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Oialmers  “Six” 

{Six-nliaJir  -  $/  k*ruf-*tvfr) 


7  Passengers — $2600 


We  make  the  assertion  without 
qualification  : 

There  is  no  better  performing?  car 
than  the  Chalmers  ••Six." 

We  will  put  this  “Six"  against  any 
car  at  any  price,  any  time,  any  place, 
and  under  any  conditions  of  road  or 
weather— and  for  any  sort  of  a  demon¬ 
stration-slow  running,  fast  running, 
quick  “  pick-up.”  and  power  on  the  hills. 

The  Chalmers  “Six"  is  a  maximum 
car. 

It  carries  the  maximum  number  of 
people  -seven.  It  carries  them  all  in 
perfect  comfort  and  safety  wherever 
you  want  to  go. 

The  6-cylinder  motor  is  a  giant  of 
power— 54  to  70  horse,  all  you  will  ever 
need. 

The  “Six"  gives  the  maximum  of 
flexibility  a  snail’s  pace  or  express 
train  speed  “on  high." 

It  offers  the  maximum  of  convenience 
— all  controls  centered  on  the  cowled 
dash. 

It  rides  as  smoothly  as  a  Pullman 
car. 


As  in  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
makers  of  high  class  cars,  we  arc  novv 
receiving  orders  faster  than  we  can 
ship  cars  We  know  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  high  grade  “Sixes"  this 
spring.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  waiting. 


So  our  advice  to  you  is,  see  the 
Chalmers  dealer  at  once  and  let  him 
have  your  order.  And  remember  this  : 
No  price  will  buy  a  better  car  than 
this  "Six"  at  $2600. 


In  the  essentia!  qualities  of  motor 
satisfaction,  no  car  at  any  price,  we 
are  convinced,  surpasses  the  Chalmers 
“Six."  In  power,  speed,  safety,  beauty 
of  design,  luxury  of  equipment,  the 
Chalmers  “Six"  is  without  a  superior. 


Added  to  the  fundamental  excellence 
of  Chalmers  quality,  it  offers  you  every 
desirable  “feature"  -  electric  lights, 
compressed  air  self-starter,  long  stroke 
motor,  flexible  four-forward  transmis¬ 
sion,  demountable  rims,  power  tire 
inflater,  Turkish  cushions,  11-inch  up¬ 
holstery,  special  Chalmers  top,  auto¬ 
matic  windshield,  Warner  speedometer, 
and  many  others. 


Chalmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit. 
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— on  the  touring  trip 
in  any  season  for 
greatest  economy  »nd 
freedom  from  tire  troubles. 

Built-up  plUMr  tread  means: 
Extra  inllrntfr.  Extra  traction 
uvtnf  ffA*ollnc.  Extra  cu»hkwr  - 
MViiitf  cur  tnrrliAiiWni  anil  add¬ 
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POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS  By  JOHN  fox,  Jr. 


The  Adventures  of  Miss  Gregory 

By  rERCEVAL  GIBBON 
12*.  With  8  lllualr.tion*.  $1.35  net 

A  book  full  of  frrwhnr**  and  surprise.  Mis*  Gregory  knock* 
about  the  world,  and  wherever  she  Hue*  she  i.%  in  ihc  thick  of 
thing*.  Her  extraordinary  experiences  are  full  of  graphic 
pic  tures  of  men  and  women  in  widely  separated  part*  of  the 
globe.,  and  the  characterization  of  the**  i»  a*  forceful  and  im¬ 
pressive  as  the  narrative  in  which  they  play  their  parts  is  swift 
in  movement  and  enthralling  in  theme. 

The  Pori  of  Dreams  Who  Laughs  Last 


Br  MIRIAM  ALEXANDER 
Author  of  “Brjond  ih*  Law" 

•'  Mb*  Alexander  trlh  her  itury  with 
much  skill  and  beauty.  ...  She  has 
vrr.it "I  an  ineffaceable,  absolutely  un- 
art  llu  ial  ’atmo.|ihrrr — the  atmua|.hrrr  u( 
I rr land's  wrird.  sombre  romance  and  o< 
France’s  dark,  hopclru  into*  o  ol  j 
hundrnl  and  fifty  year.  ago.  .  .  .  Sin¬ 
cere.  colt*  n-ntuiua  and  intrrestinit.'’  — 
Berta*  Aremtof  tr emu.  •<?!.  JI-35  nsl 


By  ASHTON  HILLIERS 
Author  of  “As  li  Hipwiud 
"The  Maauc  Got7**. 


“A  vigorous  and  vivacious 
ronuikr.  rWh  in  human  coo- 
tent,  abounding  in  tcUrag  coo- 
traits  of  char*. ter  and  imprr- 
sive  portraiture,  and  anuoard 
with  incident  and  adventure.  * 
-CUrtUmJ  rU.m 

SI -23  not 


The  Burning  Question 

By  GRACE  DENI0  LITCHFIELD 
Author  of  “In  Ih.  CrwciMo.”  “Tho  Moving  f  mg.r  Wriloo,"  Me. 

“  The  story  of  a  man  who  unknowingly  become*  a  bigamist, 
lielieving  hit*  first  wife— a  cold  and  unloving  person— dead.  Mi" 
Litchfield  present  *  a  n  arresting  nerir*  of  circumstances  in  A  telling 
und  convincing  way,  and  at  the  same  time  point* out  an  impor¬ 
tant  moral  truth.  .  .  .  An  intrnar and  dramatic  story.”—  Baltimore 


.  An  intense  and  dramatic  story.” — Baltimore 
Add  3  for  tern/,  fie  tarrioge chargor.  W-23  «•» 


taut  moral trutl 

Evening  Newt. 


New  York  G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  London 

Send  for  Catalogue  Af  All  Book  Store* 


Appleton’s  New  Publications 


A  Work  of  Practical  Value  to  Every  Americas  Community 

The  Social  Center 

Edit'd  by  EDWARD  /.  WARD.  Wisconsin  State  Adviser  In  OWe 
and  Social  Center  Development  under  Extension  Division.  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Director  Playground  and  Public  Recreation  Association 
of  America.  * 

Of  the  many  practical  applications  of  the  twentieth 
century  idea  of  utilizing  hitherto  waited  values,  that  of 
making  the  schoolhourc  the  social  and  civic  center  of 
the  neighborhood  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Ward's  work.  It 
should  be  the  polling  place,  and  the  social  center  of  the 
community,  serving  adults  and  children  alike. 

Mr.  Ward's  pioneer  work  in  the  held  greatly  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  the  volume. 

St. 50  ml  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  SERIES  PrnmmdSI.67 


Woman  and  Tomorrow  By  w.  L.  GEORGE 

A  masterly  expoulion  of  feminism  by  that  rare  phenomenon,  a  man  who 
under  it  anas  women*  $IJ5  mU  Pm+S  SU7 

The  New  City  Government  By  HENRY  BRU^RE 


A  discussion  based  upon  an  elaborate  survey  of  ten  Coounmuon- 
governed  ci be*.  SI  50  mt  Si .66 

The  Mosquito  By  ALVAH  H.  DOTY.  M  D. 

The  work  is  •  valuable  f*rtor  in  the  bade  for  the  extermnabon  of  the 
IHWquAO.  IlhulroUd  7 S'  ret  fW W  8d< 

The  American  Year  Book  for  1912 


The  year’s  events  in  every  field  ol  human  activity. 


S3  SO  mi 


.  Appleton  &  Company  New  York 


Author  of 

*’TW  little  Shepherd  of  Ktagdoen  Co..,”  rtc. 

The  Heart  of  the  Hills 

First  Edition,  100,000  Copies 

“It  is  by  long  odds  the  author’s 
strongest  book.” — Boston  Globe. 

“Rarely  has  a  more*  sympathetic  M 
character  been  drawn  in  fiction  than  jP^ 

Mavis,  the  mountain  heroine.” 

— Netc  York  World.  - 

$1.35  nd;  by  moil  $1.4 6  lutt+af  uiusiraiums 

Monarchical  Socialism  in  Germany 

By  KI.MKK  ROBERTS 

“Monarchical  Socialism."  a  splendid  paradox,  -stand for  the  com¬ 
bining  of  apparently  incompatible  principles  by  splendid  statesman¬ 
ship.  Csermany,  right  or  wrong,  has  gripp'd,  and  seems  now  to  con¬ 
trol  tboM*  great  forces  of  capital  and  labor  with  which  we  grapple. 
Her  methyl*  of  handling  trusts,  railroad*,  lalxir  l>odie*,  and  so  on,  are 
here  set  down  by  a  student  of  them.  SI ,25  net;  by  mad  SI ,36 

Plays  by  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 

“The  New  System,”  “The  Gauntlet,”  “ Beyond  Human  Power” 

Translated  from  the  A'trvr(M«,  by  Edwin  Bjorkman 

Tin  •<*  play*  by  the  famous  Norwegian  suit  the  temper  of  the  time. 
"The  (Gauntlet"  ihiriirularly.  It  i»  a  sharp  challenge  of  the  double 
moral  atandard  of  the  aexe»;  will  startle  a  (nun)  reader  into  vivid 
realization,  like  the  blow  of  a  glove  u|>on  hi*  rluek.  But  all  three, 
though  restrained  and.  in  form,  almost  classic,  radiate  the  spirit  of 
the  «iay.  SE 50  net;  by  mall  SI. 65 

Plays  by  Galsworthy  * 

The  itrolonged  demand  for  John  Gal-worthy's  play*  ha*  induced 
the  collet  lion  in  one  volume  of  "Juilice, . Hie  Little  Dream,"  and 


The  KUIer  Son ' 


volume  of  * ’ j ml  ice, . The  Little  Dream, "  and 

rhea|N*r  and  more  convenient  form.  SI. 35  net 


The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry 

By  MAX  EASTMAN 

Formerly  lecturer  at  Columbia  University 

A  delightful  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  poetry,  which  will  intensifx 
the  pleasure  of  thorn*  who  love  it,  and  may  well  o|»en  the  eye*  and  ear* 
of  those  in*«n*iblc  to  it. 

But  it*  prime  value  lie*  in  the  entertainment  it  give*;  for  though 
it*,  interest  is.  serious  indeed,  the  wit,  humor,  and  lightness  of  the 
writing  make  it  t  he  revet  *c  of  abtrux*  or  |>edantic.  It  should  lx*  read 
for  it*  own  sake.  S  /  .25  net;  by  mall,  S 1 .35 

The  New  Hostess  of  Today 

By  1.INDA  HULL  LARKED 

Thi-  remarkable  exposition  of  the  aitsof  rooking  and  .serving  com* 
priw*  the  Mib-taiKv  of  Mr*.  1-arncd‘s  famous  book,  "  The  Hostess  of 
IO’Dm  f<*r  year  a  the  recogoixcd  authority  on  it*  subject*  But  it  i* 
a  much  larger  book  th«in  that;  contain*  a  large  pro|iorlion  of  new 

matter,  and  the  old  matter  in  new  and 
more  detailed  form.  It  I*  actually,  if  not 
technically,  a  new  biok. 

Illustrated,  SI .50  net 


The  Penalty 

By  GOUVENKUR  MORRIS 
A  big  novel  of  New  York  life  whose 
characters  arc  drawn  from  the  shining 
city  about  Central  Park  and  th.it  other 
murky  city  under  the  shadows  of  the  Hast 
River  Bridges.  With  a  great  many  illus¬ 
trations  by  HOWARD  CHANDLER 
CHRISTY.  SI. 35  net;  by  mall  SI. 4? 


Cksilra  Srf  Itarf  "•  S 
C«P)fi|hl  191 J 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 


Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Rlgislered 
Trad,  Mark 


Washable  Dress 
Fabrics 

Spring  and  Summer  1913 


Additional  shipment*  just  arrived  from  abroad  complete  our  collection 
for  the  comm*  season.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines: 

French  Crepes,  in  all  white,  with  embroidered  dots,  self  stripes  or 
white  grounds  with  colored  stripes,  also  solid  colors,  75c.  to  $1 .50  a  yard. 

••Ratine*."  a  most  unusual  assortment  of  this  popular  fabric,  in  white 
and  plain  shades,  two-toned  mixtures  and  a  most  comprehensive 
assortment  of  black  and  white  effects.  40  to  46  inches  wide,  at 
$1.00  to  $2.25  a  yard. 

The  assortment  also  includes  the  newest  weaves  and  designs  in 
Dress  Linens.  Shirtings,  Ginghams,  Repps,  Poplins,  Ottoman  Cords. 
Piques,  Voiles,  Dimities,  Crepes,  Embroidered  Swiss  and  Batiste.  Ox¬ 
ford  Percales  and  washable  Silk  Galatea  and  Kindergarten  Cloth. 

Sample i  of  any  of  thru  Hart  except  borJereJ  material),  mailed  upon  rrjuejt. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co., 

5th  Ave.,  33d  &  34th  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


AT  HOME 
Become  an  LL.B 


Of.tr  Low  mofool  onto 


SOCIALISM 

oral  to  Renton,  tl«  mo-t  widely  circulate.!  political 
Wiper  In  llic  wi.tlil,  givea  the  Sormll.t  >tdr.  tvm 
month*.  Ad.lrc..  BOX  7.  GIRARD.  KANSAS. 

FREE  COPY  Pravidiag  Y.a  Caa  Writ.  Stevie. 

or  »•"<  to  trr.  **»  will  «  V*  you  .  hilt,  t— >k  by  the  .  nh.* 
ol  lit.  Hoi  of  tlw  Slnry"  If |  AUallrd  'ftw Short  X.wd  " 
A  pt>.«  card  will  brut,  it  postpaid.  KKKK. 

PHILLIPS,  UH«,  D«pt  U  DA.  ISC  Fdth  Ania.  Ntw  Tarfc 


I  he  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 

to  rim*  Ahim,  lew  Y*rh 

Kpft^siBMAstMPktrtimiM  rsMir.fti  PfiHtvWt  .J 


THE  FUTURE  LIFE 


'•  aandrjie  lor  thr frar  ol  tUatli.  1  cat  hr.  that  life  ...  ..n 
tmuuH*.  I  he  lutaic  lit*  .kiw.ouI  at  llic  promt.  |>iK.  10 

».T.Htt,nr>|.lM.II.I>„lr.SaH 

CTIinY  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  Iiiitnicl.t.ii 
OlUUI  *»»  ">»*•  ml.ii.icd  «<.  every  one.  FOH 

.  i ...  AMBITIOUS  MEN  -ho  w.n,  ,o  pr. 

I  AW  P*re  toe  praelK.  or  who  want  lo  talc 
LA  II  •“».  h-.l-aa.  law  couraa  ao  a.  lo  bell*. 

Ikair  buauiaaa  pro.p.ct.  Tab*.  .para 

IT  time  only.  refer  to  net r^nful  itran. 

A  I  UMtr%  ideated  In  rvrrv  Mellon  of  Hie 
country.  Handsome  catalogue  and  L..v 
11(111  L  Plan  free. 

nUlTlL  JW  CmNBHfiKB  Sr  keel  W  U. 

J4W  llldg..  IJHr.ii.  Nim. 


THE  T KAUb  HAKK 
that  jtandj  for 
quality  In  fine 
writing  paperr 


WHITING 
PAPERS 

lor  Fine  Corre¬ 
spondence  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Business  Uses 
arc  America’s  best. 

They  have  given 
satisfaction  to  a 
multitude  of  users 
for  nearly  half  a 
century.  They  are 
made  in  tints  and 
surfaces  to  suit  all 
tastes.  You  can  get 
them  at  any  first- 
class  stationer's.  Whiting  Paper  Company 

New  York  FtuUddpkia  O-c-ro 


y^N,  Marriage 

Depend* 

Hnr  e.  gf  <•  t  il»r  whole  If u ill 
Vr  4  °  -  riif  ar  il  %rx  ao«I  tl  ru 

!lMI  *°  h,e  ",M*  >**bh 
r.  «}•  dort  not  cotne 

loirl  i^entiv  of  itielf,  nor  correct¬ 
ly  lrofn  ordinary  everyth”  toured. 


IliiilisuH  li *K* 

»  -  *  oUoU 

77  Perry  Bldg.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 
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says  little  Yim  Chong:  and  Wu  Ting 
Kang  linen*  with  delight  In  hl*grand<nn.  For 
the  eminent  Chinese  diplomat  and  statesman, 
iuimeily  deaf,  hear*  again.  He  U  one  of  ihe 
i7.o<>o  sufferers  from  dealnew  who*e  bearing  has 
lieen  aided  by  Ihe  remarkable 

NEW  4-TONE 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

is  .ib~dutrlv  new  anil  mrieniitically  cor¬ 
rect  In  principle.  Il  baa  FOUR  TONES.  Ill* 
run  only  lour  ume»  n*  helpful,  lour  tlmcsaseih- 

cirni.  four  limes  as.onvenienl  ami  four  time*  a« 

■.Ulsf ai  mry  a*  ihe  l»-*t  drvke  ol  earlier  Inven¬ 

tion.  bill  il*  Use  positively  kanefiU  and  improve* 
Ihe  natural  liearing. 


•  I.  f. 
>  Dinri* 
4  CO. 
Ml  Ilk  Irs. 
■*e  T*fk  Clll 


Free  Trial  o IXSZ. 

Prove i  its  power •  at  oar  oxpanta. 

Will  yon  try  a  Mear.  Ear  Phone  at  our  ri.k  for 
ten  day*  In  your  own  home  at  our  espenw  * 
Will  you  believe  Ihe  evidence  of  your  own  ear*? 
Tluii  I*  nil  we  ask.  Send  for  our  free  trial  oiler. 

The  Offer  J." 

pour/  terrier  that  la  posAble  only  when  we  know 
them  anil  deal  with  them  direct.  »e  hate  dl*con- 
tinueil  all  our  American  Agemie*.  Our  .New 
4-Tnoe  model  ear  pliooe  ran  hr  hid  only  direct  I  rom 
our  Nrw  YorktiflitT  To  mlmlW  our  ik«  ilimt 
»•'  1 1 1  it  k  (4.111  4iul  f»»  InlfOilutr  IIh*  iwrtNlftj  Mni*  4- 
Toiw.  w r  me  making  a  ftp# cinl  Limiffd  Offer 

for  a  thori  time  only.  iUU  th*  <omfon  « J  tm*#  /or 

iUmUrt, 

If  yon  lirt  in  of  ntnr  Sew  Vofk.  *//<n#  riiil  our 
o£Ua  for  ftti  dfmonitftihon.  firtuntimt  tunpon 
Mew  /or  fra  trutf. 

Booklet  on  Request 

This  coupon  is  printed  for  your  conve- 
■  ■■■■■■•■■«  runner.  Kill  it  out  and  m*ul  it 

•  tOM«  Wf  Mill  «r  cv!  VOS 

COUPON  •. -KS-wa-  X;.-,1.:- 

Mear.  Ear  Pko~  Co.  \ 

c..,.  ITT*  4  rrssirfilie  BtaLdy  sad  Iwt 

Suita  2374  ,  totreatlt  Mulifw coupon 

45  W.  34th  Street  \ 

New  York.  N.  Y.  %  X  U.  U^MW. 

O^ndemcn— Please  mail  me  \  M#arA  rBr 
free  and  postpaid.  your  • 

Mean  P.ar  Phone  Booklet  at*!  4  Phone  Co. 
fiavticulur*  of  your  Sprx  ial  In-  \ 
troductory  Onrr  on  your  new  %  Suit#  2374 
model  l*our*T<mr  \!ror»  Ear  %  icw  TAfkSl 
Phone  and  Free  Trial  Offer.  Y*  ”V 


STUDY 


Pennsylvania  School  of 

HORTICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 


WHAT  I  BELIEVE,  AND  WHY 
WHAT  I  DOUBT,  AND  WHY 


WRITE  YOUR  OWN  REASONS 
ASK  YOUR  OWN  QUESTIONS 

Odm  featwr*  F smews  Hew;,  T~k. 
QP«V  *ad  As— «*.  T.U.  TA  rt«- 
Failh  and  Dwbs"  is.  mp»  yon  haw  dm  Urn 


rHE.3-a 

BLITHE 

DALE 

ROMANCE 

*V>Y 


Add 


Forty  New  Volumes 
Have  Been  Added  to 

EVERYMAN’S 

LIBRARY 


The  Forty  N.w  Booh. 
■  Ey4T7»4b,»  Library 


EVERYMAN’S  LIBRARY,  that 
great  effort  to  bring  sound  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  ability  to  own 
good  books  within  the  reach  of 
every  reading  person,  now  contains 
640  volumes — every  one  a  stand¬ 
ard  work. 

These  40  new-  volumes  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  the  others  are 
like.  Everyman’s  Library  offers 
you  the  opportunity  to  buy  your 
favorites  of  the  640  “best  sellers" 
of  the  classics,  in  strong,  uniform 
binding  and  large,  clear  printing,  at 

35c  tLu£  per  volume  70c  SLtw 

These  books  arc  very  low  in 
price  because  their  yearly  sales  arc 
enormous. 

SM  by  Diaiira  <**i*(*cm'i*mit  Slid  by  Nail 

Ask  your  l>ookscller  to  show  you 
a  volume  and  a  complete  list  of 
titles.  If  he  hasn’t  these,  write  to 
us.  Write  anyway  for 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklet 

Tell*  .11  about  Everyman'i  Library  and 
give*  a  description  of  Ik  books.  With  il 
we  tend  a  complete  lilt  of  volumes  pub-  J 
liihed  *0  far.  0\ 


bveryman'i  Encyclopaedia 

la  volume*,  6.000.000  word*— the  b.*>k»  wiling  ju*t  a*  other  volume*  of 
Everyman's — making  a  complete  encyckptedia  Ot  knowledge  and  a  mar- 
velou*  reference  work.  For  a  few  dollar*  you  may  now  own  an  en-  -• 
cyd«pxdia  printed  on  fine,  thin,  opaque  paper  in  clear,  large  type,  ,* 
bound  into  uniform  b>»k*  that  open  flat  like  the  .Id  *ch<*4  / 

geographies.  A»k  u»  about  this.  2  volume*  now  ready.  »* 
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and  the  power  ol  correct  reasoning  is  the  main 
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By  Charles  Mercler 
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Thi*  book  ha*  grown  out  of  the  author’, 
experience  as  physician  (or  menial  disease*  in 
Cha-irw  Crow  Hospital  and  examiner  in 
(Mythology  in  ihe  University  of  London. 
Send  for  complete  catalogue. 
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What  would  happen  to  “  The  Great  White  Way 

if  electric  light  were  not  so  cheap  ? 


Broadway  at  night  stripped  of  its  Hashing  brilliance  -Bruad- 
way  lighted  only  by  street  lamp*— would  lose  its  world- 
famous  power  to  attract  crowds.  If  electricity  were  not  so 
cheap,  merchants  could  not  afford  the  astonishing  signs,  the 
cheerfully  bright  window  displays  that  compel  attention  from 
the  passing  throng  and  help  to  make  Broadway  the  greatest 
night-street  in  the  country. 

Business  men  on  every  white  way”  appreciate  the 
longer  day  made  possible  by  cheap  electric  light. 

Of  even  greater  importance  is  this  “  longer 
day”  in  our  hom/i,  where  artificial  sunlight 
obeys  the  turn  of  a  switch. 

Not  only  is  electric  light  cheaper  than  ever, 
but  new  inventions  make  electric  power  an 
economical  convenience  in  lifting  the  burdens 
of  housework— in  running  the  sewing  machine, 
removing  dust,  polishing  silver,  heating  the  Hat- 
iron,  turning  the  frer/.er,  n  d  in  scores  of  other 
ways,  making  housework  t  rer. 

Edison  Mazda  Lara /,  Save  Current 

Klectric  light  is  now  made  additionally  cheap 


by  the  EDISON  MAZDA  LAMPS,  which  require  only 
one-third  as  much  current  to  give  as  much  light  as  the  old- 
style  carbon  lamps.  The  current  saved  will  be  more  than 
enough  to  run  these  other  home  conveniences  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  a\  erage  si/*  of  bills  for  electricity. 

Thus  the  use  of  Edison  Ma/da  lamps  makes  electricity 
in  the  home  a  real  economy.  Scientifically  designed  Holo- 
phanc  reriectors  still  further  increase  the  amount  of  useful 
light  from  each  bmp. 

And  Electric  Wiring  is  Cheaper  Now 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  it 
now  costs  to  equip  your  home  for  all  these 
electrical  comforts.  The  walls  will  not  be 
marred.  Your  nearest  electrical  dealer  or  your 
lighting  company  will  direct  you  to  a  good 
elect  rival  contractor.  Ask  them  also  to  show 
you  (i-E  Motors,  G-E  Pull  Sockets,  the  vari¬ 
ous  si/.es  of  Edison  Ma/da  lamps  and  the  many 
other  G-E  electrical  conveniences  for  the 
home. 
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TORNADO,  FLOOD,  AND  FIRE 


A 


of 


NY  COMMENT  by  the  press  seems  inadequate  after 
reading  the  account*  that  have  been  filling  the  news 
column*  telling  of  death  in  the  storm-twisted  timbers 
home*,  in  Hood*  that 


swept  away  town*  and  cities, 
und  In  fires  that  caught 
those  the  deluge  spared. 

The  President's  comment 
that  it  i*  a  "national  calam¬ 
ity'’  seem*  to  be  accepted  a* 
putting  briefly  the  feeling  of 
everylHuly,  for  it*  disastrous 
elTcot*  are  expected  to  reach 
into  almost  every  industry 
and  to  !*•  felt  for  year*  to 
come.  The  press  add  it  to 
the  list  of  great  American 
t  raged  its  which  includes  the 
Johnstown  flood,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Are.  the  Charleston 
earthquake,  the  destruction 
of  Galveston,  the  Baltimore 
lire,  ami  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  lire*.  The 
loss  of  the  Titanic,  almost 
one  year  ago.  wa*  more  sud¬ 
den  and  dramatic,  hut  this 
spring's  horror  was  equally 
unexpented,  and  more  disas¬ 
trous.  On  Easter  Sunday, 
more  than  150  tornado  vic¬ 
tims  perished  in  Omaha  and 
its  environs,  and  similar 
storms  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois  brought  the  lota! 
death  list  up  to  nearly  250. 

Two  days  later  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people  were  made 
homeless  by  floods  in  Ohio 

and  Indiuna,  while,  us  the  New  York  lit  raid  poiuts  out.  "as 
the  waters  from  three  smaller  rivers  pour  into  the  Ohio  and 


Mississippi  another  chapter  of  this  pitiful  tale  may  have  to 
be  written." 

Not  since  the  St.  Loui*  storm  of  May  27.  1896,  when  there 

wore  more  than  300  deaths 
and  a  property  loss  of  $12,- 
000,000,  say*  the  New  York 
World,  "ha*  n  tornado  ta¬ 
ken  such  costly  toll  of  human 
life  a*  that  which  wrecked 
Omaha."  The  Middle  West, 
it  adds,  "lulled  by  long  se¬ 
curity,"  had  "almost  forgot¬ 
ten  it*  oyrionr-oollnr  period." 

Omaha,  *ay*  one  of  its  news¬ 
paper*.  had  fancied  itself 
tornado-proof  on  account  of 
it*  barricade  of  surrounding 
hills.  But  the  "twister" 
came,  and  the  suddenness  of 
it  all  is  evident  from  this 
o|N<ning  paragraph  of  The 
World- Herald' i  story  tho 
next  day: 

"A  balmy  spring  day.  typ¬ 
ical  in  its  fleeting  glimpses 
of  the  sun  and  threatening 
of  showers,  developed  into 
a  driving  rain-storm  and 
then,  in  a  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  into  a  devastating  mon¬ 
ster  of  annihilation.  Ami 
as  the  dead  were  carried  to 
the  morgues,  and  the  maimed 
moaned  from  the  wreckage, 
and  the  yellow  skies  glowed 
with  the  carmine  reflection 
of  hundreds  of  burning 
homes,  it  was  recalled  that 
it  was  Easter  Sunday!" 

The  tornado,  which  was 
part  of  a  general  cyclonic  dis- 
turl-ance  passing  across  the  continent,  reached  Omaha  at  5:45 
r.u.  The  business  section  escaped,  hut  the  storm,  according  to 
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The  Warld-H trnld,  drove  a  diagonal  count®  through  th«<  midrim 
district  from  southwest  lo  northeast.  In  iln  wake  were  553 
wrecked  houses,  1 1  churches,  nnd  H  school  building".  The  city 
assessor*  put  the  pn>|MTty  low  at  S5.tmo.ooo.  Reports  of  th«- 
dead  nnd  injured  nn>  "(ill  incomplete  and  \  nrying.  An  apparently 
fair  estimate  puls  tin*  death  Ios-m-  in  Oinalin,  Council  Bluffs,  nnd 
their  suburbs  ui  154.  while  652  injured  have  been  attended  in 
the  hospitals.  In  Indiana,  Terre  lluute  suffered  heavily, 
with  20  deaths  and  property  loss  exceeding  $ 1 ,000,000. 

Then*  was  hardly  time  fur  inure  than  the  find  x|>ontancou* 
expressions  of  sympathy  un  the  part  of  the  press,  nnd  offers  of 
aid.  which  the  mayor  of  the  self-reliant  Nebraska  city  declared 
quite  unnecessary,  la-fore  news  from  Ohio  turned  the  country's 
attention  to  a  seene  which  the  New  York  Sum  thus  described: 

"A  gnat  region  where  splendid  cities,  towns,  and  humble 


PATH  or  THE  ORE  AT  "TDRS. 


The  I a*t  of  the*  Ihrro  which  bnxntht  ilUatUT.  Omahm’slur- 
nado  wan  only  a  local  manlfcHtatlon  of  the  K^toTal  dhiulum. 
prohahly  the  wnrnt  the  country  ban  ever  known,  which  rausnl 
many  **  twister*  ”  and  deluded  the  Middle  WwL 


villages  alike  an*  without  reaouree;  n  region  of  broken  dams  and 
embankments;  placid  rivers  gone  mad  in  Hood,  hridgele**,  un¬ 
controllable.  widened  into  lakes,  into  sens;  n  region  where  (teople 
are  huddled  shivering  on  hills  or  hniisetops,  watching  the  swelling 
water*;  where  practically  every  convenience,  means  of  eom- 
muniealion, comfort. applianeeofeivilixation  have  I  teen  wiped  out 
or  stopt;  where  then-  is  little  to  eat  and  no  way  of  getting  food 
save  from  the  country  beyond  the  waters;  a  wide  range  of  ruin 
where  fin-  works  by  the  side  of  it'  old  enemy:  and  hunger,  thirst, 
and  siekooss  an-  ready  to  crown  nnd  consummate  the  disaster." 

The  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  can  not  be  conveyed  by 
figures.  The  loss  in  life,  whether  of  hundreds  or  of  llmusai  ds.ean 
not  even  hecslimalcd  until  the  waters  go  down,  while  the  damage 
to  the  pro|M-rly  of  railmnds,  inaniifartun-ni,  farmers,  and  city 
dwellers  will  mount  far  into  the  millions  and  score  of  millions. 
It  can  belter  l»e  understood  from  Ohio's  call  to  the  nation  for 
help,  and  by  the  nation's  response.  by  the  presence  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  Surgisin-tlenernl 
of  the  Army  in  the  flooded  district,  by  the  prompt  dispatch  of 
supplies  by  the  Departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
by  \ariuu*  States,  dries,  societies,  and  individual*.  Kven  the 
l*rreideiit  of  the  United  States  held  himself  in  n-ndinexs  to  go 
to  the  scene  and  take  personal  charge  of  the  relief  work. 

Practically  all  of  the  southern  half  of  Ohio  has  Ix-on  under 
water,  we  gather  from  the  news  dispatches,  the  Miami,  Scioto, 
and  Muskingum  Rivers  being  swollen  by  unprecedented  rains 
and  by  the  bursting  of  dams  and  reservoirs.  In  Indiana,  the 
White  and  Wabash  valleys  have  been  flooded.  One-  hundred 
thousand  have  been  made  homcl  the  greatest  loss  in  life  nnd 
property  occurring  at  Peru,  Marion,  Noblesville,  llowesville, 
Logan'port.  and  Indianapolis.  Bui  the  rising  waters  made 
the  greatest  havoc  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  in  Columbus,  the  capital 
city;  Zanesville.  Piqua,  and  Chillicothe  suffered  only  slightly 
l«  ".  and  such  cities  as  Akron.  Delaware. Cincinnati,  and  Hamilton 
added  their  share  to  the  accounts  of  death  and  devastation. 

Dayton's  story  is  that  of  a  manufacturing  city  of  over  125,000 
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{■.habitant*  flooded  to  n  depth  of  from  eight  to  twenty  feet, 
excepting  the  remoter  suburbs.  A  t wenty-flve-foot  dam  bunt 
early  in  the  morning  of  March  25.  letting  in  the  yellow  Miami, 
augmented  by  it*  rising  tributaries,  and  the  waters  from  tho 
crumbling  reservoir*  Itclonging  to  Ohio’*  obsolete  canal  system. 
Tale*  of  suffering  und  heroism  have  (illcd  page*  of  the  newspaper*. 
It  ha*  been  estimated  that  70.000  person*  were  maruon<*l  in  tho 
tipper  stories  of  building*,  when*  they  were  for  day*  in  peril 
of  death  by  drowning,  by  fin1,  and  by  sheer  lack  of  food.  The 
building*  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  on' high 
ground,  were  a  haven  for  thousand*  and  a  headquarter  for 
relief  work.  In  Columbus,  hundred*  wen*  dn»wned  in  the 
swift  current  of  the  swollen  Scioto,  which  for  many  hour*  ef¬ 
fectually  cut  off  the  “west  side”  fn*m  the  nwt  of  the  city. 
Zanesville,  like  Dayton,  a  city  quite  isolated  from  the  world  in  a 
sen  of  rushing  yellow  water  except  for  a  single  telephone  wire, 
was  almost  as  lianl  hit.  and  told  the  same  tale  of  sudden  d«- 
nt ruction,  darkness,  destitution,  and  waiting.  Practically  all 
railroad  transportation  was  stopt  in  the  flooded  district  and 
for  a  time  but  one  of  the  east  and  west  lines  across  the  State 
from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  scalioard  was  in  operation. 

Before  such  catastrophe  editorial  writer*  stand  aghast.  Many 
agn*'  with  Chief  llyilrographer  Leighton  of  the  United  State* 
(leologieal  Survey  that  "no  work  that  could  have  been  built  bv 
the  hund  of  man  could  have  prevented  it."  This  authority,  as 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  declares  that  the  rainfall  caus¬ 
ing  the  flood  was  of  such  "unprecedented  proportion”  that  "no 
reservoir  system  that  has  even  been  contemplated  in  that  region 
could  have  afforded  protection  against  it.”  And  he  conclude*: 

"So  far  a*  I  can  see*,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  with  respect 
to  a  situation  like  this  but  to  repair  the  damage  as  best  we  can. 
and  then  stand  by  and  take  our  medicine,  knowing  that,  sooner 
or  later,  we  may  expect  the  same  thing  again,  but  hoping  that 
it  will  uot  como  within  our  generation.” 


OUR  DUTY  IN  FLOOD  PREVENTION 

HE  DEVASTATION  in  the  Ohio  Valley  give*  weight 
to  the  argument*  of  those  who  an-  urging  the  adoption 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  Federal  regulation  of  our 
river  systems.  Two  association*,  looking  at  the  problem  from 
somewhat  different  angles,  have  been  enlisting  tile  service*  of 
public  men  and  putting  the  question  before  the  people  through 
the  press.  The  Mississippi  River  Levee  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarter*  in  Memphis,  declares  "that  the  alluvial  lunds  of  Hie 
Mississippi  River  delta  ran  l>e  permanently  protected  from 
overflow  by  levees."  quoting  high  engineering  authorities  to  show 
that  "levee*  an*  the  only  f<*o*ihlc  and  economical  mean*  of 
flood  prevention. "  and  insists  "that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  to  construct  those  levees  as  soon  as  possible." 


wut  -mr.  Missis-im  njtoo  pKomjew  »  national. 

The  heavy  line  rnrliw'  the  dralnsie-  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 
Ii  in  31  Stab*  sod  constitute*  «1  per  cent  of  the  total 
surface  of  the  couniry.  The  shad.  d  an*.  20,000  square  mlk*. 
is  ibe  alluvial  country  annually  subject  to  inundation. 
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Rut  another  body,  the  National  Reclamation  Aaociatkm, 
believes,  as  Mr.  Walter  Parker  puts  it  in  Maj  trill'*  Talisman 


THE  CONSTITUTION  IN  A  LABOR  WAR 


A  LTHO  the  prolonged  and  warlike  miners’  strike  in  West 
Virginia  seems  to  the  press  to  bo  rapidly  approaching 
»  settlement,  it  promises  to  leave  behind  it  a  vital 
constitutional  question  which  will  not  be  answered  until  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  spoken.  This  question  is: 
Can  the  civil  law  be  suspended  in  time  of  peace,  and  trial  by  jury 
for  civilians  lx*  superseded  by  a  drumhead  court  martial?  In 
the  Paint  Creek  and  Cabiu  Creek  districts  of  Kanawha  County, 
the  scene  of  the  rioting  and  bloodshed  d 


(New  Orleans),  “that  something  is  radically  wrong  with  the 
idea  that  the  levee  system  alone  is  an  adequate  means  of  pn»- 
teeting  the  river  cities  and  towns,  the  fertile  lowlands  and  the 
farms,  from  floods  and  inundation."  Members  of  the  Reclama¬ 
tion  Association  urge  the  passage  of  the  Newland-Bartholdt 
River  Regulation  Rill,  as  “the  nearest  thing  to  a  tangible  pro¬ 
gram."  This  bill,  explains  Collier's  Weekly,  provides 


“for  an  appropriation  of  $.'*0,000,000  annually  for  ten  years  and 

the  formation  of  a  board  com- 

posed  of  the  chief  army  engi-  I—  — 

neers,  the  directors  of  the 

Goological  Survey  and  Recla- 

mation  Service,  the  Chief  ■  kr 

Korea Icr.  a  (ivtl,  a  wn-  I 

itary,  and  a  hydro-electric  en¬ 
gineer  appointed  by  the  |*re>»- 
ilellt.  This  board  would  lay 
out  n  comprehi*nsi\e  scheme 

nf  levee*,  (loud  reservoir*  in  the 

bend  waters,  and  of  swamp 

•  In,  » '  ..V  «|..  (  . 

...  . 


ribed  in  our  issue  for 
February  22.  a  state  of  martial 
law  exists  and  justice  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  military  com¬ 
mission.  Among  the  many  pris¬ 
oners  who  have  come  lx>foro 
this  commission  are  five  labor 
leaders— "Mother"  Jones,  C. 
II.  Roswell,  John  W.  Brown, 
Charles  Rat  ley,  and  Paul  J. 
Paulsen— who,  after  demand¬ 
ing  in  vain  a  trial  by  jury, 
ha\  e challenged  its  jurisdiction 
by  refusing  to  put  up  any  de¬ 
fense  against  the  charge  of 
murder  conspiracy,  thereby 
hoping  to  enable  their  lawyers 
to  carry  the  case  by  appeal 
to  the  nation's  highest  tribu¬ 
nal.  John  Brown,  in  a  letter 
written  to  his  wifi-  and  pulw 
lished  in  the  Socialist  New 
York  Call,  makes  clear  Ids 
view  of  the  situation  in  tlio 
following  passages: 


This  measure  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  "  ways  and  meuns  for 
putting  the  men  and  machin¬ 
ery  from  the  Panama  Canal 
at  work"  in  the  Mississippi 
basin,  notes  Kxeoutivo  Director 
George  II.  Maxwell  of  the 
Reclamation  Association  in  his 
Now  Orluans  Talisman,  He 
quoti«  editorials  from  such 
papers  os  t  ho  New  Orleans  llrm, 

Raton  Rouge  Country  ftreirtr, 
and  lx>s  Angeles  Tribune  as¬ 
serting  that  "the  all-leveo  sys¬ 
tem"  has  been  "demons tratrd 
a  failure."  Their  arguments 
iirt'  much  the  same  as  those* 
presented  by  Mr  Parker  in  the 
Talisman  article  previously 
quoted.  He  says: 

"The  advocates  of  the  New- 
lands  Rill  sav  that  the  supple¬ 
menting  of  a  well-built  levee  system  by  such  practical  *»ur*i- 
strcuin  control  in  the  Mississippi  River  watershed  as  the  build¬ 
ing  of  dams  similar  to  the  Roosevelt  anil  Assuan  dams,  and 
the  use  of  the  im|x>undcd  waters  for  the  irrigation  of  arid 
lands,  for  the  creation  of  power,  and  for  the  finding  of  stream 
flow  in  the  dry  season,  augmented  by  a  practical  national 
jMilicy  of  forest  preservation  and  reforestation,  will  put  an 
end  to  floods  and  overflows  in  the  low  country,  make  the 
rivers  navigable  nil  the  year  round,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  an 
enormous  asset  of  power,  of  timber,  and  of  soil. 

“These  people  wisely  say  that  the  problem  of  the  rivers  is 
national,  not  local,  and  that  no  practical  solution  can  come 
except  through  treating  the  riven  as  units  from  source  to  mouth. 
They  explain  that  the  opposition  to  such  a  policy  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  under  it,  the  water-power  sites  would,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  become  a  profit-paying  asset  of  the  taxpayers  instead 
of  passing  into  the  ownership  and  control  of  speculators  and 
great  private  water-power  interests;  that  source-stream  con¬ 
trol  will  mean  plenty  of  water  in  the  streams  at  all  season*,  on 
which  to  float  boats,  and  that  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  political 
pork-barrel  method  of  appropriating  Federal  money  for  river 
improvement;  that  it  will  coordinate  and  make  efficient  and 
effective  tho  Government  agencies,  ami  promote  the  endeavors 
of  the  Government  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  in 
the  interest  of  lasting  national  prosperity.’! 


“If  it  was  only  myself  per¬ 
sonally  that  was  concerned,  I 
Would,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
my  liberty  and  being  free  to 
go  to  you  and  the  children,  go 
before  this  court  mid  defend 
myself.  Nor  have  I  the  leust 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  1  would 
come  clear.  But,  my  dear, 
there  arc  principles  involved 
in  this  ease  infinitely  deeper 
than  the  fate  of  any  one  citi- 
rcn.  If  the  capitalist  olass  gi  t 
away  with  this,  then  constitu¬ 
tional  government  is  dead,  liberty  is  dead,  and  justice  for  the 
working  class  is  a  thing  or  the  past. 

“Already  have  they  scuttled  the  ship  of  state;  they  have 
strangled  justice;  they  have  cut  the  throat  of  liberty.  They  have 
stolen  the  jewel  of  liberty  from  the  crown  of  manhood,  and  n- 
dueed  the  victims  of  the  burglary  to  slavery  and  to  prison,  ami  I 
repeat,  if  we  let  them  get  a  way  with  it.  then  in  the  future  when¬ 
ever  and  whenever  the  interests  of  the  working  class  ami  the 
capitalist  class  reach  an  acute  stage,  out  will  come  the  militia, 
the  court*  will  lx*  set  aside,  and  the  leaders  railroaded  to  the 
military*  bull-pens,  and  llicucc  to  the  penitentiaries.  Here  lie** 
the  great  danger. 

"This  rase  can  not  now  be  settled  until  it  lias  reached  the  bar 
of  t be  nation's  conscience.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  sleepy  old 
public  must  have  another  victim.  Wo  l*oys  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  go  to  the  pen;  this  will  give  the  lawyers  a  ground  to 
t«**t  the  ease  In-fore  the  Supreme  Court  and  we  will  trust  to  our 
comrades  to  keep  up  the  agitation. 

“The  history'  of  this  ease  must  go  to  the  common  people.  It. 
must  lx?  told  o'er  and  o'er  again,  until  the  deafest  ear  will  hear 
and  the  Dumbest  brain  will  act.  The  American  people  must  see 
Holly  drove  and  llan-ford  as  I  saw  them  on  February  8,  It,  and 
10.  They  must  not  only  sec,  but  they  must  hear  the  moaning 
of  the  brokeu  hearts,  and  the  wailing  of  the  funeral  dirge;  they 
must  see  the  hot  tears  of  orphans  and  widows  falling  on  the 


»y  a  Ik*  CWftf*  bcuUI  - 

“THE  STORMY  PETREL  OP  MINE  STRIKES." 

'* Mather"  Mary  Jones.  Imprtxirxd  and  awaiting  •nicnce  by  a 
Wo.t  Virginia  «xirt  martial  on  a  clutter  of  Inciting  to  murder.  I*  .till 
an  active  labor  Irailrr  at  eighty.  She  mjm:  -  If  they  want  to  atop  my 
protrat  against  unjust  condition*,  let  them  aland  in*-  up  again.!  a  nail 
aixl  about  am."  In  tbte  picture  abc  ta  giving  alxxw  to  a  atrlkrr  a  child. 
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BVIDRNTP.S  OP  CIVIL  WAR  IV  WMT  VIRGINIA. 

Arm*  and  ammunition  taken  fron  tin-  striker*  by  the  militia,  loth.-  all-day  flsht  between  atrtkeraand  mine  miarvl*  at  Murklow  sixteen  mm  were  killed 


glassy  eye*  mill  l>ulla-t-mikiiKl<-«l  ftMi>»  e»f  dead  hu.lumeN  and 
fathers;  I  hoy  iiiiihI  sex*  those  tented  dwelling*  in  the*  elemd  of 
winter,  and  tho  |KKir  wretches  that  occupy  them.  Ay.  they 
must  not  only  see  hut  they  must  know  the  cause." 

These  prisoners  will  bone  their  appeal,  aeeording  toTke  I'nited 
Mine  Workers'  Journal  (Intlinnnpoli*),  upon  the  following  clause* 
of  the  Constitution  of  Weal  Virginia: 

"The  military  shall  Ih>  subordinate  to  the  civil  power;  and  no 
citizen.  unless  e«ngoges|  in  the  military  service  of  the  State,  shall 


remark*  the  llou.leui  /W,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Potl 
agnx*  that  it  is  "a  vicious  practise."  "West  Virginia  doe*  what 
the  United  State*  can  not  do,"  *ay*  the  New  York  World;  "it 
suspend*  the  civil  law  in  time  of  peace."  This  pa|N<r  continues: 

"The  l*n-*idcnt  of  the  Unitexi  State*  is  specifically  forbidden 
to  nu-pcnd  the  writ  of  hals-a*  eorpu*  except  in  case-*  of  invasion 
or  rebellion.  The  Governor  of  Wwl  Virginia  exercises  that  power 
in  the  presence  of  a  sordid  disagreement  over  work  and  wage*. 

V  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  mnrtial  law  under  Federal 
sanction  even  in  time  of  war  except  in  territory  in  which  the  civil 

authority  has  ceased.  The  civil  courts  of 


be  tried  or  punished  by  any  military  court 
for  any  offense  that  is  cognizable  by  tho 
civil  courts  of  the  State . 

"The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stall**  and  of  this  State  are 
operative  alike  in  a  period  of  war  os  in 
time  of  pence,  anil  any  departure  then- 
from,  or  violation  thereof,  under  the  plea 
of  necessity,  or  any  other  plea,  is  subver¬ 
sive  of  giH>d  government,  and  tends  to 
anarchy  and  despotism." 

In  the  local  courts  the  contentions  of 
the  prisoners  have  met  with  little  encour¬ 
agement.  Judge  l.ittlcpagc,  of  the  Unittxl 
Stutes  Circuit  Court,  after  first  issuing  a 
writ  of  hnln-a*  corpus  on  the  theory  that 
the  defendants  had  a  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury,  reversed  his  opinion  and  decided 
that  "a  Federal  judge  lias  no  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  a  court  martial  duly  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  laws  of  a  State";  and  at 
the  same  time  the  West  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  governor's 
right  to  declare  martial  law  and  to  ap- 
point  a  military  commission. 

Outside  the  State  affected,  however,  we 
find  a  widespread  tendency  on  the  part  of 
editorial  observers  to  agn*'  with  the  d**- 
fendants  that  this  suspension  of  civil  law 
establishes  a  dangerous  pnxxdent.  "This 
thing  of  trying  civilians  by  court  martial 
is  a  dangerous  proceeding,  for,  if  allowed, 
there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  its  abuse." 


"I  HIVE  xo  AXES  TO  oaiXD.  AND  I  W1U. 


aaijio  BOTH  -ICES  INTO  LINE.** 
Altbo  Governor  Halfli-M  haa  rvkwswl 
mo»i  of  the  miner*  held  for  trial  by  the 
ml!itar>  o>mml«i.>n  be  aay*  be  *U1  not 
rtraU  the  pc  .Hi  mat  Ion  of  martial  law 
until  order  h  permanently  r*tahlUhe«i  In 
the  mini ng-dutrirti  of  Wert  Virginia. 


West  Virginia,  in  full  operation,  are  ignored 
by  tribunal*  presided  over  by  militiamen. 

"More  than  the  welfnreof  one  monop¬ 
oly-ridden  State  is  involved  in  this  tyranny. 
It  menace*  the  peace  of  every  State.  It 
is  a  wrong  that  will  rankle  in  millions  of 
heart*.  It  is  an  injustice  that  will  embit¬ 
ter  political  and  industrial  controversies 
from  sea  to  sea.  It  is  an  error  that  even 
the  most  infatuated  of  employer*  must  wx' 
can  lead  only  to  mischief  and  reprisal. 

"The  American  people  will  not  l*c  d<>- 
nied  trial  by  jury.  They  will  not  submit 
to  despotism.  If  the  puppets  of  privilege 
who  now  dragoon  West  Virginin  do  not 
know  this,  some  of  their  powerful  friends 
and  liackcr*  among  the  coni  magnates 
should  instruct  them  speedily." 

And  in  the  HufTulo  Express  we  find  the 
situation  thus  tersely  stated: 

"Tho  United  States  is  at  peace  with  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Within  our 
own  l»orders  there  i*  no  civil  strife  of  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  cog¬ 
nizance.  Yet  in  We*sl  Virginia,  a  Stato 
military  commission  may  pass  its  judg¬ 
ment  of  life  or  death  on  persons  who  are 
aeeusesl  of  murder  in  connection  with  the 
strike  riots  in  tho  Kanawha  mining-dis- 
trict.  Among  the>  defendants  is  Mother 
Jones,  'the  angel  of  the  miners.’  The-  issue 
to  be*  decided  by  ae*ourt  martial  in  her  ease 
is  the  same  that  arose  at  LawTenee  during 
the*  trial  e»f  Kttor.  Giovannitti,  and  Caruso. 
The  right  of  frtx-  speech  similarly  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  rioting  at  Little  Falls.  At 
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Lawrence  »  jury  of  twelve  men  decided  that  the  speeches  of  the 
defendants  did  not  incite  murder.  In  West  Virginia  the  same 
question  is  to  be  decided  according  to  military  practises.” 

Altho  Governor  Hatfield  has  not  seen  his  way  clear  to  lift  the 
edict  of  martial  law  imposed  by  his  predecosror.  his  personal 
investigation  of  conditions  and  his  blending  of  firmness  with 
clemency  aro  believed  to  have  been  large  factors  in  bringing  the 
difficulty  as  far  along  the  road  to  settlement  as  it  has  come. 
Thus  he  has  released,  on  promise  to  keep  the  peace,  the  majority 
of  the  miners  held  for  trial  by  the  military  commission,  and 
since  his  intervention  the  operators  of  the  1’aint  Creek  district 
have  made  concessions  which  bring  between  3,000  and  4,000 
miners  back  to  work.  This  leaves  a) tout  7.000  miners  of  the 
Cabin  Creek  district  still  on  strike.  In  the  Paint  Creek  region, 
according  to  Mr.  John  P.  White,  international  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  the  demands  of  the  men  liave  in  the  main 
been  granted.  Among  the  points  gained,  we  learn  from  the 
dispatches,  are:  the  right  to  organize;  payment  twioe  a  month; 
and  the  employment  of  cheek  weighmon.  The  character  of 
them'  concessions,  remarks  the  Springfield  Rr publican,  "show* 
that  the  coal  companies  in  the  West  Virginia  fields  have  ls*en 
backward  in  the  treatment  of  their  employees  compared  with  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  companies."  In  this  connection  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  seldom  sides  with  the  strikers  in  a  lalair  war, 
remarks: 

"  If  anywhere*  in  the  world  workmen  need  organization  in  order 
to  protect  their  interests  it  is  in  the  West  Virginia  cool-mining 
district,  where  the  strike  is . 

“lu  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  the  mine  operators  an*  the 
landlords,  the  local  merchants  for  the  miners  trade  at  Ur*  com¬ 
pany  stores  and  they  are  very  much  of  the  local  government 
so  far  as  there  is  any  in  those  mountains.  Indeed,  they  have 
always  been  a  large  part  of  the  State  government,  too.  Each 
way  the  miner  turns  he  comes  up  against  the  employing  corpora¬ 
tion.  When  he  rents  a  house  it  must  be  at  the  com|>any*s  terms. 
When  he  buys  food  and  clothes  lie  must  pay  the  company's  pries. 
And  when  he  seeks  his  legal  rights  it  must  1m*  from  authorities 
that  are  likely  to  lie  subservient  to  the  gn*at  haul  industry.  It  is 
a  species  of  industrial  serfdom  to  which  he  is  subjected . 

“All  the  American  instinct  for  fair  play  oppose*  leaving  Work¬ 
ers  as  defenseless  against  aggression  ami  oppression  as  these  West 
Virginia  miners,  unorganized,  are.” 

In  an  earlier  issue,  as  noted  above,  we  outlined  the  history  of 
this  labor  war  which  has  already  kept  West  Virginia  in  a  state 
of  disturbance  for  nearly  a  year.  We  did  not.  however,  refer 
to  the  claim  of  the  West  Virginia  o|M*rators  that  the  strike  was 
instigated  in  the  first  place  by  the  operator*  of  rival  coal- 
prodlieing  Stab'S  like  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  jealous  of  the  low 
cost  of  production  ill  West  Virgiuia.  In  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  West  Virginia  Mining  Association,  and  published  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia,  wo  nail: 

"The  year-in-and-year-out  attack  by  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
operator*  against  the  Went  Virginia  mining  industry  has  been 
thorough  and  with  the  Miners'  Union.  They*  have  proceeded 
on  the  sound  theory  that  if  Wed  Virginia  were  unionize  the 
weight  of  miners'  delegates  from  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  could  vote  such  conditions  upon  us  that  scores  of 
our  mines  would  In*  compelled  to  shut  down. 

"The  Pittsburg  ami  Ohio  ojM*rators*  effort*  to  stir  the  Union 
into  action  have  been  continuous  for  a  number  of  year*.  At 
every  wage  conference  the  operators  have  openly  demanded  that 
West  Virginia  should  1m*  organized.— ami  the  miners  have  hren 
pluved  as  so  many  pawns  in  the  game.  ...  It  is  an  operators' 
battle,  ami  the  miners  are  being  used  as  tools  by  the  operator*  iu 
rival  States." 

According  to  the  Chicago  Black  Diamond,  an  organ  of  the  eoal 
trade,  the  West  Virginia  operators  have  lieen  opposed  to  the 
unionization  of  their  mince  for  two  reasons:  they*  feared  both 
that  the  union  would  make  unreasonable  demands  on  its  own 
account,  and  that  it  would  lie  used  by  outside  operators  to 
narrow  the  market  for  the  West  Virginia  product. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  CHINESE  LOAN  VETO 

% 

AC LOSE  It  LOOK  into  the  meaning  of  President  Wilson’s 
virtual  veto  of  American  participation  in  the  loan  to 
-  China  seems  to  convince  many  editors  and  experienced 
Washington  correspondents  that  the  Administration  has  enun¬ 
ciated  a  new  Chinese  policy,  which  may  in  time  rank  a*  important 
as  Secretary  Hay's  stand  for  the  "open  door.”  Officially,  the 
Chinese  Government  approves  and  has  conveyed  its  thanks 
through  Minister  Chang.  Unofficially,  there  conn*  from  China 
expressions  of  regret  a*  well  as  relief,  tho  Chinese  public  opinion 
is  hardly  articulate.  The  people  of  this  country,  so  far  as  their 
opinion  may  be  traced  in  newspaper  utterances,  appear  generally 
to  favor  the  Wilson  doctrine.  In  editorial  comment  in  journals 
representing  such  a  diversity  of  sectional  anil  political  allegiance 
as  the  Chicago  Record- Herald  (Rep.),  and  Wire  (Ind.),  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  (Dem.).  New  York  Daily  People  (Hoc.  Lab.),  Balti¬ 
more  XetTM  (Prog.).  Milwaukee  Free  Preu*  (Rep.),  Louisville 
Herald  (Prog.),  and  Houston  Poet  (Dem.),  we  find  three  distinct 
grounds  of  approval.  The  resumption  of  the  old-fashioned 
attitude  toward  "entangling  alliances”  is  welcomed  by  these 
papers.  The  American  investor,  they  insist,  can  not  suffer  in 
view  of  this  sentence  from  the  I*re*ident's  statement : 

"The  present  Administration  will  urge  and  support  the 
legislative  measures  w«w«ry  to  give  American  merchants, 
manufacturer*,  contractor*,  ami  engineer*  the  banking  and  other 
financial  facilities  which  they  now  lack  and  without  which  they 
are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  compared  with  their  industrial 
and  commercial  rivals." 

And  China,  too,  throe  editors  declare,  will  unquestionably  be 
the  gainer,  for  they  believe  that  the  Wilson  Administration'* 
real  |M»ition,  aa  succinctly  stated  by  a  New  York  .Sun  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  capital,  is  this; 

"Once  the  l>argaiii  with  the  five  other  Powers  hail  been  en¬ 
tered  into,  the  tiargain  would  have  to  Im*  kept.  Possible  even¬ 
tualities  might  have  put  this  country  in  the  (MMiitioii  of  I  wing  a 
party  in  a  scramble  for  Chine***  territory.  The  Administration 
desires  to  remain  able,  if  such  n  scramble  comes,  to  deter  these 
ambitious  Powers  acting  as  the  friends  of  the  How  Republic." 

But  The  Sun  itself,  taking  common  ground  with  two  papers  so 
seldom  in  agreement  us  the  Progressive  New  York  Rveniny  Mail 
and  the  conservative  Detroit  Free  Pres u,  object*  vigorously  to 
the  Wilson  policy.  In  the  course  of  a  long  article  in  its  news 
columns  it  declares  that,  upon  our  withdrawal  from  the  loan 
group,  "the  services  to  China  of  the  United  State*,  a*  efficient 
guardian,  ceased  absolutely.'* 

And  turning  to  the  financial  press,  we  find  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  somew  hat  worried  over  the  thought  w  hether 
in  withdrawing  "we  on*  not  making  the  closing  of  the  door  to 
our  commerce  more  easy,  rather  than  helping  to  keep  it  opeu." 
It  can  not  agree  with  President  Wilson  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  conditions  of  the  propo*<*d  loan  to  China.  It  insists  that 
there  was  nothing  unreasonable  iu  them,  for  among  other 
difficulties  wire  the  olistaelcs  placed  by  Chinese  officials  in 
way  of  proper  auditing.  Hence  the  bankers  did  not  cun*  to 
undertake  the  business  without  governmental  support,  and  felt 
oblig'd  to  outline  several  "indispensable  conditions  precedent 
to  the  negotiation  of  the  loan."  These  wen*: 

"That  they  should  have  the  right  to  satisfy  themselves  n«  to 
the  purposes  for  which  funds  were  required;  that  China  should 
herself  ervate  a  system  of  audit  in  which  foreigner*  should  be 
employed  with  executive,  not  merely  advisory.  |>ower*  to  insure 
the  effective  expenditure  of  loan  fund-  for  the  purpose*  specified; 
that  the  salt  taxes  hypothecated  for  the  service  of  the  louu  should 
l»*  administer'd  either  by  the  existing  Maritime  Customs  or¬ 
ganization  or  by  a  separate  Chinese  service  like  the  Customs, 
under  foreign  din-ction.  thus  safeguarding  the  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  security  despite  the  possible  continuation  or  recurrence 
of  unsettled  conditions  in  China. 
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"Tho  Salt  Gahelle  may  be  an  ancient,  but  it  us  certainly  not 
an  ‘antiquated*  form  of  taxation.  It  may  be  ‘burdensome.’  but 
that  is  because  of  the  corrupt  and  wasteful  methods  of  admin¬ 
istering  tho  salt  monopoly— methods  which  it  was  and  is  the 
desire  of  the  banking  groups  to  reform.” 

Rut  tho  no  loss  authoritative  New  York  Commercial  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  tho  weekly  Commercial  ami  Financial  Chronicle 
take  tho  opposite  view.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  according  to  The  Chronicle,  that  many  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  tho  loan  ‘‘were  irritating  and  distasteful  to  the  Peking 
Government — whether  reasonably  so  or  not,”  and  the  incident 
of  tho  Crisp  loan,  in  which  tho  Chinese  Government  deliberately 
undertook  negotiations  with  an  independent  syndicate,  seems  to 
have  arisen  directly  from  this  state  of  mind.”  The  American 
group  of  bankers,  if  wo  may  l>clievo  The  Chronicle,  “were  not 
enthusiastic  os  to  their  share  in  the  enterprise,”  but  con¬ 
tinued  their  participation  under  pressure  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and  felt  some  relief  when  President  Wilson's  state¬ 
ment  enabled  them  to  announce  their  withdrawn!.  In  this 
lluuncial  editor's  opinion  our  participation  in  the  loan  would  have 
secured  us  no  groat  commercial  advantage.  As  ho  puts  it: 

‘‘Wo  should  doubt  considerably  if  discrimination  could  he 
practised  against  any  nation  which  was  not  represented.  Trade 
relations  are  not  ordinarily  conducted  on  such  a  basis.  .  .  . 
International  good  holing  and  the  understanding  of  the  |»«-uliar 
needs  of  one  market  by  the  manufact urer*  ami  exporter*  in  tho 
other  have*  boen  far  more  efficacious  in  the  past. 

‘‘When  the  attitude  of  the  Kurt>|H«n  Powers  in  the  present 
group  is  examined,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  their 
primary  motive  has  Iteen  polities  pure  and  simple.  Otherwise 
one  could  hurdly  explain  satisfactorily  the  insistence  of  Russia 
and  Japan  to  join  in  the  syndicate — two  countries  which  ar* 
not  competitors  of  Kuro|a>  or  America  in  the  export  trade,  mil 
which,  incidentally,  are  not  cqiiip|H>d  with  capital  such  as  would 
make  them  natural  participants  in  a  large  foreign-loan  operation. 
The  answer  to  any  one  pt*rp|exed  as  to  the  action  of  those  two 
countries  is  easy:  their  motive  was  clearly  either  a  desire  to 
obtain  partial  political  domination  over  China  or  else  to  acquire 
the  option  to  exercise  as  much  domination  as  any  other  Power. 
Rut  if  this  is  so.  it  must  be  clear  that  for  the  United  States  to 


THE  DEFfTT-SHEHlFT  BCMXESS  AT  AS  BSD. 

—  I*  Mar  la  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


join  Europe  in  promoting  a  loan  syndicate  on  condition-  such  as 
have  been  laid  down  to  China  would  amount  to  committing  our 
State  Department  to  such  possible  interference.  We  can  not 
help  thinking  that  our  Government  is  well  out  of  it.” 

It  is  still  too  early  to  ascertain  just  the  way  in  which  the 
Wilson  policy  is  regarded  in  China.  A  New  York  Tribune  di¬ 


patch  from  Shanghai  gives  it  as  "the  opinion  of  observers  here" 
that  it  would  have  been  "infinitely  better"  if  America  “hud 
courageously  fought  China’s  cause  from  the  inside,  for  China 
positively  must  borrow  soon,  and  now  that  she  is  deprived  of 
American  protection,  which  has  hitherto  been  properly  given 


"AIN'T  I  A I.  WATS  MAP  TMK  r«E  or  THE  A  Mil  A  Nil  NAVVT" 


—Minor  In  the  8t.  leuU  Poit-Dhpcich. 

ami  of  the  most  valuable  nature,  tho  terms  she  will  obtain  can 
not  hut  bo  more  stringent.”  Rut  on  tho  oditorial  page  of  the 
same  New  York  paper  wo  find  The  China  Republican  of  Shanghai 
quoted  as  saying:  "It  may  bo  seriously  doubted  whether  in 
the  whole  hi«tnrv  of  modern  international  finance  any  respon¬ 
sible  government  over  before*  treated  such  monstrous  loan  con¬ 
ditions  seriously.”  And  some  one  semis  to  Tho  Evening  Root 
this  paragraph  taken  from  an  unnamed  Shanghai  trade  paper: 

"China  now  wants  to  lie  released  from  the  complicated  position 
in  which  she  has  been  thrown,  ami  to  gain  for  herself  once  more 
a  free  hand  to  borrow  from  whoever  is  willing  to  befriend  her. 
Tlie  question  aris**.  why  should  not  the  men  of  commerce  who 
have  such  an  enormous  stake  in  this  country  come  together,  and 
in-.i-t  upon  the  curtain  being  rung  down  u|m»ii  the  long-drawn-out 
fans*  that  has  occupied  the  boards  for  the  past  twelve  months, 
•he  playing  of  w  hich  jeopardize  their  interests  and  delays  tho 
fruition  of  their  legitimate  hop.-*  for  the  arrival  of  n  Immhii  in 
trade;  thereby  men's  minds  would  Is*  diverted  from  sordid 
politics,  and  the  republican  Government  alx.ut  to  tm  organize ! 
would  have  achaucc  to  show  w  hat  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing." 

It  should  lie  noted,  finally,  that  in  London  The  Economic,  a 
financial  authority,  betimes  that  the  abandonment  of  the  six- 
I'ower  plan  would  make  a  good  opening  for  indc|H*ndcnt  British 
enterprise,  and  in  this  country  several  editors  take  tho  positiou 
thus  stated  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

"Acting  independently,  our  bankers  will  probably  contribute 
something  toward  China’s  exchequer,  and  will  thus  lie  in  a 
pwition  to  maintain  and  extend  our  country's  social  and  political 
influence  in  the  big  Republic.  Alt  bo  our  Government  need  not, 
ami  will  not.  guarantee  any  such  loans,  the  stability  which  they 
will  aid  in  bringing  at  Peking  will  undoubtedly  hasten  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  Republic  by  us." 

Joined  with  the  St.  Louis  daily  iu  urging  immediate  format 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  Republic  r.e  find  such  New  York 
pa|»er  as  The  World,  Tribune.  Evening  Pood,  and  American,  tho 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  New  York  Sun  advise  caution, 
thinking,  to  use  The  Sunt  words,  that  "perhaps  it  will  bo  time 
to  recognize  the  Chinese  Republic  when  the  permanent  constitu¬ 
tion  is  built  and  goes  into  operation.” 
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RICH  AND  POOR  AMBASSADORS 

A  LONG  WITH  THE  EXIT  of  "dollar  diplomacy,"  some 

/  4  expect  to  see  the  departure  of  the  dollar  diplomat,  if 
^  ■*-  the  plan  of  appointing  ambassadors  of  moderate  means 
succeeds.  The  declination  of  Ricliard  Olnev  and  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot  to  accept  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  England,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  rvfusu!  of  William  F.  McCombs  to  go  to  Paris, 
have  started  a  country-wide  discussion.  The  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  (lad.)  thinks  the  situation  "has  become  a  shame  to  Amer¬ 
ica."  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Journal  1‘fog.),  "our 
present  inadequate  diplomatic  salaries  make  wealth  practically 
the  first  desideratum,  and  have  before  now  resulted  in  our 
being  rcpowntnl  by  men  who  may  bo  stati-smen  among  dilet¬ 
tanti,  but  who  are  only  dilettanti  among  statesmen."  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson's  own  views  on  the  subject  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  country  has  to  ask  such  sacrifice*  of 
those  who  are  invited  to  serve  it  abroad  a  svr»  ire  which  every 
year  bocon^ra  more  exacting  and  more  important.  The  sacrifice 
of  time,  of  means,  and  of  opportunity  at  home  is  very  serious  for 
any  but  men  of  large  means  and  leisure,  and  the  diplomatic 
service  is  unnecessarily  hampered.” 

Henry  White,  formerly  Ambassador  to  Germany.  who  is  one 
of  several  prominent  diplomats  who  have  risen  in  the  service  by 
promotion,  is  quoted  ns  saying  that  he  bopi«  the  President's 
statement,  "emanating  fmrn  the  highest  authority  in  tbc  land, 
may  at  least  draw  tin-  attention  of  our  countrymen  to  a  condition 
which  is,  nnd  lias  been  for  some  time  past,  little  short  of  x»n- 
dalotis."  Mr.  White  part  u-u  lari  res: 

"It  is  monstrous,  particularly  in  u republii .  that  no  one  unless 
he  Is-  possest  of  it  large  income  or  willing  lo  s|M*nd  hi*  capital, 
onn  now  accept  one  of  the  important  embassies.  Every  other 
llrst-elass  Power  provides  at  the  great  capital*,  either  by  purchase 
or  long-term  lease,  a  suitable  embassy  house  in  which  to  lodge 
its  Ambassador,  his  family,  the  ollW  and  the  arelii\<->. 

"Such  houses  an-  kept  up  at  the  uxpensa  of  the  different 
governments,  and  a  suitable  salnrv  in  addition  is  |«id  the  Am¬ 
bassador,  the  idea  In-mg  that  lie  should  not  have  to  pay  out  of 
his  own  |K»eket  for  the  services  which  he  is  rendering  his  country. 

"Wo  not  only  pay  a  salury  which  is  wholly  inadequate  in  any 
of  the  important  capitals,  including  Bm-nos  Aires,  in  South 
America,  but  owing  to  the  laek  of  any  bouse  in  which  the  Am¬ 
bassador  can  live  even  this  meager  salary  is  uncertain,  as  the 
recipient  can  not  tell  what  amount  will  have  to  lie  deducted 
therefrom  for  rent . 

"i  do  uot  believe  it  jHitwibk-  for  any  American  Ambassador 


to  get  on  at  Paris,  London.  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  or  even 
Vienna  with  less  than  $40.(K)0  or  $50,000  a  year,  ami  of  course 
many  of  our  Amliassadors  have  to  s|>end  much  more-.  If  the 
Government  owned  its  own  emliassv  houses  this  sum  could  1k» 
materially  reduced." 

No  diplomatic  appointment  ever  met  with  such  instaut  and 
widespread  approval  a*  that  of  Dr.  Eliot,  thinks  E.  Clarence 
Jones,  president  of  the  Embassy  Association,  v.ho  goes  on  to  say 
of  his  refusal  that  "it  is  an  open  sis-ret  that  his  reason  was  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  fi*  I  that  his  private  income  would  enable 
him  to  support  an  establishment  iu  Lomlou  uud  to  entertain 
upon  a  scale  that  ha*  come  to  Is-  associated  with  the  Ismdon 
Embassy."  The  Embassy  Association  was  formed  in  1900.  and 
its  purpose  i*  "the  promotion  nnd  encouragement  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  bv  the  I’nited  States  of  permanent  houses  for  its  Ambassa¬ 
dor*  in  foreign  countries."  Frederie  II.  Coudert,  the  inter- 
jiationa!  lawyer,  who  i*  a  member  of  the  executive  ootnmitl<*o 
of  th«  Embassy  Association,  declare*  that  half  of  the  fight  for 
the  principle*  advocated  by  the  Pnwidoul  was  won  by  the 
passage  l««t  year  of  the  Snowden  Bill  providing  for  "the  pureluiso 
or  erection,  within  certain  limits  of  cost,  of  embassy,  legation, 
ami  consular  buildings  abroad."  and  appropriating  SAOO.OIMI 
for  that  end.  Mr.  CoudtTt  sa>s  that  "it  would  In-  u  misfortune 
sh«iuld  the  high  jaists  in  the  American  diplomatic  service  tend 
to  iMs-onie  the  iM-rquisitcs  of  plutocracy." 

The  Washington  /’«»»/  (Ind.)  admits  that  "the  financial  ques¬ 
tion  had  a  licanug  on  the  declinations."  but  wonders  if,  taken 
in  a  larger  sense,  "the  series  of  refusals  of  tenders  of  high 
honors"  does  not  "constitute  a  protest  ugninst  exlre-me  mdi- 
caiisin  in  the  party."  And  the  views  of  the  Washington  Star 
(Ind.)  are-  even  more*  hostile: 

"Much  of  tin-  talk  that  our  diplomatic  posts  lire-  at  the  mercy 
now  of  money-bags  is  rot.  To  fortify  the  charge,  the  rase  of 
Whitelaw  Iteid  is  often  cit.d.  And  yet  no  ease  so  little  supports 
the  charge.  Mr.  Rend  wa*  a  rich  man.  but  at  the  same  time 
very  able  and  accomplished.  Intellectually  he  rose  easily  to 
the  fullest  requirements  of  his  post  nt  London,  lie  was  the 
intimate  associate  of  scholars,  and  statesmen,  and  men  of  the 
world — an  all-around  man  of  the  best  caliber,  lie  entertained 
litierally  at  his  individual  oxjx-nsc.  But  had  he  lived  within  his 
salary,  the  very  men  who  have  criticized  him  for  display  would 
have  leetun-d  him  for  ostentatious  niggnrelliness. 

"In  this  |»articular  the  President  hux  stumbled  at  the  start, 
but  not  neci-Niarily  with  serious  results  to  his  Administration. 
A  little  more  can-  should  **-t  thing-  right.  There-  is  n  good  deni  of 
money  in  this  country,  but  a  good  ileal  of  it  is  associated  with 
brains." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  Commoner  li  standing  loyally  for  Iho  Administration'*  forel.cn  policy. 
— ,SD/u<UJr  Pott -Standard. 

It  Is  now  painfully  apparent  that  Iho  pic  counter  Is  not  a  quick-lunch 
establishment  It  aihlngton  Port. 

P atkonaoe-h i.'Ntinij  continue-  lo  be  the  m«t  prufliabk-  occupation  In 
Washington  -U»  the  hotel*.  St.  Lemlt  Globr-Oemocrat. 

Ps ItlUl-s  It  would  Ih-  well  to  have  the  speeches  of  W.  J.  Itryan  edited, 
before  delivery,  by  the  fk-crvHary  of  Stale.  -Chicago  A'rera 

HCRKLY  thh  fiuw  about  si  vine  pro**'  Ihc  minimum  wage 1*  ni|>ri1tiuu.* 
We  are  all  getting  th*-  minimum  ■  *«<’  now.  Richmond  Timer-ltupauh. 

Timur.  Is  practical  unanimity  of  Democratic  opinion  that  f»**t  now  pre¬ 
vailing  at  Washington  seriously  inrnitn  the  "plum”  crop.  .Vrer  York 
Herald. 

PkSUOSB  says  ho  favors  th.-  direct  election  of  ITiitrd  Stairs  Senators 
Now  If  hc’tl  just  indona-  the  law  of  gravitation  he  cl  rellcv.  IU-  public  mini 
ever  so  much. — Philadelphia  Scrth  American 

TlIK  common  notion  that  talk  I-  cheep  will  have  to  (hr  way  »*-fore  the 
Hguri-v  of  the  Hell  telephone  «>-t.oi  which  «nn.»ioo>  --n*.  r«<  |pts  of 
SIVU.lMO.OOU  Tor  a  -Inule  year.  -Chicago  Record- Herald. 

A  eHILxmUHOPIsT.  writes  K  I-  C  l«  a  man  who  employ  :  rl*  at  «.'•  a 
week  and  draws  a  tlrst-pnur  story  in  the  newspaper*  evrry  time  Is-  comes 
through  with  » 10. MOO  to  aiti  in  the  work  or  faunal  itrurh  in  Palagoela  — 
Dell  oil  Se m. 


Bin  recommendation  for  the  parrel  post  1*  that  expr-rfw  compuuie-  usti 
It.  .Vrer  York  American. 

AaToxi-iiMrvT  on  waking  up  In  the  morning  and  finding  tho  country 
all  right  U  gradually  wearing  oft.— Buffalo  Enquirer. 

Is  Ismdon  It  I-  the  suffragette- who  are  the  hoodlum*.  In  Washington 
II  -rs-ra*  to  lw  the  antis.  — .San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

M IUTAXT  suffrag.tt.-s  of  Kngland  have  hern  burning  bridges  but  whet  her 
before  or  behind  them  remains  to  In-  dlacorrred.-  -Chicago  Xeirs. 

Ii  the  paintings  of  the  Futurists  are  any  Indication  of  wluit  the  future 
L«  to  be  like,  who  would  want  to  Uve  forever?  Charletlon  .Veto  and  Courier. 

New  York  is  excited  over  the  dope -dot Ions  of  ta«l  robbers.  The  rates 
a  re  Just  about  as  extortionate  ben-  yet  I  be  police  do  nothing.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Xml h  American. 

Pbe-idevt  Wlisto  I  -rnijnil.nl dy  returning  all  the  gifts  be  bus  nsvlvol 
since  reaching  the  White  I totis.-.  Mr  Kn*n  L*  one  of  tluwe  lo  whom  n 
package  ha-  l-stt  -.-nl  Philadelphia  Xorth  American 

M»xr  Tory  paper*  hasten  u>  warn  the  world  (lint  a  living  wage  will 
not  save  girl-  frum  ruin.  IVrhaps  not  In  every  case.  Hut.  by  the  way. 
what  will  a  wage  which  Is  not  a  living  wag.-  do  lo  Uleni"  Philadelphia 
Xorlk  American. 

Kcvur.  Mr.  Itryan.  you  inu«i  glance  over  document*  b.  fore  signing 
them  Otherwise  you  may  find  vour-lf  committed  to  a  sot  of  Balzac  In 
forty  volur.v  •.  half  morocco,  or  an  application  for  a  million  dollars’  worth 
of  life-insurance  Chicago  Tribune. 


Foreign  Commin 


CANADIAN  OBJECTION  TO  AIDING  ENGLAND 


UNWILLINGNESS  to  semi  good  Canadian  money, 
ships,  or  nn*n  to  help  Great  Britain  is  felt  ami  openly 
avowed  by  some  of  our  northern  neighl>or*.  TIkw« 
objectors  go  beyond  the  group  represented  by  Mr.  Kmmerson. 
who  merely  resented  British  naval  dictation  as  to  th*-  method 
of  Canada's  contribution.  Their  method  is  perfectly  simple; 
they  would  give  nothing  at  all.  They  are 
"largely  massed  in  Quebec,  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  addition  in  part*  of  western  Can- 
ada,"  says  a  native  Canadian,  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  the  Ixtndon 
Contemporary  Uni  nr.  "They  ridicule  the 
idea  of  Canada  being  in  danger  from  in¬ 
vasion,  and  they  object  absolutely  to  In¬ 
coming  involved  in  any  European  conflict 
whatsoever."  Old  World  quarrel*  do  not 
concern  them;  their  interests  an*  in  the 
New.  In  fact,  they  suspect  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  riding  class.-*  an*  merely  using  the  Cana¬ 
dians  ns  pawns,  without  caring  a  button 
for  their  real  interests,  and  in  case  of 
war  would  keep  Canada's  naval  force  in 
English  waters  and  let  Canada  shift  for 
herself.  "This  is  the  old  Canadian  view," 
and  it  is  a  minority  view,  but  we  an-  as¬ 
sured  that  it  exists.  We  find  it  exprral 
pretty  strongly  in  a  letter  to  the  Ismdoii 
Daily  Chronicle  from  one  who  merely  sign* 
himself  "A  Canadian  Nationalist."  Great 
Britain  has  not  done  anything  to  develop 
or  help  Canada,  he  says,  so  why  should 
Canada  bo  called  upon  to  help  or  add  to 
the  naval  stn-ngth  of  the  mother  country? 

"The  people  who  have  devclop.*d  Canada 
have  been  the  Canadians  themselves."  The 
Canadians,  as  he  sees  it.  have  undergone 
all  kinds  of  hardship  in  turning  a  wilderness 
into  a  cultivate*!  land,  and  he  believes  that  thi*  agitation  in 
favor  of  help  to  England  originates  in  London  or  i*  cooked  up 
by  an  Imperialistic  clique  iu 
Toronto.  To  quote  his  words: 

"The  roots  of  tho  present  agi¬ 
tation  for  Canadian  contribution 
to  lm|H-rial  armaments  will  Is* 
found  in  Ixindnn — not  in  Canada. 

The  action  of  Canada  is  a  result 
very  largely  due  to  outside  pn-s- 
sure  which  has  b.*cn  brought  to 
bear  through  an  exceptionally 
thorough  and  able  propaganda 
which  ha*  been  carried  on  bv  the 
Imperialist  section,  who  have  en¬ 
listed  a  number  of  Canadians 
whose  interests  are  centered  in 
the  city  of  Toronto.  They  have 
scattered  titles  and  dangled  titles 
and  rewards  of  various  kinds  be¬ 
fore  those  who  care  for  such 
things,  and  often  secured  support 
in  this  way.  Canadians  have  been 
told  that  a  serious  emergency  ex¬ 
isted;  that  the  motherland  was 
ingreat  peril, andit  was  theirduty 


to  stand  by  it.  A  large  proportion  of  Canadians  are  of  British 
birth,  and  have  an  unquestionable  afTc-lion  for  the  motherland. 
They  have rmponded.  many  of  them,  to  this  appeal,  not  realising 
that  it  was.  to  a  largv  extent,  baaed  upon  an  imaginary  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  or  upon  conditions  which  do  not  really  exist.” 

The  general  run  of  young  men  in  Canadian  universities  aro 
not  devoted,  at  any  coat,  to  the  interests 
of  the  motherland,  ho  avers;  they  aru 
Canadians  first  and  last.  He  declare*  it 
al»urd  that  a  poor  country  like  Canuda 
should  lie  called  upon  to  help  a  rich  country 
like  England.  As  he  put*  it: 

"The  resource*  of  Canada  are  trifling  as 
compared  with  the  resourew  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  It  seems  absurd  that  a  country  which 
is  borrowing  money  to  such  a  large  extent 
as  Canada  is  doing  should  Ih<  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  which  has  not  only  got  loans  all  over 
the  world,  but  is  u  lending  nation  to  a  gn  at,  r 
extent  than  any  nation  in  history,  and  one 
which  reinvests  its  intenwt  every  year. 

"While  the  Imperialist  agitation  has  been 
carri.d  on  for  a  good  time,  nothing  has 
n -suited  from  it  except  shouting,  until  the 
nnxal  proposal  of  Mr.  Borden.  Those  who 
have  taken  no  part  heretofore  are  now  go¬ 
ing  to  la-  «tim*l  to  action.  There  arc  many 
w  ho  feel  that  if  the  British  connection  means 
that  we  are  going  to  be  dragoon.*!,  and  that 
influences  an-  going  to  lie  brought  to  Is-ar 
upon  us  as  they  have  Iwn  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  Canada  diverted  from  its 
natural  and  proper  course,  then  they  would 
pn-f.-r  an  independent  Canada.  I  should  not 
Is-  at  all  surprised  if  the  present  movement 
for  the  navy  were  to  n-sult  in  a  very  rapid 
growth  of  feeling  in  favor  of  Canadian  in¬ 
dependence. 

"The  proper  policy  for  the  Canadians  to 
take  in  n-gnnl  to  naval  defense  is  to  defend 
their  own  ports  and  to  relieve  Great  Britain 
from  all  expense  (if,  in  fart,  she  is  at  any  cx|H-nse  now)  regard¬ 
ing  our  defense.  Then,  if  it  were  thought  necessary,  some 

small  ships  could  be  built  uml  a 
navy  thus  started.  The  amount 
‘.hat  would  have  to  bo  expended 
would  In*  small.  In  fart,  there 
seems  no  n-ason  why  Canada, 
just  now.  should  have  a  na\  y 
or.  at  any  rale,  any  more  of  a 
navy,  than  a  very  small  one." 

Mr.  Ilamar  Greenwood,  the 
Conte  m porary  Review  writer 
quoted  at  the  opening  of  this  arti- 
clr,  say*  the  objection  to  aiding 
Great  Britain,  however,  "is  giv¬ 
ing  way  before  the  growing  d«- 
termination  of  most  Canadians 
to  take  an  increasing  share  in  the 
working  out  of  the  Empire's  des¬ 
tiny."  And  England,  he  adds, 
can-*  less  for  Canadiuu  coin  than 
for  Canadian  loyalty,  and.  if  nec¬ 
essary,  will  continue  to  slum'  ler 
the  naval  burden. 


mn.  n.  a.  uracipox. 


Who  ijuolrd  the  Anwrfa-an  Drrlara- 
Uoo  of  I adefs-ndmer  In  Ih*  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  In  a  protest 
aaalnsl  llrlialns  natal  dk-ta<Um. 


THE  ARM  AM  EXT  RACK. 

John vr  lUix— "Wall  for  me.” 

-PmU  MaU  Gautu  (London). 
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TURKISH  HEART-BURNINGS 


THK,FALL  of  Adriano  pie.  and  the  expected  end  of  the 
war  on  terms  that  will  leave  the  Turk  with  only  a 
foothold  in  Europe,  are  producing  an  intense  feeding  of 
humiliation  in  Constantinople.  The  press  of  that  city  an*  under 
a  strict  censorship,  and  little  or  nothing  can  be  printed  that  will 
bo  unfavorable  to  Shcvket  I’asha.  Enver  Bov.  and  the  other 
leaders  who  seized  the  reins  of  government  on  the  plea  that  they 
would  crumple  up  the  Bulgarian  Army  and  recover  all  the 
territory  overrun  by  the  Allies.  But  there  can  be  no  censorship 
of  the  "man  on  the  street,"  and  private  reports  say  that  bitter 


TIIE  COMMANDER  OP  ADRIAXOPI.K. 

Ohn/.l  Nhukrl  1’n'ha.  whose  tfrfrme  of  the  anrinit  Turkish 
mi»n»l  will  l»r  memorable  In  thr  annals  of  European  warfare,  lie 
held  out  a  few  days  more  tlmn  Hvc  monthv 


criticism  of  the  Government  is  heard  on  every  side.  “Reform" 
is  spoken  of  in  many  Turkish  papers,  but  while  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  tile  reform  of  Turkey  menu  to  mean  driving  the  Turk 
into  Asia,  in  Turkey  itself  it  means  the  actual  doing  of  what  has 
been  talked  and  written  about  as  necessary  and  m-glccbd  for 
many  years.  One  intelligent  Turk  in  Constantinople  is  quoted 
os  characterizing  this  neglect  in  severe  terms,  saying: 

"A- blind  man  is  in  no  greater  danger  than  one  who  doses  his 
eyes  in  face  of  vital  facts.  Sootier  or  later  he  v\  ill  run  against 
something  and  bo  erusht.  We  have  been  doing  this  all  our 
days.  Some  months  ago  we  unsheathed  our  swords,  but  did  not 
succeed,  because  before  drawing  our  sword*  we  did  not  waken 
our  mind  ami  soul  from  the  sleep  of  centuries. 

"To  lose  provinces  is  to  grow  smaller  on  the  map.  Thi*  doc* 
not  much  frighten  me.  1  am  more  afraid  of  growing  smaller  in 
mind  and  soul. 

"Tin*  other  day  a  friend  was  saying,  ‘  How  did  it  happen  that 
we  gave  up  that  large  Ktimelia  in  ten  days?*  ‘No.  my  simph- 
minded  friend.*  I  said,  ‘not  in  ten  days,  not  even  in  ten  years, 
but  centuries  ago  we  began  to  give  those  bods  hank  when  we 
conquered  and  took  them.* 


"With  the  calamities  that  have  now  ltef alien  us,  an*  we  going 
to  wake  up — or  shall  wc  return  to  our  old  sleep  by  merely  shifting 
our  position  in  the  1**1?" 

A  bitter  note  of  regret  runs  through  the  comment  of  the 
Ta*riri  Efkyar  (Constantinople.  March  10).  It  admits  that  the 
strongest  diplomacy  is  that  which  is  backed  by  the  bayonet,  but 
it  remarks  that  wisdom  also  has  its  place  in  diplomacy,  and  ro- 
tl«-cts  that  Turkish  statesmans! p  has  seemed  to  have  neither 
w isdoin  nor  bayonets.  It  says: 

"It  must  1**  regretfully  acknowledged  that  in  our  statesman¬ 
ship.  whether  internal  or  external,  no  marked  degree  of  skill  has 
liren  seen.  In  internal  ulTairs  we  have  forgotten  tbut  progress 
must  go  a*  slowly  as  the  nntioii  develops,  and  we  have  tried  to 
ape  western  methods  t«*»  servilely,  forgetting  our  own  character¬ 
istics  as  Orientals,  and  in  this  way  we  have  failed  to  meet  the 
ii.s-.1s  of  our  s.K*ial  administration  or  to  take  any  real  step  in 
needed  reform*. 

"Nor  can  we  Ibid  much  cause  for  congratulation  for  any 
success  in  our  foreign  policy  gained  since  the  establishment  of 
tin-  constitution.  Even  up  to  this  very  year  our  policy  has  Ihwiu 
vacilbting  Ih-iwi-.  ii  the  Triple  Allinnee  and  the  Triple  Kntento. 
This  vacillation  has  caused  only  weakness,  dissension,  ami  grow¬ 
ing  injury  among  ourselves.  .  .  .  Wo  do  not  reenll  all  this  to 
criticize  the  Government,  but  to  show  how  foolish  it  is  to  have 
our  feeling*  run  away  with  us  in  handling  political  questions.  It 
is  to  lie  hojM-d  that  it  will  teach  us  n  lasting  lesson,  for  we  have 
much  to  b-arn  for  our  present  needs  and  our  future  safety.  We 
M*-ni  pom-si  with  the  idea  that  wo  must  trail  after  either  the 
Triple  Allinnee  or  the  Triple  Entente.  Here  is  our  mistake. 

"Our  interests  after  this  war  will  lie  largely  in  Asia.  Mean¬ 
time.  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean  has  assumed  a  now  im¬ 
portance.  nff.-ct mg  the  interests  of  many  Governments.  The 
Government  that  rule*  the  eastern  shores  of  this  sea  will  hold 
the  Imlancr  of  power  in  Mediterranean  control,  if  only  it  observes 
the  principle*  of  wise  statesmanship  und  lias  the  tact,  to  adjust 
delicately  and  graciously  the  questions  that  arise  in  international 
relations.  The  first  requirement,  however,  is  the  harmonious 
union  of  the  constituent  memliers  of  our  own  body  politic."— 
TranCation  made  for  Tin:  LiTKKARr  Diukst. 


THE  MONEY  SQUEEZE  IN  GERMANY 

THE  TIGHTNESS  of  money  in  Germany  is  not  only  of 
interest,  but  of  importance  and  concern,  to  all  tho 
world.  It  is  well  known  thut  Germany's  war  budget 
has  been  swelling  to  enormous  pro|>ortions,  and  taxation  is  be¬ 
coming  b.-avier  year  by  year.  At  last  Berlin's  money  market 
trcmlthd  on  the  edge  of  some  such  situation  us  confronted  the 
London  Exchange  in  iStlfl  and  New  York  during  the  panic  of 
1007.  and  was  only  saved  by  iiii|*>rting  gold  at  a  high  rate  and 
by  th.*  easing  of  all  markets  on  the  belief  that  the  Balkan  War  is 
ending.  People  an-  asking  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  state  of 
thing*  in  a  country  like  Germany — one  of  the  wealthiest  of 
Europe’s  manufacturing  and  supply  center*.  A  writer  in  the 
bmikm  Mail  attempts  to  account  for  the  crisis,  signing 

himself  "A  Financier."  This  clear  ami  lucid  observer  remarks: 

"The  Berlin  Stringency  is  traceable  to  the  unsettled  rendi¬ 
tions  on  the  Continent,  acting  upon  a  financial  position  already 
strained  by  economic  causes.  The  industrial  development  of 
Germany  and  the  growth  of  it*  population  and  production  have 
ni-eessarily  involved  an  increasing  demand  for  gold  currency. 
1-argc  *iiiii*  of  money  have,  moreover.  Ih-cii  inv.-sied  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  cuterpri*e*.  for  the  fruit iou  of  which 
time  must  bo  allowed.  Much  the  *  i me  sort  of  thing,  only  in  a 
far  more  serious  form,  took  place  in  England  in  iHfifl,  when  as  a 
consequence  of  the  --an-  caused  by  Napoleon  the  Third's  belli¬ 
cose  utt. -ranee*,  following  on  huge  lock-ups  in  railway  projects, 
money  was  practically  unobtainable,  and  one  big  house  after  an¬ 
other  had  to  put  up  its  shutters.  Wo  are  not  suggesting  that 
there  is  any  immediate  fear  of  a  German  commercial  panic; 
wc  are  only  pointing  our  a  similarity  of  kind,  but  different  in 
degree,  to  tho  disastrous  cX|M-rienee  of  INttO.  For  there  can  be 
no  quc*tion  at  all  that  the  rival  armament  preparations  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  have  produced  a  state  of  nervous  tension 
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THE  OTTOMAN  KMIlltE  UNDER  BOLYMAX  TOE  MAoMITCEVT. 
Upon  a  rich  rug  the  Sultan  alia.  proud  anal  ■twm*.  The  Cn*mt  ad¬ 
vances,  I  he  Cn«  rvtrvaU. 


TOE  omutN  rurtitr.  rKDER  eoltan  maiimxb  n. 

But  a  myntiriou*  hand  ■pp.-ar*  ami  draw*  a  ways  |*>rtlon  of  the  rug. 
The  Sultan  hnromr*  worried. 


SAD  PARTINO  BETWEEN  TUB  RUO  AND 


of  which  the  gold  scarcity  lit  a  natural  t ho  unpleasant  expression. 
"Two  things  always  follow  waro*  of  this  character:  aomc  people 
hoard  their  gold  and  other*  make  haste  to  adl  their  Meuritip*. 
the*  latter  because  they  either  aetually  want  the  money  or  an» 
afraid  that  prices  will  drop  still  lower.  The  political  uncertainty 
of  which  the  military  anti  fiscal  measures  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  art'  the  culmination  has  now  lasted  for  some  time,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  from  £1  5.000,000  to  £30.000,000  in  sold  has  been 
honrded  in  Germany  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  War.  The 
ordinary  requirements  of  tho  Government,  ooming  last  week  at  a 
time  of  stringency,  made  that  stingency  more  acute.  This  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  forced  sale  of  international  securities  on 
Gcrmun  account,  resultingin  a  heavy  fall  and  a  react  mg  depression 
on  Continental  and  American  exchanges." 

Tho  aching  need  of  Oermany  just  now  is  a  large  supply  of 
octuul  money.  The  situation  can  only  In*  relieved  by  replenishing 
the  currency,  durian*  this  writer,  who  goes  on  to  sketch  the 
situation  as  follows: 

"  Between  February  22  and  March  7  the  Imperial  Reichsbank 
lost  over  two  millions  in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  altho 
in  the  week  ending  March  7  there  was  an  increase  of  £141.  ISO  in 
the  gold  coin  and  bullion.  The  next  return  may  perhaps  show  a 
further  improvement,  for  bullion  to  the  extent  of  £900,000  was 
bought  in  London  on  Berlin  account  this  week,  ami  more  of  the 
shipments  due  here  will  probably  be  secured  by  the  same  buyers; 
and  gold  is  also  going  to  some  extent  from  New  York.  ...  If 
the  Berlin  rate  should  rise  abovo  its  present  point  of  6  per  cent., 
the  difficulty  of  raising  money  will  bo  intensified,  tho  financial 


TOE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  UNDER  SULTAN  ABDUL  HAMID. 

The  rug  grow*  still  smaller,  while  bomb*  explode  about  I  be  Sultan, 
who  Is  now  alarmed. 


THE  SULTAN— AN 


disorder  will  booomr  more  acute,  and  a  commercial  crisis  will  lx> 
within  the  Itounds  of  probability.  The  queation,  therefore,  is 
whether  Germany  will  succeed  in  obtaining  enough  gold  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  heavy  pn«*ure  on  the  money  market  which  threatens 
to  prevail  during  the  whole  month  of  Mareb." 

By  herculean  exertions  the  gold  waa  secured  and  panic  averted. 
This  gold  pinch  bads  the  financier  to  make  some  reflection*  on 
the  gold  standard  as  a  too  inelastic  basis  of  currenoy: 

"The  crux  of  the  situation  is  that,  except  in  a  few  Far  East- 
.tii  countries,  the  financial  fabric  of  the  world,  with  its  vast 
system  of  credit,  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  and  chicks,  all  rests 
upon  the  one  standard  of  value— the  only  asset  that  is  invariably 
liquid  at  its  flxt  worth— namely  gold.  In  normal  conditions  the 
world’s  gold  supply  sulTlcs  for  the  world  s  necessities,  hut  with 
the  continual  growl h  of  population,  the  tendency  of  wages  to 
increase,  and  other  influential  factors,  the  danger  of  abnormal 
pressure  on  weak  spots  will  Income  increasingly  frequent  and  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  handle.  Germany  is  not  a  gold- producing 
country;  on  the  other  hand,  her  production  of  iron  and  steel  is 
going  up  by  baps  and  bounds. and  this  is  wealth,  even  if  it  is  not 
a  medium  of  exehange.  The  financial  weakness  that  now  mcnuccs 
the  country  is  only  temporary.  It  .s  hut  comparatively  few 
years  since  Germany  adopted  a  gold  currency,  and  altho  (hut 
fact  has  no  direct  hearing  on  the  present  monetary  squeeze,  ex¬ 
cept  as  regards  the  requirements  for  coinage,  it  accounts  in  a 
measure  for  the  industrial  expansion,  accompanied  by  speculative 
activities,  that  make  money  crises  more  possible  where  the  ulti¬ 
mate  basis  of  credit  ia  limited  aud  inelastic." 


TOE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  UNDER  TOE  TOUNO  TURKS. 

The  Sultan  U  able  to  hold  hardly  any  of  ihr  nip.  The  Crescent  dis¬ 
appear*  everywhere  before  Uk-  Cross. 


ORIENTAL  TALE. 


— Lrciurrs  pour  Tout  (Paris). 
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ITIKI  or  A  RAILWAY  WTATION  AT  RAUWDCRTON  (BUCR1NUH  AMHJIWK). 


RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  ENGLAND  BURNED  BY  SUFFRAGETTES  TO  PROVE  THEIR  ABILITY  TO  VOTE. 


DEPORTATION  FOR  SUFFRAGETTES? 

HE  OREAT  LEADER  of  tho  English  demanded  of 
vote*  for  women,  Mm.  Ponkhuml.  wu  recently  com¬ 
mit  U'd  for  trial  on  various  charge*  of  public  violence. 
When  imprisoned  she  threatened  to  commit  suicide  by  voluntary 
starvation.  She  wan  immediately  let  out  on  tail,  and  her  con¬ 
viction  IxwomeH  u  fiasco,  exclaim*  The  Saturday  Review  (Lon- 
don).  This  incisive  organ  of  public  opinion  asks  what  in  to  tic 
done  with  these  female  agitators.  and  considers  various  severe 
measures: 

"Tho  most  plausible,  perhaps,  is  the  policy  of  allowing  hunger- 
slriken*  to  die  in  jail.  Certainly  it  ia  difficult  to  see  how  or 
why  authority  nhouid  incur  any  blame  for  the  death  of  a  person 
who  starve*  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  who  has  food  hut  will  not 
take  it.  But  we  hnvo  to 
reckon  with  a  society  in 
which  brimming  senti¬ 
mentality  has  largely 
usurped  the  functions 
of  reason,  and  we  have 
to  guard  against  any 
act  which  might  foster 
tho  anarchy  which  has 
to  be  supprvst.  The 
militants  themselves 
boast  that  the  death  of 
a  ‘martyr’  in  prison, 
either  through  starva¬ 
tion  or  through  forcible 
feeding,  would  bo  tho 
best  recruiting  agent  for 
their  antisocial  cause. 

We  believe  that  this 
calculation  is  correct 
and  that,  however  great 
the  volume  of  public 
indignation  against  mil¬ 
itant  suffragism  may 
now  lie,  tho  successful 
suicide  of  a  suffragist  in 
prison  would  spread  the 
blaze  of  insurrection  and 

increase  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Therefore  we  have  no 
belief  in  the  effectiveness  of  this,  the  simplest  course.  Of  course, 
the  attachment  of  the  funds  of  the  militant  organizations  would 
lie  a  very  useful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  and  wc  should 
rejoice  if  this  could  be  effected  under  existing  sanctions.  But. 


in  and  by  itself,  the  acquest ration  of  funds  would  not  he  much 
more  likely  to  bring  disorder  to  an  end  than  lack  of  money  is 
effective  in  preventing  war." 

This  writer,  as  if  by  a  second  thought,  then  suggests  a  less 
violent  and  more  merciful  treatment: 

"Almost  every  civilised  community  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  to  exclude  from  its  life  the  undesirable  intruder.  To 
deport  from  this  country,  with  no  option  of  return,  all  prisoners 
who  refuse  food  in  jail  would  not  strain  very  far  this  elementary 
right  of  self -protec lion.  For  this  purpose  a  bill  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Hut  tbe  Government  would  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
passing  rapidly  through  all  its  stages  any  measure  which  prontisod 
any  real  remedy  for  the  present  evil.  It  would  want,  of  course, 
careful  thought  and  drafting.  Refusal  of  food  would  need 
exact  definition.  Hut  the  resource*  of  the  draftsmen  should 
l<e  quite  equal  to  the  ne«*ds  of  such  a  bill.  This  plan,  we 

believe,  would  l*o  a 
useful  deterrent,  would 
forestall  martyrdom, 
and  become  n  way  out 
of  the  present  ridiculous 
impiiBte.  Also,  most 
certain  benefit  of  nil, 
this  country  would  be 
free  of  a  number  of  un¬ 
desirable  persons. 

"By  one  means  or 
another  the  conspiracy 
and  tho  lawlessness 
must  Ik*  supprrat.  If 
that  bo  not  done,  only 
one  consequence  can 
ensue — mob  violence  in 
which  one  or  several 
of  the  women  will  In* 
mauled  to  death  by  pub¬ 
lic  hooliganism.  That  is 
a  disaster  for  the  state, 
for  society,  and  for  nil 
the  fouml.it ions  of  na¬ 
tional  and  domestic  life, 
which  all  reasonably 
sane  men  and  women 
must  dread  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  anxiety.  One  can  see  the  springs  of  primitive  pas¬ 
sion  have  been  loosened  already . 

“  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  some  suffragette  outrage  will 
kill  somebody,  or  more  than  one,  and  then  the  mob  explosion 
will  come.” 


IMPLEMENTS  OP  DESTRUCTION 

Pound  during  •  raid  on  a  suITraiceUc  arsenal  at  Campdcn  Hill  Garden*  London 


A  TIDAL  POWER-PLANT 

PLENTY  OF  PLANS  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  flow 
of  the  tides  for  generating  power  on  a  large  scale,  but  all 
have  stopt  short  before  they  were  realized.  The  old- 
fashioned  tide-mill  illustrates  what  can  be  done,  but  its  modem 
big  brother  has  never  yet  materialized,  altho  he  has  always 
looked  well  on  paper.  His  latest  portrait  is  drawu  in  The 
Electrical  Review  (London.  February  21 ).  in 
the  description  of  a  proposed  tidal  power- 
plant  at  Huaum,  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
coast  of  the  North  Sea.  where,  between  the 
Isle  of  Nordatrand  and  the  mainland,  a  res¬ 
ervoir  of  *1,000  acres  is  to  be  created  by 
mcuua  of  omlwuikmcnts.  This  reservoir  will 
Ik*  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  tank, 
communicating  by  sluices  with  the  shallow  in¬ 
land  sea  on  one  hand  and  the  turbine-plant 
on  the  other.  This  is  asserted  by  The  Re¬ 
view  to  be  "the  first  serious  ut tempt  to  use 
(the  titles]  for  the  production  of  energy."  It 
may  bo  remarked  that  the  tides  have  plenty 
of  energy  already;  they  do  not  have  to  "pro¬ 
duce"  it;  the  only  trouble  is  to  utilize  it. 

How  the  German  engineer!  are  planning  to 
accomplish  this  is  told  in  the  following 
words : 

"The  scheme  is  based  on  the  assumption 
of  u  uniform  tidal  amplitude  of  ten  feet,  tin* 
lowest  ebb  and  highest  flood  each  time  reach¬ 
ing  the  same  level,  and  their  difference  of  level 
always  being  ten  feet.  Under  this  assumption 
tin* working  of  the  plant  will  In*  as  follows: 

When  the  water  in  the  sea  is  higher  than 
in  the  upper  reservoir,  this  will  bo  filled 
through  the  sluices;  if.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  water  in  the  upper  reservoir  be  at  a  higher 
level,  this  will  flow  off  through  the  turbines, 
thus  actuating  the  latter.  This  would  com-  . 
meno©  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  low  tide,  and  cease  short¬ 
ly  after  the  beginning  of  high  tide.  An  opposite  process  is  to 
take  place  in  the  lower  tank;  when  the  water  in  the  sea  is  higher 
than  in  the  tank,  it  will  flow  in  through  the  turbines,  thus  start¬ 
ing  these  some  time  after  the  I -ginning  of  high  tide,  and  stop¬ 
ping  them  somo  time  after  the  licginning  of  low  tide.  If  the 
wakv  in  the  sea  bo  lower  than  in  the  tank,  water  will  flow  from 
the  latter  through  the  sluices  into  the  sea. 

"The  promoters  of  this  scheme,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  regular 
return  of  tidal  amplitudes,  presume  that  the  operation  of  tho 
turbines  from  one  of  the  tanks  may  begin  at  the  wry  moment  the 
operation  from  the  other  tank  ceases,  thus  ensuring  a  continuous 
service;  they  are  reckoning  on  a  level  difference  of  five  or  six 
feet  between  tho  sea  and  the  tank  actually  in  operation,  the 
water  in  both  tanks  rising  and  falling  about  three  feet  during 
each  tide. 

"The  turbines  are  to  yield  5,000  horsepower,  driving  dynamos 
which  will  work  without  any  accumulators,  thus  communicating 
their  output  directly  to  the  supply  system.  Tho  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  is  estimated  at  $1,250,000.  of  which  about  $875,000 
is  allowed  for  tho  embankments  and  about  $125,000  each  for 
the  turbinc«  and  sluices,  tho  buildings  and  the  electrical  part  of 
the  plant.  Tho  cost  of  tho  kilowatt  hour,  as  produced  in  tho 
tidal  electricity  works,  has  been  calculated  in  tho  first  instance  at 
2*4  cents,  but  in  the  event  of  a  largo  consumption  it  will  be  re¬ 
duced  considerably  (down  to  half  a  cent  and  less).  Even  should 
tho  electrical  enterprise  fail,  the  promotors  would  in  any  case 
recover  the  value  of  tho  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea.” 


tidal  level  are  often  unexpected  and  abrupt;  that  tho  dynamos 
would  be  at  rest  at  least  two  hours  between  periods  of  operation, 
instead  of  working  continuously;  that  enormously  long  trans¬ 
mission  lines  will  be  required  to  take  the  current  to  places  where 
it  may  be  used;  that  the  figures  for  cost  an*  at  least  doubtful; 
that  the  machinery  has  not  been  well  planned,  and  finally,  that 
the  foundations  are  in  the  mud  and  would  cost  a  fortune.  Whether 
the  projectors  or  the  critics  are  right,  of  course,  time  alone  will 
tell,  but  engineer*  would  surely  love  to  sec 
a  tidal  power-plant  in  operation,  after  con¬ 
templating  so  many  pictures  of  abortive 
project*. 
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HR  um»  AH  OM>  FOOD  1%K. 
Prof  P.  A.  PWi  And*  ‘bob-  %rml  l« 
not  to 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  “  BOB 
VEAL 


Ti 


This  plan,  we  are  told,  has  not  escaped  criticism.  In  the 
Hamburger  Korre*  pendent  it  is  asserted  that  the  fluctuations  of 


HIE  LATEST  NEWS  from  the  purc- 
food  world  is  that  "l>oh"  veal,  long 
condemned  as  unwholesome,  if  noV 
poisonous,  and  prohibit'd  us  human  food 
in  various  countries,  is  really  harmless. 
"Bob"  veal  is  simply  the  flesh  of  very  young 
calve*.  On  some  statu te-book*  it  is  defined 
as  the  flesh  of  a  calf  less  than  one  month  old. 
The  authority  who  now  commends  this  ar¬ 
ticle  for  our  consumption  is  Prof.  P.  A. 
Fish,  of  Cornell  University,  who  has  care¬ 
fully  compand  l»ob  veal  with  market  voal 
and  with  beef  in  respeet  of  some  of  its  pni;*- 
rrti«*s.  Ho  set*  forth  his  roeult*  in  an  article 
on  "Bob  Veal  and  the  Public"  in  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Veterinary  Review.  Our  quotations  are 
from  an  editorial  notice  in  The  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Aeeoeuition  (Chicago, 
March  15).  The  writer  notes,  in  the  first 
place,  that  an  inspection  of  representatixe 
liooks  on  hygiene  fails  to  disclose  an>  evidence  for  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  this  popular  notion  ngarding  bob  veal,  lie  goes  on: 

“Veal  is  commonly  regarded  ns  more  difficult  of  digestion  than 
beef,  the  reason  being  assigned  to  differences  in  the  texture  of 
the  flesh . 

"Altho  the  experiments  indicate  quite  a  satisfactory  line  cf 
demarcation  between  the  younger  boh  and  older  voal,  there 
are  occasional  individual  exceptions,  and  the  me  d  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  old  and  young  veal  as  yet  can  .  t.  there¬ 
fore.  Ik*  declared  infallible.  Dietetic  ex|M*rimeiits  were  also 
earned  on  in  which  bob  veal  was  eaten  in  seven  families  aggre¬ 
gating  twenty  individuals  ranging  from  two  to  sixt>  years  of 
age.  The  statement  that  the  flesh  of  hob  veal  has  a  laxative 
effect  and  induces  diarrhea  was  not  confirmed  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  throughout  the  work.  The  health  in  all  cases  was  ap¬ 
parently  normal:  nor  did  any  family  refuse  a  second  helping 
when  another  carcass  became  available. 

"In  all  veal  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fat  as  compared  with 
beef.  In  bob  veal  this  deficiency  is  naturally  somewhat  more 
pronounced,  because  fat  is  a  result  of  growth  and  age  under 
proper  nutritive  conditions.  In  the  use  of  l»oh  veal  this  de¬ 
ficiency  may  be  overcome  to  a  considerable  extent  by  cooking 
the  veal  with  i*ork  or  other  fat. 

"Professor  Fish  is  of  the  opinion  that  bob  veal  is  in  no  way 
injurious  when  used  as  human  food.  The  desirability  of 
changing  the  present  ngulation*  and  existing  legal  restric¬ 
tions  regarding  the  sale  of  very  young  xeal  is  thus  thrown 
open  for  discussion.  The  subject  is  one  which  should  not  be 
d;smis*cd  or  settled  by  a  few  haphazard  experiments  or  hasty 
generalizations." 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  UNDER  WATER 

ICTURES  have  been  taken  of  the  subaqueous  world 
before  this,  but  perhaps  never  so  systematically  or  so 
successfully  as  by  Dr.  Francis  Ward,  of  Ipswich.  England, 
who  lias  built  nn  observation  chamber  in  a  pond  on  his  place, 
separated  from  the  water  only  by  a  large  sheet  of  plate  glass. 
To  u  fish  swimming  in  the  pond  this  glass  appears  as  an  opaque 
wall;  the  swimmer,  even  when  so  near  as  to  touch  it,  sees 
nothing  on  the  other  side,  and  can  not  detect  the  observer  who, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  plunged  in  obscurity.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  this  observer  sees  so  clearly  the  smallest  fishes  that  pass 
to  and  fro  only  a  few  feet  away  that  he  sometimes  forgets  the 
glass’s  very  existence!  We  are  told  by  Mr.  V.  Forbin.  writing 
in  /,’ lllunlralion  (Paris,  March  1): 

“The  latest  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Ward  in  this  sub- 
aqueous  laboratory  .  .  .  enable  us  to  understand  several  phases 
of  the  trout's  life. 

“  For  example,  it  has  been  hitherto  believed  that  the  female 
trout  dug  a  hole  in  the  gravel,  deposited  her  eggs  therein  and 
covend  them  carefully  by  pushing  in  sand  with  her  snout. 
I)r.  Ward  descril»es  the  operation  in  quite  another  way: 

“The  trout,  lying  on  her  ride,  removes  the  grains  of  sand 
!>eucath  her,  ami  thus  digs  a  sort  of  trench  where  she  deposits 
her  eggs.  She  draws  herself  along  a  little  and  repeats  the  opera¬ 
tion;  and  while  she  is  laying  a  new  quantity  of  egg*  in  the 


TREES  AS  CLIMATE  RECORDS 

TREE  is  a  living  record  of  all  the  climatic  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  it  began  it*  growth.  Every 
"ring”  or  annual  layer  of  new  wood  varies  in  width 
and  composition  in  such  ways  as  to  betray,  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  read  the  record,  the  nature  and  intensity  of  these  changing 
conditions.  Forest  fires,  the  incursion  of  an  insect  host,  a  rainy 
season,  or  a  period  of  drought — each  is  written  indelibly  u|>on 
the  wood-formation  of  the  trunk  from  year  to  year.  From 
studies  of  this  kind  the  government  experts  have  recently  been 
enabl'd  to  deduce  interesting  facts  regarding  the  fluctuations 
of  climate  on  this  continent  for  many  years  i»a*t.  8ays  a  writer 
in  The  Hardwood  Record  (Chicago.  February  25): 

“  For  more  than  two  years  work  of  this  kind  has  been  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
Part  of  the  work  was  concern'd  with  a  study  of  data  previously 
obtain'd  by  the  Unit'd  State*  Forest  Service  and  part  from 
original  measurements  of  the  stump*  of  a  large  number  of  tho 
big  Um  of  California. 

"A  few  of  thwe  tree*  proved  to  have  started  more  than  thirty 
centuries  ago.  the  oldest  being  3,150  years.  Careful  study  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  over  three  hundnd  of  the  giant  trees, 
many  of  them  upward  of  2.000  years  old.  strongly  supitorts  tho 
belief  of  very  decided  fluctuations  in  climatic  conditions  extend¬ 
ing  over  period*  of  several  hundred  years. 


prolongation  of  the  trench,  her  (ail,  being  wav'd  al»out.  replace* 
tho  sand  previously  removed.  At  this  period  the  males  engage 
in  terrible  combats,  shown  in  Dr.  Ward’s  photographs. 

"  '  I  placed  in  my  pond,'  he  tells  us,  ‘three  large  rainbow  trout, 
one  of  which  was  a  female.  One  morning  1  noticed  that  the 
surface  was  much  agitat'd,  and  realizing  that  the  two  males 
were  fighting,  I  hasten'd  to  descend  into  my  chaml>er  of  observa¬ 
tion.  Thus  I  was  present  at  a  duel  that  last'd  20  minute*. 

"  ‘The  two  trout  chased  each  other  around  the  basin,  and 
one  sometimes  succeeded  in  biting  tho  other's  tail.  Suddenly 
the  one  that  had  hitherto  been  on  the  defensive  turn'd  on  his 
enemy  and  the  fight  was  on. 

“  ’After  some  swift  lunges,  the  stronger  succeeded  in  grasp¬ 
ing  the  weaker  with  his  jaws  and  threw  him  violently  on  his 
back.  Exhausted,  he  finally  let  go.  and  the  victim  rose  slowly 
to  the  surface,  belly  upward,  about  to  draw  his  last  breath, 
while  the  conqueror  went  to  rejoin  the  cause  and  object  of  this 
duel  to  the  death.’ 

“As  the  author  has  remark'd  to  us.  in  the  first  of  the  three 
photographs  devoted  to  this  combat,  the  two  upper  imagi* 
art'  the  reflections  of  the  fish  in  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
acts  as  a  mirror.  In  the  second  the  combatants  are  so  n»-ar  the 
surface  that  it  is  agitated  and  consequently  reflects  imperfectly. 
In  the  third,  which  represents  the  end  of  the  dud.  we  see  in  the 
rear  Mime  small  fish  that  are  fleeing,  frightened  by  the  ardor 
of  the  combatants. 

“As  for  the  other  photographs,  which  show  the  curious 
movements  of  diving  birds,  .  .  .  they  form  part  of  tbe  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  forthcoming  book  by  Dr.  Ward  on  submarine 
photography.” — Translation  made  for  The  Literart  Digest. 


“From  the  thousand*  of  measurements  or  nnalyw**  gather'd 
by  the  Foret  Service  in  it*  investigation  of  tree  and  fonwt 
growth,  a  large  number  of  the  record*  of  the  oldest  tree*  of 
certain  *peci««*  have  been  chosen  for  special  study.  Some  of  tho 
specif*  represent'd  are  western  yellow  pine  in  the  northern  and 
southern  limit*  of  it*  rang**;  Jeffrey  pine  in  southern  California; 
Douglas  fir  in  the  Northwest;  white  oak  and  yellow  poplar  in 
the  southern  Appalachian*;  and  red  sprue  in  the  north  wood*. 
It  i*  only  by  averaging  the  rates  of  growth  of  u  great  many  trv* 
growing  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  country  and  under 
essentially  different  local  conditions  that  it  is  possible  to  eliminato 
the  many  local  factors  affecting  the  development  of  individual 
tree*  and  stands. 

"One  conclusion  from  the  study  of  western  yellow  pine  in 
Arizona  i*  that  the  climate  of  the  Southwest  is  becoming  drier, 
the  snowfall  l«ws.  the  winter*  shorter,  and  that  it  has  been  doing 
so  for  a  long  time.  This  finding  is  corrolmrated  by  the  presence 
in  that  country  of  irrigation  ditch'*  and  other  ruins  of  an  nuciertt 
people,  indicating  that  water  was  at  one  time  fairly  plentiful 
in  place*  now  remote  from  any  signs  of  springs,  streams,  or  other 
sources  of  supply.  Investigation  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  tho 
same  species  of  tree  in  Idaho  indicates  that  the  winters  there 
are  also  shorter  and  the  snowfall  less  than  formerly,  but  in  this 
case  the  change  in  conditions  is  favorable  to  tree  growth,  since 
it  is  producing  a  longer  growing  season. 

“In  order  to  study  the  interior  of  living  trees  a  form  of  drill 
was  devised  for  removing  a  solid  core  of  wood  extending  from 
the  center  to  the  hark.  With  these  it  is  hop'd  to  obtain  data 
from  tbe  largest  and  oldest  specimens  of  the  big  tree*,  which 
will  throw  more  light  on  conditions  thirty  centuries  or  more  ago.” 


METALLIC  PAPE1R 

IIE  APPROACH INQ  INVENTION  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison  of  a  ihin  metal  film,  tough  and  light  enough 
to  Is-  used  for  paper  in  the  making  of  books  and  news- 
papem,  and  practically  indratrurtibla,  was  announced  in  the 
public  press  a  year  or  so  ago.  This  announcement  having  come 
to  the  notice  of  a  committee  of  tho  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  deterioration  of  paper 
and  its  possible  prevention,  the  members  sought  for  authoritative 
information,  with  so  little  succew*  that  they  concluded  to  apply 
at  headquarters  and  elicited  an  interesting  and  characteristic 
letter  from  the  “ wizard"  himself.  This  letter  is  noticed  but 
not  quoted  in  the  last  Bulletin  of  the  Library  Association  (Chi¬ 
cago,  March).  We  are  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  tho 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  librarian  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  library,  to  quote  it  in  full.  Writes  Mr.  Edison: 

"  In  the  development  of  my  storage  battery,  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  I  encountered  was  to  provide  a  material  for  insuring 
perfect  electrical  conductivity  in  the  positive  tube.  After  a  vast 
amount  of  experimenting  I  concluded  to  use  pun-  metallic  nickel 
in  exceedingly  line  flakes.  The  process  for  making  this  was 
developed  after  much  lalmr  and  thought.  The  result  was  tho 
production  of  sheets  of  metallic  nickel  so  thin  that  200  of  them 
are  only  aliout  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  business  card. 

"In  this  product  I  saw  a  future  possibility  of  using  sheets  of 
mctallio  nickel,  not  quite  so  thin  as  ours,  for  making  books 
that  would  lie  really  permanent.  I  made  a  passing  reference  to 
this  idea  in  talking  one  day  to  a  newspaper  man.  and  I  pnsumo 
the  news  reached  you  through  that  channel. 

"The  fact  is.  the  extremely  attenuated  sheets  that  we  use 
in  our  work  would  be  entirely  too  thin  for  use  in  books,  and  to 
produce  the  nickel  sheets  for  the  latter  purpose  would  involve 
a  lot  of  experiment  and  special  apparatus  before  a  standard 
material  could  bo  obtained.  I  am  so  very  busy  that  there  is  no 
present  expectation  of  my  working  on  the  subject,  hut  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  done  by  some  one  in  the  future." 
f 


FALL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SAXON 

S  WOODROW  WILSON  to  be  t  he  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Washington?  Is  he,  at  least,  the  first 
of  a  final  Saxon  group  to  be  succeeded  by  Celtic,  Teutonic, 
and  Scandinavian  president*  —  perhaps  even  by  Latins  and 
Slavs?  American  Medicine  (New  York)  charges  in  a  leading 
article  that  the  old  American  stock  is  becoming  decadent,  "morn 
interested  in  genealogical  research  than  in  tho  welfare  of  poster¬ 
ity";  that  they  are  all  "sons  of  something  or  other,"  and  arc 
leaving  tho  burden  of  government  to  the  now  stocks  of  whioh  tho 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation  is  now  largely  coming  to  be  made 
up.  If  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota  hail  lived,  tho  writer 
thinks,  he  would  have  lioon  our  first  Scandinavian  president, 
but  by  no  means  our  last.  Further: 

"More  than  half  the  nation  is  foreign-horn  or  of  foreign-born 
parents,  and  they  all  seem  to  liave  developed  more  or  less  distrust 
of  the  ancestor-hunting  enfeebled  descendants  of  nmlly  great 
men  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Many  voter*  do  not  think  of  this 
«de  of  the  matter  at  all.  tho  the  fact  that  a  candidate  is  Irish  or 
German  is  sometime*  advertised  locally  to  catch  a  few  votes. 
This  trick  is  not  so  popular  as  it  once  was.  for  it  may  cause  greater 
loss  than  gain.  The  rise*  of  the  more  n-eent  stocks  must  lie  ex¬ 
plained  on  other  grounds,  and  this  is  where  tho  medical  profession 
is  keenly  interested. 

"Is  the  old  stock  of  Americans  decadent?  That  is  tho  usual 
explanation  for  the  failure  of  the  sons  of  our  great  men  to  be  as 
great  as  their  ancestors,  but  the  same  phenomenon  is  seen  in 
every  other  nation.  Great  men  rarely  marry  great  women,  and 
the  children  may  inherit  from  the  feeble  pan-nt.  In  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  exceptionally  able  p<<oplo  occasionally  mate  to¬ 
gether.  and  produce  childn-n  who  become  eminent.  Great 
families.  therefore,  an  constantly  producing  great  men.  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation,  tho  the  majority  of  their  childn-n  are  Mow 
the  average.  At  the  same  time  new  blood  is  just  os  constantly 
forging  ahead  and  occasionally  snatching  coutml  from  the  hands 
of  scions  of  old  families.  Unfortunately  the  scions  of  the  old 
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stocks  in  America  an?  not  as  numerous  as  in  Europe,  and  there  is 
ample  ground  for  the  belief  that  an  unsuitable  climate  or  other 
adverse  factor  is  causing  such  racial  deterioration  as  to  pre\ent 
great  achievements.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  our  great  fortunes 
were  begun,  as  a  rule,  by  immigrants  like  Astor.  Carnegie. 
Guggenheim,  or  by  the  first  or  second  generation,  as  the-  first 
Vanderbilts.  Foreigners  figure  quite  largely  in  science  and  in¬ 
vention.  such  as  Carrel  and  John  Ericsson.  Foreign  names  wholly 
different  from  those  of  pre-Revolutionary  families  seem  to 
monopolize  many  lines  of  industry.  All  this  rather  hints  at 
racial  decadence  of  the 
old  stock,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  new 
conditions  require  new 
types  which  would  have 
been  utter  failures  in 
the  colonies,  and  that 
even  Gcorgo  Washing¬ 
ton  might  havo  been  as 
much  out  of  place  in 
modern  New  York  as 
was  General  Grant  in 
Wall  Street.  There  is 
no  question  that  both 
factors  an?  true.  Mr. 

Wilson  might  have 
been  a  failure  among 
the  farming  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  17th  century, 
but  he  (teems  to  fit  into 
new  conditions  and  has 
lost  little,  if  any,  of  the  energy  of  his  foroign-l*>rn  grand¬ 
father.  In  any  ease,  he  shows  that  the  nation's  destinies  are 
drifting  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  ancestors  came  to 
America  in  the  19th  century,  long  after  tho  nation  became  a 
great  reality.  Tho  old  stock  is  being  ellmw'-d  to  ono  side." 


HOW  THE;  TEETH  AFFECT  THE  EYES 

THE  NAME  "EYE-TEETH"  shows  that  some  rela¬ 
tionship  betwoen  the  eyes  and  the  ti>eth  has  long  been 
popularly  recognized.  Then-  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  the  relationship  is  limited  to  any  particular  tooth 
or  group  of  tooth.  Dr.  W.  E.  Bruner,  in  an  article  in  The  Annals 
of  Ophthalmology,  treats  this  subj«-ct.  and  particularly  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  diseases  of  the  eye  or  disturbances  of  vision  from 
abnormal  conditions  in  the  t«-eth.  Our  quotations  are  from  a 
review  in  The  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine  (Chicago. 
February).  After  noting  several  minor  eye-troubles  due  to 
defective  teeth,  especially  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  reviewer  says: 

"  Blindness  following  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  has  been 
reported.  Organio  or  structural  changes  in  or  about  the  eye. 
resulting  from  tho  teeth,  havo  been  observed  in  many  varied 
forms;  and  inllummation  of  almost  every  structure  of  the  eye. 
depending  upon  or  at  least  attributable  to  dental  trouble,  bas 
been  reported." 

The  writer  notes  that  when  septic  conditions  about  the  mouth 
are  found  in  a  patient  upon  whom  an  operation  upon  the  eyeball 
is  contemplated,  it  is  most  important  to  correct  this. condition 
before  proceeding  to  any  operation.  Blindness  has  even  followed 
decay  of  the  teeth  extending  to  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  involving 
the  optic  nerve.  Tho  reviewer  goes  on: 

"The  remarkable  fact  upon  which  the  author  lav’s  particular 
stress  is,  that  not  infn-quently  the  patient  is  wholly  unconscious 
of  anything  wrong  w’ith  his  teeth,  and  he  will  state  that  the 
latter  arc  examined  regularly  by  supposedly  competent  dentists. 
Tho  author  has  grown  to  be  suspicious  of  a  mouth  showing 
numerous  gold  crowns  and  fillings,  and  he  places  great  weight 
upon  an  z-ray  examination,  which  he  insists  upon  when  he  does 
not  feel  certain  of  the  work  previously  done.  He  has  thus  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  several  instances  in  finding  abscesses  at  the  roots  of 
teeth,  or  improperly  tilled  roots,  where  nothing  wrong  was  sus¬ 
pected  by  the  patient,  with  the  result  of  securing  relief  of  the 
ocular  symptoms  by  treatment  of  the  pathologic  dental 
condition.” 


A  HOUSE-BOAT  EXTRAORDINARY 

A  FLOATING  THEATER  and  art-gallcrv.  to  be  moored 
on  the  New  York  water-front,  is  proposed  by  an  ex¬ 
hibitor  in  the  recent  show  of  the  Architectural  league 
in  this  city.  The  Scientific  American  (New  York.  March  I) 
calls  this  suggestion  "interesting  and  thoroughly  modern," 
and  reminds  its  readers  that  a  site  for  such  a  structure,  if  it 

stood  on  solid  ground, 
might  cost  the  city  a 
matter  of  five  millions 
or  so.  If  built  as  a 
"house-boat."  on  tho 
proiMmcd  plan,  the  sito 
would  cost  not  one  cent. 
The  building,  tho  float¬ 
ing  on  the  water  as 
truly  as  any  vessel,  has 
little  altout  it  of  a  nau¬ 
tical,  or  even  of  an 
aquatic  flavor,  altho 
concrete  as  a  material 
for  l*oat*  is  becoming 
more  or  less  familiar. 
As  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  it  look*  like  a  circular  Greek  temple.  We  read: 

"This  structure,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water,  suggests 
that  the  building  occupies  an  island  site,  but  it  is  in  n«Jity  u|m»ii 
a  buoyant  concrete  foundation.  The  foundation  lias  the  form 
of  a  great  doublc-walied  l*ow|  with  hdges  built  in  amphitheater 
form  on  the  inniTwall.on  which  would  la-  placed  n-gular  theater 
scat".  The  inner  shell  of  the  bowl  is  a  ".-ginent  of  a  sphere  of 
smaller  radius  than  the  outer  one  and  contracts  with  it  at  tho 
lowest  point.  From  this  point  a  dozen  or  more  vi-rtical  walls 
connecting  the  two  radiate  to  the  circumference,  dividing  tho 
intervening  space  into  as  many  water-tight  compartments. 

"This  building  is  proponed  as  a  desirable  city  enterprise  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  civic  theater,  concert  hall,  arts  and 
crafts  schools,  exhibitions  and  competitions,  the  discussion  of 
civic  public  art  and  other  matters— in  a  word,  the  art  and  civio 
center  of  the  people,  to  In-  moored  at  some  such  accessible  point 
on  the  water-front  as  Battery  Park,  when-  mooring  privih-gus 

are  controlled  by  tho  municipality . 

"It  is  the  conception  of  Robert  Paine,  a  sculptor  of  decid'd 
character  and  originality  with  a  natural  affinity  for  engineering 
activities,  who  has  several  other  practical  achievements  to  his 
credit,  among  which  is  the  sculptor’s  pointing-  or  enlarging- 
machinc." 


WHITE  LIES  IN  MEDICINE — The  opinion  prevails  among 
certain  persons  that  it  is  justifiable  for  a  physicinn  to  deceive  a 
patient  for  the  patient’s  own  good.  Issue  is  taken  with  this 
idea  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  .Iwirrwan  Medical 
Association  (Chicago.  March  15),  who  admits,  however,  that 
there  is  great  need  for  sympathy  and  insight  to  perceive  all 
aspects  of  rases  which  involve  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body, 
and  for  a  philosophy  whereby  a  physician  shall  himself  "seo 
life  steadily,"  and  also  "see  it  whole.”  and  so  assist  his  patient 
to  a  like  view.  He  goes  on: 

"To  dispel  false  ideas  which  surround  death  with  horror  is 
surely  an  obvious  duty;  equally  obligatory  is  it.  when  discussion 
is  not  feasible,  to  fill  a  patient’s  thoughts  with  all  that  can  make 
his  remaining  life  peaceful  and  happy.  The  belief  is  too  general 
that  psychotherapy  consists  in  deceiving  the  patient  for  his  own 
good.  This  is  the  method  of  a  charlatan-  -but  in  such  a  rOlo 
a  physician  can  never  bo  more  than  an  amateur;  for  the  charlatan 
succeeds  best  when  he  first  deceives  hi  mud  f.  and  the  true  physi¬ 
cian.  not  able  for  an  instant  to  deceive  himself,  is  but  ill  adapted 
to  an  elaborate  deceiving  of  others.  The  physician  who  lias  a 
unifying  philosophy  of  his  own  is  thereby  able  to  dis|iense  with 
make-shifts  and  to  speak  convincingly  to  his  patients,  admin¬ 
istering  hope  with  truth,  courage  with  frankness— and  his  sin¬ 
cerity  will  deepen  public  confidence.  This  confidence,  surely 
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due  to  science  and  disinterested  motives,  is  often  sacrificed 
unwittingly  by  the  physician  himself.  He  administers  a  thera¬ 
peutic  lie  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  patient’s  friends. 
Presently  one  of  those  friends  falls  ill,  and  fhe  physician  is 
puzzled  to  know  why  this  new  patient  fails  to  rmpond  to  his 
words  of  encouragement  and  good  cheer.  The  physician  whose 
statements,  uniformly  squaring  with  facts,  beer  witness  to  his 
skill  and  to  his  sincerity,  is  the  only  one  fitted  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  public  and  to  inspire  his  patients  with  confidence 
in  himself,  and  hence  with  faith  in  his  words." 


OIL-BURNING  ENGINES  IN  FAVOR 


A  CAST-IRON  VOICE 


HOMER’S  WISH  fora  metal  vocal  apparatus  was  merely 
premature.  In  the  new  Grand  Central  terminal.  New 
York,  thcro  is  now  just  such  an  outfit,  announcing 
trains  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  station  in  tireless,  sten¬ 
torian  tonm.  The  origin  of  the  voice  is  an  ordinary  human 
being;  hut  he  is  not  in  evidence.  What  is  really  heard  is  a 
magnified  reproduction  of  what  he  says.  The  device  has  been 
in  use  several  years,  and  the  thousands  who  have  heard  it  may 
wish  to  know  how  it  works.  The  electric  announcer  i>  really 
only  a  telephone  with  a  receiver  actuated  by  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  of  unusually  high  voltage.  This  is  what  gives  the  power¬ 
ful  tone.  Says  (•'rank  Parker  Stockbridge.  in  an  account  of 
the  new  terminal  published  in  Popular  Eleelrieily  Magazine 
(Chicago,  March): 


ordinary  telephone 
transmitter.  But  it 
differs  vastly  from 
the  telephone  trans¬ 
mitter  in  the  im¬ 
portant  particular 
that  it  contains  no 
induction  coil.  The 
transmitter  also  is 
unlike  anything  else 
of  tho  kind  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  sur¬ 
round'd  by  a  water- 
jacket,  through 
which  a  tiny  stream 
of  cold  water  flows 
constantly,  cooling 
the  carbon,  which 
would  otherwise  be¬ 
come  |  tacked  with 
the  heat  of  the  heavy 
current  ...  of  1 10 
volts  used  in  opera¬ 
ting  the  announcer. 
Tho  ordinary  tele¬ 
phone  requires  only 
a  small  frac  t  ion  of  t  his 
amount.  .  .  .  But  it 
is  through  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  tho 
heavy  voltage  that 
tho  remarkable  results  are  obtained.  The  voltage  is  so  equalized 
and  the  circuits  so  balanced  on  the  Wheatstone  principle  that 


Tlir.  VOICK  TUB  WWlMtKS  iisa Me. 
Thirty-sis  of  these  are  hidden  In  the 
wall*.  «>  that  ihr  mra«M*fi  »eem  to  coroe 
oat  of  the  air. 


TIIK  ('Ho  Id's  WITH  XEXIA  AND  MRIS. 

Kaivrralntf  the  uatiol  order  of  (n»l  opera.  Itw  principals  In  "Boris  Cludonoff"  arc  of  Ina  ImporUnrr  than  Uic  rhorua.  The  haa 

matte  turn  of  Kundan  fotk-miulr  to  maldr  the  gwanli,  who  mmptap  the  chorus.  to  s|>eak  In  their  genuine  veto. 


OUR  FIRST  RUSSIAN  OPERA 


TUB  MOST  "SIGNIFICANT  INCIDENT"  of  lh- 

season  nt  the  musical  theater,  think  the  experts.  i«  not 
Walter  Damrosch’s  "Cyrano,"  hut  Mouaiorpky'i 
"Boris  Gudonoff."  sung  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  on 
March  19.  Critics  call  it  a  work  of  genius;  Mr.  Gatti-Casa/.za 
is  on  record  os  estimating  it  his  highest  artistic  achievement  at 
our  opera-house;  the  chorus  "did  themselves  so  proud”  that 
Mr.  Knhn  granted  them  each  a  bonus  above  their  week's  salary. 
Just  how  the  public  will  come  to  regard  this  "liarbaric"  Rua- 
sinn  Opera  after  the  novelty  has  worn  off  remains  to  be  wen. 
Mr.  Aldrich,  of  the  New  York  Timm,  thinks  the  opera  will  put 
too  great  n  strain  upon  the  public's  power  of  being  interested, 
for  no  great,  tenor  or  no  lending  soprano  has  part  or  lot  in  it. 
Moreover,  it  has  no  significant  "love  interest,"  thus  lacking 
"some  of  the  chief  reasons  for  an  opera's  being."  Speaking 
further  with  no  great  estimate  of  the  public's  artistic  percep¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Aldrich  remarks  that  an  opera — 

"that  raises  the  chorus  to  n  principal  interest  and  importance, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  will  seem  to  reverse  the  natural  and 
necessary  order  of  things,  and  exaggerate  absurdly  the  r6le  of 
what  is  expected  to  bo  an  agreeable  diversion  and  interlude  in 
an  operatic  performance,  desirable  also  as  a  moan*  of  allowing 
the  principal  singers,  the  tenor  and  the  soprano,  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  their  love-making,  to  get  their  breath  and  secure  a  little 
needed  rest  in  preparation  for  further  efforts.” 

But  with  all  these  abatements  there  are  qualities  that  lead 
Mr.  Henderson,  in  The  Sun,  to  enthusiastic  admiration.  Thus: 

"The  Russianism  of  the  work  has  a  theatrical  vitality.  No 
oj>era  ever  heard  in  this  city  radiates  more  brilliant  local  color. 
No  lyric  drama  possesses  in  a  Larger  degree  that  enveloping 
spell  called  atmosphere.  The  hearer  is  transported  to  the 
strange  and  splendid  northern  land:  he  sit-  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower  of  Ivan  the  Terrible;  he  hows  his  head  as  he  passes  under 


the  arch  of  the  Gate  of  the  Redeemer.  The  . . .  the 

spirit  of  the  land  is  palpable. 

"This  is  a  great  achievement.  Ami  it  is  attained  by  simple, 
direct  means,  as  great  achievements  in  art  usually  are.  despite 
the  new  proclamations  of  cubists  and  futurists.  Two  principal 
factors  operate  in  bringing  about  the  result.  The  first  is  tin* 
masterful  use  of  the  chorus  to  publish  the  fis-ling*  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people.  The  chorus  becomes  one  of  the  chief  acton  ill  tile 
drama.  Its  various  and  conflicting  moods,  the  moods  of  a 
restrained  people  naturally  iui|>elhri  hither  nnd  thither  by  emo¬ 
tions  turbulent  and  uncontrolled  and  often  in  *u«*ee**ivo  moments 
diametrically  opposed,  ore  set  forth  in  music  of  immense  ex- 
pressional  power. 

"This  music  is  combined  with  an  orchestral  supjMirt  of  wonder¬ 
ful  pict uniqueness  and  delineativc  detail.  Against  these  two 
massive  parts  of  the  ground  plan  an>  projected  the  highly 
characteristic  utterances  of  the  solo  voices,  framisl  generally 
in  a  freely  constructed  arioso,  and  sometimes  sinking  almost  to 
a  parlando  and  again  rising  to  n-al  melody. 

"The  entire  musical  scheme  is  roared  upon  a  foundation  of 
national  themes.  The  composer  has  utilized  folk-songs  nnd  has 
also  cn-atcd  melodic  ideas  of  his  own  in  the  idiom  of  the  p<*op!c. 
The  characteristics  of  Russian  music  an-  preserved  throughout 
lb-  score.  By  them*  means  then  Moussorgsky  has  brought  the 
atmosphere  of  Russia  to  us.  He  has  wrapt  us  in  it.  saturated 
us  with  it.  We  may  not  recognize  the  Russianism  of  the  work 
if  we  do  not  know  Russia,  but  its  strongly  marked  individuality 
we  must  perceive." 

The  critic  of  Thr  Kerning  Poxl  tells  the  story  of  the  opera 
briefly : 

"It  is  luiscd  on  a  play  by  Pushkin,  which  depicts  scenes — 
chiefly  tragic  and  gruesome- — from  the  life  of  Horix  (! wionnff, 
the  councillor  of  the  half-witted  Czar  Feodor.  As  F«>d»r  has  no 
offspring,  there  is  only  his  younger  brother.  Dimilri.  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  realization  by  Dori*  of  his  ambitious  plan  to  have 
himself  proclaimed  Czar,  the  cons<-qucncc  living  that  lUmiiri 
i<  assassinated. 
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Another  notable  feature  of  the  new 
opera  is  the  first  appearanoo  of  Ruaaian 
scenery  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
The  seta  were  aetunlly  prepared  by  Rus¬ 
sian  artist*  for  the  Paris  production  in 
1 90S  when  t'haliapine  mado  a  triumph  in 
Bari s.  Since  his  day  the  I*aria  Optfra  has 
hesitated  to  trust  the  rdto  to  a  leaser 
hand,  and  Mr.  Oatti-Casazza  was  able  to 
buy  the  entire  production.  Of  it  the  critic 
“K.  M."  says  in  the  Boston  Transcript: 


"  Russian  scenery  is  as  curiously  differ¬ 
ent  from  German  as  from  the  convention¬ 
alized  makeshifts  of  France,  England.  and 
America.  It  makes  little  or  no  use  of 
the  mechanical  advances  in  the  building 
and  handling  of  solid  mas-u-sof  structure. 
The  settings  arvcom|>o&cd  of  the  simplest 
and  most  conventional  elements.  They 
are  built  up  out  of  Hat  ‘drops’  and  1  wings ' 
such  as  make  the  hacks  and  sides  of  all 
the  settings  in  the  oldest  and  poorest  of 
American  st«»ck  theaters.  These  are  the 
mechanical.  technical  materials,  which  the 
s>“.  nic  artist  reanimates  ami  brings  into 
glowing  life  by  the  brilliance,  originality, 
or  sturdiness  of  color  anil  design.  There 


The  scene  ileslimer  and  me  ckx-irtclan  of  ihH  production  which  ckiw-  from  Part*  coalc  “a 
prospect  of  gray  misty  distance,  through  the  drir.1  and  spidery  trees  of  winter." 


“In  the  first  scene,  which  is  laid  in  front  of  a  convent  near 
Moscow,  to  which  Boris  has  retired,  the  populace  gathers  in  the 
courtyard  and  clamors  for  his  proclamation  as  Czar;  but  he 
sends  word  that  he  declines  the  throne.  The  scene  changes  to  a 
cell  in  the  Convent  of  Miracles.  An  old  monk.  Pimtnn,  is 
writing  h>  lamplight  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  ending  with  the 
horrible  murder  committed  by  Boris. 

Then  he  turns  over  the  task  of  historian 
of  the  future  to  a  young  monk.  Gregory. 
who  hears  incidentally  that  he  is  of  the 
same  age  as  the  murdered  Dimitri;  and 
thereby  hangs  the  tale.  The  first  act. 
after  the  scene  has  changed  to  a  square 
between  two  cathedrals,  closes  with  a 
grand  procession.  Boris  appears,  is  ac¬ 
claimed  as  Czar,  and  enters  the  Cathe- 
drul  of  the  Assumption. 

“The  first  curtain  of  the  second  act 
opens  on  an  inn  on  the  frontier  of  Lithu¬ 
ania.  It  is  the  hiding  place  of  tw’o  vaga- 
bonds.  With  them  is  the  young  monk 
Gregory,  who  has  escaptnl  from  the  cloister 
and  spread  the  re|H»rt  that  he  is  Ihmitri, 
having  escupcd  the  assassin's  hands.  He 
is  trying  to  get  across  the  border  to 
1'olund.  The  officers  and  soldiers  who 
are  pursuing  him  enter  the  inn  and  he 
is  recognized,  hut  eludes  them  by  jump¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window.  When  the  cur¬ 
tain  rises  again  we  Itchold  Boris  in  the 
Kremlin  in  Moscow  enacting  u  nursery 
■cone  with  his  children.  For  five  years 
he  has  now  been  Czar.  He  has  lost  all 
capacity  for  joy.  Heaven  has  sent  dire 
ills  to  punish  him  for  his  crime,  which  is 
ever  before  him,  and  with  '0  God.  have 
pity  on  me!’  he  ends  his  monolog.  There 
is  a  commotion  outside;  he  is  informed 
by  Prince  S houisky  that  there  is  an  up¬ 
rising  in  favor  of  Dimitri.  Lett  alone,  he 
is  tormented  by  his  guilty  conscience; 
the  specter  of  the  murdered  boy  ap|xiu* 

to  him,  and  be  breaks  down  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  terror. 

“The  lust  act  is  divided  into  three  scenes.  The  first  is  a 
moonlit  garden.  The  false  Dimitri  has  Mraped  to  Poland  and 
won  the  lovo  of  Marina,  daughter  of  a  nobleman  who  is  pre part'd 
to  help  him  in  his  attempt  to  become  acclaimed  as  Czar.  In  tho 
second  the  Polish  army  arrives  in  the  forest  of  Kromy  just  in 


time  to  save  Dimitri's  former  tramp  companions  from  being 
hanged  by  a  mob.  The  final  scene  takes  us  back  to  the  Kremlin 
Palace.  The  Duma  is  in  session  discussing  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  on  Dimitri  when  captured.  Prince  Shouisky 
comes  and  tells  them  how,  after  he  had  told  Boris  of  the  U|»- 
rising.  he  had  watched  him  through  the  keyhole  and  seen  him 


THE  9Ql’ARK  OK  TIIK  OAT II KURA  1.3. 
broke  thmush  Mo<»w>nr-ky  ■  tnu«k-  to  applaud  this  etwon  on  tho  oponlnn  nl«ht 


a  victim  of  terrible  hall  urinations.  While  ho  speaks  Boris 
enters,  denies  he  is  an  assassin,  in  a  state  bordering  on  madness. 
His  confusion  and  agony  ore  increased  by  the  narrative  of  a 
dream  by  Pimtnn  Mating  to  the  tomb  of  Dimitri.  Boris  calls 
for  his  son.  addrrases  him  as  his  heir,  bids  him  crush  his  enemies. 
His  own  life  is  ebbing  away.  His  last  w’ords  are:  'I  ant  still 

Czar.  ...  Oh.  I  die.  ...  God  forgive 
me!’  and  then  to  the  Boyars,  'He  is 
your  Czar!  Oh,  mercy,  mercy  I'  ” 


Crush!  St  tbr  f—t  of  •  White 


of  w  tils  was  •  ihrons  that 


•  rich  rwl  uiMwlry  of  ictrmmu 
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is  not  hint;  of  the  ‘new  stagecraft '  of  Germany  in  this  Russian 
art  except  the  fine  artistic  ability  of  the  men  who  work  at  it. 
their  imagination  and  their  readiness  to  experiment.  These* 
virtues  sublimate  the  old  forms. 

“The  Russians  like  to  work  in  the  large.  Their  liaekgrounds 
may  often  be  full  of  the  detail  of  tapestries,  but  they  east  the 
outlines  in  simple  and  majestic  proportions.  In  •Boris.’ for 
instance,  there  is  the  great  square  between  the  Cathedrals 
of  the  Assumption  and  of  the  Archangels  in  Moscow.  The  whole 
background— and  it  towers  upon  you  from  close  at  hand  is 
the  bare  white  wall  und  three  minarets  of  one  of  the  churches. 
.  .  .  Then*  an*  other  walls  os  large*,  a-*  simple,  os  ban*  of  niches, 
oorners,  angles,  and  small  design.  Everything  goes  in  huge 
sweeps,  gnat  solid  spaces  that  make  the  Happing  canvas  seem 
the  masonry  of  the  old  medieval  city. 

“The  abilities  of  these  artists  such  as  Mr.  Clolovine  do  not. 
however,  run  entirely  to  the  massive  and  obvious.  They  ran 
achieve  the  subtle,  the  tine,  the  atmospheric,  as  well.  ’Boris’ 
has  n  scene  in  the  Forest  of  Krotny  at  winter  twilight.  As  Mr. 
Golovinc  and  the  electrician  have  made  it.  it  i**  a  prospect 
of  gray,  misty  distance  through  the  dried  and  spidery  tree*  of 
winter.  The  snow  drifts  down  at  moments  among  the  slim, 
interlaced  branches.  Through  it  we  get  a  glimpse  of  wide 
country,  just  beyond.  Perhaps  there  might  lx*  a  gn*at  icebound 
river  hidden  there  in  the  quiet." 


EDUCATIONAL  RANK  OF  THE  STATES 

DEBT  of  gratitude  is  due  from  students  of  any  |iar- 
ticulur  phase  of  public  education  to  the  Sage  Foundation 
•  for  its  pamphlet  giv  iug  "A  Comparative  Study  of  I*uhlic 
School  Systems  in  the  Forty-Kight  States.”  This  debt  is 
enthusiastically  paid  by  TKt  Dial  (Chicago),  which  speak*  of 
the  pamphlet  as  representing  "  what  must  have  been  an  enormous 
amount  of  lulior."  and  for  the  tir-t  lime  presenting  ’’in  simple 
form  what  may  U*  culled  n  bird's-eye  view  of  pr»**ont  conditions 
in  nil  the  essential  phuses  of  the  subject."  Many  school  rc|>orts. 
as  Thf  Dial  |Hiints  out.  are  inexcusably  Itelated  in  publication, 
ami  "the  method  of  presenting  rc|iorl*  i*  not  standardized." 
It  has  lH>en.  therefore,  "extremely  difllctilt  to  determine  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  school  systems  of  the  several  States  in 
aomo  very  important  matter*..’’  The  flrd  .-hart  in  the  lumphld 
now  uvailnhle  shows  the  "children  in  school  und  out”  in  each 
State  in  1010.  Ranking  them  in  the  order  of  percentage  of 
children  in  school,  Vermont  heads  the  list  with  only  7.3  "not  in 
any  school,"  and  I^oiiisiaun  is  last  with  44.7.  T%e  first  half 
dozen  of  this  list  ure  Vermont.  Maine.  Connecticut.  Colorado. 
Iowa,  and  Montana.  A  comment  printed  in  the  margin  sug¬ 
gests  that  "Vermont.  Maine,  and  Connecticut,  with  more  than 
00  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  m-IiooI  age  actually  in  school,  arc 
making  better  investments  in  future  citizenship  than  Alabama. 
Texas,  Nevada,  and  Louisiana,  with  .’to  to  45  per  cent,  of  their 
children  of  school  age  not  receiving  schooling."  Thr  Dial  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  some  interesting  quotations  and  comment  from  th«-*e 
tabl«*s  too  elaborate  to  reprint  entire  here: 

"In  the  statistics  of  school  revenue  the  range  is  from  New 
York,  with  over  fifty  millions  of  annual  revenue — almost  all  of 
it  taxi*s — to  Nevada,  with  about  half  a  million,  or  approximately 
I  per  cent,  of  what  the  larger  State  collects.  This  represents  a 
far  greater  discrepancy  than  the  relative  populations  would 
warrant,  which  makes  it  evident  eitln  r  that  New  York  exceeds 
its  duty,  or  that  Nevada  falls  short  of  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  local  taxation  supports  the  public  schools,  from  97 
per  cent,  in  the  ease  of  Massachusetts  to  only  27  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  Georgia.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  local  com¬ 
munities  should  learn  not  to  look  to  the  State  for  aid  for  their 
schools,  and  in  this  matter  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Kansas,  which  are  above  the  IK)  percent,  mark,  furnish  examples 
that  the  other  States  should  s«*ek  to  emulate.  Six  States  gel 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  their  school  income  from  permanent 
land  grant  funds;  allowing  for  this.  th«  honor  list  of  States  which 
do  not  lean  heavily  upon  State  taxation  should  1**  considerably 
increased.  But  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  of  Kentucky.  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  which  call  upon  the 


State  to  collect  and  distribute  more  than  half  of  the  funds  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  the  schools." 

No  more  "vitally  important  figures"  in  this  statistical  exhibit 
are  given  than  those  showing  "the  investment  in  school  plant, 
the  expenditure  per  child  of  school  age,  the  ratio  between  wealth 
and  school  expenditure  and  thcdailveost  of  the  child’s  schooling." 
We  learn  that— 

"Massachusetts  has  put  $ll.r»  for  each  of  her  children  into 
school  buildings  and  grounds;  Mississippi  has  provided  the 
munificent  sum  of  94.  This  is  the  best  available  index  for  a 
Slate  of  the  pool  educational  interest  of  its  people.  The  amount 
annually  spent  for  each  child  is  from  thirty-two  to  three  dollars— 
in  Washington  and  South  Carolina,  respectively.  A  note  points 
the  moral:  ’In  the  long  run.  States,  like  individuals,  purchase 
about  what  they  pay  for.  not  much  more  and  not  much  leas.’ 
For  each  hundred  dollars  of  wealth  in  the  State,  the  amount  paid 
annually  for  schools  is  75  cents  in  Oklahoinu  and  It)  cents  in 
New  !lam)»shirc.  It  would  w<cm  to  be  in  order  for  the  White 
Mountain  State  to  quadruple  its  edueatiunul  budget  without 
delay,  utile**  it  is  content  to  be  permanently  shamed  by  what  wiu» 
only  a  few  year*  ago  the  Indian  Territory.  Nevada,  which  mukes 
a  rather  poor  showing  in  most  respect*,  comes  magnificent ly  to 
the  front  in  the  matter  of  the  daily  cost  i»er  child  in  it*  Mchools, 
providing  no  leu  than  39  rents,  a*  against  the  seven  rent*  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolina**.  Low  cost,  of  course,  means  ch*«u|> 
teaching,  und  the  wage*  that  we  pay  our  teacher*,  the  country 
throughout,  are  nothing  leiw  than  a  national  scandal. 

"This  latter  subject  deserves  a  paragraph  of  its  own.  and  the 
statistics  of  average  salary  in  the  forty-eight  States  show  some 
surprizing  eontru-t*.  California  and  Arizona,  with  average*  of 
$t»IH  and  #KI7,  respectively,  ret  the  |mwm.  for  even  New  York 
and  Maraachu-etU,  who-.*  average*  are  SKI3  and  S757,  rvwpoot- 
ively.  North  Carolina  t*  di-grnced  by  the  fact  that  it*  touchers 
nsN-ive  salaries  averaging  only  9200,  and  thi*  of  eour*e  means 
•  hat  then*  ar>*  thousand*  of  individuals  receiving  far  less  than  this 
average.  The  average  for  the  entire  roil n try  i**  only  9-1X5,  which 
is  |e«  Ilian  the  average  for  factory  worker*  and  common  lalsirers. 
’The  fact  that  teachers’  wage*  an*  lower  than  thorn*  paid  for 
almost  any  other  sort  of  renire  means  that  as  a  nation  we  uro 
neither  asking  for  nor  getting  a  high  grade  of  service,  und  that  a* 
a  nation  we  plare  a  low  valuation  on  the  teacher's  work.’  It 
reoin*  to  Is*  alsiut  time  for  public  *|s*ak.*rs  to  stop  Ismsting  about 
our  national  devotion  to  education.  Stated  in  aggregate*  of 
million-  of  dollars,  the  figure*  are  doubt  It***  impressive;  stated 
in  any  rational  wav.  with  reference  to  the  numlicr*  of  teacher* 
and  taught,  or  with  reference  to  our  resouree*  in  wealth  and 
taxation,  they  constitute  a  pitiful  exposure  of  our.  national 
uiggarriline***." 


MR  ROOSEVELT  ON  THE  CUBISTS- What  our  senior 
cx-l'residcnt  call*  "the  lunatic  fringe  among  the  volarica  of  any 
forward  movement."  he  found  in  the  room*  of  the  Cuhixta  and 
Futuri-ta  of  the  International  Show,  now  moved  on  to  Chicago. 
He  modfxstlv  call*  hi*  views  those  of  n  layman,  and  as  such  we 
pass  them  on  from  the  page-  of  The  Outlook: 

"The  Cubists  an*  entitled  to  the  serious  attention  of  oil  who 
find  enjoyment  in  the  colored  puzzle  pictures  of  the  Sunday 
newspapers.  Of  course  then*  is  no  reason  for  ehimsing  the  cube 
as  a  symbol,  except  that  it  is  probably  I.***  fitted  than  any  other 
mathematical  expression  for  any  hut  the  most  formal  decorative 
art.  Thin*  is  no  reason  why  p«*ople  should  not  call  themselves 
Cubists,  or  Oetagonists.  or  I’arallelopi|H*donists.  or  Knights  of 
the  Isosceles  Triangle,  or  Brothers  of  the  Cosine,  if  they  so  desire; 
as  expressing  anything  serious  and  permanent,  one  term  is  as 
fatuous  as  another.  Take  the  picture  which  for  mime  reason  j* 
railed  ’A  naked  man  going  down  stair*.'  There  is  in  my  bath¬ 
room  a  really  good  Navajo  rug  which,  on  any  proper  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Cubist  theory, isa  far  more  satisfactory  and  dcoorative 
picture.  Now  if.  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  it  suited  somebody 
to  call  this  rug  a  picture  of.  say  ’A  well-dressed  man  going  up  a 
ladder.'  the  name  would  fit  the  fuels  just  al»ont  us  well  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cubist  picture  of  the  ’Naked  man  going  down 
stairs.’  From  the  standpoint  of  terminology,  each  name  would 
have  whatever  merit  inheres  in  a  rather  cheap  straining  after 
effect;  and  from  the  stand|>oint  of  deeorative  value,  of  sincerity, 
and  of  artistic  merit,  the  Navajo  rug  is  infinitely  a  head  of  the 
picture. 

"As  for  many  of  the  human  figures  in  the  pictures  of  the 
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Futurists,  they  show  that  the  sehool  would  be  better  entitled  to 
the  name  of  the  ‘Past-ists.’  I  was  interested  to  find  that  a  man 
of  scientific  attainments  who  had  likewise  looked  at  the  pictures 
had  been  struck,  as  I  was.  by  their  resemblance  to  the  later  work 
of  the  paleolithic  artists  of  the  French  and  Spanish  caves.  There 
are  interesting  samples  of  the  strivings  for  the  representation 
of  the  human  form  among  artists  of  many  different  countries  and 
times,  all  in  the  same  stage  of  paleolithic  culture,  to  be  found 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Rerue  d' Ethnographic.  The  paleolithic 
artist  was  able  to  portray  the  bison,  the  mammoth,  the  reindeer, 
and  the  horse  with  spirit  and  success,  while  he  still  stumbled 
painfully  in  the  effort  to  por¬ 
tray  man.  This  stumbling  - 

effort  in  his  case  represented  r~ - 

progress,  and  he  was  entitled 

to  great  credit  for  it.  Forty  P.  A 

thousand  years  later,  when 
entered  into  artificially  and  de¬ 
liberately,  it  represents  only  a  \ 

smirking  pose  of  retrogression. 
and  is  not  praiseworthy.  So 

will*  much  >4  lb*  aculpiure  W  |  \ 


a  silken  jacket  shot  with  metal  and  broidered  with  the  roses  of 
Ispahan . 

"Among  so  many  diverse  tendencies  the  mode  at  this  critical 
moment  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  And,  behold! — a  new 
style  appears  which  undertakes  to  impose  itself  upon  us  and 
make  us  forget  all  the  others.” 

How,  we  a re  asked,  shall  the  advocates  of  a  style  at  its  dfbut 
avoid  being  severe  to  those  whose  principles  it  combats?  While 
we  are  breathlessly  seeking  an  answer  comes  the  brusque  dec¬ 
laration  that.  "The  artists  of  this  reform  condemn  in  UAo 

_  the  Persian,  the  Turkish,  the 

Japanese,  and  the  Kgyptiun 
manner.  They  are  opposed  to 
international  couture.  They 
l>ruj«s*t  the  reestablishment  in 
all  its  glory  of  French  tusto, 
marked  by  simplicity,  inodcra- 
tion.  and  a  just  harmony." 

/  •  •  -  *  •- »« g  i-  •  • 


ART  TO  DICTATE 
FASHION 


TIIK  AM  AZI NCI  freak-  ItX  ’ '/  / 

ishnesss  of  some  of  the 

fashions  which  have  of  r[WTrr~'  '  ~  f  J\ 

recent  years  emanated  from  (9  'm 

Paris,  for  so  many  ages  the  IV  V 
arbiter  tleganliarum  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world,  has  occasioned  a  A 

tide  of  revolt,  not  only  in  this  A*  J 

country,  where  the  New  York 

7*i mr*  has  just  conducted  a  sue-  _  _ 

eessful  prize  competition  for 
Amcrionn  designers,  but  also 
the 

The  most  interesting  result 

of  this  revolt  is  the  determina-  ,—r  1  - 

tion  of  a  group  of  artists,  all  HATH ME  AND  ri 

celebrated  as  painters  of  worn-  ^  >I>4‘C  ^wacnra^TrL-i'.  if.n  •! ' oir.n'i 

en,  to  Associate  themselves  with  _ _ _ 

leading  module*  and  coilumurt 

in  an  endeavor  to  guide  the  mode  of  the  day  inst.id  of  slavishly 
obeying  it.  The  great  couturier «,  who.  says  Michel  Psichari.  in 
L’ Illustration  (Paris),  *' establish,  often  with  the  happiest  re¬ 
sults.  the  temporary  formula  of  elegance."  have  apparently 
grown  weary  in  well-doing.  During  the  last  ten  years  they  have 
exhausted  all  the  suggestions  of  the  Orient  in  order  to  render 
woman  piquant  and  striking.  This  French  writer  details  some 
of  their  achievements: 


bint  ftoaitto  *»'*“*•  toilettes  they  are  about  to 

J  launch.  Until  now  the  former 
have  !>oon  called  on  merely  to 
reproduce  in  their  portrait*  of  the  groat  world  the  ehefr-d'xurre 
of  the  second.  To-day  they  participate  in  their  creation. 

"This  collaboration  ha*  already  produc'd  results  which  are 
full  of  promise.  The  group  known  as  ‘Painters  of  Women,’ 
presided  over  by  M.  A.  de  la  Gandara,  and  counting  among  its 
members  such  masters  of  design  as  Willette.  Anquotin,  Griln, 
Gerbault.  A.  Guillaume.  Mtftovet,  Neumont.  Prt'jolan,  Rou- 
billc.  and  Abel  Truchet.  has  undertaken  tho  task,  each  bring¬ 
ing  to  it  his  own  talent,  his  conceptions,  his  ‘manner.’  There 
is  no  idea  of  returning  to  the  modes  of  a  bygone  day  by  laborious 
imitations,  nor  of  adapting  to  modern  taste  tho  neglected  ele¬ 
gances  preserved  for  us  in  old  prints. 

"The  ‘Painters  of  Women’  propose  to  be  innovators,  while 
remaining  faithful  to  the  grace  and  sobriety  of  costume  which 
are  peculiarly  French.  A  beginning  has  boon  made  with  models 
which  have  been  adroitly  transformed.  A  slight  retouching 
will  often  change  the  aspect  of  a  gown  or  coat,  giving  it  a  se¬ 
ductiveness  it  lacked.  Tho  task  is  easy  and  engaging  for  ob¬ 
server*  trained  in  apprehending  tho  harmony  of  lines,  and  in 
combining  and  harmonizing  shades  of  color.  But  they  bavo 
not  confined  themselves  to  mere  retouching.  They  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  contribute  by  individual  designs  to  the  mode  which 
will  perhaps  be  that  of  to-morrow.  An  exposition  of  these  will 
bo  given  next  month.  Meanwhile,  here  is  ono  of  the  first  de¬ 
signs.  executed  by  Willetto,  in  which  wo  recognize,  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  genre,  his  lively  fancy  and  Terre." 

It  is  a  woman  dreet,  as  it  were,  in  a  great  fleur  de  lit,  and  with 
a  formal  garden  as  background.— Translation  made  for  Tub 
Litkkikt  Digest. 


"For  a  long  time,  and  even  until  the  present  winter,  the 
Parisienne  of  refinement  would  have  felt  herM>lf  disgraced  not 
to  have  an  essentially  Persian  silhouette.  There  has  been  a 
furor  for  stuffs  of  violent  color  and  mysterious  and  disconcerting 
design;  for  vestments  of  strange  cut.  with  lines  now  wandering, 
as  if  an  awkward  cut  of  the  scissors  had  directed  their  course, 
and  now  abruptly  broken;  and,  finally,  for  barbarous  decorations. 

"The  peril  of  the  exotic  is  that  it  is  with  difficulty  kept  within 
hounds,  and  permits  almost  any  audacity.  The  impertinences 
it  has  occasioned  have  sometimes  passed  for  things  exquisite. 
It  soon  came  to  pass  that  the  more  eccentric  and  unheard  of  a 
toilette  was,  the  better  chance  it  liad  to  please. 

"But  shall  this  make  the  judicious  grieve?  This  research 
for  tho  bizarre  in  all  its  manifestations  has  resulted  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  liberty.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  possible  to  see  one 
tlfgante  affect  in  her  evening  dress  an  Kgvptian  style,  or  some¬ 
thing  Viennese,  perhaps,  while  anot  her  borrows  from  her  tailor 
some  delightful  garb  of  Muscovy.  This  one  dons  a  Japanese 
tunic  where  chrysanthemums  daunt  themselves,  and  that  one 


Religion  and  Social  Service 


THE  “MINIMUM  WAGE"  FROM  A  NEW  ANGLE 


THE  POVERTY  of  the  wage-earning  girl  i*  only  one 
factor  in  the  vice  problem.  So  points  out  The  Living 
Church  (Milwaukee),  which  view*  the  question  of  the 
mimimmi  wage  for  girls  in  factory  and  store  from  another  angle 
Ilian  that  observed  by  the  lay  editor.  "It  is  just  possible  that 
the  reputed  cure  for  the  trouble  is  only  superficial."  ih -claret 
this  writer,  who  asks  point¬ 
edly  whether  there  is  not 
greater  need  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  men.  It 
ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  recogniz'd  that  the 
condition  involving  the 
employment  of  girls  out¬ 
side  the  home  is  abnormal. 

"Girls  have  a  right  to  live 
and  to  bo  supported  at 
home,  doing  such  work  as 
nnturully  devolve*  upon 
home-makers,  and  recog¬ 
nising  the  normal  proba¬ 
bility  of  marriage  ahead 
of  them."  This  probably 
seems  too  old-fashioned 
a  doctrine  considering  the 
conditions  already  existing 
wore  it  not  that  in  the 
present  discussion  "our 
hasty  reformers  may  l>e 
iN'giiining  at  the  wrong 
end."  What  The  Living 
Church  see*  to  bo  wrong 
is  not  that  the  girl  is  "at 
work  for  from  four  to  six 
dollars  a  week;  it  is  that, 
while  unskilled,  she  is  at 
work,  outside  her  home, 
nt.  all."  Th«<  woman  w  ho 
finds  the  home  occupation 
too  narrow  Is  not  to  find 
her  freedom  curtailed,  for 
we  read: 

"This  does  not  mean 
that  a  woman  should  b« 
estopp'd  from  following 
the  honorable  profession 
of  bachelor  maid  and  vol¬ 
untarily  entering  upon  a 

life  of  self-support.  That  is  her  right;  and  a  social  system  that 
forces  her  into  matrimony  is  itself  a  frightful  wrong.  Itut  to 
enter  that  profession,  she  is  bound  to  fit  herself  to  become  a 
skilled,  productive  worker  in  some  line  of  industry.  She  may 
not  demand  that  society  give  her  a  living  wage  woman:  she 
cun  only  demand  the  right  to  perform  such  labor  as  shall  he 
of  sufficient  productive  value  to  make  self-support  po*.<ih|e  to 
her.  And  that  means  that  she  must  become,  to  the  fullot 
degree  of  which  she  is  possible,  a  skill'd  laborer.  She  may  then 
rightly  demand  that  a  living  wage  lie  the  recompense  of  her 
skilled  labor — not  because  she  is  a  woman,  but  because  she  has 
given  to  society  the  equivalent  of  that  which  she  expects  in  return. 

"  Hut  the  unskilled  girl  in  the  factories  and  the  stores  is  not, 
necessarily,  thus  productive.  If  she  has  been  driven  into  industry, 
not  because  she  deems  her  vocation  to  be  therein,  but  because 
her  father  cun  not  support  her  at  home,  she  is,  indeed,  the  victim 


of  our  l»ad  economic  system,  which  lias  so  nearly  broken  down  at 
this  stage  of  the  world's  history.  She  it  is  that  is  in  greatest 
danger  of  falling  into  prostitution.  What  shall  we  do  with  her?" 

Looking  first  at  the  "abnormality"  of  the  condition  that 
legislation  is  now  hurrying  to  alleviate,  the  writer  observes: 

"The  great  bulk  of  unskilled  girls  in  industry  either  live  at 

home,  or  bale,  without 
n-al  necessity,  left  their 
homes.  If  the  former,  the 
demand  that  their  un¬ 
skilled  labor  should  lie  so 
remunerated  that  their 
father  no  longer  support* 
them  even  in  part,  pi  now 
a  premium  u|ion  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  is  bud  in  itself. 
It  is  superficial  to  ask,  with 
some  of  our  reformer*.  'Is 
not  any  girl  worth  the  cost 
of  her  living,  to  society?’ 
She  may  l«e  to  society; 
but  it  doc*  not  follow  that 
her  employer  is  liound  to 
pay  society's  bill.  That  is 
to  say,  her  employer  is  not 
(laying  for  her  girlhood, 
but  for  her  unskilhd  labor. 
Society’s  obligation  to 
supiKirt  the  girl  is  one 
that  should  lie  expnwt 
through  the  family.  Am 
girl  she  is  entitl'd  to  pro¬ 
tection  and  *up|H.rt  in  her 
own  home;  not  in  the 
factory.  If,  through  any 
abnormal  conditions,  so¬ 
cial  or  individual,  this 
fails  her,  society  may,  no 
doubt,  lie  lioiiiid  to  inter¬ 
vene.  but  it  don*  not  fol¬ 
low  that  the  father's  n*- 
•IHimobilitv  is  to  Is*  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  employer  of 
her  as  an  imskilhsl  Inlsirer. 
The  nun1  for  the  condition 
is  not  to  be  found  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  employer  to 
act  in  /.<»  parentis  in  (lie 
girl's  *up|M»rl. 

"Thus,  tho  it  is  an  evil 
that  unskilled  girls,  liv¬ 
ing  at  home,  should  bo 
obliged  to  go  into  facto¬ 
ries  and  receive  in  wage* 
less  than  it  would  cost 
them  to  live  apart  from 
the  family,  the  wrong  is 
not  with  her  wage  scale;  it  is  with  her  father's.  It  ought 
to  lie  unnecessary  for  her  to  go  into  the  factory  at  all.  Hut 
if  she  nu .1  go.  to  supplement  her  father’s  inadequate  wage,  it. 
docs  not  follow  that  she  should  Ik*  compelled  to  earn  her  w  hole 
living,  or  that  her  whole  living  should  Is*  a  charge  against  her 
employer.  Her  father  is  Im>uik1  to  support  her;  whatever  she 
earns,  by  her  unskilled  laltor.  is  that  much  help  to  him  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duty  to  his  child.  Hut  it  must  not  Ik*  sup|>oxd 
that  he  has  shift's!  the  duty  of  her  support  on  to  her  employer; 
and  if  the  employer  of  the  girl  is  forc'd  by  law  to  pay  a  fictitious 
price  for  the  girl’s  labor,  he  is,  iu  effect,  paying  a  bonus  to  the 
employer  of  the  girl's  father.  If  law  is  to  intervene  nt  all.  it 
ought  to  be  to  rompcl  payment  of  a  family’s  living  wage  to  the 
man  who  rears  the  family. 

"fan  that  be  done  by  law?  The  question,  other  than  as  nn 
academic  possibility,  is  too  new  for  an  offhand  answer  to  be 
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given.  But  if  it  can  not.  it  does  not  follow  that  we  ought  to 
seek  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  regulation  of  the  girl’s  wage. 
To  do  that  is  to  tinker  with  an  effect  without  going  back  to  its 
cause. 

"It  would  seem  probable,  then,  that  only  confusion  would 
result  from  the  enactment  of  most  of  the  minimum-wage  bills 
now  pending  in  the  several  States." 

The  writer  is  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
possible  alleviation  to  lie  applied,  in  the  meantime,  to  "a  con¬ 
dition  that  is  not  immediately  curable  but  is  part  and  parcel 
of  a  fast-dying  economic  system."  Thus: 

"I.  Homelessness,  on  the  part  of  a  girl,  is  a  grave  evO;  and 
it  is  a  crime  where  it  is  avoidable  and  the  girl  is  unskilled. 
Very  much  of  it  can  bo  prevented  by  laying  stress  constantly 
on  this  fact.  The  farmer  who  permits  his  unskilled  daughter 
to  go  alouo  to  the  city  is  committing  a  crime  against  her.  She 
can  not  earn  her  full  living  as  nil  unskilled  laborer  in  any  in¬ 
dustry.  Is't  that  Ik*  taken  as  absolutely  certain.  If.  in  her 
failure  and  despair,  she  falls  into  sin.  the  blame  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  our  economic  system,  much  less  to  her  employer, 
but  to  her  parents.  Parenthood  implies  the  duty  of  protection 
to  tint  children  until  these  have  homes  of  their  own.  The  first 
amelioration  of  the  condition,  then,  is  to  inaugurate  a  back-lo- 
thc-homc  campaign  among  girls,  and  to  slop  the  influx  of  girls 
from  homes  in  the  country  and  in  smaller  towns  to  the  city. 
The  girl  living  at  home  and  obligid  to  earn  some  part  of  her 
living  to  supplement  her  father’s  wages  is  not  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  iu  society,  however  unfortunate  it  is  that  she  should  be 
forced  to  do  it;  the  problem  is  with  the  homeless  girl  in  the 
cheap  hoarding-house  of  a  city  or  of  a  mill  towu. 

"II.  The  second  step  is  to  train  girls  to  be  skilled  instead 
of  unskilled  laborers.  To  permit  a  girl  to  grow  up  without 
being  trained  to  do  something  well,  such  as  could,  in  emergency, 
bo  used  to  provide  her  own  living,  is  another  crime.  An  expert 
young  woman  in  any  phase  of  industry  ought  also  not  to  bo 
away  from  home  life  if  that  be  avoidable;  but  if  she  is.  she  is 
at  least  prepared  to  c«ca|>e  from  the  worst  phases  of  the  social 
danger.  She  will  lie  competent  to  earn  her  own  living  if  she 
bo  thrust  suddenly  upou  the  world. 

"III.  What  remain*  after  all  the  homolemncM  possible  has 
boon  removed,  and  after  tho  largest  possible  number  of  girl* 
have  become  skilled  in  something,  is  the  very  considerable  num¬ 
ber  who  have  no  homi*  to  which  they  can  return,  and  who  have 
not  l»«cn  trained  to  do  anything  well.  Send  these  into  factories 
as  unskilled  laborers,  and  your  product  will  be  dcs|>oir  and  pros¬ 
titution.  But  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  them  to  be  in  fac¬ 
tories.  The  place  for  such  girls  is  in  domestic  service.  Here 
is  an  over-active  labor  market,  in  which  tho  demand  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply,  in  which  a  home  is  invariably  pro¬ 
vided.  and  in  which  the  opportunity  is  given  to  advance  rapidly, 
and  at  good  wages,  from  unskilled  to  skill)*!  labor.  Crunted 
that  the  social  limitations  of  domestic  service  arv  annoying; 
it  dot's  not  follow  that  they  an*  prohibitive.  And  those  who 
an*  eloquently  portraying  the  dilemma  of  starvation  or  prostitu¬ 
tion  as  confronting  the  Unskilled  girl,  wholly  overlook  this  thinl 
factor  which  makes  it  necessary  to  seise  neither  horn  of  the 
imaginary  dilemma. 

"IV.  And  what,  then,  of  the  factory  and  the  department 
store,  after  all  this  mass  of  cheap,  unskilled  girl  labor  has  been 
removed?  Ah,  here  is  the  real  solution  of  the  problem.  Big 
business  will  find  a  way  to  adjust  itself  to  a  rendition  in  which 
girls  are  no  longer  waiting  to  be  fed  into  a  machine  and  turned 
out  broken  in  spirits,  in  health,  and  in  morals.  Any  business 
that  require*  the  sacrifice  of  girls  tnay  well  go  to  the  wall.  If 
we  can  not  huvo  shoes  without  that  price,  let  us  all  go  ban- 
foot.  But  the  only  way  to  compel  business  to  find  the  way  is 
to  stop  the  supply  of  cheap  girls.  We  aro  quite  convinced  that 
this  can  not  be  done  by  virtue  of  any  law  compelling  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  five  dollars’  worth  of  labor,  provided 
only  (but  that  lultor  Is*  performed  by  a  girl. 

"So  if  then*  is  to  be  a  minimum- wage  law  at  all,  let  it  be 
one  that  applies  to  men,  and  that  does  not  assume  that  the  girl 
is  the  central  figure  in  the  problem  of  bread  winning . 

"The  demand  for  legislation  to  require  a  minimum  living 
wage  for  girls  and  women  has  arisen  with  a  sudden  insistence  that 
seldom  has  been  paralleled  in  American  annals.  We  can  hardly 
wait  long  enough  to  get  the  necessary  measures  drawn  up  and 
hurried  through  our  legislatures.  Wc  are  impatient  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Wo  are  suspicious  of  any  who  do  not  join  vociferously 
in  the  popular  demand.  And  yet  it  is  just  possible  that  the 


reputed  cure  for  the  trouble  is  only  superficial.  Perhaps  we 
might  better  make  haste  slowly." 


CATHOLIC  CHURCH  STATISTICS 

THE  ANNUAL  STATISTICS  of  the  Catholic  Church 
from  Catholic  source*  an-  now  available  from  the  annual 
"Official  Directory."  That  volume  is  so  fur  advanced 
toward  publication  that  Catholic  journals  are  able  to  present 
from  it  figures  of  general  interval  ami  importance.  Then?  an*, 
according  to  those  authorities,  15,154,158  Catholics  in  tho 
United  States  alone,  while  in  the  outside  possessions  there  uro 
7.I3I.9SB  in  the  Philippine*,  a  million  or  more  in  Porto  Rico, 
11.510  in  Alaska,  42,108  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  1)00  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  In  all,  "it  will  !*•  found  that  there  are  23,329,- 
017  Catholics  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes."  The  issue  of  the 
Directory  for  1913  informs  u»  that  u  new  church  is  built  every 
day  in  the  year.  We  road  from  the  abstract  in  The  Inltr-Moun- 
loin  Coiholxr  (Salt  Lake  City): 

"There  were  373  new  church)*  )*tahli*hed  during  1912,  some 
of  them,  of  course,  being  only  mission  church)*.  To  lm  exact, 
there  are  244  new  church**  with  resident  pastors  ami  129  new’ 
mission  churchi*.  that  is,  served  by  a  neighboring  pastor.  All 
told,  there  are  14.312  churches  in  the  United  Stab*.  9.501  having 
resident  pastor*. 

"According  to  tho  publication  there  are  17.915  (^atholia 
clergymen  in  the  iliocem*  of  the  United  Stab*,  13,273  being 
•ocular  clergy  and  4.072  beiug  lueiulior*  of  religious  order*.  In 
addiliou  to  the  17.045  priiwts,  there  are  also  hundreds  of  fathers 
in  distant  lands;  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  civilised  or  uncivilised 
land  where  United  Stab*  clergy  are  not  to  In*  found.  Only  a 
few  day*  ago  a  United  Slat)*  priest  sailed  from  New  York  for 
the  Island  of  Timor,  an  inland  away  out.  in  tho  Indian  Oocnn, 
inhabit**!  by  w  nii-l>arl>arouH  Malays  and  Papuans. 

"In  addition  to  the  17,945  clergymen  engag'd  in  the  United 
Stab*,  thero  an-  0.100  men  and  youth*  studying  in  85  seminarii*. 
located  in  various  part*  of  tho  country. 

"There  arc  also  2fl>  college*  and  academic*  for  boys  anil  08-1 
academic*  for  girls,  where  the  higher  education  of  our  Catholic 
youth  is  given  serious  attention.  The  number  of  academies  for 
girl*  is.  of  course,  larger  than  the  colligi*  for  men  ami  l*oy*.  hut 
the  number  of  men  and  boy  students  is  much  larger  than  girl 
students. 

"One  of  the  fratun*  of  the  Din«ctory  which  will  give*  food 
for  thought  is  the  table  giving  the  statistic*  of  the  parochial 
schools.  According  to  the  figun*  which  hnvo  liecn  supplied 
by  the  Diocesan  Chancery  officials  there  an*  5.2r>6  parishes 
which  have  parochial  schools  connected  with  tho  ohurchm. 
In  these  5.256  schools.  1.3<H),7t)l  boy*  and  girls  an*  receiving 
their  elementary  education.  Furthermore,  it  must  In*  borne  in 
mind  that  in  many  rural  districts,  where  parochial  schools  can 
not  lie  organised,  due  pro  vision  is  made  for  tin*  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth.  With  this  in  miud.  the  fact  that  1,360,701  children 
are  attending  the  parochial  schools  will  stand  out  mom  sharply. 

"It  must  also  Ik-  rememliered  that  there  an*  47,415  orphans 
in  our  orphanage*.  and.  adding  together  the  numlM-r  of  pupils 
in  parochial  schools,  in  orphanage,  detention  schools,  institute*, 
acadcrai)*.  high  schools,  and  colleges,  it  will  l»e  found  that  there 
are  1 .593.310  young  people  under  Catholic  can*  in  the  United 
Stab*." 

A  table  has  been  prepared  showing  tho  distribution  oT  the 
Catholic  population  in  tweutv-five  Stall*  having  the  largi*t 
number  of  Catholics.  Thus: 

"During  the  year  1912  Michigan  has  forgid  ahead  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Kansas  has  advanced  over  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
and  Nebraska.  The  table  follows: 

"New  York.  2.790.029;  Pennsylvania.  1.633.353;  Illinois, 
1.460.987;  Massachusetts.  1 .383.435;  Ohio.  743,005;  Louisiana. 
581.000;  Michigan,  568.505;  Wisconsin,  558.476;  New  Jersey, 
506.000;  Missouri,  470.000;  Minnesota.  454,797;  Connecticut, 
423.000;  California.  403.500;  Texas.  300.400;  Iowa.  266.735; 
Maryland.  260.000;  Rhode  Island,  260.000;  Indiana.  232.764; 
Kentucky.  163.22S;  New  Mexico,  140.573;  Kansas.  131,000; 
Maine.  123,600;  Nebraska,  118,270;  Colorado,  105,000.” 
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AN  OPPONENT  OF  CHURCH  UNION 

SELDOM  in  his  long  ministerial  career,  says  The  Con - 
gregationalist,  has  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  of  'be  Old 
South  Church,  Boston,  "spoken  more  boldly  or  frankly” 
than  he  did  when  delivering  the  last  of  tho  six  Brookline  ad¬ 
dresses  on  Church  unity.  Dr.  Gordon  spoke  as  a  Congre- 
gatiouulist,  but  made  it  very  clear  that  he  was  voicing  his  own 
views.  A  united  Protestantism,  he  declared,  was  possible, 
but  not  likely  to  coiue.  Not  likely,  as  The  Conger  notionalist 
sums  up  this  part  of  his  discourse,  "as  long  as  the  Episcopal 
Church  claims  to  be  the  church,  and  by  its  failure  to  receive  and 
give  letters  of  dismission  to  other  Christian  bodies  is  constantly 
discrediting  the  validity  of  our  Christian  experience.”  Dr. 
Gordon  followed  this  with  the  question:  "Is  such  a  union 
on  the  whole  desirable?”  And  the  answer  he  gave  was  an 
emphatic,  "  I  think  not.”  Since  the  pastor  of  the  historic 
Boston  Church  here  seems  to  put  himself  on  record  against 
what  ho  many  Protestants  are  now  striving  for,  it  is  well  to  note 
his  reasons.  He  says: 

"The  legitimate  differences  of  human  being*  are  many  and 
the  denominational  differences  match  the  constitutional  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  if  we  did  not  have  the  ecclesiastical  promoter  who 
overdoes  dcnuminntionalisin  I  think  we  should  sec  at  once  that 
the  Christian  church  is  not  poorer  but  richer  and  more  powerful, 
Iw'eaUiio  of  these  different  denominations.  Efficiency  and  latent 
powor  an*  developed  in  different  ways  among  different  sets  of 
hmiinn  Ix-ing*.  Put  a  Congregational  minister  to  lead  a  Method¬ 
ist  brigade  or  a  Baptist  to  In*  the  commander  of  a  !*re*byterian 
battalion  ami  you  will  discover  at  once  what  I  mean.  Then* 
is  a  vuat  variety  in  this  humanity  of  ours,  and  th.-w-  denomina¬ 
tions  havo  uuturully  arisen  to  give  effective  expression  to  tho 
divinely  implanted  variety  in  our  humanity. 

"Winer  administration  of  the  denominations,  a  more  states¬ 
manlike  ecclesiaaticism  will  do  away  with  many  of  the  evil* 
that  now  embarrass  us  us  distinct  denomination*.  Much  of 
our  waste  would  Ihj  at  once  eliminated  if  we  had  wise  and  noble 
mon  os  leaders 'with  a  vision  beyond  organized  Christianity  in 
tho  interest  of  which  organized  Christianity  is  moving;  men  of 
this  typo  would  deliver  us  from  most  of  the  evils  that  an*  driving 
serious  men  nnd  women  to  think  of  the  impracticable — a  united 
Protestant  Christianity.” 

Then,  too,  asserts  Dr.  Gordon,  "freedom  ii  a  possession  al¬ 
ways  in  peril."  And  he  continues: 

"The  church  was  united  once,  the  holy  Catholio  Church 
throughout  the  world,  and  what  was  it?  An  ineffable  tyrant, 
denying  freedom  over  its  whole  broad  domain  and  crushing  the 
intellect  and  the  spirit  into  a  dead  uniformity.  .  .  .  Your  one 
holy  Catholic  I»roto*tant  American  Church  would  give  me 
much  uneasiness  if  it  should  eorno  into  existence  to-morrow." 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  that: 

"There  is  something  immeasurably  better  than  a  uniform 
ecclesiastic-ism.  The  vision  of  all  men  the  children  of  God,  all 
human  lioings  the  possible  disciples  of  the  Lord,  the  vision  out 
und  beyond  all  organized  Christianity  of  a  redeemed  humanity; 
and  the  sense  of  all  the  agencies  of  the  intellect  that  are  sincere 
and  fine,  all  the  forces  of  society  that  are  wholesome  and  true, 
as  the  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  realization  of  that 
divine  dream  of  a  raco  renewed  in  God  through  Christ. 

"One  Commander,  the  Loid  Jesus  Christ;  all  the  sects  and 
denominations  and  communions,  different  regiments  in  his 
grand  army;  that  is  my  idea  of  church  unity.  He  alone  can 
command  and  bind  his  followers  into  the  unity  of  the  Spirit; 
he  alone  can  keep  them  distinct,  manly,  brave,  free.  Let  us 
make  over  the  problem  of  a  split  and  vexed  Protestant  world 
to  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation;  let  us  fight  each  in  our  own 
regiment  under  his  guidance,  with  good  will  and  good  wishes  to 
all  tho  others. 

"There  is  too.  incidentally,  the  subject  of  the  crank;  the 
peculiarity  of  the  crank  is  this,  that  the  man  who  is  a  crank 
in  your  communion,  when  he  getsinto  another  often  becomes  sane. 
You  bottle  up  in  your  communion  an  inevitable  Methodist,  an 
inevitable  Baptist,  an  inevitable  Episcopalian,  and  see  what  a 


time  you  will  have!  The  denominations  are  the  clcaring-housi-s 
for  the  cranks.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  in  my  time,  and  1 
have  thanked  God  when  they  found  another  church  home.  1 
often  pity  a  small  community  with  one  church,  where  are  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  sane  people  and  all  the  insane.  Such  a  state  *s 
tragic." 


CHURCH  ADVERTISING  IN  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA 

PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATION  in  Philadelphia  of  tho 
way  churches  may  come  together  arouses  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  The  L'nit'ersalisl  Leader  (Boatou).  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  told,  the  churches  are  associated  in  an  organization 
with  a  business  man  at  the  bead,  und  they  “have  been  making 
an  impression  on  the  city"  in  ways  like  threw: 

“There  appeared  in  at  least  one  of  the  leading  dailies  of  the 
city  a  half-page  display  advertisement  with  the  heading,  reach¬ 
ing  clear  across  the  page,  ‘Why  Not  Go  to  Church?’  Then 
through  this  great  area  of  white  paper,  for  which  the  united 
churches  have  paid  a  very  large  sum.  appear  a  few  sententious 
sentences  which  even  the  busiest  can  re-ad  at  a  glance,  fixing  tho 
place  of  the  church  among  the  most  vital  of  institutions,  and 
then  this:  *  Every  non-attendant  upon  religious  services  virtually 
\otc*  for  the  elimination  of  the  institution  from  society.  If  a 
person  believes  that  the  world  needs  the  church,  he  lias  but  one 
clear,  unmistakable,  and  unanswerable  way  of  stating  his  posi¬ 
tion.  That  is  by  regular  church  attendance.  Tho  man  who 
goo*  to  church  stand*  for  au  indispensable  institution,  oven  as 
a  gixxl  citizen  stands  for  the  state  by  voting.  Absenteeism  from 
the  ballot-lxix  and  absenteeism  from  the  rhureh  are  kindred 
failure*  in  duty  to  society.  Thoughtful  person*  stand  for  tho 
Church  bevauMi  tho  Church  stand*  for  the  lx*st  thing*.  Tho 
churchgoer  line*  up  with  the  forex*  which  make  up  for  rightcou*- 
n«w.’  And  more*  of  like  im|x»rt.  Ib-low,  occupying  tho  balanoo 
of  the  page,  are*  the  announcements  of  the  dilTere-nt  churches  and 
their  nervier*.  And  a  significant  line  right  in  the  middle:  ‘In 
cam*  of  illness,  death,  or  other  trouble,  any  of  the  city  ministers 
will  lx-  glad  to  help.’  This  looks  good,  but  one  thing  strikes  us  u* 
of  especial  significance,  and  that  is.  all  of  the  I'rotestaut  churches 
of  the  great  city  are*  going  to  unite  in  this  large  way  in  making 
a  statement  to  the  people  of  the  city,  of  the  tiling*  they  hold  in 
common,  and  thus  controvert  the  foolish  and  untrue  charge  that 
the  Christian  churches  are  divided.  The  fact  stands  out  with 
startling  distinctness  that  more  and  mon-  are  the  forces  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  being  united,  each  in  its  own  way  and  through  it*  own 
method,  for  the  common  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  in  tho  King¬ 
dom  of  lioavon  note." 


OFFENDING  POETS- Very  much  of  the  whole  body  of  liter¬ 
ature-  that  used  to  be  known  a*  "Gospel  Hymn*”,  that  camo 
in  with  the  "Moody  meetings"  seems  discriminated  against 
in  an  editorial  in  tho  Western  Slrthodisl  (Little  Rook),  telling 
writers  of  religious  verse  why  some  of  their  production*  bad 
been  excluded  from  its  column*.  Tho  reason  may  have  a 
wider  interest  than  ju»l  for  the  particular  offenders: 

"The  reason  for  returning  them  was  the  frequency  of  such 
expression*  as  ‘dear  Father,’  ’Father,  dear.’  ‘dear  Savior.’ 
‘dear  Jesus.’  We  suggested  that  such  endearing  terms  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  divine  name  are  not  in  good  taste;  they  smack 
of  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  divine  lx*ing  that  docs  not 
comport  with  a  due  sense  of  his  majesty.  We  know  of  no  such 
form  of  address  in  the  mouth  of  any  inspired  writer.  Not  even 
Jesus  ever  used  such  a  form.  1 1  would  have  had  a  strange  sound 
coming  from  his  lips.  ’Tako  off  thy  shoes  from  thy  foot,’  said 
the  lloly  One  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush.  ’Holy  Father’ 
is  a  form  of  address  from  the  lips  of  the  Master. 

"We  know*  of  no  poet  of  the  first  order  who  ever  u».*d  such 
a  form  as  the  one  wo  are  criticizing.  Some  of  the  rag-time 
hymns  of  our  day  have  this  form.  Indtx-d  they  trip  lightly 
and  almost  flippantly  over  such  phrases  as  ’the  blood.’  ‘the 
cross,’  wholly  unlike  the  hymn  of  the  great  Walts,  ’When  I 
survey  the  wondrous  cross.’  Mr.  Wesley,  in  particular,  had  a 
great  aversion  to  such  easy  and  almost  irreverent  l.»eutions. 
They  tend  to  cheapen  the  things  divine.” 
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ADAME  JUDITH,  of  the  Comfidie 

Kroncttise,  was  &  contemporary  oj  the 
great  Rachel,  and  yot  she  died  only  a  few 
months  ago.  To  be  sure,  Madame  Judith 
was  eighty-five  years  of  age  when  she  passed 
from  Paris  to  the  world  beyond,  but  if  we 
may  judge  by  her  memory,  she  was  as  keen 
of  mind  os  tho  she  was  still  living  in  tho 
midst  of  those  things  that  make  Paris 
uniquo  among  the  cities  of  the  world. 

It  is  said  of  Mmc.  Sara  Bernhardt  that 
when  she  married  Damala  she  told  him 
“everything.”  "  Quel  courage!"  remarked 
one  friend.  "Qutl  msmoirt!"  added  an¬ 
other.  And  one  may  exclaim  "Quel 
memoire /"  after  reading  Madame  Judith's 
Autobiography.  If  all  the  anecdotes  she 
tells,  all  the  conversations  she  repeats  in 
such  detail  are  just  as  she  heard  them,  she 
either  had  the  memory  of  a  Macaulay  or 
she  took  note*  at  the  time. 

My  private  opinion  is  that  Madame 
Judith  did  remember  a  great  deal,  but  that 
she  assist'd  her  memory  by  reading  tho 
gossip  of  her  day.  However  she  did  it,  sho 
has  made  a  most  lively  and  entertaining 
book,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  scandal  of  her 
time  that  she  doe*  not  relate  and  with  a 
personal  touch  that  adds  greatly  to  iu 
piquancy, 

Madame  Judith  numbered  among  her 
friends  Victor  Hugo.  Dumas,  father  and 
son,  Alfred  de  Musset,  (leorge  Sand.  The- 
ophilo  Gautier.  Iouis  Napoleon.  Ponsord. 
poet  and  playwright,  in  short,  all  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  and  women  of  her  time  and 
country.  She  was  the  original  of  Hugo's 
“Marion  Delorme,"  and  tells  us  of  the 
thrilling  experience*  that  marked  the  first 
performance  of  that  play. 

hike  Rachel.  Madame  Judith  was  a 
Jewess,  and  yet  she  tells  us  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  pen  that  the  pointer,  lanthoinc, 
asked  her  to  sit  to  him  for  a  portrait  of  the 
Madonna  that  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  paint  for  the  Mount  Carmel  Monastery 
in  Palestine,  and  there  it  hangs  to-day. 

Rachel  and  Judith  were  not  only  con¬ 
temporaries  on  tho  stage,  but  they  were 
children  together,  and  it  was  M.  Felix. 
Rachel's  father,  who  taught  her  to  act.  She 
tolls  this  anecdote  to  illustrate  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  her  character  and  that  of  Rachel: 

“One  day,  when  I  was  mvsclf  discussing 
terms  with  an  impresario,  who  wished  to  se¬ 
cure  mv  service*,  but  thought  I  asked  too 
much,  ho  said  to  me:  ‘Ah.  you  are  like 
Rachel,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  both 
Jewesses.' 

'“1  beg  your  pardon,’  was  my  retort. 
'There  is  a  great  difference  between  us. 
Rachel  is  a  Jew,  and  I  am  only  a  Jewess.’  " 

While  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
jealousy  between  the  two  actresses.  Judith 
sincerely  admired  Rachel's  genius,  while 
the  latter  was  kindly  disposed  toward  her 
childhood's  companion.  Rachel's  last  ap- 


*  Mj  Autobiography.  By  Msrfame  Judith,  of 
the  ComMIe  Krsncal.se  Edited  by  Paul  G.  SetL 
New  York:  (i  I’.  I'uinun't Son*.  *3.50. 
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pearanrv  in  Paris  was  at  a  benefit  for 
Judith.  This  was  just  before  her  depar¬ 
ture  for  America.  In  Philadelphia  she 
caught  cold  behind  the  scenes  of  the  theater 
and  came  home  to  die.  She  was  only 
thirty-eight,  and  would  probably  have 
achieved  greater  distinction  had  she  lived 
a  few-  years  longer;  but.  after  all.  is  it  not 
better  to  die  young  in  the  height  of  one's 
glory,  than  to  lag  superfluous  on  the  stage? 
Shakespeare  say*  so.  and  he  was  a  very  wise 
man.  particularly  in  matters  concerning 
hi*  profession. 

It  must  be  said  of  Madame  Judith's  recol¬ 
lections  that  they  are  principally  of  tho  gay 
life  of  Paris,  of  men  and  their  mistnwaca, 
and  the  intrigue*  not  only  of  Bohemia,  but 
of  tho**  who  lived  in  the  shadow,  or  sun¬ 
shine,  of  the  throne.  Of  Rachel  she  says: 


"She  was  dignified  without  being  stiff; 
tic  without  being  poni|HiUH.  Sho 

but  sho 


Stic  without  being  pomiioUH. 
earnestly  and  passionately,  hi 
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Author  of  '•  Quccd  "  ooe  of  the  notable 
of  101 1.  Mr.  Hsrrtaoa  pubUaiM*  thh  wwaon  s  new 
novel  entitled  "  V.  Y.'s  Ky*w  ‘  The  theme  of 
••  V.  V/s  Eym."  is  described  u  ••  the  evolution  of 
s  glri's  ld«« L“  “  Querd  "  was  aa*oU*II>  s  book 
about  a  man. 


never  declaimed.  Her  feature*  exprvst 
t raged v  without  effort,  and  when  in  repose 
were  dreamy  and  melancholy,  becoming 
terrible  when  she  was  agitated  by  grief, 
anger,  or  jealous  rage.  Her  voice,  which 
was  dear  and  powerful,  never  assumed  any 
peculiar  intonation,  but  changed  constantly 
according  to  the  feelings  interpreted,  be¬ 


coming  now  caressing,  now  languorous,  vi¬ 
brating,  passionate,  imperious,  harsh,  or 
sibilant,  according  to  circumstance*. 

“  I  have  often  been  present  at  her  toilette 
in  her  dressing-room  at  tho  theater,  and  1 
can  tell  you  it  was  got  through  quickly 
enough.  Altho  she  was  thin  she  was 
so  well  proportioned  that,  the  antique  cos¬ 
tume  seemed  to  have  b«>en  invented  for  her. 
She  never  took  the  troublo  to  pi ti  a  stitch  or 
a  pin  anywhere,  so  as  to  make  the  folds  fall 
in  a  picturesque  way.  She  just  put  her 
peplum  on  as  it  was,  and  it  draped  itself 
naturally,  lending  itself  offectivoly  to  her 
movements,  the  pleats  seeming  to  arrange 
themselves  about  her  limbs  ns  tho  they 
felt  that  sho  lent  her  beauty  to  them." 

Judith  describes  an  exciting  scone  lic- 
tween  Rachel  and  her  sister.  Sarah  Felix: 

“The  famous  actress  was  just  making 
herself  up  to  appear  as  1‘htreira.  She  was 
accentuating  the  shadows  Itoneath  her  eyes 
to  oonvey  tho  impression  of  the  exhaustion 
consequent  on  an  ardent  hut  unsatisfied 


"When  Sarah  broke  in  on  her  it  was  with 
the  words:  ‘Rachel,  you  art'  a  nuisance,  a 
regular  brute!' 

T“ Well.  Sarah,  what's  the  matter?'  wns 
Rachel's  calm  and  digniflod  reply,  as  sho 
went  on  dabbing  her  eyelids. 

*"Tho  matter!'  cried  Sarah,  'why  you 
have  taken  away  my  lover." 

'"Which?' 

‘"Oh!  oh!  oh!'  shrieked  Sarah,  looking 
as  if  sho  would  like  to  scratch  her  sister's 
face,  tho  she  was  restrained  by  the  Olym¬ 
pian  composure  of  the  queen  of  tragedy. 

"  Which?'  repeated  Rachel,  in  a  pro¬ 
voking  manner. 

Of  Victor  Hugo  sho  writes; 

"One  day  when  Alexander  Dumas  was 
calling  on  me  ho  said  to  me:  'Blanchette, 
come  and  dine  with  mo  to-night,  Victor 
Hugo  will  bo  there. ' 

"Blanchette  was  a  nicknamo  given  to  mo 
because  of  my  fair  complexion.  I  accepted 
the  invitation.  I  knew  Victor  Hugo 
slightly,  hut  had  randy  met  him.  On  this 
particular  evening  he  was  more  interesting 
than  usual.  Generally  ho  was  very  taei- 
turn,  and  1  generally  found  him  as  tiresome 
as  any  burgrai v,  which  is  saying  no  little. 

"On  this  occasion  ho  was  in  very  good 
spirits,  and  I  remember  a  good  deal  of  tho 
conversation  that  took  place. 

"Talking  of.  pootrv,  somebody  quoted 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Victor  Hugo  was 
led  to  express  his  opinion  on  his  illustrious 
fellow  author. 

"'Yes,'  he  said,  'he  has  immense  talent. 
He  boasts  that  there  are  some  who  con¬ 
sider  him  as  good  a  poet  as  I  am!’ 

"  Dumas  jogged  my  elbow,  and  it  was  nil 
I  could  do  to  help  laughing. 

"At  the  end  of  the  meal  Hugo  treated  ns 
to  a  very  strange  exhibition.  He  put  n 
whole  orange,  rind  and  all,  into  hi*  mouth, 
and  then  managed  to  thrust  as  many 
pieces  of  sugar  as  possible  into  his  cheeks. 
This  achieved,  he  began  to  scrunch  it  all 
up  with  his  lips  tightly  closed.  In  the 
midst  of  this  operation  he  swallowed  down 
two  liqueur-glasses  of  Kirsch  and  a  few  min¬ 
ute*  later  opened  his  mouth  wide.  It  was 
empty!  No  one  made  any  attempt  to 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK 


The  Great  Ser 
vice  of  Fisk  Tires 
is  Due  to  the 
Exclusive  Heavy 
Car  Type  Fisk 
Construction 


From  every  corner  of  the 
globe  where  Heavy  Car 
Type  Fisk  Tires  are  used 
come  reports  of  Great¬ 
est  Service.  These  re¬ 
ports  prove: 

First,  that  Fisk  design  is 
right;  second,  that  the 
proper  materials  are 
used;  third,  that  these 
materials  ore  blended  in 
the  proper  proportions 
to  make  a  "  balanced  " 
whole,  a  tire  each  port 
of  which  is  attuned  to  the 
other  so  os  to  work  in 
perfect  harmony  for  a 
common  end — that  end 
being  SERVICE. 

The  exclusive  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  Fisk  Con¬ 
struction  is  responsible 
for  this  tire  perfection. 
As  the  name  implies,  it 
is  a  construction  pro¬ 
viding  surplus  strength 
for  the  severest  strains 
of  heaviest  cars.  With 
these  strains  properly 
taken  care  of  there  can 
be  no  question  Of  Great¬ 
est  Service  on  lighter 
vehicles. 

Writ*  to  Department  D  /«f 
Latest  FUk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Csapany 
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imitate  him.  possibly  because  no  one  ebe 
had  teeth  m>o<i  enough  for  such  a  feat. 

Judith  played  in  a  little  piece  by  Alfred 
do  and  the  poet  came  to  her  apart¬ 

ment  to  read  the  lines  to  her.  He  was  then 
a  comparatively  young  man.  but  did  not 
look  it. 

**I  was  very  proud  to  receive  him.  It 
was  the  find  time  I  was  brought  into  per¬ 
sonal  relations  with  him,  and  came  face  to 
face  with  him.  Shall  I  conf««  it?  The 
imprc**iou  he  made  on  me  a  very  am¬ 
biguous  one.  for  good  and  t>ad  were 
strangely  blendi  d.  or  rather  conflicted,  in 
his  nature.  He  wa*  but  thirty-«even  years 
old  theu.  but  he  looked  nearly  «xtv.  «o 
flabby  were  his  feat  urea  and  mi  dull  his 
eyes,  so  muddy  wan  his  complexion,  hi 
b)a-'  liiii  exprtwsMM,  and  so  languid  his 
walk.  ..•••• 

"  (^Hiking  at  this  nil’ll  I  mart*  of  a  1)6 
Musset,  I  nl»n  mI’ihI  thu  terrible  veo- 


M  \l»  \  MK  il  l 

KAAnrr  with  which  Nature  pur*ui-  those 
who  abuse  the  joys  ih«*  gira.  Tht*  man. 
who  fur  all  time  will  lie  looked  upon  a*  I  ho 
typo  of  sensual  voluptuousness  and  of 
frrnxitol  pa«*ioo.  vm  l hero  before  my  eyrw, 
with  trembling  hand*.  slobbering  mouth, 
tooth  chttUtini  with  intermittent  fever, 
his  whole  body  distorted  and  l**nt,  and 
ever)'  now  and  then  shaken  with  con\  uk 
live  tremor*.  Hideous  fan  tom  of  the  tri¬ 
umphant  vietor  of  day*  gone  by.  I  assure 
you  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  the  . 

*'  Before  beginning  to  read.  Do  Muwt 
a«L«m|  me  to  pin*  him  something  to  drink. 
I  |>ointi*d  to  the  bottle  of  beer  I  had  had 
put  on  the  table  for  him 

‘"Hot!’  he  erie«l;  'Pooh!  I  don't  ac¬ 
tually  dislike  it.  but  I  think  it  is  too 
insipid/ 

"'Would  you  like  me  to  get  you  some 
rum?' 

Mademoiselle/  he  replied  with  some 
cnee.  '  1  beg  vou  to  excuse  my  wcak- 
ut  it  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 

lo  try  lo  conc<«l  it.  Ii  i* 
••sinllic  that  I  crave  for.'  and  be  added, 
I  simply  must  have  it.  1  depeud  on  it  to 
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her  she  w~as  less  beautiful  limn  ever.  To 
quote  Judith: 

"As  for  me.  I  fail  to  understand  the  pan- 
*4on  Alfred  du  Aluwt  urofe*t  for  her.  As 
I  have  already  remarked,  she  was  very  ugly. 
It  is  true  that  she  was  forty-three  years  old 
when  I  saw  her  for  the  tint  time,  but  I 
round  it  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  great, 
Htout  creature  could  c\er  have  boa  pretty. 
Ib  r  chin  was  linked  to  bar  neck  by  throe 
rolls  of  fat  from  which  grew  scat  tend  hairs, 
hit  cheeks  were  tlaliby  and  drooping.  I 
must  admit,  however.  Hint  she  had  fine 
black  eves,  tho  their  beauty  did  not  niuko 
up  fur  bur  common  aiipt'ornnce  as  a  whole. 
She  liad  very  slovenly  habits.  Her  huir, 
which  retained  its  brown  color,  was  as 
greasy  as  that  of  a  wandering  gii>*y.  She 
dre»t  very  badly,  her  Iodides  ining  shabby 
and  her  cloaks  thrtsdlm  It  must  In  iuI- 
mitttd,  however,  that  her  personal  eeou- 
••my  was  very  much  to  her  credit,  for  aha 
denied  herself  for  the  sake  of  her  children 
or  for  the  poor,  whose  wants  she  liliemlly 
supplied.  Hut  whatever  may  have  lwH*n 
her  mental  qualiti**,  she  certainly  had  no 
feminine  prime*  in  her  external  ap|»eanuino. 
Sin  was.  in  fuel,  like  what  is  vulgarly  called 
a  'lolly  jug.'  And  to  thiw'  disadvantage* 
wen*  oddid  a  masculine  voice,  u  martial 
gait,  and  bold,  blunt  manners.  Nature 
certainly  made  a  mistake  in  her  for 
sin*  ought  to  have  In*  !!  a  man. 

"(liMifir  Sand  certainly  had  genius,  but 
one  must  la*  allow'd  to  remark  that  her 
dramatic  work  was  by  no  mean*  up  to  the 
level  of  her  fh*t ion. 

"She  presided  at  our  rehearsal*  in  the 
greenroom  now  sitting  astride  on  a  ehair, 
now  with  her  leg-  resting  on  a  second  chair 
placed  onjMiote  to  her.  She  used  to  talk 
and  laugh  a  good  deal  with  the  friends  alio 
had  brought  with  her  as  critics. 

'"Ilavo  you  got  a  match?*  sin*  would 
a>k  every  now  and  then,  to  relight  bur  pip© 

a  day  one  with  ri  Itowl  ns  black  as  a  |*ir- 
poite,  from  which  she  emitted  great  cloud* 
of  smoke. 

•"Here/  I  -aid  to  myself  in  my  disen- 
ehantnient,  -i*  uiy  divine  IjcIis’" 

Here  is  Judith's  description  of  Alexandra 
Puma*,  the  elder,  ami  it  is  not  a  very 
pretty  one: 

"This  giant  of  a  mulatto,  with  his  big 
black,  mocking  eves,  his  wide  nostrils,  thick 
lips,  heavy  ehiu,  nia  crisply  curling  hair,  and 
his  forehead,  with  its  strange  humps,  like 
that  of  some  unruly  child  who  is  always 
lighting  with  hi*  comrades,  was  truly  a 
rcprvM’titative  personage,  a  type  reflecting 
all  the  na—ion  of  the  romanticist*.  Thera 
would  lm\c  Uen  something  wanting  to 
Ins  time  if  this  grand  non  of  a  ncgn-M  had 
not  lnM*n  «o*n  striding  along  the  Parisian 
boulevards,  if  hi*  laugh  had  not  hen  heard 
on  the  terraces  of  the  caffe*,  or  if  he  had  not 
appeand  playing  his  part  with  naive  self- 
*ai i-fnct n»n  in  nniciril  ceremonies  and  at  tho 
Tuilmiw  ball*,  or  walking  about  licbind  tho 
wttc«  at  the  theat«r  with  hi*  arm  round 
thi*  waist  of  some  actrt*Hs,  or  eating  ntid 
drinking  enough  for  four  in  the  merry  sup¬ 
per*  at  which  author^  and  nrlist-  used  to 
meet/' 

One  of  the  must  sensational  storic#  in 
thi-  hook  I*  of  Napoleon'*  son,  the  ill-fated 
Duke  of  Keichstadt.  He  wo*  not  more 
than  twenty  years  nld  when  lie  died,  but  it 
wa*  gen*  mil v  *iipiMtM< 
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Seven  Years 

to  Make  These  Foods 


Prof.  A.  P.  Anderton  •pent  seven  years  to  solve  this  problem  of 
Puffed  Wheat  and  Rica. 

Every  food  granule  in  wheel  ami  rice  ha»  a  little-  center  of  moist urr.  The 
problem  was  to  turn  that  moisture  to  steam,  then  eaplodc  the  steam. 

That  meant  to  create  inside  of  each  granule  a  pressure  of  17$  pounds. 
And  every  krrm  l  contains  not  irss  than  12$, 000,000  granules. 

All  thssa  millions  of  granules  ware  to  ba  blasted  to  piacas  with¬ 
out  blasting  the  kernel  too. 

We  seal  the  grains  up  in  mammoth  guns  and  revolve  those  guns  for  one 
full  hour  in  $$0  degrees  of  heat. 

When  these  grains  explode  the  coats  ex|wmd.  The  grains  come  out  eight 
times  their  normal  sire.  Hut  the***  crisp  grains,  though  puffed  like  bubbles, 
remain  shaped  as  they  grew. 

The  result  of  this  process  is  the  bast-cooked  food  that  science 
aver  knew. 

Other  methods  break  some  of  the  granules.  That’s  the  whole  object  of 
cooking.  But  this  process  alone  blast* every  food  granule  into  digestible  atoms. 

So  thc«c  fascinating  foods  are  also  scientific.  Whole  grains  are  made 
wholly  digestible. 

These  finds  that  millions  love  liest  are  among  the  l«c*t  foods  for  them. 
Every'  physician  knows  that. 


Puffed  Wheat,  1  Oc 
Puffed  Rice,  1 5c 


Seven  Ways  to  Serve 

Serve  in  the  morning  with  sugar  and  cream.  Or  mix  with  any  fruit. 

Noon  or  night-time,  serve  like  crackers  in  a  bowl  of  milk. 

Use  as  cri<|*  in  soup. 

Scatter  them  over  a  dish  of  ice  cream,  to  give  a  nut-like  blend. 

Let  boys  take  a  pocketful  to  cat  like  peanuts  when  at  play. 

Ut  the  girU  make  Puffed  Rice  candy.  Thrrt‘s  a  recipe  on  the  package. 

Wherever  nut  meats  taste  good,  so  does  Puffed  Wheat  or  Rite.  For  the 
grains  have  an  almond  flavor,  much  like  toasted  nuts. 

They  are  porous,  cri*p,  thin-walled  and  .dry.  You  are  losing  a  treat  if 
you  lack  them.  Tell  your  grocer  —  now,  before  you  forget  it  —  to  wend  you  a 
package  of  each. 


The  Quaker  O&ts  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers  — Chicago 


was  very  fond,  and  to  whom,  on  the  eve  of 
her  marriage,  she  gave  a  large  dowry  as  a 
token  of  her  affection.  The  former  lady's- 
maid  became  the  wife  of  a  noted  Austrian 
dentist,  and  not  long  afterward  she  was 
taken  dangerously  ill.  On  her  death-bed 
she  sent  to  ask  the  Grand  Duchess  Ste- 
phania  to  come  and  see  her.  as  she  had 
something  very  important  to  confide  to  her. 

"When  her  former  mistress  stood  be¬ 
side  her  bed  .the  dying  woman  said  to  her: 

"‘You  will  no  doubt  l>e  interested  in 
learning  the  truth  about  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Reich* tadt,  as  he  belonged  to  your 
family,  and  ^ou  will  probably  feel  very 
differently  with  regard  to  certain  persona 
when  I  have  told  you  what  I  know. 

"’It  was  my  husband  who  killed  the 
son  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa.  lie  was 
dentist  to  the  young  Duke,  and  one  day 
I'rincft  Metternieh  sent  for  him  and  saw 
him  without  witnesses.  He  asked  him  if 
he  could  put  the  son  of  Napoleon  slowly  to 
<lea th  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  less,  by  in¬ 
jecting  poison  in  small  doses  into  his  gums. 
Death  would  thus  appear  to  lie  the  result 
of  decline.  The  Prinee  promised  to  enrich 
him  if  he  consented. 

"‘My  husband  agreed  to  the  horrible 
bargain,  and  carried  out  his  part  of  it.  This 
is  the  confession  I  wished  to  make  to  you. 
I  know  I  am  dying,  and  longed  to  relieve 
my  conscience  of  a  secret  which  has  filled 
mo  with  greatest  horror.' 

"The  Grand  Duchess  Stcphania  is  a 
very  truthful  woman,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
what  sho  told  me." 

I  liavo  not  begun  to  exhaust  the  anec¬ 
dotes  of  this  highly  spiced  hook.  It  ba* 
one  on  every  page. 

FARNOL’8  NEW  BOOK 

rsrnol.  Jeffrey.  The  Amslreir  Oenllemsa. 

UlustrsbMl  by  ll.rmsn  I'Mt.r.  Pp.  «24.  Boston: 
Utils.  llrown  sn<l  Co.  11.40  nst. 

When,  two  years  ago,  "The  Brood 
Highway"  appeared,  critic*  declared  it  to 
lie  the  work  of  a  master  with  promise  of 
great  future  achievement.  The  present 
Isxik  fulfils  that  promise.  It  posse**.** 
the  same  charming  characteristics  as  the 
former  book,  but  add*  to  them  greater 
faeility  in  handling  material,  stronger 
plot,  and  more  engrossing  action.  There 
is  something  refreshing  and  big  about  it 
that  is  indescribable,  but  it  is  fnseinatingly 
"different."  The  author  has  the  power 
to  make  ulwolutc  impossibilities  seem  the 
most  natural  events. 

Tho  hero  is  the  son  of  John  Barty.  ex- 
ehampion  pugilist  of  England,  who  with  a 
brother  pugilist.  Natty  Bell.  keeps  a  tavern 
and  where  they  have  taught  the  young 
Barnabas  to  box.  ride,  and  be  a  "man." 
But  Honintia*  has  lH**n  educated  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  mother’s  di**ire,  and,  when  a 
fortune  is  left  him,  he  goes  to  London  to 
"become  u  gentleman."  There  is  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  at  the  start  as  to  the 
desirability  of  such  a  step.  Father  John 
finally  tells  his  son  that  before  he  enters 
upon  his  craxy  scheme  he  must  knock 
his  father  down.  Now  Barnabas  has  been 
well  taught,  is  young  and  determined, 
and  accepts  the  challenge.  Ifi*  proceeds  to 
knock  John  "off  his  pins,”  but  “as  gently 
as  possible.”  Starting  out  with  Natty 
Bell’s  wateh  and  blessing.  he  then  heads 
for  Isuidon,  resolute  and  hopeful.  Ex¬ 
perience*  begin  at  once.  He  knocks 
down  a  villain.  rescues  and  loves  a  maiden 
fair,  and  goes  on  hi*  way  with  adventures 
crowding  him  close  at  every  turn. 

The  underlying  current  i*  always  toward 
that  which  is  good  even  if  it  is  the  hard 
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way,  but  the  situations  are  dramatic,  thril¬ 
ling,  and  intensely  exciting.  With  his 
great  wealth  and  big  heart.  Barnabas 
pursues  his  purpose*.  He  chooaee  at¬ 
tendant*  from  among  the  "under  dogs,” 
who  serve  him  with  a  devotion  that  is  well- 
nigh  blind  idolatry.  The  tit  le  of  The  hook 
attract*  especial  attention  to  two  defini¬ 
tions  of  "gentleman"  that  the  book  con¬ 
tains:  One  is  given  by  a  gay  young 
captain:  "A  gentleman  is  a  fellow  who 
goes  to  a  university,  but  doesn’t  havo  to 
learn  anything;  who  goes ou  tinlo  the  world, 
but  doesn't  have  to  work  at  anything; 
and  who  has  never  lieen  hlaekhalh-d  at 
any  of  the  clulw."  The  other  is  giventbv  a 
wandering  preacher:  "A  gentleman,  young 
dr.  is  (1  take  it)  one  bora  with  the  Godlike 
capacity  to  think  and  feel  for  others,  ir¬ 
respective  of  their  rank  or  condition.  .  .  . 
One  who  possesses  an  ideal  so  lofty,  a  mind 
mi  delicate,  that  it  lifts  him  alstve  all  things 
ignoble  and  base,  yet  strengthens  his 
isnds  to  raise  those  who  are  fallen  no 
matter  how  low." 

On  every  page  we  find  lofty  ideals,  racy 
philosophical  conversations,  and  a  Dual 
choice  of  the  better  part.  The  men  un¬ 
real.  the  women  pure,  and  the  villains  am 
<>f  the  dccpml  dye,  but  the  story  movi-s 
on  atcdfastly  to  the  final  happiness  of 
Itarnulias  and 


&>e  Shoe  fot^r&ui 


I  TlLKfc.  are  lust  as  many  sizes.  \ 

i  lengths  and  widths  in  Walk- 

Overs  as  there  are  different 
sizes  of  feet!  This  gives  choice. 

Walk-Overs  do  not  sacrifice  ease  for 
style,  nor  style  for  ease.  Both  are 
considered — both  are  united  in  every 
W  alk-Over  shoe.  This  gives  comfort 

The  result  is  a  fit  for  every  foot  and  a  style  for 
every  taste;  made  possible  by  a  closer  study  of 
foot  needs — more  care,  mare  conscience! 

Sec  this  “Re.toe”  model  at  your  local  Walk- 
Over  store.  Snug-fitting  ankle.  Low  heels, 
wide  shank,  a  very  easy  walking  shoe. 

H  a/k  Owriforri.  dr*  #v«r>«vA#rr  f  t'foen 

$3  SO  to $7.  OO  StamJarJ pH—  $4.  SO  mmJ $S  OO 

GEO.  E.  KEITH  COMPANY 

L  Manufacturer.  ol  Walk-Over.  lor  Men  and  Woaea  . 
FTl  CAMPIIK)  'Broaktoa  .  M*—. 


Judged  by  the 
number  of  pages,  the  hook  is  long,  bill 
it  deems  short  to  the  reader,  it  is  ho  con¬ 
vincing  and  satisfactory. 


OTHER  NOVELS  OF  THE  SEASON 

r»i.  John.  Jr.  The  Heart  or  the  Hill..  Pp. 

St*«.  Now  York.  I  ’harlot  Scribner’.  Sons.  *1.35. 

since  the  days  when  “Charlos  F.glaTt 
Graddoek"  made  Southern  mountains  a 
luckground  for  fascinating  romance,  no 
«»ne  has  written  with  so  much  appns-ia- 
•ion  an«l  sincerity  of  the  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  folk  ns  John  Fox,  whom-  miecswa  in 
"The  Trail  of  the  lonesome  Pine"  should 
Is-  repeated  in  this  new  story.  In  it  he 
lias  woven  together  the  lives  of  four  you  ig 
iH-ople,  two  from  the  mountains  and  two 
from  the  aristocratic  Blue  Grass  section. 
Jason  Hawn  and  his  eousin  Mavis  un¬ 
true  children  of  nature.  imbm-d  with  the 
reticence  of  their  kind,  rough  hut  straight¬ 
forward  and  bo  nest,  accustomed  to  family 
feuds  ami  frequent  murders.  With  the 
<-oming  into  their  lives  of  Gray  and 
Marjorie,  come*  a  spirit  of  unrest  and 
new  ideas.  Political  warfan*  and  the 
subsequent  murder  of  Governor  Goebel 
an-  skilfully  woven  into  the  threads  that 
influence  the  life  of  the  hero.  While 
the  young  people  an*  getting  their  educa¬ 
tion.  there  an*  some  violent  heartaches 
caused  by  propinquity  as  well  as  novelty, 
but  hack  of  all  is  the  story  of  a  great¬ 
hearted.  simple-minded  |H-ople,  striving 
to  hold  their  own  against  a  pressure  of 
civilization  they  do  not  comprehend. 
Mr.  Fox  makes  very  plain  the  difference 
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THK  THIRD  EARL  OP  CRAVEN 
Inventor  ol  the 

Plneet  Smokln*  Tobecco  in  the  World 

Craven  Mixture 

(Made  in  England) 

What  I  call  the  ••Arcadia”  in 
"My  Lady  Nicotine"  is  the  Craven 
Mixture  and  no  other.  /.  m  bar  RIB 
This  famous  mixture  has  the 
largest  sale  of  any  high  class 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  world. 

If  your  dealer  canoot  eupply  you  at  once,  eend 
jo  cente  for  iU  or.  or  60  cent*  for  3  or.  scaled 
tin,  eepccially  imported  for  ta.tidioue  emokcra. 


HoarlU.  William  Dran.  Nrw-Leaf  Mill..  Pp. 

NVw  York  and  Ix>ndon:  llar|MT  &  Hrothcrm. 
1913.  fl.&Q. 

Owen  Powell  was  a  philosopher,  a  gentle, 
(Confirmed  on  pagr  7*2' 
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United  States 

Tires 


They  cut  down  tiro  bills 


Cost  no  more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  780) 
child-hearted  man,  but  his  gifts  of  heart 
and  mind  newled  the  push  of  ambition  to 
make  him  valued  in  the  world,  and  am¬ 
bition  was  the  one  thing  he  did  not  |k»s- 
se«ss.  This  story  is  really  little  more  than 
the  description  of  a  rural  episode  in  Owen 
Powell's  life  when,  after  a  business  failure, 
he  and  his  brothers  plan  a  sort  of  co¬ 
operative  pajM-r  business  where  they  can 
turn  over  a  new  leaf— "The  Now-Leaf 
Mills."  For  a  time  the  family  is  buoyed 
up  by  the  )io|m*s  of  what  may  hnp|*en, 
and  wo  Had  ourselves  interested  in  the 
great  future  and  the  lovely  home  that  is  to 
;  he  built,  but.  unfortunately,  husband  and 
father  so  dear  to  them  all.  so  kindly  and 
cheery  to  friends  and  neighltors,  is  always 
optimistically  itostponiug  his  deeds  to 
j  some  future  day.  So  placid  a  theme 
i  hardly  indicate*  much  k««cn  interest,  but 
the  interest  is  there  just  the  same.  It  is 
due  either  to  the  skill  of  tho  narrator,  or 
to  the  kindly  influence  that  oinanutiw  from 
so  lovable  and  pathetically  helpless  and 
hopeless  a  character. 

Oppcnhrlm.  R.  Phillips.  The  MUchlef  Maker. 

m.1  |f'i:.HO*U,n  U,U"'  ,,rown  ®  Company. 

In  this  story  dramatic  romance,  diplo¬ 
matic  intrigue,  and  international  erisre  an* 
inixt.  Theresult  is  brent  IiIcmn  interest  rather 
than  logical  approbation. 

Sir  Julien  Porte)  was  a  British  M.P.  and  n 
hachelor.  a  so-calhsi  clever  politieian.  but 
he  marie  the  mi«tako  of  indiscreetly  re- 
vcaling  state  *.«-ret*  to  a  woman,  ambi- 
!  tiou«  for  her  husliand's  promotion  at  any 
I  cost.  Resignation  and  exile  followed.  Sir 
I  Julien  and  a  journalist  friend.  Kendricks, 
found  themselves  involved  in  some  critical 
and  dangerous  plots  of  the  German  diplo¬ 
mat,  KalkcnlsTg.  who  was  making  every 
effort  to  hn«k  the  entente  cord  tale  between 
France  and  Knglnnd.  Must  of  the  action 
tak«*  place  in  the  show  places  of  Paris. 
Women  of  lieauty.  wealth,  anil  brains  arid 
to  the  mysterious  and  exciting  scene*, 
which  include  socialistic  secret  meetings, 
murders,  and  suicides.  The  most  lovable 
character  is  Lady  Anne,  who  refuse*  to  sell 
hiTself  for  money  or  position,  but  is  brave 
enough  to  wail  for  the  love  that  is  fM«rfi>et. 
The  villain  is  finally  thwarted,  and  Sir 
Julien.  having  profited  by  his  one  groat 
mistake,  rise*  to  greater  heights  and 
attains  succe*s.  |ioliticnl  honor,  and  |»cr- 
sonal  happiness. 

Psrr.  Ottve  Katharine.  Thr  l.ltlle  Cardinal. 

Pp.  7«B.  New  York  and  Chicafo:  Benaiptr  llroihers. 


FENWAY* 


BUY  the  smartest  collar  of  the  sea 
this  new  and  better  way.  FENW/ 
be  seen  at  the  great  out-door  games  tl 
wherever  you  turn.  It  gives  the  high 
but  is  really  low.  The  LION  "Easy-Ti 
space  means  easy  sliding  cravat.  Th< 
Over  ’  button-hole  snaps  on  in  a  second 
tear  out.  The  patented  “  L< 
tains  the  intended  shape. 

WHEN  you  lor  lb«,  collar,  buy  them 
them  absolutely  f.edv.  HntUey  and  unA 
Scald"  box  of  W*.  , 

instead  of  two  uo- 

boxed  collar,  for  25c.  ' 

you  can't  get  this  X 

new  styls  >o  Iks 
UONJWdp.1. 
age  from  your  dealer. 

tend  u 4  hit  name  and  & 

75c.— tl  in  Canada  and  $  I .00. 

We  will  send  you  by  return  mad  a 
"LION  Scald"  box  of  ux  collar,  ia  the  die  yo 


the  75c.  "LION 


UNITED  SHIRT  AND  COLLAR  CO..  Maker*,  Troy.  N.  Y 


ornrll  Sectional  Cottage*,  Carat 

tarffcM.  $<fe»*l-Ho«A*«9.  #t<  Bum  til  pvtk  •.  9*1  |t.  . 

ri..«  *>4t  m*  t-rf-lls ef  MtlW*l  U *mr  ta  r»4  %04 

urUre  ^  etimhfml.  ftuill  •  i  fl'a-*!**  m«UfUl  fu 

A.  UraNf  im  if  Mil l|  -•  the  fniumt.  W#  Mul  l  ban  w 
r*  nc»*t  H»  ini  freight  A»t  r«l|l>«  (  ^  Ir  stare  rw 

TCKOFF  LUMBER  A  MFO.  CO  .  401  Vvoheff  i*.  ttW, 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICE8 

.  on  Inrallsl  Chain  and  Tricy clew.  Hrod 


H3i. 

This  is  a  touching,  pathetic  story  of  n 
poor  little  lad  whose  instincts  of  mis¬ 
sionary  charity  and  love  for  doing  good 
to  others  are  awakened  by  a  suggestion  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  to 
••ach  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  which 
Uriel  nttendisl.  "The  Little  Cardinal" 
earned  his  title  by  his  unique  composition 
on  "what  I  wish  to  become."  His  efforts 
to  earn  money  for  the  poor  attracts*!  many 
appreciative  and  intluenti.nl  friends,  who 
finally  discovered  that  Uriel  is  really  a 
■‘lord,"  the  son  of  a  young  noble  who  left 
home,  a  victim  of  misunderstanding,  to 
die  in  a  foreign  country.  The  establish¬ 
ing  of  the  young  lord  in  his  buautiful 
home  follows,  and  there  are  wonderful 
and  dramatic  episodes  in  connection  with 
{Continued  on  page  7R4) 


Tile  SPORT  MLLURI.no 
The  Most  Fascinating  Outdoor  Recreation 
Quickly  Develops  Amateurs  into  Experts 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO„Wib«up*toa.  DcL.  P10NEII  rOWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
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Always  a  Leader 


Modal  24.  Completely  Equipped,  including 
electric  .tarter  and  lighting,  $1785 


Popular  New  Model  at  New  Low  Price 

HAYNES  Model  24 — a  big,  roomy  five- passenger  touring  car — brings  a  new 
standard  of  value  into  the  $1800  field. 

This  Haynes  for  $1785  is  a  rare  car. 

Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  here  is  a  known  make,  not  an  unknown  or  a  new  make. 
Remember  that  Haynes  history  and  Haynes  success  reach  clear  back  to  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  American  motordom.  Remember  that  in  twenty  years  Haynes  has  never  marketed 
an  experiment  or  an  over-priced  car.  Take  note  of  these  things  and  you  will  begin  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  new  model. 

In  the  whole  SI800  close  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  car  that  measures  up  to  thif 
ncu>  Haynes  Model  24,  in  design,  materials,  equipment,  the  sincerity  which  is  built  into  it. 

Model  24  i.  A/j  rnough  for  a  pood  tired  family,  to  itrsi ig  that  14  *  4  inch  tire*, 

it  it  ideal  for  touring,  to  r mart  at  to  pirate  really  tntiea/  folk,  p;,  brake*,  i4-in.  * 

and  fait  tmneh  for  anybody.  It  it  roomy  in  both  front  and  rear  ,  ,  .......... 

compartment*.  It  it  to  quut  we  might  well  call  it  tilent.  Notable  regular  equipment,  including,  he*.de.  the  electric  tuning 

and  lighting  »v*tem.  top,  top  cover,  two  large  electric  head- 
An  intereiting  car,  mechanically  f  light*,  glai*  front,  electric  tide  light*  Audi  in  «la»h,  electric  tail 

Left  ride  drive,  center  control.  '«h*-  e!fr,ric  ***  'K^mcier, 

1  extra  demountable  nm,  hom,  coat  and  loot  rails,  tire  irons. 

Electrically  started  and  lighted,  bv  the  Lecce-Ncville  mo$t  effi-  tools,  etc. 

cient  .cerate  unit  .y*tem,  the  type  of  equipment  hut  adopted  „avw,  ^  2,  ,js  cylinders  4U-in.  ,  *  >  ,-in.,  oa»t  in  pair., 
by  Hayne.  and  now  recognued  a*  the  tunJard  type.  „o  inch  wheel  hate,  complete!?  .quipped,  #2500. 

Four  cylinder,,  -inch  bore,  S  cinch  ttroke,  ca*t  in  pair,  Havn«  mo<fc|  ^  |ouI  ^|inderm>  fuU  40  honepower,  120-inch 

Wheel  hate,  118  inches.  wheel  bate,  a  l>ig  powerful  car,  teven  body  style*,  #2250  to  #1500. 


See  Your  Haynes  Dealer  or  Write  lor  Catalog  Today 

HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Dept.  D,  KOKOMO,  INDIANA 


1715  Broadway.  HEW  YORK  1702 


At*..  CHICAGO  Van  Neal  Art  at  Turk  St.  SAN  FIAHC1SC0  510^12  N.  Capitol  Bird..  INDIANAPOLIS 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS  character.  He  does  not  idealize,  does  not 
{Continued  from  poit  783)  spare  his  subjects,  but  ruthlessly  holds 

_  .  ,  ......  their  souls  up  for  contemplation  and,  eon- 

i  former  friends  and  his  kmdn.«s  to  sequently.  is  never  dull.  MiUy  Ridge  is 
L-m  At  the  Ust  the  Little  Cardinal.  a  tvpe  w-i.h  which  we  are  all  familiar-the 
rough  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden  popular,  average  kind  of  daugh- 

d  abused,  loses  his  life  in  a  pathetic  ,vr  wife  ^  moth(.r.  While  we  may 
d  touching  manner,  but  the  tone  and  ^knowledge  the  truthfulness  of  the  por- 
iral  of  the  story  are  very  uplifting.  Irayal  and  get  some  edifying  hints  from 

Stillman.  Stephen  Frenrh  The  lUe  of  Life  details  of  her  development,  sordid  and 
.  *»s.  Nei  York:  charit* SeribiMe'i Sona  *1.35.’  otherwise,  we  do  get  rather  tirod  of  her 

This  is  a  rather  lurid  and  melodramatic  lo!‘f?,rawn;out  and  protracted  tale  of 
t  well-told  romance,  who*-  setting  is  ^h.  grafting  struggle  for  social  suprem- 
it  in  modern  Roman  society,  after-  ?**;  Whatever  inten*t  the  book  haa  he¬ 
rds  in  an  island  where  family  feuds  and  “  «™thfuW  U»  nature,  and  its  frank 
a  liable  Camomsti"  play  thriU.ng  parts.  disruwiOM  of  some  common  phases  of 
baat.an  Maura  had  rather  an  unsavory  ordinary  life,  but  it  is  not  unusual  ami  is 
....... —  -i.K..  v...  . —  m.in.1  —  »  bttlo  tiresome. 


the  enu-  II 
poll  be- 
low  to  your 

paintor  hardware  dcjlcr.  Hr 
will  give  you,  frtt,  the  follow  in 
able  helps  to  Home  Brautif 

1  2Sc  Instr 
Treiilincnl  ft 
Furniture. " 

2  10c  hottl 

(desired  shade 


INTO  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  GUINEA 


>on,  \N  ootmnrk 


Wcwant  you  to  tot  the  * 
Finuhcs  at  our  c\j»rrnc.  I 
you  will  learn  how  to  hi  >li 
re-finish  old  onca;  how  to  fi 
and  furniture ;  how  to  cl 
kitchen  and  bathroom  floor* 


Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

Made  in  17  popular  shades  such  as  Mis¬ 
sion  Oak,  Early  English,  Mahogany, 
Fumed  Oak,  etc.  It  penetrates  deeply  into 
the  wood,  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the 
grain  without  raising  it. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax 

A  perfect  furniture  polish  ami  finish  for 
all  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture,  includ¬ 
ing  pianos.  Is  beautifying  and  protecting. 

if,  •*  application,  you  find  that  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  tv*  <wi/l. 


L.  Johnson  &  o< 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
Thm  WoodFinUh.ng  Author ..... 


55c  -Worth  Free— 55c 


I  jjc  iMiruditM  Book. 

J  IOC  tuttl*.  of  JohiM 
§ho«lc«).  I  IOC  CO!  Of  Juluiea. 

I  «»krU  my  (Name). 

tS&JT4  ~ 
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Kelly-S  pringfield 


Automobile  Tires 


There’s  only  one  way  to  cut  down  tire  expense.  Pay 
real  money  in  the  first  place,  and  pay  it  for  a  tire  with 
both  a  reputation  and  an  actual  record.  No  other  tire 
has  more  of  either  than  the  Kelly-Springfield. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

Branch  Office*  in  New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Boat  on.  St-  Loom.  Detroit.  Cincinnati.  San  Francisco,  Lo»  Angela*.  Cleveland. 

Baltimore.  Seattle.  Atlanta.  Akron.  O.  Buffalo 

The  Hearn  Tiro  *  Robber  Co..  Columbus.  O.  Southern  Hardware  A  Woodatock  Co..  Ltd  ..New  Orleana,  La. 

Be nn*  Tire  A  Rubber  Co,  Houaton.  Texas  Atkinson  Tire  A  Supply  Co..  Jackeonviilr.  Fla 

Boss  Rubber  Co..  Denver.  Colo.  Central  Rubber  A  Supply  Co..  IrH  anapoli*.  Ind 

Todd  Rubber  Co  .  New  Havwn.  Co»~.  C.  D.  Franke  A  Co  .  Charleston.  S.  C 


C.  D.  Franke  A  C. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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V’OL’VE  often  been  embarrassed  bv  the  REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
I  noisy  Hushing  of  the  bathroom  closet!  iGmUmmi  from  pagr  7wi 

And  the  more  distinguished  vour  guests,  the  for  further  research  in  the  rioh  but  diffi- 
morc  noise  the  closet  made— it  seemed  as  cul«  "«ions  of  upper  Dutch  Now  Guinea. 

thoueh  the  water  never  would  stool  The  „*  talbots  PINE  Nigerian  BOOK 

Talbot.  T.  Inuun  (of  th.  NigwUn  Political 
Service i.  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Bush.  Mvo.  Pp. 
ii v  500.  New  York:  <ieor*e  II.  Horan  Co.;  Ion- 
don:  Urine  man.  $0  net. 

How  well  served  the  British  Government 
generally  is  in  its  colonial  department  is 
well  illustrated  by  this  imposing  anti  im¬ 
portant  volume.  Its  author  bus  been  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  of  the  OI>an  district 
of  Nigeria,  and  imparls  the  results  of  close 
observation  and  experience  itinoe  1907, 
while  traveling  "in  the  bush"  some  1,700 
miles  each  year.  It  throws  light  upon  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  interests  dis¬ 
played  by  these  government  officials,  anti 
makes  clear  why  British  colonial  govern- 
menl  is  usually  so  successful.  Every  puge 
btars  witness  to  two  facts  closely  reluUd: 
(1)  the  real  interest  of  the  district  super¬ 
intendent  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  under 
his  cart*;  (2)  the  reeiprts^al  affection  of 
these  people  for  those  wht»  take  (tains  to 
understand  them.  Throughout  the  volume 
there  are  many  evidences,  introduced  in¬ 
cidentally  and  not  with  n|>ologetic  purisise, 
of  the  benefits  to  savages  ttf  British  rule, 
the  aUtlition  of  slavery,  of  sacrifice  of 
menials  at  the  death  of  a  chieftain,  and  of 
the  cruel  treatment  of  wives  and  depend- 
ents  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life. 

The  content*  are  comprehensive,  dealing 
in  especial  chapters  (thirty-one  in  number) 
with  religion,  clubs,  anil  societies,  jujus 
(fetishe*),  women,  birth  customs,  ordeal, 
divination,  witchcraft,  funeral  ceremonies, 
ghosts,  life  in  pence  and  war,  art.  records, 
government,  and  folk-lore.  But  lest  the 
list  of  chapters  mislead,  let  it  bo  said  boro 
that  almost  every  page  of  the  book  gives 
matter  that  is  of  first-rate  imitortance  for 
the  study  of  primitive  religion  and  folk¬ 
lore.  A|>art  from  such  collections  of  data 
os  Fraser’s  OMrn  Hough,  the  te viewer  bus 
not  found  a  volume  so  rich  as  this,  and  so 
absorbingly  interesting,  since  the  issuo  of 
Cushing’s  /uni  Tain.  If  one  wore  to  com¬ 
bine  Spencer  and  Gillen’s  volume*  on 
Australia  and  Crook’s  on  India  with  those 
just  mentioned  and  that  under  review,  he 
would  have  the  row  material  for  a  very 
complete  presentation  of  tho  fact*  on 
nnimism.  Mr.  Talbot,  dealing  with  a  series 
of  tribes  t  lust  were  practically  untouched 
by  white  civilization,  bos  gather**!  native 
traditions,  folk-lore,  and  mythology  unmixt 
with  Kuro|>onn  material.  His  diligence 
was  one  of  foresight,  for  ho  saw  that  not 
king  could  these  stories  remain  undilut**! 
and  unmixt.  The  fund  of  myths  and  tales, 
given  to  illustrate  concrete  acts  and  cus¬ 
toms.  is  rich  almost  beyond  expression.  Bo- 
lief  in  the  soul-life  of  inanimate  tilings,  of 
plant*,  animals,  even  of  such  phenomena  as 
the  rainbow,  is  here  registered.  The  way  in 
which  the  juju,  or  fetish,  works,  the  opera- 
tions  of  magic  and  "medicine,"  the  belief 
in  ghosts  and  the  after-life,  all  these  are 
set  forth  with  a  skill  and  a  verve  that  win 
completely  the  anthro|M>logist  and  com¬ 
parative  religionist.  One  must  add  a  re¬ 
mark  upon  a  series  of  illustrations  the  list 
of  which  covers  three  and  one-half  pages. 
And  so  fine  repro«luctions  of  so  excellent 
photographs  one  rarely  sees. 

The  author  and  his  wife 


Noueless 
Siphon  Jet 


Flex-a-Tile  Asphalt  Shingles 

Make  your  roof  more  than  a  mere  covering  for  your 
home;  they  make  it  an  artistic  part  of  the  ensemble. 
Flex-a-Tile  Shingles  mean 

Permanency  with  Economy 

Flcx-a-Tile  really  costs  less  than  ordi-  Klcx-a-Tilc.with  the  natural 
nary  roofing  and  will  endure  as  long  green  or  rich  red  of  its 
as  the  building  stands.  granite  or  slate  surfacing 

Flex-  a-Tile  roofs  never  need  repairs,  combine  beautifully  with 
paint  or  renewal.  1  hey  arc  w’atcr  ,  , 

f  . -n A  oin(Krr.i\rnn(  7°"*  CO,°r  SChCmC- 


were  diligent 
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collectors  4>o  of  fauna  and  flora,  and  of  the  ! 
latter  alone  over  l.r»0  new  genera  or  specie**  | 
have  been  contributed  to  the  British 
Museum.  Mrs.  Talbot  has  made  over 
l.COO  drawings,  mostly  in  water-color,  of 
new  ami  ran*  species.  It  is  seldom  that  I 
a  l>ook  so  satisfying  as  this  conies  fn»m  the  j 
press.  Teachers  of  primitive  psychology,  i 
and  especially  of  comparative  religion, 
might  almost  adopt  it  a*  a  text-book,  so 
fully  is  it  fltt«*d  to  perform  this  tusk.  The 
publishers,  too,  have  risen  to  their  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ami  hardly  a  single  typographical 
error  has  t**en  noted. 


Wonderful  Increase 

in  1912 

In  Strength,  Stability,  Safety 
and  Public  Usefulness 


291  Million  Dollars 


Assets,  over  ----- 

!'  IwWIlAC  Wry  Rfscfw.  1  il  > 

Hs4.W«  \a  IMnrH  !>»%s* 
JIN  MUr»; 

•  Mfb  Ihrfv  U  pm>  atAr  so  IV 

OWWT  4  Ml***  Uoftat. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  over  -  - 
Paid  Policy  Holders  in  1912,  over 


26 7  Million  Dollars 


24  Million  Dollars 
<1  Million  Dollars 


Total  Paid  Policy  Holders  Since  Organization, 

Plus  amount  held  at  interest  to  their  credit,  over 

FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Life  Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  in  1912,  over 
Increase  in  Insurance  in  Force,  over  .  - 


480  Million  Dollars 
192  Million  Dollars 


More  than  11  Million  Policies  in  Force  Insuring  over 

2  BILLION,  211  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Over  573.000,000  invested  in  Real  Estate  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

Amount  of  Voluntary  Concessions  paid  to  Policy 
Holders  to  date,  nearly  17*»  Million  Dollars 

Premiums  were  Reduced  in  1912  on  New  Ordinary  Policies,  and  on  new 
$500  and  $750  Intermediate  Policies. 

126,000  Death  Claims  and  Endowments  paid  in  1912. 

Lowest  Expense  Rate  in  the  Company's  History. 


JOHN  A* 


r  of  America 

TII  STATE  Cf  MEW  JE18EY 


’RUDENTIAL 

i  MAS  thi  / 

STRENGTH  OF 
GIBRALTAR 


THE  FIRST  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 
PUTNAM 

Putnam,  <;«*org*>  Haven.  Ueorcc  Palmer  Put-  , 
nam,  a  Memoir.  To»-lh*V  with  an  Account  of  the 
KarlkT  Year,  of  the  ful.li.hin*  Houa*  Poumled  by 
Him.  8 vo.  pp.  4711.  New  York:  U.  P.  Putnam'* 

Son*.  12.50. 

Thin  lit*  of  the  originutnr  of  u  publishing 
house  of  such  marked  individuality  a*  that 
of  the  Putnams  is  valuable  and  interesting, 
not  only  because  it  portray*  a  typieal 
American,  hut  lx*eause  it  sets  forth  a  I 
Mtriking  ohapter  in  the  history  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  lKx»k  tratlo. 

Of  the  I  hit  nam  stock  which  emigrated 
from  Buckinghamshire,  England.  about 
10*12,  George  Palmer  wax  horn  in  Brunx- 
wick.  Me.,  in  ISM.  When  hi*  fnther’* 
liealth  failed,  hi*  mother  supported  the 
family  by  itchonl-keeping  ami  by  oponing  « 
lx>arding-houxo.  George  Palmer  Putnam 
was  apprenticed  to  a  Boston  merehant  of 
his  own  kin  at  the  ugc  of  eleven,  but  finally 
nought  and  obtained  employment  in  a  l>ook- 
storo.  This  wnx  congenial  to  him.  f«»r  the 
taste  for  reading  wn*  hi*  from  early  life  to 
extreme  nge.  When  he  was  eighteen  he 
published  "Chronology,  Introduction,  and 
Index  to  Universal  History."  He  next 
published  the  Hooktellcr '*  A<lrrrti»rr  a  li*t 
of  new  lxM>k*.  American  and  foreign,  with 
notictw  of  the  most  important— which 
plainly  showed  which  way  the  lx<nt  of  hi* 
talent*  wax  to  lead  him.  In  IK't4  wax 
founded  the  firm  of  Wiley  A  Putnam, 
which  subsequently  became  an  exclusively 
Putnam  hoiixe.  With  the  llur|x*r*  ami 
Appleton*,  it  now  represent*  the  only 
puhlixhing  lions***  of  the  fortie*  which  still 
survive. 

At  that  time  the  pirating  of  American 
hook*  by  English  publisher*  and  of  English 
1  by  American  house*  wax  om>  of  the 
blots  on  t  he  international  tmok-trado.  Mr. 

George  Palmer  Ibitnnm  mode  it  a  principle 
of  hi*  buxine**  never  to  publish  a  foreign 
book  without  consulting  the  author.  In 
order  to  make  arrangements  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Putnam  resided  in  Isindnn  from  1K4I 
to  IS47.  It  wax  in  IS41  that  Mrs.  Browning 
wrote  to  her  husluiml  telling  him  that  she 
had  received  £11  "from  the  self-same  pub¬ 
lisher  in  New  York  who  ngn-ed  la*«t  year 
to  print  my  poems  at  his  own  ri*k  and  give 
me  10  per  cent,  on  the  profit. "  She  wax 
surpriz.**!  and  her  husband  assured  her 
that  Putnam  rouhl  do  her  no  harm  and  I 
wax  performing  “a  good,  straightforward,  i 
un-American  thing."  While  George  I*ut- 
nom  was  hammering  away  at  the  copyright  j 
question  and  paying  copyright  for  every¬ 
thing  he  published  from  England,  an  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  which  wax  lx»th  sad  and  un-  I 
fortunate.  When  Krederika  Bremer  rami* 
to  New  York  in  the  hope  of  making  money 
by  lecturing  and  selling  her  liook-right*  she  Suggested:  ( Whether  yom  are  humreJ  or  not)  u  nit  for  paritmlan  tf  Prun./etuif  Monthly 
found  herself  in  difiieultiex  from  her  failure  I  l*rome  Po/uy,  «xc  huh  guaranties  an  tn.omt  for  *0  yean  or  I  ft.  Hate  today.  Drpi.  77. 
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TYPEWRIIER  AGENTS  WANTED 

+  Samp/tM  at  WhoJnalr 

mE3£»  ■"  l»r  Vour.rM 


RANGER"  BICYCLES 


FACTORY  PRICES 


10  DAYS'FREE  TRIAL 


Wrttf  i  * *«i  1 1 • 

Dept.  R-172  CHICAGO 


Practical.  Portable 


Typewriter 


Our  Revelation  Box 


Sunshine 


Specialties 

Is  sent  you  FREE 


want  to  give  you  a 
surprise  in  these 
inds  of  biscuit 
dainties  more  tempt¬ 
ing  than  candy  — 
and  different  from 
any  other  bis¬ 
cuits  you  ever 
tasted. 


When  you 
try  them  you 
will  believe  they  are 
literally  made  of  sun¬ 
shine,  so  delicate  is  their 
substance  and  delightful  their 
flavor.  Made  in  the  lightest, 
brightest,  cleanest  bakery  in  the 
world-  the  “Bakery  with  a  Thou¬ 
sand  Windows.”  No  other  like  it. 


“Our  Treat”— Send  for 


8end  ua  your  name  and  addreaa  and  the  name  of  your  grocer,  with 
lOt  (atampa  or  coin)  for  coat  of  postage  and  packing  only,  and  we  will 
aend  this  Sunshine  ••  Revelation  Boa"  containing  14  kinda  of  Sunahine 
goodiea,  FREE.  Or,  aimply  aend  your  own  and  your  grocer's  name 
and  we  will  mail  you  our  Sunahine  “Taste  Boa."  containing  fl\e  kinda. 
postpaid.  Write  at  once  before  you  forget  it. 

loose -tyh*»  g.scuir  (oMPAMT  591  Cauaoway  Street 
Smntkine  Bitmili  Boaton.  Mata. 


as  a  lecturer,  and  Mr.  Putnam  made 
arrangements  to  buy  from  her  the  right  of 
publishing  a  complete  edition  of  her  tAhw. 

|  etc.  tV hat  were  his  disappointment  and 
sympathy  with  the  Finland  genius  to  find 
I  that  the  Harper*  wen*  bringing  out  a 
pirated  and  cheaper  edition.  Then  Put¬ 
nam  pleaded  with  the  head  of  the  Franklin 
Square  firm,  but  Mr.  Harper  shook  his 
head.  He  was  acting  within  the  law,  he 
said,  and  "  business  was  business." 

Then*  "can  lie  no  doubt  that  "George  P. 
Putnam  was  the  first  to  establish  the  hon¬ 
ed  reputation  of  American  publishers  in 
l^mdon.  The  solid  and  lofty  standard 
which  he  set  in  the  Putnam  house  has 
-inr.  Inen  maintaim-l  As  a  champion  of 
international  copyright  t hi ~  house  has  done 
the  state  real  service.  This  life  is  written 
with  modestv.  taste,  and  full  information 
and  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

TRAVEL  IN  CHINA 


Hlialiclh. 

Cloth,  pp. 
*2.&0  n*l. 


t  Wirhnr  In  China. 

ns.  iWon:  Houghton 


At  the  recent  gathering  of  distinguish**! 
scientists  in  Washington,  when  the  di»- 
eoverer  of  the*  North  Pole  presented  the 
gold  medal  of  the  National  Geographic  So¬ 
ciety  to  the  discoverer  of  the  South  Pole, 
Ambas-.idor  Bryce  exproHi  a  plaintive  re¬ 
gret  thnt  "with  onr  planet  so  limited  in 
ana  and  now  so  «*otnplcMy  accessible  in 
every  part,  then'  would  soon  Im*  no  great 
discoveries  left  to  make."  How  the  iron- 
derlunl  of  the  fut un*  is  to  bo  satisfied  is  a 
mystery.  Happily,  when  ~  a  and  land  hnvo 
revealed  all  their  c.  r.  t»,  the  nir  will  still 
nfTonl  a  n  dm  for  adventure  and  scientific 
discovery. 

l«o'e  for  untrodden  ways  lid  Mis*  Kliza- 
b«  th  Kendall,  in  Hi  1 1,  to  liaaten  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Chinn  Is'fon*  the  arrival  of  Western 
influence  should  transform  it*  unusual  aa- 
into  the  commonplace.  In  the  lost 
quiet  month*  before  the  l{.  volution  *ho 
trnver -id  the  gnat  province*  of  Yunnan 
and  S/eehuan.  and.  after  the  eventful  jour- 
ni*y  down  tho  Yatigt-  and  to  Peking,  with 
ardor  unabated  and  courage  undaunte<l, 
spurning  again  tin*  cut-nnd-dried  guide¬ 
book  mode  "f  trav.1  inward  Moscow, 
plunged  into  Mongolia,  crossing  its  grass¬ 
land-  and  it.  d.  rt.  Not  only  the  zest  of  a 
wand-  rvr.  but  the  enthusiasm  of  a  student 
ami  a  lover  or  mankind  inspired  the  re- 
iii.irkabh  journey  To  a  historian  liko 
Mi-  Kendall  l lie  oppirt unity  of  seeing  a 
gnat  i  "1*1.  hi  the  momenta  before  the 
vi  -I  unprei .  <i.  riled  transformation  in  tho 
worl  I"-  was  m  valuable.  A*  a 

r  -.rd  of  ad •  nt un  the  lively  a«x*ount  of 
days  which  Mias  Kendall  and  her  brave  lit¬ 
tle  dug  : " •  1 1 1  it  t  b"  -•  dan  chair  or  on  foot, 
a.  .  "t  ,0  nii"l  only  by  the  interpreter,  the 
■  : 'd  tii"  '  iiair  e<Milic>  and  of  nights  in 
entertaining.  That  no- 
did  -In  mei  '  m  .  t  bing  but  consider- 

.=  •  i  ni  from  all.  «  b<  '  'le- . lie  on  the  road, 

i  i. 'U  or  priest,  is 
.  -.1.  ■  il  l>  r  ow.  liable  spirit  and 

of  t  ..  g.  nt lc  ami  nn  ailin  courtesy  of  tho 

<  *  *  ;  •  »r  ",  "!  whom  a  distinguished 

Ar  I  an  !•  -nop  r  .  nlh  said:  "lii  their 
K-  -  t.e.  I  t • .  •  i  i.  tra  d  by  my  own 

H..  t •  p  •  r t a .  (lie  nook  lies  in  giv¬ 

ing  results  of  Mod)  of  <  ’hineso  character  at 
.l«.-.  rang.  "Fare  u>  face  with  the 
Clcties.-  ..n.'  ■■'tned  by  an  im- 
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pression  of  power — actual  power,  potential 
power,  power  of  the  individual,  power  of  the 
group,  power  well  used,  power  misspent. 
The  impression  is  almost  stunning.”  Miss 
Kendall's  conclusion  as  to  the  stability  of 
the  new  Republic  is  based  on  this  impres¬ 
sion — "if  they  will  only  now  bring  into 
play  all  their  undoubted  power  of  organi¬ 
zation.  of  rwouroe.  of  moderation,  they 
will  certainly  make  a  success  of  their  now 
experiment  in  government." 


Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust 


pa t  riotio  conscience.  His  " Georgies  "  wen 
written  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  inter¬ 
esting  his  countrymen  in  agriculture,  while 
his  great  poem  "The  /Kneid"  was  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  glorification  of  Rome  and  the  Julian  . 
family.  Vergil  had  the  gnat  advantage  of 
a  long  and  increasingly  vigorous  life  for  hi- 
poetic  genius.  Ho  survived  most  of  hi- 
oontcmpornrica,  and  continued  to  the  end 
rewriting  and  finishing  his  greater  works 

Many  of  his  contemporaries  died  in  earl.' 
life,  others  exhausted  their  genius  long  be¬ 
fore  they  di«d.  Horace,  the  Epicurean 
poet  of  case  and  pleasure,  became  wcll-to 
do  in  later  life,  and  when  asked  for  a  poem 
by  M*»oenna.  his  gnat  patron,  replied  that 
worn-out  horses  ought  to  Is*  turn'd  out 
into  pusturc.  just  us  the  gladiator,  who  hud 
boon  long  successful  upon  the  public  | 
arena  should  In*  given  the  wooden  sword, 
os  a  token  of  his  honorable  discharge 
from  the  pains  and  luliors  of  his  risky  pro¬ 
fession.  Hut  Vergil  never  gave  up  his  art. 
and  his  constuncy  to  the  muse  is  well  illus¬ 
trat'd  by  this  capital  work  of  Mr.  (Hover. 
In  these  days,  when  classical  studies  an* 
somewhat  depreciated  and  Greek  ami 
Latin  nro  becoming  studies  of  the  past,  and 
no  longer  made  tho  training  ground  for 
master  minds,  it  is  refreshing  to  pick  up 
this  liook  and  s'**  how  wonderfully  inter¬ 
esting  and  full  of  .literary  gnu*c  and  inspira¬ 
tion  the  life  of  such  a  poet  ns  Vergil  may  be 
»»«de.  Mr.  Glover  is  a  genuine  Humanist, 
and,  like  Tennyson,  he  knows  and  loves 
the  subject  of  this  volume.  He  would  be 
glad  to  say,  instlic  words  of  the  late  poet- 
laureate  of  Englund: 

"I  salute  thee,  Mnntovano. 

thee  since  my  day  In-gnn 
Wiclder  of  the  stateliest  measure  ever 
molded  by  the  lips  of  man.” 

We  commend  this  volume  to  the  notice 
and  study  of  all  who  lovo  Humanism,  and 
wish  that  our  boys  and  young  men  could 
still  continue  to  devote  five  or  ten  year*  of 
their  early  life  to  the  study  of  writers  pat¬ 
ronized  by  Pericles  and  Augustus. 


nence 


CAMBRIDGE.  MASS.,  i.  another 
Tarvia  town.  Many  of  its  roads 
have  I  wen  built  during  the  last  five 
years  with  "Tarvia  X"  or  treated  with 
"Tarvia  B."  The streetsof  Cambridge 
carry  an  enormous  automobile  traffic 
and  the  problem  of  maintaining 
adequate  road  surfaces  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  one. 

During  191a  right  of  the  leading  thor- 
oughfarrs  which  had  been  built  with 
"Tarvia  X"  received  surface  treat¬ 
ments  with  "Tarvia  B”  at  a  cost  of 
afic.  per  square  yard. 

The  Superintendent  of  Streets  of  Cam- 
bride  reports  "This  treatment  not  only 
preserve*  the  surface  of  the  road  from 
raveling,  but  renders  the  street  dustlc** 
to  a  large  extent.  It  has  been  found  to 
be  the  most  economical  way  I o care  for 
tar  bound  macadam." 


In  later  years  it  will  be  found  that 
additional  annual  treatments  with 
"Tarvia  B"  will  cost  less  each  year. 
Westfield,  N.  J,  for'  instance,  found 
that  rojds  which  have  been  built  with 
Tarvia.  cost  as  little  as  l|c.  per  yard 
per  year  to  maintain  with  "Tarvia  B." 

Towns  which  experiment  with  Tarvia 
(tet  the  habit  and  in  time  set  tie  down  to 
its  u*e  as  a  matter  of  consistent  policy. 
By  this  means  they  reduce  their  road 
costs  and  at  the  same  time  give  greater 
satisfaction  to  the  citizens. 

Tarvia  is  a  special  combination  of  re¬ 
fined  tars  especially  prepared  for  road 
use.  It  forms  a  tough,  plastic  matrix 
about  the  stone  and  prevents  erosion 
and  attrition.  It  is  not  a  palliative  but 
a  cure.  It  does  not  suppress  dust  so 
much  as  prevent  the  attrition  which 
treaUs  dust.  Booklet  on  request. 


BARRKTT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


I  have  loved  1 1 1 


I 'Push  Ihe  ttutton-dnd  Kest 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  OWN  ONE 


OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Fost,  Charles  Johnson.  Across  the  Andn. 

Cloth.  8vo.  pp.  360.  Illustrated.  Outin*  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

An  arti«t  acting  as  manager  of  gold- 
plaeer  work  at  the  eastern  foot  of  *  h« 
Andes  reaches  them  by  crossing  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  from  the  const  through  Peru 
Bolivia,  and  descending  the  Mapiri  Riv  r 
with  masses  of  goods  and  maehi 
Later  he  makes  his  way  by  canoe  down  to. 


jght  to  be  in  every  home, 
•  «aumlng  any  desired  position 
.  .1-00  rack  — nothing  to  break 
the  button  ''—that's  all.  Dia- 
•  •.f  very  comfortable  —  out  of 
Newspaper  Basket  in  Foot 
alsm  etc 


upholstennrs.  Fully  ruai 

a  use  %old  by  ties  1  dfnlrr- 

l  buy  a  ll»J si  of  your  (Senior 
you  »r*  •applied-  We  do  not 
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For  All  Buildings 
i  n  All  Climates 


heat  without  in. ' I ( 


*■*»  cncfmml  lumn  »itl.out  being 
mjiiml  -iinda  constant  run  of  hoi  s|ork. 
*  it  hoot  bunting. 

The  Wonderful  durability  of  the.  ranting 
U  duo  to  Its  iiU-minml  construction. 
There  Isn’t  ■  particle  of  oerUhablc 
inntcrinl  in 


J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing 


H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co 


u  | •  6, 

ami  rn 

1.  " 

k  iiowi 
flu 

1  W  lltff  lift 

1. 

ilvma 

of  bill  III 

*nr»  lh 

fit  4 1  «*1 

nt  U  t  |>r  1 

ll) 

>ist  (V4 

M  f  aMf|  A 

u  Asscsrcs  r.: 

■l.  * 

«  .*•  i*4** 

.  1 

- 

■Mil  | 

!•*  IKKaM 

T*fl 

ss:  c 

1m* 

Q'uoU  So'RaJut, 

H  A  comNnrdG^Ort.  Hl*h  Chair.  p,B( 
an.1  Kx.iorl  Ctuntd  io.Untli  Iran  « 


2803  6prkn«  Grot*  At#..  Cincinnati.  0. 


the  Madeira  and  Amazon  rivers,  aud 
thence  out  to  civilization.  1 1  is  book  is  a 
tide  of  ex|tcrienee8  aud  adventures,  chiefly 
with  the  rapid-running  Sucoo  Indians  of 
the  Mapiri.  It  is  brightly  written,  not 
ovcrlondid  with  information  (tho  it  would 
be  the  lietter  for  a  map),  and  reveals  tho 
artist  not  only  in  the  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  of  his  own  drawing,  but  in  the  vivid, 
colorful  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and 
incidents.  It  is  an  interesting  book  and 
[one  very  useful  to  any  intending  traveler 
to  those  wild  parts. 


Brlli>iu-Kd wards.  MU..  In 

£.^318.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McCllll| 


h  Africa. 

Company. 


<P  Agents  Can  Make  Money 

Robei 

mi 


Red  Mr 


*»*.,  X«"  trk  Cltr 


Ml*.  I 


This  is  a  book  not  easy  to  deaoribe,  as  it 
is  a  record  of  vacation  tri|*  in  French 
Africa.  Alternating  with  those  mem¬ 
ories,  personal  and  anecdotal,  are  passaged 
from  fhrnicr  works  by  the  same  writer. 
The  record*  are  intimate  and  inUireating, 
deputing  |M<ople  and  customs  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  foreign  eitie* — Algiers,  Tlemeen, 
Oran.  Snida,  and  others,  ami  relating 
historical  hits  of  information,  describing 
fAte*.  festivals,  nnd  various  pcculiariticfl 
of  the  cosmopolitan  iuluihitants.  among 
w  hom  are  Jews,  mgriws,  Arabs,  and  many 
oilier  type*.  The  author  pays  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  charm  of  the  country  and 
its  lieauliful  flowers,  praising  the  hospital¬ 
ity  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  natural  beau- 
tie*  of  cities  of  unpronouneeadilo  names. 
Charming  photographs  supplement  the 
express! \ e  word-pictures.  The  reader  will 
lie  tempted  to  follow  the  author's  example 
and  set  sail  for  the  short*  of  Harliary. 

Key.  Urn,  Kshcl  Varnh««rn.  I'p.  .112.  N«-w 
York  and  Ixmdon:  <i.  I*.  I'um.in-.  Sons.  l»U.  f  1.60. 

It  is  regret table  hul  true  that  the  name 
of  Itahcl  Varnhagen  means  little  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  Kllcn  Key  lui*  here  given 
us  a  iMirtrait  of  "the  greatest  woman  the 
Jewish  race  has  produced;  tho  greatest 
woman  Germany  can  call  her  daughter." 
Kahel  was  a  personality,  not  n  writer.  No 
great  practical  achievement  can  l>o  credited 
to  her.  Thera  was  nothing  conspicuously 
romantic  about  her  life.  Hut  liehim!  the 
veil  that  obscured  her,  the  mail  of  this 
little  Jewess  was  an  ever-burning  flame  - 
"a  real  woman,”  as  (Jocthc  said,  "with 
the  stronger!  feeling*  I  havo  ever  men, 
and  the  completest  mastery  of  them." 
Mr.  Havelock  Kills,  in  his  introduction, 
says,  "A  woman  who  is  herself  one  of  tho 
chief  representatives  of  some  of  the  most 
vital  movement*  of  the  day.  here  brings 
before  us,  in  clear  and  vivid  outline,  tho 
womnn  who  nearly  a  century  earlier  was 
tho  inspired  pioneer  of  those  movements." 
Kahel  was  far  in  advance  of  her  time,  and 
is  typical  of  the  great  movement  which 
seeks  to  evolve  the  completely  huinau  per¬ 
sonality  from  the  feminine  creature  of 
sex.  The  main  facts  of  her  lire  are  feel¬ 
ingly  dcwcrilied;  also  her  salens,  which 
made  her  the  German  Mme.  do  Ktael, 
and  were  frequented  by  Ilumltoldt, 
Itanke,  SchleiermachiT,  ami  other  notuhlo* 
of  the  Napoleonic  era.  Her  admiration 
for  Goethe  was  a  vi\id  force  in  her  life. 
Herself  childless,  she  had  a  wonderful 
love  for  children  and  power  over  them. 
Her  one  passion  was  for  truth  in  life  and 
expression.  which  she  herself  sought  and 
taught  others  to  seek.  Her  influential 
position  she  attained  exclusively  by  the 
power  of  her  own  personality,  and  oxer- 
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PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


Edward.  Kin*  Ed»srd  In  III.  Tmr 

Color*,  IlliulraUxl.  "«o.  pp.  116.  Union:  Small. 
Maynard  4  Co.  |4  DM. 

Much  of  thin  biography  U  written  from 
the  |H>n«oiial  experience  of  the  author.  It" 
ostensible  object  in  to  correct  certain  false 
impressions  of  the  royal  cliaraoter  |ive'n  in 
Sir  Sidney  Leo's  much  discust  work. 
It  deal"  with  Edward  VII.  on  |*rince  of 
Waled,  bn  pruotioally2n'gent  during  hi* 
mother'll  later  yearn,  and  na  reigning  *ov- 
ervign  when  for  n  time  he  seem«id  "to 
control  the  dewtinio*  of  Europe."  It  ia 
essentially  a  gossipy  book,  with  a  very 
Htrong  dash  of  the  "Well,  well,  we  could 
and  if  we  would."  But  there  ia  nothing 
really  new  in  it.  It  ia  far  from  being  a 
acrioua  and  well-conaidcred  record  of  the 
reign  of  Qua<cn  Victoria's  successor.  but 
rather  reminds  ua  of  what  has  b*«on  called 
"the  mystery  column"  on  the  front  page 
of  Reynold*'  *  (not  Reynold's,  as  Mr.  Legge 
write*  it)  Nriritpojtrr  which  ia  cited  in  the 
"  Itaccarat  Case."  The  book  ia  one  of 
chaste  pruriency  and  charitable  scandal 
such  as  lea v»*a  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
but  it  will  alTord  amusement  to  readers 
who  can  boo  between  the  line*  and  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  a  work  hung  on  to  the  peg  of  a 
conspicuous  name  and  made  to  sell. 

It  is  true  that,  the  author  acknowledges 
Edward  as  a  great  pacificator,  a  diploma¬ 
tist  who  lugan  his  education  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Napoleon  III. — that  astute 
shu flier  of  the  political  cards.  The  late 
King's  place  as  a  patron  of  sport  and  a 
leader  in  the  social  life  of  the  aristocracy 
is  emphasized,  but  the  elusiveness  and 
evasjon  anil  innuendo  of  the  text  make  the 
reader  feel  that  he  is  walking  on  slippery 
and  uncertain  ground. 


brand  of 


Standard  Sanitary IPfo.  Co.  Dept.  35,  PITTSBURGH, PA 


(JhlARtSteel  Typewriter 
Table  and  Cabinet  ^ 


W  T-.  Sm«.  K—  U*™-— 

DESCRIPTION:  Thb  Maod  occupy*  oaly  4  m.  Ii.  : 
fomiainl  »illi  the  10  *q.  It.  taken  up  by  tSrold-.ty 
it** k.  Kip.1  atrd  frame,  abwlutrlv  Imte^iiKUble.  Ar 
[dr  <p*r  lor  foil  week  .  ra poly  of  »m onev .  but  no  dn»r 
U>  cither  hairnet.,  met  nSbua.  ortilMklrfldi.  cum.  I  in* 
remnant., ett.  Alwavsilean.  Wood  platform.— ttlrnt  und 
operation  Tuminn  lever  draw,  up  I  hr  (■««•.  chan 

inc  it » rom  the  ea->~t  moved  of  *U  Hand,  to  the  mow  ripd  ar 
immovable.  f»lc.told  np.Mrrl  top  lolUdoon  and  lock..  It 

100%  PRACTICAL 


His  Chances.  "  The  doctor  says  if  'e 
lasts  till  morning  VII  *nve  some  'ope,  but 
if  V  don't,  the  doctor  says  'c  give  'im  up." — 
London  Taller . 


ciatd  it  exclusively  through  her  gift  of 
intercourse  in  the  finest  and  greatest 
meaning  of  the  term. 

Hart.  Jerome  A.  Sard 011  and  the  Sard 00 
Plays.  Pp.  401.  Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B. 
l.ippincoti  &  Company.  .12.50  net. 

So  little  has  been  written  about  Vic- 
torien  Sardou  that  this  volume  of  valuable 
information  should  be  welcome  to  many 
who  remomlier  famous  plays  by  this  groat 
playwright  and  the  favorites  who  have 
up|>oarcd  in  them.  The  hook  is  in  three 
parts:  First  comes  a  biographical  sketch 
of  his  life,  his  early  struggles,  and  his 
eventual  success;  secondly,  an  analysis 
of  nliout  forty  of  his  plays — not  critical, 
hut  narrative  analyses;  thirdly,  the  Sardou 
plays  that  have  been  given  in  tho  United 
States.  The  great  dramatist's  life  was  not 
unlike  those  of  others  in  its  «*arly  struggles. 
It  was  long  before  he  attained  the  position 
to  which  ho  aspired,  and  to  which  his  talent 
destined  him.  Interesting  facts  are  given 
about  his  daily  life,  his  habits  of  study  and 
work.  The  book  is  replete  w’ith  anecdote* 
of  Hardou  and  those  whose  lives  were  asso¬ 
ciate!  with  Ilia  success.  The  great  drama¬ 
tist  was  a  man  of  remarkable  versatility, 
but  his  hahits  were  flxt  ami  his  life  regu¬ 
lated  roost  methodically.  The  hook  gives 
his  scheme  of  work  and  faithfully  depicts 
his  literary  and  stage  achievements.  It 
will  be  found  invaluable  for  handy  refer¬ 
ence  ami  good  for  contemplation. 


\TO  matter  how  inexpensive  you  plan  your  new 
i  ^  home,  the  selection  of  the  equipment  for  your 
bathroom  should  have  the  most  thoughtful  consideration. 
‘Standard"  guaranteed  fixtures,  because  of  their  assur¬ 
ance  of  sanitary  safety,  should  be  specified  always. 
Their  installation  will  make  your  bathroom  a  constant 
source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction. 


DAYS 


FREE 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


\MOXG  many  interesting  suggestions 
made  by  Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan  in 
hi'  tloughtful  essay  on  ‘‘The  Office  ami 
Function  of  Poetry  "  (recently  published 
in  Th,  Magnificat),  is  one  to  the  effect  that 
of  late  years  “  we  have  been  paying  too 
much  tribute  to  the  mere  art  istry  of  poet  ry 
Technical  excellence,  the  color  and  musical 
value  of  words,  these,  he  thinks,  have 
monopolized  the  attention  of  verao-makers 
to  the  detriment  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  poetry.  So  in  much  recent  verso  he 
finds  nothing  that  exalts,  inspire*,  or  even 
move*  the  reader.  "  The  primary  purpose 
of  art,"  he  says,  "  is  to  minister  to  the 
soul."  And  this  groat  function  of  poetry 
is  to-day,  he  believes,  being  neglected. 

Th.  re  is,  undoubtedly,  some  ground  for 
Dr.  O'llagan's  criticism,  but  there  an1, 
nevertheless,  many  living  poets  who  put 
b’chmcal  excellence  in  its  proper  place,  os 
a  ni'CSggry  quality  of  a  poem,  not  its 
reason  for  existence.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
n  sincere  and  highly  spiritual  poem  in 
which  the  form  is  completely  subordinated 
to  the  thought.  The  craftsmanship  is 
excellent,  but  it  does  not  obtrude  its  per¬ 
fection.  The  thought  is  the  thing  em¬ 
phasized;  the  poet  tells  his  story  ami 
utters  his  praise  as  simply  and  naturally 
as  if  ho  were  talking  to  a  group  of  his 
friend*.  Wo  take  it  from  The  Churchman : 


Certain-teed  Roofing 


— in  Rolls  and 

(Quality  Crrf-ified  Durability  Cu.ran-r.ad)  Shingles 

The  use  of  Ready  Roofing  on  all  kinds  of  buildings  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Just  as  the  man  with  a  six- room  cottage  has  found  he 
can  save  $75  to  $100  by  using  Certain-teed  Roofing, so  will  you  find 
it  the  most  economical  roofing  to  use  on  your  home,  bungalow  or  barn. 

Guaranteed  15  Years 

Certain- tu*d  Roofing  U  guaranteed  to  wear  15  year* — the  shingles  come  in  red. 
green  .md  date  gray.  Ixiok  for  the  Certain-teed  1-abel  of  Quality — you  will  find  it 

^  on  every  roll  and  crate  of  diintln  AJc  vour  local  dealer  for  prire-.- 


G^IUdW  cover  coat.  postal*  and  nuihr.|. 

'IZ'AZJS*4  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co 

E.  SL  Louis,  IIL  York.  Pa.  MarsailUs,  IIL 

San  Francisco  Winnipeg.  Canada  London.  England  I 


St.  Hrlgid 

Hr  Dims  A.  MoOaimiT 


Brlgtd.  U»e  daughter  of  Duffy,  *lie  waan't  like 
oU».r  young  things. 

Dreaming  of  lad*  for  her  lover*,  and  twirling  her 
liranleu  and  rings. 

« '"lulling  and  culling  and  rurllng  her  hair  that 
«a.  Mack  as  Uie  alora: 

l‘‘*  lit  log  her  II pa  and  hre  cheek*  that  were  ruddy 


Ah.  isaan  t  llrlgld  would  wasu-  all  her  days  In 
such  folllea  as  th  ear — 

« 'brlst  •» a  the  Lover  ahr  worshiped  for  hour  after 
hour  on  her  knees;— 

fir  i  and  his  Church  and  hi*  pour,  and  twas 
many  a  mile  that  ahe  trod 
' ■»'  mg  the  losthsumiwt  le|M-p*  that  ever  were 
Mm  km  by  Ood. 


Urlg.l  the  daughter  of  Duff),  she  sold  all  her 
jewel*  and  gems. 

Sold  all  her  finely  spun  rot—  that  were  braid  <-«l 
with  gold  to  the  In-ms. 

Kept  to  brr  hack  but  one  gantunl.  one  dn*w  that 
wa*  faded  and  old. 

1  •  »v  ■  nil  her  goods  to  the  p«M»r  who  wer»-  famished 
wlih  hunger  and  cold. 

Ah  i  s  ain't  BrfgM  would  fling  at  ihepo*»rthe  hard 


"Twist  of  the  Wrist"  Starts  or  Stops  the  Machine! 

Motor  W  air  Dus  at  in  ItonMaarts  .*  horns-  The*  ur  .to th>  — 


The  1 900  Motor  Washer 


t  lie  Redeemer  she  as  a  In  each  wretch  that 
'•gged  and  lone: 

-  antler! ng  beggar  who  asked  for  a  bite  or  a 


Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 
Handler  Heavy  Blanket!  or  Dainty  Lc 


A  Self-Working  Wring 
Sent  With  Every  Wash 


he  daughter  of  IlufTy,  she  angered  her 
r  at  last 

are  your  dresses.  my  daughter:  from 
h?  You  wear  them  out  fasti 
-e  the  chains  t  hat  I  bought  you  all  wrought 
gold  from  the  mine? 

hr  bright  broorhi^  of  idlvrr  thnt  OIKT  on 
'owm  would  *h!ne?,# . 


900  Elrttnc  Motor  Washer 
ukmntfMxtl  •■•-ffcn.r, 
or  Lsbt  futarr 


the  daughter  of  Duffy,  made  answer, 
her.”  said  she. 

e*  the  richest  of  raiment,  and  what  are 
jewels  to  me? 

f  Christ  must  I  care  for.  the  hungry  of 
.  must  I  feed; 


ou  can  save  to  $ 

on  that  roof,  if  you  use 


Certain- ffd  Roofing  in  Rolls 
for  Firm  Homos  and  Bulldinfli 


sidonc 


2c  a  Week  Pays  Wash 

Electricity  or  Water-Power  Does  the  Work 
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How  ran  1  walk  In  rich  robe*  when  bla  people  and 
mine  arc  In  MedT 


B rigid,  the  daughter  of  DufTy.  waa  brought  to  the 
court  of  the  King. 

(Monarrh  of  Ldnatcc.  MacEnda.  whom*  pratmw 
the  (KK-tn  would  sing). 

" lllthor.  O  monarch."  said  Duffy.  Tve  come 
with  a  maiden  to  aril: 

Buy  her  and  >blnd  h*  .*  to  bondage — she's  net-dim; 
such  discipline  well?" 

Ah.  but  ’twas  wise  was  the  King.  Prom  the  maid 
to  the  chieftain  he  turned; 

Mild netai  he  saw  In  her  face.  In  the  othcr’a  twit 
anger  that  burned; 

"This  Is  no  bondmaid.  Ml  swear  It.  O  chief,  but 
a  girl  of  your  own. 

Why  sells  the  father  the  ll-wh  of  hU  flesh  and  the 
bone  of  his  bone?” 


*  "  aSCM 


*"*l a.  . 

S('?iS<ZT  . 

k*s*rat 


We  Have  Given  This  Word 
A  New  Meaning 


The  Latin  dictionary  defines  “  fenestra  ”  as  “  an  opening  for 
light — a  window.” 

Fenestra  now  has  a  greater  meaning.  In  the  commercial 
sense  it  means  not  only  light,  but  all  that  rocs  vrith  light. 

In  fact  otic*  it  meant  brighter  and  better  working  conditions — a  speed- 
mg  up  of  the  working  forte  without  rti  iking  the  breaking  point. 

Fenestra,  a»  we  have  inicrprrtcd  it,  sunlights  alt  of  your  buildings. 
It  make*  wholesome,  airy,  well-lighted  workroom*.  It  gives  workers  an 
abundance  of  fresh,  vitalizing  air  through  open  factory  windows. 

Its  results  are  contented  workers,  a  higher  avenge  of  attendance,  a  mini¬ 
mum  sick  lid,  and  an  elimination  of  dangerous  and  costly  accidents  due  to 
poor  light.  For  your  factory  buildings  specify) 


It  rigid,  the  daughter  of  Duffy,  was  mute  while  her 
father  replied: 

"Monarch  this  maid  has  no  place  aa  the  child  of 
n  chieftain  of  pride. 

Ileggars  and  wmtehra  whose  wounds  would  th. 
■out  of  a  au Idler  affright. 

Hum.  'tla  on  thiwo  ahe  l«  wasting  my  substance 
from  morning  till  night." 

Ah.  hut  'twas  hitter  waa  Duffy;  he  spoke  like  a 
man  that  was  vexed. 

Musing,  the  monarch  was  silent;  he  pondered 
tin*  question  pceplrxad. 

"Malden."  said  be 


If  'tla  true,  as  I’ve  just  from 
your  father  hrard  tell. 

Might  11  not  be.  as  mu  bondmaid.  you’d  waste  all 
my  subatance  as  well?  " 


I  trig  Id.  the  daughter  of  Duffy,  made  answer 
"O  monarch."  she  said 

•’Had  I  the  wraith  from  your  coffers,  and  had  I 
the  crown  fmm  your  hrad  — 

Yea.  If  the  plentiful  yield  of  Ihe  broad  brraau  ol 
Erin  worn  mine. 

All  would  I  give  lo  Ihe  people  of  fhrlst  who  In 
poverty  pine." 

Ah.  but  twas  ihen  that  Ihe  King  fell  the  hrart 
In  his  bosom  unlrap. 

he  cried,  "such  a  maiden  In 


Solid  Steel  Windows 


They  are  far  more  salt  if  at  lory  and  more  economical  than  any  wood  con- 
ction.  The  patented  Fcnc.tr*  Join!  in-un*  extra  strength  w'hcrc  greatest 
tgtk  is  needed? 

For  firr  protection,  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  arc  unequalled.  They 
p  repeatedly  proved  their  efficiency.  They  protect  again.!  flames  from  with- 
;  they  retard  every  fire  from  within. 

Wooden  *a«h.  with  its  inflammable,  warping  and  sticking  tendencies, 
ng  prison  light .  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Today  Fenestra  ha-  preference 


•’  I  am  not  worthy,’ 
bondage  to  keep' 

Hem’s  a  king  s  sword  for  her  ransom,  ami  here's 
a  king’s  wonl  u>  decree 

Never  U>  other  lhan  Christ  and  his  poor  let  hrr 
servitude  be!" 


In  Kngland,  it  seema,  even  more  than 
in  America,  spring  still  is  the  most  popular 
of  nil  .Hensons  with  the  poets.  In  America, 
the  ”  spring  poem  ”  has  been  so  thoroughly 
ridiculed  by  the  newspapers  that  it  has 
Inert  driven  almost  out  of  existence.  But 
the  Knglish  poets  are  un weary  of  the  re¬ 
curring  phenomenon  of  summer’s  birth, 
and  old  as  is  the  subject,  some  of  them  are 
able  to  say  novel  and  Itcaotiful  things  eon- 
We  print  below  two  poems  re- 


eerntng  it 

lilting  to  spring.  They  are  alike  in  a  certain 
not  unpleasipg  archaism  of  phrase.  In  the 
first  (from  the  London  Sat  ion),  that 
modern  F^lixabethan,  William  II.  Davies, 
uses  to  advantage  that  "  pathetic  fallacy” 
which  never  lacks  its  advocate  and  ex¬ 
presses  in  the  last  two  linen  an  idea  of 
splendid  magnitude.  Miss  Macaulay 
(whose  poem  appears  in  the  London 
Spectator)  is  less  subjective  than  Mr. 
Davies.  Her  interpretation  of  the  season's 
message  is  by  no  means  new.  but  it  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  told, 


Th#  Slrrnglh  ot  " Ftnnl’a 
lUu.fal.d. 


Hinds  gCream 

0c.  Jmprofhis  the  (omple/ion  ^ 


t»  particularly  agreeable  and  refreshing; 
to  pure  and  so  clean  that  it  never  looks 
ray*  fair,  fresh  and  attractive.  It  is  not 
ow  hair. 

»S  Hooey  and  Almond  CREAM  — Sold  by  all 
tdra  50c.  mad  Hmd.  Cold  Oram  in  rubra  2  k. 

A.  S.  HIND5.  «  W«*  S«..  Portland,  M.in. 


Love  and  the  Muse 


Hr  William  H  Davik* 
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Hod  I  an  answer  (mm  a  dear  onr'a  li|>*. 

My  love  of  life  would  noon  nyaln  lls  power: 

And  suckle  my  sweet  dream*,  that  tun  m>  heart 
And  whimper  to  be  nourish-- 1  c'cr>  hour. 


Give  me  that  answer  now.  and  then  my  Mum1. 

That  for  my  sweet  life's  sake  must  never  die. 
Will  rt*e  like  that  great  wave  that  leaps  and  hauga 
The  sea-weed  on  a  vessel’*  mart-top  high. 


Youth's  Debt 


When  In  the  prvttj  «.<kI 
The  larehc*  spurt lo  r«*l  for  the  year'*  turning 
Then.  In  men's  moving  Mood. 

Sweet  April  d<»*  set  frollo  lire*  a-lnimlng 


Hut  now.  since  the  trees  stand 
Vaknl  an<l  deep  asleep,  yet  nalhlem  yearnlnx 
For  the  -prtnx  >  klndlltut  hand 
1^1  youth  go  forth,  and  art  the  wood*  a  Miming 


Sueh  quick  Ore  Is  In  youth 
I  And  lids  youth  knows,  hut  lux  no  oilier  Ira  riling  I, 
Thai  where  It  niovew.  In  truth. 

Its  tourh  shall  art  the  dead  rwrlh'*  soul  a-tmrning 


'TIs  good  all  debts  to  pay ; 

1*0  let  youth  thank  the  sweet  year  for  hU  turning 
And  newly  every  day 

Go  forth,  go  forth  to  art  tile  wood,  a  burning 


“Correct  Stylet  for  Men " 

For  authentic  style,  painstaking  workmanship  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  finish  the  von  Gal  Hat  is  unsurpassed.  All 
that  best  dressed  men  demand  is  embodied  in  its  making. 
Men  who  know  value,  who  insist  on  quality  plus  wear, 
accept  the  von  Gal  Hat  as  the  standard. 

Aik  your  dealer  for  a  von  Gal  made,  whether  soft  or  stiff,  and 
you’ll  find  the  fit  comfortable,  the  quality  rij-ht  and  the  shape  just 
suited  to  your  personality.  Guaranteed  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 
by  both  dealer  and  maker. 

Pr'cet  S3.  S4  and  fS.  If  yoar  dialer  cannot  eapply  you.  write  for  Spring  and 
Summer  Style  Book  R.  Order*  filled  direct  from  factory,  doe  etyle  wanted, 
your  hat  mi,  height,  unight  and  waitt  measure.  Add  25c  to  coo er  poet  age. 

We  are  Makert  of  the  Celebrated  $3  Hat 

Factorial  ||  f\  |  Office*  and  Salesroom 

Danbury.  Conn.  M  mjOQ  I/fttT  UTS  Broadway.  New  Y< 

Niagara  Falla.  Ontario.  Canada  llQYvLJ  YUllllGl  «  Summer  Stmt.  Boa* 

raw  Hat  Factory:  Baltimore.  Md.  II  Vi  P.n.m.  F^tory .  New  \ 


A  little  It***  limn  u  year  ngo  the  world 
in  the  midst  of  the  Titanic  tragedy. 
Hundred*  of  pm-ra*  were  written  |irtii-»iiiK 
the  heroism  of  the  survivor*,  lamenting 
the  lost  and  describing  the  tremendous 
combat  between  the  ieelierg  and  the  un- 
fortunnte  ship.  II.  Hen  Woodman  wrote 
thirty-live  |M>i-m*.  which  have  now  boon 
published  in  n  little  volume  entith-d  "  In 
Mctnoriam:  The  Titanic  Disaster"  (pri¬ 
vately  printed  by  the  author).  All  of  these 
are  well  written  and  some  of  them  are  nd- 
mirahle  a*  simple  and  sincere  expressions 
of  powerful  emotion.  The  one  wo  quote 
describes  the  return  of  the  Mackay- Bennett 
from  her  quest  of  the  Itodies  of  th«i  drowned. 
The  tone  of  sorrowful  dignity  is  consistently 
sustained. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning 

Your  Family?! 


The  Return  of  the  "  Marksy-Bcnnelt 

Ily  II.  Hr.*  Woodman 

Toll  tenderly,  toll  tenderly. 

You  thousand  mourn  In*  Iw'lint 
Toll  Uoddly  arrow*  th«*  I  my. 

Wherr  alow  the  eofBn  alilp  makM  way. 


Your  doctor  will  tell  you  Out  a  refriger¬ 
ator  which  cannot  he  kept  meet,  clean  aru 
wholesome,  at  you  can  tasify  keep  the  Mon- 
roc,  it  tihvajt  Jmwttfmt  to  the  health  o- 
your  family.  Thr  Monroe  is  theca/i  refrig¬ 
erator  made  with 

Solid  Porcelain 
Compartments 

which  can  be  kept  frr**  of  htwlinc  f*1ac^  for  xb* 
grrm%  that  pivm  f<»od  whi-h  in  turt 
pr-iv  ns  people.  AW  cheap  *tuth4ub"  porcelain 


Grave-cloth™*  fn-*h  and  arant  and  simple 
All  humble-proud  In  meek  array; 

Ultra  rrsll  thst  «M.-m  to  proff.r 
Nolsee  In  their  nio*l  lovely  way: 

(Toll  tenderly.  toll  lenderlyl) 

Girded  for  h«T  honor**!  duty. 

Sadly  wait"  Hie  seaside  elty ; 

In  her  hand*.  h«T  funeral  labors. 

And  her  bran  broken  with  pity. 


Fall  slenderly,  fall  slenderly. 

You  thousand  mourning  Hag*! 
Fall  slenderly  against  Hu-  aky 
While  -low  the  dead  are  carried  by 


Never  Sold  in  Stor 


IffW. 


Gently,  lingeringly  lowered 

Deeply  Into  the  st*dfn*t  ground. 

While  the  pleasant  April  weather 

With  healing  mams  to  Him  the  m.und; 
(Fall  slenderly,  fall  slenderly!) 

Doan  the  tolling  streets  of  sorrow, 

Down  avenues  alined  with  prayer. 
Tempest-beaten .  shapeless.  *«wom. 

The  driftwood  drad  are  borne  with  care. 


SKMonroe 


FREE  BOOK  frigeratora 

which  explain*  all  thi*  ard  tetk  v**u  how  to 
materiahv  tedoce  the  high  co*t  of  Ibing-how  to 
have  better.  Base  fOTari-htnc  (ivd-ko*  to  keep 
fund  |<»ncer  with* mt  M^ihfic  bow  to  cut  d own  ice 
tills— how  to  guard  against  v»c kne^w  doctors'  bills. 


Day  V  Trial  Factory  Price  Caw*  or  Credit 

>ircct  from  factory  to  you— saving  you  store  t «ro6t«  NVg 
Iri  inlit  and  guarantee  your  money  back  and  moral  of 
riiciiitUir.it  n<*eipen*r  u»  ymi  it  you  are  not  aL^'hitelT 
ish  ti.  fcisy  terma  if  more  iunscoknt  for  you.  >xod  lor 
»k  NOW-  a  letter  or  postal. 


mar 
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Quicker  Construction  —  Better  Results 

HEAVER  BOARD  Walls  and  Ceilings  can  be  built 
in  much  less  time  than  is  needed  for  lath,  plaster  and 
wall -paper.  You  can  get  into  your  new  home  just  that 
much  quicker  and  there  is  no  mess  of  lime-dust,  plaster,  bits 
of  lath  and  torn  mticr  to  clean  up. 


BEAVER  BOARD 


BIG  DR0P  A  POSTAL 

BARGAINS  I  IN 


BOOKS 


Send  now  for  our  Spring  Catalogue  No. 
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to  happen.  I  was  fascinated.  A  moment 
before  there  had  been  light,  clear  and  white, 
with  just  a  gentle  wind  to  rufllo  the  few 
clouds  in  the  sky.  Now  all  was  changed. 

The  gentle  whistle  had  grown  to  a  roar 
and  strange  muttcrings  filled  the  air.  Then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  I  saw  that  the  high  cloud 
»  as  enveloping  cveryt  hing.  For  a  moment 
my  heart  stopt  and  my  breath  w*emod  to 
bo  drawn  from  me  as  if  by  a  powerful 
Inflow*.  My  face  was  i>epi>ered  with  flying 
gravel — there  was  a  terrific  roar,  a  shud¬ 
dering  of  the  i>arth,  and  the  cyclone  had 
crossed  our  trail  not  fifty  feet  behind  us. 

For  a  moment  I  could  not  catch  my 
breath.  My  face  was  stinging  with  the  sand 
and  gravel  that  had  liven  hurled  against  me. 
1  went  inside  the  car. 

The  wind  crossed  the  track  and  swept 
on  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  us  neur  as 
I  could  tell.  By  that  time  we  were  near 
Italston,  Neb.,  which  is  within  twenty-live 
or  thirty  miles  of  Omaha.  Far  up  the 
track  I  could  ace  the  lights  of  the  town. 
For  one  moment  I  wanted  to  hide  from  the 
sight,  but  curiosity  dominated  me  and  I 
returned  to  the  platform.  There  was  one 
man  then*.  \V ill m in  Coon,  of  Lincoln,  ami 
we  wen*  soon  joint'd  by  other  passengers. 

Not  a  man  of  us  said  a  word.  Fascinated, 
we  watched  that  little  group  of  houses 
w  hen*  human  la-ings  were  wniting  unknow¬ 
ingly  for  the  hand  of  I'rovidcnoo  to  strike 
them.  I  felt  like  crying  out  a  warning  to 
them,  but  the  vacuum  following  the  storm 
stole  my  breath  again  ami  my  reason 
finally  got  the  better  of  my  impulse. 

One  shattering  crash,  a  whirlpool  of 
flying  wood,  shingle*,  and  with  a  roar  of 
triumph  that  was  nothing  short  of  denton- 
incul,  the  storm  swept  on.  Wo  looked 
again.  From  the  chaos  of  swirling  hoards 
and  debris  then*  emerged  now  and  then  n 
housetop — whole  buildings  went  rolling 
along  the  gretind  as  if  impelled  by  Home 
foree  within  them.  I!ox-cars  on  sidings, 
hurled  through  the  night,  split  open  with 
sickening  crashes  and  ejected  their  mer¬ 
chandise.  ( >ne  of  t  hem*  cars,  n  car  minus  t  he 
usual  trucks,  was  flung  through  the  air  to 
land  in  an  open  Held.  Then'  followed  a 
sickening  sight,  for  with  an  unearthly 
screech  the  sides  of  the  car  fell  apart  and  a 
number  of  men,  railroad  section  hands,  fell 
out.  Some  of  them  moved.  Some  were 
whole  and  some  were  torn  to  shreds. 

The  engineer  stopt  the  train  and  wo 
rushed  over  to  the  village.  There  was 
hardly  a  house  standing  in  the  way  it  was 
built.  Everywhere,  iti  every  stage  of  life 
and  death,  wen*  men.  women,  rind  children. 
Faces  into  which  color  would  never  come 
again  stared  up  at  us.  One  man  was 
rammed  halfway  through  the  side  of  a 
frame  building.  He  was  muttering  when 
we  reached  him,  but  mam  died.  So  stricken 
with  the  horror  of  the  thing  were  the 
sufferer*  that  they  could  do  nothing  for 
each  other  or  for  themselves.  We  gathered 
the  living  together,  tin*  whole  and  broken, 
and  placed  them  on  the  train. 

It  was  a  path  of  disaster  that  we  fol¬ 
lowed  from  then  on  into  Omaha.  Groans 
and  shrieks  and  pleadings  filled  the 
coaches.  Every  woman  on  the  train 
work«*d  as  fast  as  she  could  to  render  help 
to  the  crush!  and  f car-stricken  survivors. 
At  the  next  town  whole  factories  collapsed 
and  their  walls  fell  in  as  if  sonic  giant  wen- 
playing  dominoes  with  them. 

We  could  hear  the  screams  of  the  injured 
and  dying  workmen  and  their  families  as 
their  houses  fell  al>oul  them.  We  stopt 
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hero  and  picked  up  many  of  the  injured. 
1  don’t  know  whether  or  not  we  got  them 
all. 

But  we  were  to  get  a  real  heart-sickness 
when  we  reached  Omaha.  A  lurid  glare 
was  in  the  sky.  We  could  hear  huge  walls 
sighing  into  chaotic  heaps  of  bricks.  I 
would  hate  to  have  to  remember  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  the  horrible  details  of  that 
night  in  Omaha. 

I  saw  one  man's  head  split  open  with  a 
brick.  One  little  girl  -but  I'd  rather  not 
tell  that.  There  wore  many  more  of  a 
similar  character. 

Omaha  was  burning.  Hotels,  hospitals, 
and  homes  were  crowded.  Every  man  was 
mad  ami  every  woman  hysterical.  It  was 
a  night  straight  out  from  Hades,  and  I 
never  want  another  onu  like  it.  I  am 
trying  to  forget  it. 
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THE"  GOLDEN  RULERS  "  OF  TOLEDO 

WHEN  Brand  Whitlock  was  trying  to 
got  a  start  in  tho  law  in  Toledo  he 
had  ooeosion  to  prosecuto  a  poor  Herman 
for  ncgleetiug  hi*  family.  Tho  Humane 
Society  wan  looking  after  tho  affair,  and 
it  employed  Whitlock  to  sec  that  justice , 
was  done.  The  defendant  was  sent  to  the 1 
workhouse  for  nine  months,  and  shortly 
after  ho  was  looked  up  his  wife  secured  n 
divorce  and  married  the  principal  witness 
who  had  testified  in  her  behalf.  The  mis¬ 
demeanor  prosecution  was  regarded  as  a 
triumph  by  the  Humane  Society.  But 
afterward  Whitlock  discovered  that  the 
poor  German's  fate  had  been  involved  in  the 
eternal  triangle.  The  man  had  tried  to 
make  himself  understood  when  he  was  on 
the  witness-stand,  hut  had  failed,  and 
Whitlock  now  know  what  the  defendant 
hud  tried  to  explain.  The  result  was  that 
Whitlock  decided  never  to  proweute 
another  ease.  And  when  his  resolution 
became  known,  nearly  everybody  criticised 
him  on  the  grounds  that  his  attitude  would 
militate  against  the  safeguards  of  society. 
But  he  had  one  strong  sympathizer,  and  an 
important  on© — "Golden  Rule"  Jones. 
Whitlock,  who  tells  alsiut  the  incident  in 
his  reminiscences,  running  serially  in  The 
American  Magazine,  says  thal-up  to  that 
time  he  had  known  Jones  only  as  the  ecccn- 
trie-  mayor  of  the  city,  and  nearly  every  one 
whom  he  had  met  since  his  advent  into 
Toledo  had  spoken  of  Jones  only  to  say 
something  disparaging  of  him.  The  min¬ 
isters  and  the  newspapers  were  against 
Jones,  and  the  most  charitable  thing  Whit¬ 
lock  heard  said  about  him  in  private  was 
tlint  he  was  crazy.  Of  what  followed  the 
novelist-mayor  writes: 

One  day.  suddenly,  as  I  was  working  on 
a  story  in  my  office,  in  he  stept  with  a 
star!  ling,  abrupt  manner,  wheeled  a  chair 
up  to  my  desk,  and  sat  down.  He  was  a 
big  Welshman  with  a  sandy  complexion 
and  great  hands  that  had  worked  hard  in 
their  time,  and  he  had  an  eye  that  lookisi 
right  into  the  center  of  your  skull.  He 
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I  wore,  and  all  tho  time  he  was  in  the  room 
continued  to  wear,  a  large  cream-colon  <1 
slouch  hat.  and  he  had  on  the  flowing 
cravat  which  for  some  inexplicable  reason 
artists  and  reformers  all  wear;  their  aftinit.v 
being  due.  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
reformer  must  be  an  artist  of  a  sort,  el-e 
he  could  not  dream  his  dreams.  I  was 
relieved,  however,  to  find  that  Jones  won* 
his  hair  dipt  short,  and  there  was  still  about 
him  that  practical  air  of  the  very  practical 
business  man  he  had  l»ecn  la-fore  he  la«canie 
mayor.  He  had  la-en  such  a  practical  bun- 
neaa  man  that  he  was  worth  half  a  million, 
n  fairly  giaal  fortune  for  our  town;  hut  In- 
had  not  lawn  in  office  very  long  la-fore  all 
the  busine 
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trained  veterinarians,  and 
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in  every  respect  before  the 
milk  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of 


men  were  down  on  hitu,  and 
saying  that  what  the  town  ntw-ded  was  a 
business  man  for  mayor,  a  statement  that 
was  destined  to  ring  in  my  ears  for  a  g<s»d 
many  year*.  They  disliked  him  of  eout>. 
Ueauxe  he  would  not  do  just  what  they  told 
him  to — that  being  tho  meaning  anil  pur¬ 
pose  i»f  a  hu»inc«*  man  for  mayor— hut  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  wen-  certain  other  people 


in  the  city  who  were  entitled  to  some  of  hi- 
service  and  consideration— Damriy,  th. 
working  people  and  the  poor.  The  |M»Iiti- 
cinns  and  the  preacher*  ohject.d  to  him  on 
the  same  grounds;  the  uti|»ardonah|c  sin 
being  to  express  in  any  but  a  pun-lv  idea! 
and  sentimental  form  sympathy  for  th. 
workers  or  the  |*oor.  It  accmed  to  la-  par¬ 
ticularly  exasperating  that  he  was  doing 
all  this  in  tho  name  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
which  w us  for  the  Sunday-school;  and  they 
even  w  ent  ■«  far  as  to  bring  to  town  another 
Sam  Jones,  the  Reverend  Sam  Jones,  to 
conduct  n  "revival”  and  to  defeat  th< 
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heating  turjaert,  resulting  in  nm  Under- 
fit*  ifmptrithtn. 
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shotgun  ami  the  club."  |  think  that  ex¬ 
pression  marktd  thedifferenee  between  him 
ami  our  Sam  Jones,  in  whose  philosophy 
there  was  no  place  at  all  for  the  shotgun 
nr  the  club.  The  preachers  wi  re  complain¬ 
ing  that  Mayor  Jones  was  not  using  shut- 
guns.  oral  least  c!  ti  Its.  on  the  "  l*ad"  people 
ill  the  town;  I  suppose  that  since  their  own 
pefMMMOiM  hail  in  a  measure  failed,  they 

with  such  instm- 


felt  that  the  mayor  might 
ntcnl*  haw  math-  the  "liad"  pt-iplc  lew! 
as  if  they  had  been  converted  anyway. 

It  was  when  he  was  undergoing  such  _ _ 

criticism  as  this  that  he  came  to  me  me.  nie  standard 
to  ask  me  to  speak  at  Golden  Rule  Uark.  American  bone  « 
This  was  a  hit  of  green  grass  next  to  his  uc  truly  esteemed 
factory;  be  had  dedicated  it  to  the  people*#  j 
use.  and  there  under  a  large  willow-tree.  | 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  In-  u«d  to  sjicak  to 
hundreds.  Then-  was  a  little  piano  which 
two  men  could  carry,  ami  with  that  on  the 
platform  to  play  the  accompaniments  the' 
people  Used  to  sing  songs  that  Jones  had 
written  —some  of  them  of  real  Is-auty.  and 
hn-athing  the  spirit  of  poetry,  if  they  were 
not  always  quite  in  its  form.  In  the  winter 
these  meeting!  were  held  in  Golden  Rule 
Hall,  a  large  room  that  served  very  well 
as  an  auditorium,  in  his  factory  hard  by. 

On  the  walls  of  Golden  Rule  Hall  was  the 
original  tin  sign  he  had  hung  up  in  his 
factory  as  the  only  rule  to  be  known  there. 

"Therefore  whatsoever  things  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them."  In  the  course  of  time  every 
reformer,  every  radical.  in  the  country  liad 
spoken  in  that  hall  or  under  that  willow- 
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You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should  Weigh 

You  can,  I  know  it,  because 
I  have  redaead  25,000  women 
and  have  bail!  up  a*  many 
more  —  scientifically,  natu¬ 
rally,  without  drug*,  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  mom*;  f 
can  build  up  vmir  vitality 
at  the  same  time  I  strengthen 
your  hewn  ai  Uoo;  can  teach  you 
now  to  breathe,  to  stand,  walk 
and  correct  *uch  ailment*  a*  n*rv. 

lion,  indicelfion.  utci'  '”** 

Ont  fwpil  .TIM.-  -|  wetnh  <9  llm. 
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POMPEIIAN  BRONZE 
SCREEN  CLOTH 


RUBBERSET 

THE  SAFETY  TOOTH  BRUSH 


BRISTLES 
MELD  I* 
HARD  RUBBER 


pu  BBER  SET 

tooth  brush 


yrHOtoucm  * 
viHwita  aifo 
Bf'"C  UMtO 
m  run  bom 


trii',  and  the  whole  place  developed  an 
atmosphere  that  was  immensely  impressive. 
The  hall  had  the  pictures  of  many  of  them 
on  its  walls,  ami  some  good  paintings 
besides;  and  in  connection  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  which  Jones  established  across  the 
street  the  whole  institution  canu-  to  lie, 
as  a  reporter  wrote  one  day  in  his  news¬ 
paper,  the  center  of  intelligence  in  Toledo. 

Well,  then,  on  that  morning  when  llrst 
he  called,  Jones  said  to  me: 

"  I  want  you  to  come  out  and  s|ieak.” 

“On  what  subject?"  I  asked. 

"There's  only  one  subject,”  he  said, — 
“life."  Anil  his  face  was  radiant  with  a 
really  ln-autiful  smile,  just  tinged  with  his 
kil  l’  humor.  I  began  to  suy  thut  I  would 
prepare  something,  hut  he  would  not  lei 
me  finish  my  sentence. 

“Prepare!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why  pre¬ 
pare?  Just  speak  what's  in  your  heart.” 

He  was  always  like  thut.  Once,  u  good 
while  after,  in  one  of  his  campaigns,  ho 
culltsl  nx>  on  the  telephone  one  evening  just 
at  dinner-time,  and  said: 

“I  want  you  to  go  to  Irunville  and 
speak  to-night." 

I  was  tired,  and.  as  I  dislike  to  confess, 
a  little  reluctant,  I  had  always  to  battle 
so  for  a  little  time  to  write, — so  that  1 
hesitated,  asked  questions,  told  hiiu,  as 
usual,  that  I  had  no  s|*ss-h  prepared. 

“Hut  you  know  it  is  written,"  he  said, 
"that  'in  that  hour  it  shall  bo  given  you 
what  ye  shall  say.'  H 

1  could  unsure  him  that  the  prophecy  had 
somewhat  fuiled  in  my  cos.',  and  tiiat 
what  was  given  me  to  suy  was  not  always 
worth  listening  to  when  it  was  suid;  and 
then  I  inquired: 

“  What  kind  of  crowd  will  !*•  there?" 

"(Hi.  a  good  crowd!"  lie  said. 

“Hut  what  kind  of  people?" 

"What  kind  of  people? ”  he  asked  in  a 
tone  of  great  nnd  genuine  surprize.  “What 
kind  of  people?  Why.  there’s  only  one 
kind  of  people — just  people,  just  folk." 

I  went,  of  course,  and  I  went  as  well  to 
(lolden  Rule  Park  and  to  (lolden  Rule  Hall, 
und  there  was  never  such  a  school  for 
public  speukiug  us  that  crowdisl  park 
uffordisl,  with  street-curs  grinding  und 
scraping  by  one  side  i*f  it  and  children 
laughing  at  their  play  on  the  swings  and 
pol***  which  Join's  bad  put  there  for  them; 
or  else  standing  below  t  he  speaker  and  look- 
iug  curiously  up  iuto  hi'  face,  and  tilling 
him  with  the  fear  or  treading  any  moment  ( 
on  their  lingers  which  made  a  little  border 
all  along  the  front  of  the  platform.  And 
for  a  year  or  so  after  his  death  1  spoke  there 
every  Sunday;  wo  were  trying  so  hard  to  I 
keep  his  great  work  ulive.  ^ 

Hut  it  was  their  interest  in  the  poor,  the 
outcust,  the  disowned,  that  drew  Whitlock 
anil  Jones  together  -that  and  the  fact 
I  lint  the  two  were  grudunlly  assuming  the 
same  uttitude.  The  writer  goes  on: 

He  was  full  or  Tolstoy  at  that  time,  and 
*!■  could  talk  of  the  great  Russian,  and  I 
could  intrudin'*'  him  to  the  other  great 
Russians.  He  was  then  a  little  past  fifty.  I 
and  had  just  made  the  astounding  discover, 
thut  there  was  such  a  thing  as  literature  in 
the  world;  he  hud  I  wen  so  busy  working 
all  his  life  that  he  had  never  hail  time  to 
read,  and  the  whole  world  of  letters  burst 
upon  his  vision  all  suddenly,  and  tlu*  gh>- 
rious  prospect  fairly  intoxicated  him.  s«> 
that  lie  Stood  like  stout  Cortez,  tlio  not  so 
silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

He  wns  reading  Mazzini  also,  and  Emcr- 


For  All  Screening  Purposes 

It  is  the  Best  and 
Most  Economical 

'  I  'H  K  seasons  of  a  life  time  may  come  and 
■*  go  but  the  Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen 
Cloth  with  which  your  window  and  door 
screen.**  are  tilled  will  show  no  deterioration. 

Barring  tire  or  accident  screens  tilled  with 
this  material  of  sterling  worth  are  completely 
efficient.  No  painting  ever  necessary  as  the 
hare  Pompeiian  hronze  wires  cannot  rust  or 
corrode.  No  paint  clogged  meshes  to  retard 
ventilation. 
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Though  exposed  to  salt  laden  mists  at  the 
seashore,  lo  the  acid  charged  smoke  of  the 
city  or  ammonia  fumes  encountered  in  hams 
and  stables  Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth 
resists  their  corrosive  effects  indefinitely. 

(ict  the  genuine.  It  is  easily  identified  hythe 
Removable  Red  String  woven  into  the  Selvage. 

If  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you  we  will 
do  so  promptly. 

SEND  TOD  A  Y  FOR  OUR  BOOK 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

Fir./  Pou.tr  Loom  HVm.r.  in  iht  World 

63  Sterling  Street,  Clinton,  Man. 

Molten  if  Clinton  W'irt  Loth  and  Clinton  Elec  frit  ally  I  CrIJrJ  lobrtc  for 
Heinfonlng  Concrete,  Both  mogniirJ  <ij  standard  by 

of  both  Continents. 


All  About  Poultry  Keeping; 
its  Profits,  sssra s-jar: 


Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co. 


55  BREEDS 


■  Whether 

w you  dn  your  own 
-  TffBrfy  ironfnc  or  have  help  to  do  it 
the Nliaplti  Ironrr «IU mt« 
your  time,  clothe*,  labor  and 
^  money.  The  professional  burn- 
\  dr  cm  can  double  her  earning*. 

Ko  more  Iron  in*  drudgery.  no  tired 
ro  fA  arm*  «nd  fe-U  «*•  Unir-itck  nountmr- 
_1  \\\  at»le  brat.  I  *>*•«'*  «»*r  Ui  >«uriiM«. 
LVrry  mwwjs  who  9ujx  ironing  to  do.  dors  her* 
1  an  injuitic*  in  getting  along  without  a 


Simplex  Ironer 


% 

An  Ironing — 
Convenience 

Every  Housewife 

Needs 


Use  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints 


pAINT  ECONOMY  consists  in  selecting  those 
paints  which  give  the  best  and  longest  service 
at  the  lowest  annual  cost.  Experience  proves  these 
to  be  Paints  containing  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Buying  such  paints  you  buy  permanent  tints, 
efficient  protection,  durable  coatings. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
We  do  «»*  «^<  p^n*.  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

A  Its!  ol  paint  manu/acU*. 
ert  lent  tree  on  request. 
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Conti  ruction  lloiul  it 
responsible  printer* 

United  Stele*.  Il  can 
of  handling  small  lot*.  Id  price  i«  a*  close  in  ll 
production  a*  modem  n  «ihod«  can  mtkr  ii.  'Die 
only  when  >ou  secure  ynur  holiness  stutinnrr) 
Rond.  Thcr*  arc  firms  near  vim  read)  in  mi pply 
Their  name*  and  our  collection  of  2S  »pecinim  letter! 
nine  color*  and  four  finishes  «t  (lonstrurtinii  Hoad  mi 


lilhogropbe 


quite  us  if  he  were  one  of  them,  which 
indeed  he  felt  he  was,  and  as  all  of  us  arc 
if  we  only  knew  it.  And  he  was  working 
all  the  time  to  get  them  out  of  prison,  and 
finally  he  and  I  entered  into  a  little  contract 
by  which  he  paid  the  expenses  incident  to 
their  triuls — the  fees  for  stenographers  and  | 
that  sort  of  thing  -if  I  would  look  after  their 
cases.  Hard  as  the  work  was.  and  sad  a- 
it  was,  und  grievously  as  my  law  partner 
complained  of  the  time  it  took,  and  of  it- 
pro ba bio  effect  on  business  (since  no  on> 
wished  to  bo  know  n  as  a  criminal  lawyer!) 
it  did  l my  in  the  satisfaction  there  was  ii 
doing  u  little  to  comfort  and  console— 
and,  what  wus  so  much  more,  to  compel  it 
one  city,  at  least,  u  discussion  of  tie 
grounds  und  the  purpose  of  our  institutions 
For  instance,  if  some  |>oorgirl  w  ere  arrested, 
and  a  jury  trial  were  demanded  for  her.  and 
her  ease  were  given  ull  the  cure  and  atten¬ 
tion  it  would  have  received  had  she  Itrvn 
some  wealthy  person,  the  police,  w  hen  they 
found  they  could  not  convict,  wen*  apt  t< 
In*  a  little  mon*  ean*ful  of  the  liberties  of 
individuals;  they  Itcgan  to  have  a  lilt  I* 
regnrd  for  human  rights  und  for  human  lift 


CASTRO’S  STORY  OF  HIS  KLLIS 
ISLAND  EXPERIENCE 


on 

CONSTRUCTION  BOND 

So  suy  the  purchaaing  agents  of  hundreds  of  the  biggest 
concents  everywhere.  Shrewd  buyers— they  hold  their 
job*  by  knowing  the  right  price  for  good  quality.  Gui  you 
u fiord  tn  ignore  their  judgment? 


General  cirri ano  caxtro. 

sometimes  referred  to  as  the  ex- 
dictator  of  Venezuela,  left  for  Europe  tie 
other  day  with  altout  as  had  an  opinion  of 
the  United  Stall*  Government,  or  at  least 
of  the  Taft  Administration,  a-  anybody 
ever  held.  Being  held  for  several  week*  at 
Ellis  Island  by  the  immigration  authqrith 
did  not  net  well  with  him,  und  just  befor* 
bidding  Undo  Sara  farewell  he  put  hi 
complaint  into  rather  vigorous  language  for 
the  New  York  llrrahl.  Whether  nltogcthi  - 
true  or  not,  his  story  has  plenty  of  color  of 
the  darker  sort.  We  read: 

"Since  the  day  I  was  kidnaped  from 
the  To  urn  i  nr  I  hnve  lxs*n  Dltwle  the  ob  j««' 
•if  a  ridiculous  farce  und  have  Ixwn  vilely 
treated.  I  did  not  at  that  time  protest  n 
strongly  ns  I  might  have  against  the  in . 
prisonment  boeuuiie  I  thought  I  was  sen 
ing  an  ideal,  one  which  would  lx*  of  servi. . 
to  humanity  and  would  redouml  l<*  th< 
cn*dit  of  the  American  people.  1  did  not 
think  of  myself. 

"1  was  net ually  buried  alive  as  if  I 
were  a  great  criminal.  If  this  is  the  in¬ 
heritance  which  the  gnat  Washington  left, 
the  American  people  ought  to  weep  hitter 
tears  or  give  up  imperialism.  Unless  the 
imperialistic  Government  of  the  United 
States  give*  a  satisfactory  reason  for  such 
iniquitous  conduct  it  stands  convicted  of 
living  a  tyrant  and  having  forgotten  the 
past  glories  of  America. 

"I  was  insulted  treacherously.  They 
even  descended  to  crime.  I  n*fer  to  that 
terrific  night  of  Deeemlier  31.  After  a 
very  hnd  voyage  of  ten  days  I  was  thrown 
into  a  dirty,  small  room,  ami  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  1  threw  myself  on  the  bed 
and  trunl  to  sleep.  Vain  illusion!  At  a 
quarter-past  six  somoltody  knocked  on  the 
door.  1  got  up  and  opened  it.  In  walked 
n  man  of  a!>out  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  approached  me  with  such  . 


W.  B.  Wro*  A  Co..  1012  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 

Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price 


Here  is  an  ideal  investment  for 
savings  or  idle  funds — 

SIX  PER  CENT 
CERTIFICATES 

Payable  on  demand  at  any  time  after 
two  year*. 

And  amply  safeguarded  by  fir»t  im>rlgagi  * 

on  improved  real  watr, dqiiNioi  with 

one  of  the  -trong  tru*t  romjxmic*  of 

Baltimore 

These  certificate '  are  i-  i»csl  in  even  multi¬ 
ple*  of  $too. 

I atcrc't  check* are  m.«ilr«I  i«<ulurly  every 

fix  months. 

In  over  I*  war*  there  h..*  never  been  a 


The  Calvert  Mortgage  Company 
IMS  Calvert  Baltimore.  Md. 
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HENRY  F.  MICH  ELL  CO 


5I‘>  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


A  Rare 
Flower 


IRON  RAILING 

Entrance  Gate*  and  Witt  ienting 
ok  all  dragns  and  for  all  purpoto. 

L'nclinihable  Fences  lor  Estate 
Boundanes  and  Industnal  Prop¬ 
erties. 

Tennis  Court  Enclosures 

a  Specialty.  Fences  for  Paddocks. 
Poultry  Runs.  Etc.  Ornamental 
Iron  and  Wire  Work. 

No  order  too  large  or  loo  small 
for  us  to  handle. 

Send  for  our  hence  Catalog  of 
original  designs.  It's  yours  for  the 


A  IrUI  pallia  I  of  i»di  » 

tOc.  In  coin  or  at  ami-*. 


'imuz/ti 


it  i hi'  door,  nnd  ii  young  man 
'« t  thun  the  other  eamo  in.  I !«■  re- 
<  <1  the  action*  of  hi*  predwoKsor, 
•ut.  however,  taking  off  hi*  eoat.  lie 

•  poke  in  Knglish,  which  of  cour*e  I 
m»t  undcrutaml.'  At  seven  o'clock  two 
r  •  ten  mid  a  woman  came  in  and  n- 

•  d  the  performance  of  the  others. 

•  II  spoke  at  the  same  time.  They 
I  gesticulating  wildly,  and  dually 

picked  up  my  luggage  and  left  the 
I  locked  the  door  and  said  to  my* 
I<et  it  he  what  f  J«h1  wishes. 

I  eould  not  shs'p  all  that  night.  What 
rriide  experience!  The  next  morning 
I  opened  the  door  I  saw  my  baggage 
all  outside.  The  tragic  blow  which 
had  prvpand  with  uncqual'd  cyni- 
mor*  like  highwaymen  than  govern- 
t  "ITieiaU  did  not  succeed. 

I  i  vo  kept  silence  until  to-day  because 

•  l<  *IimmI  that  in  that  way  alone  eould 

myself.  In-ing  in  the  clutches  of  the 
Hand.*  which  was  directing  the 
upon  me.  In  view  of  the  grave 

•  >f  the  attempt  any  indiscretion  on 

would  have  nunnf  certain  death, 
•pe  the  American  people  will  appro¬ 
ve  facts,  which  are  nothing  hut  the 
nd  I  hope  that  the  judicial  mithori- 
im mediately  order  an  investigation 
hi.  While  the  American  Government 
'■nsilde  for  these  insults,  the. Teal 
-  bility  liis  with  the  asphalt  com- 
f  Venezuela,  who  have  never  failed 
harm  for  Venezuela  and  for  me, 
lly  IwcauM"  I  defended  the  interests 
<s  President  <if  Venezuela  hail  been 
I  to  nie.  s|iending  large  sums  of 
<>  organize  these  Matos  revolution, 
i  I  conquered  those  enemies  of  my 
...  after  tv.o  years  of  war.” 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO 

Etlabliahml  1*02  .  HI  y—  — I 

33  H  Barclay  St..  New  Y« 


F.  E.  CARPENTER  CO 
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Just  a  turn  of  > 
this  little  crank 
opens  or  closes 
your  shutters  J 


The  Mallory  Shutter  Worker 
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Mallory  Mfg.  Co. 


Water-  Ballast 


Any  weight**—  Up  to 


Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co 

Box  It>.  Monroe.  Mich. 


750,000  lbs 
FOR  1913^ 

DEMA.ND>4i^ 


BY  OUNCES  IF  YOU  WISH 
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THE  TOLL  OF  THE  INDIAN  DESERT 


Learn  the  Hardy  Plants 
from  Farr’s  New  Book 

A  HARDY  garden  is  a  place  of  ten- 
*  der  memories.  It  has  a  charm  all 
its  own.  And  there  is  a  personality  and 
iciive  iif  cmnpaniomhip 
alio'it  tlic  plant  i  that  bloom 
there  that  make  ut  be- 
«■  >me  attached  to  them.  I 
love  the  hardy  plants,  and 
f  you  love  them  as  I 
\  In  in  vtni  want  mv 

“  Farr’. 


A  YOUNG  man  from  an  Iowa 
went  to  the  Italian  line's  pier  in 
York  the  other  day  to  meet  hi-  sweet 
who  was  returning  on  the  steal 
I'trona  from  the  hurnt-out  inferno  < 
Punjab.  The  girl  had  gone  to  In* 
help  uplift  the  lowly  Hindu,  and  i 
been  a  comparatively  long  time  >in< 
two  had  seen  each  other.  The  nut 
peeled  the  meeting  to  he  on.-  of  the 
joyous  moments  of  his  life,  but  it  p 
to  bo  one  of  the  saddest.  When  he  i 
the  girl,  arms  open,  and  with  the  ligl 
great  love  in  his  face,  she  stared  a 
with  unseeing  eyes.  Her  soul  had  d 
the  great  heat  and  the  famim  agony 
Punjab.  We  find  the  story  III  the 
York  Kerning  World: 


w  new  Immik, 

Hardy  Plants 

Sent  Free  to  Flower  Lovers 

I  want  to  share  with  you  the 
superb  collections' that  have  made 
Wyotnh'inj  famous.  I  want  you  to 
know  how  myflcliltof  Peonies  and 
Poppies  have  developed  into  the 
most  complete  collection  of  the>e 
plants  in  existence— for  I  couldn't 
he  satisfied  otherwise.  I  want  you 
to  know  iny  brilliant  Phloxes, state¬ 
ly  Delphiniums  and  other  hardy 
plant  let  me  srnd  you  mv  Hook  of 
Hardy  Plant  Specialties  (illustrated 
in  colors)  that  tells  all  about  them. 
It  i'  free  to  any  lover  of  flowers. 

0  H.  FARR,  WyoMissiai  Nvurio 


Two  year*  ago  Mian  Margaret  If* 
of  Waterloo,  la.,  heard  the  rail 
Word,  directing  her  to  go  to  the  f 
of  India  and  then*  take  up  th>  cain» 
cross  in  the  land  of  darkness. 

She  was  pledged  to  mam  Wa 
Thoni|Mon,  a  young  man  of  her 
town  who  had  grown  up  from  ch 
with  her. 

Hut  when  the  call  came  Maryan 
Holds  felt  her  life  would  he  purpu- 
she  diil  not  devote  sumo  year'  of  it 
cause. 

Thompson  said  he  would  wait  f 
she  promised  that  after  two  >iv 
would  noma  hack  and  wed  him. 

So  Margaret  Reynolds  h-ft  the  * 
and  the  quiet  of  an  Iowa  village  at 
idl’d  for  more  than  forty  day*  «*• 
in  India.  Then,  by  bullork-*  art.  -I 
far  out  from  lashon*  to  the  fruntii 
hyterian  inission  station  in  the 
there  to  begin  her  lalsirs.  Then-  » 
than  a  dozen  white  pi-oplo  at  th. 
in  the  midst  of  tens  of  thousands  of  I 

A  year  ago  eamr  the  great  fattnm 
a  scourge  *•  rarely  visits  even  the 
scourged  land  of  thirst  in  the 
The  earth  cracked  with  the  hi  at :  t 
ful  crops  withered  and  turn.d  to 
the  herds  died.  Pood  lack«xl  I  ver 

Then  when  death  stalked  the  1». 
hills  sml  the  staning  lagan  to  floe 
mission,  grim  months  of  travai 
memid  for  Margaret  Reynolds  m 
with  her  at  the  station.  The  gi 
Iowa  saw  death  in  his  naked  n<  -s 
day. 

Each  succeeding  score  hi  ng  sun 
the  specter  nearer  to  the  mi" ion. 
few  men  and  women  there  with  M 
Reynolds  lagan  to  divide  their 
final  stores  with  the  dying. 

For  six  months  the  agon;,  cot 
and  then,  one  day.  when  thi  othi  r 
station  went  to  Margaret  Reynolds 
to  rouse  her.  they  found  thi  girl  I 
her  cot.  muttering  and  picking  at  t 
with  never-tiring  fingers.  H  r  nit 
sped.  All  efforts  to  rvstor  the 
sanity  were  fruitier. 

To-day  the  Verona  arrived  u 
girl  from  Iowa  alatard.  With  l> 
Miss  Katherine  McKenzie.  on«  -f 
sion  workers  from  Lahore,  and  a 
nurse.  Gray  is  her  hair  nos  ami  ! 
an-  as  dead  as  the  withered 


plrrdid  uak  viandi  on  l Hr  rftilc  of 
r  Jultuw  K  tfrrvrli.  at  Wickliflr.O 
mi *rely  hollow  at  the  bevautr 

t!«\avol  tevrral  year*.  It  warn  phy* 
wrak  and  icrowinic  Mrakrr.  With* 
orl  time  a  hr  a  vy  wind  would  aurrly 
*  n  it  ovrf  l?  *  an  t; «  Ux!  by  I  if 
Tfct  Kxprili  and  hat  br  en  Mvrd. 
>rturr  diown  above  wai  takrn  four 
iftec  tiratmrnt.  and  thowa  a  wnndrr* 
i#wth  of  nrw  bark  over  Ihr  filhnjt. 
w  bark  m  aern  innde  t hr  w lute  apot %. 


A  Fine  Garden 


RHewp’t  lles.l  Fntv»«t«< •)  *  •  »  H«*  ...  will-  ■  < 
IW  t i»fJ  «if  ih*  |»»«K  *  1 1  >  I.  »r*»»r 

•  i  Ala-frwgl 

•bfiibl^rp  in«l  •»f»h*«l  |i»»  .r.#l  II  fi»  |M 

peopatJ  id  M  %  a-  *  i**f  »•  •.*  >« 

•>4l I  Hit.  UtA.%0  (\K.  Mil  IU.vr  Kl*  im  111 


A  Beautiful  Lawn 


America'*  Alar 
(•uaranlrcd 

CATALO*.  »INI  rant 


IIE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO 
KENT.  OHIO  - 


A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

6  Hardy  Everblooming  ^  W" 

Roses  vSsi®  Z0C 


KflLflKfl 


FERTILIZED  GRASS  SEED 


THE  KALAKA  CO,  1IZ2  W.  JSili  S»r«t.  Ck-.«* 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 
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Paul  Mattruho.  k,  At, hilt  it 
Ham,  ^ 
A.  Uut.  ^ 


rosebush  in  spring.  Ilrr  cheeks  arv  those 
of  a  woman  of  sixty.  She  walks  automat¬ 
ically.  and  she  talks  not  at  all. 

Thoin|ison.  her  fiance,  had  come  on 
from  Chicago  to  meet  his  sweet  heart, 
knowing  the  great  burden  that  had  been 
laid  on  the  girl,  but  hoping  against  hope 
that  the  sight  of  him  would  bring  back  to 
her  what  the  sun  had  taken  in  toll  in  La- 
hore.  Hardly  was  the  gangplank  lowered 
when  he  luunded  up  to  the  deck  of  the 
ship  to  where  he  saw  a  hooded  and  shawl- 
swathed  figure  standing  in  the  company  of 
others  by  the  rail. 

•Margaret!" 

The  man's  soul  cried  out  with  a  great 
voice,  aud  he  took  the  liamls  of  the  sick 
woman  in  his.  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes 
with  a  great  yearning. 

No  flash  of  recognition  came  to  the 
vacant  eyes;  not  a  tremor  |ias*cd  over  the 
sunken  face. 

" Margaret!'*  the  man  sobbed  and  then 
knelt  on  the  deck  and  buried  his  face  in 
her  dress,  while  his  heart  liroke. 

They  took  the  first  train  away  from  the 
city  for  Waterloo. 


Uueyuiilied  for  all  out  side  woodwork 


WaUrfretf,  f  relent,  htaulify 
\Vh«l*r  the  fioioe  U  to  be  rtiin«lrd.  half-tim- 
ts-iel  wi  clapbuadrd  >*ou  should  lnvrsllsaie  at 
once  I  he  unusual  quallhc  at  ions  o(  f>rslei  Stains. 
Better  than  paint  -cheaper,  eawer  to  uj.ply. 
cost  Ina  than  hall.  Waterproof  and  preserve 
I h«*  wood,  yet  bring  out  all  the  beauty  ol  the 
grain.  Only  best  KnglUh  ground  Wfirirnti 
ured.  colors  cannot  (adc.  A*k  your  architect. 
M>H«  /«•  rtsiw/rf  mimUlmre  iklutUl  omj  HooMel  A 
DtXThk  It  KOT II K  H  S  t’O  .  1 1 :  H-.Md  St  ,  lh»taiv 

d.K,  :-.vw ,  r ,, 

USA  UHL  »*..*  <nll  NOT  TUKS  V  EL  LOW. 
Atir.VT*  If  M  n.a^rr  Ok.  n.lr««oi  r.  II  M#- 

i.  x  riu  s i dfk*huMy  /ieJ; 
fw  M  I's-I  r  T  t  •>  1 1  .  Kswttt*  in* 

Wash  t*4T.  rilat.d  Ora.  ft  M  *  lo’dt’ift  •»  ft  •  t*  FI 

i»w  a.4  #  ft  Mai*  wftldg  Hr-  |  Jj 

>Ms.lftJiriUtM(V  M..«».du>«.a*4  Ht  *1 

■  iir.iuuiiitniniitiiniiiitiMuiiiiiiniimiimmmiw.pnSPM^ 


WHEN  BURLESON  MET  A  RATTI.KR 


pOSTMASTKU  -  GENERAL  BUR- 
I  LESON  ha*  had  a  good  many  thrills 
in  political  campaigns  in  Texas  and  in 
legislative  tussles 


Sv  /  $4  Per  Month 

»  Buys  Thi» 
'  Visible  Oliver 
Typewriter 

NOTHING  DOWN- 
FREE  TRIAL 

Less  Than  Agents’  Prices 

Wf  I.ut  the  lirst  typewriter  In  the  world  right  In  your 

home  <«  off**  Shipped  on  approv  il  I  W  |t  r  llliout 

starve  If  >w»  wist  l»kiv|i  II.  wiwl  u«  If  s  nHMiih  You 
thr  «ame  value  »•  though  you  paid  lluo  ft*  litis  So 
j  \im14 r  Oliver  marhine  Htaying  from  us  saves  the 

Aftervy  profit*  other*  have  pold  Our  1-wihlM  Is  worth 

•rsdlhi  Inr  attar  It  lella  ym l  Itow  «o  save  •  lot  or 
money.  It  sKKhK  Tell  us  where  to  setul  your  copy. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
IM  FI)  N.  Michigan  Bl.d  ,  Chicago  (IM) 


at  Washington,  hut 
tho  liveliest  moment  of  his  life  was  when 
lie  came  face  to  face  with  a  big  rattler- 
snake  during  a  hunt  on  Devil’s  River  in 
the  Ilig  llend  section  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  river  at  that  spot  run*  between  steep 
radon  walls,  anti  Mr.  Hurlesnn  was 
scouting  along  the  water'*  edge.  Ho 
decided  to  get  out  of  the  radon  and  tako 
tho  nearest  route  to  ramp.  What  followed 
ia  told  by  the  Postmaster-General  himself, 
if  the  New-  York  Morning  Telegraph  quotes 
him  correctly: 

Slinging  my  rifle  over  my  shoulder  I 
started  elimbing.  There  were  some  tick¬ 
lish  places,  but  I  got  by  them  and  made  the 
top  of  the  bluff,  almut  thirty  feet.  I  took 
off  my  hat.  a*  it  was  in  my  way.  and  threw 
it  on  top  the  bluff.  Right  here  I  got  tho 
scare  of  my  iife.  A*  my  bead  went  up  above 
the  ledge  I  found  myself  looking  into  the 
face  of  a  big  rattlesnake,  coiled  to  strike 
and  his  rattles  vibrating  with  a  shrilling 
sound  that  chilled  my  blood.  The  rep¬ 
tile's  head  was  within  six  inches  of  my  nose. 
I  knew  that  if  I  made  another  movement 
it  would  strike,  and  strike  several  times. 
In  my  position  I  felt  I  was  looking  into  the 
jaws  of  certain  death. 

For  several  seconds  I  did  not  bat  an  eye. 
but  I  thought  faster  than  ever  I  thought  in 
my  life.  As  luck  had  it  only  one  of  my 
hands  was  on  top  the  bluff.  Most  of  my 
weight  was  on  the  other.  With  it  I 
grasped  a  mesquite  hush  just  bdow  the 
level. 

Slowly  and  with  greatest  care  not  to 
betray  a  movement  I  transferred  my 
weight  to  the  other  hand,  and  with  the 
free  hand  rearhed  cautiously  for  my 


Spring  house 
the  advant.ii:< 
co  list  rut  tu 
Wernicke  B< 


SlobAvfernieke 

Sectional  Bookcases 


AJ./rrn  Deft. 

«Jbc  Slubt^VernickcCa. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


P  No.  MO  Libor?  T.M* 
Col*.  Pad!  Pri«  HI  TS 
Wal.lt!  IM  Ida. 
Sold  on  a  Year's 


d  in  ft  compact 


dining  or  bedroom  < 


C©.,  419  Ferowoo4  At*..  Tolede.  0. 


Coward 

Shoe 


*  i  • 


Protect  your  Bunion 

By  Wearing  the 

COWARD  BUNION  SHOE 

The  cup-aH.pe  pock*  6 1»  over  the  enUrged 
joint  without  touching  il.  No  pcemire  « 
,  chafing.  Iramadiale  relid  —  permenmi 
betiehl. 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

SOLO  R0WHE1E  CUE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St,  N.Y. 

(NMI  WAIIIN  ftTIftKf) 

Mill  Order#  Filled  f  Send  fee  CoUlo.ue 


Set  Six  Screws— 

Save  Furniture  Dollars! 

It  take*  «tx  minute*  to  drive  the*e  fix  *crew*,  and 
tbrwn  Inc  U  $  1 .1.11  A.  Now  it  your  nme  U  north  mure 
U»ar»  #2  71  a  minute,  don't  read  any  further. 

T>n«  Rdvrn  •rmeet  it  lor  tho.r  CJJ7R 

want  h-chcrafif  flitmtl lire 9  >  »  0  |  |  /  J 

tnm  jffife#  at  d  ippMve  a  ** 
that  Actual!  j  mvw  U*  imn.rr. 

Over  30,000  afl 

American  Homes 

bnyOmt’PAC  Vf  Ftimifitve 
lor  ihf*e  subsuntul  rea* 

Here  i*  an  e\ ample 

oi  Yte<T«w«my. 

Thi*  luodviiTw  UbT  it 
Vft mu  W hitr  i Itk. 
nith  nch,  deep,  raft 
nurkini*«;  h/wirath  made; 

l«r  aitfifti  IrtHtidtraloviiir 

order  Height.  99  taentt : 

t  44 UR  in*  Ivc*  ;  Icjjr.  2f 
iruhrt  square,  Two 
dramert:  choice  of  Old 
llravt  or  Wood  Knnln 

It  eoeneA  in  yutt  in  f«'ur 

crate,  ah.pped  at  knock-dive 

Our  |r h  r,  511.7*.  With _  .  . . 

you  haw  a  tal>.c  that  would  ordmaiiiy  ^  It  lor  52*! 

Free  Catalog  Shows  400  Pieces 
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A»  I  stealthily  cocked  the  pun.  I  was 
ready  to  drop,  but  the  enemy  apparently 
didn't  hear  the  click.  The  instant  I  got 
the  weapon  up  I  thrust  it  forward,  tired 
five  shots  into  the  mass  of  coils  before  me. 
and  as  I  ducked,  grabbed  the  mesquite. 

When  tho  smoke  lifted  I  saw  the  rat¬ 
tler  had  been  knocked  some  f«>et  away.  It 
wns  tho  most  venomous-looking  reptile  I 
ever  saw. 

Over  in  New  York  they  go  snake  hunt¬ 
ing.  Hut  you  don't  catch  me  hunting 
them,  and  I  don’t  rare  particularly  for 
their  coming  around  and  looking  mo  up. 


Never  mind  what  the  old  home  was  BUILT  of— you  can 

PUT  A  CYPRESS  SLEEPING  PORCH  ON  IT 

and  by  this  use  of  "The  Wood  Eternal"  enhance  your  property  value  by  a  touch  of 
modern  art,  and  guarantee  the  health  and  add  to  the  joys  of  your  family  by  adopting 
this  vital  doctrine  of  modern  hygiene,  without  injury  to  the  sentiment  of  the  old  place 
and  at  a  cost  you’d  hardly  notice.  Wc  have  six  special  designs.  Yours  on  request,  FRKE. 

DO  YOU  LIVE  HERE?  OR  DOES  THIS  FIT  BETTER?  OR  THIS  CLASSIC  LOGGIA? 

You  know  that  style  Cut  two  extra  windows  How  this  chaste,  yet  rich 

of  bow  window—  on  the  first  floor,  put  entrance  would  embellish 

with  a  tin  roof  and  a  in  diamond  panes  (in  the  old  brick  homestead  (or 

railing— but  not  big  Cypress  sash)  and  you’ll  the  woodenone)!  Every  stick 

enough  to  get  out  on?  shortly  produce  Ihit.  of  it  Cypress— of  course. 

GET  VOL  3S.  FREE  ASK  FOR  THAT  VOL.  35  IT'S  IN  VOL.  3S 


and  see  just  what  to  and  >A>u*ll  find  Full  Detail  with  Specifications  and 
do  to  fix  it  up  like  this.  Plans  and  Specifications.  Complete  Working  Drawings. 

ABOVE  ARE  BUT  THREE  OF  THE  SIX  THAT  ARE  FREE 

in  the  iitltmal  tonally  famous  (fact)  Vol.  35  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY  - 
the  Authoritative  and  lndi*j>cn*ablc  Reference  Work  for  all  well-ordered  Homo 
Builders.  The  plans  and  specifications  arc  ample  for  any  cariwntcr  to  build  from— 
or  for  you  If  you  can  swing  a  hammer  and  take  a  day  or  two  off.  Balcony  designs  for 
any  style  of  structure.  All  were  designed  to  our  order  by  eminent  architects-  none 
is  for  sale  in  any  form— all  are  yours  with  our  compliments.  "WRITE  TONIGHT-" 
Ovr  or  Doom  Tim*  Sow-Rrm*  Also  At*  Fa *  You  ZA-Crnua  T**uu A  A**o*»--‘0  DtaxiM 


SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURER’S  ASSOCIATION 

im  HIM  KM*  BANK  BUILDING,  NIWO.II.M.  I  .A. 


K  Make  Your  House  Waterproof 

£  Di-figured  wall'  of  stucco,  cniicretc  or 
A  brick  beautified  and  waterproofed  by 

>  TR  US-CON 


APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 


Th*  TRL'S-CON  LABORATORIES 
136  Tru»-Con  Bldp.Drirott.  Muh. 
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Easy  Marks.—  Some  men  haven't  any 
»re  caution,  when  they  happen  to  Ret  a 
tie  money,  than  to  show  it  to  the  family. 
-Vric  York  Press. 


From  Habit. — **  Why  did  she  want  to  set 
her  husband's  will  aside?  " 

"  Merely  Iteeause  it  was  her  husband's, 
and  she  had  got  in  the  habit  of  setting  it 
aside." — Houston  Post. 


Accidental. — Propbroor — "  Can  you  tell 

the  class  the  name  of  the  belt  north  of  the 
equator?  ” 

’Itt— "  Can’t,  sir." 

I'rofebsor — "  Correct 


Yalr  llteord. 


Not  Hurt  .Socially.—"  I  wouldn't  associ¬ 
ate  with  him.  I  understand  he’s  served  n 
term  in  prison." 

•*  That*  true,  but  it  was  for  an  offense 
involving  a  million  dollar* or  more;  nothin' 
really  disgraceful,  you  know." — Itetroit  Put 
Prrss. 


Indiscretion.  -"  The  l>arvenus  arc  fu¬ 
rious  at  that  society  reporter  for  saying 
'  then-  wasn't  a  jarring  note  *  in  their  last 
affair.” 

*'  I  suppowe  the  |MMir  wretch  didn't  know 
they  made  their  money  in  preserve*."  — 
Tinrn  Topics. 


This  bunch 
of  artificial 


Outdone.  —Say*  an  exchange:  "  This 
nenteoee  contains  the  entire  alpha>M-t; 
‘  Pack  my  box  with  five  dozen  liquor  jugs.' 
Thirty-two  letters,  fan  you  1**1  it?" 

Meat  it?  Easily!  Our  sentence  is:  "l,nnk. 
here'*  pi:  ciamqryltwnrvjudftx.'  "  Only 
twenty-eight  letters,  Hoslon  Transcript. 


«*u  i  -u>  a . •  ii ».«  s.m  n 

THE  VELVOR  ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


•2  Stair  Street 


EASICKNESS 


a  political 


•'  Well.  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
"sometimes  lie  is  very  much  like  the 
orchestra  leader,  the  man  who  provide* 
the  gesticulation  and  general  excitement 
while  mmehody  else  is  doing  the  real 
work." — Washington  Star. 


mrf  ,%ulk*riUltvt 


Ever  Thun.— This  is  worth  (Missing 
around. 

Some  one  has  dug  up  the  following  from 
the  Chicago  Inter  f  fee  an  til  Dercml«cr  31. 
|S»K: 

**  Oeorge  M.  lhillman.  of  the  firm  «»f 
Pullman  &  Moore,  house  raiser*,  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  what  he  calls  ’a  palace 
sleeping-car.*  The  •  wise  one*'  predict  it 
will  he  a  failure." — Vlcrcland  Plain  Dealer. 


[Trainsickn 


S2»"ONE/’ 


Ri*leyTenl-Couch 


An  Emergency.— When  a  certain  darky 
of  Mobile.  Ala.,  announced  hi* engagement 
to  the  dusky  one  of  his  choice,  the  con¬ 
gratulations  that  were  showered  upon  him 
included  a  note  of  wonder. 

“  Joe."  said  one  of  these  friends.  “  I 
shore  is  surprized !  We-all  never  thought 
you'd  speak  up.  It's  going  on  two  years 
seoce  you  begun  to  fool  around  Miss 
Violet." 

“  Dat's  true."  said  Joe;  "  but  tic  fact 
is.  olil  man.  I  didn't  lose  my  job  until  last 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  772.  Pert,  Bid...  PUU.  night."  -Judge. 


1  h*d  lh*m 
1  bear  all  r 


The  Great  Roosevelt 
Dam  in  the 

Salt  River 

V  alley,  Arizona 

is  watering  a  farm 
for  you 

Not  a  big  farm,  perhaps,  but  an  orchard 
home  of  ten  or  twenty,  or  even  forty,  acres, 
if  you  feel  equal  to  the  undertaking.  And 
thia  Is  superlatively  good  land.  deep,  durable, 
rich  and  easily  worked,  the  kind  that  allows 
the  owner  to  ride  in  big  automobiles  and 
have  pianos  in  the  parlor. 

The  soil  is  prolific.  Every  acre,  intelli¬ 
gently  handled,  will  produce  from  four  to 
ten  times  the  average  returns  of  the  l>c»t 
land  in  the  corn  belt,  and  the  local  market 
takes  everything  raised  at  profitable  prices. 

You  who  look  to  the  West  for  a  home  can 
do  yourself  no  greater  benefit  than  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  money  making  opportunity  offered 
by  this  wonderful  valley,  with  its  twelve 
months’  growing  season. 

It  is  Waled  In  the  center  of  the  most  highly 
mineralised  country  on  earth.  Miner*  must  be 
fed— bene*  good  prices  (or  *11  produce. 

Fruit  ripens  early,  beating  other  sections  by 
from  twenty  to  sixty  day*.  *nd  bring*  ••  top 
prices."  Thousands  of  cuttle  and  sheep  fatten 
on  alfalfa  grown  here,  and  they,  too.  “top  the 
market’’ 

band  watered  by  thlsgreat  dam  muy  be  had  at 
about  $150  an  acre  on  good  term*  The  tremen¬ 
dous  electrical  power  which  is  being  develop. «] 
is  expected  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  main¬ 
tenance. 

If  you  want  to  locate  on  unsurpassed  soil.  In  a 

Grfect  climate,  with  abundant  water,  splendid 
Ing  conditions,  and  a  market  that  will  take  all 
you  can  raise,  write  to  me  to-day  for  a  copy  of 
our  new  folder,  "Arixona  and  the  Salt  River 
Valley." 


_  «ree.  Oeaeml  tVlonlralloa 
Atchison.  T"(-l'  a  Haau  Fe  K.olwaj 
SI*  Rallea)  Eicbaoie.  Cbica*” 

I'll  gladly  give  you  also  full  Information  regard- 
Twice -a-r 


Sent  FREE 

3  WONDERFUL 

VACATION 

BOOKS 

The  most  helpful  and 
interesting  vacation  books 
ever  issued. 

They  list  over  1000  vacation 
resorts  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 
The  Vacation  Land 

■ — Mountains,  sra-slmrc,  lakes, 
woods,  in  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 

Khodc  Island,  Connecticut. 

Jus!  the  practical  fuels  you  need- 
lists  of  hotels.  luianliug  houses,  farms, 

camp*,  with  rataa. 

Write  today,  stating  region  you 
prefer. 

Addr.M  VACATION  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Room  812.  So.  Station.  Boatoa.  Maaa. 


Prevented  Stopped 

MOTIIERSILI.'S,  alter  thorough  test*.  I*  now 
nth:  lally  adopted  In-  practical!*  all  the  (Ircat 
bakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  south,  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Lour  year*  ago  Mr  Mothcrsillfare  a  personal  demon¬ 
stration  of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel.  Irl'h 
*ea  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  endorse- 
ment  lr«.m  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  ||isli»i’ 
Tavhr  Smith.  L-rd  Norlhclitfe.  and  host*  of  doctor*, 
banker*  and  professional  men.  letters  from  person¬ 
age*  of  international  renown— people  we  all  know 
•.  igeUier  with  mush  valuable  Information  are  con¬ 
tained  in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Mot  hers  ill's  Is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium, chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products,  to 
cent  box  is  suttn  lent  (or  twenty-tour  hours,  fi.ee  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  dtuggist  keeps 
MotbersilTs  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole¬ 
saler.  II  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direct  to  the  Mothersill  Remedy  Co  .  407  Scherer 
Bldg.,  Iretf.it,  Mich.  Also  at  in  St.  Ill  id.-  St..  London: 
M  ntreal.  New  Voik.  Parts.  Milan.  Hamburg 
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Particular. — "  What  you  need.”  said  the' 
doctor,  '*  is  an  operation.” 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  patient.  "Which 
operation  are  you  cleverest  at?  " — Detroit 
Free  Fret*. 


Prescience. — Bov — "  Quick  !  Bring  a 
lminlmlnnee  down  to  Paradise  Court." 

P.  C,— "  What  for?  " 

Boy — "  Mrs.  Murphy’s  caught  another 
lidy  sneakin’  'or  broom." — UmHon  Sketch. 


A  Thought  Here. — (Iibuh — ’’  It  costs 
more  to  live  than  it  did  a  liundred  years 
ago." 

Dliiuft — "  All  the  same,  I  wouldn't  like 
to  be  one  of  those  who  lived  then." — 
Hotton  Tranncri /it. 


Bright,  or  Lazy. — "  Johnny,  I  don’t  1*- 
lieve  you've  studied  your  geography." 

"  No,  mum;  I  heard  pa  say  the  map  of 
the  world  was  changing  every  day  an’  I 
thought  l'il  wait  n  few  years,  till  things  got 
settled." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Appropriate. — Thk  Ron  (proudly) — "  1 
am  going  to  have  my  college  diploma 
framed.  Whero  would  you  adviso  me 
to  hung  it?  " 

Tm:  Father  (grimly)—"  Put  it  up 
alongside  that  beautifully  emhoMed  min¬ 
ing-stock  certificate  of  mine." — Fuck. 


Muat  Chew  the  Pill.—"  Is  there  any  way 
you  can  suggest,  by  which  we  can  cure 
her  of  her  infatuation  for  him?  " 

"Oh.  yes,  that's  cosy.  Just—" 

"  I  mean  without  letting  her  marry 
him?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of."— Iloutton  Foil. 


Wise  Saw  Refuted. — Mrs.  Vastly.*: 
litcii  (sentimentally) — "  Longfellow  says, 
'  We  can  not  buy  with  gold  the  old  a»- 
sociations.'  " 

Vahtlbk  Rich — "  Don't  you  IwUvve  it, 
my  dear.  When  I  was  in  |Militics  I  found 
that  cusli  would  purchase  the  aneicnlest 
orguuiiuition  ou  earth,” — Life. 


1  SHADE 
ROLLERS 


ooKLaomei 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional 
But  They  Are 


vmr.VaM  /MW 

"ox.  •  r.p«  Wi 

•n.  rurkrl-  //fTg 

3  ■>>».  ui  W  “ 
M.al  kn  J  50  >nd 

I*  15.  20  ft  25/.  Smd  10/  Iw 
boi  Pui'S  Iw. 

YEARLY  SALE  1M  M.LUON 
THE  0.  K.  MFC.  CO..  S,rmw.  N.  Y. 


Sometimes  Less.—"  Twice  did  Smith 
refuse  to  lake  a  drink  on  conscientious 
grounds." 

"  Then  the  third  time  he  should  have 
fi  ll  justified  in  taking  one." 

"  Why  so?  " 

"  Because  three  scruples  niuko  one 
drum." — Baltimore  A  mrricaa. 


The 

Sea 

The 

Sunshine 

The 

Ship 


A  trip  through  the 
Southern  seas  is  an  out-of- 
door  trip.  T'lie  warm  sunshine 
and  invigorating  Atlantic  air  keep  every 
one  on  deck.  The  one  liundred  hours  at  sea 
on  10,600  Ton 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 

New  York  and  New  Orleans 

provide  Nature's  own  restoration.  They  revitalise  tired  nerves.  They  are  health 
itself.  These  hundred  hours  bring  a  hundred  new,  fresh  pleasures. 

Let  this  be  your  trip  ihit  winter.  These  Steamships  are  fast,  modern,  lux¬ 
urious.  They  are  true  liners.  Staterooms,  Suites,  Baths,  Promenade  Decks. 

$40  one  way;  $70  round  trip.  One  way  by  rail  if  you  wish 

B..<K  m../.  •*  aki,  If.Udad 

H  K—  tkanKing  I. 

L  H.  NUTTING,  Central  Puunitr  Agent 


MB*"* 


0-1 


WARNING 


Fraudulent  persons,  representing  them- 
xclves  as  agents  of  publishers  of  popular 
periodicals  an1  at  work  In  various  parts  of 
the  country.  We  urge  our  readers  to  pay 
no  money  for  periodical  subscriptions  to 
strangers,  even  tho  they  show  printed 
matter  purporting  to  authorize  them  to 
represent  publishers,  especially  when  cut 
rates  ami  lioiiuses  are  offered.  Better  send 
subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  your  commu¬ 
nity  is  being  swindled,  notify  the  Chief  of 
I'o  I  ice  anil  the  publishers,  and  arrange  an¬ 
other  interview  at  which  the  proper  action 
can  be  taken. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
4MH)  East  Twenty-third  Street 
New  York  City 
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Opal  Glass 
Lined 


Investigate  the  Wonders  of 
Double  Refrigeration 

Tin-  Wlckra  Model  *jo.  u(  the  factory  price  of  I  t 
Unutenlra  Btcnt  bar,. In.  but  the  Wkk«  print 
» lu.  h  Cl V.-.  double  rel  n*rr  atson  from  every  pound  o 

zszxrtrvs&aJ&Ja  ■gfafiss'i: 

WKtly  at  rrprrtrtiird. 

Richly  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

ml*  +*Um  Wlckw  Krf  f  t|«  r  aMir 

I4-'-  l»f  irvl(slr  «4  doit  14c  »Wn*rr*tlui|  quult 

IsrlOfy  I<hiw»i  Write  now  to  Drill .  id,. 

The  Brum  wick-Balke-Collender  Comp 
W.U4 A».siHs>nNaS«..aiacs.  M  il  W.HadSt.,N.w 
*'*,,w*  ••  «*■  Petsclpel  MUM.  tktUkILkad  Over  SO  T 


Marrh  21.— William  K.  MrOomhs  d«H 
post  of  AmbaMulor  lo  France. 

March  22.— WHUa  I..  Moure  n«lgns  as  < 


port  of  the  Philippine*  Im-rrw-sl  approil- 
inaidy  10  per  nut  In  1012. 

March  21. — The  position  of  Chief  Fnrreur  In 
the  depart  no -nt  of  Agriculture  Is  put  under 
the  cl*  II  service.  and  Henry  A.  Ora  tea  *111 
continue  In  sflka 

The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  Fnleral  courts 
raa>  lake  Jurtodlcthm  ov*C  suite  of  all.*.. I  In- 
frlngemrat  on  patents  when  patented  article* 
are  sold  brio,  a  price  Hit  l.y  the  |«(.«t  holder. 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

A  mrataac  to  (Jrb  from  RUta  14.  Mother,  M.D.  A 
new  tiuok  which,  |>Uc«l  in  the  luifuit  of  the  rawing 
girl,  win  ctmduce  to  the  grvutrst  bodily  efficiency, 
and  f  otter  UK  hlghrat  attribute.  of  womanly 
character,  li  aw  net;  by  mall  |i.io. 

FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORIC 


FOR  GIRLS 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


Selling  Her  Right. — Amort  Pcrchaaer 
— •*  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  had  irut 
as  many  as  twelve  <>nr'  in  one  day  from 
those  eight  hens  you  sokl  me?  " 

Poultry  Kaihkr — "  Yes,  ma'am.*’ 
Axi.ht  I*t  Hell  ask  R — "  Then  why  is  it 
that  I’m  never  able  to  gel  more  ihan  two 
eggs  from  them,  and  aonetimes  not  so  many 
in  one  day ?  " 

Port-TKY  JIaiheh — “  I  don’t  know, 
ma'am,  unless  it’s  because  you  look  for 
••Kir*  too  often.  Now,  if  you  look  for  them 
only  OIR-e  a  week  I  feel  quite  positive  that 
you  will  get  just  as  many  eggs  m  one  day 
as  1  did.'—  txcluince. 


tKuUf  a  »•«* 


Office  Man: 


Work-Bench 

IITIIY  shouldn’t  you  have  a 
V  V  work-bench  exactly  suited  to 
your  special  needs— for  keeping  nil 
your  business  tools  in  easy  reach* 

Carpenter*  mid  innehinists  have 
work -benches. 

Surely  your  w  ork  it  Important  as 
theirs — and  your  time  as  valuable*. 

Paris  made  for  the  H-M  “Desk 
with  Brains"  van  be  pul  together 
in  orrr  8UOO  tiifftrrnt  fomhi  mil  ions. 

Write  foreluirt  of  these  part*. 

Select  those  best  adapted  to  your 
needs  and  have  them  put  together 
iu  n  work-bench  for  your  own  use. 

Then— should  your  needs change, 
you  could  change  |mrts  of  your 
desk  to  suit,  without  needing  to 
change  the  whole  desk. 

Get  away  from  net  old-fashioned 
desk  ideas.  Have  a  real  wurk- 
Iteneh.  Write  t.Klay  for  the  ’’  Desk 
w  ith  Umlitt”  Chart.  With  It.  we’ll 
send  you  our  new  l-.>k  "Filing 
Systems."  -Address  your  letter — 

Browne -Morse  Company 

1204  MrKiaavy  A**.,  MssksgM.  Nick- 

DuaUr  AfMh  In  Prominent  CM** 

BRANCHES,  N.w  York  City -'•-*«  l«l- 
Ina  Stmt;  Philadelphia  -707  Arch 
Sirs* l;  B. honor.  1...  N  Kr.dsotk 


F  8*Mtol  MJw.uk*.  •  )•-•)'>  Hcoad- 
way:3aa  franc  taco  61  Post  MNStl  Si. 
•  ji j  N .  Broadway. 


EMBorl  Diitributora—W  Soutn  Co.,  lofl 

(ossnakh  StrMI.  Ntw  York  City. 


Double  Grip 


100  in  Each  Bo* 

*•»•!»«•  H»t  Ke. 

*i%«.aii*  CM r  V0M xi:v r  ioiik  c  tfi 
"UnM  nip  m.imi  at  u«  w«diN 

Tell  Me  Your  Foot  Troubles 

H  will  ease  your  Mind; 

I  will  ease  your  F*«i. 

Enlarged  Joints  Reduced  and 
Toe  Straightened  by 
ACHFUI  T*S  (PaMed)"Peri (rtiaa ~ 

TOC  SPRINC 

W.r*  At  ii(h|  «lk>n|  iw«wq»rni«w»*v 

With  tutiliarT  *{•!••  w»*  f- r  a* 

SbI  «R  ip|»Niii.  ■  >iav  t»/u«4*4  if 
•Mil  Rt  r#|’rfrMitoi 

t**  Wy  lwp«»*»4  U*Uf  4rek 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

March  21. — Jena  Bartbou  U 
Artrfklr  Brian.1  aa 
Cabinet  U  announced. 

Manuel  Bonilla  Proddrat  of  Honduran.  die*, 
ami  Is  •ucemlnt  by  Virr-Prnddcm  Franclaro 
Bertrand. 

Marrh  22.— The  Powers  pownt  pram*  plans  to 
the  Balkan  Alik*. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  rajs  President  Wilson's  rw 
fu»al  to  part  let  pat-  directly  In  the  Chimwe 
Loan  is  warmly  commended  in  C» 

March  &— Mr  F.mrst  Sh^-kW-ton 

that  hr  mill  head  a  ariradttr  rxprdlllou  to  the 
Ants  retie. 

Austrta  demands  that  Montenegro 
operation*  at  Scutari. 

The  Conenwi  of  the  Labor  party  at 
ratlfbw  the  order  for  a  general  strike,  to  he  railed 
April  14  by  the  Belgian  National  CoounlUee 
on  Inlvmal  Suffrage. 

March  2*1  Adrian., pie  falls  Into  the  Immls  of 
the  Hulgars  after  the  Turks  net  fUv  to  all 
magaainra  and  large  building*. 

Winston  ('hurrhlll  Fl»*l  laird  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  In  a  speech  In  the  House  of  t'ora- 
nn»  lireat  Britain  ami  titrtnany  to 
naval  construction  for  a  ytv. 


Wa*himmt*«n 


March  2A  —  An  omrtal  ropy  of  the  Underwood 
Tariff  Hill,  which  will  be  Introduc'd  at  the 
estra  srwdoo.  la  ilrilvrre.1  to  the  1‘nwlrieiit 

March  20  -The  (iowtiunrot  sends  aid  lo  the 
flood -stricken  dburict*  of  the  Middle  Weal. 

Okmsral 

March  21.— More  than  2110  people  arc  killed, 
twice  as  many  arc  Injured,  ami  iiroprrtv-  »«- 
granting  many  inllUuna  la  destroy  »l  by  wind- 
storms  which  sweep  over  parta  of  the  West, 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  South. 

The  apprwl  of  “Mother"  Jones  and  law  fellow 
prisoners  to  slavish  the  MUitary  ('.wnmlwdon 
atilhorlieal  by  the  (invtrnur  t«»  try  them.  Is 
dUmUsrd  by  the  West  Virginia  Hupre«ne  Court. 

Frank  H.  Black.  ei-Oovcrat^  of  New  York, 
dir*  at  his  home  In  Troy. 

March  23. — Governor  Oddlr.  of  Nebraska,  sign* 
a  bill  forbidding  finish  prtir-Aghts 

March  25.—  Flood*  In  Ohio  ami  I 
great  km  of  life. 

March  W— The  flood  situation- Is 
by  cold  weather. 

Jsmew  nsmlltiwt  ls*wU  IVnumt.  Is  ekclcd 
l nltrd  Slates  Senator  from  Illinois  for  a  full 
term,  and  l-awrrwcc  Y.  Shmnan.  Itepubll- 
can.  Is  clawen  to  Ml  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  unseating  of  William  Lorimer. 

Floral  warnings  are  sent  out  akmg  the  lower 
MiasMppi  River. 


WICKES 

Oak  Refrigerator 


For  Baby,  Nothing  Matches 
Holstein  Cows’  Milk 

you  tan— by  all  means.  Bid.  if 
you  can't,  give  It  HoMrin  Cows'  Milk-th«  near.-.! 
substitute  few  Im-ast  milk. 

Babies  led  on  fresh  clean  Holstein  mllkhavo  1liebe>« 
l«»>dnHdi.*»  science  lias  been  able  to  discover  and  they 
show  it.  T  liey  have  him  Hedi  and  keen  appetites; 
I  bey  enjoy  tegular  and  peaieful  sleep.  Indigestion 
never  Interferes  with  their  steady  growth. 

Holstein  Cows'  Milk  corresponds  closely  to  bread 
milk;  lor  many  babtes,  no  m<Hlihcalion  Is  necessary  . 

The  moderate  amount  of  fat  it  contain*  Is  in  tl* 
form  >A  minute  globules  that  are  easily  and  rapullt 
digested.  In  ordinary  milk,  the  fat  is  not  only  exces. 
si ve  inc(uaritity.l>iit  the  globules  containing  it  are  mot* 
than  twice  the  sin*  of  those  in  Holstein  milk. 

Try  Holstein  Cows'  Milk  for  baby.  It  will  give  your 
babv  the  vitality  needed  lor  the  steady  growth  It  should 
he  making. 

Wfwwlrw  Ulk  "  TV.  Stsry  af  Hol.lei. 
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In  thW  column.  |o  d-ride  <iu-wioni  concern «if  the  c-> 
of  wonb.  (he  Funk  «c  Wogn-U.  5u-d.nl  D-U-m, 
lulled  *»  iibuc. 

Headers  if  III  pirate  (ten'  in  mind  that  no 
ulli  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"T*HE  new  Grand 
*  Central  T erminal 
is  the  New  York  City 
home  of  the 

20,h  Century  Limited 


the  overnight  train  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  the 

West -"Water  Level 
Route.  You  Can  Sleep." 


"It  \V.  M  Pin*  llluff.  Ark— "One  of  th* 
n>«i»i  encyclopedia*.  In  «pcwklng  of  tbe  ponce 
itf  tli*  camel  to  wlth.tund  Hi*  changing  climate, 
uaw  th*  phraiw*.  'the  awful  Climate’;  and  In 
•incaklng  or  In*  animal'*  ■*•!*!  habit*  It  ••>«. 
’It  In  unbappu  wlii-n  alon*  Ar*  the  ad  Ret  lee* 
au/ul  and  unhappy  properly  uord  In  de-wrlhlng 
1‘llmatlc  n  mil  It  Iona  and  qualltl**  of  animal.**" 

Only  lliat  which  Innplnm  aw*  In  awful.  There 
may  bo  cllmutk*  condition*  In  certain  parta  of  th* 
world,  an  Hi*  Mn harm  Dram.  Tor  Inntamv.  which 
are  correctly  no  tloacrlbvd,  an  the  occurrence  of 
th*  khamsin  In  Eitypt.  th*  sirocco  In  Algler*.  the 
harmattan  of  the  wratern  Coanl  of  Africa.  Then* 
an*  all  hot.  dry  wlmln.  that  r»ln«>  great  cloudn  of 
Mind  and  dunt.  and  in  very  exhausting  to  all  ex¬ 
posed  to  them. 

Cvrtnln  low  it  animaln  nuffpr  from  lack  of  com- 
punlon«hl|i  and  from  aome  other  III  condltimin 
In  a  way  that  seeme  very  nlmllar  to  a  higher 
animal'*  auff crime.  Therefore,  unhappy  may  w*ll 
drocrlbo  the  ntate  of  dlatnwa  of  nuch  an  animal 
whin  d*t)rlv*d  of  companionship. 

"C.  N.  I>."  Baltimore.  MU.  — “  I'leaa*  give  me 
your  iiplnliui  an  to  the  COHeCtluww  of  th>*  follow  Inn 
erntence:  •  I  can  nor  but  be  tine  our  case  will  be 
strengthened  liy  the  addition  of  the  evidence.'  etc 
If  It  In*  correct  to  nay  'can  not  but.’  would  It  not 
he  Just  a**  effective  and  make  the  sentence  Just 
an  strong  to  eliminate  thorn*  words  altogether?" 

"I  can  but  believe  that”  and  "I  ran  not  but 
believe  tliat"  an*  stronger  siatementH  than  "I 
I  telle  ve  that."  The  former  mean  ”  No  other  view 
Is  powdhle— I  am  driven  to  the  ItcHcf  that.”  "  I 
can  but  Mtan*"  means  "I  can  only  hellrvr"; 
"  I  can  not  but  believe"  nn-ans  **  I  can  not  do  any¬ 
thing  el**  than  believe" — which  Is.  Ind<*rd.  the 
same  thing,  hut  Is  rnon*  vigorously  exprrat. 
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”  F.  8.  B..“  Guilford  College.  N.  C  -  'Why  Is 
Turkey  called  The  sick  Man  of  Europe.'  and 
who  Is  the  author  of  the  phrase?" 

It  was  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  who.  In 
1K44.  called  the  Ottoman  Empire  "The  Sick  Man 
of  Europe.”  Tl»e  Turkish  empire  had  been  de¬ 
clining  In  power  for  several  centuries. 
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The  NOTE  OF  POWER  runs  through  all  the  estimates 
of  thu  overshadowing  personality  who*©  career  ended 
on  the  Inst  day  of  March  iu  the  city  of  the  Cawars. 
Ranging  from  the  eulogies  of  friends  who  saw  in  him  the  noblest 
attributes  of  hcurl  ami  brain  to  the  colder  estimates  of  critics 
who  regard  him  os  the  heud  and  front  of  tendencies  inimical  to 
the  rvul  welfare  of  the  country.  the  appraisal*  generally  concede 
that  his  death  has  removed  from  the  world  its  most  powerful 
private  citizen.  As  one  pajx-r  remarks.  "Lings  have  died, 
conquerors  have  fallen,  with  less  world  coneem  than  attended 
the  dying  of  John  Picrpont  Morgan,  a  private  citizen  of  one 
of  the  youngest  nations."  It  is  no  sufficient  measure  of  his 
power,  the  same  pa|»er  asserts,  to  say  that  he  gathered  to  him¬ 
self  a  fortune  running  into  hundred*  of  millions,  "or  that  he 
held  direct,  almost  personal,  control  over  banking  and  other 
institutions  with  assets  of  $*J.OOO.(JUO.(KX).  or  even  that  he  exer¬ 
cised  domination  in  the  government  of  the  country’s  credits, 
some  &£i,(XX).U(MJ,(XX)  in  all."  In  seeking  a  duo  to  his  career 
most  commentator*  discover  two  outstanding  factors— his  own 
unlimited  faith  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  possibilities 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  unquestioning  confidence  of  the 
investing  public  in  his  business  judgment  and  integrity*  More¬ 
over,  he  thought  in  millions  when*  other  men  thought  in  thou¬ 
sands,  with  the  result,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Xorth 
American,  that  his  power  expanded  until  "it  overshadowed 
in  some  uspoets  the  authority  of  the  (lovernmeut  itself."  "In 
his  greater  o]>crution*  he  was  indeed  a  partner  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment— and  the  senior  partner,  for  the  force  which  lie  wielded 
dictated  administration  policies  and  guided  the  course  of  legisla¬ 
tion,"  adds  the  Philadelphia  paper.  "For  a  parallel  ease  of 
dominant  individuality  we  can  search  modern  history  in  vain," 
declares  the  Baltimore  Xeiea. 

Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  posterity,  the  press  com¬ 
ments  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  profound  impression  the  great 
financier  made  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  "Without 
question."  asserts  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  "J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  was  the  greatest  constructive  financier  in  the  world 
throughout  its  history'”;  and  we  find  the  same  estimate,  differ¬ 
ently  phrased,  in  the  Buffalo  Ecenmg  S'm.  "His  was  the 
broadest  vision,  the  bravest  heart,  and  the  most  unbreakable 


word  in  th©  whole  scene  of  American  constructive  effort." 
affirms  the  New  York  Brining  Mml.  "All  things  considered," 
say*  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "he  might  huve  been  regarded  us  the 
most  powerful,  useful,  and  influential  private  citizen  in  the 
world.”  As  viewed  by  the  Toledo  blade,  he  was  "a  Isirn  muster 
of  men.  more  nearly  a  king  than  the  world  has  produced  since 
kingliness  was  a  matter  of  military  prowess."  Even  moro 
superlative  are  the  tributes  of  his  friends  and  business  anstmialc*. 
Thus  Joseph  H.  Choate  describes  him  a*  "the  greatest  power 
for  good  in  America,”  and  aocrilHts  his  influence  over  his  fellow 
men  to  "his  superb  and  never-failiug  honesty.”  To  EIbcrl  II. 
Gary,  bead  of  the  United  States  Stool  Cor|M»ratlon,  he  was 
"the  greatest  man  of  the  age."  According  to  this  witness,  "he 
had  the  courage  of  a  lion  and  the  heart  of  a  woman."  and  "  I 
nover  knew  him  to  do  or  say  anything  that  seemisl  dishonest 
or  mean."  Moreover,  says  Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Morgan’s  first  in¬ 
quiry  in  regard  to  any  new  venture  in  times  of  financial  stress 
related  to  the  eff««ct  it  might  havo  on  the  welfare  of  the  |>©oplo 
at  large.  Mr.  Stoteshury.  one  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  partners,  indorse* 
unqualifiedly  the  estimate  that  ranks  him  as  "the  greatest 
financier  the  world  has  ever  produced." 

"I  have  knowu  him  to  do  things  which  accomplished  great 
good  and  which  were  possibly  not  known  by  others  than  my- 
•elf."  testifies  Cardinal  Farley,  while  the  Rt.  Rev.  David  II. 
Greer.  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York,  puys  tribute 
to  his  unpretontiousness.  his  "absolute  sincerity  and  integrity," 
and  his  " affectionate  nature."  "He  was  the  possessor  of  a  big 
brain,  a  sincere  heart,  and  honesty  was  the  one  secret  of  his 
success."  Altho  "he  had  mine  of  the  arts  of  popularity,  and 
little  aptitude  for  self-expression."  remarks  Senator  Root,  "his 
was  the  most  commanding  aud  coni  rolling  figure  in  thiscountry.” 
"He  acquired  a  great  fortune."  adds  the  New  York  Senator, 
"by  making  the  proa|ierity  of  many  and  by  taking  his  fair  and 
just  share  of  that  prosperity."  To  John  t’lallin.  President  of 
the  New  York  Chumlwr  of  Commerce,  he  was  "the  man  who 
aliovc  any  other  combined  and  ©ml»odicd  the  American  ideals  of 
enterprise  and  integrity  and  courage." 

Even  Mr.  Untermyer.  who  cross-examined  him  so  scnrehinglv 
before  the  Pujo  Investigating  Committee,  bears  witness  ns 
follows  to  the  purity  of  Mr.  Morgan's  motives: 
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“Whatever  may  be  one's  views  of  the  perils  to  our  financial 
and  economic  system  of  the  concentration  of  the  control  of 
credit,  the  fact  remains  and  is  generally  recognized  that  Mr. 
Morgan  was  animated  by  high  purpose  and  that  he  never  know¬ 
ingly  abused  his  almost  incredible  power.” 

Turning  front  these  personal  tributes  to  the  efforts  of  the 
editors  to  characterize  and  explain  his  genius,  we  encounter 


some  interesting  generalizations.  "In  the  two  words  character 
and  concentration,  the  concentration  of  resource*,  we  find  the 
key  to  his  career.”  says  the  New  York  Time*.  Simplicity  and 
directness  of  thought,  according  to  The  Sun.  were  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  man.  "  Mis  grasp  of  detail,  his  mastery  of 
essential  principles,  his  perception  of  the  practical,  and  his  in¬ 
stantaneous  rejection  of  the  irrelevant,  were  the  properties  of  a 
mind  of  the  first  class.”  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal;  and  in  the 
Chicago  Heeonl- Herald  we  read :  “  Mr.  Morgan's  genius  was  en¬ 
tirely  constructive.  lie  exemplified  and  served  the  dominant 


tendencies  of  the  age  -combination,  efficiency,  and  ooonoiny.” 
To  the  New  York  World  he  represents  “a  link  between  the 
financial  barbarism  of  the  Could-Fisk  regime  and  the  financial 
democracy  which  is  the  next  great  promise  of  the  Republic.” 
Says  this  paper: 

“A  halt  has  already  come  in  the  business  of  exploitation. 
Even  Mr.  Morgan's  power  was  rapidly  waning  ns  government 
came  more  and  more  to  assert  its  sovereignty  over  plutocracy. 
The  system  which  he  built  up  with  so  much  skill  and  effort  is 
doomed  to  crumble.  The  Morgan  empire  is  one  that  the  sa t  ru j is 
can  not  govern,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  govern.  In  tiino 
little  will  remain  except  the  feeding  of  bowilderment  that  n 
self-ruling  people  should  ever  have  allowed  one  man  to  wield 
so  much  power  for  good  or  evil  over  their  prosperity  and  general 
welfare,  however  much  ability  and  strength  and  genius  that  man 
posset." 

The  idea  that  Mr.  Morgan’s  death  marks  the  passing  of  an 
era  of  centralization  in  industry,  commerce,  and  finance  has 
wide  currency  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Thus  a  London 
dispatch  quote*  "some  of  our  keenest  financial  observers" 
as  predicting  that  "the  work  of  decentralization  in  America 
which  has  already  begun  will  from  now  on  mako  more  rapid 
progress."  This  view  is  shared  in  this  country  by  such  pujiers 
as  the  Buffalo  Times,  Washington  Host,  Now  York  Time s. 
American.  Journal  of  Commerce,  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Iron 
Age,  Newark  Evening  .Veirs,  Milwaukee  Ixaeler,  and  Chicago 
and  Tribune.  K»|»eoially  interesting  on  this  |>oint  is  the 
comment  of  The  Iron  Age,  which  is  considered  by  some  us  a 
Morgan  publication: 

"  Mr.  Morgan's  career  ends  with  the  assertion  of  a  pronounced 
sentiment  against  the  indriidual  a-xjuirarnent  of  such  power  ns 
ho  used  so  splendidly  for  the  material  upbuilding  of  the  eouutry. 
It  marks  a  transition.” 

And  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  we  read: 

''There  will  not  ho  another  loader  exactly  like  Mr.  Morgan. 
This  by  no  means  implies  that  there  will  not  Ini  men  of  his 
ability,  if  not  of  his  genius,  but  the  opjiort  unity  has  Ihh>ii  closed 
to  some  extent  to  a  career  of  construction  like  his  by  the  growth 
of  the  country  and  by  recent  changes  in  the  financial  mechanism. 
The  concentration  of  monetary  power  which  was  the  subject 
of  attack  by  the  I*u jo  Commit  tee  was  almost  entirely  personal. 
Then*  must  be  concentration  in  future,  but  its  character  is 
likely  to  change  from  a  |m-i>oiiuI  to  an  official  or  semi-official 
authority,  which  everybody  will  ns*ognize.  The  very  fact  that 
it  is  formal  and  recognized  will  In*  an  advantage,  because  it  will 
bring  the  leadership  in  the  market  out  into  the  open,  where  it 
will  bo  subject  to  fewer  jealousies  and  misconceptions. 

”  In  order  to  attain  this  result,  however,  there  must  bo  changes 
in  our  banking  organization  which  will  accord  at  onoe  with  thu 
necessity  for  concentration  and  with  the  demand  for  its  exerciso 
in  accordanoe  with  sound  aud  established  rule*." 

"Mr.  Morgan  liked  to  Ih>  called  a  patriot,"  notes  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledgi  r,  "and  his  associates  unite  in  accrediting 
to  him  an  immense  service  to  all  the  people  of  this  oountry  whon 
he  unfalteringly  stood  against  the  wastefulness  of  corpora  to 
competition."  When  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  degnn* 
of  LLD.,  in  1910.  ITesident  Lowell  characterized  him  as  a. 
"public-spirited  citizen.  .  .  .  who  by  his  skill,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  courage  has  twice  ill  times  of  stress  repelled  a  national  danger 
and  financial  |«nic."  Commenting  on  these  services,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  says:  • 

"Of  the  late  financier's  usefulness  in  two  national  crises  no 
doubt  can  bo  entertained.  If.  while  saving  the  credit  of  111© 
Government  in  1  ami  protecting  industry  from  further 
panic  twelve  years  later,  the  bouse  of  Morgan  made  large  profits, 
that  is  a  matter  which  reflects  in  no  way  upon  tho  service  per¬ 
formed.  Those  two  performances  furnish  the  measure  of  Mr. 
Morgan  as  a  directing  genius  of  finance." 

“  He  unquestionably  hastened  the  development  of  industry 
in  the  United  States." . says  the  Socialist  Milwaukee  Leader, 
because  "he  brought  production,  transportation,  and  finance 
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into  direct  relation."  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  finds  further 
evidence  of  his  patriotism  in  the  fact  that  "he  never  sold  short 
any  wcuritios  whatever."  but  "followed  his  father's  advice 
always  to  be-  a  bull  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.” 

His  critics,  however,  an-  not  at  a  loss  in  presenting  the  other 
side  of  the  case.  "There  were  two  futal  defects  in  his  phi¬ 
losophy,"  affirms  the  Philadelphia  Xortk  American: 

.“He  believed  that  prosperity  is  created  by  the  dead  weight 
and  brute  foree  of  masses  of  money,  whereas  it  is  created  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  average  dollar.  And  he  measured  prosperity 
by  bank  balances  and  sales  of  securities  instead  of  by  the  welfare 
of  the  average  citizen.” 


When  public  opinion  has  had  time  to  form  a  more  judicial 
estimate  of  his  career,  suggests  the  New  York  Evening  Pott. 
it  may  conclude  that  his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  country  led 
him  too  far  in  his  campaign  of  exploitation.  We  read: 


"  History  has  produced  great  financiers  who,  in  an  era  of  public 
excitement  and  speculative  excesses,  devoted  all  their  individual 
powers  to  tho  work  of  restraining  and  controlling  the  dangerous 
tendencies  of  tho  day.  It  will  always  remain  a  matter  of  deeply 
interesting  discussion  just  how  events  financial  would  have 
moved  in  1901  and  1902,  had  Mr.  Morgan  pursued  a  policy  of 
that  nature. 

."That  ho  did  not  pursue  such  a  policy,  but  elected  rather  to 
load  in  tho  momorablo  campaign  of  exploitation;  that  ho  appa¬ 
rently  saw  no  limitjto  tho  possibility  of  new  machinery  of  hundred- 
million  and  thousand-million  amalgamation*— these  well-known 
facts  will  bo  tho  crux  of  later  historical  controversy  over  the 
great  canter  now  endod.  It  is  perhaps  too  early,  even  now.  to 
pass  judgment  finally  on  that  episode.  Some  questions  involved 
in  it,  such  as  tho  period's  utter  misconception  of  tho  capacity 
of  cmlit  and  capital  to  endure  the  prodigious  strain  imposed, 
have  boon  sottlod  by  subsequent  events.  Others,  such  as  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity  or  value  of  tho  enormous  industrial  combinations, 
are  still  matters  of  active  controversy,  to  which  only  future 
economic  history  can  givo  a  conclusive  answer." 


The  Brooklyn  Citizen  is  concerned  lest  the  newspaper  lauda¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Morgan's  career  should  tend  to  establish  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  a  wrong  ideal  of  greatness: 

"That  a  poet,  or  philosopher,  or  painter,  or  musician  may 
conceivably  do  a  groat  deal  more  for  the  development  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  tho  owner  of  any  possible  amount  of  money  is  prac¬ 
tically  ignored.  In  good  round  terms  Mr.  Morgan  is  spoken  of 
in  most  of  tho  newspapers  before  us  as  the  greatest  American 
of  our  timo.  What  is  quite  certain  is  that  the  young  man  who 
rises  from  tho  perusal  of  tho  accounts  given  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
achievements  without  fooling  that  he  was  tho  consummate 

product  of  our  era.  must  bo  peculiar . 

"The  suggestion  wo  mako  is  that  granted,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
that  the  docoasod  was  all  that  is  claimed  for  him,  it  is  a  misuse 
of  language  to  characterise  him  as  one  of  the  great  men.  if  not 
the  greatest  man,  of  tho  ago.  Much  more  carefully  qualified 
languago  must  bo  omployod  if  the  standards  of  excellence  in- 

herited  by  tho  American  people  an*  not  to  be  set  aside . 

"It  is  important  to  have  the  public  mind  protected  from  the 
delusion  that  it  is  by  the  activities  of  men  like  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  not  by  tho  virtues  of  the  industrious  millions,  that  the 
country  prospers." 


To  tho  Milwaukee*  Journal  Mr.  Morgan  represents* "not  a 
civiliz«*d  but  a  barbaric  force": 


"One  looks  in  vain  over  the  work  of  this  master  genius  to 
discover  any  recognition  of  humanity,  any  effort  to  do  good  to 
thf  soul  of  man.  any  yielding  of  the  stern  principle  that  one 
power  must  dominate,  at  the  cost  of  blood  and  lives  and  tears." 

The  Socialist  New*  York  Call  is  skeptical  ••oncerning  the  tower¬ 
ing  image  of  Mr.  Morgan  reflected  in  the  pr»-*s.  discounting  it 
as  "an  allegory — almost  a  myth."  A<**ording  to  this  new,  he 
was  merely  the  symbol  of  the  "vast  social  productive  forces." 

Some  of  tho  most  notable  movement*  or  events  in  which 
Mr.  Morgan  figured  are  summarized  a*  follow*  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

"The  development  of  foreign-exchange  business  and  closer 
financial  relations  with  the  European  bankers. 


"The  enlistment  of  foreign  capital  on  a  large*  scale  in  American 
enterprises. 

"The  protection  of  the  United  States  Government  from 
repudiation  by  the  bond  sales  in  the  second  Cleveland  Admin¬ 
istration. 

"The  elaboration  of  a  policy  of  coo|>cration  among  bankers 
and  railroad  men  for  tho  purpose  of  preventing  cutthroat  com¬ 
petition,  and  securing  safety  to  investors. 

•’The  reorganization  of  railroads  going  into  the  hands  of  re¬ 


ceiver  as  a  result  of  destructive  compel  it  ion.  and  the  management 
of  the  reorganized  railroads  by  voting  trust,  interlocking  control, 
and  gentlemen's  agreements  designed  to  secure  cooperation. 

"The  work  of  procuring  stability  in  the  conduct  of  industrial 
companies  by  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  and  other  large  industrial  concerns. 

"The  contest  with  Harriinan  and  the  final  adjustment  of  tho 
difficulties  which  produced  the  Northern  Pacific  panic. 

"The  assistance  rendered  in  the  panic  of  1907. 

"The  concentration  of  hanking  power  by  the  combination 
of  banks  and  trust  companies  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  l»efore 
attempted  in  this  country." 
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TIIK  WORK  OH  FLOOD  AM)  FIRE. 

Aon**  the  top  of  ih«*  ptfr  U  n  ga-nral  nW-.  of  iiw  .hIkh.«.>«  rti>.  an  l  •►•to*  u  *r.-n  •(  the  Irft.a  group  of  l>ay (on  mdrlt-nc**  Ulorally  tom 
to  plmw  l>y  t ho  flood.  ami  at  ihc  right  a  hu«trx-«  bulMIng  dratroynl  l»>  thr  ftrr  whlcft  followed.  Tin*  center  picture  (copyrighted  by  the  Inter- 
national  New*  Service)  show*  clam»«-rtng  to  aafrty  along  the  trlrcnirii  wire.  The  k*m  by  ami  fire  In  Dayton  uia>  nwch  $H0 .000.000. 
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li.  Hi.  kftkT,  -Tf. 
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LESSONS  IN  THE  RISING  OF  THE 
WATERS 

THE  DOWNWARD  REVISION  of  the  lint  of  those 

drowned  in  the  floods  in  the  Middle  Went  dor*  not  keep 
the  editor*  of  that  region  front  agreeing  with  The  Ohio 
Farmer  (Cleveland)  that  the  "combination  of  eirnimutaanw 
wind,  Hood,  fire,  cold"— was  the  "wont  general  calamity  that 
lms  ever  visited  this  section  of  the  United  State-*."  The  total 
number  of  deaths  in  Ohio  is  now  not  thought  likely  to  exceed 
1300,  and  in  Indiana  GO.  Estimates  of  the  complete  damage  to 
property  run  from  $100,000,000  to  $3o0, 000,000.  And  while  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  forewarned,  and  may  thus 
escape  the  fate  of  those  trapt  in  the  rising  of  the  Scioto  and 
the  Miami,  much  loss  of  property  is  expected  as  the  flood  waters 
sweep  southward  to  the  (Julf.  Railway  men  are  said  to  believe 
that  the  damage  to  stea in -railroad  property  alone  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  may  reach  $."30,000,000.  The  steel  trade,  according 
to  trade  authorities,  was  "hit  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  its  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity."  Then  there  are  streets,  bridges,  sewers,  and 
lighting  and  power  systems  put  out  of  commission,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  destruction  of  factories,  stores,  home's,  and  farms. 

It  is  a  "staggering  lesson,"  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
it  should  reach  Congress  "with  force  enough  to  move  it  to 
action."  This  very  week  the  National  Drainage  Congress  meets 
in  St.  Louis,  and  those  calamities,  as  President  Wilson  remarks. 


"make  clearer  than  ever  before  the  imperative  and  immediate 
necessity  for  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  plan  for  drainage 
and  flood  control."  "It  is  not  enough  to  build  reservoirs,  dam*, 
and  levees,"  notes  the  Chicago  H'Cord-llirald;  "there  must  be 
truly  cfllcietit  and  economical  building  of  such  works,  which  will 
conserve  as  well  as  preserve.”  The  St.  I»ilis  Gh>ht-lJt mocral 
reminds  its  reader*  that  flood  control  has  never  yet  been  attempt¬ 
ed  on  the  necessary  scale: 

“Measures  of  prevention  have  Ihcii  few  and  of  n  temporizing 
kind.  Dams,  n-servoir*.  and  levees  are  often  insecurely  built. 
The  expense  of  such  structures  made  sure  is  apt  to  Is-  viewed 
with  dismay.  It  is  true  that  the  incidental  lienofits,  in  addition 
to  flood  control,  are  many  and  give  extensive  returns.  The  first 
cost  of  a  comprehensive  system  has  Iks n  a  1  wirier.  In  many 
'•a-**-s  there  an-  geographical  eomplicatiotis.  such  as  river.*  that 
roach  through  more  countries  than  one.  Questions  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  must  lie  counted  in  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money  required. 
Hood  legislation  on  the  scale  evidently  necessary  is  practically 
a  new  proposition." 

The  plan  sot  forth  in  the  Newlanda  Bill  was  discus!  in  Inst 
week's  issue  of  Tnr.  Literary  Diciest,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  repeat  sugg>-stions  for  flood  prevention  which  have  frequently 
appeared  in  print.  Now,  however.  Congress  is  more  likely  to 
act  than  ever  before,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  Iwlievu* 
that  much  can  be  done  by  the  Reclamation  Service  of  his  De¬ 
partment.  lie  says: 

"We  must  adopt  an  adequate  system  for  the  control  of  runoff 
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KASTKR  WKKK  IN  DAYTON. 

A  view  of  Main  Mcrrei  «!*«.■  In*  lb r  d«pih  of  the  •  •ice  phoio  rt>i>»  rt*htrU  t.>  ihr  liit«m*H«n»l  N'nn  brviw)  apix-an  a»«>vr  three  typical 
«'n"i  followInK  l ahaiamrnl  of  lb*-  tlon<l  They  •!>.>«  mlllilamm  KuanlloK  ■upp*'*  > pbnto  o>|>>  rl*ht»t  »•>•  Underwood  A-  Underwood , .  pure 
water  bring  arrvod  from  Ihxt  krflp.  and  the  nwur  of  a  famll>  from  a  tottertn*  hmi»*  |>hou>  ropyrUliinl  hy  the  Inta-mutlniiil  Sow*  Servient. 
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*1  l In*  headwaters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mi»'iwippj.  .  .  . 
Kn«*|i  -mail  nver  in  u  part  of  n  Inner  river  and  the  Inner  river 
a  part  of  the  groat  stream  which  finally  carrion  the  flood  to  the 
ocean.  The**  streams  act  a«  giant  warm.  It  in  necessary  to 
dee|>en  or  straighten  channels.  build  levees.  and  possibly  go  into 
the  prolilein  of  forestation  to  deni  with  the  problem." 

Reforestation  is  urged  in  manv  quartern.  Indeed,  says  the 
Chicago  Xnet,  “aside  from  the  building  of  levees  to  protect  the 
surrounding  land*  from  overflow,  there  seems  to  U*  little  other 
recourse.”  But,  it  adds. 

“One  great  obstacle  to  this  in  Ohio  is  that  then*  i*  practically 
no  waste  land.  Farms  occupy  !H  per  cent,  of  the  State's  »n*a, 
and  oxer  7S  per  cent,  of  these  farm  Innds  an*  improved.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  likewise  Indiana's  main  interest.  Its  farm-  cover  a 
large  part  of  the  State's  area  and  an*  extremely  valuable.  The 
low  watersheds  of  those  Stall's  are  raising  crops  and  can  not  Is* 
turned  back  into  forest  tracts." 

Yet  could  we  once  get  the  rivers  under  control,  we  read  else¬ 
where  in  The  .Win*,  the  work  might  almost  pay  for  itself  in  the 
increase  of  agricultural  wealth: 


acre,  the  m  t  increase  in  value  after  paying  drainage  costs  was 
found  to  be  S2.84tf.000.000 . 

“  Reason*  for  making  this  fertile  land  available  for  use  -chiefly 
the  fact  that  the  population  is  growing  fast  and  that  the  land 
is  nosslcd  to  rail-*  foodstuff* — add  forts*  to  the  movement  for 
controlling  the  country'*  rampaging  river*. 

“With  a  proper  system  of  development  tlii*  work  would  more 
than  pay  for  itself  in  increased  Intel  values  that  might  properly 
he  made  to  meet  the  cost  of  adequate  river  control." 

"The  crime  of  the  pork  band."  protests  the  Grand  Rapids 
Erening  Prr**,  is  responsible  for  the  recent  inundation.  For,  ns 
the  Michigan  editor  sec*  it: 

“Thi*  Government  already  has  spent  more  than  S2UO.000.tfno 
in  confining  the  Mississippi  and  its  f**odcrs  within  their  bound¬ 
aries. 

“This  money,  wisely  expended. sjiont  according  to  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  plan,  would  have  made  life  ami  property  safe 
forever  in  tin*  myriad  cities,  towns,  and  open  country  situated 
either  on  the  main  river  or  on  one  of  its  many  branches  or  siil»- 
branehes.  Because  it  has  been  foolishly,  heedlessly  expend**! 
we  have  year  after  year  a  flood  situation  that  only  China  would 
tolerate." 


"Much  of  the  land  which  might  1h*  cultivated  with  profit  is 
submerged  all  or  part  of  the  time.  Swamp  and  overflowed 
land'  were  estimated  by  the  federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  IH07  to  amount  to  n ,000.000  acres,  which  could  be 
drained  and  otherwise  made  tit  for  cultivation  at  an  average  cost 
of  $15  an  acre.  Figuring  the  present  value  of  these  lands  at  an 
average  of  $S  an  acre  and  their  value  after  drainage  at  $00  an 


An  interesting  suggestion  made  by  several  dailies  is  that  the 
Government  establish  wireless  stations  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  as  well  as  along  the  eoa*t.  Such  a  system  would  he 
practically  storm-  and  flood-proof  anil  cities  would  not  lx*  com¬ 
pletely  isolated  when  the  ordinary  wire  telegraph  and  telephono 
systems  are  broken  down. 
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WILL  THE  WEBB  LAW  WORK? 

OW  THAT  tho  Webb  Act.  prohibiting  the  interstate 
shipment  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  use  in  violation  of 
State  laws,  is  in  force,  the  question  is  being  asked, 
particularly  by  those  engaged  in  antisaloon  activities,  and  by 
those  connected  with  tho  liquor  trade:  How  will  it  work?  The 
position  taken  by  one  opponent  of  the  law.  the  Dayton  Journal, 
that  "in  reality  it  aftiounts  to  nothing,  and  was  never  intended 
to  amount  to  anything."  is  hardly  strengthened  by  the  experienco 
of  the  Ix)ui»ville  correspondent  of  Mida’c  Criterion,  a  Chicago 
liquor-trade  journal.  He  thinks  it  "fairly  safe  to  say  that  no 


CUBIST  IURA  Or  AN  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR. 
Kmphaalilna  the  Dominant  Quality. 

—  Kvan«  In  the  Dalllmorr  Amerien. 


statute  was  over  paused  that  has  caused  »uch  widespread  com¬ 
ment,  speculation,  and  inquiry  as  the  one  in  question.'*  Trav¬ 
elers  for  Louiaville  firms  tell  him  "  that  as  soon  as  they  present 
their  cards  to  the  outside  houses  with  n  view  to  reaching  tho 
head  and  doing  business,  they  arc  bombarded  with  questions 
ns  to  what  is  really  to  happen  under  tho  law."  Something  has 
alrntdy  happened,  it  might  lie  noted.  Wo  find  both  liquor-trade 
papers  and  Anti-xSnloon  Ix-oguo  organs  summarizing  nows  dis¬ 
patches  telling  of  tho  Southern  Express  Company's  instruction 
to  local  agents  not  to  rocoivo  shipments  for  any  prohibition  terri¬ 
tory  in  violation  of  tho  Wehb  Act.  They  also  quote  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  as  follows: 

"Three  Kansas  City  railroads  issued  orders  to-day  to  their 
freight  departments  not  to  accept  shipments  of  liquor  into 
prohibition  States  except  at  the  shipper*’  n*k.  Two  railroads 
put  the  ban  on  liquor  shipments  into  Oklahoma  entirely. 

"The  legal  departments  of  the  other  four  railroads  that  go 
west  and  south  from  Karoos  City  have  not i fed  the  freight 
departments  they  are  studying  the  new  law  and  that  instructions 
as  to  what  to  do  will  be  issued  as  quickly  as  pm- 1 bio. 

"The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  railroads  refuse  to  accept  any  shipments  at  all  for 
Okluhomu.  For  shipments  into  Kansas  they  require  the  liquor 
dealer  to  certify  that  the  order  is  fcona  fide  and  that  the  name 
of  the  consignee  is  on  tile  in  the  liquor  dealer's  ofli*-e.  Tho 
name  must  bo  on  the  bill  of  tailing.  They  also  n-quire  the 
shipper  to  take  all  the  risk  and  give  up  the  right  to  claim  dam¬ 
ages  if  tho  liquor  is  seized  or  confiscated." 

Actual  seizures  have  been  made  by  Oklahoma  officials  under 
the  Webb  Law,  and  South  Carolina  shipments  have*  been  held 
up.  Congressman  Webb,  the  author  of  the  law.  thinks  that 


some  of  these  acts  will  soon  furnish  an  opportunity  for  a  judicial 
opinion  upon  its  constitutionality.  According  to  a  Wash¬ 
ington  dispatch  printed  in  The  New  Republic  (Westerville.  O.), 
Mr.  Wehh.  after  a  talk  with  Attomey-Oenoml  McKeynolds, 
"understands  that  the  Attorney-General  will  intervene  in  tho 
first  case  that  is  brought  challenging  the  operation  of  this  law- 
in  any  State  so  that  when  the  matter  is  carried  forward  to  tho 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  tint  case,  the  Government  will  be  fully 
represented.”  The  unconstitutionally  of  the  law  is  urged  not 
only  by  the  liquor  interests  and  by  those  opposed  to  tho  measure 
on  principle,  but  by  such  legal  authorities  os  Senator  Root  and 
former  Attorney-General  Wiekersham.  and  even  by  at  least  one 
Congressman  who  voted  for  the  bill  out  of  doforenoo  to  tho 
wishes  of  his  constituents.  President  Taft's  opposition  on  the 
same  ground  preceded  the  action  of  Congress  in  passing  tin* 
Webb  Rill  over  his  veto.  He  explained  that  ho  considered  "it 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  interstate  oommereo  clauso  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  in  that  it  is  in  substanoe  and  efToct  a  delegation  by 
Congress  to  the  States  of  the  power  of  regulating  interatato 
commerce  in  liquors  which  is  vented  exclusively  in  Congress." 

Another  objection  frequently  met  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
tho  bill  prohibits  the  shipment  of  liquor  from  ono  State  into 
another  in  case  (to  quote  the  law)  the  "liquor  is  intended  by 
any  person  interested  therein  to  be  reonived,  posse* t,  sold,  or 
in  any  manner  used  cither  in  the  original  package  or  otherwise,  in 
violation  of  any  law  of  such  State."  That  is,  as  ono  Congress¬ 
man  argued  on  the  floor  of  tho  House,  tho  inhibition  "is  based 
upon  an  intent  existing  and  undiseJosod  in  tho  mind  of  tho 
consignee"  to  use  the  liquor  unlawfully.  The  National  Bul¬ 
letin  (Cincinnati)  of  tho  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  gives  out  this  information  for  those  readers 
who  are  anxious  to  know  what  now  situation  has  bead  creutcd 
in  the  wholesale  liquor  husinuss  by  tho  psKsago  of  tho  law: 

"The  law  simply  prohibits  the  shipment  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  of  intoxicating  liquors  where  such  liquors  are  intended 
to  be  used  by  any  one  in  violation  of  any  law  of  any  State  or 
Territory  into  which  such  liquors  are  shipped. 

"That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  All othor  shipments  are  lawful.  .  .  . 

"The  law  provides  no  penalty.  It  can  not  bo  enforced  in  a 
Federal  court  nor  by  any  Federal  official. 

"It  simply  delegate*  the  regulation  „f  interstate  oommereo 
in  liquors  to  the  authorities  of  tho  various  States . 

"Tho  goods  become  subject  to  tho  law-s  of  a  State  into  which 
they  are  shipped  prior  to  delivery  to  the  consignee. 

"Before  the  Kenyon  Hill  bceamo  a  law  they  did  not  bcoomo 
subject  to  the  laws  of  a  State  until  after  delivery  to  the  con¬ 
signee." 

The  Brrurrt'  Journal  (New  York)  is  less  patient: 

."The  'enforcement'  of  the  law  will,  to  some  extent,  hamper 
a  trade  which,  in  all  but  eight  of  the  States  forming  this  Union, 
is  considered  to  be  legitimate  and  legal;  aud  it  will  compel 
many  brewers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  to  sjiend  thousands  of 
dollars  for  lawyers’  fees,  costs  of  legal  process,  etc.,  etc.;  it  will 
drive  many  men  engaged  in  the  trade  out  of  business,  and  nil 
this  simply  Ivcausc  a  few  prohibition  agitators  assert  that  the 
failure  of  prohibition,  so  far.  has  boon  due  to  tho  fact  that, 
in  present  conditions,  intoxicants  can  bo  shipped  into  ‘dry’ 
territory.  .  .  .  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  American  brewing 
industry  as  a  whole  will  continue  to  prosper,  and  wo  are  firmly 
convinced  that  if  there  bo  a  possibility  of  strictly  enforcing  n 
law  prohibiting  and  thus  preventing  interstate  shipments  of 
intoxicants,  not  many  yearn  will  pan  until  that  law  Nhall  1m* 
revoked  by  Congress  at  the  indignant  command  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  American  people.” 

Somewhat  different,  of  course,  is  the  antiliquor  idea  of  what 
the  now  law  "will  do  and  what  it  will  not  do."  To  quote  a 
representative  editorial  appearing  in  The  New  Republic: 

"Inasmuch  as  no  Stale  has  prohibited  a  man  from  getting 
liquor  for  his  own  UK1,  it  follows  that  the  Webb  Irfiw  will  not 
interfere,  and  was  not  intended  to  interfere,  with  a  man  sending 
outside  of  the  State  for  a  reasonable  quantity  for  his  own  use. 
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"But  this  thing  of  having  Liquor  shipped  by  the  carload  or  in 
large  quantities  to  boot-leggers  to  be  peddled  out  under  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Federal  law,  is  now  at  an  end . 

"Under  State  search  and  seizure  laws,  the  local  officer*  can 
now  seize  instantly  every  shipment  of  liquor  that  cornea  to 
their  town  in  case  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to  be 
us4*d  for  unlawful  purposes,  and  it  is  up  to  the  consignee  to  prove 
to  the  contrary.” 

Aside  from  the  concrete  results  which  may  follow  the  work¬ 
ings  of  this  legislation,  its  passage  by  Congress,  as  the  Kansas 
City  Star  observes,  "shows  the  drift  of  public  sentiment." 
And  the  thoughts  of  many  editors  of  religious  journals  are 
reflected  in  this  paragraph  from  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate: 

"The  prohibition  wave  is  truly  sweeping  onward.  Tho 
passage  of  the  Webb  Bill  lias  heartened  the  whole  nation. 
Whether  or  not  the  bill  shall  be  pronounced  constitutional, 
the  next  movement  in  order  should  be  an  amendment  of  tho 
Constitution  guaranteeing  the  right  of  the  State  to  protect  its 
prohibition  territory  from  interstate  invasion  of  its  rights.” 


THE  PUBLISHER  AS  AMBASSADOR 

TI1K  APPOINTMENT  of  Walter  Mine-  Page,  of  The 
World' a  Work,  to  succeed  Whitolaw  Reid,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  as  our  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
pleases  most  of  Mr.  Page’s  fellow  editors,  and  perhaps  thrills 
some  of  them  with  anticipation.  A  few,  indeed,  wonder,  with 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  at  the  awardiugof  "the  grand  prizeof 
the  diplomatic  service  to  a  man  who  is  comparatively  unknown 
to  the  public,"  or  fear,  with  the  Boston  Transcript,  that  he 
"may  And  tho  duties  of  his  office  novel  to  the  point  of  perplex¬ 
ity."  The  selection  of  the  editor  of  a  publication  "which  has 
been  most  steadily  eulogistio  of  the  new  President"  might  raise 
a  question  of  taste,  thinks  the  Boston  Herald.  And  what  the 
Springfield  Republican  calls  "the  pin-prick  of  a  critic"  is  found 
in  this  observation  of  the  New  York  llrraid:  "Disraeli  made 
his  privato  secretary  a  peer.  Why  should  not  a  Pn-ddent  make 
his  publisher  an  Ambassador?”  But  these  "pin-pricks"  do 
not  occur  so  often  as  do  the  satisfied  declarations  that  "Mr. 
Page’s  life  has  been  a  training  for  the  distinguished  rwponsi- 
hilitics"  of  his  post,  that  ho  has  all  the  necessary  personal  qual- 
ifleations,  and  that  in  him  the  British  people  will  see  "a  fair 
human  presentment  of  the  American  Republic."  Ilia  close 
associates,  so  the  Philadelphia  Record  hears,  apeak  of  him  as  a 
"Isirn  diplomat.’’  and  several  newspapers  recall  that  the  late 
O.  Henry  once  said  of  Mr.  Page: 

"He  can  writ*-  a  letter  declining  a  contribution  with  thanks 
and  word  it  so  sweetly  that  the  recipient  can  take  the  letter 
to  n  hank  and  Iwrruw  money  on  it." 

Since  Mr.  Page  in  now  for  the  tlrst  time  a  prominent  official 
figure  before  the  American  public,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out 
that  he  was  l*orn  in  North  Carolina  fifty-eight  years  ago.  and 
received  his  education  in  Kandolph-Macon  College  and  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Since  then,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"He  has  been  successively  newspaper  reporter,  publisher, 
special  writer,  editor  of  The  Forum,  literary  »d riser  of  Hough¬ 
ton.  Mifflin  &  Company,  oditor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  mem¬ 
ber  of  tho  firm  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  and  editor  of 
The  WorhC>  Work.  He  was  a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Country  Life  Commission,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  General 
Education  Board.” 

Southern  enthusiasm  over  Mr.  Page’s  appointment  and  his 
immediate  acceptance  appeurs  in  the  Richmond  Times-Di *- 
patch’s  assertion  that  "no  man  since  James  Russell  Lowell  has 
been_more  splendidly  qualified  to  represent  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's."  And  this  journal  adds  that 
.the  choice  "must  command  the  profound  satisfaction  of  the 
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country,"  since  “the  republic  of  letters  is  again  recognized  in 
the  field  of  American  statesmanship.”  This  is  a  thought  which 
occurs  to  most  of  the  New  York  papers,  variously  stated.  Yet 
the  New  York  American  contends  that  "Mr.  Page  is  not  a 
‘man  of  letters'  in  the  familiar  sense  of  that  phrase.”  He  is 
rather  a  man  of  affairs.  And  these  affairs  are  not  those  of 
private  gain,  but  "those  of  contemporaneous  civilization." 
The  American  then  explains: 

"He  has  made  great  investments  of  time  and  lalair  in  the 
diffusion  of  practical  knowledge  und  in  the  promotion  of  u  thou¬ 
sand  workable  ideas . 

"We  expect  him  to  can-  more  for  actualities  than, for  theories 
— to  lie  more  interested  in  the  solid  things  of  American  eiviliza- 


s  r..  i— »•  •  »  .» 


WALTKIt  ItINKS  FACIE. 

Kdlloc.  ■•iiMUIm-t.  lift -long  Mod  of  the  Pfr*Wcni.  an  "original 
VVlUno  man,"  hi.  m  lection  a.  Aml*>«a<lor  to  Orest  llrllaln  la 
li.*"!  upon  aa  a  "  pre— inal  appotatment "  l»r  ■  Chief  Kaecutlve 
who  prefer*  Inina  to  UolUr.  lu  our  diplomatic  service. 


tion  lhan  in  the  subtleties  of  diplomacy  or  the  visions  tit  senti¬ 
mentalists." 

Pursuing  a  dmilar  thought,  the  New  York  Globe  emphasize* 
his  exceptional  familiarity  with  American  public  opinion,  so 
that  "if  English  state* men  want  to  know  what  the  United 
Stat*<*  is  thinking  and  feeling,  they  can  find  out  from  Mr.  Page." 
These  two  editorial  utterances  an’  supported  by  this  paragraph 
from  a  dispatch  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  dated  from  Garden  City, 
Mr.  Page's  home: 

"Mr.  Page  has  for  years  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  conditions  among  the  inhabitant*  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  United  State*,  and  his  knowledge  covers  a  very 
broad  scope.  He  has  traveled  extensively,  studying  and  wri¬ 
ting  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  educational  matters,  anil 
his  corps  of  associates  on  tho  staff  of  The  World’s  Work  have  kept 
him  constantly  in  touch  with  each  new  development  and  prob- 
lem  in  the  different  State*  of  the  Union." 

In  view  of  the  large  expenditures  which  Mr.  Page's  prede¬ 
cessor  made  from  his  own  pocket  while  Ambassador,  and  Prosi- 
dent  Wilson's  apparent  reluctance  to  choose  diplomat*  for  their 
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wealth,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Page  is  reckoned  as 
“not  u  rich  man."  This  fact  pleases  the  Springfield  Republican 
“as  affording  refutation  of  the  claim  that  only  millionaires  arc 
eligible  to  represent  the  United  Stales  abroad."  Similar  edi¬ 
torial  observations  are  made  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Citizen,  and  Philadelphia  I'ublic 
Ledger,  while  the  New  York  Timet  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
“if  Mr.  Page  is  to  set  a  new  example  for  our  diplomats  abroad 
in  his  mode  of  life,  avoiding  entertainments  which,  so  far  from 
increasing  respect  for  us  as  a  nation,  merely  strengthen  the  mis¬ 
taken  foreign  belief  that  we  are  all  inclined  to  extravagance 
and  ostentation,  the  country  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  ap¬ 
pointment."  Wlj^n  asked  to  state  his  position  on  this  point,  the 
new  Ambassador  is  said  to  have  replied: 

"If  you  know  me,  your  question  is  answered.  The  embassy 
will  be  modest,  and  we  hope  dignified." 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SENATE 

HE  l*OLITICAL  REVOLUTION  of  the  last  few  ym.*» 
is  nowhere  so  evident,  say  several  newspaper  writers 
who  have  been  watching  things  at  Washington,  as  in 
the  new  organization  of  the  United  State*  Senate.  First,  there 
is  a  safe  Democratic  majority  of  six,  giving  the  party  complete 
control  of  the  (Jovernment  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen  years 
and  for  the  second  time  since  the  Civil  War.  Then,  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Senate  ha*  been  accomplished  in  a  way 
paralleling  the  overturn  of  "f'anuonlsm  "  in  the  House,  by  the 
practical  alxilition  of  the  seniority  rule  in  making  up  committees. 
The  results  of  these  two  changes,  especially  when  the  personnel 
of  new  leaders  is  considered,  an*  such  a*  to  persuade  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  a  (Ind.  Dam.)  Washington  correspondent  and  the  editor* 
of  the  Washington  Time*  (IVog.)  and  Herald  (Ind.)  that  tho 
Semite  is  now  actually  a  more  progressive  body  than  the  House. 

The  breaking  of  the  Illinois  deadlock,  by  the  election  of  Col. 
James  Hamilton  Lowis  (Dem.)  and  L.  Y.  Sherman  (Hep.), 
enables  the  Senate  to  meet  without  a  vacant  chair.  Then*  are 
fifty-one  Democratic  Senators,  forty-four  Republicans,  and  ono 
Progressive,  Miles  Poindexter,  of  Washington.  This  will  Im*  the 
party  lino-up  for  the  next  two  years,  unless  d.-ath  invade*  tho 
ohamtx'r.  And  before  tho  cud  of  this  time,  note*  the  New  York 


Press  (Prog.),  the  Constitutional  amendment  providing  for  tho 
direct  election  of  Senators  will  probably  be  in  force,  so  that  tho 
next  Senatorial  elections  may  Ik*  bv  popular  vote. 

President  Wilson's  exceptional  opportunity  is  noted  by  The 
Press  in  it*  Washington' correspondence,  for  he  has  both  Houses 
of  Congress  with  him  by  "an  overwhelming  majority,"  while 

“In  only  two  years  of  President  Cleveland’s  tenure  in  office 
did  he  have  both  branches  of  the  national  legislature  in  |H>litical 
accord  with  him.  And  for  only  two  years  did  Taft  have  a 
Republican  majority  in  both  the  House  und  Senate." 

Tho  Mr.  Poindexter  is  the  only  out-and-out  third-party 
Senator.  T he  Press  names  a*  Progressives  who  still  retain  "official 
connection  with  the  Republican  party."  Senators  Ui  Follette, 
Cummins.  Gronna,  Bristow.  Clapp,  Borah,  Crawford,  Kenyon, 
and  Noma. 

The  new  Senate  organization  is  intended,  a*  Senator  Kern 
put*  it.  to  make  that  Indy  "  Democratic  not  only  in  name,  but 
in  practical  nwulls."  It  ha*  thrown  off,  explains  the  Providence 
Journal  (Ind.),  "the  customary  control  of  a  perpetual  succession 
based  on  seniority  or  service."  and  the  country  ia  "disposed  to 
applaud,"  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  note  some  of  the  consequence*  of  the  revolution: 

"Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia  was  defeated  (by  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Arkansas]  in  the  Democratic  caucus  for  president  pro  tom.,  which 
he  had  set  hi*  heart  upon.  Senator  Marlin,  of  Virginia,  lost  tho 
idarc  of  leader  of  the  Senate,  which  went  to  Senator  Kern." 

The  seniority  precedent  was  upheld  in  the  choice  of  Furnifold 
M.  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina,  a*  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  will  handle  tariff  revision.  But  tho  chairman 
find*  himself  at  the  head  of  a  committee  majority  made  up  of 
progressives  pledged  to  radical  tariff  reduction.  The  Committee 
on  I  tanking  and  Currency,  nearly  a*  important  in  view  of 
approaching  monetary  reform,  is  headed  by  Senator  Owen  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  Republican  insurgents,  “a  hopeless  minority,”  hud  to 
we  their  party  go  to  wreck,  notes  tho  Washington  Times,  but— 

"The  Democrats  are  more  fortunate.  Their  aggressive  liberal 
element  conn*  to  the  top  at  the  very  lx*gi lining  of  Democratic 
ascendency  in  the  Upper  chamber.  They  on*  started  right  instead 
of  wrong,  no  far  as  that  body  is  concerned.  Everything  indicates 
that  the  Senate  ia  become  the  more  progressive,  aggressive, 
radical  chamber.  Convcraalism  must  make  its  headquarter* 
in  the  House." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Ir  Is  through  an  oversight  of  Providence,  doubt  lew*.  «h*i  born  diplomats  Xonttxo  partfto  l  he  martial  *ptril  like  a  aqulnt  al  the  bottom  of  I  ho 
arc  not  also  born  rich. —  WosAineWt  Post.  war-chewi  —  UaaA>i»c""i  Post. 


Pmwai'Ro  ho*  Job*  for  lO.OOO  men.  but  the  Washington  oftW^eckre* 
arc  not  looking  for  that  kind  —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 
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Tiii:  announcement  by  the  Meal-  '  v 

can  government  that  there  will  lx-  l,  -  i  r  --  y»' 

no  more  blood  shed  In  Mexico  Oty  IjJ'X" 
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governmental  affairs. — Philadelphia  "who*.  e*_- 
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BRITISH  MINISTERS  ACCUSED  IN  THE  MARCONI  CASE. 

on®  declare*  he  never  owned  »n>  Marconi  shan-t  and  the  other  two  explain  that  tholr  holdings  "ere  In  the  American  Company. 


ENGLAND'S  MARCONI  SCANDAL 


THE  STOCK  SPECULATIONS  of  British  Government 
Ministers  which  compromise  such  leaders  as  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  have  caused  it  scandal  and  brought  alxiut  a  law¬ 
suit  in  England  that  threatened  at  one  time  to  overturn  the 
Ministry.  The  fracas  began  whoa  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel.  Post* 
m Outer-General,  and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  Attorney-General,  were 
accused  by  the  Paris  Matin,  which  has  an  office  in  London,  of 
fraudulently  transferring  to  the  British  Government  certain  stoek 
certificates  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Company.  They  bought 
such  stocks  nt  about  ten,  it  was  alleged,  and  sold  them  to  the 
Government  at  forty,  or  thereabouts.  When  the  Matin  people 
were  charged  with  slander  they  publicly  withdrew  their  static 
ments  and  u|M»logizcd;  but  they  were  sued  for  libel  in  London 
ami  their  complainants  were  fully  exonerated  from  criminal 
act  or  intent  Thu  shares  dealt  in.  it  appears,  were  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Marconi  Company,  not  the  British  concern,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  denies  that  he  over  had  shan*  in  either.  Then  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  Parliament  and  an  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  appointed,  one  of  whose  members  has  resigned,  charging 
a  plan  to  "whitewash”  the  accused.  Whatever  the  commit¬ 
tee's  report,  the  affair  seems  likely  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
British  polities  for  some  time  to  come.  Among  the  best  com¬ 
ments  on  these  proceedings  is  probably  that  of  Th*  Saturday 
Hrrirw  (London),  which  runs  as  follows: 

"The  evidence'  comes  to  this— that  neither  of  malice  nor  by 
accident  has  any  member  of  the  Government  had  any  dealings 
with  the  British  Marconi  Company.  But  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  has 
dealt  heavily  in  shares  of  the  American  Marconi  Company. 
Moreover,  lie  induced  his  friends,  Mr.  Lloyd-Gsorge  and  the 
Master  of  Elibank.  to  come  in. 

"The  British  and  the  American  companies  are  distinct: 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  fortunes  of  Marconi 
patents  in  England  could  have  any  influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  Marconi  patents  in  America.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs’s  deal,  in  fact, 
was  speculative.  He  '  fluttered '  in  the  Stoek  Exchange,  and  per¬ 
suaded  his  friends  to  •flutter.'  The  imprudence  of  this  is  clear; 
but  it  is  not.  in  tho  light  of  the  evidence,  corrupt  practise. 


"Might  it  not  lx*  better  for  Ministers  of  th©  Crown  to  keep 
clear  of  the  Stoek  Exchange  as  a  source  of  profit?  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  and  Mr.  Lloyd-Gcorgc  an-  paid  high  salaries,  in  n't  urn 
for  which  they  an-  cxpect<>d  to  keep  themselves  from  even  the 
appearance  of  evil.  Sir  Rufus  seems  distinctly  uneasy  about 
his  deal  in  American  Marconi*— else  why  should  he  be  so  anxious 
to  publish  that  he  made  nothing  out  of  the  transaction?  It. 
do»w  not  make  the  deal  more  innocent  that  the  dealers  wero 
unsuccessful."  . 

The  London  Times  leave*  the  final  decision  of  the  question 
to  the  House  of  Commons  commit  tec  which  will  have  to  pass 
final  judgment  on  the  transaction,  which  this  paper  concisely 
accounts  for  in  the  following  judicial  terms: 

"It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  satisfaction  to  all  right-minded  men 
that  Sir  Rufus  Isaac*  and  Mr.  lierlx'rt  Samuel  have  been  able 
to  give  in  the  witm-ss-lxix  the  most  unqualified  denial  of  the 
eharge*  inadvertently  made  against  them  by  the  Matin. 
Englishmen  are  rightly  sensitive  nlxiut  the  ixthoiibI  honor  of 
public  servants,  and  their  proud  conviction  I  bat.  whatever 
may  happen  in  the  struggles  of  political  parties,  no  British 
Minister  will  stoop  to  the  abuse  for  private  ends  of  the  im¬ 
mense  confidence  reposed  in  him.  is  the  saving  salt  of  political 
life.  There  is  nothing  in  the  vicissitudes  of  party  strife  which 
can  compare  for  a  moment  in  im|K>rtancc  with  the  maintenance 
full  and  unimpaired  of  the  high  tradition  of  the  personal  in¬ 
corruptibility  of  British  statesmen.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  and 
Mr.  Samuel  have  both  given  a  clear,  explicit,  and  categorical 
denial  of  the  rumor  or  insinuation  that  they,  being  in  possession 
of  official  knowledge  of  the  Government  contract  with  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company,  bought  share*  in  that 
company  while  the  price  was  low  in  order  to  profit  by  the  rise 
which  was  to  be  expected  when  the  oflWl  of  that  contract  came 
to  lx-  appreciated  by  the  public.  Mr.  Samuel  declared  that  he 
had  never  at  any  time  Ixmght  or  sold  or  (xissest  any  share  in 
this  or  any  other  wireless  telegraph  company;  that  he  has 
had  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  in 
any  Marconi  Company;  and  that  he  has  never  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  been  connected  with  any  purchase  or  sale  of  any  such 
shares.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  was  equally  explicit  and  emphatic  in 
his  disclaimer  as  regards  the  English  company . 

"It  still  remains  for  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  to 
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investigate  the  slanderous  charges  that  have  been  circulated. 
Wo  oro  of  opinion  that  more  delicacy  might  have  been  shown  by 
the  Minister*  involved  in  the  selection  of  their  investments. 
But  mere  laek  of  judgment  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
monstrous  offenses  that  have  been  imputed  to  them.” 


WHERE  CONSTANTINE  WON  HIS  SPURS 

HE  PRELUDE  to  the  fall  of  Adrianople  was  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Janina.  It  was  on  March  0  that  the  Greek 
Army  under  the  then  Crown  Prince,  now  King  of  Greece, 
received  from  Essud  Pasha  the  surrender  of  the  latter  city,  to¬ 
gether  with  32,000  Turkish  troop*.  The  irony  of  fate  appears 
in  the  circumstance  that  Essad  Pasha  and  Constantine  had 
studied  together  in  Germany.  We  tlnd  from  the  European 


ACTUAL  8UKKKNDKK  OK  JANINA 


KiwMt  Pasha's  brother.  Vehl.1  lley.  aecoivl  from  the  rrailer'a  rl*h«.  mr- 
renderlnu  the  rtt »  u»  General  Souuo.  afUr  a  Turkish  rule  of  .V*i  >  rara 


press  that  the  success  of  Greek  arms  was  revived  in  Athens 
with  a  loyal  enthusiasm  exprest  by  the  ringing  of  rhureh  bells 
and  the  singiug  of  the  national  anthem— too  soon  to  be  ex¬ 
changed,  remarks  tho  Paris  Figaro,  tor  the  doleful  strains  of  the 
"  Dies  Ir®."  Tho  Greeks,  declares  this  paper,  have  now  proved 
that  they  are  worthy  of  their  brave  allies  at  Adrianople  and 
Scutari.  Wo  learn  from  the  Orient  (Constantinople)  that  Con¬ 
stantino  wus  u  genuino  godsend,  a  providential  deliverer.  In  the 
words  of  this  paper: 

"General  Sapounjakis  was  at  first  in  command  of  the  Greek 
attacking  foreo;  but  ho  made  fatal  and  costly  blunders  in  ex¬ 
posing  his  troops  und  launching  useless  attack*  on  the  almost 
impregnable  lull  of  Bizani,  southeast  of  tho  city.  At  length, 
about  a  month  ago.  the  Crown  Prince  was  given  command  of 
tho  operations  around  Janina.  and  ln«gan  a  careful  movement, 
not  toward  Bizani,  hut  far  to  the  left  (west),  where  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  wore  less  formidable.  Lost  Wednesday  thery  was  a 
spirited  attack  on  the  St.  Nicholas  fort,  which  was  captured. 


and  its  heavy  siege  guns  turned  on  Bizani.  This  unexpected 
move  demoralized  tho  Turkish  force,  which  retreated  on  tho 
city  itself.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  ardor  of  the  Greek 
attack  under  the  Crown  Prince;  and  early  Thursday  morning, 
the  gallant  Essad  Pasha,  yielding  to  the  inevitable,  decided  to 
prevent  useless  bloodshed  by  surrendering  unconditionally. 
The  forces  thus  captured  by  the  Greeks,  including  Allvunian 
irregular*,  are  said  to  be*  32.000.  The  consuls  of  Russia,  France. 
Austria,  and  Rumania  are  said  to  have  acted  as  intermediaries 
to  bring  about  the  surrender.  A  teh'grain  from  Athens  places 
the  Greek  losses  in  capturing  the  city  at  5,000." 

The  importance  of  this  victory  and  its  significance  from  many 
points  of  view  inay  be  seen  from  the  following  description  of 
the  town  given  in  the  Constantinople  paper: 

"Janina  is  a  town  of  some  ls.000  to  20.000  inhabitants,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  Greeks,  the  rent  being  ul*out  half-und- 
hnlf  Moslems  and  Jew*.  It  is  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake  six 
mile*  l«*ng.  and  its  defense*  are  the  hills  surrounding  the  plain 
in  which  it  is  located.  In  the  time  of  Ali  Pasha,  'the  Lion  of 
Janina.’  17NK  to  1822.  the  city  held  twice  its  present  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arehhishop  and  contains  a  gym¬ 
nasium  and  other  sehool*.  There  is  a  small  Evangelical  com¬ 
munity  there  also.  Previous  to  1-130  the  city  was  successively 
under  Greek*.  Franks.  Servians,  and  Allianians.  Janina  was 
raptured  by  the  Turks  in  1431,  under  Murad  II.,  and  has  since 
remained  a  Turkish  possession." 

More  important  still  an-  the  further  results  of  this  event, 
proceed*  the  Orient: 

"The  fall  of  Janina  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  throe 
parties  concerned.  To  the  Turks  it  is  a  staggering  blow,  for 
they  had  considered  the  city  well-nigh  impregnable.  Its  loss 
make*  them  less  eager  to  keep  on  with  the  war.  To  the  Al¬ 
banian*  it  brings  disappointment,  as  it  in  improbable,  that  in 
the  settlement  of  the  All>anian  question  the  town  will  be  taken 
away  from  its  raptors.  To  the  Gn<ek*  this  sms-css  is  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  campaign  that  has  taken  away  nil  the  humiliation 
of  the  war  of  1K87.  But  it  means  more:  it  is  the  triumph  of 
Crown  Prince  Constantine  as  a  military  leader,  and  will  do  more 
than  anything  clue  to  endear  him  to  the  heart*  of  his  people, 
with  whom  but  a  few  year-  ago  be  was  anything  but  |H»pular." 


DECLINE  OF  OUR  AGRICULTURE 

THE  "STAGNANCY  of  American  agriculture"  will 
»tnkc  many  n*  a  strange  expression.  We  have  heard  so 
much  of  the  wealth  of  the  farmer  that  the 

world  has  Us-n  inclined  to  think  it  the  pillar  of  Wi -stern  pros¬ 
perity.  We  have  read  of  the  farmer's  automobile,  telephone. 
Oriental  rug*,  and  pleasure-trips  to  Chicago  or  New  York, 
until  wc  have  looked  upon  the  American  agriculturist  ns  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  prosperous  mom  bora  of  the  Republic. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  splendid  educational  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  and  in  the  various  State  govern¬ 
ments  and  unit trwitie*.  we  learn  from  the  Guidon  Time*  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Washington  that  agriculture  is  languishing  in  tho 
United  Slat*  -  just  as  it  Ix-gan  to  languish  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  in  Gnat  Britain.  The  majority  of  the  population  in 
the  country  turn  to  the  town  for  advancement,  while  the  ad¬ 
venturous  who  wi*h  to  remain  farmers,  wc  are  told,  sell  their 
sen*,  pack  their  goods,  and  go  to  Canada.  The  ground  of 
this  serious  condition  is  accouubd  for  in  this  way: 

.  "The  trouble  is  that  there  is  no  business  system  at  all  in 
farming.  The  farmer  has  no  ambitions.  If  ho  ha*  ambitions, 
they  are  apt  to  be  of  the  *  get-rich-quick '  variety.  Having  made 
his  money,  ho  is  apt  to  retire  and  spend  it  or  allow  his  children 
to  spend  it  in  the  cities.  Thus  labor  is  driven,  the  Innd  is  ex¬ 
hausted  and  mori gaged  to  buy  more  land  or  luxuries,  or  to  find 
the  price  of  a  trip  to  Europe." 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  commercial  prosperity  and 
success  in  the  United  States,  says  this  correspondent,  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  cooperation  among  the  farmers,  and  that  most 
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reign  supreme,  and  are  popularly  believed  to  be  carried  to  a 
pitch  of  perfection  unknown  elsewhere.  Nor  is  it  easily  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  great  and  growing  prosperity  of  agriculture.  The 
value  of  farm  property  has  exactly  doubled  in  the  decade,  and 
the  valuation  of  crops  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
year  1909  shows  an  increase  of  83  per  cent,  over  1899.  This 
is  mainly  due  to  the  rise  in  prices.  The  grain  crops,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  are  the  largest  item,  increased  in  quantity  by 
only  1.7  per  cent.,  but  in  value  by  80  per  cent.;  cotton  and  cot¬ 
tonseed,  which  form  the  next  largest  item,  increased  in  quuntity 
by  11.7  per  rent,  and  in  value  by  122.5  per  rent." 

This  "lack  of  business  methods"  is  aggravated  by  a  muoh 
more  serious  defect  in  American  life,  we  are  warned.  It  is  the 


American  business  ability  is  declared  lacking  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  national  life.  "With  all  the  attention  paid  to 
agricultural  science  and  education,  there  ought  also  to  bo  an 
increase  in  productivity.”  The  contrary  is,  however,  the  case. 
The  cause,  this  editor  thinks,  is  "the  lack  of  business  methods” 
among  farmers,  and  he  continues: 


"It  is  a  piquant  charge  to  bring  against  the  greatest  industry 
and  the  largest  class  of  men  in  the  land  where  business  methods 
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of  the  profit  of  forming  is  devoured  by  the  middleman,  prac¬ 
tically  through  the  agency  of  bankers.  Wherever  cooperation 
among  farmer*  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  prosperity  has  been  tho 
result: 

"  Already  tho  fruit-growers  of 
tho  Wost  have  prospered  hugely 
as  cooperative  sellers.  In  tho 
irrigatod  districts  of  tho  arid 
zones  enforced  cooperation  has 
produced  marked  social  effects, 
and  throughout  tho  country 
there  aro  oxamples  of  successful 
oolloctivo  enterprises." 

In  its  editorial  comment  on 
the  statements  of  this  correspon¬ 
dent  The  Timet  emphasizes  the 
point  that  the  vast  fanning  area* 
in  tho  United  States  aro  being 
neglected  and  do  not  contribute 
as  they  should  to  tho  national 
wealth:  *  • 

"Tho  American  people  are  be¬ 
coming  aware  that  tho  soil,  which 
is  tho  greatest  of  their  natural 
assets,  is  failing  to  play  its  proper 
part  in  tho  nutional  economy, 
and  that  its  development  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  population. 

That  is  so  far  from  being  tho 
case  that  tho  timo  seems  to  be 
within  measurable  distance  when 
the  United  8tatoa  will  cease  to 
export  foodstuffs  and  will  be  unable  to  support  their  own  popu¬ 
lation.  Tho  vast  change  that  has  been  in  progreWof  late  year* 
is  brought  out  in  statistical  form  by  the  results  of  the  1910 
Census,  which  has  recently  been  published.  The  urban  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  overtaking  the  rural  more  rapidly  during  the 
last  decade  than  in  any  previous  one;  and  the  two.  which  were 
in  the  ratio  of  throe  to  seven  in  1880.  aro  now  approaching 
equality.  Tho  rate  of  increase  of  the  ono  was  thric©  that  of  the 
other  in  tho  last  decade;  and.  whereas  the  urban  population  ha* 
nover  shown  so  large  an  expansion  before,  the  rural  has  never 
undergone  so  little  in  recent  decades." 
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growing  love  of  luxury  srnd  exemption  from  toil  that  is  taking 
away  the  spirit,  strength,  and  profit  from  our  rural  life,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  rising  price*  of  foodstuffs  promise  wealth 
to  the  farmer,  he  turns  to  tho  city  to  join  tho  oomplaining 
class  who  have  to  pay  the  fancy  prioea  that  fill  the  farmer’s 
pocket.  People  are  becoming  disgusted  with  the  lifo  praifted  by 
Vergil  when  ho  said  that  tho  husUndman  was  thrice  happy  if 
only  ho  knew  it.  To  quote  further: 

"  The  land  falls  to  attract,  not 
because  of  it*  poverty  or  of  for¬ 
eign  eompetition,  but  because  of 
greater  attractions  elsewhere. 
Our  correspondent  points  out 
that  tho  bout  of  tho  countryside 
turns  to  tho  towns,  while  the  en¬ 
terprising  who  wish  to  remain 
farmers  betake  thorn  selves  to 
Canada.  Most  of  tho  latter  are 
probably  men  from  tho  north  of 
Europe  or  their  sons.  Farm 
lifo  is  no  longer  good  enough 
for  Americans.  Agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  ha*  for  many  year* 
depended  mainly  on  immigrants, 
and  the  counter-attraction  of 
Canada  is  now  making  a  great 
difference.  Busincas  and  the 
town  draw  tho  nativo-bom.  and 
that  is  a  disease  very  difficult 
to  cure.  In  Europe  tho  'land 
flight, '  which  is  causing  so  much 
anxiety  now  in  Germany,  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  land  is  being  de¬ 
nuded  of  laborers,  not  of  farm¬ 
er*.  All  tho  conditions  an*,  in 
fact,  different,  and.  tho  tho 
American  commission  (of  agri¬ 
culture  recently  sent  to  Europe 
to  investigate  the  practical  meth¬ 
ods  in  vogue  there]  may  learn 
much  of  improved  methods  of 
production  and  marketing,  that 
does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  problem,  unless  they  can  revive 
interest  in  agriculture  and  restore  its  status." 


•tote  I  he  pl« 
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GERMAN  DEFENSE  OF  ARMY  INCREASE 


TIIK  VAST  mililary  projects  of  the  German  Chancellor 
and  the  huge  expenditure  involved  have  caused  great 
concern  in  Paria  and.  indeed,  throughout  Europe.  Ger¬ 
many  itself  is  shocked.  The  S2.*i0.(NN>.(XJ0  demanded  by  the 
war  budget  is  to  le  raised  by  heavy  taxation  on  rich  and  poor 
alike,  for  while  Michel  must  contribute  his  little  pig.  Germany's 


absolutely  compelled  Germany  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
secure  her  military  superiority  in  the  case  of  a  war  breaking 
out.”  More  reasons  for  the  vast  increase  in  Germany’s  war 
budget  are  thus  detailed: 

"The  Triple  Alliance  has  certainly  gained  in  internal  strength, 
but.  from  the  military  point  of  view,  it  has  been  weakened  by 
Italy’s  occupation  of  Tripoli,  which  will  compel  the  latter  coun¬ 
try  to  maintain  a  strong  military  force  iu  ibis  new  territory  for 
yean  to  come,  thus  weakening  her  military  strength  in  Kurope. 
Austria-Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  alt  ho  as  slrong  as  over 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  has  licen  politically  weakened, 
both  in  its  home  and  foreign  j>olicy.  by  the  accentuation  of  the 
Slav  question.  Scrvia's  success  against  Turkey  has,  of  neces¬ 
sity.  more  or  less  influenced  the  political  feelings  of  the  Slavonic 
section  of  the  AuMro-Hungariari  Empire;  the  increased  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  Balkan  Mate  has  converted  it  into  a  dangerous 
ncighlior  for  Austria-Hungary.  The  increased  power  of  the 
Slavonic  states  of  the  Balkans  has  rendered  Austria's  relations 
to  Russia  much  more  complicated  than  they  formerly  were. 
The  ca»us  fa'ltri*.  on  which  the  alliance  between  Germany  and 
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Austria-Hungary  was  leased,  lias  never  Uen  so  near  being  put 
to  the  test  since  it  was  first  concluded  than  was  the  case  last 
autumn.  Otherwise,  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  would 
not  have  felt  himself  calbd  upon  to  say  iti  the  Reichstag:  'If 
Austria-Hungary  bo  attacked,  wo  sliull  have  to  fight." 

Even  the  improved  Anglo-German  relations,  wo  an*  told;  have 
done  little  to  strengthen  Germany.  A  union  of  the  Slavs  in  an 
aggressive  movement  is  now  possible,  for: 

"Stirred  by  the  victory  of  their  kinsmen  in  the  Balkans,  the 
entire  Slav  world  is  seething  with  excitement.  Should  this  fil¬ 
ing  develop  into  a  definite  conviction  that  the  Germanic  races 
of  Europe  must  give  way  Ixfore  a  great  Panslavonic  movement, 
not  only  Austria-1 lungary.  but  also  Germany,  will  l>e  confronted 
by  a  highly  dangerous  situation. 

"It  is  clear  that  France  would  have  Russia  on  her  side  in 
the  event  of  a  conflict  with  Germany.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  al«out  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  llapsburg  Mon¬ 
archy  consists  «>f  Slavs,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  tier- 
many  to  reckon  with  certainty  on  the  exact  amount  of 
help  which  she  might  expect  to  receive  from  Austria-Hungary 
in  the  case  of  a  war  with  Russia.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  has 
become  essential  for  the  German  Array  to  be  strong  enough 
Successfully  to  defend  its  eastern  frontier,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war  against  France.  And 
it  is  precisely  with  this  end  m  view  that  the  new  Army  Bill  has 
been  called  into  being." 


richest  man.  Prince  von  Don  new  mark,  will  In-  pinched  to  the 
tune  of  $2,000, 000.  The  Emperor  himself  will  be  taxed  nearly 
91,000,000,  and  Frau  Krupp  must  pay  almoMt  $3,000,000.  Tho 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Germany  explain  the  increase  of 
armament  by  the  fuct  that  the  Balkan  War  has  raised  to  life  a 
powerful  spirit  of  Panslavism,  and  the  Slavs  stand  with  Russia, 
whom*  strongest  ally  is  France.  It  is  then-fore  necessary  for 
Germany,  says  the  semi-official  Continental  Correa fomtenet  (Ber¬ 
lin).  to  Ih-  in  a  position  to  defend  her  eastern  and  western  fron¬ 
tiers.  hut  the  measures  she  is  taking  are  no  "token  of  German 
hostility  to  France."  Nevertheless,  this  paper  says,  the  "re- 
|>eated  proofs  that  France  is  still  thirsting  for  'Revanche’  have 
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A  CURE  FOR  OUR  FATAL  RAIL  FLAWS 


ARK  RAILWAY  WRECKS  due  to  unexplained  rail- 
A-\  breakage  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past?  A  French 
writer,  Mr.  A.  Troller,  describes'  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
March  8)  the  new  Had  field  process  of  casting  steel  ingots  that 
is  to  produce  this  happy  result.  Incidentally  he  accuses  Amere 
ican  steel-makers  of  criminal  carelessness,  and  lays  at  their 
door  the  responsibility  of  most  of  our  railroad  accidents.  The 
now  process,  he  thinks,  will  mend  things  by  making  it  possible 
to  cast  wholo  sound  ingots,  thus  removing  the  temptation  to 
Have  money  by  using  unsound  portions,  which  he  asserts  is 
now  often  done: 

"It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  piece  of  steel  of  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  after  huving  passed  through  all  the  classic  tests,  to  break 
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Hiiddonly  in  normal  service.  An  autopsy  is  held:  then  only  is 
the  fault  discovered:  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  metal,  it  has 
escaped  all  exterior  investigation.  No  matter  what  it  is  called, 
most  often  chance  alone  may  with  justice  be  held  responsible 
for  its  presence.  The  piece  has  been  made  according  to  all 
the  rules;  thousands  of  others  formed  in  the  same  conditions 
and  subjected  to  the  same  tests  have  In-haved  irreproachably. 
.  .  .  This  type  of  accident  .  .  .  has  caustd  many  catastrophes 
—  the  rail  that  brinks  as  the  train  passes  over  it.  the  automo¬ 
bile  axle  that  fails  at  high  sp«sd.  the  motor  that  suddenly  goes 
back  on  the  aviator.  So  the  inventor  of  a  metallurgy  method 
that  will  eliminate  faults  of  this  type  deserves  to  be  hailed  as* 
benefactor  of  humanity." 

The  latest,  and  perhaps  the  happiest,  of  these  attempts  was 
described  by  Sir  Robert  Hadficld.  the  English  metallurgist,  at 
the  last  congress  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  It  consists 


simply  in  heating  the  metal  from  above  during  tho  cooling  of 
the  ingot.  When  this  is  not  done,  cooling  begins  on  all  Bides  of 
the  molds  into  which  the  molten  steel  is  poured  for  casting,  and 
the  impurities  collect  at  the  center,  where  thoro  is  also  formed 
an  empty  space  that  renders  the  ingot  unuRablo.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary*.  therefore,  to  saw  off  tho  upper  part  of  tho  ingot  before 
subjecting  it  to  the  final 
processes  of  manufacture. 

Sometimes  this  amputation 
does  not  remove  all  the 
faults,  and  the  result  may¬ 
be  a  wrecked  train.  We 
read  on: 

"Sir  Robert  Hadfield  has 
set  out  to  solve  tho  following 
problem :  To  assure  the  pro¬ 
gressive  solidification  of  the 
ingot  by  horizontal  layers 
from  the  bottom  upward, 
keeping  the  upper  parts  in 
the  liquid  state  as  long  as 
IMMsible,  so  as  to  enable 
occluded  gases  to  escape  and 
impurities  to  eollect  at  the 
top.  The  perfected  ingot-mold  shown  in  the  illustrations  has 
given  him  the  desired  solution. 

"It  hcjtni  a  movable  upper  piece,  furnished  with  a  lining  of 
refractory  sand.  Tho  metal  having  l*eon  poured  rapidly  and 
the  proper  amount  of  aluminum  having  been  added,  there  is 
placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  molten  metal  a  thin  layer 
of  cinders  topped  with  a  layer  of  ooai.  Comprcst  air  is  blown 
on  the  ooal.  which  burns  brightly,  und  thus  keeps  tho  head  of 
the  ingot  at  a  good  heat  during  a  sufficient  time. 

"The  result*  obtained  are  remarkable.  They  appear  plainly 
in  the  illustration,  where  wo  see  four  ingots.  The  first  is  steel 
cast  in  the  ordinary  way  and  very  full  of  blow-holes;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  an  ingot  of  the  same  steel,  cast  In  the  same  way,  hut 
with  .036  per  cent,  of  aluminum,  fewer  blow-holes,  hut  a  very 
plain  hole  where  the  cooling  metal  c1o*mh|  together;  the  third 
is  again  an  ingot  of  the  same  steel  with  .00  of  aluminum.  Tho 
blow-holt*  ha\e  completely  disappeared,  hut  the  central  spoco 


THE  FATAL  FLAW. 

section  of  American  rail,  ibowlng 
defects  of  tho  Ingot.  . 


HOW  THE  FLAWS  ARE  AVOIDED. 

At  the  left .  steel  coollns  in  an  lnicnt-ni<»l<l  or  the  old  form,  st 
the  right.  In  one  of  Hadfield'*  mold*,  kept  hosted  at  tho  top. 


is  enormous.  The  fourth  ingot  shows  us  the  same  steel  treat'd 
by  the  Hadficld  method:  tho  ingot  is  perfect  throughout  its 
whole  mi",  except  a  very  slight  dropping  in  the  upper  part." 

The  writer  believes  that  the  I'nit'd  States  should  wcluonio 
the  Hadfield  method  with  especial  joy.  "Our  readers.”  ho 
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says,  “know  that  that  eountry  holds  an  unenviable  record  for 
railway  accidents."  He  proceeds: 

"Investigations  have  proved  that  the  fault  lice  with  tho  very 
defective  rails  in  use  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  These 
rails  are  made  with  impure  ore  by  the  Bessemer  process,  which 
eliminates  impurities  only  partially,  whereas  in  Europe  the 
Siemens-Martin  process  has  long  been  preferred.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  primary  cause  of  rail-breakage.  In  recent  years 
the  American  steel  works,  overloaded  with  emergency  orders, 
have  thought  proper,  with  tho  consent  of  tho  railroad  com¬ 
panies  to  depart  from  tho  severe  rules  that,  in  tho  Old  World, 
continue  to  regulate  tho  working  of  laminated  products.  They 
have  stopt  rejecting  tho  whole  upper  third  of  the  ingots  and 
have  only  cut  away  a  much  smaller  portion.  Hundreds  of 
travelers  have  paid  for  this  wild  economy  with 
their  lives. 

“The  introduction  of  tho  Had  Add  process 
will  doubtless  contribute  to  modify  this  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  things,  happily  unknown  in 
Europe.” — Translation  made  Jot  The  Literakt 
Diciest. 

NEAR-DIAMONDS 

HERE  IS  NO  OEM  that  “looks  just 
like  a  diamond.”  Still,  several  kinds 
of  stones  havo  so  many  of  the  dia¬ 
mond's  properties  that  a  skilful  cutter  can 
deceive  all  but  the  elect  with  them;  and  in 
former  times  such  stone*  frequently  passed  tho 
scrutiny  of  oxperts.  Nowadays  the  testa  of 
specific  gravity,  refraction,  etc.,  easily  bar 
these  out,  and  then-  is  little  danger  that  a 
diamond  merchant  will  buy  a  colorless  zircon, 
topaz,  or  sapphire  for  the  price  of  the  finer 
gem.  This  was  once  not  uncommon,  and  we 
are  told  by  F.  B.  Wade,  of  Shortridgv  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  that  even  the  so-called 
Brugunzu  diamond,  of  the  Portuguese  crown  jewels,  is  said  to  bo 
only  a  fine  colorless  Brazilian  topnz.  Writing  in  School  Science 
and  Mathematic*  (March)  on  “(Jems  that  Kewrablo  the  Dia¬ 
mond,"  Mr.  Wade  gives  us  the  following  list  of  “ncar-dia- 
monda,”  followed  by  a  discussion: 

"First,  the  colorless  or  pale  zircon,  sometimes  calk'd  in  the 
trade  tho  jargoon; 

".Second,  the  colorless  sapphire; 

"Third,  the  colorless  true  topaz; 

"Fourth,  the  colorless  beryl; 

"Fifth,  colorless  pheuacite; 

"Sixth,  colorless  quartz. 

"These  and  a  few  other  and  rarer  colorless  gems  constitute 
tho  list  of  gems  that  resemble  tho  diamond.  I  may  say  at  this 
point  that  none  of  them  resembles  the  diamond  to  the  casual 
glance  so  closely  as  docs  the  very  brilliant  lead  glass  used  in 
making  the  so-called  ‘paste’  or  ‘stress'  imitations  so  widely 
advertised  and  sold  under  various  fictitious  titles  in  many  cities. 
Tliis  artificial  material  possesses  a  very  high  refractive  index  and 
is  capable  of  separating  the  various  colors  of  tho  spoctrum  so 
widely  that  it  affords  a  brilliancy  ami  ‘play’  of  colors  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  diamond  can  equal.  It  is,  however,  deficient  in 
hardness,  being  »>asily  attack's!  by  a  tile,  and  consequently  it  does 
not  long  resist  dulling  and  scratching  from  wear,  and  hence 
does  not  hold  its  brilliancy.  It  is  also  easily  attack'd  chemically 
by  a  nundwr  of  things  with  which  it  is  likely  to  come  in  contact 
in  wear, and  thus  he  still  further  dulM.  In  many  of  the  imitation 
diamonds  the  tendency  to  scratch  is  partially  prevented  by  using 
a  thin  slice  of  some  hard  gem  material  for  the  up|>er  surface, 
making,  in  other  words,  a  so-called  ‘diamond  doublet.’  This 
artificial  gem  has  no  real  diamond  about  it.  of  course,  altho 
formerly  a  few  real  diamond  doublets  were*  made  in  which  the 
upper  half  of  the  stone  was  made  of  real  diamond  and  lower 
half  of  some  less  costly  white  gem,  the  two  being  joim-d  at  the 
girdle  by  menus  of  gurn  mastic  or  other  transparent  cement.  The 
modern  diamond  doublet  usually  has  an  upper  surface  made  of 
a  very  thin  slice  of  garnet,  covering  usually  only  the  table,  as  the 


part  subject  to  greatest  wear.  The  garnet  used  is  pale  jn  color 
and  so  thin  is  the  slice  that  hardly  any  color  is  visible.  The 
remainder  of  the  ‘stone’  is  entirely  of  lead  glass.  Some  of  these 
‘works  of  art’  are  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  at  u  reasonable 
distance  they  would  probably  puzzle  an  expert. 

"  While  none  of  the  genuine  gems  I  have  listed  quite  approaches 
the  ‘paste  diamond’  in  play  of  colors,  many  of  them  are  nearly 
as  brilliant  in  the  lively  play  of  white  light  which  they  afford 
when  cut  in  a  manner  suited  to  such  material,  which  cutting,  by 
the  way,  should  not  In*  just  like  that  most  suited  to  tho  diamond. 

"In  regard  to  the  order  of  precedence  among  them,  1  should 
put  the  eoloriras  zircon  first.  This  gein  possesses  adamantine 
luster  in  a  high  degree,  that  is.  the  amount  of  light  reflected  from 
its  top  surfaces,  when  properly  inclined  to  the  light,  approaches 
closely  to  the  amount  reflected  by  a  genuine  diamond  surface. 

This  effect  must  not  In*  confused  with  tho  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  flashes  of  light  reflected  from  the 
inlcrtor  rear  surface*  of  tho  stone.  That  is 
another  matter.  This  adamantine  luster  give* 
what  the  French  call  Mol  to  the  zircon.  It  is 
snappy,  cold,  and  glittering  in  its  luster.  So 
closely  does  it  resemble  diamond  in  this  nwpcct 
that  1  was  able  to  deceive  a  diamond-cutter 
in  one  of  the  best  establishment*  in  this 
country  by  a  brown  zircon  which  I  wore  in 
my  scarf  this  summer,  lie  referred  to  it  ns 
my  ‘brown  diamond,’  altho  he  was  not  above 
four  feet  away  and  looking  squarely  at  it. 
Of  course,  in  a  atone  of  positive  color,  no  large 
amount  of  prismatic  ‘play’  is  possible  or  ex¬ 
pected,  and  ao  the  luck  of  it  in  my  brown  zircon 
was  not  felt.  The  cutler  would  doubtless  have 
detected  the  difference  in  a  colorless  zircon, 
but  one  not  so  expert  might  not. 

"Of  course,  in  hardness,  in  specific  gravity, 
and  in  refraction  the  zircon  is  not  like  the 
diamond.  It  is  much  softer,  .  .  .  and  it  is 
doubly  refracting,  while  diamond  is  singly 
refracting.  It  could  thus  l>e  readily  distin¬ 
guished  by  any  one  who  understood  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  tests  for  the  above  properties. 

"After  the  zircon  in  order  of  excellency  1 
would  place  the  white  sapphire.  Its  index 
of  refraction  is  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  gems 
in  my  list  except  the  zircon,  mid  its  great  hardness  renders  it 
ca|»able  of  taking  and  holding  n  polish  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  diamond.  It  does  not  |»os*cs*  the  adamantino  luster, 
however.  It*  luster  is  probably  best  defined  as  splendent.  It 
exceeds  the  luster  of  glass  and  of  the  other  gems  in  my  list 
which  have  what  is  usually  styled  the  vitreous  luster.  Belli 
the  zircon  and  sapphire  when  well  rut  nnd  pure  white  show 
a  faint  ‘play’  of  colors  and  both  give  fine  brilliancy  in  their 
re-flections  of  white  light.  I  have  fooled  many  retail  joweler* 
with  a  fine  specimen  of  white  sapphire  which  I  havo  set  in  a 
ring.  As  in  the  ease  of  zireon,  ho  with  tho  sapphire,  a  tost 
of  it*  hardness,  specific  gravity,  and  refraction  will  at  once 
servo  to  distinguish  it  clearly  from  diamond . 

“Next  to  the  zireon  nnd  sapphire  I  would  place  the  white 
topaz.  It  gives  a  faint  play  of  color,  is  hard  enough  to  resist 
wear  for  years,  and  takes  an  extremely  high  polish,  Man.' 
so-called  ‘white  topazes’  advertised  by  unscrupulous  dealers 
are  only  lead  glass,  and  many  more  are  cut  from  the  softer  and 
chea|»er  rock  crystal.  I  had  one  of  the  latter  sent  me  recently 
under  a  guaranty  that  it  was  a  genuine  white  topaz.  It  was 
a  Andy-cut  and  very  brilliant  gem.  but  it  tens  not  real  to}sii. 
I  sent  it  back  after  a  specific-gravity  test,  which  1  recorded 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper  in  which  the  gem  was  wrapt,  saying 
that  1  was  sorry  hut  I  couldn’t  use  ‘that  kind.’ 

"1  have  already  referred  to  the  Portuguese  ‘Braganza’  ns 
probably  a  white  topaz.  The  fact  that  tho  s|»eeiflc  gravity  of 
topaz  is  very  nearly  that  of  diamond  makes  it  a  still  more  dan¬ 
gerous  imitator,  but  its  hardness  and  its  double  refraction  serve 
to  distinguish  it. 

"Tin-  other  colorless  grins  in  my  list,  phenacite,  beryl,  and 
rock  crystal,  very  closely  resemble  each  other  und  all  give 
brilliant  stones  when  properly  cut.  The  phenacite  nnd  beryl 
are  but  slightly-  softer  than  topaz  and  would  wear  well.  The 
rock  cry  stal  is  the  softest  in  my  list,  anil  while  it  will  hold  its 
brilliancy  for  some  time  it  would  dull  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  or  even  months  if  subjected  to  hard  wear  as  a  ring  stone. 

"Aside  from  the  ix-culiar  interest  which  attache*  to  these 
colorless  stones  from  the  fact  that  they  may  la*  and  doubtless 
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••  THE  KEY  TO  THE  WHOLE 
PERSONALITY  OFTEN 


many  times  in  the  past  have  been  substituted  for  diamond,  either 
ignorantly  or  with  purpose  to  deceive,  there  is.  I  believe,  a  worthy  in- 
t crest  in  them,  for  what  they  really  are.  and  for  the  real  beauty  which 
they  undoubtedly 


WHAT  THE  EYE  BETRAYS 


THE  KEY  to  the  whole  personality  is  often  given  by  the 
expression  of  the  eye.  asserts  Dr.  Paul  Cohn,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  Utber  Laud  und  Meer  (Stuttgart,  March  2). 
Dr.  Cohn  avers  also  that  the  whole  bodily  constitution,  including  its 
condition  as  regards  health  or  disease,  contributes  to  the  ocular  ex¬ 
pression.  which  may  hence  be  used  iu  medical  practise  for  diagnostic 
pur|H»ses.  He  suggests  an  atlas  of  color  reproductions  of  eyes  for  this 
purpose,  and  he  gives  us  half-tones  of  two-dozen  selected  orbs  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  points  and  help  to  prove  his  case.  Some  of  these  are  real  eyes, 
while  others  are  taken  from  well-known  paintings,  for  Dr.  Cohn  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  maker  of  a  portrait  can  not  help  painting  into  the  eye 
of  his  subject  something  that  is  peculiar  to  himself.  We  read: 

"The  pictures  from  I  to  7  represent  eyes  with  different  expressions: 
some  of  them  belong  to  well-known  persons.  In  Figure  1  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  cheerfulness  is  unmistakable;  in  Figure  2.  that  of  grief. 
Figure  3  shows  vexation,  displeasure;  Figure  4.  terror.  Figure  5  in¬ 
dicates  an  expression  of  condescending  skepticism.  Figure  6  shows 
a  crafty  eye.  Figure  7  a  nervous,  distrustful  eye;  Figures  H  and  9  an* 
eyes  of  the  mentally  unsound  (from  old  paintings).  Figure  10  that 
of  u  person  with  kidney  disease  (also  from  an  old  picture)-  From 
these  Inst  it  may  be  wen  that  the  expression  of  the  eye  may  serve 
the  physician  for  diagnosis.  This  is  understandable,  when  we  recollect 
that  a  man's  whole  constitution  contributes  to  what  we  call  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  eye.  To  the  wasted  eye  of  the  consumptive  liclong 
the  sunken  eyelutll.  its  moist  luster,  the  Urge  pupil,  the  bluish  white, 
the  whole  neighborhood,  in  fact,  of  the  eye,  including  the  long-drawn 
brows,  the  long  lashes,  the  pale,  bluish,  transparent  edges  of  the  lower 
eyelid,  the  lack  of  energetic  muscular  action.  .  .  .  8o  every  constitu¬ 
tion  has  its  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye,  and  it  would  Ik-,  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  color-photography,  possible  to  compile  an 
atlas  of  medical  physiognomy,  in  which  all  such  relationships  should 
U*  brought  together. 

"Tlie  following  are  some  eyes  of  noted  persons:  Figure  II  is  that 
of  tioothe,  12  of  Y'oltairo.  13  of  Bismarck.  To  whom  the  imperial 
eye  of  No.  14  belongs  is  easy  to  tell.  That  of  Figure  IS  is  that  of 
a  noted  painter.  The  painter's  eye.  with  its  large  and  free  glance, 
belong*  to  a  class  of  its  own.  .  .  .  Nos.  It)  to  18  areeyesfrom  KafTael's 
pictures.  19  from  one  of  Botticelli's.  20  from  Guido  Reni.  21  from 
Holbein.  Figure  22  is  one  of  Ruben*’  eye*.  23  one  of  Eistermann's. 
Figure  24  is  from  a  picture  by  Murillo.  The  list  might  l>e  extended 
indefinitely.  Each  well-known  port rait-pain ter  painU  his  own  kind 
of  eyo.” — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Dioest. 


DANGEROUS  CLOTH— A  manufacturer  of  woolen  tweeds  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  British  Parliament  a  "Fabrics  Misdescription  Bill" 
whose  motive  is  said  to  be  humanitarian,  not  commercial.  The  b'll 
deals  with  flannelettes  which  are  said  to  cause  the  death  of  1,000  per¬ 
sons  annually  in  Great  Britain  by  burning.  It  is  proposed  that  goods 
conforming  to  a  specified  standard  ol  safety  may  be  labeled  "safe" 
and  that  "  misbranding"  shall  be  punishable.  The  Textile  World  Record 
I  Boston,  March)  believes  that  this  scheme  is  a  t rouble-breeder.  It  says: 

"The  fact  may  be  so.  but  to  see  it  in  its  right  relation  one  would 
have  to  know  how  many  tens  of  millions  dress  in  flannelette  and  never 
get  burnt.  Flannelette  for  night-gowns  is  nearly  the  only  wear  of  the 
poorer  classes,  being  preferred  to  calico  for  its  warmth  and  to  woolen 
flannel  for  its  price.  The  cheaper  the  cloth  the  more  readily  it  flashes 
into  flame,  and  there  have  been  proitosals  to  have  such  goods  stamps! 
‘dangerous.’  Nobody  of  intelligence  above  the  meanest  is  unaware 
that  flannelette  is  dangerous.  That  is  precisely  the  fact  that  is  uni¬ 
versally  known,  and  recognition  of  it  lias  its  dangers.  To  make  a  sale, 
drapers  may  laln-1  as  safe  cloths  which  are  really  unsafe.  The  bill  in 
Parliament  would  enaMe  a  standard  of  safety  to  be  set  up  and  pro¬ 
vide  penalties  for  those  who  misused  the  d-^scription  'safe.'  It  does 
not  seem  probable  that  the  measure  enn  satisfy  those  who  presume 
on  the  supposes!  safety  to  the  extent  of  letting  their  clothes  get  alight. 
I’erlia|»s  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  would  he  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  word  'safe'  in  this  connection  entirely." 
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THE  UTILIZATION  OF  CANCER 

HE  POSSIBILITY  that  the  abnormally  rapid  growth 
of  cancer  tissue,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
the  disease  a  terror,  should  ever  be  put  to  use  in  repair¬ 
ing  injuries  in  the  normal  organism  is  surely  sensational.  Yet 
we  read  that  cancer  extract  has  boon  found  by  Dr.  Alexia  Carrel 
to  be  a  powerful  agent  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  animal  tissue. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  experiments  have  not  been 
tried  on  human  being*. 

Possibly  some  less  danger¬ 
ous  stimulant  thau  cancer 
extract  may  be  equally  ef¬ 
fective;  and  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  experi¬ 
menter*  of  tho  Rockefeller 
Institute  have  found  *om«- 
thing  of  tho  kind.  Kays 
Bailey  Millard,  writing  on 
t  his  subjoct  in  The  Technical 
World  Magazine  (Chicago, 

March): 

“  In  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Carrel  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Burrow*  in  1911. 
it  was  found  possible  to  ac¬ 
tivate  the  growth  of  chicken 

tissues  when  extracts  of  chicken  sarcoma— cancer  tissue— ami 
chick  embryo  were  added  to  the  culture  medium.  Cancer 
extract  is  ono  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  proliferation 
of  animal  matter.  Cancer  is  not,  as  is  generally  understood 
by  the  lay  reader,  destructive  of  local  tissue,  but  rather  in¬ 
duce*  cellular  growth.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  animal  ex¬ 
tracts  used  by  I)r.  Carrel,  is  obtained  by  squeezing  the  fluid  out 
of  the  tissuo.  The  cancer  extract,  known  ns  Rau «  •areoma.  if 
npplied  to  wounds  or  fractur***  in  human  bodiew.  would,  it  is  lx- 
lievcd,  accelerate  the  reparative  processes  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  known  agent.  It  has  been  proved  to  do  so 
effectively  in  the  coses  of  dogs  and  other  animal*,  and  no  can¬ 
cerous  nITection  has  resulted. 

“But  dog*  are  dogs  and  cats  an*  eats— they  an*  distinctly  not 
human.  Still  I  am  assured  by  a  medical  man  high  up  in  the 
profession  that  the  application  of  the  sarcoma  to  human  being* 
would  not  neciwsaril.v  produce  cancer.  Koine  day  a  daring  per¬ 
son  may  come  along  and  offer  himself  as  a  subject  for  experi¬ 
ment.  Pending  this  remote  probability,  a  few  advanced  med¬ 
ical  gentlemen  in  New  York,  eager  to  try  out  this  and  other 
new  ideas  upon  human  lteings,  an*  urging  that  criminals  con¬ 
demned  to  die  be  turned  over  to  the  experimental  departments 
of  medical  institutions  to  Is*  u«*d  as  subjects  in  liehalf  of  human¬ 
ity.  Dr.  Ramlxtud.  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  is  foremost  in 
making  this  appeal  to  the  State  authorities.  Dr.  Ramhaud 
dm**  not  believe  in  capital  punishment,  and  argues  that  because 
‘a  man  bums  down  my  house  I  have  no  right  to  bum  down  hi* 
house  in  retaliation.’ 

“But  while  Dr.  Carrel  is  probably  more  anxious  than  an> 
other  medical  man  to  see  hi*  experiments  with  sarcoma  applied 
to  the  quick  healing  of  wounds  and  fracture*,  he  is  averse  to 
risking  tho  life  of  any  person,  even  a  criminal.  I  am  told  by 
medical  men  outside  the  Rockefeller  Institute  that  the  less  dan- 
gentus  extracts  an*  being  used  then*  upon  human  subject*  and 
with  considerable  success,  but  no  official  reports  have  yet  been 
made  of  tho  reoult  of  these  experiments,  nor  will  they  In*  given 
to  the  world  until  about  the  first  of  June." 

Broken  bones  are  heah*d  in  a  day  and  deep  cuts  in  eight  hours 
by  another  preparation.  .V*  we  read: 

“During  the  past  year  Dr.  Carrel  has  greatly  improved  his 
technic,  and  now  report*  that  he  has  been  able  to  study  quan¬ 
titatively  the  influence*  of  tissue  juices  on  the  grow  th  of  connec¬ 
tive  tissue  and  some  of  the  characteristics  of  their  activating 
power.  The  culture  medium  was  composed  of  one  volume 
tissue  extract  and  two  volumes  of  plasma,  or  blood  less  the  cor¬ 
puscles.  Some  of  the  extract  was  obtained  by  the  centrifugal- 
izntion  of  embryonic  tissue  after  it  had  been  mixt  with  Ringer 
solution,  which  consists  of  sodium  chlorid.  potassium  ehlorid. 


and  calcium  chlorid.  The  experiments  were  very  successful. 
One  of  the  strange  fact*  demonstrated  by  them  was  that  the 
acceleration  of  cellular  growth  was  much  more  marked  when 
the  mixture  of  tissues  and  Ringer  solution  was  allowed  to  Rtand 
in  the  refrigerator  for  several  days  before  being  oentrifugaliz«*d 
than  on  being  used  a  few  minutes  before  that  operation.  In 
other  words,  the  much  condemned  cold  storage  system  is  not 
only  very  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  tissue,  but  it  is  an 
actual  aid  to  cell  growth! 

"  ‘For  instance,'  to  quote  Dr.  Carrel'*  own  word*,  ’in  experi¬ 
ment  17:1*1.  Ringer  solution  containing  embryonic  pulp  had 

Wn  preserved  for  twenty 
days  in  cold  storage  before 
being  cent rifugali zed.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  area 
of  new  connective  tissue 
was  thirty  times  larger  in 
the  culture*  containing  the 
extract  than  in  the  con¬ 
trols.  Tin*  extract*  of  tis¬ 
sues,  cut  into  small  frag¬ 
ment*,  mashed  and  frozen, 
wen*  generally  very  active.' 

“As  to  the  application  of 
these  frozen  extract*  in  the 
healing  of  wounds,  it  was 
proved  that  they  were  able 
to  increase  the  growth  of 
eonneetive  tissu  p  forty  tiniest 
In  other  words,  a  deep  knife 
cut,  whieh  under  normal 
aseptic  conditions  would 
heal  in  two  weeks,  would 
heal' by  the  new  system  in  eight  hours,  while  a  leg  fracture  or¬ 
dinarily  requiring  forty  days  to  knit  would  unite  and  b©  cured 
in  a  day! . 

“Dr.  Carrel  believes  that  his  discoveries  will  lx*  useful  not 
only  in  determining  the  growth  of  tissue*  but  also  in  throwing 
light  upon  the  unknown  law*  of  cell  dynamic*.  Altho  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  conservative  in  hi«  statements  ni  to  their- application 
to  the  healing  of  wounds  in  human  lx»dies,  a  prominent  vivisee- 
tionist  tell*  me  that  then*  can  lx*  no  doubt  as  to  such  healing, 
for  if  it  will  operate  effectively  in  the  case  of  n  dog  or  a  cat.  a* 
reported  by  Carrel,  it  certainly  will  operate  effectively  in  the 
case  of  a  human  l*eing." 


WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY  A  RACIAL  EVIL 

UK  WORK  OF  WOMAN  in  industrial  and  professional 
occupation*,  so  much  in  evident*  in  modern  times,  is 
"an  unmitigated  evil."  declare*  The  Medical  Record 
(New  York).  This  i*  qualified  by  the  statement  that  the  writer, 
as  Ix-eom.**  the  editor  of  a  medical  journal,  take*  solely  "the 
point  of  view  of  health  and  of  the  good  of  the  race."  How  much 
doubt  soever  then*  may  Is*  from  the  economic  standpoint  about 
the  radical  change*  wrought  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world  by  the  appearance  of  women  on  the  field,  whether  a* 
aids  or  rivals  to  their  masculine  predecessor*,  he  think*  that 
the  hygienist  and  eugenist  may  stand  hen*  upon  firm  greund. 
He  goes  on: 

"Considered  from  this  as|x<ct.  the  wholesale  employment  of 
women  is  an  unmitigated  evil.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
women  refuse  to  bear  and  bring  up  healthy  children  they  will 
not  fulfil  their  physiological  duty,  and  the  nation  must  suffer. 
Woman’s  participation  in  industrial  occupations  has  during 
the  pa*t  decade  effected  great  transformations,  which  have  not 
tended  to  the  advantage  of  her  productive  and  reproductive 
strength.  In  short,  industrial  and  professional  work,  to  a  great 
extent,  unfit  a  woman  for  motherhood  and  domestic  life,  as  is 
plainly  shown  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  present  generation 
of  women  to  undertake  the  duties  of  motherhood  and  home. 
In  addition  it  is  distinctly  against  the  interests  of  the  race, 
mentally  and  physically,  that  a  mother  should  engage  in  out¬ 
side  work.  Infants  should  lx*  breast-fed.  which  is  impossible 
if  the  mother  is  working  away  from  home;  when  young  they 
should  lx*  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  mother  for  the  sake 
of  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health,  and  if  this  is  not 
done  they,  and  ultimately  the  race,  will  suffer  harm.  At  the 
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present  time  a  lamentable  waste  of  women  is  going  on.  and  the 
matter  requires  immediate  attention.  The  fact  must  he  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  rflle  of  woman  has  changed,  that  this  change  is 
not  for  the  better— at  least,  not  from  a  medical  point  of  view — 
and  while  allowing  that  the  old  state  of  affairs  has  gone,  never 
to  return,  at  the  same  time  steps  should  be  taken  to  endeavor 
to  deal  with  existing  conditions  in  such  a  manner  that  the  race 
will  suffer  as  little  as  possible.  A  necessary  movement  in  this 
direction  is  to  find  out  exactly  how  matters  stand  by  initiating 
measures  for  the  compilation  and  publication  of  national  and 
international  statistics  relating  to  the  participation  of  women  in 
industrial  pursuits." 


for  ten  months  in  the  year,  rising  to  a  yearly  output  of  nearly 
1.250.000  kilowatt-hours.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  this 
additional  supply,  as  large  as  that  delivered  by  the  central  sta¬ 
tion  in  many  a  small  Eastern  city,  is  a  valuable  asset.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  saving  would  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the 
pumping  plant  in  a  single  year.  Altogether  this  installation 
is  a  startling  example  of  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Western 
hydraulic  engineer  when  he  is  really  face  to  face  with  difficulties. 


»» 


PUMPING  WATER  TO  PUMP  MORE 

WATER 

ABIT  of  American  ingenuity  in  a  hydroelectric  station 
that  pumps  up  water  for  supplying  its  own  wheel*  is 
described  in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York.  March 
15).  When  we  reflect  that  part  of  the  water  pumped  by  this 
plant  furnishes  energy  to  pump 
up  more  water,  "and  so  ad  in¬ 
finitum,"  it  makes  one  a  little 
dizzy.  There  is  no  perpetual 
motion  here,  however,  for  the 
water  is  pumped  up  for  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  distance 
through  which  it  finally  falls, 
so  that  there  is  always  a  good 
Italanco  on  the  right,  side  of  the 
energy  acoount.  The  pumping 
is  only  to  bring  the  supply  to 
the  proper  point  to  take  the 
big  plunge  which  really  runs 
tho  plant.  Says  the  writer : 

"To  the  first  thought  of  the 
uninitiated  it  seems  a  bit  like 
lifting  one's  self  by  one's  boot¬ 
straps.  or  carrying  to  a  trium¬ 
phant  conclusion  the  favorite 
scheme  of  perpetual  motion. 

On  tho  contrary,  it  is  a  siu- 
gularly  clover  and  ingenious 
method  of  conserving  water 
supply  in  a  territory  where 
water  is  precious  and  the  avail¬ 
able  amount  limited.  Tho  situ¬ 
ation  is  briefly  this:  A  plant 
working  on  the  somewhat 
scant  and  variable  supply  of 
rendering  available  a  head  of  over  1.000  feet,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  found  itself  painfully  short  of  water.  Had  there 
been  a  second  stream  available,  it  w’ould  have  paid  to  go  to 
considerable  expense  to  add  its  flow  to  that  of  the  primary  source 
of  power.  This  ha*  often  been  done  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
increasing  .oad  and  stationary  water  supply.  In  the  present 
case  no  such  auxiliary  stream  was  available  at  or  near  the  level 
of  the  main  supply.  A  group  of  springs,  however,  at  a  lower 
level  gave  hope  of  additional  water  in  paying  amount,  and  the 
bold  expedient  was  adopted  of  pumping  this  water  supply  to 
the  level  of  the  main  head-works  by  electric  power.  And  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  which  one  can  drop  more  than  l.INN)  fi>et 
on  to  tho  wheels  below  by  pumping  it  less  than  150  feet  is  not 
a  source  of  energy  to  be  held  in  contempt. 

"The  project  as  actually  carried  out  involves  an  automatic 
pumping  station  driven  by  the  simplest  form  of  induction  motor 
directly  coupled  to  a  centrifugal  pump  capable  of  delivering 
3.5  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  against  a  head,  including  fric¬ 
tion.  of  138  feet.  The  little  pumping  plant  requires  no  atten¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  very  interesting.  Except  in  May  and  June, 
when  the  primary  water  supply  outruns  the  capacity  of  the 
pipe  line,  it  pays  to  pump  the  spring  water.  At  normal  load 
it  takes  67  kilowatts  to  deliver  the  3.5  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
the  upper  level,  and  this  quantity  of  water  represents  217  kilo¬ 
watts  at  the  generators  below.  There  is.  therefore,  obtainable 
at  the  expense  of  the  pumping  plant  170  additional  kilowatts 


a  mountain  stream,  fortunately 


TRACKLESS  STREET-CARS 

WHY  SHOULD  we  continue  to  lay  tracks  for  our  street¬ 
cars  to  run  on?  Tracks  were  necessary  when  rough, 
■tone  pavements  abounded,  but  smooth  surfaces  of 
asphalt,  tarred  macadam,  and  wood-block  are  now  common, 
both  in  city  and  suburb.  Over  these,  automobile  vehicles  of 
all  speeds  and  weights  run  easily  and  in  vast  numbers.  Amid 
them  lurehc*  along  the  unwieldy  street-oar  of  the  pattern  of 
1880.  running  on  steel  rail*  that  are  laid  and  maintained 

at  huge  expense  and  serve 
only  to  make  the  otherwise 
smooth  pavement  dangerous  to 
motor  vehicles.  The  ooming 
of  u  better  day  in  more  ways 
than  one  may  he  discerned: 
New  York.  Chicago.  Washing¬ 
ton.  New  Haven,  und  Indian¬ 
apolis  have  had  motor-  huiwcs 
for  some  time,  Detroit  is  in¬ 
troducing  city-owned  busses  to 
compete  with  the  trolley-linos, 
and  two  companies  are  being 
formed  to  introduce  motor- 
busses  in  Pittsburg.  Hays  a 
writer  in  Thr  Hornier*  Age 
(New  York)  in  part : 

"At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  commercial  vehicle  has  the 
outlook  for  business  been  so 
favorable  in  the  Pittsburg  dis¬ 
trict  as  now.  Especially  no¬ 
ticeable  is  the  growth  in  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  automobile  bus 
lines.  The  I*ittshurg  Auto 
Transit  Company  will  apply  for 
a  charter  with  initiid  capital 
stock  of  $75,000.  The  busses  to 
he  purehaMd  will  sent  thirty- 
four  people,  and  it  is  planned  to  make  a  ten-minute  schedule 
from  the  down-town  district  out  to  Shadysidc.  East  Liberty, 
and  the  north  Highland  districts  by  way  of  Grant  Boulevard. 

"More  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  route  proposed  is  now  used 
by  automobiles  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  everything  else. 
Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  distance  is  paved  with  asphalt  or 
wood-block 

"Orders  have  been  placed  with  a  prominent  automobile  com¬ 
pany  for  sufficient  machines  of  fiO-horso-power  capacity  to  start 
the  service  in  good  shape.  The  car*  will  be  30  fret  long,  mounted 
on  5-ton  trucks,  and  will  cost  about  $0,(XX)  each. 

‘‘S|«caking  of  this  enterprise  the  other  day.  Captain  Oursler 
said:  'The  naans  of  transportation  now  afTorded  citizens  of 
!*itt*hurg  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Something 
must  la*  done,  and  the  motor-car  is  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Through  its  use  we*  will  have  50  in-r  cent,  better  service  than  is 
now  supplied.  The  present  company  has  been  formed  in  tho 
l«c lief  that  real  l*cncfit  will  Ik*  conferred  upon  the  victims  of 
Pittsburg’s  deplorable  street-car  service.' 

"At  aiwmt  the  same  time  this  spring  the  Alpine  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  will  commence  operations,  using  five  motor  omnibuses 
manufactured  by  well-known  street-car  builders.  The  ears  are 
50  horse  power,  27  feet  long,  and  will  seat  thirty-two  persons 
each.  They  are  modeled  along  lines  used  in  street -car  di*signs 
and  are  expensively  furnished  in  mahogany  with  plush  seats. 
The  cars  are  heated  by  their  own  exhaust  and  are-  electrically 
lighted.  The  Alpine  Company  will  charge  a  fare*  of  ten  cents." 


Letters  and  Art 


HAN  gUKNTINH  PRISONER*  WATCHING  H AKA II  HKKNII AKIIT. 

A  dozen  condemned  lo  death  occupy  the  front  rx>"  Id  bo  BUillcorg  of  2.000  before  whom  the  great  actress  performed. 


BERNHARDT  TO  THE  PRISONERS 


THE  RARE  QUALITY  of  human  tenderness.  dreeribcd 
by  Montaigne.  wan  recently  illustrated  by  one  o f  lb*  Boat 
gifted  member*  of  hi*  people.  *ay*  Mr.  Francois  do 
Tonan  in  L’lllutlralion  (Puri*).  Tho  incidont  occurred  in 
California,  on  February  22.  during  tho  visit  of  Mmr.  Sarah 
Ilornhanlt.  Tho  CaJiforniun  climate  may  have  plavod  a  part 
in  it,  for  tho  writer  describe*  tho  State  a*  "perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  countries  in  tho  world,"  and  ho  ha*  an  interesting 
theory  Hint  "the  softness  of  it*  climate  and  tho  beauty  of  it* 
garden*  ami  vineyard*  appear  *omohow  to  influence  the  ohar- 
aotor  of  tho  people."  "In  tho  severity  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,"  a*  ho  observes,  "then*  is  mingled  a  certain  amount 
of  liberality  and  kindness,  and  Californian*  look  upon  the  man 
who  has  violated  tho  statutes  of  tho  country  a*  a  rreaturr  who 
has  rather  been  afflicted  by  a  fleeting  attack  of  disease  than 
as  an  animal  alwolutely  incurable  who  ought  to  be  confined 
or  obliterated."  On  Washington’s  Birthday,  tho  ('alifomian 
authorities  invited  Madame  Bernhardt,  then  on  tour  in  that 
State,  to  play  before  the  prisoners  of  San  Qucutin.  This  must 
have  furnished  a  new  sensation  for  even  Sarah,  who  has  not 
led  an  absolutely  quiet  life.  In  her  audience,  wo  are  told,  were 
2,000  prisoners  of  all  races  and  nationalities,  including  Chines*-. 
Japanese,  mulattoes.  and  negroes.  Women  were  not  excluded. 
Tho  McNamara  brothers  might  have  been  picked  out  among 
the  throng.  The  pieee  presented  was  written  by  tbc  actress's 
son.  Maurice,  and  is  called  "A  Christmas  Night  During  the 
Tenor."  In  the  account  we  are  quoting,  written  by  one  whom 
Madame  Bernhardt  invited  to  accompany  her.  it  is  said  that 
when  the  curtain  rose  displaying  Sarah  as  \farum.  the  vivandif-re, 
the  French  contingent  among  the  audience  shouted  lustily 
“Vice  In  France!  I’ire  la  F rare.! "  A  Belgian  who  had  mur- 
dered  his  wife  and  her  lover  "began  to  weep  hot  lean,  then 
burst  into  hoarse  laughter,  which  again  melted  to  tear.-*."  Bach 
scene  ended  with  "frenetic  bravos"  ami  shrill  whistles,  a  form 
of  approbation  that  startled  the  writer,  but  which  he  explains  as 


an  American  sign  of  approval.  At  the  end  of  the  performance 
a  prisoner  appeared  upon  the  stage  aud  rendered  n  song  that  had 
been  dedicaP-d  to  Sarah  by  bis  comrades,  entitled  "Down  from 
the  Hill-tops."  At  the  same  time  he  presented  a  bunch  of 
violet*  and  rend  au  address  that  had  been  composed  by  Abraham 
Ruef.  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  the  great  actress.  Kouf 
is  described  to  the  French  a*  the  "Alsatian  Socialist,  well  known 
on  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  who  was  condemned  as  a  prisoner 
for  twelve  years  for  aiding  the  Socialist  mayor.  Schmidt,  in  hi* 
embezzlement  of  public  money."  Tin-  address  may  be  translated 
as  follows: 

"San  Quentin,  California. 
"Madame  Sarah  Bkrnharpt:  . 

"In  this  life  the  most  of  us,  outside  or  inside,  lire  prisoners. 
It  is  only  rarely  that  it  is  given  us  to  bo  absolutely  free.  To 
those  who  an-  confined  within  strong  walls  ami  liehind  bar* 
of  unbreakable  steel  them  intervals  are  at  present  things  of  the 
future,  and  to  all  appearaneo  very  far  off.  But  to-day.  for  one 
short  hour,  these  walls  of  stone  have  vanished,  and — thanks  to 
your  marvelous  personality  and  your  enchanting  art  — we  have 
l»een  at  perfect  liberty  in  soul  and  mind,  and  captives  only  to 
the  singular  genius  and  incomparable  art  through  which  you 
have  justly  gained  the  title  of  ‘The  Divine  Sarah.'  For  one 
short  hour  we  have  lieen  free  and  untrammeled  in  our  com¬ 
munion  with  the  spirit  of  human  greatness,  that  spirit  which 
after  all  is  the  real  basis  of  our  lielief  in  immortality.  .  .  .  This 
opportunity  of  making  an  address  to  you.  and  your  kind  pres¬ 
entation  to  us  of  your  art.  will  Ih<  long  remembered  by  those 
who  are-  present,  the  humblest  a*  well  as  the  most  important. 
The  woman,  the  actress,  the  play,  all  have  affected  us  greatly. 
The  majority  of  us  had  never  previously  been  accorded  the 
distinction  of  personally  seeing  you.  much  less  of  tasting  the 
delights  of  your  incomparable  art.  Living  as  wo  do  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  we  have  looked  upon  you  as  the  radiant  star  of  dramatic 
art.  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  imperial  success.  As  a  result 
of  the  genius  to  which  we  all  bow  as  absolute  slaves,  the  highest 
ideals  of  life  which  we  have  ever  imagined  have  been  at  this 
moment  perfectly  realized,  and  we  present  to  you  our  grateful 
thanks  for  the  glories  and  the  splendors  of  the  art  which  you 
have  graciously  enabled  us  this  day  to  enjoy.  We  recognize 
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also  l  he  kindness  and  generosity  which  have  prompted  you  to 
give  such  a  vital  pleasure  to  the  unfortunate  captives — the 
victims  of  the  mutable  lot  of  life.” 


THE  DECLINE  OF  BOOK-READING 

A  STRANGE  THING  aliout  the  appetite  for  fiction  is 
that  it  seems  not  "lo  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on."  This 
-  is  the  opinion  exprest  by  Mr.  George  I*.  Brett,  head  of 
the  great  Macmillan  house  of  publishers  in  this  country;  and 
bis  opinion  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  booksellers  through¬ 
out  America.  In  the  Atlantic  for  April,  Mr.  Brett  quotes  a 
prominent  bookseller  as  saying  that  •'while  the  number  of  new 
novels  published  in  any  year  was  constantly  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  the  total  number  of  such  novels  sold  .  .  .  was  no 
greater  than  when  the  numlier  of  separate  novels  issues!  was  less.” 
Instead,  then,  of  the  fiction-reading  public  growing  with  the 
|N>pulation,  it  seems  to 
l*e  standing  still.  Rut 
|H-rbups  it  is  only 
the  hook-buying  public 
that  is  stationary. 

There  are  other  muling 
supplies.  The  enor¬ 
mous  growth  of  fietion 
magazines  ami  the  In¬ 
crease  of  Carnegie  li- 
hntrics  are  factors  that 
Mr.  Brett  apparently 
overlooks.  Hilt  the 
stagnation  he  men¬ 
tions  must  also  Ik*  even 
more  true  of  the  sale  of 
serious  liooks,  essays, 
travel,  poetry,  thinks 
Mr.  Hretl,  who  goes  on 
to  give  a  curious  state¬ 
ment  of  the  faith  of 
publishers  in  the  face  of 
this  public  apathy,  a* 
shown  by  their  works: 

"Thu  number  of  books 
published  in  the  United 
Stat«>s  has.  in  fact,  in- 
crenscd  very  greatly  in 
the  last  ton  years  or  so. 

In  the  year  HSU.  which 
was  an  active  one  in 

the  publishing  world,  aliout  eight  thousand  volumes  were 
produced,  whereas  in  HHO  the  much  greater  number  of  thirteen 
thousand  new  publications  was  issued,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
current  year  indicate  an  even  larger  number  of  new  volumes." 

The  increase  is  especially  remarkable  in  books  devoted  to  the 
study  of  great  human  problems: 

"The  increase  in  number  of  hooks  published  is  more  or  less 
uniform  in  all  departments  of  literature,  but  it  is  especially 
notable,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  view  of  the  present 
unrest  and  the  discontent  in  existing  conditions,  that  a  very 
great  increase  has  occurred  in  the  number  of  liooks  issued  in  the 
last  few  years  on  socialism  ami  its  allied  subjects,  while  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  humanitarianism  in  the  country  may  ha  '.raced 
in  the  considerable  ntinilier  of  new  l>ook«  which  an-  living  tv-  i:-l. 
devoted  to  social  betterment  and  philanthropic  studies  and 
kindn-d  topics. 

"These  two  classes  of  books  an*  among  the  most  interesting 
signs  of  tho  times,  the  liooks  on  socialistic  subjects  showing  how 
widely  the  criticism  «»f  our  existing  system  has  entered  into  the 
thought  of  our  times,  and  how  many  persons  must  Ik*  devoting 
their  efforts  to  attempts  at  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
present  unrest.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  in  the 


number  and  importance  of  volumes  issued  in  what  may  1m*  called 
works  of  social  betterment  show  conclusively  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  social  service,  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  con¬ 
ditions  for  all  classes  of  the  community." 

Another  curious  fact  brought  to  light  is  that  "the  life  of  a 
‘ be>t-sv!ler *  novel  is  now  little  longer  than  a  month,  as  compared 
with  a  period  of  |iopularity  extending  over  several  years,  when 
the  vogue  of  the  'liest-seller'  first  became  a  feature  of  book- 
publishing.”  When  the  falling-off  of  non-fiction  readers  is 
taken  into  account  the  situation  becomes  more  serious.  Mr. 
Brett's  explanation  of  the  lack  of  pru|Kirtional  increase  noted 
above  is  that  "no  publisher  has  yet  been  clever  enough  to 
solve  the  great  modern  problem  of  distribution."  Further: 

"It  was  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  if  I  mistake  not.  who  point¬ 
ed  out  some  years  ago  that  no  book  of  general  literal  tin*  had 
ever  lx*en  adequately  distributed  or  puIJithcd  (in  t  he  literal  sense), 
and  the  difficulties  of  distribution,  and  more  especially  the  costs 

of  distribution,  have 
greatly  increased  sines* 
then.  To  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  wort  hy  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  book  is,  ns  I 
have  already  point'd 
out.  a  matter  of  high 
satisfaction  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  right  sort, 
critics  of  publishers  and 
publishing  met  hods  to 
the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing;  yet,  to  know, 
or  to  frol  morally  ccr- 
tain.  that  thousands  of 
his  fellow  citizens  would 
value  the  work  ns  great¬ 
ly  as  the  publisher 
himself  appreciates  it, 
must  Ik*  a  matter  for 
despair  if  no  effective 
or  practical  means  ex¬ 
ists  for  bringing  it  to 
their  attention. 

"Some  years  ago  the 
publisher's  task  was  a 
happier  and  easier  one, 
for  then  then*  worn,  In 
considerable  numbers, 
among  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  IxHik-lovcrs  w  hose 
chief  delight  consisted 
in  the  discovery  of  the 
new  author  and  the  now 
l»ook  of  merit.  The 
discoverer  would  tell  all 
his  friends  of  his  'find,' 
to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  publisher  and  author.  Many  a  dinner-table  in  I  how* 
days  was  made  pleasant  by  such  bookish  talk.  It  is.  alas, 
very  rare  to-day.  The  late  Gold  win  Smith,  the  last  time  the 
writer  saw  him  in  New  York,  remarked  that  he*  had  not  heard  a 
book  mentioned  at  a  dinner-table  for  several  years. 

"The  publishers  themselves  are  largely  to  blame  for  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  l>ook-tastcr,  as  a  class,  bv  having  adopted  for 
their  wares  the  slogan  of  modern  ‘efficient '  busmens:  'Take  the 
goods  to  the  customer' — a  method  which  n*ults  in  my  receiving 
twenty  or  so  circular  letters  a  day.  which  go  into  the  waste-paper 
basket  unread,  and  lias  so  filled  our  blanket  newspaper*  with 
advertisements  that  my  eyes  have  become  trained  until  I  think 
I  can  say  that  I  never  we  the  advertisements  in  my  morning 
newspaper.  IN-rhaps  this  is  a  |K<culiarity  of  mine,  but  I  suspect 
it  i*  Ix-coiiiing  general  with  the  public.  At  least  on  one  occasion 
lately  an  author  complained  to  me  that  his  book  was  never 
advertised.  In  reply  I  pointed  out  to  him  an  advertisement  of 
the  l-Nik  in  qiieslion  in  the  newspaper  in  his  hand,  which  he 
confest  to  have  liren  reading  on  his  way  to  my  office. 

"The  publisher  who  discovers  or  invents  a  new  method  which 
shall  Ik*  both  practical  and  effective  for  the  distribution  of  Iwxiks  • 
of  general  literature  will  confer  a  boon  u|h»ii  tho  author,  whose 
book  will  then  be  sold  to  all  possible  purchasers;  upon  tho 
public,  many  individuals  of  which  would  gladly  buy  some  books. 


APR  Rt'Rrn  ADDRESS  TO  THE  ACTRESS. 
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now  on  the  publishers'  shelves,  of  which,  under  the  present 
methods,  they  will  never  learn;  and  especially  upon  the  publish* 
era  themselves,  whose  profits  increase  greatly  as  increasing 
numbers  of  copies  of  a  work  are  sold,  and  whose  lack  of  profits 
on  publications  of  these  classes  is  due  almost  entirely  to  their 
failure  to  find  practical  methods  for  the  distribution  of  such 
books.” 

The  solut'on  of  the  problem  of  distribution  tried  by  a  firm  of 
booksellers  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  difficulties  are  much  less 
than  with  us,  might  point  to  a  useful  method  for  this  country: 

"These  booksellers  have  made,  or  attempted  to  make,  a  card 
catalog  of  the  book-reading  population,  classifying  the  book- 
buying  publio  according  to  the  subjects  in  which  the  individuals 
comprising  this  public  are  interested;  and  whenever  a  work 
oomes  into  their  book-shop  which  is  likely  to  intermt  persons  in 
this  classified  list,  they  are  communicated  with  by  post-card, 
giving  a  description  of  the  book  and  author.  Thousands  of  such 
cards  are  mailed  daily.  Unfortunately,  such  an  experiment 
would  be  almost  impossible  of  trial  in  this  country  with  its  many 
large  cities  scattered  over  a  much  greater  expanse  of  territory,  all 
of  which  are  centers  of  interest  and  influence  to  tbeir  surrounding 
populations,  and  are,  in  addition,  much  more  shifting  and  un¬ 
stable  than  similar  communities  in  the  Old  World." 


AN  OFFER  TO  IMPROVE  OUR 
LANGUAGE 

UR  FA  I  LURK  to  improve  the  language  appreciably  since 
tho  days  of  Shakespeare.  Milton.  Addison  and  some 
others  has  not  seemed  to  cause  any  gnat  pessimism 
here,  as  far  as  we  have  noticed,  but  it  is  mating  concern  in  Japan 
and  brings  a  generous  offer  of  help.  As  Western  artists  have 
revived  and  glorified  the  old  art  of  Nippon,  so  Raatcrn  writers 
may  revise  and  improve  the  English  tongue.  The  Japamae 
mind  is  astonished  at  what  Whistler  and  Monet  and  others 
who  gained  inspiration  from  the  Fast  have  foqnd  in  the  work 
of  the  despised  "Ukiyoye  school."  This  art  "turned  meaning- 
less  for  us  a  long  time  ago,"  says  the  Japanese  poet,  Yono 
Noguchi  and  its  "beauties  were  lost  in  time's  dust."  In 
his  quaint  Knglish  ho  tries  to  solve  the  question  whether  the 
Interchange  of  literary  methods  between  Bast  and  West  ran 
wtrk  as  successful  results  os  the  painters  achieved  when  they 
took  their  cue  from  Utamaro  and  Hiroshige.  In  the  London 
Academy  he  lug*  permission  "  to  reflect  and  consider”  whether 
"wc"— Japanese,  we  take  it— "can  pay  any  tribute  to  the 
English  language  when  w’e  adopt  it  for  writing."  Any  lan¬ 
guage  has  "beauties  and  characteristics."  he  avers,  which 
"cun  not  be  plainly  seen  by  those  who  are  bom  with  them." 
He  finds  it.  rather,  "a  foreigner's  privilege  (or  is  it  the  virtue  of 
capital-lettered  ignorance?)  to  see  them  and  use  them  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  to  his  best  advantage,  as  he  conceive* 
it.”  Such  phrases,  no  doubt,  exhibit  to  our  eyes  some  of  the 
difficulties;  but  wo  fiud  from  what  follows  that  Mr.  Noguchi 
takes  another  view  of  the  matter: 

"It  may  seem  strange  to  think  how  the  Japanese  art  of  the 
Ukiyoye  school,  nearly  dead,  commonplace  at  its  host,  could 
work  such  a  wonder  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  Western  hand: 
but,  after  all.  that  is  uot  strange  at  nil.  And  can  we  not  do 
the  same  thing  with  language?  Not  only  the  Knglish  language, 
but  any  language,  is  bound  to  become  stale  and  stupid  if  it 
shuts  itself  tip  for  too  long  a  time;  it  must  sooner  or  later  be 
rejuvenated  anti  enlivened  with  some  new  force.  To  shake 
off  classicism,  or.  to  put  it  move  abruptly,  to  forget  everything 
of  history  or  usage,  often  means  to  make  a  fresh  start ;  such  a 
start  must  be  expected  to  come  front  one  great  enough  to  tran¬ 
scend  above  it.  or  from  a  foreigner.  And  the  latter's  ignorance 
(blessing  is  that  ignorance;  in  his  case  l»-«,onies  a  strength  and 
beauty;  it  is  only  he  who  can  dare  an  extraordinary  act  in 
language  such  as  no  native  writer  ever  dreams,  and  the  result 
will  bo  no  -mall  protest,  sometimes  u  real  revelation.  That  is 
why  even  we  Japanese  can  make  some  contribution  to  the  Kng¬ 
lish  language  when  we  use  it." 


l*rocee«ling,  tie  takes  a  fall  out  of  some  of  our  moribund  literary 
formulas: 

"The  Knglish  poem,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  governed  too  greatly 
by  old  history  and  too-respectahle  prosody;  just  compare  it 
with  the  Knglish  prose  which  has  made  such  a  stride  in  the 
recent  age,  to  sec  and  be  amazed  at  its  unchanging  gait.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  my  destitution  of  musical  sense  (a  Western  critic  d«- 
dared  that  Japanese  are  mostly  unmusical)  to  find  myself  more 
often  unmoved  by  the  Knglish  rimes  and  meters;  let  mo  con¬ 
fess  that,  before  perceiving  the  silver  sound  of  a  poet  like  Tenny¬ 
son  or  Swinburne,  born  under  the  golden  clime,  my  own  Jai»- 
anese  mind  already  revolt*  and  rebels  against  something  in 
Knglish  poems  or  verses  which,  for  lack  of  a  proper  expression, 
we  might  call  physical  or  external.  As  my  attention  is  never 
held  by  the  harmony  of  language.  I  go  straightforward  to  the 
writer’s  inner  soul  to  speculate  on  it,  and  talk  with  it;  briefly, 
1  am  sound-blind  or  deaf — that  is  my  honest  confession.  I  had 
no  reply  to  one  Knglish  lady  the  other  day  who  wrote  mo  to 
inquire  concerning  the  underlying  rhythm  of  my  poetical  work, 
as  1  had  no  thought  about  it  when  it  was  written;  my  mind 
always  turns,  let  me  dare  say.  to  something  else.  I  usod  to 
read  the  work  of  Knglish  poets  in  my  younger  days,  but  I  soon 
gave  up  my  reading  of  them  when  1  thought  that  my  literary 
salvation  would  only  come  through  my  own  pain  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  As  far  aa  the  language  is  concerned,  I  need  not  much 
of  it  for  my  assistance,  because  my  hope  is  to  become  n  poet 
without  words.  While  some  critio  or  poet  accuses  me  for  Iteing 
faulty  and  even  unnatural.  I  am  quite  content  with  my  work, 
because,  alt  ho  it  may  not  bo  so-called  literature  or  poetry,  it 
is  I  myself,  good  or  had.  noble  or  ignoble,  high  or  lowr.  And 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  understand  by  poetry. 

"We  treat  poetry,  tho  it  may  sound  too  ambitous  to  tho 
We* tern  mind,  from  the  point  of  it*  use  or  uselessness;  it  rises, 
through  a  mysterious  way,  to  tho  height  of  it*  peculiar  worth, 
when*  its  uxclessncMs  turns,  lo,  to  usefulnc**.  When  one  knows 
that  the  things  useless  are  the  things  most  useful  under  differ¬ 
ent  circumstance  (to  give  one  example,  a  littlo  stone  lazy  by 
a  stream,  which  becomes  important  when  you  happon  to  hear 
its  sermon),  he  will  that  the  aspect  of  uselessness  in  poetry 
is  to  be  doubly  valued,  since  its  usefulness  is  always  bom  from 
it.  like  the  day  out  of  the  bosom  of  night.  You  nan  not  call  it, 
I  trust,  merely  a  Japanese  freakishneiM  or  vagary,  if  we  appear 
to  you  in  the  matter  of  poetry  to  make  too  much  ado  nl>out 
nothing.  1  dare  say  wc  have  our  own  attitude  toward  poetry." 


A  FEMININE  THEATRICAL  MISSIONARY 

THE  NEW  AGE  of  feminism  has  a  fresh  laurel  in  the  fact 
that  tho  most  interesting  figure  connected  with  the 
theater  in  England  is  a  woman.  She  is  not  an  actress, 
but  the  owner  and  director  of  the  Manchester  repertory  theater 
named  "The  Gaiety."  The  repertory  idea,  which  is  gaining 
a  strong  footing  in  other  British  cities,  is  said  to  be  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  success  of  her  example.  Miss  liorniman  is 
the  energrtic  person  who  has  accomplished  so  much  with  the 
fortune  left  her  by  her  father,  the  wealthy  importer  of  tea. 
Johanna  Sherrick,  writing  in  The  Theater  Magazine  (New  York) 
for  April,  tells  us  that  during  his  lifetime  her  father’s  "distaste 
for  the  theater  extended  so  far  that  he  prohibited  liis  daughter 
from  the  childish  joys  of  ‘playing  theater,'  and  in  her  young 
womanhood  he  kept  her  rigidly  away  from  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances."  After  his  death  her  sympathies  wore  engaged  by  tho 
theater  movement  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  headed  by 
W.  B.  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory,  and  it  was  through  her  benev¬ 
olence  that  the  Abbey  Theater  in  Dublin  was  maintained 
during  the  first  struggling  years  of  tbnt  now  successful  and 
famous  folk  theater.  After  seeing  the  Irish  theater  standing 
on  its  own  legs,  she  began  an  experiment  with  the  repertory 
idea  and  fixt  upon  Manchester,  instead  of  Loudon,  ns  the  boat 
place  for  pioneer  work.  The  writer  recounts: 

"She  chose  for  her  manager  Iden  Paine,  a  young  actor  native 
to  the  smoke,  and  he  engaged  a  company  which  contained  not 
a  single  famous  name.  A  three-months'  experiment  at  a  con¬ 
cert  hall  enlisted  the  support  of  the  press  ami  public,  and  this 
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preliminary  cantor  proved  successful.  Then  Miss  Homiman 
bought  and  rebuilt  the  Gaiety,  redecorating  and  refurnishing 
the  interior,  taking  out  100  seats  to  render  it  more  comfortable, 
and  adding  space  where  scenery  is  built  and  painted  and 
where  wardrobes  are  cut  out  and  made.  She  enlarged  the  com¬ 
pany  and  set  herself  to  the  presentation  of  plays  of  a  high 
standard.  At  the  end  of  two  years  this  woman  manager’s  bold¬ 
ness  had  won  out.  The  theater  paid  expenses,  and  when  sho 
launched  into  a  short  London 
spring  season  her  compact  little 
company  and  repertoire  of 
fifty  plays,  most  of  them  new, 
satisfied  the  critics  and  the 
paying  public,  and,  what’s 
more,  gavo  the  manager  a 
world-wide  reputation. 

"For  every  year  following,  a 
short  London  season  has  been 
a  feature  of  Miss  Horniman's 
program,  with  such  a  degree 
of  healthy  appreciation  that 
she  has  boon  urged  to  establish 
a  repertory  theater  in  that 
Babylon,  to  be  conducted  with 
the  same  aspiration  toward 
high  things  that  she  has  shown 
in  Manohiwter. 

"To-day  the  little  Gaiety 
organi/ation  is  at  its  height,  for 
never  has  Miss  llorniman  had 
so  excellent  a  company  and 
staff.  In  Lewis  Cannon  she  has 
found  a  talented  director,  pro¬ 
ducer.  and  actor.  Ho  was  one 
of  the  original  member*  of  the 
fumous  Court  Theater  com¬ 
pany  under  Vedrenne  and 
Barker,  when*  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  production*  were  made, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  Miss  llor¬ 
niman  owe*  the  well-rounded 
splendid  production*  which 
have  kept  up  the  Gaiety's 
standard  in  the  last  two 
year*.  'Hindlo  Wakes'  was  last 
spring’s  London  production, 
which  further  spread  the  fame 
of  Miss  llorniman,  her  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  her  company.  In 
1012,  also,  they  played  a  suc¬ 
cessful  tour  through  Canada, 
appearing  but  once  in  the 
United  State*.  Boston  was  the 
fortunate  city  to  witness  a  matinee  performance  of  John  Mase¬ 
field’s  ’Nan,’  in  which  Miss  Irene  Hooke  acted  the  name  part." 

During  the  past  few  weeks  Miss  llorniman  has  made  her 
second  invasion  of  this  country,  and  has  given  a  season  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Theater  in  Chicago.  It  is  the  one  American  city 
that  rather  prides  itself  upon  its  "repertory"  achievements, 
naming  over  the  work  of  Mr.  Donald  Robertson,  the  Drama 
Player*,  nnd  its  "New  Theater  of  lamented  memory."  In  the 
person  of  one  of  its  critics,  Frederic  Hatton  of  the  Chicago 
Keening  Post,  it  told  these  intruder*  that  it  would  "not  like 
them  if  they  oome  among  us  as  evangels  attempting  to  convert 
the  heathen."  Rather — 

"Wo  would  havo  them  consider  themselves  as  reenforcements 
to  a  battlo  which  has  long  been  waging  locally  and  now.  with 
tho  assistance  which  they  and  Lady  Gregory  are  giving  us. 
likely  to  result  happily.  For  Miss  Horniman’s  company  has  the 
most  ambitious  repertory  of  any  similar  company  which  has 
appeared  here.  Tho  ideal  organization  of  this  sort  is  one  in 
which  tho  players  arc  of  such  versatility  that  they  may  attempt 
with  equally  satisfactory  outcome -anything  from  genre  drama 
to  tho  loftiest  of  the  classics.  And  such  are  the  limits  of  the 
Manchester  repertory.  While  the  company  has  built  up  a  new 
school  of  serious  English  drama,  it  has  also  brought  to  revival 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  past  Anglo-Saxon  dramatists.  So  far 
it  has  not  concerned  itself  with  foreign  plays,  a  field  which  our 
Drama  Players  invaded  courageously. 


"  'What  the  Public  Wants’  made  an  ideal  opening  effort. 
Tho  it  is  laid  in  England,  it  has  an  international  quality.  There 
are  plenty  of  Sir  Charles  II ’organs  among  our  publishers,  and 
they  would  be  quite  as  much. characters  on  the  stage  if  there 
were  a  Bennett  here  to  prick  them  at  the  point  of  the  pen  to 
the  footlights.  One  has  some  such  feeling  about  Worgan.  He 
seems  to  be  so  unwilling  on  the  stage,  a  human  machine,  as  it 
were,  which  resents  the  display  of  its  workings. 

"People  who  read  plays — 
and  they  are  legion  in  Chi¬ 
cago— need  to  be  told  little 
about  ‘What  the  Puhlio 
Wants.'  And  those  who  do 
not  read  plays — they  ore  su¬ 
per-legion — do  not  read  re¬ 
view*.  But  personally  it  was 
a  surprize  to  see  how  well  the 
play  acted.  Somehow  we  had 
not  taken  Bennett  seriously  as 
a  playwright.  One  felt  of 
'What  the  Public  Wants’  that 
it  was  a  splendid  character 
study  which  by  some  act  of  the 
printer  was  divided  into  acts 
instead  of  chapters.  It  is  filled 
with  Bennett's  delightful  ob¬ 
servations  of  public  charac¬ 
ters;  also  of  hi*  whimsical 
knowledge  of  women,  dram¬ 
atic  critics,  and  the  Five 
Towns;  but  so  an-  his  novels 
and  his  fouillctoni." 

After  a  variety  of  experience 
with  the  Manchester  players, 
the  same  critic  yield*  them 
enthuHiastic  praise: 

"These  Manchester  actor* 
undoubtedly  are  the  envy ''of 
all  English  and  American 
player*  who  an*  on  the  monot- 
onou*  treadmill  of  a  single 
day-in  and  day-out  rAle. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  the 
opportunities  Mr.  Rosmer  has 
had  this  week  as  the  critic  in 
’What  the  Public  Wants,’  as 
Dick  Gureil  in  'Nan,'  os  the 
tramp  in  ‘Milos  Dixon,'  and 
as  the  poet  in  'Candida.' 
It  would  take  five  years  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  under  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  professional  production  in  America. 

"And  Miss  Horniman’s  company  is  even  more  fortunate  than 
Lady  Gregory's  organization  booauae  it  has  a  much  wider 
repertory.  The  Irish  Players  do  not  dare  to  wander  off  the 
native  rod.  The  best  part  of  these  Fine  Arts  Theater  engage¬ 
ments  is  that  they  are  creating  a  public  for  repertory  in  Chicago, 
a  larger  public  than  exists  in  any. other  American  city  for  this 
enlightened  form  of  play  presentation." 

Miss  Sherriek  tells  us  that  Miss  llorniman  follow-s  tho  example 
of  the  ThAUre  Francois  and  "the  actor  who  plays  a  duke  one 
night  may  serve  as  butler  in  another  play  on  the  following  night." 
Mr.  Hatton  give*  some  individual  characterization  of  the  art  of 
these  actors  in  Arnold  Bennett's  "What  the  Public  Wants"— 
reprinted  in  McClure' i  Magazine  a  couple  of  years  ago: 

"Th«*  llorniman  company  in  this  piece  not  only  gives  an  en¬ 
semble  performance  of  distinction,  but  there  are  individual 
achievements  which  stand  out  as  markedly  as  the  Nathaniel 
Jeffeote  of  Mr.  Ix»ma*  in  'Hindle  Wakes.'  Here  the  touch  must 
be  urban,  and  that  is  imparted  with  particular  succiws  by  Percy 
Foster  as  the  editor,  .Sir  Charles  W organ,  and  by  Milton  Rosmer 
as  the  brother  who  becomes  the  dramatic  critic.  Mr.  Foster 
brought  out  skilfully  the  determined  egotism,  the  mechanical 
efficiency,  the  unletteredness,  the  sophistry,  tho  professional  air, 
and  the  amatory  awkwardness  of  the  striking  and  thoroughly 
Bennettesque  character  intrusted  to  him.  No  less  delightful 
was  the  elegant,  leisurely,  thoughtfully  cynical  critic  created  from 
the  author’s  lines  by  Mr.  Rosmer." 
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having  first  subsidised  the  Abbe,  TbHuroT  Dublin,  then  fouiMtaMh* 
Oalety  Theatre  foe  repertory  plays  a<  Manchester.  Rnxlatwl. 
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example  has  IMQ  followed  by  twenty-three  olhnm 


THE  GOSPEL  TEAMS  OF  WICHITA 


TUB  PROBLEM  of  getting  laymen  to  do  active  church 
work  haw  apparently  been  solved  in  the  city  of  Wichita. 
For  Wichita  laymen  an*  going  out  into  the  highway,  ami 
byway,  of  Kansas  and  oven  over  tho  border  into  Oklahoma,  and. 
organized  a*  "go*  pel  team.,",  have  brought  about  nearly  2.000 
convention,  in  their  year  of  activity.  A.  a  Wichita  paator  ex¬ 
plain.  it  in  Thr  Continent  (Chicago),  tho  movement  wai  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  Billy  Sunday  revival.  Moat  of  the  A.200  person* 
converted  "won*  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  churches, 
but  not  to  1m*  lulled  into  inactivity;  ia*tead,  they  were  organ¬ 
ized  for  Biblo  study.  service,  and  sacrifice."  Tom  Blodgett's 
gospel  team,  the  first  one,  was  not  planned,  but  came  into 
exi.tcnce,  a.  tho  writer  believes,  providentially.  It  was  like 
thin: 

"Soon  after  the  close  of  tho  Sunday  evangelistic  meetings  the 
a  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  was  to  bo  absent  for  a  Sabbath. 
Ho  invited  Tom. Blodgett,  of  the  wholesale  firm  of  Cox-Blodgett, 
a  convert  of  the  late  campaign,  to  take  charge  of  the  evening 
service.  Mr.  Blodgett  invited  some  of  the  recently  converted 
friends,  all  good  fellows,  to  meet  him  at  the  Young  Men's  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  at  G.30  r.M.  Sunday,  saying.  'We  an*  going  out 
to  have  a  good  time.'  The  men  met  in  the  parlor.  Mr.  Blodgett 
outlined  tho  plan,  and  after  general  prayer  they  proceeded  to 
the  church. 

"After  the  congregation  had  sung  some  gospel  songs  and  each 
man  had  led  in  prayer — this  was  the  first  public  prayer  for  most 
of  them  each  man  in  turn  told  in  his  own  way  what  it  uxant 
to  him  to  be  a  Christian,  and  what  a  friend  ond  helper  he  had 
found  Jesus  to  be.  As  a  result,  that  night  nineteen  men  came 
forward  and  decided  to  live  a  Christian  life.  To  date  no  fewer 
than  47ti  converts  are  credited  to  the  work  of  Tom  Blodgett's 
team." 

There  arc  now  in  Wichita,  says  our  informant,  "no  fewer  than 
twenty-four  ’gospel  teams’  or  groups  of  men  who  conduct  serv¬ 
ices  in  churches,  theaters,  halls,  shops,  or  in  the  open  air.  and 
these  teams  have  visited  more  than  a  hundred  towns  and  cities 
within  2oO  miles."  lie  goes  on  to  tell  of  their  work: 

"Just  one  year  from  the  organization  of  the  first  team.  1,913 
men  and  boys  have  been  reported  as  converted  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  work  of  this  aggressive  lay  ministry.  Converts 
in  other  towns  in  turn  have  organized  teams  and  have  extended 
the  work  into  other  districts,  and  report  similar  harvests.  A 


letter  before  me  from  a  town  in  Oklahoma  expresses  gratitude 
for  the  visit  of  one  of  our  teams,  when  forty  convert*  were  si*- 
cured,  and  the  writer  adds  significantly,  ‘We  now  have  a  team 
of  our  own  and  have  visited  a  numlier  of  places,  and  down  to 
date'— a  period  of  aliout  two  months— ‘we  have  125  converts.' 

"Shortly  after  the  team  work  began  the  leaders  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  visited  the  city  and  added  not  n  little 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  organized  men.  The  rhurehea  perfected 
a  federation  and  securod  a  secretary  who  began  at  onoe  to  make 
date*  for  the  teams  and  to  give  general  supervision  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  work.” 

These  gospel  teams,"  it  appears,  an*  made  up  of  men  from 
all  walks  of  life: 

"There  an*  linkers  and  barbers,  capitalists  and  cattlemen, 
dentists  and  drivers,  editors  and  electricians,  lawyers  and  lalmr- 
«t*.  merchants  and  mechanics,  teachers  and  traveling  men.  all 
hound  together  by  one  bond  of  faith  in  Jesus,  one  stedfast  and 
consuming  purpose  to  win  men  into  the  kingdom.  These  men 
walk  long  distances  to  hold  meetings,  go  in  automobile*,  or 
charter  l*ullman  cars,  as  the  case  may  n •quire,  each  man  paying 
his  own  traveling  expense*  and  hotel  bills,  giving  freely  of  his 
time,  substance,  and  service  for  the  Master,  lately,  however, 
our  independent  Kansas  towns,  when  visited,  prefer  to  pay 
traveling  expenses  and  give  entertainment. 

"No  t  wo  'meeting*  are  conducted  exactly  alike.  Usually  there 
is  hearty  singing,  much  prayer,  earnest  and  din*ct.  and  the 
speaking  is  not  unlike  the  testimonies  given  at  the  class  meeting 
of  the  early  Methodist  movement  when  each  one  told  his  relig¬ 
ious  experience  and  what  God  had  done  for  him.  Often  the 
meetings  an*  continued  long  into  the  night,  sometimes  into  the 
early  morning  hour*,  but  seldom  is  a  meeting  held  when  there 
are  no  visible  result*.  and  a*  many  as  fifty-nine  convert*  have 
been  reported  from  a  single  night’s  work. 

"Nor  do  the  men  confine  themselves  to  Sablwth  services  or 
set  times;  they  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  win  men.  One  incident 
will  illustrate:  . 

"A  few  days  ago  some  of  the  men  of  Tom  Blodgett's  team 
went  on  their  annual  hunting  expedition.  At  supper  time  they 
arrived  at  a  ranch-house  some  fifty  miles  away.  Supjter  over, 
the  big-hearted  ranchman,  to  show  the  genuineness  of  his  hos¬ 
pitality,  brought  in  glasses  and  a  well-fllbd  decanter  of  old  rye, 
and  proposed  that  the  boys  have  the  usual  ’good  time.'  Imagine 
his  surprize  when  one  of  the  team  said.  ‘Since  we  were  here  last 
year  we  have  been  converted  and  have  eut  booze.  Thanks; 
we  don't  drink.' 

"With  evident  embarrassment  and  stammering  apologies,  the 
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big,  broad-shouldered  ranchman  m*de  a  hasty  retreat  with 
glasses,  decanter,  and  contents.  On  learning  that  there  was 
to  be  n  meeting  in  the  church  sonic  two  miles  away  the  men 
proposed  that  all  hands  go.  They  did.  and  the  night  air  rang 
with  gospel  songs  as  the  men  of  the  team,  the  ranchman,  his 
family,  and  help  walked'  through  the  moonlight  to  the  rural 
church.  After  the  leader  said,  ‘The  meeting  is  now  open,'  the 
team  prayed,  talked,  and  exhorted  iu  turn,  and  never  was  such 
a  service  in  that  community. 

"Next  day  the  team  hunted  little  for  game;  they  had  meat 
to  eat  the  world  knew  not  of.  and  all  the  country  folk  present 
the  night  before  kept  their  phones  busy  inviting  all  their  neigh- 
bors  far  and  ni>ar  to  a  service  that  night  to  be  conducted  by 
some  business  men  from  Wichita.  The  place  was  crowded, 
and  tho  Spirit' of  God  wus  there  in  manifest  power,  the  ranch¬ 
man  alone  seeming  unmoved. 

"  Next  morning  when  the  team  entered  the  auto  to  come  home 
the  ranchman  asked  that  he  might  accompany  them  to  the 
main  road.  This  reached,  all  got  out,  joined  hands,  and  then 
cneli  member  of  the  team  prayed  earnestly  for  the  people  of 
the  community,  but  especially  for  their  host.  When  the  last 
man  had  ceasod,  the  hruwny  ranchman,  with  bowed  head  and 
tearful  eyes,  uttered  his  first  prayer,  'God  lie  merciful  to  me,  a 
Hiuner.’  Tho  Lord  is  adding  to  the  churches  daily  those  who  are 
being  saved.  This  is  how  Wichita  is  winning.” 


RELIGIOUS  COMPLEXION  OF  CANADA 

NE  FAVORITE  FORM  of  innuendo  offered  tho  United 
Statist  by  foreign  writers  is  the  mention  of  the  large 
number  of  adherents  of  different  religions  that  it  har¬ 
bors.  Put  in  tho  form  of  a  Frenchman's  paradox,  we  arc  "tho 
land  of  forty  religions  and  ono  sauce.”  Tho  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  has  lately  issued  a  bulletin  enumerating  the  religions  to 
In-  found  in  Canada,  and  wo  discover  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  HI  hoods.  Someof  these nre  "rather  non-informativo."  ob¬ 
serves  The  Christian  Guardian  (Toronto),  290  adherent*  being 
duhhed  "Undenominationalists,”  AM)  classed  as  belonging  to 
"various  sects."  and  32.490  "Uni  perilled."  For  all  this,  it  is  said, 
•‘them  are  nearly  HO  different  kinds  or  varieties  of  religion,  or 
lack  of  it,  to  bo  found  in  Canada."  The  figures,  we  am  in¬ 
formed,  do  not  relate  to  membership  in  the  churches,  hut  indi¬ 
cate  the  occltwiostieal  preferences  of  the  pistple,  as  stated  by 
t  hem  selves  to  the  Government  enumerators.  The  I’mJiyhrian 
(Toronto)  gives  the  figures, of  the  principal  denominations  with 
certain  statements  of  percentage*  and  increase: 

"Anglicans,  1,043.017;  Baptists,  382,066;  Congregational- 
isls.  34.064;  Jews.  74.604;  Lutheran.  229,804;  Methodists. 
1 ,079,892;  Presbyterians.  1.116.324;  Catholics.  2.833.<H1; 
Unitarians.  3,224;  Salvation  Army,  1M.H34;  Doukholwrs,  10.493; 
Evangelicals,  10,696.  Comparing  these  figures  with  tho  total 
population  of  the  Dominion  it  ap|s*ars  that  the  Homan  Catho¬ 
lic.  urv  now  39.31  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  Anglicans, 
14.47  per  cent.;  Methodists,  14.9H  per  cent.;  I Tinbyteria ns, 
I6.*4H  |M-r  cent.;  Lutherans,  3.19,  and  Baptist*.  6.31  percent. 
The  increase  pi«r  cent,  in  the  different  bodies  was  as  follows: 
The  Anglicans  increased  in  ten  years  .¥1.06  per  cent.;  Homan 
Catholics,  27.06;  Methodists,  17.7H;  Presbyterians.  32.3*.*; 
Lutheran,  148.43;  Baptists,  20.33,  and  Salvation  Army.  82.71." 

The  picturesque  religious  complexity  of  our  northern  neigh¬ 
bor  is  further  set  forth  by  the  The  Christian  Guardian: 

"One  striking  thing  is  the  fact  that  the  religions  of  the  Orient 
have  coinc  *o  us.  Here  are  the  figures:  Buddhist.,  10,012; 
Confucians,  14,562;  Shinto*,  1.289;  Sikhs  and  Hindus.  1.768; 
while  1 1.840  are  classed  as  Pagans.  There  are  74.564  Jews  and 
797  Mohammedan*. 

"The  number  of  agnostics  is  very  small,  just  3.110.  but  there 
am  26,027  who  come  under  the  head  of  No  Religion.  It  i.  evi¬ 
dent  that  most  people  to-day  want  to  be  known  as  professing 
some  religion  or  other,  and  the  class  who  exulted  in  the  name 
Infidel  or  Atheist  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  This  does 
not  mean  that  unlwlief  is  dead,  but  that  the  l«at tie-ground  hw« 
shifted. 


"It  is  somewhat  bewildering  to  note  the  multitude  of  smaller 
sects,  whose  names  to  most  of  our  readers  will  be  almost  mean¬ 
ingless.  For  instance,  there  an-  28  Apostle*.  15  Armenians, 
582  Relievers.  151  Carmelites,  88  Covenanter*.  64  Daniel’s  Hand, 
55  Dissenter*.  512  Gospel  People.  20  Holy  Hollers,  42  Marshall- 
ites.  297  Saint*,  and  39  Saints  of  God.  We  venture  to  sav  that 
even  some  of  our  college  professors  would  be  somewhat  puzzled 
to  identify  some  of  these  rather  strange  specimens. 

"The  Dowieites  still  survive,  but  they  only  number  66.  The 
Millennial  Dawnite*  ha\ e created  quite  a  flurry  in  certain  wet  ions, 
and  it  will  surprize  some  to  know  that  they  can  only  muster, 
all  told.  407  individuals.  Pastor  Russell's  following  of  Bible 
Student*  totals  only  518.  Evidently  the  pastor's  printed  ser¬ 
mon*  have  not  done  the  work  they  wi  re  expected  to  do.  Our 
good  friend*  the  Christian  Scientists  liavo  increased  nearly  94 
per  cent,  in  the  ten  year*,  but  even  then  they  can  only  muster 
5.0 73  person*.  Evidently  this  singular  delusion  is  not  destined 
to  make  great  headway  among  the  people. 

"Some  of  the  most  striking  increases  among  the  smaller  bodies 
are  worth  noting.  The  Lutheran*  have  increased  137,340,  or 
nearly  160  pi  r  cent- ;  tho  Greek  Church  has  increased  72,877. 
or  406  per  rent.;  while  tho  Jew*  have  increased  58,103,  or  354 
per  rent." 

The  comment*  of  the  organs  of  the  two  leading  I  Vo  testa  nt 
denomination*  are  not  of  a  jubilant  nature.  Says  The  I'rrshy- 
trrian: 

"For  almost  half  a  century  the  Methodist  denomination  ha* 
been  numerically  the  strongest  branch  of  Protestantism  in 
Canada,  with  the  Presbyterian  second  and  the  Anglican  fairly 
close  up  in  third  place.  Now  Presbyterian*  lead  by  a  majority 
of  35,432  over  the  Methodist*,  and  the  Methodist*  are  only 
30.875  more  than  the  Anglican*. 

"  While  IVvabyterianism  ap]M«m  to  have  flourished  during  the 
past  decode,  it  has  scarcely  held  it*  own.  Had  Methodism  not 
fallen  back  in  if*  percentage’  of  increase  from  17.07  in  1901  to 
14.98  in  1911  Presbyterianism  would  still  lie  in  the  second  place. 
We  have  come  out  ahead  bceausp  the  other  fellow  slacken!*!  up 
hi*  pare. 

"The  British  immigration  will  account  in  large  measure  for 
the  great  increase  in  our  Anglican  population.  In  point  of 
number*  they  gained  more  during  tho  decade  than  any  other 
IWestant  denomination.  Their  gain  was  361,523.  while  Pres¬ 
byterianism  gained  272.882  and  Methodism  163,906. 

"Our  Methodist  contemporary  says  that  them’  figure*  will 
furnish  material  for  some  of  its  Church'*  statistician*,  and  say* 
that  it  will  bo  iicreKsarv  to  explain  to  the  Church  at  large  just 
how  and  why  these  things  an*  so. 

1  ‘ Presbyterian*. a* well  as  Methodist*,  should  pore  over  these 
figure*.  We  have  only  kept  the  old  pace  of  the  past  decade*, 
and  we  have  saggisl  somewhat  at  the  tape,  for  our  |H«reentagi' 
of  increase  at  1911  is  .20  l«n*  than  it  was  at  1901:  We  have 
need.  too.  for  intensive  growth  a*  Presbyterians,  since,  with  our 
larger  population,  we  have  leu*  communicant*  than  the  Meth¬ 
odist*.  The  figures  an — Methodist,  361.710;  iVosbyteriau, 
296,939.  While  we  have  36.432  more  people  than  the  Method¬ 
ists  we  have  56, « 7 1  less  church  members." 

The  Methodist  figun-*  "will  give  some  who  love  to  groan  a 
good  phan!**  to  exercise  their  peculiar  gift,"  say*  The  Christian 
Guardian,  but  this  journal  is  not  willing  to  admit,  os  some  say, 
that  its  Church,  "mo re  than  any  of  the  others  has  lost  her 
spiritual  grip  and  fervor,  is  not  preaching  a  full  uml  satisfac- 
tory  gospel,  has  been  untrue  to  the  Won!  of  God.  and  faithless 
in  presenting  it*  truth."  On  the  other  band,  it  declares,  "the 
Methodist  Church  is  receiving  a  far  smaller  number  of  members 
and  adherents  through  immigration  than  are  several  of  the  other 
churches,"  and  adds: 

"Somehow  we  an*  not  abb1  to  grieve  much  over  this  fact,  if 
the  explanation  of  it  is  that  there  are  more  Presbyterians  anil 
Church  of  England  people  coming  to  Canada  than  there  are 
Methodist*.  But  if  the  explanation  is  that  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Canada  doc*  not  get  a  grip  upon  the  Methodists  that  are 
coming  into  the  country,  a*  the  other  churches  manage  to  with 
their  people,  then  we  have  a  real  reason  to  feel  sorry  and  re¬ 
buked.  Whatever  be  the  facts  in  the  case  just  here,  we  are 
assured  of  this,  that  there  is  a  very  serious  leakage  so  far  as  oui 
own  Church  is  concerned,  and  we  must  somehow  search  out  the 
way  of  remedy.” 
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UPSHOT  OF  THE  CHURCH-UNITY 

TALKS 

A  KTEMUS  WARD  once  declared  that  the  rebellion  must 

/-A  be  put  down  even  if  all  hi»  wife's  relations  had  to  go 
^  to  the  front.  To  a  lay  observer  of  the  discussions 
of  representative  denoniiuAtionalists  on  church  union  that  we 
have  given  from  week  to  week,  such  is  about  the  "measure 
of  sacrifice ’’  that  the  speakers  have  been  aiding  to  concede. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  scries  of  addresses  given  in  Rostou 
was  to  present  a  statement  of  what  the  respective  denomina¬ 
tions  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  Christian 
unity,  but  to  the  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican  "the 
speakers  made  more  of  the  things  they  insisted  on  than  the 
things  they  were  to  give  up  -the  solidarity  of  their  denomina¬ 
tions  than  the  cause  of  organic  unity.”  The  Unitarian  and 
Congregational  denominations  are  so  small  “as  not  very  much 
to  involve  the  discussion” — at  least  as  this  observer  it. 

Leaving  out  the  Catholic  Church  "as  one  of  no  possible  conces¬ 
sions,”  woapproaeh, for  Protestantism,  the  grand  problem,"  when 
we  take  account  of  what  the  Methodists.  Baptists,  and  lYrahy- 
te liana  have  to  say.  to  which  we  may  add  the  Episcopalian*.  as 
having  u  oertain  importance  not  exactly  measured  by  number*." 
Without  reviewing  the  arguments,  which  werv  given  in  brief 
in  our  aeries  of  articles,  we  subjoin  The  Republican'*  conclusions: 

"Upon  the  whole,  it  would  look  from  these  addresses  as  if 
we  should  continue  for  a  while  longer  to  lie  a  eountry  of  '40 
religions.’  if.  perhaps,  no  longer  of  ‘only  one  gravy.’  Then-  are 
17  varieties  of  Methodists  and  15  kinds  of  Baptists.  It  should 
he  noted,  however,  that  the  Harvard  Church  course  did  not 
include  any  rocogni&d  advocate  of  unity.  This  may  have 
been  designed  in  order  to  get  the  average  opinion.  ‘Those  who 
think,’  says  the  Congregational id.  ’that  the  project  of  church 
unity,  initiated  two  years  ago  by  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  and  subsequently  indors'd  by  a  dozen  other 
oommunions.  is  a  useless  or  even  ’chimerical  undertaking,  an- 
little  aware  of  the  strength  of  purpose  liehind  the  movement.’ 

"The  influenced  permitting  from  the  Kvangclieal  Alliance  and 
the  Edinburgh  conference;  the  work  of  clergymen  like  Newman 
•Smyth,  Washington  (lladden.  and  Albert  P.  Fitch,  among 
CnngregationalisU.  or  Episcopal  laymen  like  Robert  II.  Gardiner 
and  Silas  McBoc.  who  has  recently  re-ignc<1  the  editorship  of  l  be 
Churchman  to  found  the  new  Condi  udire  Quarterly,  an*  not 
to  be  overlooked,  to  say  nothing  o'  .he  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  with  John  R.  Mott,  wiij  ha*  been  culled  the  greatest 
living  spiritual  form*.  The*,  are  moving  intelligently  in  a 
direction  in  which  the  Protestant  l ’hutch  is  bound  to  move 
sooner  or  later.  The  unit  in  the  -hunn.  as  in  business,  is  in¬ 
creasingly  cooperation.  but  it  u  likely  to  |iaa*  through  a  first 
stage  of  federatio  i  ” 

The  Congregalionalid  (Boston)  seems  to  think  dial  the  editor 
>f  The  Republican  lias  "succeeded  remarkably  well  in  penetrating 
to  the  gist  of  the  sueeessive  addresses."  He  also  seem*  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  of  I)r.  A.  W.  Vernon,  of 
Harvard  Church,  the  instigator  of  the  series.  The  position 
of  the  latter  is  thus  summarized  by  his  church  paper: 

"He  said  that  the  leading  impression  left  on  hi*  mind  wa< 
the  disposition  of  the  speaker*  to  emphasize  more  what  they 
were  not  willing  to  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  unity  than  what  they 
were  willing  to  give  up.  The  general  character  of  the  de¬ 
liverance  hail  made  him  feel  that  church  unity  was  far  off. 
but  that  the  next  step  should  Is*  the  union  of  bodies  most  alike. 
President  Horr's  address,  he  thought,  opened  the  wav  for  a 
closer  approach  between  Baptists  and  Congregational!*!*.  Dr. 
Vernon  thought  that  most  Congrcgationalisi*  would  be  willing 
to  yield  the  use  of  water  when  presenting  their  infants  in  dedica¬ 
tion  to  God,  that  they  would  la*  quite  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead*  of  their  little  ones.  And  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  both  Congrygationali*?*  and 
Buptists  would  disiicate  their  infants,  would  baptize  only  1*^ 
lievers,  and«would  permit  baptism  by  any  method  the  candidate 
preferred.  l>r.  Vernon  expressed  his  belief  in  Episcopal  super¬ 
vision  shorn  of  any  sacerdotal  pretensions.  In  Congregational¬ 


ism  and  IVesbyterianism  to-day  the  pastor*  are  too  busy  with 
local  problems  to  do  this  larger  work,  and  the  secretaries  of 
missionary  societies  do  not  carry  the  necessary  authority  for  it. 
When*  Congregationalism  rules  alone  it  may  ruin.  Our  ehurchew 
need  men  who  will  direct  and  inspire  our  common  aggressive 
Christian  undertakings.  The  one  fundamental  conviction  that 
Congregationalist*  would  not  give  up  is  the  lielief  that  the 
Church  is  the  servant  of  the  individual  Christian  and  not  his 
master . 

"On  another  point  both  Dr.  Vernon  and  The  Republican  are 
apparently  agreed,  and  that  is  the  rather  uncompromising 
attitude  of  l»r.  Eliot,  the  representative  of  Unitarianism.  Dr. 
Vernon  was  disappointed  that  the  president  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  did  not  recognize  the  Christian  basis  of 
unity,  and  The  R>  publican,  after  noting  the  emphasis  that  Dr. 
Eliot  put  on  freedom  of  thought  and  the  right  to  private  judg¬ 
ment.  declares.  ‘If  one  may  U*  a  modern  Sadducee.  denying  im¬ 
mortality,  or  replace  theid**a  of  heaven  with  a  sort  of  Nirvana, 
or  a  personal  God  with  a  sort  of  un<*onscious  soul  of  thu  world 
and  still  be  a  Unitarian  because  he  i*  religious  and  thinks  freely, 
the  so-called  orthodox  denominations  would  find  that  here  was 
something  too  shadowy  to  unite  with.”’ 

A  novel  solution  of  the  disunion  situation  of  the  l*rctoHtnnt. 
churches  is  proposed  by  The  C  nicer •ali*t  leader  (Boston).  This 
eonsists  in  the  change  of  a  single  word: 

"Every  sect  recognize*  that  it  is  but  one  member  of  the 
Christian  Church,  it  strengthens  itself  tha'  ;t  may  contribute 
larger  service  to  the  whole  Church,  and  tin  recognition  moda 
hut  to  Im*  made  actual  and  practical  and  tli  way  to  real  unity 
i*  open  before  u*.  for  i re  hare  but  to  drike  ou.  from  recle nautical 
literature  the  iron!  DENOMINATION'  and  cube!  it  ill  It  in  it*  place  the 
mied  ‘DKPANTMKKT.’ 

"How  would  it  look? 

"The  Congregationalist  Depart ment. 

"Tbe  Episcopalian  Department. 

"The  Methodist  Department. 

"The  Baptist  Department. 

"The  Presbyterian  Department. 

"The  Unitarian  Department. 

"ThcUm verbalist  Department  of  theChristianChureh.oto., etc. 

"  Straight  way  all  an*  united  in  the  Christian  Church  and  serv¬ 
ing  through  that  Department  which  gives  to  them  greatest 
efficiency.  The  *uccc**  of  one  is  the  success  of  all.  Deadly  com¬ 
petition  is  measurably  climinati-d.  and  even  penmnal  relations 
•if  member*  are  aff«**ted  for  the  better,  for  I  Kith  l>olong  to  the 
•ame  Church,  aud  arc  simply  working  in  different  Departments 

"Of  row  all  this  is  true  already  in  the  minds  of  many: 
i*  it  true  enough  to  l>e  proclaimed?  And  by  the  changing  of  a 
word  ran  we  not  set  forward  mightily  the  supreme  purpose  of 
this  Christian  hour?" 

HOW  LONG  MUST  THE  CHILD  WORK  ?—  The  Njntb 
Annual  Child  Lalior  Conference  has  passed  into  history,  and 
the  delegate*  from  thirty-one  States  have  returned  from  Jack¬ 
sonville  to  continue  at  home  their  propaganda  work.  As  The 
Kpieeopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia  i  siimrnarizi**  the  convention's 
work,  we  read: 

"This  Jacksonville  convention  .had  set  l«*fore  it  the  darkest 
side*  of  the  present  situation:  the  inoral  hazards  of  the  night- 
messenger  service;  the  low  wage*  of  adult*  in  Southern  oolton- 
null*,  where  more  young  children  are*  working  n  ten-  and  eleven- 
hour  day  than  in  any  other  industry;  the  physical  dangers  of 
work  in  glass-factories.'  still  permitted  to  boys  under  sixteen 
year*  of  age  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia;  the  interstate 
commerce  in  little  children  between  the  eanneru*  and  berry  - 
fields  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the  shrimp-  and  oyster-canneries 
of  the  South;  the  horrors  of  tenement-house  life  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities,  and  the  mockery  of  good  rhild-laltnr  laws 
written  onstatutc-lKMiks.  with  no  sufficient  prevision  for  enforce¬ 
ment.  But  there  was  immense  encouragement  in  the  prooeed- 
ings.  More  States  were  represent**!  than  ever  before.  an<l  a 
deep  scriousn*-**  and  determination  marked  all  the  proce*<ditigs. 
An  appeal  was  issued  for  a  campaign  of  education.  The  people 
need  to  be  acquainted  with  conditions  and  aroused  to  remedy 
them.  This  is  the  concern  of  all.  but  particularly,  we  think,  of 
Federations  of  I«al>or  and  Manufacturers'  Associations.  The 
child-employing  industries,  while  forming  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  industrial  establishments,  have  brought  the  reproach  of 
child-lahor  upon  American  industry  itself." 


Motor. 


Car 


WHAT  "  MOTOR  SPIRIT”  IS  AND  tion  from  the  residue  of  petroleum  that  refined  oil  «»f 
HOW  IT  WORKS  remain*  after  the  production  of  lubricating  which  there 

WIDE  intercet  ha*  been  taken  by  oil*.  Detail*  on  this  point  are  given  in 
maker*  and  user*  of  cars  in  the  Motor  World: 
announcement  of  a  month  or  more  ago  In  the  distillation  of  crude  oil  there 

that  a  new  motor  fuel  had  lieen  _ 

found  i-i  "  Motor  Spirit."  It  a|»- 

pear*  ^ow  that  "  Motor  Spirit  ”  _  ' 

itself  is  not  a  new  product  of  petn*-  * 

leum  at  all 


commerce  is  made,  alter 
>  i*  produced  a  distillate  known 
a*  ‘paraffin  distillate.’  which,  aftor  being 
chilled  and  prest  for  the  removal  of 
paraffin  wax.  is  again  subjected  to  distil¬ 
lation.  producing  various  grades  of  lubrica¬ 
ting  oils.  It  is  l  he  residue  from  this 

- 1  latter  product,  which  upon  ‘special 

destructive  distillation’  yields  '  Mo¬ 
tor  Spirit*  in  paying  quantities. 
Thus,  it  may  be  made  from  any 
grade  of  cruue  oil;  its  boiling  point 
is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
A  commercial  gasoline,  which  may 
range  from  llo  di’greo*  to  350  de¬ 
ll  grees,  tho  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
fc.  it  actually  commences  to  boil  at  a 
H  lower  temperature  than  doc*  gaso- 
line,  there  should  bo  no  difficulty 
-*■  whatsoever  in  starting  an  engine 
upon  it.-  The  final  boiling  point  may 
Is*  a*  high  as  400  degree*,  tho  it 
proliably  flashes  when  heated  to 
•  alMiut  100  d«>greos." 

The  odor  of  "  Motor  Spirit,"  say* 
^  a  writer  in  The  Automobile,  is 
”  stronger  and  mure  pungent  than 
that  of  gasoline."  When  contained 
' ,  in  the  tank  of  a  car  no  passenger 

would  proliably  discover  any  differ¬ 
ence.  but,  should  any  of  it  bo  spilled 
■J,  on  the  floor,  the  odor  might  lie 
_  found  unpleasant  until  it  had  evnp- 
Mfej  •■rat<<d.  Evaporation.  howovor.  is  a 
slower  process  than  with  gasoline. 

The  present  production  of  "  Mu- 
tor  Spirit  "  i*  estimated  at  about 
'  1 5.1  It  Ml  gallons  per  day.  Hefore  the 

•o.  middle  of  summer,  it  is  believed 
chief  that  much  larger  quantities  will  lie 
The  on  the  market.  At  present,  it  is  being 
part*  of  ihi«  UIMM|  by  mveral—  perhaps  by  twenty 
— industrial  concern*  using  trucks 
In  February,  during  average 
»f  crude  winter  weather.  "  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
was  cncountcn-d  in  its  use."-  so  write*  a 

Icorrv*|M>ndcnt  of  The  Automobile,  Motor 
Age.  however.  ro|*>rt*  that,  while  it  is 
”  mis  ting  with  favor,"  only  twelve  con¬ 
cern*  in  Chicago  out  of  twenty-one  that 
had  been  supplied  with  quantities  of  it  for 
use  as  a  test,  "  were  well  enough  satisfied 
to  order  further  supplies." 

Many  of  those  who  tried  it  "  found  there 
Tht,  fnetden.  durtna  the  rr~n,  «rtp  h,  NMvU,  A.  H.tl  an.,  hi,  tumlHT  ^  B«tf.  between  it  and  gaso¬ 

line."  Such  complaints  as  were  made 

nt  odor  when  Permitted  to  evaporate  od  ««d:  PJJrt  the  naphtha  afterwards  p,.^^  to  ,he  odor,  but  only  those  who 
an  open  dish.  In  general,  it  mav  “  converted  into  gasohne  by  further  dts-  ....  ,  . 

.  .1  „ ..7  1  “  .  "  « illation  and  chemical  treatment.  After  the  supp!y  under  tho  aeat  aeem  to 

desonbed  as  a  low  -grade  ga**-  the  naphtha  and  gaaohne  an-  extracted,  the  have  suffered  in  this  respect.  In  the  matter 


It  has  been  known  and 
actually  used  for  nearly  ten  years. 

The  new  thing  about  it  i*  that  a 
new  process  for  producing  it  hn*  ^ 

Iwn  found.  Patents  for  this  prue-  1 

••>**  wen*  ihunI  early  in  the  pn-*ent  I 

year.  Hy  this  process  the  fuel  can  **•^■.*1-' 

be  pro<lu«MHl  cheaply  and  in  large  gJefT \'r 
quantities,  while  previous  metho«l»  £ 
were  so  costly  as  practically  to  pro-  t  . 
hibit  general  use  and  in  any  caae  ^ 
to  make  it  impossible  of  use  us  a  ^ 

general  sulAtitute  for  gasoline.  5^--.  ( 

Under  the  new  process,  it  ha*  -  “ 

lacn  possible  alri>ndy  to  sell  "  Motor  7.  * 

Spirit "  in  some  |>arU  of  t  he  country  . 

at  three  cents  |M«r  gallon  less  than  ^..  - 

gasoline.  The  process  is  a  monopoly  *  -  T?" 

of  the  Standard  Oil  (Company  of  *7^  ’ 

Indiana.  Pn>duetion  by  (hi*  proe-  p'V.*'  •-  ^ 

••ss  hy  any  other  company  entails 
the  payment  of  royalties  to  that 
company.or  to  the  inventor.  \V.  M.  v 

Hurton,  who  is  the  analytical eheni-  /-i 

ist,  and  one  of  the  director*.  of  the  xmos  «.r  mi 
company.  Hmun  In  Jcffro 

As  described  in  Motor  World,  the  hlshwsr  from  the 
now  fuel,  in  appearance  and  in  o‘r,a,»  •h®"*  the  i 
general  charaetensties.  is  not  un¬ 
like  gasoline  except  that  it  is  .lightly  y el-  i.  first  produced  naphtha,  varying  in  per-  in  Chicago 
lowisli  in  color  and  emits  a  more  pun-  eentage  (wording  to  the  grade  < 
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ufy  the  murk*, 
even  partial! 


price  juuiimhI  10 
cent*. 

"Production  in 
all  tin-  oil  field* 
in  falling  off  rnn- 
idlv  —  I  he  only 
fields  not  nbow- 
i n if  decreased 
output  are  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Okla¬ 
homa  and  the 
crude  from  those 
fields  distill*  a 
very  low  percent¬ 
age  of  gasoline. 
It  waa  just  when 
matter*  hud 
rvaela-d  a  oriaii 
that  'Motor  Spir¬ 
it*  appeared. 


T1IE  OLD  WAT  AXD  Tilt  MW 
The  above  "  prmlrte  wrhoomr  "  and  motor-iruclc  have  both  twwi 
It*  long  history, — a  Philadelphia  Arm  drwlin*  In  paint.  A  truck, 
ported  i>alnt  for  this  house  u  far  w<«t  a*  Pittsburg. 


reported  the  results  of  the  teat  a*  leeut  rrea*e  in  print.  it  i«  .imply  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  doe*  not  meet  tile  demand.  Re¬ 
port*  of  the  United  State*  Government 


favorable.  With  a  1,500-pound  vehicle 

whoao  mute  included  long  run*  to  *maller  ihow  that  the  advancing  coat  of  gawiine 

towns,  over  bud  mad*,  during  a  heavy  snow _ ___ _ 

which  taxed  the  motor  to  the  limit, M  the  car  ^  "  '  '  — 

finally  stuck  in  u  drift,  the  new  fuel  not  prov¬ 
ing  of  sufficient  power  to  pull  it  out."  In  J- ;*iV30I iwp 

general,  results  proved  that  "  only  by  care¬ 
ful  and  painstaking  carbureter  adjustment  ~~  ko. - i_f 

can  the  new  fuel  lie  used  With  iuhtm/'  but 
with  proper  adjustment  "it  promise*  to 
work  on  an  equal  footing  with  it*  older  ,/■  ^  ^ 

It  seem*  to  »*•  g»  04  rails  agnwd  that  the  I 

ii*e  of  "  Motor  Spirit  ”  will  be  eonfined 
almost  e«elu>l%vl>  to  truck,  and  .|.li»rr> 
wagon*.  This,  however,  will  proven  cun- 


On  thi*  point 
of  produot  ion 
The  .1  utomobile 
remarks: 

"The  phenom¬ 
enal  iuiiI  unex¬ 
pected  increase 
in  the  price  of 
crude  oil  lia h  heel) 
largely  rewponsi- 


CNDBH  OOKHTWICTION, 
From  Wlnnlpiw.  Oanad*. 
to  OalveiUin,  Texas,  a*  dr- 
srrti**l  elapwhere  In  till* 


well*  i-  to-da\  selling  at  1HI  cent*.  One 
year  ago  Illinois  crude  sold  at  60  cents  |>er 
l«arr*  l  at  tin  well*  ami  i*  to-dnv  selling  at 
SI  .25. 

"The  increase  in  prices  of  crude  must 
not  be  looktwl  u|Min  as  an  exhaustion  of 
the  supply  within  the  grounds  but  rather 
an  increase  of  demand  by  the  refineries 
beyond  the  producing  capacities  of  the 
well*.  Some  years  ago  owners  of  crude 
oil  well*  were  making  little  monev.  The 
•upplj  wiw  vastly  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
With  the  increased  demand  due  to  in- 
erraaed  use  of  automohiles,  there  came  a 
drawing  on  the  available  stored  crude 
supply,  which  was  equal  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  two  season*.  Immediately  the 


ver  since. 

and  in- 
nt  activity 
territories; 
(  wells,  or 
y  result  in 
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The  Fact-Backed  FRANKLIN  CAR 


A  Light-weight  Car  with 

MIND  you  !  —  the  Franklin  is  leaching  and  proving  a 
mighty  principle  in  motor-engineering.  Just  two  words 
express  it  and  explain  it  —  Light  W eight. 

Suppose  you  went  out  in  the  market  to  buy  a  steam  yacht,  and 
somebody  sold  you  a  battleship  on  the  ground  of  its  greater 
weight,  power,  etc.  Later,  you  find  it  takes  a  mint  of  money 
to  maintain  it  I  And  who  needs  a  battleship,  anyway  ? 

The  first  great  Franklin  Fact 

The  first  great  Franklin  Fact — let  it  sink  in  and  simmer.  We 
give  all  the  power,  and  all  the  speed,  and  all  the  comfort  that 
most  men  want.  And  we  do  it  without  great  weight. 

This  is  made  possible  by  the  Franklin  principle  of  “Balanced 
Construction."  which  saves  extra  pounds  by  means  of  extra 
pains  in  the  matter  of  shaving  weight  in  all  essential  parts 
without  sacrificing  power  or  speed. 

The  engine,  the  frame,  the  chassis,  the  body — all  are  so  related 
and  correlated  that  there  is  evolved  the  modem  mechanical 
prodigy  —  a  light  car  with  heavy  weight  ability. 

Another  big  Franklin  Fact:  reducing  the  “excess  baggage" 
also  reduces  the  excess  of  up-keep  —  light  weight  means  light 
cost  of  maintenance. 

Tires!  — for  instance.  Let  Franklin  owners  speak.  Let 
Franklin  figures  talk.  These  reports  are  gathered  from  all  over 
the  country  —  they  show  service  over  all  kinds  of  roads  and 
under  all  climatic  conditions. 


Heavy-weight  Ability 

In  1910,  the  average  mileage,  without  a  puncture,  of  100 
Franklin  owners  was  2750  miles.  In  191  I,  the  average  of 
135  reports  was  3061  miles.  In  1912,  181  owners  showed 
an  average  of  3663  miles.  This  is  going  tome ! 

Why }  —  because  Franklins  average  at  least  25  per  cent, 
lighter  than  other  cars  of  same  size,  giving  at  least  100  per 
cent,  increase  in  tire  service. 

Still  another  Franklin  Fact 

Gasoline  I  —  still  another  Franklin  Fact.  This  car  has  broken 
every  world's  record  for  Gasoline  Economy. 

In  an  efficiency  contest  over  Connecticut  roads  a  Franklin  went 
95  miles  on  two  gallons  of  gasoline.  In  another  contest  at 
Buffalo,  a  Franklin  had  traveled  46. 1  miles  at  the  end  of  time 
limit  —  and  there  was  still  a  portion  left  of  the  original  gallon! 

There  are  more  Franklin  Facts  about  the  Direct  Air-Cooled 
Motor,  the  Entz  Electric  Self-Starter  and  other  features  that 
make  for  Service  and  Comfort.  Get  motor-wise  before  you  buy. 

The  Fact-Backed  Franklin  is  made  as  follows : 

Franklin  Sa  "38" . $3600 

Franklin  LinW  Six  "30" .  2900 

Frank  Ln  Tow  "25“ .  2000 

FiaAkLa  ”18"  Runabout . 1650 

Equipment  W-W - -  Jjgi  $ Vj- 

lamp*,  electric  lighting  throughout.  EnU  leM-Marter. 


This  car  uses  /ess  tires,  lets  gasoline,  travels  faster,  rides  smoother,  steers  easier, 
lasts  longer  and  costs  less  for  up- keep  than  any  car  of  equal  size  and  power. 
Let  us  tell  you  WHY!  See  the  Franklin  dealer,  or  ask  for  catalogue. 


Franklin  Automobile  Company  15  Franklin  Square  Syracuse  NY 


Franklin  Little  S«  “30."  a  light.  *  OQ 
medium-size  5-passenger  car  ** 


1000  to  1200  POUNDS  Less  Weight 
Less  Weight  Means  Less  Up-Keep  Cost 
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MOTOR-CARS  posted  all  the  'ay  between  \Vinuijx*tf  and 

IConiinurd  trcn  poor  SM)  the  Gulf  of  Mexieo  by  hpritig,  except 

n,„  t,mil  _ _ ,  ,  ,  I^fihly  a  part  of  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma 

o  hel^vTlhir^  r.  ih  ^,PPo>' ?«-CrU<,T  d,'"?*2n-  WlU  U>  *<R»-P<wt<*d  a*  Soon 

OH  oeueve  that  there  u*  not  a  sufltoent  as  definitely  located. 

,  ,TS'  0f-,h“  H°T.kv  ••Differ.ut  methods  of  em-ling  the 
Mountains  to  met  the  requirements.  signs  have  been  employed  in  the  various 

8*U,u*‘  Ja  Kor,*‘  Dako,a  tbf  work  of 
THK  “  MERIDIAN  ROAD  "  FROM  »|p>hoarding  has  her  n  done  in  a  very 

WINNIPEG  TO  GALVESTON  fcL ^LlTE  £■ 

the  Meridian  road— a  highway  now  under  pared  posts  painted  white  with  the  sign 
construction  from  Winnipeg,  Canada,  to  six  feet  from  the  ground.  At  overy  turn 
Galveston.  Texas.  For  about  om-half  its  'wo  signs  art*  us«d.  and  in  moat  of  the  ooun- 
length— that  is.  for  a  distance  or  about  «"•«  the  names  of  the  towns  with  mileage 
1.000  mile*— it  is  already  regarded  as  a  »•>  *  have  been  painted  cn  the  sign-, 
“  first-class  "  mad.  Just  before  winter  sot  J°  thm\  ,h<’  *°.una*  ha*  very  complete  in- 
in.  an  ofticial  inspection  party  toured  over  1 b*  ™uM“d  “  to 

it  from  Winnipeg  to  Wichita.  Kansas, -a  12?  lo,l"\In  Kanaa* 

rlStftavwwi  r  i  fH¥i  t  ,  Rn<*  Njunwka  a  map  npn  him  been  orectMl 

°!j?VZ  U  ™  -  .,K'8hl  dfty*  *rh  ,Urn  ut.  ,h“  nmd-  wi,h  ,h-  names 

acre  needed  for  Ibis  trip,  the  average  of  the  cities  thereon  through  which  the 

mileage  being  130.  Items  in  connection  road  passes. 

with  the  route  and  the  work  yet  to  be  done  "The  Meridian  road  imssctt  through  the 
on  the  road  are  given  in  Motor  Am r:  Dread  Basket  of  the  North  and  between 

lakes  and  summer  reaorta  of  the  Dakotas 
"The  International  Meridian  Hoad  As-  an<*  Minnesota,  through  the  fine  corn  fields 
-ociation  is  less  than  a  year  old  and  in  the  Nebraska,  between  wheat  and  cxirn 
brat  year  of  iU  existence  there  has  been  Arlda  and  orchard*  of  Kansas,  into  the  un¬ 
expended  upon  the  Meridian  road  mors-  tnense  cotton  fields  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
than  one-third  of  a  million  dollars.  For  the  to  the  subtropical  fruit  region  on  the  Gulf 
first  six  miles  out  of  Winnipeg  there  is  be-  °<  Mexico.  The  road  follows  very  olos.lv 
ing  constructed  a  cement  road  costing  over  the  ninety-seventh  meridian  of  longitude. 
SdO.OOO.  Across  South  Dakota,  for  perma-  an‘*  from  sea  level  at  the  gulf  rises  to 
nent  bridge*,  cement  culverts,  and  grading,  2.000  feet.  the  summit  of  the  Cotcau  hills 
$40,000  has  been  expended;  across  the  thence  sloping  downward  toward  the  north 
toteau  hills  in  Robert*  county.  South  *o  700  foot  at  Lake  Winnipeg,  without 
Dakota,  an  entirely  new  road  is  being  con-  “  hill  too  steep  for  a  ear  to  climb  on  high 
atrurtod  with  maximum  grade  of  6  per  cent.  K«'ar- 

crossing  an  elevation  S00  feet  higher  than  "It  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
the  surrounding  country-  and  12  miles  association  to  secure  the  construction  of 
across.  In  Coding,  Kingsbury,  and  other  a  road  over  every  part  of  which  a  full 
counties,  rood-building  bee*  were  held  and  »’«Mfor>-box  load  or  a  car  at  high  gear  can 
a  first-class  dirt  rood  constructed  by  dona-  I****,  except  in  wet  weather.  It  is  anti- 
tion.  In  nearly  every  county  new  bridges  that  in  the  near  future  thousands 

cement  culverts,  etc.,  were  put  in.  and  the  «f  husirfcss  men  and  retired  business  men 
expenditures  in  South  Dakota  will  wily  will  take  their  families  in  their  motors  and 
aggregate  $75,000.  In  Nebraska  for  per-  proceed  northward  ut  slow  stages  for  their 
mauent  bridges,  oeinent  culverts  and  new  "ummer  vacations,  among  the  lakes  in  the 
grading,  and  improvements  under  the  n'*rth  latitudes,  and  that  in  the  fall  the 
ftoveniment  supervision  south  of  Columbus,  rctmsl  merchant  or  banker  will  tukc  his 
in  the  Platte  River  Valley,  there  has  been  family  in  his  car  and  leave  the  rigorous 
expended  at  least  $50,000.  In  Kansas,  winters  of  the  North  to  spend  afew  months 
the  Meridian  road  in  woven  countice  was  ,n  «hr  .salubrious  climate. of  the  gulf  coast, 
declared  a  county  highway  and  is  being  Our  party  proceeded  over  this  entire  route 
construrU-d  and  maintained  at  county  without  an  incident  to  mar  the  .pleasure  of 
expense.  Cowley  county,  in  the  construe-  the  trip.  Good  hotels  and  good  garage- 
tion  of  a  concrete  reinforced  bridge  across  to  he  found  everv  few  mile-  in  the  six!  v 
the  Walnut  River,  has  spent  $20,000  and  odd  •*»»»«**«  between  Winnipeg  and  the  gulf, 
built  a  rock  road  through  Arkansas  City  "All  along  the  route  gnat  enthusiasm 
and  \\  infield  costing  $59,000.  which  rock  ovT  .,b''  Pr,,jM*t  being  shown,  and  it  is 
road  will  be  extended  across  the  «x>unty  anticipated  that  it  will  not  he  long  liofore 
next  year.  The  tot.il  expenditure  this  year  the  whole  trail  will  U-  eompletid  and 
on  the  Meridian  road  in  Kansas  oxce.*ds  ready  for  motorists." 

$150,000. 

"In  Oklahoma,  on  the  Chisholm  trail. 

.cement  culverts  aud  reinforced  concrete  EXTRAVAGANCE  IN  DRIVING  CARS 
bridge*  are  going  in  and  much  grading  is 

being  done  which  will  aggregate  at  least  It  is  contended  by  n  writer  in  Motor 
$50,000.  In  Texas.  $1,000,000  in  bonds  Age  that  the  driver  of  n  cur  has  within 

SA  !T  him,*4f  the  means  for  reducing  operating 

nXi  CO",'‘ in  Way"  whirh  woulli  counter- 

0Dv^.b.^tvh"RI^"&^rS^  Wjunoe  t  bo  iomwr.  in  the  priw  of  gMOlin^ 
and  Fort  Worth,  a  reinforced  concrete  1/ drivers  would  reform  their  methods  of 
bridge  costing  S700.000.  Other  counties  dnv>“g  a"d  controlling  apood.”  the  eon- 
ha  vc  voted  road  and  bridge  bonds  and  in  sumption  of  gasoline  would  bo  materially 
the  near  future  Texas  will  haw  some  line  redue*d.  Much  of  the  extravagance  in 

.  consumption  is  due  entirely  to  owners  and 
Motor-car  traffic  over  the  Meridian  drivers.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much  waste 

£  bul  J“*  be,n  that.  " ir  ««>«•  «w>nomieal  carbureters 

meiit*being-madc.  On  our  inspection  tottr  J' 1  mor<‘  ,h*n  ,n  frait,on  of  lbp  omv. 
we  found  it  n.-cessary  to  go  around  scores  ^l«T‘,r«  and  drivers  alike  desire  "quick 
of  new  bridges  and  new  culvert*.  Sign-  arwleration,  but  few  reali/x-  how  dearly 
boanh*  have  b*-n  plao*-d  aliout  on^half  they  "  pay  for  their  whistle  ";  all  is  «!one 
the  way  between  Winnipeg  and  Okla-  at  the  expense  of  gasoline,  "  not  to  mention 
homa.  and  the  road  will  be  distinctly  .OnMmW  cn  popr  hmu 


Gutterson  &  Gould,  of 
Lawrence, Mass.,  are  us¬ 
ing  this  3  ^  -  ton  Electric 
Truck  for  hauling  junk. 
It  actually  saves  24% 
over  horse  haulage;  gives 
greater  elasticity  of  oper¬ 
ation. 


This  5-ton  Electric  in  the 
service  of  the  Jenney 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Boston,  is 
used  to  deliver  heavy 
barrels  of  gasoline  to 

farages  around  Boston. 

aves  xa#%  over  horses 
even  on  the  short  hauls; 
and  4 1%  on  round  trips  of  X2 
to  15  miles.  This  firm  uses 
Electrics  exclusively. 

Save  as  These  Concerns 
and  Others  Are  Saving 
with  Electric  Tracks 

Hundreds  of  big  concerns  in 
almost  every  line  01  ousiness, 
are  using  Electric  Trucks 
and  saving  money.  Costsand 
comparative  performances 
show  the  superiority  and 
economy  of  the  Electric  for 
city  haulage.  Write  today 
for  interesting  information. 

Public  Inter ett  and  Private  Ad* 
vantage  both  favor  the  Elactnc 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE 
ASS0C,AT,0N 
OF  AMERICA 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  124  W.  42d  Si.  CHICAGO 

lul 
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To  feel  comfortable  in  body  and  easy  in  mind,  your 
shape,  your  individuality  and  your  taste  should  be 
embodied  in  the  clothes  you  wear.  In  short,  they 
should  he  cut  and  draped 

To  Your  Own  Measure 

If  we  are  your  tailors,  you  will 
receive  the  most  satisfactory  style 

hl/ 

PRL  and  fit,  as  well  as  the  largest  value  Jfmfi 

'S'; ’  Y\  that  can  possibly  he  obtained,  for  /F  IjM 

i  /  $25  to  $50  W 

1  Our  dealer  in  your  city  will  show  you  our  ' 

/  Li  handsome  Spring  woolens  and  take  your  measure.  J  \ 
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The  cause  of  friction 
and  the  cure 

UNDER  a  microscope  the 
highly  polished  healing 
surfaces  of  your  car  show  full 
of  depressions  and  projections. 
When  bearing  surfaces  meet, 
these  projections  interfere  and 
cause  friction. 

Dixon's  Flakt  Graphite  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  bearing  by  means 
of  a  vehicle,  such  as  grease, 
interposes  itself  between  the 
surfaces  and  prevents  all  me- 
tallia  contact  Dixon’s  Flakt 
Graphiu  as  contained  in 

DIXON’S 

Graphite  Grease 
No.  677 

cures  friction  troubles 


1  his  graphite  grease  is  unex¬ 
celled  for  transmissions  and 
differentials.  For  sale  by  all 
good  dealers.  Try  it 

DaptLm «*V»,  .MtuMiMm'i 

Luft.U..U  In.  U»  pM  tV— 

um  I  kir.  Jum  Ilk.D  Jo» 
mr  SiW*  Cu  ihn  I  dm*.  ill  tk* 

n.Mo«  lk.p»|WUM  i.l 

I  m<l  •».»»  bill  ru.,  mn 
*•»  <T  o  loo  |>  if*<i .  a  a  <1 .  II  id  » ih  I .  *. 
la  t-lt.f  OHidlihH  Uua  il  IM  tort 
o(  th*  WUM." 

T'ddy  Trhla/f  uti.  "W«U 
ntk-f  »■»  15  p«i  pined  k*  Dinin'. 
LoStk.uu  Uua  uu  i«r  «*».  m 

•  rin." 

Hughi.  Hugh;  uypt  ”l>i«on'. 

A^vimoWI.  Liibridnn  out  oolr 
da»  filnknn  mi  miainum.  bui  ik.it 
luliai  qualulw  *co  wauikjBle.” 

For  your  car’s  sake,  get  our 
free  book.  No.  247,  on  "Lu¬ 
bricating  the  Motor.”  Send 
name  and  model  of  car.  Write 
for  copies  of  very  interesting 
testimonial  letters  from  the 
“Speed  Kings  of  yv 
Motordom.” 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Company 

ErtallUkodin  1927 
City  New  Jersey 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Continu'd  from  page  &3S> 
many  other  parts  of  the  ear  on  which  quick 
(acceleration  exacts  its  heavy  toll."  The 
writer  specifies  other  forms  of  extravagant 
expenditures  in  driving: 

"But  quick  acceleration  is  not  the  only 
luxury  that  owner  and  driver  delight  to 
indulge  in.  Running  so  much  on  a  low' 
throttle  is  an  equally  important  crime. 
Instead  of  shifting  gears,  the  throttle  is 
nearly  dosed,  the  result  being  that  the 
suction  of  the  cylinders  is  largely  exerted 
on  the  gasoline  spraying  nozzle  and  too 
much  gasoline  is  drawn  out  in  proportion 
to  the  air  entering.  Onlv  a  fraction  of  this 
gasoline  is  actually  needed,  the  remainder 
•in  not  a  few  cases  going  through  the 
i  motor  in  a  poorly  combusted  form,  and 
doing  its  part  to  aid  in  carUrnizing  the 
combustion  chamlx-r  and  valves.  There 
is  also  a  remedy  for  this,  namely,  keeping 
|  the  motor  speed  up.  keeping  the  throttle 
at  a  wider-open  position  and  shifting 
gears  more  freoiiently.  With  the  throttle 
|  opened  more  lucre  is  a  greater  quantity 
of  air  entering  and  the  cylinder  suction 
I  on  the  gasoliue  is  correspondingly  reduced. 
•  giving  a  mixture  still  over-nch  but  yet 
more  nearly  approximating  the  desired 
proportions  for  economical  running. 

"If  the  motorist  will  only  analyze  his 
own  actions  in  driving,  analyze  his  meth¬ 
ods  of  acceleration,  analyze  his  methods 
of  driving  with  regard  to  amount  of 
throttle  opening,  and  analyze  his  driving 
so  far  as  gear-shifting  is  concerned,  he  will 
invariably  find  that  not  a  little  of  the 
unnecessary  fuel  consumption  lies  at  his 
oa-n  door.  He  is  breeding  the  luxury  in 
driving  that  creates  the  extravagance, 
nnd  do  what  he  may  the  carbureter 
manufacturer  will  never  lie  aide  to  obtain 
that  Utopian  fuel  economy  until  the 
driver,  the  owner,  or  the  owner-driver  is 
willing  to  do  his  share  in  the  work. 

"This  luxury  in  motor-car  operation 
dates  back  many  years,  almost  to  the  time 
'  when  four-cylinder  machines  mad.-  their 
d6but.  In  there  days  the  high-gear 
demonstration  ou  the  steep  hill  proved 
the  kindergarten  for  the  new  driver.  His 
appetite  was  whetted.  He  was  rebooted 
in  avoiding  the  use  of  the  gear-shift  lever. 

I  and  those  elementary  course*  have  during 
the  intervening  years  been  Moeccded  by 
••onstant  high-gear  arguments  of  the  sales¬ 
man  ami  demonstrator  until  to-day  thou- 
;  sands  of  owners  look  upon  it  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  poor  driving  if  they  may  have  to 
shift  gears  on  a  hill  where  the  ear  ahead 
of  them  on  the  road  makes  it  on  high. 
It  is  difficult,  well  nigh  impossible  with 
many,  to  convince  them  that  it  is  much 
preferable  to  rhange  to  lower  gear-  on  a 
hill  and  keep  the  motor  speed  within  its 
range  of  desired  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  luxury  of  driving  instilled  in  the 
early  days  has  become  a  habit,  and  what 
is  more  difficult  to  uproot  than  a  dccplv 
formed  habit?  Yet  it  is  this  very  same 
habit  that  tends  to  increase  the  gasoline 
consumption. 

"Fuel  price  looks  to-day  as  the  possible 
tutor  that  will  accomplish  the  task,  or 
that  will  at  least  give  the  first  lessons  in 
rational  driving.  The  rising  price  of  the 
last  twelve  months  nearly  stampeded  not 
a  few  buyers.  The  flood  tide  was  reached 
three  or  four  months  ago:  there  has  been  a 
slight  ebbing  ever  since.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  ‘  Motor  Spirit  ’as  a  fuel  fort  nicks, 
traction  engines,  and  stationary  engines  will , 
create  a  still  faster  ebb.  but  the  thin  edge  of  , 
t  he  wedge  has  b*-.*n  entered  and  the  ow  n«T- 1 
driver  will  not  forget  the  nightman-  that 
he  had  a  Heeling  \i*ion  of  and  which 
four  months  ago  promis'd  to  be  such  a  . 
reality. 


"Owners  and  drivers  can  do  much  to 
solve  the  fuel-economy  problem;  the 
carbureter-makers  must  and  will  do  their 

r;  the  car-builders  must  do  their  part 
reducing  weight  wherever  possible; 
the  road-builders  are  doing  theirs;  and 
lastly  the  fuel-prodtnvrs  are  focusing 
every  effort  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
The  fact  that  there  is  not  any  real  danger 
of  much  increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline 
during  this  year  should  not  create  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  contentedness  in  present  driving 
methods.  Careless  drivers  should  reform 
themselves." 

SHALL  HORSIl-POWER  BE  REDUCED? 

The  question  of  a  possible  reduction  in 
bora©- power  is  discust  iu  a  recent  issue  of 
Motor  A gr.  Manufacturers  and  buyers  of 
cars  are  represented  ns  divided  on  the 
question.  The  personal  equation,  or  what 
this  paper  calls  "  individual  satisfaction," 
largely  governs  opinion.  An  owner  who 
"  wants  plenty  of  power  for  high  aped 
hill-climbing,  is  willing  to  |>ay  for  his 
whistle."  So  too  the  buyer  who  wants  "  a 
large,  comfortable  vehicle  to  carry  seven 
passengers  and  as  much  baggage  as  he 
wants  to  take  along  also  will  continue  to 
ask  for  power.”  The  demand  for  smaller 
vehicles,  for  less  home-power,  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  body  weight,  comes  from  "  the 
economist  who  counts  the  cost  of  o|>erutioii 
and  who  aims  at  getting  the  most  miles  out 
of  each  gallon  of  gasoline  and  the  greatest 
distance  out  of  a  ret  of  tires."  The  writer 
continues: 

"So  far  as  the  question  of  speed  on  the 
public  highway  is  concerned,  norae-power 
rarely  ia  a  determining  factor,  beoauae  the 
medium-powered  machine  can  make  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  the  legal  *|M<eds  in 
fa/’t.  often  more  than  double  of  them.  The 
builder  of  high-powered  machines  cannot 
hope  to  sell  on  speed  possibilities,  alt  In. 
there  an- n  few  makers  who  are  indulging 
in  national  selling  campaigns  and  putting 
forward  excessive,  in  fact  impossible, 
highway  s|M-«ds  as  the  prime  consideration. 
Such  can  bring  about  little  more  than 
general  disappointment. 

"There  an-,  roughly  speaking;  Him- 
classes  of  buyers  -the  eoononiiat,  the  com¬ 
fort  type,  and  the  s|>oedstcr.  Their 
numerical  irniHirlnnce  is  iu  this  order. 
To  date  the  economist  has  been  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  with  hosts  of  buyers;  his 
ranks  an1  steadily  increasing.  The  com¬ 
fort  buyer  is  increasing  slowly;  and  the 
speedster  clan  is  steadily  losing  ground. 
Next  season  the  economist  division  will 
be  the  dictator  iu  more  than  00  per  cent, 
of  the  ears  sold,  and  because  of  the  mo- 

C't.v  he  commands  his  requirements  are 
rid  to  bask  in  the  public  eye  to  o  greater 
extent  than  the  other  two  divisions.  ]|o 
is  demanding  reduced  horsepower,  because 
be  wants  greater  mileage  per  gallon  of 
fuel,  and  he  knows  that  this  is  only  possible 
with  thensluetionof  cylinder  sizes.  Ilcnsks 
for  lighter  body  weights  because  a  lighter 
body  w  ill  give  him  increased  mileage. 

"From  tbe  indication  of  to-day  it  is 
certain  that  the  economist  buyer  will  Im> 
satisfied  in  the  inuttcr  of  reduced  power. 
There  are  enough  1914  models  now  on  tin- 
highway  to  assure  this.  These  models  are 
built  with  slightly  longer-stroke  motor* 
and  reduced  bore.  Next  year  will  witness 
a  slight  in crxan*  in  the  liore-Ktroke  ratio, 
and  oonM<quently  a  reduction  in  rated 
horse-powiT.  The  reduced  horae-power 
will  he  welcomed  for  yet  another  reason, 
namely,  that  annual  registration  fees  will 
!»«•  slightly  lower— a  needed  reform,  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  registration  rates 
iCtmlinurd  on  pops  842) 
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Measure  Automobile  Values  by  tbe  Features  Combined 
in  tbe  New  Detroit  Electric  Clear  Vision  Brougham 


All  advantages  of  electricity. 

Electrically  started. 

Electrically  lighted. 

Electrically  controlled. 

Absence  of  complicated 
mechanism. 

Clear  vision  in  all  directions. 

Short  turning  radius. 

Five  speeds  without  gear 
shifting. 

Silence. 

Hill  climbing  ability  (will  climb 
any  hill  that  any  type  of  car 
will  climb). 

Adaptability  to  city  traffic. 


Long  mileage  for  country 
driving. 

Aristocratic  appearance. 

Large  area  of  windows. 

Suitable  for  all  occasions— 
formal  or  informal. 

Direct  shaft  drive  “Chainles s" 
power  plant. 

Minimum  expense  for  upkeep. 

Cheapest  form  of  motive 
energy  (Electric  current). 

Limousine  advantages  without 
expense  of  chauffeur. 

Double  set  of  brakes  (their 
operation  almost  effortless). 


Cleanliness. 

Dominance  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

Springs  with  elastic  limit 
exceeding  200,000  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

Utmost  comfort  with  cushion 
tires. 

Aluminum  roofs. 

Aluminum  body  panels. 

Aluminum  "closed-in”  fenders. 

Aluminum  window  sash — one 
piece  (no  warping). 

Horizontal  control  lever,  takes 
up  no  seat  space. 


The  public  is  just  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
electric  is  destined  to  be  the  popular  automobile  of 
the  future. 

Electricity  is  now  available  in  over  6.000  cities 
and  towns,  although  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  live  in  228  cities  of 
25.000  and  over. 


BRANCHES. 

New  York: — Broadway  at  80th  Street 
Boston  Buffalo 

Cleveland 


SOCIETY'S  TOWN  CAR 


The  Detroit  Electric  illustrated  above  will  travel 
as  much  as  one  hundred  miles  on  one  charge. 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  upon  request  showing 
eight  different  models  ranging  in  price  from  £2300 
for  the  Ladies’  Victoria,  and  £3000  for  the  Clear 
Vision  Brougham,  to  *;ooo  for  the  Limousine. 


BRANCHES. 

Chicago:— 2416  Michigan  Ave 
Evanston  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 


ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Selling  representatives  in  175  leading  cities. 
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Completely  Completely 

Equipped  Equipped 


DURING  January  and  February,  the  dullest  period  in  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness,  we  were  always  over  5,000  cars  behind  our  “immediate  shipping 
orders.”  From  this  you  can  judge  what  the  demand  will  be  from  now 
on,  which  is  the  most  active  automobile  buying  season. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  in  your  town  now.  The  earlier  you  book  your 
order  the  quicker  you  get  your  car  and  spring  is  practically  here. 

Literature  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  17 


The  Willys- Overland  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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I  was  bt-ing  fixt;  the  first  thing  you  know 
ho  is  spending  part  of  the  time  iu  front 
|  in  the  salesroom,  spitting  and  dropping 
esc  an*  ashes  on  the  floor  and  looking  out  at  the 
1  to  he  I  people  as  they  pass  by.  letter  he  takes  to 
nd  ad-  sitting  in  the  driver's  sent  of  your  ear — 
then  hack  to  the  greater  luxury  of  the  ton- 
rough-  neau.  Perhaps  by  this  time  be  lias  a  friend 
dirt  or  or  two  with  him  and  Ims  made  the  lluor 
urface*  covering  in  the  tonneau  look  like  the  back 
of  had  door  mat  of  an  alley  entrance.  Ho  is  not 
igging  blatantly  offensive  and  oftentimes  is  well 
i great-  connected.  You*  hesitate  about  ordering 
I  mao-  him  out;  perhaps  you  know  hi*  family;  hut 
irfnw*.  after  he  has  butted  in  onou  or  twice  you 
•r  mile  finally  summon  up  courage  enough  to  tell 
w  hen  him  to  "Beat  it!’*  You  should  have  done 
•d  out  it  six  months  ago. 

■omible  "Oarage  loafers  of  any  age  have  no  place 
ige  of  in  the  automobile  business.  They  an*  a 
to  rut  menace  ami  a  nuiaance.  They  an*  impos- 
n  the  ri hie!  They  should  be  awept  out  the  hack 
-s  and  door  at  their  first  appearance,  and  if  they 
neccs-  persist  in  thrusting  their  obnoxious  person- 
surface  olities  on  you  further,  the  police  should  bo 
invited  to  participate  in  the  eliminating 


MOTOR-CARS 


Puncture-Proof 
PNEUMA  TIC 
TIRES 


AS  TO  THE  OUTPUT  OF  ONE  MAKE 
OF  CAlt 


CHAUFFEURS  OF  THE  BETTER  CLASS 


At  a  dinner  in  Detroit  late  in  February. 
N.  A.  Hawkins  gave  an  interesting  talk, 
iu  which  he  set  forth  details  as  to  what  ia 
meant  by  the  making  of  200,000  complete 
car*  in  twelve  mouths — the  output  of  a 
single  maker  in  that  city.  Ten  year*  ago 
tin*  company  wo*  capitalised  at  $28,000 
and  had  an  minimi  business  of  only 
$200,000.  It  is  "  now  the  largo*!  auto¬ 
mobile  factory  in  the  world."  having  a 
cnpitaliutinii  of  $30,000,000.  and  ia  selling 
each  year  about  $200,000,000  worth  of 
ear*  in  all  part*  of  the  world.  Other  Item* 
iu  Mr.  Hawkins's  remark*  nre  given  below 
a*  reported  in  Thi  A  utomobile: 

"Profit*  are  equivalent  to  maximum 
industrial  earning*  on  n  capitalisation  of 
$200,000,000,  and  on  thi*  basis  could  pro- 
ablv.  before  the  twentieth  anniversary, 
return  the  equivalent  of  thi*  amount  to 
it*  shareholders.  The  January  sale*  of 
ear*  were  m  arly  $9,000,(100,  or  more  than 
twice  the  gross  receipt*  of  the  (Srund 
Trunk  railway  svstt  in  for  the  name  month. 
Iu  the  Inst  fo'ur’molitllH  we  did  n  hu*im«s 

of  m  arly  $110,000,000,  and  two  of  those  four 

month*  were  not  very  good  one*. 

"The  company  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
successful  enterprise.  It  manufacture*  a 
Useful  article;  its  rompuny  •"  properly 
organized;  it  is  amply  financed,  entirely 
within  itself,  to  successfully  carry  on  it* 


eumalie  for  comfort, 
*ct*rr-}rw/  for  u  a  inter¬ 
ned  serviie.  Write  for  our 

Money-back 

Guarantee 

I  llookW  "  I.,”  which  apLaln* 


It  has  been  shown  again  and  aguin  that 
elaas  distinction*  exist  in  every  form  of 
human  society,  whether  we  con*idcr 
financial,  social,  or  intellectual  condition*. 
Even  in  the  lower  walk*  of  life  and  nmong 
savage*  marked  distinction*  an*  found. 
It  ha*  now  come  about  that  among 
chauffeur*  there  are  distinction..  Point 
ha*  bran  given  to  thi*  discovery  by  the 
formation  in  New  York,  hy  a  number  of 
driver*  and  mechanician*,  of  what  i*  railed 
the  French  Auto-Worker*’  Association, 


tutri.  One  u$er  rr 
of  6oj6  p* 
wi,  without  a  • 


R4MIER. 


CO.NSHOMOCKLN.  I 'A 
J  til » Lrr.  I’t.  .»/</■/  . 


•*l;  it*  management  is  capable, 
mi  honest;  its  factory  i*  well 
fully  ‘quipped,  and  suitably 
s  product  is  perfect  in  design  and 
Is  selling  force  is  efficient,  the 
■  II-  land  In  the  world,  and 
plain,  honest  advertising,  with 


ni/ntion  of  all 
live  head  hu 
rtuient  of  the 


This  al»««  I*  the  only  comfortable  |oi|l«  *i 
only  •flidrnl  «*•  protector  mad*. 

'VY/lTHOt'T  rtma,  hiniril  at  the  center,  it 


Trice,  with  plain  amber  lanaaa.  $5.00 
Or  with  wearer*  corraction.  J9.00 

iv  Optician  Sporting Coo*!*  or  Motor  Sutmlr 


planning: 
wo  never 


F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

ment  O.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


:  in  our 
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The  “40”  That  Won 

World-Wide  Prestige  This  Year 


Here  is  the  car  which  won  the  fight 
of  the  Forties,  against  72  American 
rivals  this  year. 

No  other  “40,”  in  the  history  of 
Motordom,  has  offered  so  much  for 
the  money. 

Hundreds  of  dealers,  who  know  all 
cars,  have  conceded  this  fact.  And 
so  have  experts  from  eleven  foreign 
countries  who  have  come  to  inspect 
this  car. 

The  Critic*’  Car 

The  Michigan  was  built  for  the 
critical.  And  on  both  sides  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  it  has  met  the  requirements  of  the 
most  exacting  buyers. 

It  has  met  their  ideas  of  fine  en¬ 
gineering.  It  has  met  their  artistic 
requirements. 

It  has  given  them  four  forward 
speeds,  vast  overcapacity,  oversize 
tires,  left-side  drive,  electric  equip¬ 
ment— the  best  that  the  best  cars  give. 

It  has  given  them  14-inch  cushions, 
a  22-coated  body,  room  and  luxury. 
And  the  body  designed  by  John  A. 
Campbell,  one  of  the  two  greatest 
body  designers. 

It  has  given  all  this  at  a  price 


which  no  equal  car,  American  or  for¬ 
eign,  attempts  to  meet. 

Built  by  Cameron 

This  Michigan  “40’'  is  built  by 
W.  H.  Cameron,  who  has  built  100,000 
very  successful  cars.  It  is  his  greatest 
car,  and  the  only  car  with  which  his 
name  has  been  publicly  connected. 

It  embodies  the  ideals  of  this  great 
engineer — the  up-to-date  features,  the 
best  modem  practice,  the  oversize 
and  the  overcapacity  which  the  best 
engineers  demand.  • 

It  is  built  under  his  supervision, 
in  a  model  plant  of  enormous  capacity, 
modemly  equipped.  It  is  the  only 
car  in  which  Cameron  and  Campbell 
ever  combined  their  genius. 

Go  Compare  It 

Go  see  this  car  and  compare  it  with 
others.  Compare  every  specification. 
See  for  yourself  if  it  has  any  rival 
under  *1,950. 

Then  note  that  this  car,  completely 
equipped,  is  sold  for  *1,585.  The 
best  men  in  the  line  have  failed  to 
find  an  equal  offer  anywhere.  Sec  if 
you  can  find  it. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and 
the  name  of  your  local  dealer. 


Michigan 

“40” 

$1,585 

With  All  These  * 
Special  Features 


'trtsrSsrtf  wsfta 

foreign  car*. 

Oraraiia  tire.— M  X  4^  Ifichev— 
making  the  Mulligan  practically 
the  only  exte^Ured  car  In 
America 

EUctric  light*— with  dynamo. 

Lrf?  tfd?  to  which  all  the 

be*t  can  are  coming. 

40  to  46  horsepower 


Cylinders  iM  * 

Brake*  extra  emaent  -  drum*  16 

X  14  If ic  he*. 

Spring*  2*4  inche*  wide—  front,  & 
inche*  long;  rear,  50  im  hr*  lung. 
Storing  P«*t  adju*uble.  So  a r* 
clutch  and  brake  f*daU,  In  Hiring 
perfect  comfort  and  fit  to  every 

Shom.ilU  wka.U,  with  1 1.  I  itch 
tp»ke*-u  to  each  wheal. 


extra  rim 


the  mint  comfortable  In  ute  on 


any  car 


Rear  wet  *0  Inche.  wide  li 
u  Inche*  deep.  Door*  so 
wide.  Tonneau  room  to 


»iae  lunneau 
cither  way. 


>  in«lde 
*o  Inchea 
jo  Inchea 


MICHIGAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Owned  by  tha  Owneri  of  the  Michigan  Buggy  Company 


rail,  rear  tire  Iron*, 
tool  cheat,  with  all  tooli,  under 
tunning  board*. 

Overcapacity.  Kr«y  driving  part 
made  aofBctent  for  a  to  hone- 
power  motor. 

Self-Starter 

There  lM*kidlV«r»R*rff  opining 
aboet  the  wist .?•»  nu  rit*  of  tli*  f arl. 
•kb*  i *  i»e« i»f  ae)f*t«rt«»r*  tbit  we  Hsts 
w**t  •dniaird  *ny  one  typo  m  regal nr 
«Hiul|*ni«  nt.  prefer  to  leave  thl* 

erlect  mn  Us  i  he*  tin  »T 

llowofwr.  we  equip  with  either  the 
ga*  •«  arter  nr  a  e»r leat 

elertrta  •twfter.  at  a  ver»  tnodcrMe 
eitra  price  16*1 
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MOTOR-CARS 

( Continued  from  poor  844) 

faetork*  and  at  our  hranoh  houses  18,061 
men,  and  all  day-workers,  not  a  piece¬ 
worker  in  the  plants,  and  disbursing 
monthly  about  $700,000  for  pay-rolls. 
Every  day,  except  Saturday,  is  pay-day, 
and  our  average  runs  between  $30,000 
and  $35,000  daily. 

_  “Our  factory,  which  now  covers  prac¬ 
tically  65  acres,  is  about  as  complete  and 
up-to-the-minute  as  modem  architecture 
and  latest  machinery  and  labor-saving 


parts,  accessories,  *>te..  are  running  along 
now  at  an  average  of  about  $7,000,000, 
and,  mind  you,  even,-  car  that  we  build 
each  day  is  shipped  the  same  day,  so  none 
of  this  amount  is  for  finished  cars.  Our 
total  net  assets  are  close  to  $25,000,000. 

"June  24  la»t  a  schedule  of  manu¬ 
facturing  our  h*13outputWHK  decided  upon. 
To  handle  this  production  we  require 
1,000,000  lamps.  800,000  wheels.  800,000 
tires,  90,000  tons  of  steel,  the  hides  of 
400  000  cattle  to  furnish  tho  leather  for 
upboistering  the  bodies,  the  hair  or  bristles 
from  6,000,000  hogs  to  stuff  into  the 

upholstering,  12, 000, 000  hickory  billets 

for  wheel  spokes,  nearly  2,000,000  square 
feet  of  glass  for  the  windshields,  750,000 
pounds  of  soft  soap,  15,000  tons  of  mold¬ 
ing  sand  to  make  our  castings,  2,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  for  heat-treating, 
ete.  , 

"January  13  last  we  built  and  shipped 
1.336  finished  model  T's — a  business  for 
one  day  amounting  to  nearly  $700,000  and 
requiring  more  than  200  freight-cars  to 
handle  the  shipments,  or  five  full  train 
loads  of  more  than  forty  ears  to  the  train. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  mileage  from 
Detroit  to  New  York  City— if  we  had 
delivered  this  day's  output  to  our  Nov:  York 
branch  by  driving  the  ears  overland,  we 
would  have  had  a  procession  of  model 
T's — just  a  half  a  mile  a|>art-  ami  when 
the  first  car  was  coming  into  New  York 
the  last  one  would  bo  leaving  the  factory. 

"During  January  we  built  and  shipped 
17,601  finished  cars — a  net  volume  in 
dollar*  and  cent*  of  nearly  $9,000,000— 
more  cars  than  we  built  and  shipped  dur¬ 
ing  tho  first  five  months  of  Inst  season. 
By  the  end  of  February  the  close  of  our 
first  five  months  for  1013  we  will  have 
shipped  more  than  66,000  cars  as  against 
17,555  for  the  same  period  a  voar  ago. 

*'In  spite  of  our  increased  facilities  for 
producing,  our  daily  order*  an*  in  excess 
of  our  daily  output  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  all  the  great  shipments 
we  have  made  we  still  have  on  file  for 
immediate  attention  38.326  orders  or  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  take  us  through  to 
April  10,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  car*  a  day. 

"Our  traffic  manager  recently  advised 
that  wo  would  require  35,000  freight-ear* 
to  move  our  1913  output. 

"According  to  our  output  this  season 
and  according  to  the  most  authentic 
estimate*  of  other  car-makers,  we  will 
•  produce  every  other  ear  that  is  built  in 
,  this  country  during  1913. 

"One  day  last  week  we  gave  one  tire 
'concern  our  chock  for  a  little  less  than 
I  $2,000,000.  and  every  other  single  part 

that  goes  into  the  construction  of  our  car* 
hear*  a  similar  comparison  to  tho  com¬ 
pleted  job — from  cotter-pins  and  lamps  to 
spring*  and  tops— so  that  you  can  get 
some  idea  of  quantity  production. 

"By  September  30  we  hope  to  have 
at  least  400,000  satisfied  users  voicing  our 
sentiment*.  Four  hundred  thousand  own* 
era  means  400.000  voters  for  good  roads, 
because  most  owners  art*  their  own  drivers 
and  when  good  roads  are  linked  up  all 
(Continued  on  page  848) 


The  Noiseless  sTsrnsc  switch^, 

tf^NORTH  EAST  ^ 

} '  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  System  ^ 

Combines  Simplicity,  Efficiency  and  Economy 

SIMPLICITY— became  there  is  nothing  complicated  to  get  out  of 
order:  merely  a  single  machine — a  motor-generator  all  in  one — 
comprising  a  simple  armature  with  one  winding  and  one  commu¬ 
tator,  such  as  is  familiar  to  every  amateur  electrician,  and  an 
automatic  gear  device  to  change  from  motor  to  generator  with  the 
starting  of  the  engine.  Has  fewer  parts  than  any  other  system, 
is  entirely  free  from  contact  troubles,  and  cannot  be  disarranged 
from  the  driver's  seat. 

EFFICIENCY — because  it  has  more  power  per  unit  of  weight 
than  any  other  electric  starter,  and  will  turn  over  the  largest 
engines  used  in  automobiles,  starting  them  under  the  most  adverse 
climatic  conditions,  and  with  the  least  current  consumption  from 
the  battery. 

ECONOMY— because  there  is  no  expense  for  upkeep  or  repairs. 
And  because  low  current  consumption  means  longer  life  for  the 
battery. 

The  North  East  System  cannot  be  installed  on  cars  now  in  use. 
You  can  secure  its  advantages,  however,  by  specifying 

.  A  NORTH  EAST  SYSTEM  . 

;  ^7S  FOR  YOUR  NEW  CAR  ^*"*^*y 

M  The  North  East  Electric  Conpaoy  (•,  / 

^  37  WkitafT  St.,  R«lw«tw,  It.  T.  ^A  FxSlr) 


NORTH  EAST 
LOCK  SWITCH 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE  up 

"  "  PER  SECTION 

Endorsed  “The  Best"  by  Ove 
*Vr  50,000  Users 


THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO..  Link  Fdl..  N.  Y 
'  h  t  ra  id  B-i-h  o tbc.  n.wo»  Build®,  New  Yo*  c.i. 
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Timken- Detroit  Front  Axle  for  Pleasure  Car.  stnlk 
Timken  Roller  Bearings  on  the  Spindles 


Unseen  Wonders  of  Motor-Car  Axles 

V  arc  not  complicated,  yet  each  Timken-Detroit  Axle  is  a  mechanical 
vcl.  In  the  two  axles  shown  on  this  page  there  are  848  pieces,  count- 
i  Timken  Roller  Bearing  as  one.  Of  these  848  pieces,  723  are  in  the  rear  axle. 

rt  In  lh~r  aiU-a  ha*  a  duty  lo  perform.  But  you  ran  pmvr  that  It  ba.hrm  madr  I*  men- 

mu»tbc.on«:llyd.*Kordlor  llutduty.  •bo»>«itnnUu*-.l  ll  .  .  Tirnkm-DcUuU  A*lr. 

hlnitomah<*ll>nrhiir»linlio<  pKnol  "Tun km"  aland*  lor  an  or*»nl«ation  drvotrd 

:  U  U  r^noaj-  •*-*>»-  to  on.  hWl -tbr  buOd,n«  ol  «ood  mou.,-.,., 

r^aally  Important  lo  your  MMKUoa  ,kon.  « (*.»  pnJ*  t  .  •  the  Tlmkrn  Taprrrd  RoUtr 

>ur  winy.  Bmnoc-th*  oor  ttprol  motor-car  hc-itna  that 

K  hr  ablr  lo  out  your  r*Uai*c*  up  th*  combiara  «tr»t< -t  capartty  lo.  vr.tW»l  load,  and 

hr  a  kill  with  obub  It  la  faaMoard  Into  lo.  ml  thm.l :  Ira*  tmdmcy  to  woai.  and 

t»-onlbr  pruprr  brat  trmtlna  of  thmj  aliiaUuPt  lor  utti. 

I«  uwwrii»S.  u«bBiygbcn»»r^-Oj»b  A  You  can  the  full  drtaila  ol  a.lr  and  Irniw 

f .  25L  ■SK’rS:  1 1  (■mUdm  -  mi  lor  t  hr  T  lmkrn  »1  imrr  . 


C-4*  •ootbr  Anatomy  ol  Automobile  A«lr«.  an 
C-IO  "On  tbr  fair  and  t  haiartrt  <>(  Hratlniia- 
Scnl  l"»  |M|«I4  from  rltbrr  addroo  brio*. 


A  tiff  ««4  nejrimgi  «r# 
U  /«*  Att+0  / f M«4n. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  CO, 

Datrmt.  M«bi,m 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO, 


ENUS 


This  Astonishing  Low  Price  ; 

Wr4^  Ym  W-h  to  lo  frorewn  city. 

matLJTaat  mu  MvmSf-'M.cr  utn  Now-  lit  wert  iiruiwi 

mu—  — •  tell  i»  olilTa  ‘Iw  fVp^oVn  CASH  K  CoJJTCl^i  M 

KUnMltfH  Wr  l^woDr  GUARANTEE  to  HWuod  the  Foil  Frxe  IW  IA3M.  CT  c.i  MA.M 

,  .  J*4  >  :  7reAn:BL4  •  U«V  |oOU>etnll  •  ***•*«  *1  •«*  \  tin)  l^lflll 

ItSBB  S  -•  .  ■ 

ss-  ft«r.  SS iffi-ss 

L.  BASCH  &  DuHtJri /^^TpStSTs. 3ttN  twH.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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have  the  supreme  instrumental  excellence 

The  watch  on  the  left  ia  the  Waltham  piece.  It  is  our  sincere  opinion  that 
"Vanguard",  the  most  widely  used  Waltham  offers  the  first  ladies’ 
railroad  watch  in  the  world.  In  every  watches  which  can  really  be  consid- 
country  you  will  And  trains  running.  eredas  serious  dependable  timepieces, 
and  running  promptly  on  Vanguard  Most  ladies' watches  arc  made  to  be 
time.  But  we  do  not  consider  this  worn  in  the  bureau  drawer;  Walthams 
the  height  of  Waltham  achievement.  are  designed  for  actual  use  and  accu- 
for  the  reason  that  large  site  watches  rate  use  at  that. 

such  as  railroad  men  use  are  not  Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  a 
particularly  difficult  to  manufacture.  Waltham  Riverside  model.  It  ia 
A  more  severe  test  of  watch -making  worth  a  hundred  "toy  watches", 

occurs  in  the  thinner  and  smaller  Riverside  Watches  are  described 
models  such  as  the  lady’s  watch  and  illustrated  in  a  booklet,  sent  free 
pictured  above,  the  movement  having  upon  request.  Please  mention  'Tbs 
tho  same  diameter  as  a  nickel  5-cent  Riverside  Family." 


IT  COSTS  MUCH  LESS 
TO  OPERATE  YOUR  CAR 

I  f  you  use  the  bttt  oik,  because  the  frictional  surfaces  are  protected  from 
wear.  You  get  more  speed  and  power  with  less  energy.  Repair  and 
cleaning  bills  arc  minimized.  %  IB  IB  ■  A* 

H  Altlt  IS 

OILS 

America’s  Leading  Lubricant# 

.  Made  of  Pennsylvania  Premium  Stock. 
Over  26  years  of  experience  back  of 
them.  A  little  goes  a  long  way  and 
every  drop  counts.  Pro\e  the  state¬ 
ment.  Try  HARRIS  OII-S. 


your  dealer  Jc*-*  not  «*ll  Ha# rl.  f flomiis  lor  « 

ran)  on*!  wr  will  ntup  mot  p* 


:an)oc  Sits  ford 


A.  W.  HARRIS  OIL  COMPANY 

326  S.  Water  St.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  1.  146  No.  Wubadi  Avc..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  Jrom  pa</t  8t6) 

over  the  country,  I  hate  to  think  about 
our  annual  production  to  supply  the 
demand  for  these  individual  transporta¬ 
tion  lines." 

AROUS'D  THE  WORLD  BY  MOTOR 

Melvin  A.  Hall  and  his  mother  recently 
completed  a  twenty-months’  motor  tour  in 
Euroiie.  Asia,  and  America,  by  which, 
combined  with  ocean  travel,  they  have 
gone  around  the  world.  Mr.  Hall’s  father 
was  with  them  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time — about  seven  out  of  tho  twenty 
months.  Their  motor  mileage  was  40, (XX). 
The  great  amount  of  mileage  is  explained 
by  tho  fact  that  many  side  tripH  were 
taken.  For  example,  in  Java,  alKiut  2.000 
mill's  were  covered,  alt  ho  the  island  is  less 
than  700  miles  long  and  in  width  is  narrow. 
Mr.  Hall’s  account  of  the  trip  is  printed  in 
Motor,  from  which  the  following  descriptive 
notes  and  an  illustration  on  another  page 
are  taken : 

"The  way  the  trip  l>egan  was  this;  my 
mother,  my  father,  and  myself  went 
abroad  in  June,  11*11,  lust  to  wander 
through  England  around  Coronation  time, 
and  perhaps  take  a  run  on  the  Continent, 
maybe  a  little  outside  the  usual  run  of 
the  ’Grand  Tour.’  and  then  return  to  this 
country.  In  England,  however,  it  was  sug- 
•sted  that  it  might  In*  a  nice  trip  to  go  to 
•el hi  for  the  durbar,  and  that  appealed 
strongly  to  all  of  us.  It  was  not  until 
several  months  later  that  this  portion  of 
the  tour  was  undertaken. 

"First  of  ull,  after  the  English  ami 
Welsh  |M»rt  of  the  journey  was  finished 
tho  car  was  shipped  across  to  France. 
We  moton-d  through  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  and  then  into  llollnnd  nnd  Germany. 
A  side  trip  up  into  Denmark  followed  that, 
and  then  there  namo  a  return  into  Ger¬ 
many.  From  that  empire  we  made  a 
nm  into  those  narlsof  Switzerland  that  are 
not  closed  to  the  automobilist,  and  lifter  a 
trip  over  into  Austria,  wo  returned  into 
Switzerland.  Next  wo  went  down  into 
Northern  Italy  and  Austria,  and  followed 
that  by  a  jaunt  into  Hungary,  and  then 
journeyed  into  some  countries  when*  the 
average  traveler  doesn’t  go. 

"We  negotiated  the  rough  roads  along 
the  Adriatic  through  the  wild  soonerv  of 
(stria.  Croatia.  Dalmntin.  Bosnia,  Her- 
vina, Montenegro,  and  Albania  and  the 
an  states  that  since  have  liven  thi¬ 
ne  of  the  bursting  of  that  well-known 
and  familiar  war-cloud  that  has  In-on  peren¬ 
nially  hanging  over  them  as  long  ns  any  of 
us  can  remember.  We  tried  to  go  on  to 
Constantinople,  but  tho  road  a  were  not  open 
or  good  enough.  1  think  they  w-ill  In-  when 
the  war  is  over.  To  sum  up  our  European 
experiences,  every  country  in  Europe  save 
Norway,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Russia, 
was  visited. 

"Thus  far  it  has  been  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary,  savothat  there  was  no  direct 
running  through  any  country,  but  z.ig- 
znggiug  along  the  roads  t hut  seemed  most 
attractive.  From  Albania  we  returned 
into  Hungary  aguin,  and  so  into  Bavaria 
and  Bohemia,  then  to  France  and  down 
into  Spain.  A  ran  along  the  Riviera  to 
Southern  Italy  completed  the  European 
section  of  the  jaunt.  Practically  every 
mountain  pass,  forty-seven  in  all.  in  the 
Swiss.  Austrian,  and  llalian  Alps,  the 
Tyrol,  the  Dolomites,  and  the  Pyrcm-es,  was 
traversed. 

‘‘We  s-iiled  for  I  to  in  buy  from  Naples, 
to  take  up  the  Indian  end  of  the  journey. 
The  durbar  at  Delhi,  whither  we  went  at 
once,  was  the  particular  feature  that  in¬ 
terested  us  most  for  the  time  being,  but 
later  we  ran  up  to  Peshawur.  beyond 
which  into  Afghanistan  no  white  man  ever 
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goes.  and  where,  of  eoorre.  automobiling  IT^ 1^.. 

‘isn't  done.'  Then  we  continued  across  *  ^ 

the  Kajputana  desert,  tracking  first  through  Ot“ 

a  bullock  trail,  rough  and  just  about  wide  rr  ^  r*  •  >  •  o 

enough  for  the  tread  of  the  automobile.  1*01* rriCT-lOTt  . 

Further  along,  this  disappeared,  and  it  -  ■-*- - ^ 

was  necessary _ to  proceed  by  guesswork,  j- - - - - ______ 

Ono  of  our  pictures  shows  the  car  being 

***■  «***  “-p  -  vo 

Imi  cut  through  wide  enough  to  let  the  nm-  rub— rub  wears  out  every  motor, 
chine  get  by,  and  then  in  the  very  soft  go-  t*.  -  ,  ,  .  .  .• 

ing  ahead  of' it  camel-thorn  grass  was  put  The  t,mc  depends  on  the  lubrication. 

down,  so  as  to  give  something  for  the  tires  Every  y car  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aui 

such  condition*  was  only  fourteen  miles.  lubneatrd — yes — but  luhncatro  badly,  vient 

"The  motoring  roa«ls  in  India  are  trunk  that  thcir  c*ars  lo  hr  working  all  righ 

lines,  stretching  straightaway  across  the  .  •  ° 

country  along  the  lines  of  the  compass  is  at  work, 
and  far  from  bad  roads.  In  the  rainy  , 

season  no  one  can  travel,  and  in  the  drv  Its  common  results  are: 

season  it  is  easy  to  lose  the  direct  road.  ....  . 

This  is  because  the  places  where  the  tor-  <»  Undue  low  of  power. 

rents  run  in  the  rainy  season  dry  out  so  (2)  Unnecessary  repair  troubles. 

that  the  road  goes  right  up  to  the  edge  of  a  (J,  An  excess  consumption  of  fuel. 

ditch  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  start  „  An  „CCM  conaumpllon  of  lubricating  oil. 

straight  across  anil  depend  on  picking  it 

up  on  the  Other  side.  Where  there  U  a  Thew  low  an-  irarrable  tu  .hi.  common  cau-r— 
railroad  lino  that  runs  near,  the  road,  not  careless  and  imim-orr  lubrication, 
infrequently  these  wido  gullies  are  crossed  .  „ 

by  means  of  planking  laid  over  the  ties.  Any  oil  will  lubocate  to  an  ernni  So  *  .11  lard  But 
so  that  the  oar  can  run  across  the  railway  •  lubneatin*  ml.  to  have  efficient  Idbncatmg  qualrtir». 

mu*t  Uxh  WtAr  well  in  u*e.  and  furnt'h  projer  \*o\rc- 

"  Motoring  in  India  isn’t  any  soUtary  « ion  under  the  beat  of  service 
performance,  as  ono  might  imagine.  The  Such  oil.  are  rare, 
trunk  roruls  an-  crowded  day  and  night  .....  . 

with  pedestrians,  bullock  trams,  wagons.  .  (*wn  ■"  «*>  **,h  ,h^  qnaltjtm.  (*«h1  remember 
and  what  not.  This  is  traffic  driving  with  £pr"T.r>wk*?u  mu**  ncxl  Iurr  ,he  "*' 
a  vongvanoe  and  require*  caution  at  all  body,  °*  thickne*-,  meet,  the  Ired  requirements  .4 
times.  >our 

"Whenever  nightfall  found  us  far  from  Moot*  .nH  M  -nr».  uui«  Th.  «i  u. 

a  hotel,  there  were  always  the  rest-houses  ■«* »"•  ** mtiretr  u»  Uchi or  tw hmvy lor  .Mbrt . 

to  fall  back  on.  The  charge  for  these  Th.  i«oMra  rrrwoud  I.  both  ~»..u.  am*  i^npin. 

places,  which  are  designed  primarily  for  To  „ 

the  use  of  oljieinui  on  their  travels,  is  small.  «« t»«.  ubra •  «<i>  •<  ih- 
They  are  open  to  travelers  in  general  when  ...  .  .  . 

not  otherwise  occupied,  and  food  can  Is  . .j ... t. - 

had.  always  at  low  rate*.  Traveling  in  _ .. 

India  is  not  expensive,  except  perhaps  as  •i-.if-i  t.  .,  lus-w.,-,  ,a..i 
reganls  the  effeoi  of  the  great  heat  on  the  ihiwi-i  iwkol  Carcoyfe  MohO 
tires  of  the  car.  Tires  do  not  stand  up  Th.  «upr>w>r  .OcMcr  of  th«.  « 
well  in  a  hot  climate.  hy  prectMai  tnu. 

"After  crossing  the  Kajputana  desert. 
we  motored  clear  up  to  Tiliet,  another  «*4»  i^is^/w 

forbidden  country,  which  we  could  not  at-  «'* ^3''" ‘ 
tempt  by  automobile,  anil  then  ran  down 
into  southern  India,  whence  wo  shipped  the  ^ 'ii>'£Bn 
car  to  Ceylon. 

"The  conditions  in  the  countries  visited  Th«c  «re  ihr  Ucu. 
from  then  on  until  we  got  into  the  very  v<>«r  luhncatinn  .is 
Far  Hast  are  hound  to  lx-  surprizing  to|  >•>“  i«>  *■•*«*  «i  «««i  lahooni  loc  ib. 
thorn*  who  have  no  idea  of  the  good  roads 
that  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  other 
countries  except  our  own  Unib-d  State-. 

In  Ceylon  and  Burma  and  all  through  the 
Malay  States,  from  Penang  to  Singapore, 
we  found  roods  that  were  excellent,  of  good 
surface  and  well  kept  up.  Of  course,  in 
sonio  places  the  highways  were  not  as 
smoot  h  as  .tahlo-top*. 

"In  Java  wo  found  many  miles  of  splen¬ 
did  ronds,  and  put  2.000  miles  of  touring 
to  our  credit.  If  we  went  into  a  place  and 
were  told  that  there  was  a  road  that  led 
perhaps  fifty  miles  hut  didn't  go  anywhere 
utid  wasn’t  particularly  interesting  in 
point  of  scenery,  that  didn't  deter  us.  We 
took  it  anyway,  and  frequently  were  well 
rewarded  for  our  trip.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  it.  wasn’t  interesting,  and  we  might 
have  to  back  down  half  the  way  that  »e 
came  up  before  we  could  find  a  place  to 
turn  around  in. 

"  It  was  after  Java  that  we  transshipped  i  o(t  )jwf 
to  Sumatra,  where  seventeen  days  of  rain' 
and  a  great  many  discomforts  awaited  us. 

The  roads  were  so  heavy  that  the  ear  was 
fn-quently  mired.  The  first  time  I  hi- 
condition  was  found,  it  meant  a  walk  of 
six  miles  to  a  rest-house  to  find  shelter  for 
the  night.  1  offered  some  natives  there 
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a  liberal  sum  if  they  would  walk  back  to 
the  car  and  stay  with  it  overnight,  to  «« 
that  nothing  was  stolen  from  it.  Altho 
the  weather  discomfort  meant  nothing  to 
them,  they  were  afraid  of  tigers,  and 
wouldn't  go  back  there,  even  to  sleep  in  a 
machiueon  cushions  that  would  have  meant 
luxury  to  them. 

“There  wasn't  a  deal  of  motoring  in 
Singapore  and  in  Cochin-China.  Tho 
there  were  some  good  roads,  as  would  Is* 
natural  in  a  place  under  French  rule,  they 
didn't  lead  anywhere  much.  That  is  to 
say.  then*  were  fine  stretches  of  eighty 
or  ninety  miles  that  struck  out  from  the 
town*,  but  they  ended  abruptly  at  nowhere, 
and  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps,  so  U>  speak. 
T‘»is  w  as  much  the  same  condition  that  we 
found  lalcron  in  Shanghai,  where  there  were 
roads,  hut  not  any  that  aidi*d  In  a  con¬ 
tinuous  journey  in  any  one  direction. 

••  After  Coehin-< *hina  we  took  the  steamer 
to  Hongkong,  when*  then*  was  little  if 
any  automobiling.  China,  as  a  country 
for  touring,  doesn't  exist  on  the  motoring 
map. 

“Front  Hongkong  we  went  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine*.  Then*  we  wen*  fortunate  enough  to 
encounter  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  who  was  setting  out  on  an 
inspection  of  the  roads  of  the  entire 
nrhci|tclngo.  Hen*  was  an  opportunity 
not  given  to  many  automohilists  to  into  and 
try  all  the  roads.  It  would  !>o  an  iru* 
IMiHsibility  for  a  man  arriving  at  any  other 
time  to  do  this. 

“A  coast-guani  boj^t  was  fitted  up,  so 
that  the  car  was  earned  on  a  platform  in 

>  a  k  t  t  t  a  i  t  t  k 
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front,  and  each  inland  of  tho  archipelago 
was  visited  in  turn.  We  motorea  over 
; ’.',000  miles  of  mads  in  the  Philippines, 
visiting  Mime  inlands  when*  there  were 
|  only  a  few  miles  of  highway  all  told.  On 
i  one  of  them,  for  instance,  there  were  only 
five  miles  of  read,  mi  that  it  waa  just  a  oast* 
;  of  motoring  in  and  turning  around  and 
motoring  right  out  again. 

“The  rent  In  in  the  Philippines,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  1  icing  set.  in  wonderfully  beautiful 
scenery,  an*  of  the  finest  description. 
They  are  well  built,  smooth,  and  hard,  and. 
what  is  more,  they  an*  being  maintained 
under  a  system  that  insures  their  being 
always  in  the  finest  condition.  For  every 
kilometer  of  road  surface  there  an*  fifteen 
lepoai  lories  where  road-repuiring  material 
j  I*  stored.  There  is  one  man  on  every 
J  kilometer  of  roadway  who  is  charged  with 
the  ins|M**tion  and  repair  of  the  surface, 
uid  the  moment  the  least  break  shows  he 
1  immediately  patches  it. 

“After  the  inspection  trip,  a  return  was 
made  to  Manila,  and  we  did  a  deal  of  tour¬ 
ing  areund  the  island  of  Luzon.  Creasing 
■sinie  small  streams  that  had  to  lx*  forded 
on  the  way  up.  we  returned  to  find  them 
•lightly  higher  Warns*  of  rains  that  had 
fallen  in  the  interval.  We  didn’t  know- 
hat  they  wen*  higher,  however,  until  we 
ran  into  one  and  had  our  motor  stall  when 
he  water  rose  over  it.  A  crowd  of  coolies 
working  nearby  was  enlisted,  and  that  hail 
o  Is*  done  in  a  hurry,  ‘  Wause  the  bot- 
om  wa«  a  *peci«*s  of  quicksand,  and  the 
•ar  might  well  have  (sunk  too  far.  The 
•oolies  weren't  quite  up  to  the  work,  so  a 
\atcr  IiuIThIo  that  was  in  a  field  clow  by  was 
•aught  and  roped  to  the  machine,  and 
hen,  with  buffalo  and  coolies  all  pulling, 
lie  car  came  out  with  a  great  rush. 

“Some  of  the  streams  thut  were  much 
rider  and  d«s*|s*r  hud  to  Ik*  creased  on 
afls.  These,  made  of  hamltoo,  are  up  to 
he  weight  of  the  average  wagon  all  right, 
ml  an  automobile's  tonnage  was  rather 
oo  mueh  for  them.  So  it  was  nccewiary 
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ways.  In  Horae  coses.  these  are  new  sur¬ 
faces  laid  over  the  foundaliun  of  well-built 
reads  installed  during  the  Spanish  ocrupa- 
tion. 

“From  the  Philippine*  we  returned  to 
Shanghai,  when*  there  was  not  a  great  deal 
of  automobiling  to  !*••  done,  as  has  been 
explained  before.  From  Shanghai  we 
journeved  over  to  Japan.  The  roads  of 
the  island  empire  are  extremely  narrow, 
and  the  houses  encrench  so  on  the  highway 
that  in  some  oases  we  hud  to  keep  the  top 
always  folded,  and  even  bad  to  remove  it 
and  the  windshield  in  order  to  get  through. 
The  turns  are  all  at  right  angles,  and  that 
neeewiitates  a  lot  of  reversing  and  twisting 
in  order  to  get  around  some  of  the  corners; 
the  more  so  si  nee  occasionally  there  is 
found  a  elump  of  telegraph  |iole*  directly 
in  the  wav. 

“The  Jupam-sc  roads,  alt  ho  narrow  ,  an* 
g«n»d,  having  hanl  »urfai*e~  and  being  well 
kept  up.  altho  occasionally  rough.  But 
the  average  may  lm  said  to  U*  very  good. 

“Japan  is  the  lir»t  country  in  which 
we  were  troubhd  by  the  sire  of  the  ear. 
Our  big  Paeknrd  four  '•'••mod  ridieiiloualy 
big  for  thin  miniatun*  empire.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  fascinating,  t  lie  accommodation*  good 
and  the  people  obliging.  The  scenery  is 


An  enterprise  of  Jefferson's  Administra¬ 
tion  which  nuiked  in  it«  day  ns  to  |>opular 
interest  with  the  purchase  of  Ixiui-iana — 
if.  indeed,  it  did  not  cx<*«*ed  that  enterprise 
now  so  much  more  famous-  was  the  build¬ 
ing  and  construction  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Old  National  Hoad,  or  the  Cumlierland 
Bowl.  The  aim  of  the  projectors  of  this 
road  was  to  secure  n  short  nud  practical 
route  from  Cumberland,  tin*  head  df  navi¬ 
gation  on  the  Potoimu*.  to  Wheeling  on  the 
Ohio,  und  thence  to  the  Mississippi  nt  St. 
Ixiuis.  The  rend  was  entirely  completed 


from  Cumberland 


on  extensions  furtln 
in  Motor,  remarks  h 
far  short  of  the  ear 
of  it."  The  fault, 
the  original  survey, 
the  work  actually 
Government  itself, 
ceased  to  exorcise 
read.  In  other  wor 
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.  _____  jure  tires 
because  "they  creep.”  Are  put 
on  in  a  jiffy  without  the  use  of 
a  jack  or  other  tools-  use  them 


interesting  and  lovely.  I  he  re 
has  boon  said  In-fore,  an*  most  I 
but  the  lack  of  bridge*  over  the  hi 
the  precarious  condition  of  I  hone  over 
innumemlde  small  ones,  the  almost 
passable  corners  and  narrow  plaers  in 
villn«{so<,  the  hordes  of  children,  coutinu 
meet  mgs  with  frightened  home*  and  m 
frightened  drivers  on  built-up  reads 
narrow  to  pass  on,  und  countless  ot 
delays  and  difficulties  make  motor 
here  rather  a  gamble  and  succession 
risks.” 

L.  II.  Spencer  contribute*  to  .Ip. 

another  article  on  the  trip  made  by  the 
Halls.  He  says  that  for  the  most  |«art  the 
car  bad  to  dispense  with  garag**,  many 
countries  having  none.  Something  like  | 
5,000  gallons  of  gasoline  w  en*  consumed  j 
and  IIS  tires  used.  Mels  in  Hall  i«.nl»otit 
t  wen Jy-four  years  old  The  party  witnessed 
the  corenation  of  George  V.,  the  Durbar 
nt  Delhi,  and  the  funeral  of  the  F.mperer  of  | 
Japan. 
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With  You  in  Anticipation 
.  of  Sudden  Showers 

Look  at  the  picture— it  tells  its  own  story.  A  joyous  dinner  party 
— everything”  pleasant  and  happy.  No  anticipation  of  the  shower 
that  had  suddenly  come  up  making  the  roads  slippery  and  greasy. 


Some  had  to  take  a  chance  by  depending  on  "rubber  alone" 
—they  had  neglected  to  carry  Weed  Chains,  with  the  result  that 
one  skidded  and  smashed  his  car.  The  owner  of  the  car  in  the 
foreground  was  caution*.  He  always  carried  Weed  Chains.  His 
chauffeur  took  only  a  moment  to  adjust  them  and  drove  him  home 
absolutely  safe  and  secure.  Do  you  ever  take  these  awful  chance*?  Do  you? 
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The  greatest  of  all  safety  devices 

N’o  one  may  properly  be  called  an  efficient  and  safe  driver  of  u  motor 
car  unless  he 'has  at  all  times  complete  control  over  the  machino  he  is 
driving.  No  one  driving  over  a  slippery  read  or  pavement  has  complete 
control  of  his  car  when  the  wheels  arc  equipped  with  nothing  but  rubber 
tire*.  When  equipped  with  WEED  CHAINS  such  a  thing  as  akidding 
trill  not  be  poaaible. 

Are  gnu  at  ill  taking  your  life  in  gour  hand*  by  refusing  to  take  the  nec¬ 
essary  precaution  against  skidding?  Are  you  still  unwisely  depending  on 
“rubber  alone”  for  the  safely  of  yourself,  the  occupants  of  your  car  and 
other  road  users? 

Make  safety  yours 

—  take  no  chances.  Fully  equip 
your  car  with  Weed  Chains  Today 
—insiel  for  your  own  protection 
that  other  drivers  do  the  same. 

•  — At  Alt  Reputable  Dealers— 

Weed  Chain  Tire  Grip  Co.,  New  York 

Manufactured  in  Canada  fv  DOMINION  CHAIN  CO..  Limited 
HraJ  OB«.  137  McCUl  St,  Montreal.  Can. 
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1  onst  ruction  (supported  by  appro¬ 
priations  made  as  needed),  follow  cl  as 
soon  as  practicable,  but  was  nearly  Btopt 
by  the  war  of  1812.  Work  was  resumed 
on  a  buyer  scale  in  1816,  and  continued, 
despite  some  interruptions,  through  west¬ 
ern  Maryland,  southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
and  a*T«iss  a  comer  of  what  is  now  unner 
'Vest  Virginia  (then  Virginin).  to  the  Ohio 
River,  so  that  it  was  opened  to  Wheeling  in 
1818.  having  been  built  that  far  during  the 
administrations  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monroe. 

"The  original  statute  under  which  con¬ 
struction  had  been  carried  to  the  Ohio  River 

E >vided  for  nothing  west  of  Wheeling; 

t  so  great  use  was  made  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  oort ion.  and  so  insistent  became  the 
demand  for  its  extension,  especially  across 
central  Ohio  and  Indiana,  that  on  May  15. 
1820.  Congress 
new  survey 
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appropriated  51U.IAR)  tor  a 
from  Wheeling  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  opposite  St.  lxniift — the  act 
calling  Specifically  for  u  1  straight  line.’ 
eighty  foot  wide. 

"The  cost  of  repair*  on  the  completed 
portions  had  boon  greatly  underestimated, 
and  one  bv  tine  the  Stales  of  Ohio,  Mary¬ 
land.  Virginia.  and  Pennsylvania  aooepted 
(in  the  order  named),  the  offer  of  Congress 
to  take  over  and  maintain  that  part  of  the 
road  within  their  borders. 

"  Kxeept  for  short  pieces  of  road  in  Na¬ 
tional  Cemeteries.  Army  Posts,  National 
Parks,  and  the  like,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  then  gave  up  all  highway  construc¬ 
tion.  and  has  never  resumed  it  on  this 
continent.  The  final  appropriation  was 
on  June  17.  1844,  when  a  supplementary 
hill  was  pawed  carrying  $1,250.81  for 
‘arrearage..’  and  the  accounts  for  the  Old 
Nntional  Road  were  closed  after  a  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  <0.824  019.33—*  largo  sum 
in  thus,  .lays;  but  without  question,  for 
every  dollar  spent  in  the  building  and 
maint.  nance  of  this  road,  ten  dollar*  were 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  territory  it 
traversed,  and  thereby  to  the  nation. 

"But  no  other  highway  in  America  was 
ever  built  so  straight  for  such  long  distunoe* 
or  is  now  mi  free  from  steep  grades  or 
dangerous  curves.  ’Riding  by  night,’ 
says  a  I*ittsburg  motorist,  ’the  polar  star 
hangs  |N>r*i*tcnlly  in  the  same  general 
direction  mile  after  mile;  sometime*  four  or 
five  ascents  ami  dwcntl  can  be  seen  ahead 
or  behind,  huf  usually'aU  in  u  straight  line.’ 
the  accuracy  of  which  any  other  motorist 
can  easily  prove.  While  the  Indian  trails 
and  Brnddoek’s  Rond  followed  the  lines 
of  least  resistance,  the  National  Turnpike 
Icvcl.d  the  hills  and  filled  up  the  valleys, 
in  that  way  crossing  Braodoek’s  Road 
several  times  between  ( ’umlN-rlan.l  and 
Union  town.  Road  engineers  find  iU  loca¬ 
tion  to-day  praetienlly  beyond  criticism 
throughout.  The  hridgi*  were  all  of  stone, 
except  for  the  old  covered  wood  bridge 
across  the  Monongabnla  at  Brownsville, 
pa.,  which  was  built  by  private  enterprise 
and  not  bv  the  Government.  Many  of 
the  old  signboard#  are  still  standing, 
tho  the  letters  and  flgun-s  cut  in  the  stone 
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patent  observers  state  that  parts  of  this  r 
stretch  are  in  worse  condition  than  they 
were  five  years  ago,  which  is  certainly  not 
complimentary  to  Maryland. 

"That  part  of  the  old  Turnpike  in 
Pennsylvania  is  not  only  in  better  eondi- 1 
tion  now  than  the  Maryland  end,  but  it  I 
is  already  faring  better  in  the  way  of  im- 

[irovemonls;  several  stretches  have  lately 
<een  resurface*!,  and  it  is  the  expectation 
of  Stuto  Highway  Commissioner  B.  M 
Biglow,  to  carry1  the  work  along  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  West  Virginia  lin< 
On  both  of  the  writer’s  trips  over  that  part 
of  tho  route  in  West  Virginia,  the  road  u;v- 
found  in  good  condition  throughout. 
This  brings  us  to  the  Ohio  River  at  \\  heel¬ 
ing,  and  the  end  of  the  mountain  section, 
tho  the  next  hundrod  miles  west  are  quit.- 
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STORAGE  CHARGES  AS  THE  MAIN¬ 
STAY  OP  A  GARAGE 

W.  J,  Joscelyn,  proprietor  of  a  large 
garage  in  New  Y’ork.  is  quoted  in  Motor 
World  ns  having  recently  raised  the  rate 
for  ear  storage  by  11  vo  dollars,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  declared  that  "  storage 
must  he  the  backbone  of  the  garage  busi¬ 
ness."  Ho  contends  that  to  derive  all  one’s 
profit  from  tho  sale  of  gasoline  is  "  an  un¬ 
natural  business  arrangement."  A  reason¬ 
able  profit  from  storago  is  the  only  means 
by  which  tho  business  "can  bo  plaocd 
anywhere  near  where  it  belongs,"  It  seems 
to  bo  generally  contended  that  aulHtantial 
profits  in  this  business  have  not  been 
general.  One  onuso  has  Ixxm  the  fact  that 
the  garage  business  is  "largely  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  stable  business,  and  as  such 
hits  brought  with  it  the  old  stable  charges, 
but  with  enlarged  expenses."  Even  when 
garages  havo  boon  started  as  a  new  line  of 
business,  the  charges  were  not  conducted 
with  proper  reference  to  running  expenses. 
Mr.  Joscelyn  "graduated  from  tho  hnrso- 
able  business  into  the  garage  field."  Motor 
World  says  further  of  his  experience): 

"At  tho  time  he  raised  his  storage  rato 
he  ttxt  a  retail  price  for  gasoline  which 
is  but  throe  cents  above  the  wholesale  price 
of  17  oenU  per  gallon.  It  is  his  intention 
that  the  retail  price  will  fluctuate  with 
the  wholesale  figures  and  thus  removo 
for  the  gorugetnun  that  terror  which  en¬ 
sues  when  tho  gamgeman,  whoso  profit 
comes  from  gasoline,  sees  the  advancing 
wholesale  prioo  cutting  big  holes  in  his  not 
ineome. 

Joscelyn 's  idea  is  that  tho  cost  of  gasoline 
and  storage  should  make  the  charges  and 
that  the  charge*  should  show  a  profit,  just 
as  tho  stable  business  made  money.  His 
garage  m»  differ  somewhat  from  some 
others  in  tnat  the  proprietor  knows  to  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  where  tho  expense  money 
goes  to  and  whence  the  profits  come,  and 
there  is  a  rigid  business  system  in  the 
whole  establishment;  to  find  how  much  per 
••nr  per  month  it  costs  for  sponges  or  clean¬ 
ing  material,  it  is  necessary  only  to  look 
in  the  company's  books. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  trade,  the 
first  garage  in  New  York  City,  and  doubt¬ 
less  in  many  other  cities,  was  opened 
by  a  dealer  in  cars  who  wished  to  care 
for  thoso  who  bought  cars  of  him;  a  man 
iMiught  a  car  and  on  congested  Manhattan 
Island  it  could  not  be  kept  at  home, 
wherefore  this  dealer  rented  a  building  and 
charged  a  price  which  was  as  small  as  could 

««sibly  be  made  anil  bring  in  the  rent. 

lis  was  a  beginning  of  present-day  storage 
charges.  This  dealer  made  his  mon  y  on 
aulcs:  making  profits  on  storing  the  cars 
was  not  his  intention,  and  this  evolved  a 
new  schedule  which  would  not  permit  a 


lighter  often  every  convenience, 
ny  unequaled  by  any  other  eyetem 


No  lighting  system  can  be  more  conve-  proof.  Pretto-O-Lite  agencies  in  every 
nient  tiun  gas  when  osed  with  a  good  auto-  city  and  town  and  nearly  every  crow- road* 
matic  lighter.  We  make  one — the  Pre*t-0-  village  guarantee  its  service. 

jssUsfsSr ,o *•  *>'•  v- 

And  thould  this  convenience  ever  fail—  .ttA  „„  — .  _ p„., 

.,:ii  i:_k,  A«  to  cost.  I  ne  avenge  cost  ot  rrcst- 

ofi  la  ct  T  bT  *  0-Lite  doc*  n<*  Mced  *10  P«  7 «*•  Fig- 

uring  the  coit  of  power  used  in  operation 
Whenever  you  drive  your  car  at  night,  and  the  coit  of  repain  and  replacement*, 
you  place  the  aafety  of  your  passengers  and  no  other  lighting  system  is  so  economical, 
yourself  on  the  dependability  of  your  light-  Juit  one  repair  on  any  more  complicated 
mg  »>>tem.  system  may  easily  cost  more  than  year*  of 

»*-  i,,_  i  ..  .  j Prest-O-Litc’s  reliable  service.  But  even 

tr!Z  *  Pr«*O  Lit*  cost  more-  instead  of  Icis- 

I  l  l  r, hak.hr,  i„  dependability,  Ha  efficiency,  its  a.lded 

of  I  irst-O-Litc.  safety,  should  mike  it  twice  as  valuable  to 

It  is  a  system  so  simple  as  to  be  trouble  the  experienced  driver. 

Noanallar  what  aall-.tartar  you  have  oa  »o»r  aar— laaial  on  |aa  llgbling.  Holt-. tartar 
ao.Mitia.ra  ia  aalaf  aardad  by  Iba  aaa  ot  iba  araah  la  anarSaaaUs.  Il  lo  a*aa  more  Im¬ 
portant  that  ligbliai  aoaaaaiaaaa  ba  aalafuardad  by  tba  »ta  ol  a  matab  lo  Uaara  li*ht 
lo  aooatdaaaiaa.  Alaooat  aay  aoaaalaefarar  will  a«ulp  your  aaw  aar  with  Praat-O- 
IJla  aad  ao  aalomatia  lldbtar  II  you  i-oloi.  II  yoor  aar  la  aow  a«.iprad  with  Proai- 
O-l. ila.  aay  daalar  or  aay  ot  our  aarrloo  atalioaa  aao  la. tall  aa  aalotaatio  llshlar  at 


baler*  you  doaida  oa  aay  lldbllag 
mg.  The  nouvoa  attarbad  will  brio 
d  lor  It  NOW  .ad  heow  iba  laeta. 


Prest-O-Lite  Co.  iNc^NAPousf ind*. 

CmmmdUm  Factory  oJ  Brmacii  Offk#.  OiC 

TORES  A ftp  MRVICR  STATIONS  la  AUaata.  BdUm.dv  Bortrm.  Rufftlo. 

CWwvUari.  DdlM,  IhmDn  ivtruit  / 

K*M  (  Ufa  Lra  .V*|rK  Mfaphk  Irtm  V1Jw.uk*-.  Mlnrw*|.4K  /  r 

<  Yo*t  Omaha.  Philadelphia.  htuUf|V.  l-unJaiHl.  Or r  .  Iftrv-  ** *  V 
y.  hj.  Uma.  S.B  Attok  San  hr.miro.  .VallW.  S)»xw.  /  XV  « 
A:  McrrUloe.  Oatafio;  T  anmU*.  Opiarto;  Wia»lp*c.  Manitoba. 

EXCHA  MCE  A  CENCIES  E  VER  Y  WHERE 


Automobile  Tires 

Mntori-t*  who  know  tires  know  this:  There's  a  chance  that 
almost  any  tire  may  give  good  service.  There’s  no  chance  w;ith 
Kellv-Spring fields.  They  arc  sure  to  give  good  service. 

KELLY-SPRINGF1ELD  TIRE  COMPANY.  20  Vesey  St-  New  York 

Rraarh  rAw  .»  tr*  T*«  fb  U4#Vpl«t*.  ftnrtnn  M  Ideal*.  VMrrit  CWtanfttl.  V*u  FtmitclM*. 

Ls  t  kbUisn.dt,  V*Uw.  iln  U.  U>«.  O  .  b-file 

T\*  IVv*  Ti*v  A  «  »*yf  O  C«wan.ha*.  Rr.ng  Tire  A  RnM*rO.  W  T-*b*. 

». •.  Eddor  |V>  tb.«*r  I’.dk  T«*M  H-htrr  (V* .  >  w  Hiv«*.  H*ob 

V  - M'wr  A  W  -  U*  WOrliui.U  Atiim-na  TiraA  N.l.plj  k*.  .  J*TkM«.lU,  na 

In  •rip'J.  lad.  «\  I>  Frank#  A  O*  .  Cli*» return.  V.  C« 

M  a  A  -vo.  Sirw«.  31.  T  U  htrth.  Rn^SovUr.  h.  V. 
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profit  to  the  man  who  wished  to  run  a  gar¬ 
age  at  a  separate  business. 

"Then  there  was  the  garage  which  sprang 
from  the  repair  shop,  and  this  is  what 
Joaoelyn  terms  the  second  step  in  t  ho  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  garage;  those  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  automobile  trade  from  its  incip- 
ieney  n  mcmU  r  well  the  numerous  repair 
shops  wh.  h  sprang  up  everywhere.  This 
man's  profit*  wen-  made  from  his  repairing 
work,  ami  if  he  could  fiersuade  a  man  to 
store  hi*  ear  in  a  vacant  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  or  if  the  owner  wished  space  and  the 

owner  figured  that  by  ha 
hold  on  the  car  he  was 


W  Athletic 
f  Union  Suit 

Licensed  Under 
Kloaed-Krotch  Patents 

The  perfection  of  summer  under-  ^ 

wear  comfort  Gotch  is  closed 

as  in  a  pair  of  drawers.  No  ' 

edges  or  surplus  material 

to  draw  and  irritate  the 

skin.  Front  and  rear 

openings  separate.  WJ 

Can't  gap  in  the  seat.  v 

Made  of  best  materials. 

Light  airy,  roomy.  The 
only  garment  of  this  style  1/ 
licensed  under  the  Klosed-  ^ 

Krotch  patents.  $1  up.  'A 
If  not  carried  by  your  dealer,  1  | 
he  can  secure  from  us.  V 

I  Other  furnishings  bearing  the  \ 

i  \\ 

m  mark  of  quality  include  1C 
A  Shirts,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  / 
A  Suspenders.  Neckwear.  / 

I  landkcrchiefs,  etc. 

^  528-53G  So.  5lh  A.e. 

^  Chicago  I  U 


repairman  could  accommodate  him  the  shop 

this  kind  of  a 
/  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  practically  all  of  the  repair  work, 
w  Inch  in  the  early  days  was  no  small  item. 
Therefore  then-  sprang  up  a  low  storage 
rate  in  thi*  direction,  fixt  as  in  the  first 
ease  by  a  man  who  did  not  care  to  make* 
money  on  his  rental  of  iqiaoe  because  hia 
profit  was  derived  from  some  other  source-. 

•‘Many  time*  the  man  who  stored  a  ear 
with  tb**w  first  twn  named  classes  of  t radio¬ 
men  had  ston-d  a  hor-e  and  his  carriage  or 
carriages  and,  naturally,  he  did  not  believe 
be  ought  to  pay  nion-  for  car  storage  than 
for  horse  storage,  and  here  enters  the  gar¬ 
age  rate  which  has  sprung  from  the  stable 
rate.  As  Joscolyn  himself  says.  ‘We  flg- 
und  that  if  we  ston-d  a  home  and  generally 
two  carriages  for  a  month  and  had  to 
f«s*l  the  hors*'  wc  were  stepping  into  a  fine 
thing  when  we  turned  our  stahlo  into  a 
garage  w hen-in  we  would  store  one  car 
alone  for  S35  and  th*-  ow  ner  would  be  pay¬ 
ing  for  fuel,  when-  Is-fore  we  had  been  pav¬ 
ing  for  fad.  We  figured  on  a  double 
pn»fit.*  This  wa*  in  1900. 

"llut  that  Jo*4-.lyn  'figured  wrong'  is 
indicat**!  by  n-ceiptn  and  expenditures. 

hen-  the  mathematical  em»r 
ust  n*  many  men  start*-d  up 
w  business  and  charge!  what 
with  the  stable  rate,  or  was 
i  turned  the  7.'i  x  100  You  r- 
w  filch  had  l**-n  a  stable  into 
pmet-eded  to  wonder  why 
t  did  not  bring  the  dividend 
•II  taken  out  regularly  with 


cropped  out 
garages  as  a 


1  operation  of  the  estal.- 
sfi*l  the  true  conditions, 
en  the  building  was  nl- 
*1.  with  concrete  floors, 
re  gas  ha.l  l**>n  lieforc, 
oline  tanks,  and  tho  nu- 
isary  improvement*.  the 
just  alsrnt  double  up. 
bad,  for  the  stable,  been 
ud  bookkeeper  in  the  of- 
c  necessary  in  addition  a 
nt,  stock  man,  two  tcle- 


4-Uyclc  Engine* 


Cycle  Engines 


Ifiwirinen,  and 
nee*le<I  more 
doormen  and 
pay-roll  nearly 
sh««rs  used  to 
O  wagons  an«l 
in  the  garage 
■ixl  to  keep  the 
»y  was  in  the 
.  Cleaning  as 
ws  a  wivinir  in 


FAY  &  BOWEN 


FAY  A  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO..  72  Lske  St..  G»^»..N.T..U5.A 


xp*‘nse  ac- 
>ain».  and 
accountiMl 
filing  with 


WO  a  month. 
»r>os  In-ing  u. 
>t  h.  and  now 
to  a  month: 


— it  V  .  ~  t. 

JC  114  *  4  ft  4 

. 11  lhi%  boat 
A*k  about  t 

y  K  Bo*™  i 

u  tpo  fa«t  «>r  too  Um 
hr  iS-niili*  Holt  onh  : 
buy  any  thing  Urttcr :  t 

Send  for  Bull* 

i,i  •  ■  e  ir  it 

*  h  -tPilftij  bptt**r  rit  t  V 

,ii.i  it, II  ,  »  !•,  .it  it.il 

'  m  mss 

|  jouf  Dmi* 

:©d  bv  Gooa  e 
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two  Novembers  and  December*,  two  of 
file  busiest  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
stable  expenses  wero  $3,1 '>7,  while  the  gar- 
Hire  cost  $4,345.  The  profits  in  the  stable, 
which  had  n  capacity  of  115  horses,  were 
derived  from  112  horses,  with  which  went 
generally  two  wagons  for  each  horse,  und 
nt  $.35  a  month  the  income  was  $3,920, 
w  hich  left  a  profit  of  $763  u  month.  Now 
tiie  garagu  could  accommodate  120  car*, 
but  III  the  months  in  question  there  were 
stored  107  ‘live*  and  9  ‘dead,’  the  latter 
bringing  in  $10  and  the  others  averaging 
$37.50,  the  number  being  about  half-open 
ears  at  $35  und  half-closed  ears  at  $40 
This  totaled  an  income  of  $4,102  and  n 
net  loss  of  $243  a  month. 

How,  then,  may  be  asked,  could  the 
owner  afford  to  keep  up  the  business?  The 


Oaf  nondecfjl  Milan  M  an  oroi.gioping.  ••’•r-profrMNnf 
on*.  W*  k..«  plumed.  k«»*  da*.  »•  k»»*  plowad,  *• 
k«»«  balldvd.  -•  k..*  mmnd.  »•  k*»*  mad*  and  »•  k*.o  sold. 
W.  k...  r«.lk»r  lnk...t»d  out  «n«ltk  nor  k...  ••  laid  I. .but. 
•pon  .nU  nation*.  Bat  Ukold!  W.  ik.  tnkr.l  ol 


P'WM  d.**»dad  n>»«k,n*  la  r.pl.c  "Cld  Dobbin." 
•nd  Amonroo  poi.i  lopiiod  *nlk  ik.  fci*l  cud*  aulomobiL. 
Tk-  a.oi.od  into  ika  madam  moiot  cor.  l—rfful  .nd  (MMht— 
it*  »»f »  kuganaaa  m*k,n*  it  •••»•  and  *k-d.  andanfannf  Ida. 
So  Protfraaa  damandad  a  a*(a  |uard.  Cana  ika  oflan.inada. 
qaala  wul  *tod*.  and  tka  hr»t  Ur.frora.*aU»(aclo<»  rubba. 
bnoba.  And  Pro*—  callad  one*  mo... 


InrMlad  ika  Republic  SUtfard  Traad  T.ra.  ika 
i  raal  protactMn  a«aln*t  •kiddin*.  an.all-lo  ba- 
onlrol.  and  a  muck-in.  raa**>J  milaa**  trulj  Tka 


lookod,  and  »n  plnaaad. 

THE  REPUBLIC  RUBBER  CO 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


T}\e  Ijome  of  Ackievemcrvl 


You  can  have  (he  bc£t 
flylc.  tailoring,  and 
woolens  by  demanding 
Adler-  KochctRer 
Clothes 

L.  Adlkk  Bros.  6  Co. 

Roehrtfer.  N.  Y. 

Write  for  our  Style  Book 
(living  tkr  rorr»a  Spr.ng  and 
Lmrir.  191J.  Stylra  and  l)rm 


$9.75  Difference.  -“  What  do  you  mean 
by  charging  me  $10  for  taking  a  cinder  out 
of  my  eye?  ”  said  the  indignant  patient. 

“  I  am  charging  you  $ltl  for  locating  and 
removing  a  foreign  substance  from  the 
cornea,”  replied  the  specialist. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
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PureAir  Anywhere 
All  Summer 

Yes, — even  in  that  back  room  or 
basement  so  stifling  last  summer 
that  you  gave  it  up  as  unusable 
during  the  hot  weather. 


T  N  these  days  of  Masefield  and  hi*  at- 
1  tendant  company  of  realist  poets,  it  is 
usual  to  consider  the  influence  of  Tennyson 
as  no  longer  felt.  It  is  true  that  the  poets 
for  the  moment  most  in  evidence  display 
few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  aulhor  of 
The  Idyls  of  the  King."  And  yet  it  is 
not  safe  to  conclude  that  the  Tennvsonian 
tradition  i*  absolutely  extinct.  Two  of  the 
most  distinguished  English  poets  now 
living,  Mr.  William  Watson  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Noyeu.  frequently  write  ventM  that 
not  only  in  manner  but  in  spirit  suggest 
Tennyson’s  lyrics.  And  in  America,  at 
least,  one  poet  shows  clearly  the  beneficial 
effect  of  disciploship  to  him.  In  the  Yale 
He eieie.  Miss  Fannie  Stearns  Davis  pub¬ 
lishes  a  scries  of  poems  called  "  The  Hermit 
on  the  Dunes."  In  their  passionate  intro¬ 
spection.  their  questioning  of  life,  their 
ble'nding  of  things  felt  and  things  seen, 
their  descriptive  splendor,  and  their  perfect 
finish,  they  are  strongly  reminiscent  of 
"  Maud."  This  is  not  to  say  that  Miss 
Davis  is  an  imitator.  In  these  poems,  as  in 


Ventilating  Fans 

solve  any  venlilaling  problem  no 
matterTow  difficult  They  force 
out  all  the  bad  air  and  blow  in  a 
cool,  steady  stream  of  fresh  air 
from  outdoors. 

Th*  Propeller  Type  Fans  a re  for  me  where 
la»S«  Volume*  of  oil 
are  to  he  handled  with. 

ssWsrs  fwL 

»•  ah  of  window  of  in 
wall  of  paftilioo.  and 
lorce  the  loul  ait  out.  I 

door,  of  into  another  Y 


Damp  Proof.  Th*u*an«l*o(liomeaBrealwa)» 
dry  and  unitary  Moisture  cannot  pair- 
•rate  Com|«* Hoard. 

Beauty.  Thor  .month  surface  U  eaalty  and 
artistically  decorated  by  any  rw-hod;  you 
don’t  hare  to  panel  Lompo- hoard  walU.ua* 
leaa  you  drairr. 

Economy.  Cheapo  than  lath  and  plaster, 
•  Wall  board., "  or  aubalhuU.  In  the  loot  run . 

Fry*  Sample  and  Booklet.  Toll  th.  WhoU 

Story-  tell  the  unique  construe  tkei  ot  Comp  - 

Hoard  that  gt>m  It  ail  these adeanueca,  *••• 
letter*  from  hundrrda  <4  uaera  In  evidence  ot 
them  claim*,  tell  id  the  many  other  .....  of 
Coptpo.  Hoard  bmldraa  wall  linlite  Write  lor 
«hU  inter  cslinjt  manor.  Il  l  worth  while. 
Compo-Hoard  I.  wild  In  .trip*  lour  leel  wtdr 
*od  .me  to  r%htecnle«t  tons  by  dealer.  In  m.ut 
every  town. 

t'urniiiirr.  Incubator,  norelty  and  other  manu* 
f.cturrra  hare  foand  t  <>mpo*Maard  the  Ideal 
material  toe  many  purposm. 

North  woatorn  Compo-Board 
Company 

Am  Uadale  In...  It*.  Mi.m.arfU,  Mia*. 

fiMVtirrvN  Hirft  U  lliW(rilllirM44f(tftll|NH/MriL 


The  Hermit  on  the  Dunes 

lit  Fannik  stkarmn  Da  via 


Booklet  No.  DP4  Jeecrikee  t  kern  Fame. 
Sfurtevanl  Readyto-Run  Ventilating 
Sot*  are  uard  when  Mnaller  volume*  are  required, 
W »  <*  when  it  ia  derivable  to 


L  YVapy  M  cooltnl  telephone  booth., 

X 

jBWirV  away  odor*  aod  lume* 
in  lactone*,  labor  atone*.  r*c. 

Book  1st  No.  DR4  Jeecrikee  iA.ee  Solo. 

Don't  wait  until  hot  weather  comes 
again,  act  now. 

Write  tu  about  your  ventilating  trouble*.  Tell 
ut  whether  you  want  to  drive  ihe  Ian  by  bell 
or  electricity.  Tell  ua  what  electric  current  you 
have—  voltage.  cycle*.  j>ha^  etc. 

Give  u*  the  aue  and  location  ol  your  room. 
Our  nearest  engineer  will  adviae  you  wtfhout 
com  to  vou.  we  C4Q  provide  you  w*h  the 
proper  Ian  to  fill  your  exact  need*. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO. 

Hyde  Park^  ^  Boiton.  Mas*. 


Your  Dealer's  Price  for  This 
Dining  Room  Table  is  $45.00 
— and  It  Ib  Worth  It 


The  Gold-haired  .Maid 

Ut  Fanmk  Stu«n-  Davis 


I  -at r heel  the  endkw.  null- wins*  rad*: 

I  dreamed  my  nhl  dim  rtwlbw.  thing*: 
l.o»ked  up.  aod  saw  a  gokl-halrrrf  maid 
Anlnit  the  am.  with  arm.  tike  alum 


t  •  iftriKte-1  <4  tl«e  Choired  quarter -wi*cd  <».k, 
ot-ln,  h  top  clo—1 .  IHVInt  h  extension.  MiiMive, 
*<il*-tatitial— no  iurniture  you  can  buy  i*  bettet 
made  and 

Our  Factory  Price  ^  ^  >>  r-* 


Spread  In*  her  men  trarf  to  the  wind 
lawning  and  lauxhtmt  to  Ur-  nun.— 
Ah  me.  her  brtahincew  made  me  Mind 
TUI  I  <e>ukl  hardly  ate  h.r  run 


Yoo  Over  Half  A 


Retail  Price 


ty  euaranter  that  you  will  he  -trtlafWd 
»n«t  rmvtl  me  imrrti^r  of  us — 
tey  v  ||  hr  |»ai't  li.i«  k  at  once.  Write  for 

it  allii-iratH  I*  ami  Hi  re  Book  turn  uiid 

otr  mju*lly  IUrfi(tiuF  iilrtrv  at  equally 
a  living  room,  den.  dm  me  rt»m.  lilirary 
Kvrrvtliln*  •httiiiral  in  complete  sec- 


IRELANDS 


Her  song.  ee*-*tnoth<r*-d.  and  h*r  *l>» 
Fading  a  Ion*  the  foam  at  l»*t. 

IJIte  alt  the  mid  that  haunt*  my  drvan 


BROOKS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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— The  brave  day  fades,  too  blue,  too  fair. 
Suium’I  ami  attencn  aud  the  night.— 

O  golden  head  and  wild  heart,  where 
Are  you  some  glad  home’*  lasting  light? 

Tl)i‘  members  of  the  Wood  berry  Society 
have  published  in  a  beautifully  niade 
volume  three  poems  by  the  distinguished 
|km>I  whoso  namo  they  bear.  It  U  called, 
from  the  initial  poem.  "  The  Kingdom  of 
All-Souls."  The  verse  is  at  once  energetio 
and  scholarly,  full  of  splendid  phrases  aud 
splendid  ideas.  Wo  regret  that  lack  of 
space  necessitates  the  omission  of  several 
stanzas  of  the  following  thoughtful  poem: 


WIB  SIXTY  YEARS, 


Whal  the  Stars  Sang  In  the  Desert 


Hr  (Ibouuk  Kuwaho  Woods  rant 


I  woke  In  thn  diner t  rude 
O’orhung  by  the  itaM«wi  «k». 
'nil  over  the  raillant  multitude 
In  the  sHcnoii  drew  more  nigh, 

As  ir  on  my  oyta  to  brood, 

And  In  wan  1  glory  name. 
An«l«ut  of  Uut  heart  of  tlH«  universe 
Sown *1  forth  my  singing  cry : 


T H 1:  WEDPINfc  COACH  Ob'  NAPOL E O 


THE  FAVOKED  CAR 
AT  THE  SHOWS 

Rauch  (r  Lang  prestige  among  Electrics  was  unques¬ 
tioned  at  the  motor  shows.  The  people  who  filled  the 
Rauch  (r  Lang  booths  were  ample  evidence  of  the  fact. 
Society  found  its  ideal  m  this  car-  in  the  finish  and  up¬ 
holstering.  m  its  general  appearance,  its  atmosphere  of 
style  and  refinement. 

Mm  were  plrsird  with  the  rxirllmcr  of  cormtuctioa  The 
coaches  of  Royally,  made  famous  in  breory.  were  no  more  tuunchly 


Wo  are  young— our  song  up-springing 
Thn  crystal  blue  along. 

I  Tcatlon's  morning  singing.— 

It  was  but  children -tong. 

Melodiously  ringing. 

M ystnrioualy  forewarning 
The  realm  beyond  tin*  morning 
Wo  InUnllrly  tlireng . 

Wo  are  homo  through  durkn— ■  ■treaming 
Wboratn  our  glory  g licit-. 

Wo  dow or  the  dorp  wltli  the  (teaming 
Whore  prophecy  rrwldtw: 

Forevermore  we  are  dreaming. 

Still  In  U»o  springtime  blossom 
of  thought*  tliat  light  our  lioaom 
And  beat  our  glowing  sldtw 


Wltlo  tin*  ahyst:  wo  span  It. 

Who  showering  a  bright  spark  came 
And  foravstr  wo  smite  and  fan  It 
Forth  from  tllo  forging  llame. — 
l.lfe.  dower  of  the  planet. 

Flower  of  tho  dre,  supernal, 

I  turning,  blooming,  eternal. 

A  million  names  are  hi*  name.  .  .  . 


Then  with  bright  hands  uplifted 
Wo  strlko  Ute  thoushnd  lyres 
Tho  music,  on  dreams  drifted 
Pours  all  tho  world’s  dndres: 

And  over  tho  song  Is  sifted 
From  tho  heart  of  youth  forecasting 
The  unknown  everlasting 
That  bathos  us  and  inspire* 


THE  RAUCH  tr  LANG  CARRIAGE  CO. 

2JI2  Wo.  T .vrnty -fifth  Stem 


We  gaze  on  the  fur  Hood  flowing 
Unimaginably  free. 

Multitudinous,  mystical,  glowing, 
nut  all  wo  do  not  m: 

Anti  a  rapture  Is  all  our  knowing. 
That  on  dory  nerves  comes  stealing 
An  Intimate  revealing 
That  all  Is  yet  to  bo. 


When  sheathed  anti  glacial  o’er  us 
Areturus  courses  cold. 

And  dry  and  dark  before  us 
Atdeharun  Is  relied. 

Far-clust.rlng  orbs  In  chorus 
Shall  light  the  pealing  sky. 

And  throne  to  throne  reply: 

-The  heavens  grew  not  old.’  *’ 

Hound  tho  desert  wQd  and  rerie 
Tho  starry  echoes  clung: 

In  a  region  weird  and  dreary 
Tho  golden  song  was  sung: 

Over  lands  forlorn  and  weary. 
Where  tho  drifting  white  -and  only 
Drifts  alone  tho  sand-wreath  lonely. 
Tbc  radiant  silence  hung. 


OU  can  silver-plate  the 
brass  trims  of  last  year’s 
at  a  cost  of  only  $2.00. 


M7  raw  POU19.  MF  U 

OK  KXF.RCl.sC'*  an  J  III  I  lIRffl 
AND  LAST  LA*  OK  PHYSICAL 
CULTVR*.”  tall  you.  If  you  arc  »c*tt 


•a  eiteroallr.  5*id  TOO  AY  SOW- 
for  thasa  FREE  HOOKS,  loctoae  4c. 

ProL  HENRY  W.  TITUS 

1SS  East  23d  Street 

IS4  Tire.  Bids..  New  York  CMy 
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From  .Uu*«r»’i  lf< 
vigorous  epigram : 


A  Great  Question. 

A  discovery  in  the  human  body, 
which  has  absolutely  revolutionized 
the  effect  and  possibilities  of  exercise, 
for  the  old  and  young. 

Among  the  men  who  are  entitled  to  be  claaard  am 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  those  who  hove  placed 


If  some  crtnl  falsehood  with  Its  mighty  brand 
Stalk,  like  OoUath.  ravaging  the  land. 

Kit  thou  the  prliMc  truth  Within  thy  sling. 

And  then.  Uke  David— fling* 

Here  is  a  delicate  and  very  human  poem, 
simple  in  expression  and  sincere  in  thought. 
The  stanza  next  to  the  Iasi  is  not  unlike 
the  work  of  Uzeiu*  Woodworth  Reese.  It 
appears  in  Harper  a  Magazine: 


Double  Security  for  Documents 

Im|M>rtant  papers,  data  and  reports 
pertaining  to  one  subject  should  l*e 
kept  together  and  intact.  There 
should  be  no  risk  of  loss,  or  the 
confusion  which  results  from  a  mis¬ 
placed  document. 


merely  add.  to  the  store  of  the  world's  wealth.  It  is 
wife  to  say  that  Inventors  and  discoverers  have  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  all  the 
warriors,  statesmen,  philanthropists  put  together,  an  I 
among  the  most  important  sre  those  whose  object  Is 
preservation  of  life  and  health  and  the  development  of 
greater  efficiency  and  perfection.  It  is  doubtful  even  if 
the  Inventor  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  has  bene- 
fitted  mankind  as  much  as  he  who  gave  to  the  world 
the  priceless  discovery  of  vaccina  lion. 

In  these  days  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  prevention 
of  specific  diseases  are  of  lest  importance  than  the  con¬ 
servation  an*l  full  development  of  general  health  and 
strength.  Conditions  of  Me  grow  more  abnormal  every 
year,  and  the  results  arc  appearing  on  every  side  In 
the  form  of  a  general  deterioration  in  the  phythwl 
vitality  and  disease  resistance  of  the  race 


If  I  am  alow  forget  ting. 

It  k  hrrmuac  the  sun 
Has  such  uM  tricks  of  setting 
When  April  days  are  done. 


Fang  Folders  and  Binders 

are  ideal  for  this  purpose.  They  provide  a 
cafe  and  hands  system  for  quit  k  and  ca»> 
reference.  The  content*  of  the  Fang 
Folds#  are  held  In  place  smorrlv  and  or¬ 
derly  by  two  lira*.  Tangs.  Court  Exhibit*. 
I  mam  ul  "hipping  'J  l  gets.  Order  lllanks 
—  every  link  inathainol  tiansaction  con- 
secutiveli ,  i«i  mancntly  arianged.  In  let¬ 
ter  and  cap  sites. 

hsmpl*  of  Voag  rsMsn  w-..|  f—  in  «W  —  In- 
r.1.4  ms--.  - 1,.  .  ■i.nul  »so— -0*1 
-•  -  id  hisliW  It*  1  an  sr.a  1.  .. I.).. .. 
iwn  r  sis  lot  t  suke.  wnirhs  smt  iisa 

if  UMiU. 

^  8Mss^tro'iisk‘  e°- 

■Iran*  h  atnresi  *cm  York  IH>  t-3  flrvo*4 

w.<  1  t'hlc  g-v  Ttlftohi*  «  il«a.liA  *0  .  w.i-h 

l.atoa,  m-  tzo  r  Hi  .  N.  Wi  Hwlon.  Win 
>e4rr«l  Hi  1  Ftlll.«lel|.hls.  lOlt-lOK  fhoslnut 
hC;  Clarlnaoti.  1>  IM  r..ont.  Ass  .  K 


In  former 

times  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  kept  up  the 
standard  of  strength  by  the  death  of  the  weak  and 
diseased,  but  now  through  the  skill  of  modem  medicine 
this  tendency  is  hugely  counteracted;  the  weak  ore 
aaved  and  grow  to  maturity,  the  diseased  are  kept  alive, 
nnd  all  their  constitutional  failings  are  perpetuated  in 
the  succeeding  generations,  ami  nearly  all  are  leading 
an  inferior  life  in  consequence. 

One  of  the  mott  potent  factors  In  this  progrenive 
deterioration  of  the  meg  lies  in  the  general  growing 
tendency  to  neglect  physical  concise.  Everybody 
admits  Its  nwcrsdiy.  but  few  practise  it  Intelligently. 
F.crclse  Of  the  ordinary  kind  generally  me.. ns  Incon- 
venleiu-e  and  low.  of  time,  and  toss  of  time  mean*  every- 
thine  10  the  average  American,  lie  puts  in  the  longest 
p.  mu  hie  hours  of  work  and  there  is  no  time  left  for 
that  physical  exercise  that  Is  as  nrresury  to  hi.  well- 
being  as  fowl  or  sleep.  V file-  r. revise  can  be  combi ne*l 
with  plowure  it  Is  usually  drudgery,  ami  the  avrrage 
man  has  no  time  for  anything  uninteresting.  If  he  can 
find  an  extra  hour  In  the  twentydou I  he  prefers  to 
spend  it  at  pleasures  or  duties. 

The  problem  of  how  to  secure  adequate  exercise  In 
the  most  convenient  form  ami  with  no  lo.  ol  lime  has 
l«*cn  snivel  only  In  recent  year*,  ami  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  It  Is  one  ol  the  Inventions  which  I.  working 
the  most  important  results  for  the  grnerai  health  J 
the  people.  A  solution  of  this  problem  Is  the  system 
of  Phy.kdn.t.ul  deviwsf  by  AM.  P.  SmoU,\a. 

of  \\  a.liltiglon.  By  long  exrenence.  ami  an  Intimate 
knowledge  ol  the  needs  of  the  human  body  that 
amounted  to  an  Inspiration,  a  method  has  been 
perfected  which  concentrates  Into  a  few  minutes* 
time  aU  the  dally  muscuUr  exercise  neveamry  to 
keep  the  human  body  in  perfect  health  and  to  crad- 
Icalc  all  functional  seikwur..  to  Imrrare  or  reduce 


Francis  Thompson  would  have  enjoyed 
I  ho  gncoful  and  joyous  Vonoa  printed  Im*- 
low.  Such  linos  as  "  Through  a  awift 
sunsot-orovioo  in  lh«*  «ky  "  aro  pootry 
lovely  and  authentic.  Tho  idea  .*f  (ho  Iasi 
fow  linos  is  delightfully  imaginative,  and 
it  w  ox  pros  t  with  raroat  artistry.  Wo  taku 
it  from  The  IV, ti minder  Cazeiu: 


Lines  on  Receiving  a  Child’a  Portrait 

<T«  fry)  • 

Ur  PUHCM  Oerard  M 11  j.r.it 

I  •carr.i)  dertned  it  pranfble 
To  catch  y»ur  s-.IU.WM.  tf.  Your  very  nwt 
'•vntrd  to  mote  swifter  than  your  durlini 
flight. 

I  could  But  toil 

Your  many  srite*  and  fix  then  In  one  face. 
Holding  you  silent  without  some  swift  change 
Mill!  and  Intent. 

And  when  I  was  most  sure. 

Your  sunlight  darted  to  another  place. 

And  •»  the  wonder  Is  most  strange 
For  here  Is  your  own  «oir.  demure. 

Kin  prisoned  In  a  little  golden  frame: 

And  underneath,  your  umr 

A.  If  you  sanctioned  such  cni|r»onmeni. 


9$ath 

%r!fi«dudion  i >/. 


The  facts  remain.  Unit,  that  exercise  mud  be  taken  in 
■uoh  form  a*  not  to  t*  lrk«ome  in  rharaicrr  ami  not 
to  consume  too  much  time,  or  it  wUI  not  be  taken  at 
ull  by  the  aventfce  man;  ami  fecotul.  that  Swob»la  has 
perfected  a  system  that  meets  these  re*i uiremenis.  with 
mulu  truly  remarkable.  That  Is  ail  that  concern*  the 
puWIc.  The  obstacles  have  been  remove*!  that  have 
hitherto  prevented  hygienic  an*I  fuU  livlns.  and  an 
ODSUde  that  exists  In  a  man's  mind  and  di«pr>**tion 
*•  as  real  as  If  It  appears!  in  the  form  of  a  n„nc 
waU.  as  far  as  the  practical  results  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Alois  P.  Swoboda.  of  227  Victor  BviMfac.  Wash- 
Ington,  I>  »  ..  w  ill  be  glad  lo  send  f  rev.  to  any  n-vlcr  of 
1  he  Literary  Digest,  a  I oil  explanation  of  his  wonderful 
method.  He  is  willing  tint  all  become  acquainted  -ith 
**<»  .tattling  discovery.  Ife  believes  that  no  one  would 
be  *«  ithout  this  knowledge  willingly. 

The  ntan  who  keeps  the  people  in  perfect  health  by  a 
few  minutes  exercite  each  day.  os  Swohula.  aiv! 


1  Iru  treatment  lor  reducing  ’~~*kUL 

sreiglit  that  has  proven  "oederlully  turceulul. 

**No  karmlal  drugging,  ipecul  dieting  or 
burdensome  e.emw. 

"Ihe  rndarwmrn*  ol  many  peominenl  peopir. 
logetlier  -it It  my  e.pencnre.  ucontsined  In  my 
book.  The  Dream  ol  Fair  Wanra-" 


O  you  wire  bora  at  some  swre-t  riotous  lime 
Of  «dfln  imb.  Winn  Muc-||<j>lisl  eve 
About  1  he  curfew -s-hlrne 
Watched  fairy -rings  a-makinc  and  the  .arth 
flrvw  drowned  with  pairing  footfalls  |  bcih-t 
While  stars  danced  madly  .town  the  dawning 
sktrs. 

Some  late  rtf  crept  away.  an*l  at  your  Mrth 
Wove  for  your  young  life  dream. 

Of  movement  and  the  spirit  of  dancing  things: 
And  gave  you  smilingly 
The  airy  grace  that  locking  goraamrr 


«**.'<•*  *,.*  iTt./.i  iron  /•*  Afo- 

i  M  Th.JJ,.am*  lot,  H'.mn.- 

MADAME  NO«DirA*S  BATH  POWDER 
I.  for  ulo  ot  many  Ir.Jiug  «tr«ig  uml 
department  More,  and  .p-cMlty  .hop*. 

MADAME  NORDICA-S  COMPANY 
bhrdloM.  •  Woo.  Niaih  gt.  Now  York  CUy 
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A  First-Class  Roof  on  a  First-Class  Building 


Special  Note 


Every  building  of  the  first  class,  every  manu¬ 
facturing  plant,  every  railroad  roundhouse  and 
depot,  every  flat-roofed  building,  from  a  resi¬ 
dence  to  a  skvseraper,  ought  to  carry  a  Barrett 
Specification  Roof. 

These  Roofs  have  won  their  standing  on  the 
basis  of  past  performances. 

Their  first  cost  is  Inflow  that  of  any  other 
permanent  roofing ;  their  maintenance  cost  is 
nothing;  their  unit  cost  is  about  %'c.  per  foot 
per  year  of  service. 

They  last  twenty,  sometimes  thirty  years, 
without  repairs  or  care. 

They  do  not  need  painting,  as  metal  and 
ready  roofings  do. 

They  take  the  lowest  rate  of  insurance. 

For  these  reasons  they  arc  more  popular  than 
any  other  kind. 

Cep  */  The  Barren  Spa  fit  alien  nutU  he  mi  fret  en  rtf  me H. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

ft..  1-t  ra-**.  *•  I— •  *•—  1 


We  ailvite  incorpo¬ 
rating  in  plan*  the  full 
wording  of  The  Bar¬ 
rett  Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid  any 
nmundentamling. 

If  any  abbreviated 
form  i*  de«ircd,  how  ¬ 
ever,  the  following  it 
tuggetlcd  i 

ROOFING  —  Shall 
be  a  Barrett  Specifi¬ 
cation  Roof  laid  at 
directed  in  printed 
Specification,  revived 
Auguit  15,  1911, 
uting  the  material* 
specified,  and  tubject 
to  »he  inspection  re- 
ijuiffinrnt. 
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OLD  AND  YOUNG 
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OLD  AND  YOUNG 


I  Heard  a  Voice 

Br  Kuihkxck  Karli  Coates 

I  heard  a  vole*  any:  "You. 

Who  worship,  should  purauo: 

The  good  you  <ln<am  of— do. 

"  Arise! — Perfection  seek. 

Surmounting  what  la  weak. 

Toll  on  from  peak  to  peak!" 

"  Henceforth,  through  tun  and  shade." 
I  answered.  "unafraid. 

1  follow  the  shy  maid: 

"  Yea.  beauty  to  errote. 

Accept  with  heart  rtaU 
Whate’er  may  bo  my  fate." 

Then.  In  youth’*  ardor,  strung. 

I  tolled  my  way  along. 

Upon  my  Up*  a  song: 


But  a*  I  climbed  on  high. 

Toward  the  forbidding  nky 
Perfection  seemed  to  fly: 

And  i ho  I  strove  the  more. 

Still  through  norm-  view  lew  door 
She  ever  paused  before. 

Heart-wearied  and  fortwpent. 
With  body  earthward  bent. 

I  reused  from  the  ascent; 

Then,  when  hope  seemed  too  late. 
Despairing. — at  Death**  gate 
I  heard  a  voice  say:  "  Walt!" 


Excels  them:  and  a  spell  of  lucent  stream* 

To  light  your  heaven-reflecting  cyw; 

Wherein  two  fairies  sit. 

To  play  at  hide- and -seek  with  paasera-by. 

And  laugh  for  Joy  of  it. 

Dear.  Innocent  you!  # 

Who  all  the  long  day  through 
Light-heartedly 

Wove  nets  to  catch  me  with  your  pattering  feet. 
And  then  with  shyly  glancing  eye 
Drew  me  until  my  capture  was  complete. 

I  heard  your  serious  baby-talk  os  one 
Who  listens  to  far  angels  whispering 
Through  a  swift  sunset-crevice  In  the  sky 
Before  the  hills  fade,  and  night’s  shadowed  wing 
Hovers,  and  day  1*  done. 

Your  laughter  bubbled  like  the  wren’s  glad  aong 
Of  chiming  bells  In  Heaven: 

And  oft.  to  cheer  the  tired  day.  at  even 
The  blackbird,  the  lush  Mac-trees  among. 
Taking  your  laughter  for  hla  melody. 
Embroider*  It  with  all  hi*  cunning  notes 
Ho  featly : 

Yet.  ah!  the  singing  throats 
Can  never  laugh  no  sweetly. 

The  daisy’s  dewy  eyelid 
Rosily  smiled 

To  seo  the  way  you  delicately  tript 
Among  the  flowers,  and  open-lipped 
Their  eager  petals  bent 

To  kiss  you  wheresoe’er  your  light  step  went. 

Only  yqur  motion  I  remember.  Yet 
I  have  you  fasti 

Your  errant  sunshafi  has  been  caught  at  last. 
And  (greater  wonder!)  srt 

Within  four  walls  of  gold . 

Ilut  still  I  think  i hat  If  a  butterfly 
Spread  Its  bright  wing*  and  Ut 
Upon  throe  flowers,  and  then  rose  lastly. 

You  would  break  through  those  brittle  walls  of 
gold. 

And,  laughing,  follow  III 

Thin  poem  (from  I  ho  April  Uppintoll't) 
in  more  Ilian  cleverly  phrased  didacticism; 
it  ho*  noble  symbolism  and  admirable 
economy  of  expression: 
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arartianK.  or  protending  to  practise. 
Jeffersonian  simplicity,  hut  in  this  case  we 
»  lh«*  rule  reversed.  I.awroncc  Y.  Sher¬ 
man.  the  Republican.  elected  to  fill  tin- 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  unseating  of 
William  Loriuier.  is  noted  for  his  simplicity, 
while  James  Hamilton  Lewi*,  frequently 
alluded  to  as  "Jim  Ham."  leads  what  might 
lie  called  a  princely  sort  of  life.  Lewis  may 
believe  in  the  theories  of  the  Sage  of  Monti- 
tollo,  but  otherwise  his  taste*  seem  to  call 
for  thing*  that  only  the  wealthy  can  afford. 
Nherman  is  a  product  of  the  rural  districts, 
and  he  has  remained  in  ekme  touch  with 
bucolic  existence.  Lewis,  wo  an-  told,  ha* 
always  been  known  as  a  city  man,  tho  it  i* 
aid  that  he  has  been  known  to  don  rough 
clothes  and  work  with  hi*  hand*.  When  he 
was  a  very  young  lawyer  trying  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  Seattle,  lewis  had  a  hard  time 
keeping  out  of  the  broad-line,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  had  to  take  employment  on  the 
water  front.  It  has  been  gotaiped  around 
file  country  that  he  was  for  a  time  what  is 
known  a*  a  "dock  walloper."  but  this  story 
liui  lieon  denied  by  hi*  friends.  Hut  whet  her 
lie  was  h  "dock  walloper"  or  not.  Senator 
I.*-wi*  is  now  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Chicago,  lie  is  al«o  a  groat  favorite  as  n 
-pc altar  at  fashionable  society  gathering*. 
He  i*  an  entertaining  talker  and  the  best 
'lrc**er  in  the  Middle  West,  but  he  is  about 
well  known  for  his  famous  shock  of 
"pink"  whiskers,  which  are  said  to  add  to 
ins  popularity  at  pink  teas.  Speaker  Champ 
<  'lark  once  facetiously  described  Is-wi*  a* 
the  biggest  dude  in  America,"  and  living 
flown  such  allusions  as  this  will  be  one  of  ■ 
tlic  Senator's  troubles  at  Washington.  He 
■-  as  recently  in  the  public  eve  when  he  in¬ 
vited  Governor  Dunne  to  breakfast  with 
'.im  at  a  Michigan  Avenue  hotel  and  the 
<ecutive.  a  Jeffersonian  disciple,  refused 
to  eat  anything  when  he  learned  that  Lewi* 
is  paving  twenty-five  cents  a  cup  for 
•offee.  The  story  of  Lewis's  carver  is  told 
m  the  Chicago  Rttord-lhrald: 

Mr.  Lewis  has  shone  alternate!}'  in 
litics.  at  the  bar.  and  in  the  sartorial 
«rld  as  a  figure  of  prominence.  Through- 
t  the  nation  he  has  been  famed  for  years 
the  smartest  dresser  of  the  day.  Not 
Iv  have  hi*  clothes  always  been  of  the 
.-ifeat  cut  and  style,  his  cravats  gorgeous.  1 
socks  ditto,  and  his  glove*  and  hat  al>- 
utely  a  la  mode,  but  the  dazzling  pink 
liiskers  never  were  ragged  nor  unharberod 
thej  were  scissored  to  a  nice  point  just 
a  her®  they  should  be  at  a  point,  and  no 
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particular  wisp  was  a  whit  longer  than  it 
ought  to  he.  His  Jove-like  looks  adorning  ' 
a  rather  imperious  head  on  a  lithe  frame 
were  ever  in  order,  albeit  wavy  and  flinty. 
His  eyebrows,  too,  were  always  slightly 
ferocious, ”  and  when  Mr.  Lewis  lowered 
or  raised  them,  depending  on  his  humor, 
they  carried  a  message  all  their  own. 

As  an  orator  Mr.  Lewis  perhaps  has  no 
peer  in  the  United  States.  His  fluency  is  a 
by-word.  Entering  a  banquet-hall  after 
every  ono  else  is  seated,  or  mayhap  has  par¬ 
taken  of  the  full  sixteen  courses,  Mr.  Lewis 
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never  has  failed  to  create  a  sensation. 
With  uncanny  knowledge  of  psychology, 
the  sartorial  Demosthenes  generally  has 
timed  hi*  advent  to  the  moment  when  the 
orehostra,  just  having  finished  a  patriotic 
selection  which  has  aroused  tremendous  en¬ 
thusiasm,  is  reaching  a  magnificent  climax. 
And  the  speech  which  follows  is  sure  to  be 
a  medley  of  clever  "negro  storiest”  and 
eloquent  platitudes  just  fitting  the  moment. 

Probably  no  speaker  ever  was  more  in  j 
demand  for  dinners  and  banquots  than  he. 
When  ho  first  come  to  Chicago  his  ability  j 
was  known,  for  not  long  before,  passing  | 
through,  he  had  dmpt  in  upon  a  Democratic  I 
dinner  and,  altho  virtually  unknown,  had  | 
responded  off-hand  to  a  toast  and  had 
taken  the  laurels  away  from  William 
Jennings  Bryan  ami  other  celebritiwi.  On 
the  stump  Mr.  Lewis  often  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  os  a  whirlwind.  Certainly  ho  did 
much  toward  promoting  the  political 
fortunes  of  Edward  F  Dunne,  both  in  tho 
mayoral  campaign*  and  later  in  the  race 
for  governor,  which  Mr  Dunne  won. 

At  tho  bar  Mr.  Lewis  has  won  greatest 
famo  ns  a  lost-hope  attorney  in  desperato 
murder  cases.  Mrs.  Dora  McDonald,  hav¬ 
ing  shot  and  killed  a  young  artist  named 
Webs  tor  Guerin,  was  acquitted  through 
Isiwis's  strategy  in  100S.  He  figured  in 
other  notable  eases  in  Chicago  and  nearly 
always  was  successful.  In  Washington 
State  and  Territory,  he  made  a  reputotion 
os  the  most  successful  criminal  lawyer  of 
tho  slope  long  In-fore  he  came  here  to  live. 

James  Hamilton  Lewi*  was  born  in  Dan- 
vIBo,  Vn.,  May  IS,  1866.  and  went  to 
Augusta.  Go.,  as  a  lad.  He  was  educated 
in  Houghton  College  nml  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  then  studied  law  in  Savannah, 
living  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  statement,  his  parent*  were  made 
dependent  by  tho  Civil  War  and  he  was 
forced  to  work.  He  believed  the  Far  West 
tho  best  place  to  garner  a  fortune,  and  in. 
1886  he  wont  to  beat  tie.  He  tried  law  there, 
but  could  get  no  clients  and  was  forced  to 
act  as  a  clerk  at  a  dock  where  luinhcr- 
nhovera  labored.  Some  historians  declare 
that  Mr.  Lewis  himself  shoved  boards  onto 
ships,  but  investigators  have  found  this 
it  trifle  faulty.  He  made  friends  among  the  I 
laboring  element  and  took  cases  practically  I 
gratis.  Gradually  he  Worked  up  a  practise 
ami  in  time  showed  exceptional  cleverness 
in  criminal  eases. 

Elected  to  the  territorial  senate  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  he  declined  a  nomination  for  Con- 
gre-f  in  1800;  ho  frequently  was  a  candi¬ 
dal--  out  there,  however,  having  tried  for 
tho  governorship  and  United  States  Senate 
several  times.  He  finally  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  at  largo,  serving  between  1897  and  1899, 
and  came  to  bo  ono  of  the  minority  leaders. 
Ho  was  tho  author  of  a  resolution  n-cogniz- 
ing  Cuban  independence  and  took  a  prom¬ 
inent  rOle  in  many  memorable  debates. 
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While  serving  in  an  honorary  capacity 
on  General  Frederick  D.  Grant’s  staff  for  a 
while  in  the  Spanish- American  War.  it  was 
said  or  him  that  his  desire  to  lift  his  hat  to 
the  ladies  or  stop  and  shake  hands  with  an 
old.friend  seriously  endangered  regimental 


order  and  dignity. 

After  serving  as  an  attach*  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission  that  sat  in  London  and 
thrashed  out  the  Canadian  boundary  dis¬ 
pute,  he  moved  to  Chicago  and  liounded  at 
once  into  prominence.  He  did  much  to  pile 
up  a  safe  plurality  for  Mr.  Dunne  when  In- 
won  the  mayoral  battle  in  1905.  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  office  of  corporation 
counsel.  He  was  a  primary  candidate  for 
governor  in  190K,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Democratic  chieftains  hail  indorsed 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  cam¬ 
paign  neossarily  waseircumacribed.cani.  d 
Chicago  against  the  boss**,  but  lost  in  the 
rest  of  the  State.  His  decision  to  go  before 
the  people  last  year  for  primary  hacking  ns 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Uniu-d 
State*  Senate  at  first  was  laughed  at.  lb- 
had  no  opposition. 

Mr.  Is-wis  is  a  man  of  courtly  manner-, 
democratic,  suave,  plausible.  He  married 
Hose  I  jiw  ton. Douglas,  of  Georgia,  in  18BK. 
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the  State  Department  at  Wanbinjfton  took 
oeeasioD  to  deny. 

Senator  Sherman's  personality  is  almo*' 
as  attractive  a*  that  of  Senator  Lewis.  He 
is  one  of  many  public  men  who  "look  like 
Abraham  Lincoln."  Tho  he  is  always  self- 
pusM-st .  his  manner  is  a  bit  awkward  when 
|  he  is  in  company.  His  voioeis  not  very  reso¬ 
nant.  but  he  is  an.intenwting speaker.  Like 
Vice-|*rtiiidcnt  Marshall,  he  is  "conspicu¬ 
ous  for  his  unprctcntiousncM."  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man’s  wardrobe  consists  of  two  or  three 
good  suits  of  sober  design  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  other  garments.  Wo 
read  about  him  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

During  his  earlier  days  at  Springfield, 
when  it  was  a  constant  struggle  to  maintain 
himself  against  powerful  enemitv.  he  was  i 
|  Hie  joy  and  delight  of  all  newspaper  cor- 
res|H»ndents.  His  caustic  epigrams  and  | 
home-striking  philippics  always  meant  a  I 
news  item,  and  as  a  coiner  of  political  slang 
he  is  singularly  gifted.  It  was  Sherman 
who  nam.-d  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  ranal 
“the  tail  pole  ditch";  the  political  game 
wardens,  "the  rabbit  shepherds."  and  the 
members  of  the  Governor’s  staff  in  their 
resplendent  uniforms  "the  sunburst  colo¬ 
nels."  and  the  terms  still  are  familiar. 

Sherman  was  speaker  of  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  for  two  terms, 
and  he  and  Governor  Yates  were  bitter 
enemies.  When  Sherman  was  a  candidate 
for  a  third  term  as  speaker.  Yates  had  him 
dcfi-atcd.  Sherman  Ix-came  a  candidate 
for  Governor  in  the  State  campaien  of  1904. 
and.  some  time  before  the  contest  got  to  be 
very  lively,  a  Republican  "love  feast  ’’  was 
held.  Here  is  what  happened: 
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In  tin*  front  row  of  the  stage  in  the 
arsenal  sat  Yates,  Sherman,  Frank  O. 
Lowden.  Congressman  Warner.  Attorney- 
General  Hamlin.  Charles  8.  Deneen.  the 
candidate's  each  with  a  carefully  prepared 
Bpeeeh  in  his  pocket  warranted  so  innocuous 
us  not  to  scare  a  fly  ofT  a  l»ald  head. 

Yates  finished  first  and  his  audience, 
largely  composed  of  State  appointees,  ap¬ 
plaud'd  enthusiastically.  Yates,  who 
always  was  theatrical,  sat  down,  suddenly 
sprang  again  to  his  feet,  and  shaking  the 
corner  of  a  large  hanging  flag  shouted.  "  I 
move  that  this  magnificent  audience  stand 
up  and  give  three  cheers  for  the  grand  old 
party  of  the  glorious  State  of  Illinois." 

It  was  "hunk" of  the  most  flagrant  kind, 
but  most  of  the  audience  and  everybody  on 
the  stuge,  except  Sherman,  stood  up  and 
gave  the  cheers.  He  sat  unmoved  in  his 
seat,  Thinking  he  could  score  a  point. 
Yates  shouted  again: 

"  I  huve  my  opinion  of  the  man  who  n- 
f uses  to  stand  up  and  give  three  cheers  for 
the  grand  old  party  of  the  glorious  State  «>f 
Illinois."  Then  overyhody  got  ready  for 
the  fireworks. 

Sherman  was  the  next  speaker.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  remembered  he  hud  a  pre¬ 
pared  speech  in  his  pocket.  If  be  did  it 
was  to  wonder  why  he  had  wusted  time 
writing  it.  lie  started  out  in  a  low'  voice 
and  a  "rabbit  shepherd"  in  the  rear  shout¬ 
ed  "louder." 

"I’ll  tnnke  you  all  hear  me  Itcfore  I  get 
said  Sherman,  and  he  did.  Such 


Watch 


The  Howard 


win  high  place  in  Ins  chosen 
calling,  there  could  be  no  better 
investment  than  a  Howaki* 
Watch.  Living  with  a  Howari* 
is  the  surest  way  to  absorb  the 
accuracy,  the  punctuality,  and 
practical  time-saving  that  Amer¬ 
ica’s  successful  men  demand  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

A  llow  an  Watch  if  alwat  *  worth 


TI I F.  Chemist  has  a 
vital  place  today  in 
American  indus¬ 
tries  representing  a  yearly, 
product  of  Fifteen  Billion 
Dollars. 

The  scientist  in  his 
laboratory  works  with 
instruments  of  great  pre¬ 
cision,  with  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  reactions,  and  with 
I  lowARD  time. 

For  the  man  in  any  line,  who 
plan*  to  achieve,  who  expects  to 


through 

plain  speaking  was  never  heard  in  a  party 
"love  fount "  Ix'fore,  Sherman  reviewed 
Yates'  ml  ministration  and  every  word 
counted.  He  laid  I »a re  all  the  trouble*  of 
the  party  and  traced  them  to  their  source. 
An  he  hurled  invective,  nan-asm,  ridicule, 
and  argument  at  hin  enemies  the  State 
office-holders  in  the  audience  hissed,  Sher¬ 
man's  friends  applauded,  and  the  disin¬ 
terested  ones  enjoyed,  but  the  n|H-nker  kept 
up  until  the  end.  When  he  sat  down  the 
other  candidates  had  to  change  their 
npecohoi*  also  and  a  job  lot  of  perfectly 
good  but  undelivered  political  addresses 
went  into  the  waste-paper  bankets  that 
evening. 


rire  of  each  watch  i* 
lory  and  a  printed  lirkri  at- 
from  the  17*jfwcl 
\  Cre*crni  Extra  or  Rm% 
Id -filled  case  at  lo  the 


Deneen  was  nominated  for  Governor  and 
Sherman  for  Lieutenant-Governor;  both 
were  elected,  nnd  Sherman  dropt  into  com¬ 
parative  obscurity,  lie  told  hin  friends 
that  In-  was  "taking  the  rest  cure,”  mean¬ 
ing  that  he  did  not  intend  to  stay  in  the  I 
political  background.  He  afterward  ln- 
eame  the  head  of  the  State  lioard  which 
controls  the  charity  organizations,  and  nix 
yearn  ago  he  was  a  Senatorial  candidate  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Cullom,  whose  seat  is 
taken  by  Mr.  D*win.  The  Tribune  ends 
with  a  humorous  bit: 


—  V' ALL-NO  — 

AFTER  DINNER  MINT 


About  the  new  Senator  have  sprung  up  a 
host  of  stories  in  good-natured  fun-making 
of  his  "country  lawyer"  habits.  Many  in¬ 
volve  the  strenuous  fight  necessary  to  get 
him  to  look  favorably  on  a  program  of  dr." 
reform.  He  overcame  hin  suspicion  of 
cuffs  and  recognized  the  existence  of  more 
t  han  one  style  of  necktie.  Then.-  conces¬ 
sions  were  fatal,  for  the  declaration  of  his 
friends  that  he  would  have  to  wear  a  dress 
suit  found  his  old  contempt  for  sartorial 
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elegance  weakened,  and  he  consented  to 
have  one  made. 

The  warning  came  too  late.  He  was  en¬ 
gulfed  by  an  invitation  of  Governor  Tanner, 
and  that,  to  the  speaker  of  the  house,  was 
tantamount  to  a  command.  There  was  no 
time  to  have  the  suit  made,  and  John  Cor¬ 
win.  then  Springfield  corn's  pendent  for  The 
Tribune,  was  drafted  for  the  emergency. 

ork  among  the 


Corwin  did  some  rapid  _  __  __ 

colony  of  correspondents,  and  returned  in  WUI  **‘xl  “y,r““8  r’”yU"n8 

a  few  minutes  with  several  suits.  From  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 
these  were  selected  a  coat,  trousers,  and  Bureau  of  Conwnscrion  .ad  Rrpririi*  ordrmi  (rom  ike 
waistcoat.  The  rest  of  the  equipment  was  John  L.  Whiting  -  J.  J.  Adam*  Coopuiv  prim, 
obtained  from  a  haberdashery,  and  the  ■*.  whkew«*h.  calcimine,  duster  and  floor  brushes 
Governor's  guest  was ;  apparently  groomed,  j  4i& 

But  on  the  way  to  the  executive  mansion  *®»*» rim iK*a all  «K« aim.  Afriain  January,  1912, 
there  was  an  a  .K—lrino  .,,,1  I  “*  Pf"— «  antoad  a  onaMsr  cl  fc 
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comfort 
you  get  from 
your  garters 
depends  on 
the  way  they're  made 

Paris  Garrers  are  so  per¬ 
fectly  shaped  that  binding 
of  the  elastic  is  avoided. 

When  you  pay  for  a  pair 
of  Paris  Garters,  be  sure 
you  get  them;  the  name  is 
on  the  back  of  the  shield. 
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SIDELIGHTS  ON  MR.  MORGAN 

\A7HBN  J.  Picrpont  Morgan  left  eol- 

^  *  lege,  his  father  arranged  with  th« 
president  of  an  insurance  company  to  have 
him  put  on  the  board  of  directors  so  that 
he  might  learn  something  about  corpora¬ 
tion  management  outside  the  elder  Mor¬ 
gan  a  hanking  hurinro.  Young  Morgan  at¬ 
tended  practically  every  directors'  meet¬ 
ing  for  a  ymr,  but  never  had  anything  to 
*ay  beyond  voting  ym  or  no  on  motion* 
He  just  sat  and  looked  and  listened.  The 
insurance  president,  the  story  go«w.  thought 
Morgan  was  hopelessly  stupid,  and.  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  went  to  the  father  and 
! rolJ  kiirt  but  kindly  that  Pierpont 

did  not  seem  to  Ukc  any  interest  in  the 
company's  affairs  and  that  hi*  place  would 
have  to  be  given  some  one  else.  But  the 
nsurance  man  was  not  the  only  jierson 
that  ever  failed  to  size  Mr.  Morgan  up 
just  right.  Failure  to  appreciate  his 
shrewdness  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
cost  people  with  whom  ho  dealt  what  to 
the  average  man  would  be  considered 
large  fortunes.  His  cleverness  proved  too 
much  for  even  the  canny,  thrifty  Mr. 
Carnegie  in  one  of  the  biggest  transactions 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  New 
York  Evening  PoM  tells  how  it  happened: 

When  Morgan,  to  prevent  a  disastrous 
war  in  the  steel  trade,  conceived  the  plan 
of  combining  the  great  steel  plants  of  the 
country,  ho  asked  Andrew  Carnegie  to 
put  a  price  on  his  works.  The  iron  mon- 
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ger,  who  not  long  before  had  offered  to  sell  | 
out  to  Frick  for  $100,000,000,  saw  that 
Morgan  was  keen  to  buy.  and  that  he  had 
bolter  name  a  good  round  price.  He  put 
it  at  $300,000,000.  Morgan  surprized 
Carnegie  by  accepting.  A  year  later,  when 
the  Carnegie  works  were  making  record 
earning*  for  tho  Steel  Trust,  paying  sev¬ 
eral  timed  ovor  what  Carnegie  and  his 
former  partners  were  receiving  in  interest 
on  their  steel  bonds.  Morgan  and  Carnegie 
were  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  the  same 
steamer.  One  morning  at  breakfast  Car¬ 
negie  remarked  to  Morgan: 

"I  think.  Mr.  Morgan,  I  should  have 
lidded  another  $100,000,000  to  my  price 
on  tho  Carnegie  works." 

"If  you  had,"  answered  Morgan.  "I 
would  have  paid  it." 

Carnegie  worried  long  over  that  lost 

$100,000,000. 

And  here  is  the  story  of  another  trans¬ 
action  which  illustrates  tho  great  II  nan  - 
oier's  resourcefulness,  taken  from  the  same 
nowspapor: 

A  firm  of  jewelers  who  had  received  a 
lino  pearl  decided  to  send  it  down  to  Mr. 
Morgan  and  lot  hiiii  have  first  bid  on  it. 
Tho  price  was  placi  d  at  $5,000.  Tho  jewel 
was  carefully  scaled  in  a  leather  covered 
l»ox.  Mr.  Morgan  read  tho  Ann's  com¬ 
munication,  opened  the  l»ox.  was  delighted 
with  tho  pearl,  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 
Calling  his  cashier,  he  instructed  him  to 
draw  two  checks  to  the  firm  of  jewelers 
— one  for  $4,000  and  the  other  for  $.’>.(100. 
The  $.’>,000  chock  Mr.  Morgan  placed  in 
tho  box  that  tad  contained  the  pearl.  He 
hud  tho  package  carefully  tied  and  sealed. 

The  $1,000  oheok  ho  enclosed  in  a  letter 
to  the  jewelers,  in  which  he  wrote  that  if 
the  firm  was  willing  to  accept  that  amount 
for  tho  pearl  tho  box  might  bo  returned  to 
him  at  once  and  the  transaction  considered 
closed.  In  the  ovent,  however,  that  tho 
firm  was  unwilling  to  accept  less  than 
$■>.000  for  the  pin,  the  $4,000  chock  was 
to  bo  returned*  without  delay. 

Mr.  Morgan,  with  the  pearl  in  his  pocket, 
sent  the  messenger  back,  bearing  his  letter 
mid  the  box.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
messenger  returned  fetching  the  box  in 
which  was  the  $’>,000  chock.  The  jewelers 
had  decided  to  accept  the  $4,000  offer. 

Mr.  Morgan  mot  ono  of  tho  members  of 
the  jewelry  firm  at  *  dinner  later,  and  told 
him  the  story  of  the  two  chocks.  The 
jeweler  averred  that  his  firm  had  lost 
money  hy  the  transaction. 

"If  you  wore  losing  money,"  asked  Mr. 
Morgan,  "why  didn’t  you  keep  the  box, 
with  my  $5,000  chock?” 

The  jeweler  answered,  "I  can  under¬ 
stand  now  how  it  is  that  you  have  earned 
your  place  as  tho  loading  financier." 

Mr.  Morgan  never  wasted  much  timo 
making  up  his  mind  about  business  deals, 
and  he  was  never  known  to  quibble.  Ulti¬ 
matums  wore  one  of  his  specialties.  The 
firming  Poel  goes  on: 

The  way  he  dealt  with  a  certain  owner 
of  coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania  who  knew 
that  Mr.  Morgan  must  have  liis  property 
was  characteristic.  The  owner  had  come 
prepart-d  to  exact  a  good  price.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  kept  him  waiting  a  long  time,  and 
then  allowed  him  to  come  forward.  "I’ll  J 
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give  you  S -  for  your  property."  And 

there  the  bargain  was  closed.  HU  habit 
was  to  deal  in  ultimatums;  he  would  say. 
"1*11  do  this."  or  "I'll  do  that."  He  sel¬ 
dom  asked  advice,  even  of  his  partners. 
No  doubt  his  confidence  in  himself  inspired 
confidence  in  others. 

He  was  never  known  in  Wall  Street  as 
a  speculator  or  operator  in  stocks.  HU 
reputation  has  been  that  of  a  constructor, 
a  repairer;  bU  labors  have  l»cen  to  the  end 
of  prevention  and  upholding.  1'crhaps  no 
one  man  in  the  history  of  our  finances  has 
rehabilitated  so  much  property  threatened 
with  ruin  and  final  extinction.  Of  him  a 
short  time  ago  some  one  said.  "Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan's  office  is  the  repair  shop  to  which  the 
crippled  must  go."  His  endorsement  of  a 
new  scheme  went  far,  at  least,  to  insure  its 
success;  there  were  investors  and  spec¬ 
ulators  who  sought  to  know  no  more  than 
Mr.  Morgan's  opinion  and  relation  to  jus¬ 
tify  them  in  action  as  to  it. 
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e  investment 
of  your  money  is  a  most  important 
matter.  Money  is  too  valuable  to  risk 
in  unsound  investment.  No  securities 
should  be  considered  that  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  fundamental  quality  of  safety. 

The  Bond  Department  of  this  mm. 
pany  will  be  glad  to  Rise  suggestions 
and  advice  regarding  investments,  and 
you  arc  cordially  invited  to  make  use 
of  this  service.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  a  selected  list  of  railroad,  pub¬ 
lic  utility,  and  industrial  bonds  yielding 
from  S%  to  6%  which  we  recommend 
for  conservative  investment, particulars 
concerning  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  on  request. 
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The  New  York  World  tells  us  something 
about  Mr.  Morgan's  family  life  and  his 
whims  and  personal  habits.  We  read: 


On  the  personal  side  there  was  much  of 
mystery  about  Mr.  Morgan.  Mystery, 
that  is.  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned. 
He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  homo 
and  to  his  family,  and  cared  but  little  for 
society.  At  his  office  he  was  so  immersed 
in  affairs  that  he  seldom  turned  from  his 
desk,  so  that  few  in  New  York  knew  him, 
oven  by  sight.  His  recreation*  were  few, 
and  these  of  a  kind  that  never  marie  him  a 
cynosure. 

The  financier  was  twice  married.  First, 
in  1K01,  to  Amelia  Sturgis,  who  died  tho 
following  year,  and  again  in  1865  to 
Frances  Louise  Tracy,  who  bore  him  four 
children— J.  P.  Morgan.  Jr.;  Juliet,  who 
married  W.  P.  Hamilton,  one  of  his  father- 
in-law’s  partners;  Louisa,  who  married 
Herbert  L.  Satteriec.  and  Anne  Tracy 
Morgan,  who  remains  unmarried.  Klevon 
grandchildren  were  added  to  the  family 
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you  get  absolutely  pure  "vir' 

gin”  Lucca  Italian  Oil  (not  cheap 
domrotc  oil).  Your  phyucisn  will  irll  you 
ibsi  dui  it  ihe  "one"  lord  that  will  really  ben¬ 
efit  y«*».  Thu ’ben'' highest  quality  oil  may  be 
taken  easily  and  tastelessly  wiihoul  the  olive  oil 
coo»ng  in  contact  with  ihe  palate  by  getting 


-ixth  and  and  Thirty-seventh  Streets,  all 
but  the  Hamilton*  still  make  their  home, 
the  younger  Morgan  living  lieside  his 
father,  while  the  Katteriees  live  just  to  the 
rear  of  the  Morgan  library  in  Thirty-sixth 
Street.  The  Hamilton*  live  in  Sterling- 
ton.  The  intercourse  among  the  families 
was  constant,  and  they  made  up  a  com¬ 
munity  of  their  own.  even  to  having  a 
'chool  in  the  library  for  the  children. 

Hy  odds  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
dwut  Mr.  Morgan  was  that  he  preserved 
is  health  by  coddling.  He  never  took  a 
tep  that  he  could  avoid;  he  never  walked 
r  rode  in  a  public  conveyance  when  bo 
•ould  ride  in  his  own  machine  or  his  own 
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You  get  more  work  from  your  employes— more  business- 
more  profits— with  less  expense,  if  your  lighting  is  right 

Good  lighting  makes  employes  more  efficient  and  customers  more 
satisfied.  It  increases  production  and  trade  by  making  it  easier  to  sec 
and  do  things  right. 

Alba  Shades,  Globes  and  Lighting  Fixtures 

arc  best  for  business  lighting,  in  factory,  store  or  office.  No  other  glass 
»c  know  of  (and  »c  make  every  kind  that  is  made)  gets  so  much  good 
illumination  out  of  the  current  used  as  Alba  does.  It  is  handsome,  too. 

Try  Alba  in  any  place  where  you  use  light  You  will  find  it  makes 
all  the  difference  between  poor  and  good  lighting. 

«Fo»  Smm.  Offa*.  and  other  Puhlk  Pbcn  -  toe  Cftofm  No  ,j-0 
4AIU  lagt.uM  Flm»MJ. 

For  Hoar  Lighlini  -«<  h-  lllauaiH  Cut^u.  No  *.<». 

For  Mnrtpl— o*  Corrret  Light!—  ...rtlwBook  No>M) 

}\  I  Macbeth-Evans  (.lass  Company  Pittsburgh 

Stic*  ud  Showroom  >lao  to  Nr*  York.  n.iU4,),d,U.  St  l.oul» 


IT  Beautiful 

Floor*  Make  Home 
Brighter 

Jum  ••  on*  f**U  botwr  wh*n  hirrho«a 
»•  potuhvd.  oo  your  bom*  b*«oni« 
t»n*hl**  and  atti*cuv*  wh*i 

th*  lt.«™  at*  txauiifully  flmUir] 


$2  a  pound  for  it.  Ilis  cigar-  were  made 
to  his  own  order,  and  coat  $12.'*  a  hundrvd. 

lie  never  ate  luncheon. and  his  breakfast 
seldom  varied  from  eggs  and  bacon,  toast 
and  tea,  and  sliced  tomato*  He  always 
had  tomatoes,  raising  them  in  his  own  hot¬ 
houses.  as  he  did  the  strawberries  h.'  rarely 
went  without.  His  dinners  Were  elaborate, 
for  despite  his  two  meals  a  day  h>  wa- 
something  of  a  gourmet. 

Ilis  recreations  were  hut  thre-  playing 
solitaire,  yachting,  and  music.  Kit  her  at 
home  or  in  the  "room  of  silence"  at  the 
Union  League  Club  he  played  -obtain  by 
the  hour,  chiefly  using  a  variation  of  the 
game  devised  by  William  Butl«  r  Duncan, 
his  first  employer.  Occasionally  h«-  play,  d 
"4-1  l-H."  and  in  later  years  indulged 
occasionally  in  bridge  whist. 

Yachting  eluiined  him  a  a  devotee  in 
1881,  when  the  Corsair  I  was  built.  She 
was  succeeded  in  1891  by  the  Conan  II. 
which  he  sold  to  the  Government  in  tlx  war 
with  Spain,  the  craft  becoming  the  f*7<> 
ter.  The  Corsair  III,  whicli  le  -till  owned 
at  t  lie  time  of  his  death,  was  liought  in  I WW. 
The  year  following  he  built  tie  < '../«« mb: a, 
which  sent  the  Shamrock  to  debut  both 
then  and  in  1901.  For  the  three  years 
succeeding  these  victories  h<  Com¬ 
modore  of  the  New  York  ^  adit  Club. 

A  flout  Mr.  Morgan  liked  to  whistle  and 
sing  (ierman  student  song-  lie  had  a 
really  excellent  l*uss.  and  In  lik.  d  to  gather 
his  companions  about  him  and  -mg  glee- 
by  the  hour.  At  home  nothing  entranced 
him  so  as  the  singing  of  hymns  with  the 
family.  For  many  years  h<  was  a  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  lion-1,  and  with 
regularity  occupied  his  box.  No,  ;t'>.  but 
it  was  to  this  other  music  that  he  gave  hi- 
heart. 

Lik*  most  men  of  great  wealth,  Mr. 
Morgan  feared  all  political  measure*  w  hich 
might  upset  economic  conditions.  lie  was 
al>out  as  conservative  as  Eugene  V  IM»- 
i»  radical.  An  account  of  Mr.  Morgan’s 
political  views  is  given  hy  l/ird  Northeliffe. 
the  famous  Knglish  newspai-  r  puhh-h.r.  in 
tin  editorial  in  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
Lord  Northeliffe  also  writ.  -  hi-  general 
impressions  of  the  financier’-  per-onality 


I  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr  Morgan,  the 
financier.  The  things  we  di-eoumd  upon 
were  polities  and  politician-  Knowing 
my  interest  in  the  pres-,  lie  constantly 
U*d  the  conversation  to  that  topi.  It  »». 
no  secret  in  the  United  State-  that  h. 
not  un  admirer  of  most  American  n< 
papers.  Thu  only  American  daily  Journal 
I  ever  saw  in  his  library  was  Th  Sun. 
which  his  friend  and  crony  l<affau  con¬ 
ducted.  altho  many  people  thouv  '  Mr. 
Morgan  financially  interested  in  it. 

He  read  our  Times  diligently  and  n  *- 
ularlv.  and  it  wus  somewhat  -ur|«ri/ing 
to  find  ono  so  immersed  in  th*  non.;,  .'nig¬ 
gle  still  able  to  keep  poo  with  our  affair- 
He  regard e«l  Mr.  Lloyd-Gorg.  I  p--m.  m- 
l»cr.  as  a  great  danger  to  th.  United  N  n>  - 

I  had  heard  most  kind-  of  alms-  of  Mr. 
George,  hut  had  never  encountered  that 
special  cuvfo  before,  and  n-t-d  him  why. 
He  unswered  me  that  American  legislation 
<'onstautly  followed  closely  upon  that  laid 
down  in  Knglnnd,  and  1'  ga\e  man;  > \- : 
eellent  examples,  which  I  cannot  n  in.  nr  -  r 
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at  the  moment,  but  the  freeing  of  the  slaves, 
the  income  tax.  death  duties,  the  Em¬ 
ployers'  Liability  act  (then  pending),  and 
the  introduction  of  the  parcel  post  were 
among  them. 

"Should  IJovd-Ceorgi-'s  Socialistic  legis¬ 
lation  make  progress  in  your  country."  he 
remarked,  "we  shall  follow  you." 

lie  had.’  I  thought,  an  exaggerated  fear 
of  the  danger  of  Socialism,  but  those 
•hrewd.  gray,  glittering  eyas  bad  seen 
more  than  mine,  and  he  may  have  been 
nght.  He  obviously  regarded  English 
Conservatism  as  Radicalism,  and  English 
Radicalism  as  Socialism,  and  I  rear  1 
shocked  him  with  a  good  number  of  niv 
own  Conservative  views. 

He  was  a  John  Dullish  sort  of  man. 
Had  he  been  horn  to  country  life  in  Eng¬ 
land  a  century  ago  hu  might  have  Ueome 
a  threat  squire,  a  sort  of  Coke  of  Norfolk. 
!»ut  a  good  deal  more  Tory  than  that  pro- 
enasive  landowner.  He  had  all  the 
il  -linacy.  tenacity,  and  bulldog  courage 
that  we  attribute  to  the  old  Tory  squire, 
lie  was  a  diligent  churchman  of  a  kind 
lot  very  common  in  the  States,  where  | 
episcopalians  occupy  numerically  but  a 
•nwall  place.  He  was  not  merely  a  giver 
'  gifts  to  churche*.  not  merely  a  most 
oiinWoent  donor  to  the  great  Cathedral , 
»f  St.  John  the  Divine,  now  slowly  arising  ' 
n  New  York,  but  he  took  an  intense  in- 1 
•  church  matters.  He  well  un- 

•'  ‘he  meaning  of  the  words,  "unto  I 

ihomaoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
mich  lie  required."  and  gave  systemati- 
■Hy.  splendidly,  and  without  the  public 
ty  that  attends  so  much  modern  giving. 

I  said  good-by  to  him  last  standing 
-Tore  a  picture  of  his  father,  Junius 
>!'>rgan.  (tainted  in  England  many  years  j 


I  A  WNQ  Thcrc  arc  evcr  » 

LnTf  llO  nuny  different 
clastcg  of  lawns— 
but  the  kind  you  need  to  properly  *cl 
off  your  home  is  one  having  that  rich, 
emerald-grccn,  velvety  appearance 
which  so  many  lawns  of  parks  and 
larger  estates  have. 


w  ill  grow  just  such  lawns.  They  are  the 
result  of  year,  of  constant  study  and 
practical  application  to  the  overage  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  this  country,  being 
com|io-rd  of  the  very  best  seeds  in 
scientific  mixtures. 
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UNHACKNEYED 

li  l«  entirely  off  the  laeicn  path,  yet  - 
i'*>  io  go. 

It  will  give  you  more  new.  hcalilty  expert 
cncce  than  anything  you  ever  did  — alter 
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We  Ship  On  Approval 


in  Maine 


The  best  “non-skid”  puncture- 
proof  device  on  earth  for  Au¬ 
tomobiles,  Commercial  Cars 
and  Motorcycles. 

Be  your  own  judge,  doo  t  take  any- 
or*  i  word  (orll.  •‘The  proof  o i  (hr 
pudding  i*  in  the  eating.  * 

Perfect  Seor.  In  4  CKddew  Tour. 
—Twin  Ciiles  to  Fargo.  X.  Dak.. 
I Twin  Cities  to  Helena.  Moot.. 
4*11;  New  York  City  IO  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla.,  ton;  Twin  Cities  to 
Winnipeg,  Can.,  ion. 


There  are  ft.000  Inkra  anil  stTHUHs  of  sal- 
niun  and  trout  fluhlng.  In  ono  of  the  most 
1-autlful  wild  regions  In  Ainrrlra, 

You  will  llveatoneofthehou-Uor  |M<rma. 
nmt  cam  iiaihsi  are  a  rVdlght  of  this  region  Or 
you  may  rough  It  In  a  lent  iHwIde  a  camp-Orc. 

'nil  you  will  CATCH  IIIU  KISH.  You 
don't  have  to  he  n  n-durmnn.  You  irlll  lx- 
one  before  you  come  baric,  Hundred*  of 
*oow  go.  and  children  revet  In  It, 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLETS 

“1  Go  A-FiaAl— g "  and  “Maine  Gwide.  “ 
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The  Brictson  Mfg.  Company 

5043  Main  Street.  Brooku.*.,  S.D. 
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Golfers!  Get  in  an  Hour’s  More  Play 

Why  waste  valuable  daylight  get-  I 
ting  to  the  golf  links,  when  a 

motorcycle  will  make  you  entirely  >*'  ^  V 

independent  ? 

Go  to  the  golf  course  on  an 

Indian  Motocycle 


00 

Men’s  Shirts  __ 

/■““  LUXURIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL 
By  weaving  the  fire,  lustrous  "Long-Life" 
»ilk  and  idling  finiihc.l  ihirt*  direct  In  you 
«*«  u>  «NW  thka  n.  »  low  Price.  Silk  drift*  keep  drew* 

cldir:.^.  'v^snMsaixSm 

tWf  at  ham 

Order  now I  Money 
bock  if  not  eotiefied 

MMr  i»fflhwd  •im  tWcvt  length  aiwt  r^slocm :  stripe* 

ii»i^,rJriIkiJr*r*  *lv,>*tl  09  klut  0,1  ™,c 

a>4#  Jin**  «*J  Ssmpidt  J»r#  ini 
Lmt-UI*  Silk  C#.  Bo.  MB.  Pott. tow*.  P..  ^ 


NUGTEX 

The  fobm  Belt 


Advlxlng  the  Court. — A.  colored  man  wu 
brought  before  a  police  judge  eharged  with 
ntonling  chickens.  Ho  pleaded  guilty  and 
received  sentence,  when  the  judge  asked 
him  how  it  was  he  managed  to  lift  those 
••liickens  right  under  the  window  of  tho 
owner's  house  when  ther©  was  a  dog  in  the 
yard. 

"  Hit  wouldn’t  bo  of  no  use.  judge,"  said 
t  lie  man,  "  to  try  to  'splano  dia  ting  to  you 
i»U.  *  Kf  you  was  to  try  it  you  like  as  not 
Mould  get  yor  hide  full  o'  shot  an'  git  no 
chickens,  nuttier.  Kf  you  want  to  engage 


Thii  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 

!•  found  only  la  SNL'GTEX  BP.LTS.  The 
rt»WK  n trail.  between  (Or  two  toon*.  It 
•Hour.  |um  mooch  cm  lor  comfort  m  hoM. 
Muglr. 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

tm  Irdk  .U  CM- 

if  Worthington  Co. 

J*.  »U  C du  St.  Ur—.  0. 


fimiaiL'3  BATH  TUB 


Tonsorial  Art.— BAimr.it  Poor  Jim  has 

been  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum." 

Victim  (in  chair)—"  Who’s  Jim?  " 

"  Jim  is  my  twin  brother,  sir.  Jim  tub- 
long  been  broodin'  over  tho  hard  times,  an’ 
I  suppose  ho  finally  got  proxy." 

"  Is  that  so?  ” 

*•  Yes,  ho  and  me  has  worked  side  by 
wo  wore  so  alike  wo 


side  for  years,  and 
couldn't  tell  each  other  apart.  We  both 
brooded  a  great  deal.  too.  No  money  in 
this  business  now." 

!*  What’s  tho  reason?  " 

“  I*ricostoo low.  Unless  u  customer  take* 
a  shumpoo  it  doesn’t  pay  to  shave  or  hair¬ 
cut.  Poor  Jim.  I  caught  him  trying  to  cut 
a  customer's  throat  because  he  refused  a 
shampoo,  so  I  had  to  have  the  poor  fellow 
looked  up.  Makes  me  sad.  Sometimes  I 
feel  sorry  I  didn’t  lot  him  slosh  all  he  wanted 
to.  It  might  have  saved  his  reason.  Sham- 
l mo.  sir?  " 

"  Yes  !  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Desirable  Building  Lots 

cilabli'hrd  Seaside  report  are  regarded  by  many 


in  an  onHunra  oeastoe  re>ort  are  regaraeu  oy  n 
con%crva«ivc  buy  cm  u  Rood  and  safe  Investments, 
are  offering  one  hundred  and  ten  lots  com 
City  block.  In  a  section  of  Ocean  City  ») 
have  bren  and  still  are  advancing.  The 
<*nn«  I 
Kited 

l»  Atlantic  City  in  siw  indiin 
t  xularv  upon  reqiaeu.  ST.*.™. . 

Street.  Ocean  Oly.  New  Jerwy 


prntitg  one 
tere  talues 
_  prices  and 

twin*  them  within  the  reach  ol  anyone.  Ocean  Oly  is 
d  |iiM  South  of,  and.  a*  a  S eavide  rw-rt.  i>  aecood  only 
-  .  ‘  ■■  ind  irarv-rtaoc*.  Map*  and  full  rur- 

■»  upon  reqiMU.  STANTON  *  SCULL.  Inc  IlSSth 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Defining  a  Dentist.— One  w  ho  pulls  out 
the  tooth  of  others  to  obtain  employment 
for  his  own. — London  Evening  Standard. 

Evidently.- Tkaches—1 "  What  is  a 
vacuum?  " 

Boy — “  I  know,  teacher.  I  have  it  in  my 
head,  hut  I  can’t  just  think  of  it." — Brook - 
lyn  Life. 

Busy  Trip. — "  I  had  a  tough  time  de- 
litering  tho  moil  yesterday.”  declared  the 
postman. 

"  How  was  that?" 

"  Had  a  bulldog  and  a  chunk  of  liver  in 
tho  same  delivery." — Loui*vitU  Courier~ 
Journal. 


from  4  to  50  mrle*  .a  hour  ai-olutely 

Eanrf  lo  nJe  I  Kan  a  bicycle.  A I  win  oi  ibe 
■Pf±"  «d  release,  lb.  power  Upkeep  co-s 
neat  to  nothing.  Needs  no  garage.  Sam  St  coat  in 
no  lime  by  the  added  pleasure  and  the  time  yog  save. 

Why  Sop  playing  at  the  13th  hole  to  catch  the  “5J9">  Get  an  Indian  ! 

Among  the  1913  improvement!  are  the  Gadle  Spring  Frame,  new  Kyle  Luggage  Carrier  and  Footboard*  giving 
eWe  of  2  com  fort  aVvle  Vidro*  ponboot  Mo*  comic-table,  powerful  and  tebable  motorcycle  oo  tbe  market. 
Price,  i  — 4  HP.  Single.  $200;  7  H  P.  Twin.  $250  -  f.o.b.  Factory 
A  .A  for  from  dttnonrlralm,*  at  mm,  of  our  2.000  Jrulrr.  throughout  tho  coumtr,. 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  919  Stale  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

It*r«,r  NK.nyrf.  Monuforturorr  in  tho  World > 
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S.  S.  VICTORIA  LUISE 

APRIL  30th 

Largest  Steamer  Cruising  in  the  Caribbean 
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Belter  Test.— Crawford—1 “  You  pan  f  W 
judKe  a  man's  character  by  the  wav  ho  arts  bean 
when  he  has  a  tooth  pulled." 

Ckabsiiaw — "  I'd  very  much  rather  size  ter  in 
him  up  by  the  way  ho  goea  on  when  he  has 
had  his  leg  pulled."— Putt.  P„ 


eoffee  in  the  j  His  Experienre.— "  W 
of  high  finance?  " 

Motion  Tran-  "  It  is  a  school  of  fid 
|  Dustin  Stax,  '*  in  which  r 
the  place  of  language."— 
e  sorry  some  i  - 

,U:-  u-‘V,  V?  '''l"’1  ma7>'  "  I"  the  Same  Line.-" 

:k  --  That  "c,,«  1  a™!  her  not  he  mmmed  and  Im>  will  cop  the  pennant  thii 
trains  than  *orrv  ■i*'**n  1  ,h»n  **•  married  and  sorry  the harkeep. 

I  was.  —A nr  Ortram*  Time*. Democrat.  "  Well."  replied  the  so 

lon’t  really  - -  see  the  team  display  * 

,  ,  "I.  Job.  llow  are  the  plans  for  your  ,  Enquirer. 

coming  to  n,.w  house  corn . 

phone."—  “Splendidly 
out  ail  the  cuf 
all  the  arvhite* 


finally  Inid  Corrected.  American— "  Those  Du 

ts.  and  now  away  girls  an-  us  inueh  ulike  ns  two  p, 

to  build  the  in  a  pod." 

Ian*  Time*.  Englishman— Haw— but.  me  di 
fellow.  I  say,  don't  y*e  know,  there's  oi 
one  p  in  pod.  y'  know."— TVurn  Topic, 

Reverend  firne — "We  - 

!obTU“M  bTk  ri,>'  Ever  Ready. — "  There  is  one  vital  ,| 

^  *,u"  “n"  . . 

Deacon  Billion—"  Great  Scott,  man.  "  Only  one?  " 

vou  il  have  t!.eT*ow  ’"‘I!  ^ ■  "  “  V*  °nr  ,h"1  **  n,,,r‘‘  noticeable  th. 

\nu  II  have  the  I  ujo  bunch  up  here  asking  any  of  the  others.  You  never  hear  of 

youwhere  you  got  It."-/**.  >po!i,ie*|1„ldou,."-rA«i«^riK 


Travel  ond  Pesorf  Director y  | 

iiurnPiTvu  Tnnifn  EAGER  TOURS 


TORNEYS  I  BUSINESS  OPFORTl1  M TIES 

CTANDPAV.  v'hCVWH»  OR  III:  KL  I 

l>»il  fil.rni.ci  IVK.'MI  S«rvA  >k> Hh  |o»  Iff*  r.L-.t  ||{~I 

fead.kmfc  HOOK  **3u  HAT  I 

»•->«  K.  Cm  TO  INVENT.  -<ih  ..WOc  I»I  *4  |in» 
HtMBSMLO.C.  K V  ON»  MILLION 

-  DOLLARS  afcw.1  |ar  ■—  f'ci.M.  *•«. 

•t.  *r»  •ni  ne  !r“  tv  MfniUMd  |(T«  m  Wu*U > 

n  m«  1  looks  RjIHfl?  .‘"■rW  're 

nt*..  win  it,,  VICTOR  |  EVANS  *  CO.  W.Uixctv 

MEN  AN-D  wanted  i-  no,. 

'•  **** s  •*  *~*?^*v 

,M  '  {  >*-<«•  _  REAL  ESTATE 

-  .TIIIC  GREAT  TRICK  REMON'T* 

tubs 

rKWRiTEKs  I  lZ7tT!l  tt/L'LiifMLf*  <*  i*> 

t  4  •  I  «*>  JJ**»«*  *rf#  marie  r^h  yey  wkt  t 

:.y£sr  ,T. ..  . 


Small,  mIki  par  tie*  I1i4h.sr.de  u 
if><  Unite  |>r«i  EGYPT  and  I'ALTST 

W  it  •*».  KURiwtin 

;■*  »«*>  Wriu  i... 
tn*«.  booklet  lor  Indrprndmt  traveler, 
mte.aod  Milln.  »||  |,„rt. 

is.  vie  kirlaM,,Mlilixr 


rORKKiN  TRAVEL  *hfch  ofler.  wvmc- 
IUB|  mot*,  nnwlhi n|  o «»rr,  than  srteltc 
•Id  •JuMamni.  Urn.kr  muchol 
UWt  RKLY  I11NERARIEN 

ORHEX'K  -  Sail  Jun*  r.  14  and  11 
"HiMV.  YACHT  “ATHENA") 
NOKWAV-Sall  lUI*  i4  ,nd  lj. 
ENGLAND— Jiif  Jut*  >K 

•*ound  the  World: 

wentvvakd-sbUScw.  11.  on.  4. 

EAST W AJt D — Sitl  Nov.  1  ond  It. 

South  Amorloo: 

YU  PANAMA — Sail  Jul, 

Sctvl  f«vf  anrv>tm<  rmni  • 

^  TRINITY  n  ACT.  HONTON.  MANS 


EUROPE 


irrer  or  N'jplrt  |i  OUitiNr. 


SViCRUWK  IRtiDOH  tc5o? 

H^lTa  *a4|t  fe»,mtH 

Vxrur*  .mkl  At*il  May.  luoe.  I 

M  Mir  A 

w*,~  Ti***l*»W..li..lufai.  il 


'tEAfll  ft  f  %  W4Hl€do 

Sjmruitourf ,  S.  C 


LITERARY  NOTICES 

SPKAKKRS  jntl  wtilrn  at*  |>n»vt«l<* 
rn.it«fiai  li»r  iltUiKv  aditrc'.i  •  rapcrii 

VaSUa.11' '  #m  1» 

M  I  HOKS  AOI  NC  N  ..| 
linmU  ar  A  mrlni  «»;iian  rewrarrh  U 


TRorr  Ft.HHIKGCUiBhM  • 

loruM).-  ;v*44fr  trout  l»« k« .  firv  clut>>.. .«» 
7'°  »'  «•  I*»v1  on  IrM  truut  Mre  m 

trar.te(;Rr..A^: . . .  . 


COINS.  STAMPS.  ETC 


BIOCHEMISTRY  Rt 

'r'"*'  T.'.hi  i«:;, 

k,  u«  S 

P.O  IU>«  J»L  I  Mh 


ALASKA 


maiai  ^Itafr.  «arKA*|^.  |t  .»  41 T.  Ltolr 4*.  lot 

Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

SchMir.  Eyprne*iir*l  condiKluri. 
NltKkrjte  S-n rf  !,.r 

Tkt  D*rb  Tours.  Ifil  Dftu.t4.r#  5t  P.n«<M 


K  e  n  i\  e  I  r 

PUBLICATIONS 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

rou  »hnu!4  trad 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 


Europe  via  Mediterranean" 


Mediterranean 


PUBLICATIONS 


llu>  an  At  mini*  « 

*»vl  KamiU  pie  nv 
•ikI  <it \ .  t».l  »4  An* 
*b:c  Pel  n4  Ih<  M  T 
mar,  In  addition  mlxin 


<>« {to|Hi lit  Tour*  CnlvrruitY  M, 

lk.ok.UM  l«n.  r«OU'-.Kh*li(|  .  I 


CLARK  TOURS 


GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.  Ideal  Trip.. 

Sailfpc.  Jitir  am!  Jnlr  In  N.ple.  and  il«e 
N.mh,  LW.V..  U,.„.  542  ».  124  St..  R.T. 

DARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 

*  r.  IRTteley  Smuli  li«>  wnttro 
ai  •ii«*i  delietiltul  bouk— “Pnr1»Un  <»it 
of  Is..rk."  **  Smith'*  hook  would  make 
b  woolen  Indian  part  with  fits  rlinu.’* 
-rred-k  tu-mlnclon.  I  Sum.  Cloth.  »!.*>. 
Funk  A  Waannlts  Company.  Now  Vort 
an.1  Loodoo. 


-wm.y  ui  .tnirnu  71Ctl»> 

d*»x.  -.SArTtpi^  and  >ixc-al  Trial 
on  Otlcron  a;.plbcaitun. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

HSt.  New  York 


WASHINGTON 

“rrr  pob/,kh<H  %ddrrAa  It  A  Sitf/it*  awl  Insinhts 

Ibk.  Raw,...  49th  Hf  laB^CstT.RB.  MTU  *Ut!»T  R  A  KM  AST  MONROE 

WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG  sZtt&SffiSSLSSl 

IV.  T"-  -aei*  W»  wfli  (UiRt  fomMi  *•• 

br  VRidaiei  Address  Mrr.  KtRfic:  V,/.  mii  tr  ^ 


Vpril  li.  1013 
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Th ,  Only  Shalt  art  d  Voyaja) 

?AST,  mod  restful  and  mod 
fkmmifsr  uf  all  r*ir»grt  fo  Fampr. 

d  •!*?*  un  I  Ur  Mf  |«i*frncr  ia4  ••»»>  4 


EUROPEAN 
MOTOR  TOURS 


LAST 

SPECIAL 

CRUISE 


;  Days  on  the  Ocean  k«»  »!«•■•»«•  Jamn  j. n*  Jwm.  r  ja  n 

,  .  ' .  .  :  !  Ii ..T»l  r-l-Md  Jal»  •  My*  My  M 

llrv*  (d  M  turn  Md  yoa  i«NN  R.»»l  «•>»*•  JaiyB  July  a  J.i,Zt  M»K 

•I  fi»u  wtll  rrl  sm  lira  w  our  Mlatul. 

*a|m.  «r.m.lup.  .he  Ro)U  -*■  “fcW- ■“« 

1  -i/d  tad  the  Rk»>1  *jca>(«.  “‘,l  “  ' _ 

Canadian  /Northern  Steamship*.  Ltd..  Toronto.  Can 

-  Amdr  CO  uy  ana.hly  mtm.  Hiliiu.  H.  S . 131  H-Ku  yim 


WEST  INDIES 


PANAMA  CANAL 


Hr  S-S.VIC rom A  II  hi 


TOURS 


THE  PICTURESQUE 


MIIOPK 

SPAIN.  GENERAL  EUROPEAN 
TOUK-Si  IIKITISM  ISLES.  RUSSIA 
nod  BALKAN  STATES.  ITALY. 
NORWAY  ■ml  NORTH  CAPE. 
SWITZERLAND *m!  TYROL.  1>«- 
p*(Uny  April,  May.  Jum\  July, 

A  NKW  IDEA  IN  111  A  \  KI. 
Traveling  through  KuroiK  « Ith  Inter- 
prrt.it  I  ve  Irvt  urrs  li>  some  of  hur<n«’o 
moat  famous  scholar*.  Jun*2H. 

A  I  TOMoilll.F  TOIKH 
Throuuti  tho  moat  |>U  ture«)i>e  parts 
of  K u rope.  Seven  tours  leaving  June 
and  July* 

AROUND  tW  WOULD.  FIveToun.  Five 
Months  to  Year  hitmatli  July  to  On*. 
SOUTH  AMERICA.  June.  fruiter 
and  later. 

H'kKk  A**fcW  «m;  «v  9 

III*  *  wniiil  A  %%I*H«m»mI»  «  a 

Ust— .NswTflLtPhUa..Cl^csfa.Saafrsaci>€i 


FESTIVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 


nutum  apply  t«»  Anirrlmn  Asei»e>. 
Nnlirrlaml  •»lsl«'  IUIIssm  on. I 
t  I M  ■  h  Ilia  lluUlr.3.11  Ilf  lh  AISn 
>-W  \ufk. 


'Aptor  Jourj\ 


EUROPE 


LUXURIOUS  CARS  FOR  HIRE 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterran6e 

Fraact’i  Grcalnl  Rail...  A 


rummer,  arc  tri 
the  traveler  hv 


ic  famous 


FRASER.  McLEAN 


RAIL  and  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 


ENGLISH  TOURS 

By  Auto 

PRIVATE  CARS  S8.W2&. 


ROUTE  dr.  ALPES 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

Mod  S««mi  hmiU4  Tu 1»« 
Eiff|tiM«IAd«uU|rf 
rihuum*  tnnniit  %  ». 


rhe  Allurements  of  Foreign  Travel 

Hard  the  call  ol  ihr  Crrmun  "V^rrland"  -  the  holonc  Rlimr  L 
country,  rich  in  «wr-uw|mm«  natural  beauty.  quaint  m-die.al  JS 
•rclulccturr  and  kgradary  loir.  WJ 

T  “HOW  TO  SEE  GERMANY.  AUSTRIA  AND  SWITZERLAND  *  U 

&  by  P.  G.  L  Hiikm.  id  It  ctea.lv  and  coaciwlv  whal  to  and  |4 
J  how  to  rr  il  -100  over  200  6w  illuOratioo*.  wot  on  K 

K|  t«eq*  oMOc..  tocher  wrth.at.^  ami  iaiIuv»ol  the  Haltunore- 
SS*  Brrnvn  Selvxr  of  the  North  German  Lloyd.  which  laon.Lt  cbm-  U 


LONDON  HOTELS 


London  Gro.vcnor  House  Hotel 

ir.  Soi.'i.  B..  * 


See  Switzerland 


EUROPE 

At  MiNlrmit*  t'nal 

T  ,  1  *  I  ;  ’• 

■  .Hli'ljy  Ml  th*»  l-irvl  i»t  Uto  Alkl 

1  All*.  Vivl  Cm  I'.lnilratnl  Tm. 

1  .U.’.  (,.U.  <a  '-Uw.l.^.',.ltfll»o 

1  mi  pa  Kill,  turn  ul  it*  o<  raJ 

I  fi.tif «  lullrli  (luni  ifd  mfrfMl  B 

AltrK live  lil('i  In  It.lv,  S »  U^iutin. 

»  » ..  .  i .  ths  Mn  If  •  i  nut  tUlfiuii 

•  fid  lh*  Him.).  Id*  lent  msnsj. 

ttltfttl.  Soule  1'Jlt  • 

1  ''M'n.ipjiriw  i,Hni  •'f  inirrrn  . 

1  it.  OH— 1  W.M. 

1  Jf  *•'•«•  H  Sitlnriul,  ___ 

J’pniton  To  un  |27S  10  »Rw*»d» 
Round  the  World-  Nov..  Ja...  F.b. 

Til  IC  PIUIRIM  TOITl.H 

m  Washington  SI.,  Ifostoii 

Raymond  A  Wmi rom*  Co.f  Airot* 
Itosf.H.  N  Y.  I'tllU.  OlMSIO  SaN  F  f  All . 

DUNNING  TOURS 

itht  Rest  Id  Trml) 

AnvH  Mir 

Wntwjrti.  .V^lrabff  )K» 

Fiiitinl.  NmcnUr  1A 

Med)urts«vsn  tin«  1.7,31 

Koylc  Mav  T.  Jwt'tf 

North  tUpt-Ku*»u  Jum  34. 

ItLAt  oN  lot  KH 

Ifolv  land  Apnl  3  Jolv  1 
lulr-  Mu Uml  Ai-r  '»  Mai  IT.  f u»  Jul  L 

N..nhtmKoutf  fun*  II  11  >.  tulf  2.  L 
NonMV  Jure  »  M«"*  fuly  *. 

fui  e  *  Art  Uner t*  fins  XI. 
lt*)n*niV"<  I'Mifw  In#  IjrmW*  «hd  private 
Curtua  M  't  i  Touvm. 

t*^rs«*Mallv  I'siiNsftvN  l*nrflro  la 
Wn|.  Jump  aM  JmIj  Im  •!••> 

COM TIWKTT  HD  HHITIUH  IM.M 
\«lttl  1%  .•*%  *»*%  A  IHAM  %MH 
AUWENSCtl  70  FN GLAND 

r-i 
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What  would  the  loss 
of  your  baggage 
mean  to  you? 

Hundreds  of  dollars  gone, 
perhaps,  and  a  ruined  vaca¬ 
tion.  because  you  neglected 
to  insure  your  belongings 
while  traveling! 

Baggage  accidents  are  too  Irc- 
quent  to  lake  the  risk— especially 


cents  a  day 


Marrh  The  OarniM'i  rH  lof  «-*i 

hrodrd  hy  «nrrt4n  o f  War  Oinwa 
thr  fliul-alrvkm  dktrtcta  of  Ohio. 

Marrh  31.— Walt«e  II  Pag*.  of  Nrw  V 
rrp««j«hr  appoioimrnl  a*  Amha—ilur 

Chuflm  Karl.  AnMritor  o f  Ihr  Depart 
Commrrrr.  rraigna 

April  I  —  Ri-Oorrroor  John  Burke  o 
Dakota,  take-  Ihr  oath  of  other  aa  T 
of  Ihr  United  Hiatra 
Kipmai  cwnn.nl..  opnodne  a  rr.1t. 
rate.  by  Ihr  Inur-tatr  Cnramrfer  Com 
■ay  Ihr  parrH  puat  haa  In  lured  tMr  In 


Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

lound.4  lia> 

Dock  and  Walnut  Straota, 
Philadelphia 

Capital  14,000,000 
Surplu*  to  Policy  holdtri 
\Vl  oral  18.300.000 


Marrh  2*.— Jainc  MrOra  n-prratdral  of  thr 
IVnnatUanla  lUllr—l  dk«  at  hU  homo  In 


Ulvrr  and  Ihr 


®©rtental  IRuos 

Antique  and  modem  rugs  of  db- 
bnchve  character,  and  at  pnen 
as  low  as  compatible  with  quality. 
Personal  attention  given  to  mail  orders. 
Antique  Chinese  Ruga  a  Specialty 

JONES  &  BRINDISI 

4S2  FIFTH  AVL.  Kao*  Baildiar.  NEW  YORK 


«t  Slain.  Steel 
rifthrMi***  lfiun«t« 
for  ahd»n«  In  thr 
rrYHiwI*  fhjit  thr 
mployrm  low  it* 


Ulniiuria  Hydraulic  Rum 


Language- Phone  Method 


Your 
Share 

is  there,  too, 
if  you  will 
only  go  —  a 
share  of  the  best  things  that 
nature  makes;  a  share  in  the 
happiness  that  opportunity 
gives  — out  there  in  the  great 

Pacific  Northwest 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  this 
splendid  land  of  opportunity  with 
Us  fertile  soil  and  ideal  climate.  You 
can  do  what  others  are  doing  to  win 
success  and  happiness  there.  You 
can  go  in  comfort  and  at  little  ex¬ 
pense  by  fast,  luxurious  trains  of  the 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  Went 

Passing  through  the  most  en¬ 
trancing  parts  of  Idaho,  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

T«o  daily  (mini  from  Chicago  and 
through  »ervice  from  St.  Louis  to  Port¬ 
land,  Tiicoiiu  and  Seattle.  Automatic 
Klemir  Block  Signal. ;  Double  Track  j 
Superior  Dining  Car  sen  ice. 

New  and  direct  route  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park 


Gcrrlt  Fort,  Piurngrr  Traffic  Minitrr 

Union  Pacific 

Room  39,  Omaha,  Neb. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 


Kir 


OtMftAL 


French,  German,  Spanish, 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Modern  Eloquence 


Consists  of  ten  beautiful,  richly  bound  volumes,  containing: 

300  After  Dinner  Speeches  60  Classic  and  Popular  Lectures 

H.  Choate,  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Jame*  G.  Blaine,  Wm.  by  Charkt  A.  Dana.  Robe.  J.  Burden  c,  Rtn*cll  II.  Con  well 
i.  lohn  Hay.  Oliver  Wendell  Holme*.  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Canon  Farrar,  lohn  B.  (rough,  Andrew  Lang.  Wendell  Phillips 
M.  Dtpcw,  Henry  Ward  llrrchrr,  Mark  T«.iin.  Ilrnry  Jo*h  Milling-,  f«»hn  Tyndall.  (»co.  William  ('uni*, 

•.  Joseph  Jeffcrvm,  Kotirri  G.  Ingcnoll,  Seth  Low,  Artrmu.  Ward,  P*ul  DuC  haillu,  John  li.  ( •onion, 

Beveridge,  etc.  Nc»«*ll  I>mish«  I  till.-.  John  Motley,  |ohn 

ISO  Great  Addresses  Ru’k'n-  M  Su"^-"  “  Tms  F*"«' feSff 


•IH>  I  mined, 
nth  or rr  Mipt* 
rllum .paper  \ * 
ip  of  the 


Wright  Malm* 


A  Wonderful  Baraain 


Bond  tin  tlie  attarheff  coupon,  proprrfy  filled  In.  and  * 
bo  MCUrtd  A  v*ryUtv /r*#  *nJ  *txy  m+ntklj  fmjm* 

Henry  W.  Griid^n  brent  Lecture  • 

Reprinted  from  the  work  itself.  Clump  Clark 

dinner  speech  within  the  memory  of  any  living 


after 


TU0  Great  Work  U  Sole  Occu¬ 
pant  ot  a  New  Field 

It  has  neither  predecessor  nor  com¬ 
petitor.  The  most  brilliant  men  of  the 
world  today  endorse  it  unqualifiedly.  To 
read  it  ia  a  liberal  education  a  treasure 
trove  of  Information  icmsihl*  in  noother 
form.  No  intelligent  man  or  womsn  c*n 
fail  to  be  moved  bv  the  word*  fath¬ 
ered  here — words  which  have  brought 
men  to  tears  or  laughter,  to  pity  or  acorn, 
to  indignation  or  repentance.  Each  ad¬ 
dress  I*  a  separate  gem  and  from  the atand* 
point  of  inspiration  aJone  is  priceless. 

Arc  You  Ever  Asked  «o  R 
To  Write  an  Addrcss.or  I. 
If  so  you  will  find  these  volu  mes  the  gres 
contain  nearly  every  variety  of  gvwd  pott* 
And  manv  an  inexperienced  banquet  cha; 
easting  belpleealy  about  him  for  a  good  ator 


Everything  in  this  wonderful 
U  of  proved  value  and  interest 
printed  in  its  raiirrig.  Speed 
have  been  flashed  around  the 
lectures  that  have  bee©  repeat# 
and  again  to  never-tiring  tu 
"occasional **  addreaae*  that  ha* 
men  famous  ia  a  day.  masterly 
that  have  molded  public  opm 
directed  the  march  of  profrea 
are  brought  together  for  the  &\ 


Ohio  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Modern  E 
special  fariceu 


Like  Hearin 


the  Greafcsf  Speeches 
Ever  Made 

Without  Stirring  from  Your  Chair 

The  brightest  thoughts  of  the  World's  m<»st  famous  orators— the  wittiest 
ravings  of  the  wittiest  men  of  the  Nineteenth  Century— epoch-making 
speeches  that  moved  not  only  audiences  but  Nations.  They  arc  all  here 
j'ust  as  they  were  deliverer!  by  their  distinguished  speakers  and  gathered  in 
such  form  as  to  instruct  and  entertain  you  where  and  when  you  will. 


*ddrrw  . . 

Literary  l)irext  41711 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION:  <C—t,mm,d> 


l IS?  °f\N<OPLDs\$EST 

Rl/s/ness-WooksYpee 


A  Happy 


Now  is  the  Time  to 
Choose  a  School 


Marriage 

ll.D.nd. 

lr  «■  ataeal. 


For  a  number  of  years  ihe  Literary 
Digest  has  conducted  a  school  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  interest  of  its  subscriber*. 
Hundreds  of  people  have  found  sat¬ 
isfactory  sc  hools  in  this  way, and  have 
written  us  letters  of  appreciation. 

If  you  are  looking  fora  private  school 
or  college  do  not  hesitate  to  enlist 
our  service*.  Simply  write  us  a 
letter  stating  the  kind  of  school  de¬ 
sired,  location  preferred  and  price  of 
tuition  you  are  willing  to  pay. 

In  reply  we  will  advise  you  impar¬ 
tially  and  without  fee  now  or  later. 

Address  the  School  Bureau 


Sexology 


CORRECT  ENGLISH 

By  It.  C.  CALL,  AM.  Ph  D. 

Initratfor  In  D«  Will  Clinton  HI*  School.  Nt«  Tort  Cltj 

la  U4tepe  •***<«  Kool  to#  toototi 

and  ■oa*i,  writer*.  »oMW  mm4  uwtor* 

IT4;m  *r.  I'o-UmkI  nrl.ol  Hw>korlU*r.  or  I  hr 

TH#  Snrrwood  Co..  14  Jotaa  St..  N.  Y. 


IN  ITS  FOURTEENTH  EDITION 
REVISED 

The  Church  of  Christ 

By  A  LAYMAN 

A  r»m>ikabV  pcwntaU-n  ot  Bible  Truth.  op- 
plied  to  vhat  iif  Vital  Need,  ot  itin 

and  Society. 

Ijnrely  h  the  language  ot  Scripture  A  Study 
of  Ittiine  l'a»don.  it.  Pi  r|->—  and  Bover  In  Mrn 
A  ofahm  of  the  comprehensive  Church  -hnh  **A 
La  j  man  "  brlieies  «r»»  to  nine  ot  ChriH’s  Lll* 
i»nJ  Teachings.  "Siwtiw  and  Mn|«rr»»iveU 
'Itlpuul  ■;  one  of  the  areal  b«ok»‘\  •'  *  .irony, 
remarkable  and  ontiiul  ■'••k sar  the  critic* 
//»<  *  a. r  id-aide  unuderjU  >n  and 
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FREE  COPY  —  Pro*idin|  Yon  Cta  Writ#  Stone. 

or  want  !<•  try.  *e  "ill  five  ymi  a  lutle  book  by  ih*  author 
ol  Tie  riot  .>|  ihe  Stocy’*fll  JOiratled  "Th*  Short  Kcml 
A  |x>»t  card  nill  brine  it  i-nc|*iid.  t'KK.C. 

rMiLurs.  e*i».  D«.t.  is  da.  norjtk  tt.-T.rt 


The  Mysteries  of  Life  Series 

Hy  l«*ariLC  TnnMiwiK  Smart,  M.D. 
What  n  Father  Should  Ti  ll  Hit  Little  Boy 
-  What  a  Father  Should  Tell  Mis  Son— 
What  a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Little  Girl 
—What  a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Daughter. 

c/or  A,  78c.  a  volant  ,  Hi.  $2. 80 
FUNK  A  WAGNALL5  COMPANY.  N.w  York 


What  do  you  Believe  and 
What  do  yon  Doubt  and 


y  mo*  i 

this  necessary  but  What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It  its  author  has 
difficult  a.|»i  ol  A  ncu  and  uAJ.Iy  cuuun.ud.rf  tool  1  h ouK  hi  deeply 

social  life,  will  find  By  MARY  CREER  CONKLIN  c»"ccr"l“* 

«„sib,c  .M 

able  «*»™,  lo 

in  ihi.  |a,,L  " _  heart a^d  mint  alert,  and  a  co.njianif.il  tor  *>bow  opinion#  ascertain  whv talk 

in  mi*  Dnuk.  —  >ou  reatly  .a"  Tin.  emuwnUy  miellieenl  book  ha-  *o  .  '  , 

-i  J  «*»«h  that  i»  good  wri*.  and  .o  much  valuable  advice  to  1*  SO  seldom  WOTt  It 

I  nr  ChtKcara  ,  rivr  ihjs  u  »irm.  iv  hem  anl  wir*  I  lie  imaeinalion.  •  w  hile  ’’  _  Detroit 

.... _  ...  Z-t-vM  D.;  ce.rieid.  ,m  Mr  Herald.  Lev, ng/tu.Ky.  '  Ut,rOU 

Ch.catf.lU.  !2ma,  dork.  75c  Mt;  ky  mod  82c  FrU  Press. 
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The  Rough-Road  Car 


After  26  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  I  tell  you  a  car 
for  the  average  road  ought 
to  be  built  like  this: 

Overcapacity 

*1  he  builder  must  know  the  need¬ 
ed  strength.  Then  he  must  add 
at  least  50  per  cent,  as  we  do  in 
this  Reo  the  Fifth. 

He  must  know  his  steel  -  have  it 
made  to  his  formula.  'I  hen  analyze 
it  twice  to  make  sure  of  it. 

He  can't  test  gears  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  He  must,  as  we  do,  use  a 
crushing  machine  of  50  tons’  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Not  Enough 

Tires  are  expensive.  But  over¬ 
size  tires  are  essential  to  low  up¬ 
keep.  We  use  34x4. 

Roller  bearings  cost  five  times 
as  much  as  common  ball  bearings 
cost.  But  the  right  car  must  have 
them.  In  Reo  the  Fifth  we  use 
15,  eleven  of  which  are  Timkens. 

Drop  forgings  are  costly,  but  we 


By  R.  R.  Olds ,  Designer 

use  190  to  avoid  the  risk  of  flaws. 
We  use  a  #75  magneto,  big  brakes 
and  springs,  a  doubly  heated  car¬ 
buretor.  a  centrifugal  pump.  And 
not  an  engine  goes  out  until  4K 
hours  have  been  spent  in  five  rad¬ 
ical  tests. 

Reo  the  Fifth,  without  these  ex¬ 
tremes,  would  cost  in  the  building 
£200  less.  But  in  the  next  five 
years  repairs  and  upkeep  would 
cost  you  several  times  that  much. 

I  Know 

These  arc  things  I  know.  1 
have  learned  them  from  tens  of 
thousands  of  cars  in  my  26  years 
of  car  building. 

These  extra  precautions  cost 
this  concern  two  million  dollars 
per  year.  We  are  not  spending 
that  without  knowing  the  need  of 
them. 

We  save  by  efficiency— by  build¬ 
ing  all  our  own  parts.  We  save 
20  per  cent,  by  building  only  one 
model.  Then  we  spend  all  those 
savings  on  hidden  parts.  To  give 
you  a  car  which,  year  after  year, 
will  serve  you  as  well  as  when 
new. 


Look  below  the  frills  when  you 
buy  a  car.  All  modern  cars  are 
attractive.  Find  out  what  the 
maker  hides. 

A  one-summer  car  is  built  very 
differently  from  a  car  that  is  built 
for  keeps.  If  you  want  an  honest 
car— a  car  that  endures —watch 
these  inner  features. 

New  Control 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  our  new  con¬ 
trol.  All  the  gear  shifting  is  done 
with  one  center  rod,  entirely  out 
of  the  way.  It  is  done  by  moving 
this  rod  only  three  inches  in  each 
of  four  directions. 

There  are  no  levers  to  clog  the 
way  of  the  driver.  Both  brakes 
are  operated  by  foot  pedals.  And 
this  car,  like  all  the  leading  cars, 
has  the  left  side  drive. 

A  17-coated  body,  nickel  trim¬ 
mings,  electric  lights,  genuine 
leather— all  the  luxury  you  want. 


Write  for  our  catalog  and  we  will 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  Reo 
showroom.  They  are  everywhere. 


30-35 

Horsepower 

Wheelbase 

112  inches 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory.  St.  Catharines.  OnL 

Reo  the  Fifth 


7~he  19/3  SfM« 

$1,095 


Tires— 

34  x  4  inches 

Center 

Control 

15  Roller 

Bearings 

Demountable 

Rims 

Three  Electric 
Lights 

190  Drop 
Forgings 

Made  with 
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New  Spring  Books  How  to  Buy  Books 

«  n  v  mm  im  /i  aai  n  a  at  «r 


J.  B.  L1PPINC0TT  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS,  PHILADELPHIA 


JULIUS  CAESAR 

Edited  by  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS,  Jr. 

B.ln.  lh.  S...nt..oth  VoKirm  of 

A  NEW  VARIORUM  EDITION 

OF  THE 

WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

RoyaJ  8*o.  Cloth  Cih  top.  Unewt  od««*.  $4-00  »•(  HoH  Morocco. 


Royal  8*o.  Cloth.  Cih  top.  Uncut  odpos.  84-00  ooL  Half  M—»tf . 

Cut  top.  Uncut  odaoo.  *5  00  not. 

The  publication  of  a  new  volume  of  the  Variorum  Edition  is 
always  an  event  in  the  literary  work!  and  it  is  therefore  with 
pleasure  that  we  announce  the  completion  of  the  Seventeenth 
Volume. 

The  preparation  of  the  new  Variorum  Edition  of  the  Works 
of  Shakespeare  was  the  life  work  of  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness, 
who  in  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  world’s  greatest  authority 
on  Shakespeare. 

,  For  many  year*  he  was  assisted  by  his  son,  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  Jr.,  who  has  contributed  two  volume*  to  the  set — 
Richard  the  Third,  and  a  revised  edition  of  Macbeth.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  volumes  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Furness 
in  associating  his  son  with  this  invaluable  work,  so  stupendous 
as  to  be  beyond  the  ability  of  a  lifetime  to  complete. 

To  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Jr.,  now  fall*  the  task  of  editing 
the  remaining  plays.  This  im|x>rtant  work  will,  therefore,  be 
continued  along  the  same  lines  laid  down  by  Dr.  Horace  Howard 
Furness.  Descriptive  Booklet  of  the  complete  Variorum  Edition 
sent  on  request. 


Enjoyable  New  Fiction 

THE  ROAD  OF  LIVING  MEN  Second  Printing 

By  WILL  I.F.VINGTON  COMFORT.  linnet.  Postpaid  Ii.jt. 

A  wonderful  new  romant*.  filial  with  the  fpirtt  of  youth  and  adventure  and 
the  warmth  amt  rotor  of  reuJ  life 

THE  MAXWELL  MYSTERY 

By  CAROLYN  WRLLfk.  Si  rs  net  FWIpaM  . 

An  eluaive  myitrry .  and  a  charming  love  gory,  in  whkh  Fleming  Slone,  the 
great  American  detective,  aolvea  another  remarkable  mystery. 


THE  PARASITE 


Second  Printing 


H*  IIKt.KN  R  MARTIN,  author  of  "Tlllie.a  Mennooite  Maid  *  Ill* 
net.  Postpaid  Ii.jt. 

'•  One  of  the  bent  novels  ol  the  year."  — Chuato  Journal 

SALLY  CASTLETON,  SOUTHERNER  Second  Printing 

By  CRITTENDEN  MARRIOTT..  It  J*  net  Fortpui.l  |i  47. 

■‘Must  be  read  to  the  tiki— the  Interest  I*  »  Intense  and  healthy."— Pori- 
i  rid  tbtgontan. 


THE  UNFORGIVING  OFFENDER 

By  JOHN  RP.RD  SCOTT,  linnet  Postpaid  St. j 
A  brilliant  story  of  tnrkil  lile.  with  a  winwroe  herotne. 


Second  Printing 


7  WHEN  TO  SEND  FOR  THE  DOCTOR  7 

•  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  BEFORE  HE  COMES  • 

By  Dr.  F.  E.  LiPPERT  sod  Dr.  ARTHUR  HOLMES 

lb  full-page  illustrations.  Frontispiece  in  color.  265  pages,  umo- 
Cloth.  St. 25  net.  Postpaid  Si. 37. 

To  fathers,  mothers  and  teachers  the  critical  question  mu>t 
occur  again  and  again.  "Shall  we  send  for  the  doctor"?  To 
answer  this  query  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  this  book 
han  been  written.  It  is  the  result  of  both  medical 
and  psychological  experience  gainer]  in  general  and 

7  in  clinic  practice  covering  a  number  of  years.  There 

has  been  included  a  section  dealing  wit  h  emergencies  f 

•  and  what  to  do  before  the  doctor  comes.  • 


AS  publishers  we  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
distribution  of  new  hooks.  "I  he  number  of 
volumes  issued  each  year  grows  steadily. 

Very  few  book  stores,  even  in  the  largest  cities,  can  possibly 
carry  in  stock  copies  of  each  new  book.  In  many  average 
sire  citio  and  in  the  smaller  town*  there  not  only  1*  no  book 
store  that  is  well  equipped,  but  there  is  no  book  store 
of  any  kind. 

Readers  will  benefit  and  aid  the  problem  of  distributing 
new  book*  proper  I V  bv  taking  note  of  the  books  reviewed 


new  books  properly  by  taking  note  of  the  book*  reviewed 
and  advertised  in  the  magazines.  The  cost  of  advertising  is 
considerable  and  the  number  of  volumes  brought  out  by  the 
average  publisher  very'  large.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
mention  title*  very  frequently.  Very'  often  there  can  be  but 
one  announcement  nude  of  a  new*  book. 

We  suggest  that  you  read  carefully  the  reviews  of  new 
books  and  the  publishers’  advertising,  and  where  you  are 
interested  in  a  new*  book  make  a  memorandum  of  the  author’s 
name  ami  the  title.  If  you  live  in  a  city  where  there  is  a 
good  book  store  apply  to  the  bookseller;  if  you  live  in  a  small 
town  where  there  is  no  hook  store,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
refer  you  to  the  store  nearest  your  town,  or  the  publisher 
direct,  who  will  promptly  ship  you  the  book. 

The  Jiterdry  Digest 

In  the  Issue  ol  May  id  we  dial  I  publish  for  the  trailer's  convenience  a 
lot  of  the  new  fiction  lust  published  or  about  to  be  published.  You  can 
srlr«  the  late*  volume  of  your  favorite  author,  aa  the  Itat  will  be  alpha- 
betx-ally  arrant  rd  aa  to  the  author'a  name. 


THIRTY  EDITIONS  SINCE  PUBLICATION 


We  Earnestly  Urge  Parents  to 
Have  their  Children  Read 


Jules  Payot s 


The  Education  of  the  Will 

It  will  Surely  Help  to  Make  Them  Better 
— More  Succesr/ut—Mtn  and  Women 


The  New  York 


think* : 


“  Hi*  treat i*e  i*  the  nvi*t  thoughtful,  the  mmt  *v«tenuitic.  and,  If  w* 
may  so  e*)«e«*  it.  the  roo»t  Uisitie**  like  we  know  of.* 

TW  Brooklyn  Time*  S*r»  1 

“It  mail  he  declared  in  uncomteomisint  term*  that  thl*  I*  a  valuable, 
pethap*  a  ervat  book.  ...  In  thi*  hat  lurard.  nerv-m*  age*  such  a  honk 
as  this  U  a  tontc.  Il  iireache*  Ihe  tusucl  America  need-  " 


as  this  U  a  tontc.  Il  preaches  Ihe  k»*1*.*I  America  nwdv" 

Th.  Philadelphia  North  American  dorlarr*: 

“It  I*  a  prescription  for  the  attainment  of  self  mastery  which  i*  pro¬ 
curable  in  Ihe  * drtiit  -t.ee*  of  m.»*t  -in*  mind,  ami  ol  which  men  in  general 
stand  in  immediate  need  at  the  present  moment  " 

CAUTtOft—  B«  *ure  that  it  i*  Payot t  book  that  you 
buy  as  there  is  another  book  with  the  same  title, 
but  which  has  no  relation  to  thl*. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL  »«y  Julr*  Payot.  Utt.  D., 
Fh.D-  translated  from  the  French  by  Smith  Ely  jelliffe, 
N-D.  Piofeasor  Clinical  Psychiatry,  Fordham  University, 
New  York.  i;ron,  cloth,  450  pages.  Si. 50;  post-paid,  St  60. 
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Short-Story  Writing 


gr»du*ie«  «ho  have  Wi iliac.  Vrr«lhcai*oo  *r*1  Portk*.  Jo«ir* 
^  .oktoM*  A*d  thr  .uam  U»rii  aaUwi;  in  all  oxer  Oat  Humlrni  Home 

Irttmp ll  »f*mrmt  Study  four*^  m«av  dI  llscm  umlev  i*o- 

atML  Miuvnpu  aiul  cbfc&o  (mi  in  Harvard.  Brown.  Cor  or  11.  amt 

from  editor*  other  Iradin*  college* 

250-Paf  Catalog  From.  Flmasm  addrmms 

The  Home  Correspondence  School.  Dept.71,  Springfield,  Maw. 


STUDY 


Etrcaia: 

•  Idea.  to 

Jnlcal  paper  in  the 
a  month*.  Add r ran 


SOCIALISM 


Forty  New  Volumes 
Have  Been  Added  to 

EVERYMAN’S 

LIBRARY 


Camp  Information 

Vacation  day*  will  aoon  lx-  lure  and  hundred* 
ol  our  trad*  i*  at*  now  looking  lot  turn  met  camps 
lor  ihclr  boy*  and  «irl«. 

Por  quick  ami  reliable  Information  write  u>  our 
Camp  Bureau .  itatinc  location  preferred  and  price 
you  nre  willing  to  pay. 

We  will  advise  you  promptly  and  to  the  best 
ol  our  ability.  Addles* 

Camp  Bur*»u-Th*  Lltararv  Dlgoat 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

A  me»niice  to  ilrls  from  IJUa  M.  Moaber,  M.P.  .  A 
new  1 100k  which,  piaced  in  the  haml*  ol  the  arowtac 
■lil,  will  conduce  to  the  amitmt  bodily  efficiency, 
and  (inter  the  hlghrei  attribute  of  womanly 
character.  fi.oonet;by  mail  Si.io. 

FUNK  *  WACNALL3  COMPANY 

FOR  GIRLS  NEW  Y ■  ■ 


EVERYMAN’S  LIBRARY,  that 

great  effort  to  bring  sound  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  ability  to  own 
good  books  within  the  reach  of 
every  reading  person,  now  contains 
640  volumes — every  one  a  stand¬ 
ard  work. 

These  40  new  volumes  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  the  others  arc 
like.  Everyman’s  Library  offers 
you  the  opportunity  to  buy  your 
favorites  of  the  640  "best  sellers” 
of  the  classics,  in  strong,  uniform 
binding  and  large,  clear  printing,  at 


AT  HOME 
Become  an  LL.B 


These  books  arc  very  low  in 
price  because  their  yearly  sales  arc 
enormous. 

s*  h  Olliers  JLfSZa  Sold  fcy  Mail 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you 
a  volume  and  a  complete  list  of 
titles.  If  he  hasn’t  these,  write  to 
us.  Write  anyway  for 

flluit rated  Detcriptioe  Booklet 

Tell*  all  atout  Everyman's  Library  and 
gives  a  descriptiim  of  the  b.ik*.  With  it 
we  send  a  complete  list  of  volumes  pub¬ 
lished  so  far. 


Summer  School  In  Physic* 

Mr*  aostar  l  raasoMi  du 

K*mt!  CV> tiros*  In  Trftlnlnf  1  *  tktorm I  D 

*n*«iii4  W.  *4»ra.  S|*cri*l  eraarw  in  ftvnin«*t'«  •  and 

Uli  J?r  5o4tn*lGii»ap  «-•»•>  H  I* 

of  VUymrMl  hlnr^oi.  lk*«  ».  4»* 


Everyman’s  Encyclopaedia 

IS  volumes.  6.000,000  words— the  books  selling  just  a*  other  volumes  of 
Everyman's— making  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  knowledge  and  a  mar¬ 
velous  reference  work.  For  a  few  dollars  you  may  now  own  an  en-  #» 
cyclopedia  printed  on  fine,  thin,  opaque  paper  in  clear,  large  type,  / 
bound  into  uniform  books  that  open  flat  like  the  old  sebocj  / 
geographies.  Ask  us  about  this.  2  volumes  now  ready.  /  *' 
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YOUNG  men  will  rejoice  at  the  new  models  we’ve 
made  tor  them  this  spring;  suits  and  overcoats  of 
unusual  merit  in  style  and  finish.  The  Norfolk  will  be 
worn  by  men  of  all  ages;  more  popular  than  ever  before, 
for  business,  for  sport,  for  town  or  country. 


Notice  the  very  smart  lines  of  the  new  suit  models;  the  long 
gracetul  lapels;  the  patch  pockets.  Notice  also  the  new  overcoat  model 
a  very  striking  and  original  design. 


You  can  find  these  and  many  other  good  styles,  ready;  and  the  advantages 
gained  in  time  and  money  saving,  in  assurance  of  quality,  tailoring,  tit,  arc  the 
reasons  for  bovine  ready  clothes.- 
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Hr  thus  revived  a  practise  of  Washington  and  Adams  which  had  been  discontinued  for  1 12  year*,  and  at  the  same  time  verified  his  Impression  that 
“  the  President  of  the  United  States  I*  not  a  mere  department  of  the  Government.  hailing  Congrtwa  from  some  Isolated  Island  of  Jealous  authority."  hut 
“  a  human  being.  trying  to  cooperate  with  other  human  brines  In  a  common  air  vice.”  The  picture  show*  the  change  from  desk*  to  honchos  In  the  House. 
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Topics  op  the  Day 


THE  NEW  TARIFF  BILL 


NO  SAXE  human  being,  it  has  been  said,  would  expect 
unanimity  of  opinion  about  a  tariff  bill.  Perhaps 
this  statement  should  somewhat  mitigate  our  surprize 
at  being  informed  by  one  set  of  authorities  that  the  Underwood 
Hill  "will  bring  industry  after  industry  face  to  face  with  absoluto 
ruin,"  and  "will  oost  this  country  greater  loss  than  the  Civil 
War,"  while  by  others  wo  are  assured  no  less  emphatically  that 
it  will  "stimulate  American  industries,"  and  "will  save  the 
consumers  of  the  country  approximately  $1,000,000,000  a  year." 

But  however  opinions  may  differ  about  the  effect  of  this  meas¬ 
ure,  then*  is  a  general  inclination  to  recognise  it  as  embodying 
the  honest  efforts  of  the  Democratic  party  aud  the  Democratio 
President  to  redeem  their  tariff-re  vision  pledges.  Even  such  an 
old-line  protectionist  Republican  organ  as  the  New  York  Tribune 
admits  that  "it  is  a  fair  translation  into  legislation  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  on  which  the  voters  pul  the  Democratic  party  bark  into 
power,"  and  The  World  (Dem.)  notes  that  "even  in  the  most 
adverse  criticism  of  the  Underwood  Rill  there  is  no  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Democratic  good  faith."  In  fact,  declares  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Florida  Times  Union  (Dem.),  the  bill  as  introduced 
promises  “  the  first  honest  tariff  reduction  in  fifty-six  years." 

This  measure,  framed  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mit  tee  and  indorsed  by  IVosident  Wilson,  aims,  in  the  words 
of  Chairman  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  to  revise  the  tariff  "to  a 
basis  of  legitimate  competition,  such  as  will  afford  a  wholesome 
influence  on  our  commerce,  bring  relief  to  our  people  in  the 
matter  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  at  the  same  time  work 
no  detriment  to  properly  conducted  manufacturing  industries." 
To  this  end  it  either  removes  entirely  or  greatly  reduce*  tho 
tariff  on  most  articles  of  food  and  clothing  which  could  be 
ranked  as  necessaries  of  life,  and  arrange*  to  reimburse  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  consequent  loss  of  revenue — estimated  at  about 
$8IMXN),(XX)  by  a  new  direct  tax  on  all  incomes  of  over  $4,000 
a  year.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  to  weaken  the  grip  of  monopoly 
and  privjjege,  and  to  case  the  burdeu  of  tho  poor.  "Many 
items  of  manufacture  controlled  by  monopolies  have  been 
placed  on  the  free  list,"  Mr.  Underwood  points  out.  The 
principal  changes  proposed  by  the  new  measure  arc  thus  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  New  York  Commercial: 

"All  meats  are  on  the  free  list,  while  live-stock  rate*  arc  much 
cut  in  ratio,  the  reduction  in  duty  ranging  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds,  the  only  exception  being  in  swine,  which  go  on  the 


ALL  HOADS  UtD  TO  WAAIHSOTON. 


— Bo*e«  In  ihc  Newark  .V«i. 


free  list.  Sugar  will  be  graduated  to  tho  free  list  throe  years 
hence,  until  which  time  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  duty  is  pro¬ 
posed.  Wool  is  planned  to  go  on  the  free  list.  In  tho  category 
of  clothing  and  its  allied  needs:  Woolen  cloths,  knit  fabrics, 
and  manufactured  goods  drop  from  07  to  33  per  cent.,  white 
cotton  goods  are  reduced  from  42.74  to  26.00  per  cent.  Silk 
goods,  a  luxury,  an*  reduced  only  2.58  per  cent.,  except  in  rib¬ 
bons  and  partially  manufactured  forms,  when  the  duties  urc  a 
little  greater.  Linen  fabrics  are  reduced  from  OO  to  45  per  cent., 
with  a  little  stronger  rate  in  the  form  of  hand  kerchiefs.  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  general  is  reduced  all  along  the  line  of  an  immense 
variety  of  product*,  automobiles  excepted,  the  rate  on  the 
average  being  cut  in  two.  In  the  metals  schedule,  steel  rails  an* 
placed  on  the  free  list  and  the  reduction  on  all  other  manu¬ 
factured  forms  is  from  one-third  to  one-half.  Wood  pulp  will 
come  into  this  country  free,  and  print  paper  at  2J*4  cents  per 
pound  or  less  will  go  on  the  free  list  as  well." 

The  Now  York  World's  Washington  correspondent  credits 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  the  belief  that  this 
bill,  if  enacted  in  practically  it*  preoent  form,  "will  save  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  oountry  approximately  $1,000,000,000  a  year"— 
this  saving  being  due  to  tho  demolition  of  artificial  prices  which 
have  been  established  and  maintained  by  tho  protective  tariff. 
We  read  in  the  same  dispatch  that  the  bill  is  regarded  as  "tho 
forerunner  of  a  new  oommervial  and  economio  era  in  this  coun¬ 
try."  an  era  of  prosperity  based  on  the  natural  laws  of  compe¬ 
tition  instead  of  on  the  artificial  laws  of  protection  and  privilege. 


Ktl’KKSINO  OIT  TOR  OHAfT. 

— Mscauley  In  tho  Now  York  World 

This  idea,  indeed,  was  uppermost  in  tho  President's  message  to 
Congress— a  message  delivered  in  person,  as  a  notice,  many 
believe,  that  he  has  assumed  personal  leadership  in  the  tariff 
fight.  In  the  course  of  this  message,  which  dealt  solely  with 
the  tariff,  he  said: 

"For  a  long  time — a  time  so  long  that  tho  men  now  octivo 
in  public  policy  hardly  remember  the  conditions  that  preceded 
it— we  have  sought  in  our  tariff  oehodule*  to  give  each  group  of 
manufacturers  or  producers  what  they  themselves  thought  that 
they  needed  in  order  to  maintain  a  practically  exclusive  market 
as  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  Consciously  or  unconsciously 
we  have  built  up  a  ret  of  privileges  and  exemptions  from  com- 
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petition  behind  which  it  was  easy  by  any.  even  the  crudest, 
forma  of  combination  to  organize  monopoly;  until  at  last  noth¬ 
ing  is  normal,  nothing  is  obliged  to  stand  the  teats  of  efficiency 
and  economy,  in  our  world  of  big  business,  but  everything 
thrives  by  concerted  agreement.  Only  new  principles  of  action 
will  save  us  from  a  filial  bard  crystallization  of  monopoly  and  a 
complete  loss  of  the  influences  that  quicken  enterprise  and 
keep  independent  energy  alive. 

“It  is  plain  what  those  principles  must  be.  We  must  abolish 
everything  that  bean  even  the  semblance  of  privilege  or  of  any 
kind  of  artificial  advantage,  and  put  our  busings  men  and  pro¬ 
ducers  under  the  stimulation  of  a  constant  necessity  to  lie 
efficient,  economical,  and  enterprising  masters  of  competitive 
supremacy,  lietter  workers  and  merchant*  than  any  in  the  world. 
Aside  from  the  duties  laid  upon  articles  which  wo  do  not.  and 
probably  can  not  produce,  therefor.-,  and  the  duties  laid  upon 
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luxuries  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue*  they  yield,  tho 
object  of  tho  tarifT  duties  henceforth  laid  must  lie  cffcctiv*  com¬ 
petition,  the  whetting  of  American  wiu  by  conical  with  the  wiU 
of  tho  rest  of  tho  world." 

But  ho  added  this  word  of  reassurance  to  those  whose  fortunes 
arc  involved  in  the  condition*  which  he  believes  to  be  passing; 

“It  would  ho  unwise  to  move  toward  this  end  headlong,  with 
reckless  haste,  or  with  stroke*  that  out  at  the  very  root*  of  what 
has  grown  up  among  u*  by  long  process  and  at  our  own  invita¬ 
tion.  It  doe*  not  alter  a  thing  to  upset  it  and  break  it  and 
deprive  it  of  a  chance  to  change.  It  deetroys  it.” 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  transition  from  a  protective  to  a 
“competitive  "  tarifT  will  take  place  to  an  accompaniment  of 
protest  from  protected  interests.  A*  the  protectionist  New 
York  Hr  raid  (Ind.)  philosophically  remarks,  “you  can  not  make 
an  omelet  without  breaking  eggs.”  It  is  also  to  bo  expected 
that  tho  wool  schedule,  which  Senator  Aldrich  described  as  tho 
keystone  of  the  protective- tariff  arch,  and  the  sugar  schedule, 
which  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Democratic  tariff  re¬ 
formers  of  Cleveland’*  day,  will  form  the  "bloody  angle”  of  tho 
tariff  fight.  Thus  S.  W.  McClure,  s«-cretary  of  the  National 
Wool  Grower*'  Association,  informs  the  public  that  free  wool 
will  "destroy  a  SASU.OOO.OOO  industry  in  the  Western  States." 
And  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.t,  we  learn  that  "the 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  sugar  industry  ...  is  a  life  and 
death  struggle  which  takes  precedence  o\  er  all  party  affiliations." 
Free  sugar,  the  organs  of  the  sugar  planters  insist,  will  ruin 
both  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  Louisiana,  Texas.  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Ix-et-sugar  producers  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
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cousin.  Colorado.  Utah,  California,  and  other  Western  States. 
The  only  sugar  interest  in  the  United  State*  which  would  not 
suffer,  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Kep.).  is  the  Sugar  Trust, 
whose  business  is  sugar  refining,  and  which  is  fit*  to  buy  tho 
crude  product  in  the  cheapest  market.  To  the  cry  of  the  wool 
and  sugar  interest*  that  lack  of  protection  will  destroy  them, 
the  Baltimore  Yum  (iTog.)  replies  that  those  industries  "are 
not  worth  to  the  country,  in  the  broad  social  and  economic 
sense,  as  much  as  it  costs  to  maintain  them."  In  the  meantime, 
acrording  to  the  Washington  romwpondent*,  practically  every 
other  industry  which  regards  itself  as  injured  by  the  Underwood 
Bill  is  preparing  to  demand  the  same  threo-ymr  reprieve  offered 
to  the  sugar  growers,  that  they,  too,  may  set  their  house*  in 
order  for  tho  new  dispensation. 

But  tho  wool  and  sugar  interests  aro  not  tho  only  ones  that 
fail  to  recognize  the  Underwood  Bill  a*  an  unmixt  blessing. 
Thus  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  stand-pat  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  quotes  certain  "conservative  Democrat*  ami 
Republicans"  in  the  capital  as  predicting  that  the  new  schedules 
.“will  throw  a  million  men  out  of  employment  and  cause  a  cut  of 
‘JO  per  cent,  in  wage*  in  the  industries  affected."  W.  K.  Wake- 
man.  secretary  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  Is-aguc.  pro- 
diets  that  many  American  industries  will  In-  transform!  "to 
such  countries  that  have  the  lowest  wage  rates,"  and  that  the 
lorn  to  this  nation  will  be  "greater  than  that  caused  by  the  Civil 
War."  Even  Byron  W.  Bolt,  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
League,  who  characterizes  the  bill  a*  "only  a  fairly  long  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  not  nearly  long  enough."  prophesies  that 
"we  arc  going  to  have  trouble  and  soup-houses,  whether  wo 
do  it  right  or  by  halves.”  Of  its  political  effect  Mr.  Holt  said 
to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Keening  Mail  (Prog.): 

"The  Democrat*  arc  sacrificing  themselves  on  the  altar  of 
their  principles.  The  tariff  reduction  is  bound  to  bring  forth 
soup-houses  temporarily.  It  will  kill  some  industries,  including 
beet-sugar  growing,  and  it  will  cripple  others— the  textile-mills 
in  particular. 

"The  result  will  bo  a  Democratic  defeat  in  1010.  That  do.-* 
not  mean  a  Republican  victory,  a*  I  Ix-lteve  that  you  have  seen 
the  last  Republican  in  the  White  House.  Tho  I  am  not  a 
Progressive.  I  can  see  nothing  else  but  a  Progressive  victory  in 
the  next  presidential  campaign." 

Turning  to  those  who  view  the  tariff  prospect  through  blue 
glasses,  we  find  them  predicting  that  the  Underwood  measure 
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will  ruin  industries,  reduce  wages,  paralyze  the  farmer,  benefit 
the  trusts  at  the  expense  of  small  concerns,  and  fail  ignominiouslv 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  “By  this  bill,"  asserts  the  standpat 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  "industry  after  industry  that  has  been 
honestly  built  up  in  the  United  States  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  absolute  ruin."  “If  the  reduced  duties  affect  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  disastrously,  the  wage-earner  must  hear 
his  share;  they  stand  or  fall  together."  remark*  the  Washington 
Star  (Ind.).  "Foreign  workmen  will  be  kept  busy  while  Amer¬ 
ican  workmen  are  idle.”  says  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Hep.). 
The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  #(Rcp.)  dwells  on  "the  folly  and 
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disaster"  of  a  bill  which  "presupposes  that  person*  engage!  in 
useful  occupations  shall  lose  their  jobs  and  live  happily  ever 
after  on  buying,  a  few  cents  cheaper,  the  imported  good*  they 
used  to  make."  "On  the  face  of  it."  insist*  the  New  York 
Press  (Prog.),  "the  Democratic  tariff  bill  demand*  that  the 
farmer — the  backbone  of  the  country  —shall  take  in  the  pit  of 
his  stomach  whatever  force  there  shall  be  in  the  tariff  revision 
kick.”  Even  the  Democratic  Brooklyn  Citizen  thinks  the 
proposed  reductions  "go  too  far.”  Putting  food  on  the  free  list 
will  not  lower  the  cost  of  living,  declare*  the  Washington  Times 
(Prog.),  because  the  rest  of  the  world  has  little  or  no  food  to 
span-  us.  We  read: 

"The  best  authority  hold*  that  there  are  not  now  in  Canada, 
for  example,  much  more  cattle  and  breadstuff*  than  the  Cana¬ 
dians  mid  for  their  own  consumption. 

"Then  take  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  at  the  best  there  is  a  sufficient  surplus  supply  of  either 
beef  or  grain  to  count  for  anything  worth  while  ».«  against  the 
enormously  increased  and  always  increasing  demand  in  this 
country  for  heef  and  grain . 

"It  may  be.  therefore,  that  all  food  products  can  go  on  the 
fro©  list  without  achieving  the  object  that  is  essential  to  lower 
prices  in  this  country  an  adequate  supply  to  fill  the  demand. 
If  the  supply  doe*  not  exist— the  adequate  supply — then  neither 
the  Democratic  tariff  nor  any  other  tariff  can  bring  it  into  this 
country  from  abroad." 

Noting  that  "few  protests  against  the  Underwood  Bill  come 
from  the  managers  of  the  larger  producing  corporations,"  the 
Now  York  Clobe  (Ind.)  remarks: 

"It  is  possible  that  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  and  less 
efficient  industrial  establishments  will  find  survival  harder  under 
the  new  regime,  but  the  trusts  promise  to  be  able  to  take  care 


of  themselves.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  effect  of  the  lower 
duties,  while  tending  to  protect  consumers  against  extortion, 
will  lead  to  a  greater  concentration  of  industry  than  we  now 
have.  The  consequence  of  competition  is  gem-rally  to  drive 
little  fellows  to  the  wall.  Neither  ITesident  Wilson  nor  Chair¬ 
man  Underwood  has  a  desire  further  to  trustify  American  busi¬ 
ness:  nevertheless  the  new  factors  will  be  in  the  direction  of  con¬ 
centration.  American  ingenuity  is  to  reapply  itself  to  the 
problem  of  reducing  costs,  and  this  in  most  cases  means  bigness. 
The  trusts  will  not  disappear  as  a  consequence  of  the  new  tariff." 

Most  of  the  editors,  however,  seem  to  believe,  with  The 
World's  Work.  that  "for  every  man  who  is  ‘hit’  by  reduction*, 
there  are  ten  or  twenty  or  a  hundred  who  are  lielpt-d.”  "When 
the  new  system  of  the  Underwood  Bill  goes  into  operation,” 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Deni),  confidently  assert*,  "the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living  will  lie  material."  The  chief  advantage  (ha 
|x<oplc  will  gain,  thinks  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times  Union, 
is  through  the  reduction  of  duties  >n  textiles,  which  "ought  to 
save  them  nearly  one-third  of  their  clothing  bill."  The  same 
(taper  reminds  us  that  the  bill  also  "provide**  for  reciprocity 
agreements  that  will  make  still  further  reductions  in  favor 
of  countries  entering  into  such  agr»ements.”  "If  it  Anally 
reach*-*  the  President  in  even  approximately  it*  pn-went  *ha|>c.” 
remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Dein.)  "it  will  be  a  splendid  vic¬ 
tory-  for  real  tariff  reform."  As  to  the  farmer*,  says  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  "they  hove  never  h**-n 
benefited  by  the  protective  policy,  tho  many  of  them  have  l-*-n 
led  to  think  so.  They  have  on  the  whole  been  injured  by  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  many  things  that  they  buy.  and  they  will 
be  relieved  of  that  harm  if  this  bill  become*  a  law-." 

"Whatever  the  actuality  in  the  result."  says  the  New  York 
Commercial  (Com.),  "the  whole  tendency  of  the  tariff  prescrip- 
tion.  which  is  not  guaranWsd  to  Ih-  a  full  panacea,  tends  logically 
to  appreciable  betterment."  Moreover,  insists  the  New  York 
Times,  a  conservative  Democratic  paper,  there  is  no  reason  why. 
with  coo|M-ration.  business  in  general  should  I**-  disturlx-d  by  the 
Underwood  Bill;  and  in  the  Hartford  Post  (Ind.)  we  read: 

"Some  of  the  big  newspapers  of  the  country  that  might  bo 
expert**!  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  'vested  interest* '  and  the 
•protected  industries'  an-  pointing  out  the  fact  that  while  tho 
new  tanff  measun-  is  po*«ildy  the  most  drastie  ever  submittid, 
the  business  internet*  of  the  country  have  long  believed  that  the 
time  would  conic  when  such  a  tariff  measure  in  the  very  logic 
of  event*  would  have  to  come,  and  have  liecn  gradually  and  in¬ 
telligently  preparing  for  it  so  that  there  will  n-ally  be  no  COB- 
■iderable  disturbance  wrought  even  if  the  bill  offered  is  passed 
without  a  single  change." 

Our  propos'd  tariff  change*,  according  to  l.oiid»u  dispatches* 
an-  believed  by  British  manufactun-rs  to  promise  a  "stimulus” 
to  almost  every  branch  of  British  trade.  One  oomwpoudent 
quotes  Sir  Charles  MarAra.  President  of  the  International 
Master  Cotton  Spinners’  Association,  us  saying: 

"The  scheme  is  Itound  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  America, 
which  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  country  is  verging  on 
social  and  industrial  n*volution.  Whereas  the  reduction  will 
enable  England  to  do  a  much  larger  trade  in  America.  I  don’t 
see  how  America  can  seriously  compete  with  us  until  she  adopt* 
fni-  trade  proper.  Meanwhile,  they  will  have  to  make 
sacrifices.  *’ 

And  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  wo  read: 

"The  main  feature  of  the  proposals  is  the  enormous  market 
they  will  open  in  the  United  Stales  for  imports  liotb  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  articles,  and  the  great  lowering 
they  must  effect  in  the  American  cost  of  In  mg. 

"Wool  and  meat  from  Australia,  lumber  from  Canada,  pota¬ 
toes  from  In-land,  manufactures  from  England — what  a  de¬ 
stroying  avalanche  it  must  appear  to  protectionist  minds!  llow 
they  must  tremble  for  the  futun*  of  American  industries . 

"We  ought  to  realize  that  freeing  American  trade  can  Dot 
1*  at 'America’s  expense,  but  that  the  stimulus  given  by  it  to 
production  must  be  greatest  of  all  in  the  United  States." 
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$1,998,280.  *798.280.  $A8*.2flO  *188  200  *198.200.  *198.200. 

THESE  SIX  MBV  WILL  PAY  AX  ESTIMATED  TAX  OK  *1.000.000  ANNUALLY. 

Tim  New  York  Tribune.  from  which  »«  lake  llw-r  pUcvw  W  W.  Asters  las  at  $13*  200  Mrs.  Hetty  Orr.n  .  *t  *118.200.  an«l  W.  I 

Vanderbilt's  ai  *!«.200.  Th-*J.  P.  Morgan  and  Marshall  KWd  nui«.lihnilma(n|.  will  paytax-i  oT»v<e  a  quarter  ofa  million  each 


THE  INCOME-TAX  PLAN 

O  CARP  at  the  Inooim-  lux  is  said  lo  l*o  a  popular  an<i 
inexpensive  method  of  giving  friend*  the  impression 
of  large  wealth,  hut  when  it  come*  to  alitor*,  of  course 
wo  must  acquit  them  of  any  such  motive.  editor*  who  object, 
in  fart,  baao  their  claim  mainly  on  the  idea  that  the  Democrat* 
an-  ini|M>*iiig  a  war  tax  in  time  of  peace.  They  protest  that  the 
only  reason  the  amendment  resolution  pa****!  Coogre**  no 
easily  four  year*  ago  wok  because  of  the  constant  assertion  that 
"thi*  odious  tax  would  never  Is-  employed  in  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
perience  of  peaceful  national  existence."  The  introduction  of 
thi*  measure,  prepared  hy  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  of  the  House  Way* 
and  Mean*  Committee,  n.«  a  device  for  making  good  the  $100,- 
t MX), 000  revenue  lo**  expected  to  follow  the  new  Tariff  Law. 
bring*  »  *«d  protest  from  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.).  Thu*,  it 
exclaim*,  "periahe*  the  income  tax  a*  a  resource  to  be  kept  for 
great  national  emergencim."  The  Alltany  Journal  (Rep.)  even 
call*  the  measure  "an  act  of  had  faith  on  the  part  of  tho  Demo¬ 
cratic  party."  And  a  Democratic  paper,  the  Ilrooklyn  Engle, 
arguing  “that  u  tariff  for  revenue  i*  the  Democratic  plan,  and  that 
a  lariff  for  revenue  mean*  revenue  in  excess  of  what  a  protective 
tariff  raiacs."  regrets  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  rv*ort  to 
what  "should  always  I*-  an  emergency  tax."  There  are.  of 
course,  both  critics  and  defenders  of  the  measure  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  House  lust  week,  hut  before  any  consideration 
of  their  arguments,  it  may  I*-  well  to  state  briefly  just  what  the 
hill  propose*.  In  the  first  place,  to  quote  a  summary  appearing 
in  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  it 
mjiiin1*  "every  resident  of  the  United  States  who  earns  mon- 
Ilian  S-I.QiX)  a  year  to  pay  a  tax  of  I  per  cent,  on  his  earnings  in 
excess  of  the  exemption."  Thus: 

"The  bill  also  would  provide  higher  rates  of  taxation  for 
persons  with  larger  incomes,  adding  a  surtax  of  I  per  cent, 
additional  on  earning*  in  excess  of  $'20,000,  2  per  cent,  additional 
on  earning1*  in  excess  of  $."io.lMM).  and  3  per  cent,  additional  on 
earning*  in  ox.***  of  $100,000.” 

So  that  the  great  majority  who  earn  less  than  £1.000  a  year 
would  be  unaffected;  while  taxes  of  those  possessing  larger  in¬ 
comes  would  run  as  follows: 

AiniHini  Amount 

Income.  or  Tax.  Income.  of  Tax. 

*4.100 .  *1  *.'*».«» .  *3**) 

Jl.OUO .  to  so.noo .  7*io 

7.BOO .  3A  100.000 .  2.2*0 

20.000 .  160  1.000.000.. .  3S.2«i 

The  present  iaw  imposing  a  flat  I  |K*r  cent,  tax  on  the  earnings 


of  corpora  lions,  stock  companies,  and  the  like,  i*  muiactod,  tho 
partnership*  are  cxcmpUd.  Certain  d.-tail*  of  the  new  income- 
tax  measure  are  thus  briefly  net  forth  in  The  Tribune: 

"Income*  of  taxable  persons  shall  include  gain*,  profits,  and 
income  derived  from  solaria**.  wage*,  or  compensation  for  per¬ 
sonal  service  of  whatever  kind  and  in  whatever  form  puid,  or 
from  profession*,  vocations,  businesses,  trade,  commerce  or 
sale*  or  dealings  in  property;  also  from  interest,  rent,  dividends. 
Meurit*-*.  including  income  from  property,  income  from  hut 
not  the  value  of  property  acquired  hy  liequmt,  devise,  or  denccnt, 
and  also  proceed*  of  life-insurance  policies*  paid  upon  death  of 
person*  insured. 

"The  hill  allows  as  deduction*  in  computing  net  income  all 
necessary  exponaea  actually  incurred  in  carrying  on  any  business 
not  including  penonal.  living,  or  family  ex|M>n*es,  interest  accrued 
and  payable  within  the  year  hy  a  taxable  person  on  indebtedness; 
all  national.  State,  county,  school,  and  municipal  taxes  not  in- 
eluding  local  benefit  taxes;  lo**c*  incurred  in  trade  or  from  fires, 
storms,  or  shipwreck  not  compensated  hy  insurance  or  ot  herwise; 
debt*  actually  ascertaim-d  as  worthless  and  charged  off;  also 
reasonable  allowance-  for  wear  and  tear  on  property,  hut  no 
deduction  wid  be  allowed  for  expense  of  restoration  or  im¬ 
provement*  made  to  increase  pro|»crty  value. 

"  It  excepts  also  in  computing  net  income  amounts  received  a* 
dividends  upon  the  stork  of  any  corporation,  joint  stock  com¬ 
pany,  association,  or  insurance  company  which  is  taxable  on  its 
net  income  under  the  cor|>oral ion-tax  provision  of  the  bill." 

In  view  of  certain  discussions  during  the  period  of  ratification, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Underwood  measure  excludes 
from  taxation: 

"The  interest  upon  the  obligation*  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  and  upon  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  the  principal  and  interest  of  which  an1  now  exempt  by  law 
from  Federal  taxation:  also  the  compensation  of  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  during  the  term  for  which  he  has 
been  elected  and  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts 
of  the  United  States  now  in  office,  and  tho  compensation  of  all 
officers  and  employees  of  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof." 

In  so  far  as  possible,  tax  collections  are  to  be  made  nt  the 
source  of  the  taxable  income,  all  employers  Is-ing  required  to 
make  the  requisite  deductions  from  pay-envelope  and  to  make 
the  proper  payment*  to  the  internal-revenue  collector. 

The  New  York  .Sun  complains  that  "this  is  not  taxation 
of  revenue,  hut  taxation  of  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many." 
This  paper  also  finds  fault  with  the  complex  and  "over  ingenious 
idea  of  colh-cting  partly  'at  the  source'  and  partly  from  the  actual 
recipient.  For.  hy  this  dual  system  of  collection,  dual  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  dual  disclosure,  we  get  a  confusion  of  provisions 
which  a  convention  of  lawyers  might  possibly  resolve  into 
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intelligibility  after  months  of  hard  intellectual  work  by  day 
and  night." 

But  to  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.)  such  objections  stem 
►‘babyish  outbreaks,"  and  they  are  answered  briefly  as  follows: 

“  The  income  tax  is  designed  to  make  taxation  more  equal 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich.  It  is  a  corrective  and  counter¬ 
poise  of  levies  that  now  bear  more  heavily  on  the  poor,  and  to 
perform  this  function  there  must  be  an  exemption . 

"Grading  is  merely  an  application  of  a  principle  as  old  as  taxa¬ 
tion.  that  men  should  contribute  to  the  state  proportionately  to 
their  ability.  It  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  a  man  with  an  in- 
oome  of  $1,000,000  is  better  able  to  pay  4  per  cent,  than  a  man 
with  an  income  of  $10,000  is  able  to  pay  1  per  cent.  In  measur¬ 
ing  ability  to  pay  what  is  left  is  of  consequence." 

But  for  the  present  these  provisions  "will  bo  examined  with 
more  of  curiosity  than  concern"  by  both  critic*  and  defender*, 
observes  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  for  as  the  New  York 
Commercial  points  out: 

"Probably  in  the  thrashing  debate,  which,  it  is  certain,  will 
study  the  details  of  the  wholo  Tariff  Bill,  and  especially  the  in- 
oome-tax  section,  there  will  bo  a  good  deal  of  change  before  the 
entire  proposition  is  settled  in  its  Anal  form  and  goes  to  the 
President.” 


CALIFORNIA’S  ANTI-ALIEN  LAND  BILL 

TIIB  PRESIDENT'S  INCLINATION  not  to  interfere 
with  California'*  enactment  of  an  alien  land  law— 
frankly  aimed  at  Japanese  farmers— is  expectisl  by  the 
pres*  to  bring  this  question  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision 
ns  to  whether  such  a  law  conflict*  with  the  treaty  of  101 1.  The 
point  at  issue  is  whether  a  State  has  a  right  under  the  treaty 
to  prohibit  aliens  from  owning  land  or  holding  lease*  for  long 
period*  unless  they  are  prospective  citizen*.  Many  American 
newspaper*  outride  California  argue  in  the  negative,  and  ao 
do  some  of  the  Japanese  paper*,  as  well  a*  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities,  who  sent  Ambassador  Chinda  to  confer  with 
Secretary  of  State  Bryan  alxjut  the  affair.  The  acuteness  of 
the  situation  in  California  i*  evidenced  by  a  telegram  rent  to 
Congressman  John  K.  Raker,  at  Washington,  by  State  Senator 
J.  B.  Sanford,  in  which  he  said  that  "if  the  legislature  refuse* 
to  enact  such  a  law.  the  people  will  resort  to  the  initiative."  It 
has  been  suggested  by  some  of  (he  Eastern  paper*  that  dis¬ 
criminatory  land  law*  would  not  only  conflict  with  the  treaty, 
but  would  also  deprive  the  Japanese  in  this  country  of  property 
right*  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  Americans  in  Japan,  to  which 
the  Sacramento  Hre,  one  of  the  chief  supporter*  of  the  l*rogr*-ri\e 
State  Government,  makes  this  reply: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  alien  land  bills  before  the  legislature 
have  no  more  application  to  the  citizens  of  Japan  than  to  th«i*>e 
of  any  other  nation.  They  conflict  with  no  Japanese  treaty 
right  or  obligation,  and  would  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  to 
Japanese  any  right  or  privilege  which  American*  have  in  Ja|>an. 

"Furthermore,  even  I*resideot  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
State  Elihu  Root,  while  opposing  a  bill  for  separate  *ehoo|s  for 
Orientals,  admitted  there  would  Ik*  no  rails*1  for  international 
objection  to  an  alien  land  bill,  applicable  to  all  aliens,  and 
said  they  did  not  proti^t  against  anything  of  the  sort." 

The  Asaki  (Tokyo),  one  of  the  leading  independent  |mpcr*  of 
Japan,  not  only  protests  against  the  enactment  of  the  Alien 
Land  Bill,  but  threatens  retaliation.  It  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
‘‘American  advocacy  of  equality  is  a  hollow  sham."  and  that 
‘‘the  Californians  propose  to  treat  their  neighlior*  across  the 
Pacific  worse  than  negroes."  The  Asaki  goes  on: 

"This  anti-Japanese  agitation  will  impress  us  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humiliation  which  will  require  many  years  to  efface. 
Americans  must  !>e  prepared  for  a  cool  reception  when  they  come 
to  Japan  as  tourists  or  settlor*." 


The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  fsan  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
asked  the  legislature  not  to  pass  the  bill  because  it  might  cause 
the  Japanese  Government  to  refuse  to  participate  in  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  But  there  was  no  real  cause  for  alarm  on  this 
point,  if  we  are  to  believe  press  dispatches  from  Tokyo,  which 
aver  that  the  officials  at  the  Japanese  capital  have  no  intention 
of  withdrawing  from  the  exposition.  Aud  the  Tokyo  Chamber 
of  Commerce  telegraphed  to  the  California  commercial  or¬ 
ganizations,  thanking  them  for  their  efforts  to  defeat  the  meas¬ 
ure*.  and  begging  them  to  continue  their  endeavors  in  behalf 
of  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
Premier  Katsura's  party  is  report«*d  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
friendliest  possible  settlement  of  the  controversy.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  bill  is  given  in  a  San  Francisco  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times,  dated  April  5: 

"A«  amended,  the  measure  provides  that  an  alien  may  hold 
land  for  one  year,  or.  in  case  of  a  minor,  for  one  year  after  at¬ 
taining  his  majority,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  property 
escheat*  to  the  State  unless  the  owner  ha*  become  or  has  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  liecoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  State*. 
An  alien  gaining  land  by  inheritance  may  hold  il  for  one  year 
only  under  the  same  condition*. 

"All  property  owned  by  an  alien  *hnl!  Ik*  sold  or  disposed  of 
within  three  year*  from  the  passage  of  the  act.  union*  declaration 
of  intention  is  made,  and  Ii«m«  shall  run  for  not  more*  than  five 
year*  Those  in  force  when  the  act  i*  passed  shall  be  declared 
void  at  the  expiration  of  five  year*. 

"The  provision*  of  the  act  an-  not  to  apply  to  proparty  ac¬ 
quired  pnor  to  1H94.  but  the  provisions  do  apply  to  corporation* 
where*  the  majority  of  the  stock  i*  held  by  aliens." 

Article  I  of  the  treaty  of  191 1.  regulating  the  rights  of  Japanese 
in  this  country,  i-  the  clause  which  the  Japanese,  and  many  of 
the  American  newspaper*  outride  California,  say  the  lawmaker* 
at  Sacramento  would  violate.  It  provide*  that: 

"  The  citizen*  or  subject*  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  lia\o  the  liberty  to  enter,  travel,  nnd  reside  in  the  territories 
of  the  Other,  to  carry  on  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  own  or 
lease  and  occupy  houses,  manufactories  warehouses,  and  shops; 
to  employ  agent*  of  their  choice,  to  leas*'  land  for  residential 
and  commercial  ptirpo"*-".  and  generally  to  do  anything  incident 
to  or  ncoe-nary  for  trade  upon  the  wune  terms  as  a  native  citizen 
or  subject,  submitting  them  selves  to  the  laws  nnd  regulations 
there  established." 

"The  curious  notion  semi  to  prevail  at  Sacramento,"  re¬ 
mark*  the  New  York  World,  "that  the  United  State*  must  bo 
governed  by  the  arts  of  the  legislature  of  California."  and  it 
gis-s  on  to  say  that  "a  people  with  any  sense  of  humor  would 
Stop  In-fore  they  made  themselves  ridiculous,"  and  that  if 
nothing  else  will  retrain  the  California  legislature,  "it  will  hnvo 
to  l«e  taught  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  UniUnl 
State*."  We  n«d  further: 

"Within  the  liorder*  of  California  there  are  101, .'{.VI.  100  acres 
of  land.  According  to  the  census  of  1910.  of  the  total  |iopuln- 
tion  of  2JI77.A49.  only  4U24  wore  Japanese,  including  men. 
women,  and  ehildren.  or  less  than  l3,  per  cent.,  of  whom  only 
a  small  fraction  occupied  land.  Yet  this  is  the  awful  peril 
which  confronts  California  and  has  start**!  nil  the  clamor  at 
Sacramento." 

It  is  suggiTtisl  bv  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  that  under  mttionu! 
persuasion,  California  went  slow  at  the  time  there  was  so  mueh 
agitation  against  admitting  Japan*****  to  the  public  schools,  and 
that  "memory  of  that  episode  should  aid  it  to  go  slow  again." 
The  Indianapolis  Yrir*  thinks  that  perhaps  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  will  lie  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  hopefully  suggests  that 
"what  is  demanded  is  fairness,  and  this  doubtless  will  lie  forth¬ 
coming."  And  some  justification  of  the  California  viewpoint 
is  made  by  the  Indianajiolis  Star,  which  observes  that  “no  Stato 
would,  of  course,  willingly  embarrass  the  National  Government, 
but  it  surely  has  the  right  to  guard  its  own  territory  from  any 
peoples  it  deems  undesirable  by  any  legal  means." 
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RECOGNIZING  CHINA 

TIIO  THE  OPENING  of  the  first  National  Parliament 
of  the  Chinese  Republic  on  April  8  «u  not  accompanied 
by  the  formal  recognition  of  China's  new  Government 
by  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  be  generally  understood  by 
our  press  that  this  step  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  Wilson 
Administration,  and  that  its  formal  announcement  only  awaits 
certain  "conditions.”  Washington  dispatches  told  of  Secretary 
Hryan  calling  together  the  diplomats  representing  foreign 
Powers,  and  presumably  asking  them  to  recognize  China  in  uni¬ 
son  with  us.  The  responses,  w’e  are  told,  have  not  been  satis¬ 
factory.  Even  Mexico,  the  dispatches  tell  us,  takes  advantage 
of  a  momentary  rest  between  revolutions  to  convey  her  serious 
doubts  about  recognizing  a  Government  so  "unstable.”  The 
"failure  of  the  coup  diplomatique  of  his  Secretary  of  State,"  has. 
according  to  the  New  York  Tribune' t  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  compelled  President  Wilson  to  take  the  Chinese*  question 
into  his  own  hands,  and  it  has  given  unfriendly  editors  their 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  Mr.  Bryan's  fitness  for  his  post. 
Ah  for  China,  it  seems  to  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  that  "until 
unity  and  brotherly  love  shall  exhibit  thcmselvea  in  greater 
degree  than  is  apparent  just  now,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
prudent  for  America  to  withhold  recognition  of  the  Republia 
until  she  is  assured  'who  is'  the  Republic,  or  until  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  are  sure  they  can  pick  the  winner.” 
And  the  New  York  Sun  is  frankly  puzzled  at  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  postponement  of  recognition  of  the  provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Mexico,  while  it  is  "filled  with  a  quixotic  ardor  to  giv© 
its  moral  support  to  the  Republic  of  China."  They  may  be  in 
doubt,  Thr  Sun  admits,  "regarding  the  ability  of  General 
lluerta  to  maintain  his  authority  in  ©very  part  of  Mexico  dur¬ 
ing  the  interregnum,  but  they  have  no  means  of  knowing  that 
Yuan  Shih-kai  can  last  thirty  days  after  his  ©lection  as  President 
by  the  new  Chinese  Parliament."  The  new  Parliament,  with 
its  two  houses  of  500  and  274  members,  respectively,  will  draw 
up  a  constitution  and  elect  a  permanent  President,  and  The 
Sun  thinks  it  safe  to  assume  that,  tho  he  has  several  rivals.  Yuan 
Shih-kai  will  be  elected  to  the  office.  But  he  will  have  no  easy 
task. 

"The  disorders  that  are  common  in  Kiangsi.  Shansi.  Kuang- 
tung.  Szechuan,  and  Yunnan  are  not  taken  seriously  by  expe¬ 
rienced  observers  at  this  time,  but  if  Yuan  Shih-kai  can  not 
mold  the  new  Parliament  to  his  purpose  the  disaffected  local¬ 
ities  will  give  him  u  great  deal  of  trouble.  .  .  .  As  the  Presidency 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai  will  b©  an  experiment,  made  extremely  difficult 
by  an  empty  treasury  and  the  lack  of  a  lil>eral  loan  to  meet  flxt 
charge*,  it  would  seem  to  he  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Wilson 
Administration  to  await  developments.” 

But  those  counselors  of  caution  find  themselves  in  a  minority. 
While  they  admit  that  "much  is  uncertain."  a  host  of  newspapers 
nil  through  the  country  believe  that  the  official  recognition  of 
China  is  "an  act  of  international  justice."  and  heap  praises  upon 
the  Wilson  Administration  for  doing  something  which,  they  de¬ 
clare.  should  have  been  done  months  ago.  China,  in  the  San 
Francisco  CalTn  opinion,  has  "demonstrated  her  ability  to  •■stab, 
lish  a  constitutional  government  inclusive  of  some  progressive 
policies  wc  have  not  fully  assimilated.  .  .  .  has  busied  herself 
with  her  own  internal  affairs  and  their  organization  for  govern¬ 
mental  purposes."  and  "has  preserved  through  it  all  a  national 
dignity  that  has  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  political 
thinkers  of  the  world.”  This  new  national  life,  thinks  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun,  "will  lx*  substantially  strengthened  by  our  formal 
recognition."  Then,  the  New  York  Commercial  believes  that 
"this  country,  having  taken  the  initiative.  Great  Britain  and 
France,  before  whose  governments  this  question  has  already 
come,  will  rapidly  follow  in  official  recognition."  And  — 

"onoo  China  has  assumed  this  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 


it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  her  in  many  important  ways. 
It  will  enable  her  to  assume  more  definite  and  confidential  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  foreign  Powers;  and  it  will  remove  many  of  her 
trouble*  in  dealing  with  that  great  colony  of  foreign  merchants 
who  have  all  of  the  exporting  and  importing  trade  in  their  hands. 
Once  China  is  generally  recognized  as  an  independent  Power, 
and  not  as  a  government  de  facto  merely,  it  will  have  smoothed 
away  many  of  her  immediate  current  embarrassments,  aside 
from  those  of  an  empty  treasury.  It  may,  indeed,  help  to  solve 
that  difficulty  as  well." 

Indeed,  developments  in  banking  circle©  have  made  it  fairly 
certain,  as  the  New  York  American  sees  it,  that  China  will  be 
"able  to  borrow  all  the  money  it  needs,  without  resorting  to  six- 
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Power  or  five-power  syndicates,  or  to  any  kind  of  political  under¬ 
writing  by  European  Foreign  Offices."  Nor  will  China  bo  tho 
only  gainer— the  United  States  can  now  "win  back  its  place 
of  high  distinction  and  prime  consideration  in  Oriental  affairs" 
that  was  lost  "by  the  faltering  Taft  policy."  So  The  American 
concludes: 

"The  struggle  for  economic  leadership  in  the  development  of 
the  new  Chin*  is  likely  to  be  a  mainspring  of  history  in  this 
century.  The  enterprise  and  organizing  power  of  American 
business  men.  and  the  technical  skill  of  American  engineers  and 
workmen,  should  dominate  that  struggle." 

But  there  is  a  serious  diplomatic  objection  to  our  recognition 
of  China  at  this  time,  which  the  Philadelphia  Record  puts  thus: 

"Russia  has  recognized  Mongolia  as  an  autonomous  state, 
independent  of  China,  and.  therefore,  decline*  the  proposal  to 
recognize  the  Chinese  Republic.  More  than  this,  since  the 
authorities  at  Peking  have  not  acquiesced  in  tho  secession  of 
Mongolia,  our  recognition  of  the  Chines©  Republic  might  in¬ 
volve  our  indorsement  of  China's  attitude  in  the  matter.  Where¬ 
fore  it  is  intimated  that  this  Government  ought  to  defer  recog¬ 
nition  until  China  shall  have  accepted  the  separation  of  Mon¬ 
golia  as  an  accomplished  fact." 

The  Record  itself  is  hardly  convinced  by  this  argument.  The 
Chinese,  it  points  out.  assert  “that  the  secession  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  compact  with  Russia  were  the  acts  of  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  Khans  at  Urga.”  Finally,  the  Chinese  offer  the  Mongols 
"not  a  renewal  of  their  dependency,  but  fnsdom  and  self-gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  flag  of  the  Republic."  and.  after  all,  "Rus¬ 
sia’s  interest*  in  Mongolia,  whatever  they  may  be.  aro  inferior 
to  those  of  China.” 
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THE  SENATE  POPULARIZED 

ONE-TIME  OPPONENTS  of  the  popular  election  of 
Senators  have  become  either  so  reconciled  or  so  resigned 
to  the  chango  that  the  news  of  the  ratifleation  of  the 
Seventeenth  Amendment  is  received  with  little  but  welcoming 
comment.  True,  there  are  expressions  of  doubt  whether  the 
plan  'will  work  as  well  as  its  advocates  predict,  but  even  the 
most  conservative  editors  admit  that  it  was  something  the 
people  wanted  aud  that  it  could  not  be  "stood  off"  much  longer. 
Most  of  these  w'riters  take  tbe  occasion  to  point  out  that  this 
prompt  uction  of  the  States,  less  than  two  years  after  the  Senate 
passed  the  proposal  for  amendment,  disposes  of  "whatever  max* 
be  left  of  the  long-standing  notion  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  alteration  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are  almost 
insuparable." 

Few  subjects  have  l>een  so  thoroughly  delated  in  Congress, 
on  the  stump,  and  in  the  press  as  the  change  now  accomplished. 
Senator  Borah,  the  father  of  the  Senate  resolution  calling  for 
the  ameudntent,  other  progressive  Senator*.  President  Wilson 
and  Secretary  Bryan  are  among  the  men  high  in  official  life 
whose-  expressions  of  gratification  an-  moat  emphatic.  Mr. 
Rryun  took  occasion  to  n-mark  that  as  "Massachusetts  was  the 
first  State  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  and  as  Connecticut  is  the 
last  whoso  vote  is  necessary  to  ratification,  New  England  can 
claim  to  have  hewn  the  alpha  and  omega  of  ratifleation.  altho 
it  was  not  at  the  laboring  oar  during  the  twenty  years  of  struggle 
for  this  great  reform,"  and  front  the  conservative  Hartford 
Couranl  (Itop.),  published  in  the  capital  of  the  State  whose 
action  "puts  tho  amendment  over."  comes  this  statement  of 
.‘‘some  manifest  advantage*  in  the  new  arrangement : 

"Tuko  Connecticut  for  an  example.  See  how  a  senatorial 
struggle  breaks  up  a  (Joneral  Assembly.  For  a  generation 
member*  were  known  as  ‘Hawley  men,*  or  ‘Fessenden  men.’  or 
*  Bulkcloy  men.*  However  they  linwl  up  on  that  critical  issue, 
so  they  wen*  clasw-d  for  the  session.  This  at  times  led  to  un- 
m-cessary  anil  unfortunate  divisions.  Moreover,  there  have  too 
of  ten  Isten  rank  charges  of  the  use  of  money  at  senatorial  cau¬ 
cuses.  Maybe  there  will  Ik-  just  a*  many  such  charges,  if  the 
Senator  is  to  bo  nominated  iu  a  State  convention,  bul  a  State 
convention  is  over  when  its  nominations  an-  made  and  does  not 
sit  for  five  months  making  law*  for  the  people.  Better  to  have 
such  a  Isnly  corrupted  than  a  General  Asnembly.  This  is  plain 
English,  and  it  strikes  u*  as  logical,  too." 

The  quality  of  the  Senate  membership  may  not  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  change,  says  the  New  York  Keening  Pont,  but 
there  are  other  benefit*: 

!  To  have  got  rid  of  a  prolific  source  of  intrigue  and  corruption 


is  in  itself  an  incalculable  gain.  .  .  .  Under  the  new  regime,  tho 
Senate  will  command  a  kind  and  degree  of  respect  which,  a  few 
years  ago.  it  was  evidently  in  imminent  danger  of  losing.  And 
elections  to  State  legislatures  will  be  freed  from  a  disturbing 
element  that  has  gone  far  toward  paralyzing  all  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  those  bodies.  With  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  eliminated  from  the  problem,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  we  shall,  before  long,  acquire  the  habit  of  choosing 
members  of  our  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  State  issues  and  the 
personal  merits  of  candidates,  instead  of  following  parly  lulu-la 
and  playing  into  the  hands  of  machine  politicians." 

There  will  In-  no  more  "dark  horses"  or  legislative  deadlocks, 
note*  the  Washington  Star.  The  ratifleation  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  observes  the  Scranton  Tribune-lie publican,  "strike*  one 
of  the  very  hardei-t  blows  ever  aimed  at  the  rule  of  the  l>oss  in 
American  polities.”  And  the  New  York  American  culls  tho 
roll  of  undesirable  Senators  whose  like  will  not  nppear  in  the 
Senate  again. 

Taking  the  change  a*  an  accomplished  fact,  the  Now  York 
.Sun  points  out  that  it  is  but  one  step  in  a  world-wide  process: 

"  What  has  now  lun-n  accomplished  with  reference  to  t  he  U nited 
State*  Senate  was  in  another  fashion  done  to  the  House  of  Istrd* 
in  Great  Bntam.  The  French  Senate  and  Ohainlw-r  to-day  have 
locked  horn*  over  a  measure  which  would  change  the  whole 
character  of  French  legislative  representation,  and  change  it  in 
the  direetiou  which  ha*  already  Ih-cii  followed  in  America  aud 
England." 

Tho  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  tho  United  State*  Constitu¬ 
tion  read*  a*  follows: 

“The  Senate  of  tho  United  State*  shall  Ik-  composed  of  two 
Senator*  from  each  State,  elected  by  tho  people  thereof,  for  six 
years:  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  Tho  elector*  iu 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualification*  requisite  for  eh-ctor*  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature*. 

"When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in 
the  Senate,  the  exeeutive  authority  of  such  State  shall  issue  writ* 
of  election  to  till  *uoh  vacancies,  provided  that  the  legislature 
of  any  State  may  empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make  tem¬ 
porary  appointments  until  the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by  ch-ction 
as  the  legislature  may  direct." 

This  mean*  that  the  place*  of  the  Senators  whoso  terms  expire 
in  1BI5  will  be  filled  by  popular  election.  As  the  Philadelphia 
Press  explain*: 

"The  State*  will  have  to  amend  their  law*  so  as  to  provido 
for  the  popular  election  of  Senator*.  Where  tho  legislature  i* 
not  in  session  and  has  made  no  provision  for  tho  eloction  of  a 
United  States  Senator  by  the  people  there  will  have  to  Ik-  an 
extra  sa-Kfion  of  the  legislature  to  avoid  the  posnihility  of  vacan¬ 
cies  after  March  4.  If  there  an-  such  vacancies  probably 

the  Governor*  will  undertake  to  fill  them." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Even  Indiana  *  six  best  cellar*  were  Hooded  —Detroit  Free  Frets. 

And  Amba-vador  Page  will  not  I**  deserting  lie*  world  s  work.— Boston 
Herald. 

Wikidhow  Wilson  seems  bent  on  reducing  dollar  diplomacy  to  wow.— 
Ittehmonil  T imes-Dispalth . 

It  turn*  out  that  this  Cubist  movement  Is  not  a  new  form  of  agitation 
for  tin?  square  deal — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

In  I4M  the  Crcweent  In  Europe  Indicated  a  new  moon  In  1913  It 
represents  the  last  quarter.—  Kansas  City  Times. 

THr.  Alaskan  Senate  has  paused  a  bill  granting  votrw  to  women.  Now 
all  she  need-  Is  a  few  women. — llotlon  Transcript. 

Mr.  Koiiler.  of  Ole v Wand,  la  Hading  out  that,  altho  the  golden  rule 
Is  the  greatest  rule,  there  are  other*.  — Setc  York  Matt. 

THE  proposal  to  maroon  militant*  on  an  Island  has  no?  reached  the  stage 
or  serious  discussion.  hut  if  it  is  to  be  done  the  Isle  of  Man  t*  the  place  — 
Springfield  Republican. 

ltEI-l  BI.ICAN  I.eadiT  Mann  say*  hi*  party  will  let  the  Democrats  have 
their  way  and  that  no  obstruction  will  be  attempted  by  tlie  KepubUram of 
the  House.  \s  the  Democratic  ma.-ority  is  only  143.  this  decision  is  very 
Considerate  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mann. — Houston  Post. 


tVnaos  knocked  Itryan  Into  a  silk  nat. — llatnmorr  Keening  Sun. 

Hat.  Woodrow,  even  Bill  Taft  appointed  SOME  Democrats.— Houston 
Pott. 

Ttt*.  XVobh  BUI  has  certainly  made  the  temperate  nine  torrid.-  Cohnnhia 
.Stair. 

Bi  r  why  should  two  men  quarrel  atnut  lieing  Governor  of  Arkansas?— 
Poston  Herald 

Tut*  Cubist  idea  of  art  Isn't  so  new  at  that.  Ketneinher  grandmother'* 
bcdqulli*' — Cterriand  Uadcr. 

Sever* l  town*  In  Ohio  have  recently  reconsidered  their  previous  ob¬ 
ject  ions  to  going  dry.  — Clere land  Leader. 

Learned  Judgiw  of  the  Court  of  Appeal*  have  dieldid  that  the  pro¬ 
gressives  belong  to  a  party.  Can  anybody  gu*ws  who*  the  party?— 
Sew  York  H’>aU. 

Mr  Taft  ha-  sent  for  the  picture  of  HooaevWl  be  left  in  tin-  White  House, 
hm  he  has  not  told  anybody  what  be  was  going  to  do  with  It.— Southern 
Lumberman  (Sasttrillr). 

The  new  Herman  war  tax  a**.-*--,  the  Krupp  estate  SI. 000.000.  And 
>•«  wwne  people  affect  to  think  that  then-  i*  no  such  thing  as  [«>etic  Justice 
—CUe-land  Plain  Dealer. 


Foreign  Comment 


MONTENEGRIN  SIEGE-GUN  ROM  HARDING  SCUTARI. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  TURKISH  FAILURE 


THE  GROWTH  of  Russia  and  the  shrinkage  of  Turkey 
during  the  three  hundred  yean  of  the  Romanoff*  ore 
noticed  Madly  in  the  Ikdam  (Constantinople)  and  other 
Turkish  papers,  which  are  asking  why  the  Turk  has  proved  no 
inntch  for  his  Christian  neighbor*.  Naturally  they  do  not  put 
the  blame  on  their  religion.  But  the  Armenian  Pupation  (Con¬ 
stantinople)  makes  no  bones  uIniuI  it.  nnd  in  a  lone  article, 
whose  publication  one  i*  surprized  to  find  possible  under  the 
present  military  censorship,  it  declares  flatly  that  '■|»c  it  Tartar* 
or  Turks.  Persians  or  Turkomans,  Egyptians  or  Arabs,  the 
cause  of  their  failure  must  be 
sought  in  their  Islamic  religion.” 

And  it  goes  on  to  explain: 

"For  all  these  Moslem  nations 
their  religion  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  hindrance,  because  Mos¬ 
lem  conquerors  remained  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  Western  advancement,  and 
so  hove  remained  a  foreign  race 
among  the  nations  under  their 
rule.  In  Europe  they  are  not 
European,  as  Russians,  Magyars, 
and  Finnx  an*. 

“The  Turks,  with  the  conceit 
of  having  o»  religion  more  sublime 
than  the  people  of  Europe,  looked 
with  indifference  upon  Western 
progress.  The  former  Grand 
Vizier,  Said  Pasha,  relates  in  his 
memoirs  that  after  the  defeat  in 
the  war  of  1877-1X78  Marshal 
Ahmed  Ali  Pasha,  the  naturalized 

German,  stated  in  a  high  council  that  ‘Turkey  can  not  maintain 
her  hold  in  Rumclia.  but  must  retire  to  Anatolia  and  there  start 
new  life  as  au  Asiatic  nation.*  They  thought  him  demented!" 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ottoman  people, 
in  this  hour  of  extreme  humiliation  and  distress,  that  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  keep  their  people  from  sinking  into  despair. 
Tho  Ikdam  especially  persists  in  the  effort  to  show  why  the 
Turks  have  fallen  behind  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  to  rouse 


a  spirit  of  true  and  enterprising  patriotism.  In  a  long  article  by 
Ahmed  Jcndet  Bey,  the  proprietor,  who  i«  at  Vienna,  appearing 
in  the  paper  of  March  21.  written  in  very  plain  simple  Turkish, 
he  exert*  himself  to  stimulate  pride  of  race,  love  of  work,  and 
resolution,  urging  tho  Turks  not  to  fall  hopelessly  behind  their 
Christian  fellow  countrymen.  What  follows  is  au  exact  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  most  telling  portions  of  the  article  of  Ahmed 
Jendct  Boy: 

"Turkish  incompetence  in  the  useful  arts  nnd  in  trade  results 
from  their  lack  of  any  national  fooling.  How  different  it  is 

with  our  non-Mussulmun  neigh¬ 
bor*.  For  example,  hen*  is  the 
shoemaker  Nicola  (a  Greek). 
Of  the  money  lie  earns  from 
Ahmed  Effendi.  Iinssan  Uev, 
Mahmoud  i’ludut.  from  Ali  und 
Veli.  he  take*  a  part  and  gives  it 
to  Greek  schools;  he  takes  an¬ 
other  part  nnd  gives  it.  to  the 
officer*  of  his  chundi.  another 
|»art  he  gives  to  a  hospital  or 
other  national  benevolent  insti¬ 
tution.  He  leaves  a  part  of  his 
earnings  to  cover  his  own  ex¬ 
penses  and  those  of  his  family’, 
to  send  his  children  to  school 
ami  to  clothe  his  wife  and  children 
neatly  and  becomingly.  He  eats 
and  drinks  well. 

“Hero is  the  shoemaker  Bckir 
(a  Turk).  The  shoes  he  makes 
an’  lit  only  for  Ali  nnd  Veli. 
Neither  Ahmed  Effendi  nor  Hus- 
san  Bey  nor  Mahmoud  I’asha  buys  ten  piasters’  worth  of  any¬ 
thing  from  Bekir's  shop.  The  money  he  gets  from  Ali  and  Veli  is 
hardy  enough  to  buy  him  bread  and  candles.  His  clothes  an* 
dirty.  At  home  his  wife  is  in  rags;  he  has  no  money  to  buy  u 
book  for  his  children.  The  hut  he  lives  in  is  such  a  tumble-down 
affair  that  the  scurrying  about  of  the  rats  in  the  eeiling  endangers 
the  heads  of  the  family. 

"The  contrast  between  Nicola  and  Bekir  extends  to  the 
communities  to  which  they  severally  belong.  The  men  in 
Bekir’s  community  are  like  Bekir  and  those  in  Nicola’s 


IF. 

The  Power*— "Dear  Mchronf.  nobody  Is  *oln*  to  hurt  your  liitle 
lamb,  but  If  anythin*  should  happen  to  It.  ■*>  would  each  like  lo 
have  a  nice  piece  r  -KtoddrradatMh  (Berlin). 
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community  are  like  Nicola.  As  time  passes  the  contrast  between 
the  two  communities  becomes  more  acute.  Bekir  and  his  wife 
and  children  fall  into  utter  helplessness,  hut  not  they  alone. 
Tho  houses  of  Ahmed  Effendi.  Ilassan  Bey.  Mahmoud  Pasha,  and 
their  children  MO  the  source  of  their  revenue  drying  up.  and 
their  feet  also  begin  to  press  the  path  of  want  and  wretchedness. 

"It  is  because  I  know  my  people  well  that  I  affirm  that  their 
increasing  poverty,  their  backwardness  in  trade  and  the  useful 
arts  are  duo  to  their  lack  of  any  national  feeling  or  aspiration. 
So  there  remain  to  them  the  work  of  porters  and  common 
lultorers,  and  the  rudest  of  the  useful  arts.  The  Mussulmans, 
the  Turks  who  care  nothing  for  national  sentiment,  can  not  in 
other  respects  keep  pace  with  their  fellows  in  the  race  of  life. 
Effort  to  organize  companies  for  work  has  failed.  A  few  m«-u 
who  have  shown  individual  enterprise  have  given  up  the  struggle. 
Nobody  cared  whether  they  succeeded  or  failed." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  in  great  detail  to  show  how.  in  a 
hundred  ways,  the  craze  after  the  products  of  every  kind,  of 
foreign  foctorhw,  coupled  with  indifference  to  all  national  enter¬ 
prise,  has  ruined  local  industries. — Trantlalion  made  for  The 
Litehaky  Diuest. 


FOR  A  NAVAL  VACATION 

R.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  Kind  Lord  of  tho 
British  Admiralty,  has  always  favored  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  naval  urmaments.  But  his  latest  proposal, 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  characterized  by  the  French 
press  us  "fantastic,"  for  lie  suggests  that  the  foundries  and  dock¬ 
yards  of  the  leading  Powers  lie  closed  for  twelve  months,  and  all 
concerned  take  u  year's  holiday  from  shipbuilding,  "lie  put 
forth  a  similar  idea  in  one  of  Ins  *pe**rbeson  last  year's  estimates." 
remarks  The  Yorkshire  /W  (York',  "but  it  doe*  not  seem  to 
have  lieen  regarded  seriously  anywhere."  On  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  utlds  this  influential  paper,  be  made  his  proposition  "tbo 
basis  of  a  specific  ap|w*ul  to  all  the  nations,  and  especially  to 
Oennany."  To  judge  from  the  German  pres*  his  appeal  is  a 
signal  failure,  and  has  met  with  cold  and  even  hostile  comment. 
The  KrtUM  Zeilung  (Berlin),  the  leading  Conservative  organ, 
takes  pains  to  point  out  what  it  styles  "the  real  reasons  for 
these  English  proposals,"  and  remarks: 


THE  ElKol'EAN  lURMON  T. 

—Waddr’adaiMh  t  Berlin). 


"The  clause  which  tho  English  Minister  wishes  us  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  our  naval  budget  would  be  entirely  to  our  disadvantage. 
English  industry,  which  has  more  than  it  can  do,  would  be 
benefited,  but  German  industry,  which  is  in  no  such  condition, 
would  suffer.  English  factories  are  working  day  and  night 
with  a  costly  force  of  employees.  It  is  not  so  with  German  ship¬ 
yards  and  factories.  England  has  a  larger  field  than  she  can  fill; 
that  country  requires  time  to  complete  orders.’  German  indus¬ 
tries  do  not  demand  this  extra  time. 

“It  is  the  same  with  the  question  of  personnel.  Mr.  Churchill 
has  abundant  money  at  his  disposal,  but  he  haa  no  dockyards 
for  building  new  crows  for  manning  his  ship*.  He  therefore 
wishes  to  have  time  for  providing  them.” 

It  is  a  mero  trick,  an  artful  political  move,  intended  to  harass  the 
German  Government,  which  the  First  Lord  is  contriving,  declare* 
the  Deutsche  TagrtzeU uug  (Berlin),  the  groat  agrarian  organ,  iu 
which  we  read: 

"The  appeal  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  seems  to  us  to  In*  ad- 
dn*l  to  u  section  of  the  German  public  who  might  then  lie 
indue* -d  to  oppose  the  plans  of  the  Government.  These  tactics 
seem  to  u*  eminently  regrettable  in  view  of  tho  relations  at 
prment  existing  lie  tween  England  and  Germany.  We  sis*  in  this 
proposition  a  total  lack  of  that  loyalty  and  sincerity  of  which 
Mr.  t'hurolull  is  so  constantly  and  noisily  talkiug." 

The  Radical  and  Liltcral  organ*  are  inure  moderate  in  their 
expressions.  "The  proposal  is  worthy  of  consideration."  de¬ 
clares  the  Herfincr  TagtblaU,  "but  difficult  of  accomplishment." 
The  important  Socialist  I  or  worrit  (Berlin)  nuturully  applaud* 
the  proposal  "a*  very  significant,  because  it  pnwenta  to  all  tho 
world  a  concrete  plan  for  diminishing  sea  armaments."  "To 
carry  out  such  a  scheme  would  *imp!y  1m>  to  end  the  sensclon* 
waste  of  money  that  is  exhausting  both  countries."  The  article 
eourludc*  with  something  like  a  throat: 

"But  there  IS  only  a  faint  prospect  that  the  ruling  class***  of 
Gerinan>  will  come  to  r**as*in  and  put  a  stop  to  this  foolish 
carver  of  military  pro|»arntion.  Such  an  end  may  not  be  at¬ 
tained  through  the  sagacity  of  the  upper  classes,  but  may  come 
through  the  determined  opposition  with  which  tho  proletariat 
meets  this  frightful  armament  era/*-,  an  opposition  whose 
n-sult*  only  the  future  can  decide." — Translations  madr  for  Thk 
Litehaky  Diuest. 


REVISED. 

Thi*  bird  U  loo  *ly  lo  drop  ils  bit  of  cheese. 

— A  rosier  da  mmer. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  RAGING  SLAV  AGAINST  TEUTON 


THE  UPHEAVAL  of  SUvio  patriotism  and  a  racial  spirit 
of  unification  has  set  the  beacon-fires  ablaze  from 
Tzemagora  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  Germans 
saw  this  when  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  defied  Austria  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand  of  Bulgaria  threw  his  Rword  into  the  scale  when  his  claims 
upon  conquered  Turkey  were  being  weighed  by  the  Powers. 
A  new  war  fund  was  immediately  proposed  by  tho  German 
Chancellor  and  the  wholo  country  was  set  on  tho  qui  vice.  I  low 
powerful  this  Slavic  movement  is  and  what  a  new  impulse  it  has 

reoeivod  from  the  Balkan  vic¬ 
tories  may  be  judged  from 
what  the  St.  Petersburg  oor- 
'  respondent  of  The  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  (London)  says  in  describ¬ 
ing  a  Slav  demonstration  of  a 
recent  dato.  We  road  of  tho 
scenes  in  the  Russian  capital: 

"It  was  tho  first  time  in 
Russian  history  that  the 
authorities  swerved  from  tho 
written  and  unwritten  law  and 
allowed  a  national  manifesta¬ 
tion  to  be  organized  system¬ 
atically  and  legalized  it  in 
advanoo.  They  thus  contrib¬ 
uted  to  summon  from  tho  vast 
depths  of  popular  passion 
unruly  spirits  which  thoy  may 
be  unable  to  oontrol  by  law. 

"Scores  of  thousands  of 
representative  men  of  all  class¬ 
es.  particularly  the  military, 
generals,  and  ofllonrs.  members 
of  tho  Duma,  and  of  tho  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Empire,  dignitaries, 
professors,  students,  lawyors, 
doctors,  and  engineers,  swelled 
tho  ranks  of  tho  opponents  of 
tho  Government.  Tho  mani¬ 
festation  end'd  with  tho  ex¬ 
pression  of  deadly  opposition 
to  friendship  or  conciliation 
toward  Austria  and  to  a  policy 
which  alono  can  ward  off  a 
European  war." 

Tho  enthusiasm  extends  for 

This  political  wrong  doos  not,  however,  justify  the  perverse  beyond  tho  streets  of  St.  Potorsburg,  wo  are  told.  Tho  exocra- 
aud  malicious  conduct  of  tho  ladies.  The  militant  suffragettes  lion  of  the  people  is  directed  against  Austria,  whoso  policy  is 
ore  anarchists,  and  socioty  must  be  protected  against  them,  hostile  to  tho  Balkan  Slavs.  To  quoto  further: 
continues  this  writer.  Transportation  would  be  like  a  divorce 
from  those  fair  ones  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  Imprisonment 
aud  forcible  feeding  have  proved  utterly  inadequate.  Why 
not  try  banishment,  inquires  Lord  Robert  Cecil: 

"Why  not  empower  tho  courts  to  sentence  them  to  deporta¬ 
tion  to  some  more  or  less  distant  island,  and  once  there,  leave 
them  at  large,  only  preventing  them  from  returning  to  this 
country?  Food  and  lodging  would  be  offered  to  them,  but  no 
compulsion  would  bo  put  upon  them  to  accept  it. 

"On  tho  other  hand,  a  sentence  of  deportation  should  be  of 
long  duration — probably  not  less  than  a  year.  It  would  bo 
politically,  tho  not  physically,  a  severe  penalty.  Tho  women 
themselves  could  have  no  right  to  object  to  it.  for  it  would  bo 
treating  thorn  liko  prisoners  of  war.  Doubtless  the  high  and 
dry  legal  purists  and  pedants  of  all  kinds  would  disapprove.  For 
would  it  not  be  treating  these  women  differently  from  ordinary 
criminals?  Tho  answer  is  that  they  are  different;  and  just  as 
we  have  provided  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  for  one 
type  of  criminal,  the  Borstal  treatment  for  another,  indeter¬ 
minate  detention  for  a  third,  why  should  we  not  select  an  appro¬ 
priate  treatment  for  women  who,  with  all  their  faults  and  follies, 
have  shown  that  they  possess  characteristics  of  sincerity,  en¬ 
durance,  and  courage  in  which  tho  ordinary  criminal  is  con¬ 
spicuously  lacking?" 


ANOTHER  PROPOSAL  to  dispense  with  the  presence. of 
tho  suffragettes  in  England  and  let  som<  other  locality 
enjoy  them  for  a  while  is  heard.  Wo  r-cently  quoted 
one  advocate  of  this  plan.  It  is  true  that  tram  portation  as  a 
punishment  has  for  some  years  been  abolished  in  British  legal 
practise,  tho  most  recent  example  of  its  use  being  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  Boor  soldiers  in  tho  island  of  Bermuda.  Now  some 
are  viowing  tho  abolition  with  regret.  Can  not  a  spot  like  St. 

Helena  be  discovered,  where  ^ _ 

"  the  raging,  ramping,  roaring  , - 

termagants  "  who  style  them- 
selves  suffragettes  may  bo  ma- 
rooned,  asks  Ixird  Robert  Cecil, 
in  the  London  l>atly  Mad.  Of 
ooureo  they  have  just  cause 
for  being  angry  with  Mr.  As- 
quith.  "While  a  suffragotte  jmWi 

majority  has  at  last  been  so-  HI  jA 

cured  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which  is  ready  to  voto  ^  /  ■'j 
oxi-rwhelnnngly  in  fax  or  of  the  f  JM 

principle  of  giving  vote*  to 
women,"  the  Ministry  "always 
contrives  to  defeat  any  prac-  I 

tioal  proposal  to  that  effect." 

Taking  up  this  sido  of  the  B  jvfi  MB 

question,  ho  remarks: 


KUINS  OP  LADY  WHITR'S  HOUSE. 


"The  country  is  ablaze  with  excitement.  The  minds  of  tho 
politicians  of  every  color,  including  tho  Constitutional  Domocrats, 
are  forced  to  consider  the  tormenting  problem  of  tho  Slav  against 
the  German,  to  which  inordinary  time*  hardly  one  in  a  thousand 
would  pay  even  passing  attention.  The  tide  of  popular  passion 
is  rising  and  may  at  any  moment  annihilate  the  paper  barriers 
set  against  it  by  men  who.  tho  well  moaning  and  straightforward 
and  loyal,  are  not  born  to  rule  a  storm  or  ride  a  whirlwind. 
There  is  no  sustaining  genius  on  tho  side  of  peace. 

"The  root  of  the  movement  is  twofold— namely,  sympathy 
with  their  Slav  brethren  abroad  and  a  desire  for  a  radical,  per¬ 
haps  a  revolutionary',  change  at  home.  The  latter  element  may 
be  largely  unconscious,  but  it  is  operative.  This  compound 
movement,  which  may  be  termed  anti-Austrian  for  shortness,  is 
fast  possessing  itself  of  a  force  which  without  exaggeration  may 
be  called  dangerous." 


The  pan-Slavs  of  Russia  are  in  full  sympathy  with  their 
brethren  of  the  Balkans.  They  would  drive  Austria  out  of  tho 
Slavic  provinces  and  institute  war  to  the  knife  with  Teuton 
usurpation  or  intimidation.  Yet  they  also  are  partly  actuated 
by  the  idea  that  the  movement  they  are  instituting  may  bring 
about  great  changes  in  Russia,  too,  and  the  same  thought 
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strengthens  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  stand 
pat: 

"With  the  victories  of  the  neo-Slava  the  almost  potent  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  discontented  classes  and  individuals  are  acquiring 
fresh  confidence  and  fateful  intensity.  The  most  weighty  con¬ 
sideration  that  now  militates  on  the  Government  aide  and  mili¬ 
tates  for  European  peace  is  the  growing  conviction  among  tho 
Monarchists  that  if  the  Ministers  once  allow  the  rein*  of  power 
to  slip  from  thoir  hands,  as  they  are  now  on  the  point  of  doing, 
eager  demagogs  may  snatch  them  up  who  would  be  more 
intent  on  domestic  changes  of  a  subversive  character  than  upon 
succoring  King  Nicholas  or  winning  .Scutari  for  Montenegro.” 


HOUSING  PRUSSIA’S  POOR 

HE  HIGH  VALUE  of  the  land  in  place*  where  the  poor 
are  compelled  to  dwell  causes  several  very  unfortunate 
conditions  to  aria.-.  The  buildings  must  be  high  and 
the  apartments  small,  while  every  inch  of  ground  has  to  be 
utilized,  so  that  open  spaces  to  give  light  and  fresh  air  an*  seldom 
sufficiently  provided  for.  This  is  the  case  in  all  gnat  cities,  and 
in  Europe  the  state  of  things  is  such  that  legislation  is  being  called 
upon  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  German  Government,  among 
others,  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  we  n*ad  in  tho 
Continental  Corre*pon<lentc  (Berlin)  that  the  Conservative*,  tho 
Catholic  Center,  and  tho  various  groups  of  the  Liberal  parties 
an-  united  on  this  question,  and  at  this  moment  the  Prussian 
Diet,  or  Landtag,  which  has  in  charge  the  local  government  of 
Berlin,  is  considering  a  hill  which  bids  fair  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things.  After  enumerating  some  of  the  present 
evils  of  overcrowding,  insanitation,  etc.,  the  Corrttpondenl  out¬ 
lines  the  provisions  of  the  propos.il  law  as  follows: 

"Before  building-plans  ure  passed  in  the  future,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  special  class  of  t.-nauts  who  an-  to  occupy  them  are 
to  bo  carefully  considered,  and  by  this  means  a  check  is  to  be 
placed  on  speculative  building  with  its  concurrent  evil*.  Streets, 
square*, — in  fact,  entire  quarters — can  be  given  over  to  a  new  stylo 
of  building,  in  which  the  houses  can  Is*  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  us  to  lie  more  open  to  the  air;  they  must  neither  extend 
back  from  the  facade  to  the  present  customary’  depth  nor  must 
they  ex.i-.il  a  certain  definite  numlier  of  stori.-*.  Under  existing 
conditions  it  often  happens  that,  for  pecuniary  reasons.  huilding- 
811.-11  in  the  midst  of  inhahit.il  thoroughfares  remain  long  un- 
tenanted.  thus  giving  an  unsightly  air  to  the  whole  street;  all 
this  is  to  In-  done  away  with,  and  the  municipal  authorities  are 
to  have  the  right  of  purehasing  and  developing  such  site*  at  a 
fixt  rate  of  compensation." 

The  building  inspectors,  too.  an-  to  bo  given  larger  powers  and 
can  condemn  buildings  already  standing,  unless  they  come  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Government,  and  we  read: 

"  It  provides  them  with  the  authority  to  take  active  stop*  even 
in  the  com-  of  existing  buildings  which  an-  badly  planned  or  merely 
overcrowded.  Furthermore,  it  coutain*  definite  and  strict 
regulations  concerning  the  exact  an-a  of  square  feet  to  In-  «-t 
apart  for  each  person.  l*»th  in  the  ease  of  shi-ping-spartim-nu  and 
other  rooms.  All  rooms  intended  either  for  lied-  or  living-rooms 
must  lie  duly  passed  by  the  authorities  as  suitable  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  an-  intended.  Each  municipality  is  to  have 
absolute  control  in  these  matters.  Communities  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  must  create  a  special  munici|>al 
department  to  deni  with  these  questions,  whereas  smaller  com¬ 
munities  are  also  entitl.il  to  take  this  step,  if  so  disposed.  Those 
departments  will  also  have  to  keep  themselves  informed  concern- 
ing  the  existence  of  very  small  dwellings  in  their  particular  dis¬ 
tricts.  As  soon  as  n  dwelling  of  this  kind  becomes  vacant,  the 
landlord  will  be  obliged  to  announce  this  fact  to  the  department 
in  question,  so  that  the  latter  will  always  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
those  seeking  habitations  of  this  kind  with  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  existing  vacancies.  The  authorities  are-  to  have  the  right 
to  send  their  inspectors  to  examine  all  room*  intended  for  hu¬ 
man  habitation,  and  all  the  office*  pertaining  to  them;  at  tlie 
same  time,  the  landlord  or  his  representative  will  be  hound  to 
supply  any  information  that  may  be  required  by  the  municipal 
inspectors.” 


BRAZIL  WELCOMING  THE  JAPANESE 

IN  CONTRAST  to  California's  attitude  toward  the  Japanese, 
Brazil  is  offering  alluring  terms  to  encourage  tho  settlement 
of  Japanese  laborers  on  its  farm  lands.  Japan  has,  of  course, 
accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity  and  is  aliout  to  send  a 
contingent  of  3.000  emigrants.  Should  this  experiment  prove 
a  success,  she  will  send  Brazil  some  4,000  annually  for  several 
years  to  come.  How  anxious  the  Brazilian  authorities  are  to 
attract  Japanese  settlers  may  he  gathered  from  the  inducements 
which  they  offered  to  a  Japanese  emigration  company  at  Tokyo. 
As  reported  by  the  Jiji  (Tokyo),  there  inducements  include: 
(1)  a  free  grant  of  122,500  acres  of  land  in  the  state  of  Kflo  Paulo; 
(2)  the  privilege-  of  acquiring  more  neighboring  land  as  the 
Japanese  colony  grows;  (3)  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  schools  at  tho  coat  of  the  Government, 
and  (4)  the  payment  by  the  Government  of  transportation  for 
every  immigrant.  In  consideration  of  those  privileges  tho 
Japanese  immigration  company  is  under  obligation  to  send  to 
Sin  Paulo  at  least  100  families  of  agricultural  settlers  a  year 
for  five  years  beginning  with  the  current  year.  . 

The  above  offer  was  made  by  the  slate  of  8io  Paulo  in  1910, 
when  it*  legislature  passed  a  special  law  authorizing  the  executive 
department  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Since  then  several  Japanese 
agents  have  mad.-  a  careful  study  of  tho  soil  and  climatic  eon- 
ditions  of  the  section  where  the  projected  Japanese  colony  is 
to  be  located.  The  investigation  revealed,  the  Jiji  inform-,  us, 
that  the  land  ia  eminently  suited  for  the  culture  of  rice,  n  staph* 
which  is  in  gnat  demand  in  Brazil.  Dr.  Yaxukuri,  one  of  tho 
agricultural  expert*  who  inquired  into  the  matter  on  the  spot, 
publishes  the  following  statements  as  to  the  general  prospects 
of  Japanese  immigration  to  Brazil: 

"There  an-  at  present  aortic  4.000  Japanese  immigrants  in 
Brazil,  mostly  employed  on  eoff.«e  plantations.  There  immi¬ 
grants.  like  those  from  other  countries,  had  the  major  part  of 
th.-ir  transportation  paid  by  the  Brazilian  Government.  As  tho 
chief  source  of  its  revenue  is  export  duty  on  coffer,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  anxious  to  increase  the  production  of  coffee  by  attracting 
foreign  lalion-r*  for  tbe  plantations. 

"Both  the  Government  and  the  public  ure  decidedly  friendly 
tow-ard  the  Japanese.  They  seem  to  think  that  our  laborer*  are 
more  reliable,  fntgal.  industrious,  and  l.-ss  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  drinking  and  gambling  than  laborer*  of  other  nationalities. 
The  Brazilian  people  entertain  no  prejudice  ogninst  tho  Japanese. 
There  is  no  discrimination  ogninst  the  Japanese  in  the  matter  of 
naturalization,  altho  the  people*  of  other  Oriental  countries  nre 
not  admit  tod  to  citizenship.  Any  Japanese  who  owns  land  in 
Brazil  or  who  has  married  a  Brazilian  woman  can  Income 
a  citizen. 

"The  leniency  and  large-minded  ness  of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  are  almost  amazing.  The  Japanese  immigrant*  who  are 
now  in  the  country  are  mostly  contract  laborers,  bound  by  con¬ 
tract  to  work  on  the  coffee  plantations  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  But  some  of  there  immigrants  do  not  observe  the  terms 
of  the  contract  and  seek  more  remunerative  employment  than 
that  offered  by  the  plantation.  And  yet  the  Government  has 
never  interfered  with  the  action  of  such  fait  hit**  immigrants, 
declaring  that  no  legal  action  will  profit  the  Government  if 
the  immigrant  liimrelf  does  not  feel  morally  bound  to  adhere  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract  under  which  he  was  brought  to  the 
plantation." 

Commenting  upon  the  new  enterprise  of  the  Tokyo  immigra¬ 
tion  company  above  mentioned,  the  Jiji  says: 

"Our  present  population  is  roughly  estimated  at  SO.OOO.OtK), 
while  our  annual  output  of  rice  scarcely  exceed*  250.000.0UO 
bushels.  As  yet  the  supply  of  rice  is  fairly  well  balanced  with 
the  demand,  but  as  our  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
500,000  a  year,  the  balance  can  not  long  In-  maintained.  Tho 
amount  of  arable  land  posM-st  by  our  farmers  is  only  2.45  acres 
each,  while  in  England.  Holland,  aud  Belgium,  the  most  densely 
populated  countries  in  Europe,  the  average  is  20.95  acres.  12.25 
acres,  and  4.90  acres,  respectively.  It  is  impossible  to  increase 
the  production  of  rice  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  populat  ion." 


c] hence  md  Invention 
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THE  ORGANS  OF  RACE 


HAT  the  so-called  ductless  glands  pla. 


and  their  vital  importance  to  the  organism,  wo  can  not  hut  ho 
imprest  by  their  apparent  value  in  the  determination  of  adapta¬ 
bility  and  consequently  in  the  production  of  the  different  raw s 
of  mankind. 

"Excessive  pigmentation  may  be  due  to  altered  activity  of 
the  adrenal  glands;  of  this  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
pathology  of  Addison's  disease.  May  it  not  In-  that  an  excess 
of  sunlight,  combined  with  the  well-known  effect  of  altitude,  has 
exerted  a  decid'd  modifying  action  on  the  adrenal  glunds  of  the 
negroes? 

"Altitude  has  operated  in  differentiating  the  inland  peoplo 
from  those  inhabiting  the  coast,  and  has  exaggerated  the  ethnic 
peculiaritica  of  given  nations.  The  pigment 
-  of  the  skin  tends,  as  a  rule,  to  l>e  lighter  in 

/- - -  - 1  the  higher  altitudes  as  well  as  in  the  higher 

latitudes.  The  influence  of  these  two  fac- 
**  .*jSV  I]  tors  on  the  suprarenal  bodies  would  appear 
- 1  to  be  the  same. 

"The  effect  of  temperature  is  \ery  marked 
not  only  on  the  l«ody  in  general,  hut  on  the 
growth  of  the  hair  in  particular.  A  low  tem¬ 
perature  is  apt  to  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  good  protective  coating,  while  a  high 
temperature  acts  in  the  opposite  way.  High 
temperature*  reflexly  stimulate  the  adrenal 
gland*  to  produce  an  excess  of  pigment,  while 
diminishing  the  capillary  covering.  Low 
temperature*  have  opposite  effect*.  A 
glance  at  the  distribution  of  races  shows  that 
the  greater  amount  of  pigmcut  obtains  in 
the  tropics,  and  that  as  one  advances  north¬ 
ward  the  complexion  gradually  lightens,  be¬ 
ing  dark  brown  in  Egypt,  light  brown  in 
north  Africa,  deep  olive  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  olive  in  south  Europe,  brunette  in 
central  Europe— until  one  cornea  to  what 
'  ha*  been  called  the  faded  brunette,  or  blonde. 

of  the  north  of  Europe.  .Similar  effect*  have 
|  l«ccn  product  on  the  original  inhabitants  of 

our  continent,  the  Indians,  in  whom  differ- 
|  ent  shades  of  coloring  obtain  according  to 

the  latitude." 


an  important 

0  part  in  the  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  a  changed 
environment,  and  hence  in  the  origin  and  differentiation 
of  races,  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Antonio  M.  Crispin,  of  New  York, 
in  an  article  printed  originally  in  The  Monthly  Cyclopedia  and 
Medical  Bulletin,  und  now  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Dr. 

Crispin’s  biological  point  of  view  is  that  the  sort  of  adaptability 
by  which  organisms  fit  themselves  to  their  surroundings  is  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  origin  of  species.  The  "ductless  glands." 
by  virtue  of  the  internal  secretions  which  they  pour  into  the 
blood,  are,  he  believes,  at  the  bottom  of  all 
phenomena  of  this  kind.  He  writes  in 
substance: 

"It  is  almost  certain  that  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  warmth,  moisture,  elevation, 
etc.,  exert  a  specific  action  on  the  activity 
of  one  or  other  of  these  glands.  Owing  to 
tho  iceelerutivo  functions  of  these  organs, 
they  constitute  the  most  important  factor  ^ 

in  fltting  tho  individual  for  different  habits 
of  life  und  conditions  and  thereby  in  the 
production  of  the  different  races.  We  know 
to-day  that  the  thyroids,  suprarenal  cap¬ 
sules,  and  hypophysis  are  organs  of  immense 
importance  to  the  organism,  and  that  they 
play  an  important  part  in  the  n>gulation 

maintenance  of  life  LMb 

"Thus  we  And  that  absence  of  the  thy- 
mill  in  children  causa*  arrest  of  growth  and 
cretinism,  and  absence  of  the  same  organ 
the  produces  the  disease  known  as 
myxedema.  In  animals  removal  A 

of  the  thyroid  results  in  death.  While  re- 
of  the  parathyroid  cans'* 

there  seems  to  lie  it  functional 
antagonism  between  the  thyroids  and 
parathyroid*. 

"The  pituitary  body  «vms  to  lie  an  some 
way  conms-ted  with  the  grow  th  of  the  body, 
and  to  perform  an  important  function  in 
the  organism.  In  INSO  P.  Marie  found  D" 

that  tumors  of  the  hypophysis  were  asso-  Who  Ml'm  h‘ 
dated  with  certain  striking  symptom*.  * 

such  a*  overgrowth  of  certain  parts  of  tho 
skeleton,  ospeeially  the  extremities  and 
jaws,  und  unusual  stature  or  gigantism,  the 

whole  constituting  a  condition  which  he  called  ‘acromegaly.* 

"Certain  glands  of  internal  secretion  supply  the  organism 
with  a  peculiar  substance  which,  upon  gaining  access  to  tho 
blood,  neutralize*  certain  poisons  or  specific  substances  which 
accumulate  therein.  A  fact  of  no  less  importance  is  the  correla¬ 
tion  existing  between  them;  they  interact,  and  thus  profoundly 
affect  metabolism  in  its  various  phase*. 

"Tho  environment,  by  virtue  of  its  action  on  these  glands, 
would  tend  either  to  accelerate  or  retard  their  functions.  It  is 
probable  that  in  certain  localities  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
thyroids,  adrenals,  and  hypophysis  are  excited  to  greater  activity. 

The  influence  of  other  localities  would,  on  the  contrary,  lie  thoroughl 
inhibitive,  the  conditions  being  such  as  to  fail  to  stimulate  the  ments  on 
glands  referred  to  or  stimulate  other  glands  the  functions  of  of  m<«t-c* 
which  are  known  to  Ik?  retardative.  present  p 

"It  is  also  a  well-established  fact  that  these  glands  exert  a  value  of  I 
powerful  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  '‘specially  the  thyroids  than  with 
and  parathyroids,  alfho  their  actions  are  different.  Removal  there  is  l 
Of  the  parathyroids  increases  galvanic  irritability.  generously 

"These  ductless  glands  discharge  into  the  circulation  specific  "The  q 
hormones,  and  probably  play  an  important  role  in  the  production  the  envirc 
of  immunity.  In  this  ar 

"Caution  is,  of  course,  needed  in  interpreting  these  interesting  internal  s* 
phenomena,  but  when  we  consider  the  functions  of  these  glands,  the  organ) 
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of  tho  ductless  glands  to  these  influences  tends  to  produce  varia¬ 
tions,  which  are  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions.  Such  advantages  as  the  organism  may  have  acquired 
through  the  continued  readjustment  of  the  ductless  glands  result 
in  the  survival  of  the  individuals  best  fitted.  The  influences 
exerted  being  dissimiliar  in  different  localities,  differentiation 
occurs,  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  existing  variety  in 
races.” 


NATURAL  ICE-MINES 

CAVES  AND  PITS  where  ice  is  found  in  summer  are  not 
infrequent.  In  many  cases  the  ice  is  doubtless  of  the 
nature  of  u  glacier — that  is,  it  is  consolidated,  slow- 
molting  snow  left  over  from  the  previous  winter;  but  there  are 
well-authenticated  instances  where  ice  plainly  forms  in  the 
cave  while  the  weather  is  warm  outside.  Many  reasons,  phys¬ 
ical  and  chemical,  have  been  advanced;  and  one  still  occasion¬ 
ally  hears  tho  classical  explanation.  "The  boy  lied."  According 
to  Marlin  0.  Andrews,  of  Le¬ 
high  University,  who  describes 
in  The  Popular  Science  Month¬ 
ly  (Now  York,  March)  an  ice- 
mino  near  Coudersport,  Pa., 
there  is  no  doubt  al>out  the 
facts;  and  his  explanation  is 
that  tho  freezing  agent  is  the 
stored  cold  of  the  previous 
winter,  brought  into  play  by  a 
change  of  air  currents.  The 
discovery  of  this  particular 
.“mino”  occurred  while  pros- 
pectors  were  looking  for  the 
precious  metals,  reputed  by 
tradition  to  occur  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  seems  that  — 

“Mr.  John  Dodd  and  Mr. 

William  O'Neil  wore  prospect¬ 
ing  near  Sweden  Valloy  when, 
underneath  four  or  fivo  inches 
of  moss,  they  found  a  thin 
layer  of  solid  ice.  After  level¬ 
ing  off  n  space  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  foot  square  they  dug  a 
shaft  about  six  foot  square  by 
twelve  foot  deep.  At  a  depth 
of  nine  feet  they  found  pet¬ 
rified  wood,  impressions  of 
leaves,  ferns,  and  other  vpge- 
tation,  also  bones  which  wen* 
pmnouncod  to  bo  human.  At 
a  lower  depth  a  peculiar  kind 
of  rock  was  found  which  they 
thought  might  contain  gold  or 
silver.  Some  of  this  was  as¬ 
sayed  and  found  to  he  of  no 
valuo.  At  a  depth  of  twelve 

foot  an  aperture  was  found  from  which  came  a  cold  draft.  This 
was  thought  peculiar,  but  nothing  was  done  to  investigate 
farther  and  the  work  was  abandoned. 

“The  following  spring  Mr.  Dodd  found  a  considerable  amount 
of  ice  in  the  mine  hut  thought  that  it  had  gathered  there  during 
the  winter  and  had  not  vet  melted.  However,  as  the  warm 
weather  advanced,  tho  quantity  of  ice.  instead  of  melting,  as 
was  expected,  began  to  increase,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  the 
sides  of  the  shaft  wore  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice  a  foot  or 
more  thick  and  large  icicles  were  forming  from  the  opening  at 
the  top. 

“As  winter  again  came  on,  the  ice  began  ’to  disappear  until 
the  cave  was  nearly  free  from  the' summer’s  product.  This 
phenomenon  has  regularly  been  repeated  each  year  since  its 
discovery . 

“Tho  Dingtnan  Run  Ice  Mine  is  a  more  recent  discovery, 
being  found  on  June  15.  1905,  on  Dingman  Run  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Polchy.  Mr.  Pelchy,  with  the  help  of  another  man.  was 
clearing  up  some  brushland  for  farming  when,  in  order  to  get 


a  better  foothold  on  the  steep  hillside,  he  tore  away  a  little  of 
the  moss,  which  w-as  several  inches  deep  at  that  place,  and  found 
pieces  of  ice. 

“Having  heard  of  the  ice-mine  at  Sweden  Valley  he  began  to 
dig  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  similar  phenomenon  on  his  own 
farm.  He  made  an  opening  in  the  hillside  ten  foot  deep  by 
twenty  across,  finding  crevices  in  the  rock  from  which  ho  took 
chunks  of  ice  weighing  twenty  and  twenty-five  pounds.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  was  done  to  bring  this  mine  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
and  consequently  it  is  known  to  but  very  few-  people  even  in 
Coudersport . 

"The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  appears  to  lie  in  the 
cold  currents  of  air  issuing  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  along 
the  sides  of  the  shaft.  The  air  must  gain  access  to  these  fissures 
at  some  other  point,  which  must  be  at  a  higher  altitude  than 
that  of  the  pit.  as  will  lie  seen  from  tho  following  discuasion. 

"This  l>eing  true,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  winter  timo  the 
column  of  air  directly  over  the  pit  is  cooler  and  consequently 
heavier  than  that  in  the  rock  passages.  Therefore,  it  forces  its 
way  down  into  the  pit  and  up  through  the  rock  strata,  chilling 
the  rocks  to  a  great  depth  and  storing  up  u  vast  quantity  of 

’cold.'  We  see,  then,  that  tho 
amount  of  'cold'  which  is 
stored  up,  or  tho  dopth  to 
which  the  rocks  are  chilled  at 
the  beginning  of  warm  weather 
in  the  spring,  depends  upon 
the  length  Hnd  severity  of  the 
winter. 

"  As  t  he  warm  weather  comes 
on  the  column  of  air  over  tho 
pit  become*  heated  and  is  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  cold,  heavy  air 
flowing  down  out  of  the  pas¬ 
sage**.  This  cold  current  of  air 
freeze*  any  surface  water  which 
flows  over  the  edge*  of  the  pit 
and  maintains  a  freezing  tem¬ 
perature  as  long  as  the  supply 
of  'cold'  in  the  hill  lasts,  after 
which  the  circulation  of  air 
••enses  and  the  ice  formation 

melts . 

“It  is  evident  that  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  this  circula¬ 
tion  takes  place  depends  upon 
the  difference  in  temperature 
of  the  two  air  columns.  That 
is.  the  <x>hl  outward  current  is 
much  more  noticeable  on  hot 
days  than  on  cool  days  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  the 
strongest  inward  current  is 
noticed  on  the  coldest  days. 

"This  foot  accounts  for  tho 
common  boliof  that  tho  freez¬ 
ing  takes  place  more  rapidly 
and  that  the  mine  in  colder  on 
hot  than  on  cool  days. 

"The  temperature  of  the 
mine,  or.  in  other  words,  of  the 
air  as  it  issues  from  the  crev¬ 
ices.  remains  practically  con¬ 
stant  throughout  the  summer,  which  is  proved  by  thermometer 
readings.  However,  the  difference  betw-een  this  constant  temper¬ 
ature  and  the  temperature  prevailing  outside  the  mino  is  obvi¬ 
ously  greatest  on  the  hottest  days,  and  therefore,  as  one  enters 
the  mine,  the  contrast  is  more  noticeable.  Thiscausesone  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  mine  is  colder  when  it  really  is  not.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  ice  is  formed  most  rapidly  during  the  hottest 
weather.  This  is  not  lieeause  the  temperature  of  tho  mine  is 
lower,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  is  due  to  the  fact,  thnt  the 
circulation  of  air  is  more-  rapid;  thnt  is.  n  greater  quantity  of 
cold  air  issues  from  the  numerous  apertures,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  "cold*  is  available  for  the  formation  of  ice . 

"If  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  we  may 
say,  with  truth,  that  in  this  particular  instance  it  is  the  heat 
of  summer  which  causes  the  ice  to  form,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  can  not  disregard  the  fact  that  it  is  the  severity  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  winter  and  the  natural  arrangement  of  tho  rock  strata 
which  make  it  possible  for  the  heat  of  summer  to  produce  this 
peculiar  phenomenon.” 
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ANIMALS  AS  FOOD  FACTORIES 

ULTIMATELY  wo  are  all  vegetarians.  The  nutriment 
that  we  take  to  replenish  our  bodies  and  renew  our 
energies  comes  from  plants;  no  animal  can  manufac¬ 
ture  it.  Where  wo  get  it  from  animal  flesh  we  take  it  second¬ 
hand,  and  always  at  a  sacrifice  of  energy,  for  much  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  energy  of  tho  animal’s  plant  food  went  to  maintain  its  own 
vitality.  But.  on  tho  other  hand,  animals  convert  into  human 
food  many  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  that  could  not  be  used 
directly,  such  as  hay  and  grass. 

If  there  is  a  moral  in  this,  it  is 
doubtless  that,  looking  upon 
the  choice  of  foods  sobly  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  we 
should  exterminate  all  animals 
not  available  for  human  food 
and  food  the  remainder  only  on 
foodstuffs  that  uro  inedible  by 
us.  drains  and  green  vege¬ 
tables,  for  instance,  wo  should 
always  eat  directly;  our  hay. 
grass,  and  leave*  wo  should 
take  through  the  intermediary 
of  lx*ef  or  mutton.  All  this  is 
treated  editorially  in  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Medical 
A* *<>ciat ion  (Chicago,  March 
22).  Says  this  paper: 

"The  problem  of  the  cost  of  production  of  our  nutrients  i» 
one  that  appears  to  bo  growing  in  importance  and  seriousness 
from  decade  to  decade.  In  the  extensive  use  of  animal  foods, 
so  common  in  most  civilized  nations  to-day,  it  is  randy  home 
in  mind  that  tho  production  of  this  type  of  nutrient  involve*  a 
conversion  of  plant  food  into  animal  foodstuffs— a  transforma¬ 
tion  inevitably  necessitating  a  sacrifice  of  considerable  energy. 
The  animal  which  dovour*  the  plant  products  requires  no  small 
proportion  of  the  stored  energy  for  its  own  maintenance,  that 
is.  its  normal  life  processe*;  accordingly  the  residue  available 
for  the  production  of  meat  and  fat  or  the  secretion  of  milk,  which 
may  become  available  to  man  as  dietary  articles,  must  repre¬ 
sent  a  correspondingly  smaller  portion  of  the  actual  nutrients 
originally  stored  in  the  plant  ingested.  One  is,  therefore,  justi¬ 
fied  in  asking  to  what  extent  it  may  be  possible  or  desirable  for 
mankind  to  attempt  to  avoid  this  intermediate  waste  of  energy 
by  making  direct  use  in  larger  proportion  of  the  plant  products 
which  are  ordinarily  converted  to  our  advantage  by  the  her¬ 
bivorous  animal. 

"  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question  we  must  hear  in  mind 
the  diverse  character  of  some  of  the  plant  products  which  are 
ordinarily  consumed  by  man  and  the  plant-eating  animals,  re- 
spectivly.  Tho  latter  utilize  such  natural  products  as  straw, 
grass,  leaves,  etc.,  which  ordinarily  form  no  part  of  the  human 
dietary.  An  inspection  of  these  products  reveals  at  once  their 
relative  richness  in  cellulose  and  related  substance*,  which  are 
not  rendered  available  to  the  human  individual  in  nutrition, 
but  evidently  are  not  without  some  nutrient  value  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  consume  them.  Probably  the  most  important 
factor  in  euabling  the  herbivorous  animals  to  utilize  such  ma¬ 
terials  os  have  been  referred  to  lies  in  the  port  played  in  them 
by  certain  types  of  alimentary  bacteria  which  exert  sufficient 
solvent  action  on  the  cellulose  envelops  of  various  type*  of 
plant  materials  to  liberate  their  more  digestible  contents  for 
the  sultticqucnt  action  of  the  digestive  juices  of  the  animal,  and. 
perhaps,  also  to  convert  the  insoluble  and  unavailable  cellulose 
into  fermentation  products  which  may  still  have  a  certain  degree 
of  nutrient  value  in  the  organism.  At  any  rate,  it  Is  clear,  from 
such  experimental  evidence  as  is  available  at  the  present  day. 
that  cellulose  is  disintegrated  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  her¬ 
bivorous  animals  to  an  extent  which  never  occurs  in  the  diges¬ 
tive  tube  of  man.  The  only  comparable  factor  which  can  enable 
the  human  organism  to  liberate  the  foodstuffs  from  their  im¬ 
pervious  coverings  in  tho  cereals,  etc.,  is  the  process  of  grinding 


and  milling  which  brings  about  an  extensive  communition  of 
these  products.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  also  accomplished 
by  effective  mastication,  which,  however,  is  ordinarily  efficient 
to  only  a  small  degree  in  rendering  t  he  texture  of  resistant  food¬ 
stuffs  satisfactory  for  good  utilization. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  vegetable  foodstuffs 
which  are  easily  digested  by  man  are  advantageously  used 
directly  in  our  diet.  The  ultimate  value  of  animal  production 
lie*,  in  part,  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  mankind  to  transform 
into  more  readily  ulilizable  food  products  nutrient  materials 
for  which  the  human  organism  is  not  well  adapted.  It  follows, 

therefore,  that  in  order  to  fur¬ 
nish  nutriment  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  population  from  the  nat¬ 
ural  resources  of  the  land,  tho 
more  digestible  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts  should  be  applied  di¬ 
rectly  for  tho  nutrition  of  man, 
whereas  tho  more  resistant 
ones  should  ho  converted  to 
his  use  through  the  intermedi¬ 
ation  of  the  ruminating  ani¬ 
mals.  The  respective  rfllcs  of 
the  two  type*  of  organisms 
ought  to  Ih>  horno  in  mind 
whenever  conditions  arise 
which  call  for  a  maximum 
utilization  of  the  product*  of 
the  soil  for  tho  maintenance  of 
u  large  population. " 


ECLIPSES  AND  THE 
EARTHS  MAGNETISM— It 
has  long  been  believed  that  tho 
earth’s  magnetism  is  of  solar 
origin,  altho  tho  connection 
has  never  lw*en  satisfactorily  explained.  Violent  disturbance* 
on  the  sun's  surface,  such  a*  thorn*  which  np|>enr  to  us  as  sun 
spots,  are*  often  accompanied  by  equally  violent  alterations 
in  the  earth’s  magnetic  field.  It  would  seem  probable,  them 
that  by  interposing  an  opaquo  screen  between  us  and  the  sun, 
so  as  to  cut  off  all  radiation,  tho  influences  that  disturb  tho 
earth's  magnetism  might  also  bo  cut  off.  This  is  precisely 
what  occur*  when  tho  moon  steps  in  botwi*en  sun  and  earth  in  a 
solar  eclipse. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Observatory  of  Cosmical 
Physic*  at  Tortosa.  Spain,  observations  are  dc*orilM*d  that  in¬ 
dicate  the  cutting  off  of  the  solar  magnetic  influence  by  tho 
paasagv  of  the  moon  across  its  disk.  The  report  of  the  observer. 
Father  Ricardo  Cirera.  S.  J..  is  epitomized  in  Cournot  (Paris, 
March  13),  where  we  read: 

"A  few  day*  before  the  eclipse  a  perturbation  was  discovered 
in  the  curve*  recorehd  by  the  magnetographs  of  the  observatory. 
It  was  of  slight  importance,  and  tho  observer*  had  no  great 
hope*  that  the  eclipse,  which  was  only  partial  at  Tortosa,  would 
have  any  clear  effect.  So  they  were  agreeably  surprized  w’hen, 
after  the  development  of  tho  film  of  tho  photographic  record, 
they  were  able  to  prove  that  the  perturbation  of  the  day  before 
had  almost  disappeared  during  tho  eclipse  at  Tortosa. 

"After  receiving  the  records  and  the  magnetic  curves  of  divers 
other  observer*,  they  were  able  to  show  that  tho  perturbation 
ol>*crved  at  this  time  in  Tortosa  was  local  and  not  general,  con¬ 
trary  to  that  which  took  place  during  the  eclipse  of  1905.  which 
corresponded  to  a  maximum  of  solar  activity.  But  wherever 
magnetic  pert url«t ion*,  altho  unconnected  with  that  at  Tor¬ 
tosa,  existed,  the  same  remarkable  calm  was  noted  during  the 
eclipse.  Thus,  in  the  curve*  obtained  at  Malonne,  in  Belgium, 
on  the  exact  line  of  centrality  .  .  .  the  disturbances  diminished 
and  even  disappeared  for  the  moment,  reappearing  after  tho 
eclipse. 

"Thus,  whatever  may  Ik>  tho  general  causes  of  the  earth'* 
magnetism  and  of  its  pert urhat ions,  it  would  appear  that  tho 
phenomenon  is  dependent  on  the  sun's  radiation;  for  when  tho 
moon  is  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  the  value  of  the  divers 
elements  of  the  earth's  magnetism  undergoes  a  modification  that 
results  in  bringing  it  nearer  to  tho  average  daily  valuo.” — 
Translalion  made  Jor  Tue  Litekaky  Digest. 
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JOINTED  TROLLEY-CARS 

THE  ARTICULATED  or  jointed  locomotives  used  on 
some  far-western  roads  were  recently  described  in  these 
columns.  A  similar  principle  is  now  used  in  certain  cars 
on  the  Boston  street  railways,  where  it  is  desired  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  maximum  number  of  passengers  and  at  the  same  time 


operated  in  the  reverse  direction  the  push-button  cover  is  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  conductor,  so  that  only  one  button  can  bo  operated 
at  a  time.  Four  500-watt  Consolidated  ear-henters  arc  in¬ 
stalled  under  the  platform  in  the  intermediate  section,  and  these 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  conductor  and  to  that  of  pas¬ 
sengers  entering  the  car  in  wintry  weather,  as  the  payment  of 
fart’s  is  made  in  a  reasonably  warm  compartment  instead  of  in  a 
cold  vestibule.  The  ends  of  the  end-sections  are  equipped  with 
folding  steps  operat’d  with  the  doors  which 
are  under  the  control  of  the  motorman.” 


TO  MAKE  THE  WEATHER 
FORECAST  ITSELF 


THAT  STORMS  may  Ih<  made  to  givo 
warnings  of  their  approach  by  the 
telephone,  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  plant  for  wireless  telegraphy,  has  l*een 
known  for  some  time.  Thunderstorms  huvo 
been  detected  at  a  great  distance  by  this 
means.  It  has  remained  fora  French  meteor¬ 
ologist,  Franck  Duroquier,  to  show  that  every 
change  of  weather,  great  or  slight,  is  uecoin- 
l»anied  by  characteristic  electric  disturbances 
which,  acting  on  a  distant  wireless  system, 
give  rise  to  specific  sounds  in  u  telephonic 
receiver  connected  therewith.  So  every 
change  will  send  a  warning  of  it*  approach, 
and  the  experienced  operator  can  distinguish 
atone.-  the  group  of  sounds  that  signifies  an 
approaching  cold  wave  from  that  which  her¬ 
alds  a  f<*.  and  so  on.  These  sounds  are  due, 
Mr.  Duroquier  finds,  to  subsidiary  or  "pan- 
ndjust  the  ear  easily  to  sharp  curves.  The  jointed  cam  are  si  tic"  waves  of  the  atmosphere  that  aceoinpany  all  great  dis* 
made  by  connecting  two  old  cars  with  a  vestibule  resembling  turlianere  and  that  vary  in  their  number,  character,  intensi- 

somewhat  that  between  two  Pullmans,  which  is  also  used  for  tire,  and  grouping  according  to  the  particular  weal  her  condition 


the  pa.v-as-you-entcr  feature.  We  read  in  The  BUctric  Radtray 
Journal  (New  York.  March  29): 

"The  main  object  sought  in  the  design  of  the  car.  aside  from 
its  effective  utilisation  of  a  heavy  investment  in  small  rolling- 
stock  units  of  low-carrying  capacity,  was  to  obtain  a  car  capable 
of  holding  at  least  as  many  passengers  as  the  standard  semi- 
convertible  ears  owned  by  the  company  and  to  produce  a  piece 
of  rolling-stock  which  could  be  u«od  on  narrow  streets  and  on 
short  curves  without  dangerous  overhang,  at  the  same  time 
providing  improved  facilities  for  convenience  and  safety  to 
passengers  when  entering  or  leaving.  The  first  ear  of  this  type 
has  been  in  service  since  early  in  September,  1912.  and  ha*  met 
with  complete  success,  both  from  the  company's  point  of  view 
and  from  that  of  the  public.  A  second  car  of  this  general  type 
hus  lately  Iwen  placed  in  commission,  and  a  number  of  im¬ 
provements  have  been  effected  in  its  design,  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  feature  being  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  stepless  oper¬ 
ation.  In  the  new  ear  the  floor  of  the  center  section.  when* 
the  doors  aro  located,  is  arrangisl  with  a  lower  level  than  the 
first  ear  of  the  type,  so  that  passengers  step  directly  from  the 
street  into  the  intermediate  compartment,  which  is  located 
fourteen  inches  above  the  roadway.  This  is  an  unusually 
low  height  of  step,  and  the  car  may.  in  fact.  Ik*  considered 
stepless  in  the  same  sense  as  the  so-ealhsl  stepless  center- 
entrance  ears  now  o|>erating  in  Manliattan  and  Brooklyn 
Boroughs.  New  York  City . 

"After  the  passenger  has  slept  into  the  center  compartment 
and  deposited  his  fan-  in  a  Johnson  fare-box  in  the  middle  of  the 
compartment,  a  second  step  of  ten  inches  is  taken  in  order  to 
approach  the  doorway  leading  into  either  end-section,  and  this 
platform  within  the  central  compartment  has  a  ramp  with  a 
rise  of  two  inches  between  the  outer  edge  and  the  step  riser 
which  is  surmounted  prior  to  entering  the  end -section . 

"The  ear  is  equipped  in  the  vestibules  with  electric  bells 
operated  by  push-buttons  located  on  the  pipe  framing  which 
carries  the  fare-l>ox.  When  the  ear  is  running  only  the  hell  in 
the  forward  vestibule  ami  one  in  the  renter  compartment  are  in 
circuit,  a  metallic  covering  being  provided  for  the  push-button 
which  controls  the  bell  in  the  rear  vestibule.  When  the  car  is 

I 


that  they  attend.  Says  Mr.  Duroquier.  writing  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries  in  La  Xalurc  (Paris.  March  1): 

"Every  meb-orologie  disturbance  is  invariably  accompanied  hy 
an  electric  disturbance  that  may  lie  signaled,  when  it  begin*, 
over  an  extended  radius,  by  Hertzian  receivers  sensitive  to  the 
parasitic  waves  that  arise  from  the  slorinv  meeting  of  the 
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atmospheric  billows.  Thus  one  of  the  unexpected  advantages 
of  wireless  telegraphy  is  that  it  lends  itself  to  the  study  of  the 
electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  furnishes  useful  information 
in  the  prediction  of  the  weather. 

"Hitherto  the  aid  given  by  the  new  science  has  been  limited 
to  the  prediction  of  thunderstorms.  Bells  or  writing  derices, 
mounted  on  a  coherer  or  on  electrolytic  detectors  are  in  operation 
in  most  observatories;  each  outburst  of  a  storm,  acting  at  a 
distance  on  these  devices,  is  revealed  by  a  sound  or  by  a  sudden 
deformation  of  the  graphic  curve  on  a  recorder . 

"A  much  simpler  method  of  observation  is  that  of  listening  to 
the  telephone,  a  plan  which  has  only  just  been  discovered  and 
which  is  able  to  give  information  of  inestimable  value  over  an 
immense  circlo  of  investigation. 

"We  have  regularly  studied  the  parasitic  wave*  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  this  way  for  a  whole  year  .  .  .  and  have  been  struck, 
not  only  with  the  variety  of  these  parasites,  but  with  the  special 
characteristics  that  they  taire  on  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
atmospheric  phenomena  that 
they  accompany  or  precede. 

"Storm,  cold,  rain,  and  ty 
tempest  announce  their  ap- 
the 

eelVernif  a  \s  irclev-t  telegraphic 
post  l*>  i-lijirictoriitK-  signs 
that  are  easily  . . gm/<d. 

••  Violent  cracklings  indicate  *  ; 

n  nearby  thunderstorm,  ap¬ 
proaching  if  the  noises  grow 
more  frequent,  receding  if 
they  Income  less  frequent  and  I 

feebler. 

"A  hail-cloud  passing  near  f  L 
the  antenna  causes  a  slight  •  jH  L 
whistling  in  the  receivers,  due 
to  it..-  rapid  lumwion  ..f  B 

charges  between  the  electrified 
hailstones  ns  they  encounter 
each  other . /  I 

"A  fall  of  temperature,  n 

•I -ring  !!•-•  nr-  |.c  *  F 

ceiled  by  dry.  infrequent . 

Sow" 

"If  the  wind  is  ala  ml  to 
change,  the  parasites  are  of 
...irv 

to  form  in  groups. 

"  Nmnerniis  cracklings,  with  - 

which  are  mingled,  from  rime 
to  time,  with  some  regularity, 
powerful  detonations,  precede 
gnat  li»mm.tnr  drprewi.m* 
and  herald  tempests. 

"The  approach  of  rain, 
snow,  or  fog.  by  improving 
the  rnnductihility  of  the  mr 
and  soil,  favors  radiotelegraph- 

ic  communication;  cold  and  "FAKE, 

dryness,  on  the  other  hand,  in-  .  , 

terfere  with  it.  A  ,f*‘urr  001  ' 

"There  are  parusites  of  all 
intensities— of  all  kinds,  and  of 

nil  wave-lengths,  just  as  there  are  an  infinity  of  mcteorologir 
phenomena . 

"It  would  doubtless  lie  rash  to  base  on  our  data  alone  a  table 
for  forecasting  the  weather,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  our  study 
of  the  electric  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  will  lead  to  an 
art  of  me tooro logic  prediction,  and  that  sure  prognostications 
can  lie  obtained  frem  general  observations,  organized  with 
judgment. 

"Governments  that  have  established  meteorological  stations 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  should 
surely  lie  interested  in  the  organization,  at  those  stations,  of 
aerologic  investigation  through  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

"The  necessary  material  would  not  be  expendve  and  would 
bo  easy  to  install;  the  methods  of  observation  would  be  simple, 
and  the  staff  of  the  station  would  not  he  overburdened . 

"Doubtless  comparison  of  the  data  thus  obtained  with  the 
ordinary  meteorological  bulletins  will  soon  reveal  a  dose  relation 
between  them — a  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  in  accordance 
with  which  a  new  and  exact  science  of  weather  prognostication 
may  be  developed.” — Translation  made  for  The  Literart 
Digest. 


RIPENING  FRUIT  BY  ELECTRICITY 


FEW  OF  US  KNOW  what  a  really  good  banana  tastes  like, 
for  most  of  us  live  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
the  lumanas  grow.  Obviously  the  fruit  can  not  be  allowed 
to  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  those  that  wc  get  are  ripened  artificially, 
or  more  frequently  not  thoroughly  ripened  at  all.  A  method  of 
artificial  ripening  that  shall  rival  that  effected  by  the  sun’s 
rays  while  the  bunch  hangs  on  the  tree  is  evidently  desirable. 
A  firm  in  Spokane.  Washington,  believes  that  it  has  solved  I  ho 
problem  by  the  installation  of  electrically-heated  banana¬ 
ripening  rooms.  Says  The  Electrical  Review  and  Western  Elec¬ 
trician  (Chicago,  March  22); 

"The  experiment  was  carried  out  by  placing  heater*  on  the 

side  of  the  wall  about  two  feet 
^ ^  above  the  floor  line,  and  altho 

Wthe  temperature  varied  five 

degrees  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  it  was  proven  that 
100  per  cent,  or  the  fruit 
rould  lie  marketed,  and  a 
permanent  installation  was  im¬ 
mediately  put  in  both  rooms. 
There  rooms  are  ltl  by  18  by 
7  feet  and  have  a  capacity  of 
J00  bunches  each." 


By  means  of  a  fan  the  air  is 
blown  through  the  heaters 
against  a  distributing  Iward 
into- the  room.  There  is  no 
appreciable  difference  in  tem¬ 
perature  in  any  part  of  the 
room,  which  ensures  equal 
ripening.  At  first  a  thermo¬ 
stat  was  installed,  but  this 
was  found  unncoeaaary,  as  an 
even  temperature  could  lie 
maintain'd  without  it*  use. 
That  other  fruit*  are  now 
ripened  artificially  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale,  and  that  there* 
is  probably  a  great  future  to 
this  industry,  we  learn  from  a 
notice  in  the  "Current  Com¬ 
ment"  department  of  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association  (Chicago). 
Persimmon*  and  date*,  «r 
peeially,  may  be  treated  in 
this  way: 


"It  i*  found  that  dates  in  California  and  Arizona  only  excep¬ 
tionally  reach  maturity,  but,  a*  shown  by  experiments  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department,  they  can  lie  matured 
by  artificial  means.  In  an  interesting  article  Prof.  Francis  K. 
Lloyd  explains  that  fruits,  the  aetringeney  of  which  in  the 
unripe  slate  is  due  to  tannin,  after  ripening  contain  just  ns 
much  tannin  as  before,  but  that  it  has  undergone  n  change  or 
combination  with  some  other  substance*  which  prevents  the 
solution  of  the  tannin  in  the  saliva  and  henco  obviates  its 
astringent  taste  and  action.  This  effect  may  In*  brought 
a  boat,  in  the  cav*  of  dates  and  persimmons,  by  means  of  heat, 
alcohol.  carl>on  dioxid.  or  acetic  acid.  The  ease  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  oranges  recently  condemn'd  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  does  not  come  in  the  same 
class.  Oranges  have  no  starch  to  lx*  converted  into  sugar;  henco 
the  sweating  process  to  which  those  oranges  were  subjected 
merely  colored  them  artificially  instead  of  ripening  them. 
Indeed,  the  ground  on  which  the  Government  seiz'd  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  fruit  mentioned  above  was  that  it  was  mis¬ 
branded  as  naturally  ripened  fruit.  Fruit  actually  ripened 
by  artificial  means  can  not  be  said  to  lie  unwholesome." 


INTERVIEWING  A  CUBIST 


IF  YOU  DON'T  “feel"  a  cubist  picture,  give  it  up.  But 
above  all  things  don't  ask  anybody  who  is  supposed  to 
know,  or  who  insinuates  that  he  knows,  to  explain  anything. 
It  puts  him  in  a  bad  humor.  If  you  should  ever  chance  to  meet 
Picasso,  the  Spanish  painter  and  arch-Cubist,  you  would  be  put 
upon  your  honor  not  to  mention  the  subject  to  him,  for  it  would 
spoil  the  whole  evening  for  him.  and  he  would  become  morose  and 
wouldn't  talk  at  all.  Kate  Carew,  the  clever  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Tribune,  met  him  recently  in  Paris,  but  had  to  be 
put  under  bond  to  keep  the  peaoe  before  the  door  was  opened  to 
this  vision.  Her  hostess  who  arranged  the  meeting  oonfest 
that  sho  understood  all  about  these  squares  of  canvas  that 
emulate  the  paving-stum*  of  the  street,  but  she,  too,  refused 
to  be  drawn  into  any  not  of  revelation*.  Only  she  did  it  "sweetly." 
“Ono  can't  explain  these  things.  You  must  simply  find  them  for 
yourself.  .  .  .  I  always  understand,  of  course."  The  correspond¬ 
ent  tried  to  acquire  the  understanding  mind  before  she  encoun¬ 
tered  Picasso  in  person,  and,  under  the  benign  smile  of  her  hostess, 
exercised  her  ingenuity  upon  one  or  two  picture*  of  Matisse,  the 
first  of  the  innovators: 

“I  was  out  in  the  cold.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  and  me 
with  such  an  eager,  inquiring,  young  mind,  too! 

“I  looked  at  the  bluest  Matisse. 

“It  showed  gentlemen  and  ladies,  old  enough  to  know  better, 
very  lightly  clad  for  the  time  of  year  or  any  time  of  year. 

“They  appeared  to  be  eating  fruit  and  thinking. 


Fn«i  r*vs  ' 

Tilt  RUDE  DESCENDING  A  STAIRCASE. 

A  near-Cublst  Interpretation  of  a  dally  subway  dcin..a*tr»tfc 


"  'Anything  to  do  with  the  Garden  of  Eden?’  I  inquired, 
tentatively. 

“It  had. 

“My  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  was  getting  on,  and 
my  head  swelled  a  little. 


"Thus  encouraged.  I  progrest  still  further.  I  wont  and 
squinted  at  some  pink  and  blue  and  yellow  chrysanthemum-like 
splotches. 

“  1  Do  you  know.'  I  said  dreamily,  *  I  seem  to  get  a  kind  of 
Japanese  feeling  here,' 
and  I  put  my  head  a  tri¬ 
fle  to  the  side  and  gazed. 

"  'There  you  are!*  ex¬ 
claimed  my  hostess  tri¬ 
umphantly.  'That's  just 
it.  That's  what  I  mean. 

One  can't  explain  these 
things.  One  must  feel. 

One  must  not  look  for 
details,  one  must  get  an 
impression,  an  emotion. 

That  is  a  portrait  of 
Matisse's  wife  in  her 
Japanese  Idmono.' 

“It  seemed  to  have 
been  an  excellent  guess. 

I  was  in  luck. 

"Now,  bet  wren  our¬ 
selves,  I  never  did  find 
Mme.  Matisse  in  tho 
picture,  but  I  am  prac¬ 
tically  sure  that  I  traced 
the  kimono;  1  found  that 
among  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  splashc*. 

"Mv  stock  jumped  up 
with  alacrity  after  that 
brilliant  effort.  I  was 
treated  as  an  equal." 

This  interchange  was 
only  by  way  of  filling 
in  time  until  tho  Cubist 
painter  arrived: 

"A  short,  stocky,  boy¬ 
ish  figure  with  one  baud  on  the  h«ad  of  a  huge  snow-white  dog. 

"Amid  a  chorus  of  welcome  ho  came  further  into  the  room, 
nodded  amiably  to  every  one  and  was  presented  to  me,  the  only 
outsider. 

"He  looks  very  young.  He  is  thirty-one,  really,  but  he  does 
not  seem  any  where  mar  that.  He  is  built  like  an  athlete, 
with  his  unusually  broad  shoulders  and  masculine  frame,  and 
his  hands  and  fret  are  a  contradiction,  as  they  are  very  small  and 
delicately  formed.  His  hands  look  older  than  his  face,  for  they 
are  veined  and  knotted  like  the  hands  of  the  aged;  yet  they 
are  artistic,  with  long,  pointed  fingers  and  sensitive,  delicate 
finger  tips. 

"His  fare  is  another  contradiction. 

"It  is  the  face  of  a  Spanish  troubadour. 

"You  instinctively  long  to  set'  him  with  a  sombrero  and  a 
cloak  and  a  red  rose  between  his  lips,  twanging  a  guitar. 

“He  has  a  smooth,  olive  skin  guiltless  of  hair  on  cheek  or  chin 
or  mouth.  His  features  are  perfect.  A  Grecian  nose,  beautifully 
formed  mouth,  eyes  ret  rather  wide  apart  under  well- arched 
brows,  and  thick,  black  hair  cut  short  except  for  one  lock  w  hich 
will  come  straggling  down  over  his  forehead. 

"It  isn't  the  face  of  a  fanatic  or  a  dreamer. 

"It  isn't  the  face  «>f  a  practical  business  man  who  sees  iKitwiblo 
sales  in  sensationalism. 

"It  isn’t  the  fare  of  a  humorist  who  would  enjoy  siKiofing  u 
guileless  public. 

"No;  it  is  the  very  handsome  fare  of  a  simple,  sincere  artist, 
without  much  sense  of  humor,  perhaps,  but  with  conviction  and 
strength. 

"How  ho  can  ever  paint  such  ugly  figures  ns  he  does,  when 
he  lias  only  to  hiok  in  a  mirror,  copy  what  ho  sees,  and  turn  out 
something  worth  the  trouble,  I  can’t  understand. 
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“His  clothes  were  still  another  contradiction.  They  were 
well  built  and  quite  American  in  cut — that  is,  they  were  9ort  of 
loose  and  baggy  and  square  in  the  shoulders. 

"Ho  wore  a  sack-coat  suit  of  a  warm  brown,  that  golden  brown 
tint  the  leaves  tako  on  in  autumn,  a  black  cravat  most  care¬ 
fully  tied,  and  a  quito  irreproachable  collar. 

"Not  a  touch  of  the  Bohemian  here.  Those  clothes  might 
have  just  come  from  the  Stock  Exchange  or  an  afternoon  at 
the  Country  Club. 

"I  gazed  from  this  nice,  neat,  little  man  to  those  conceptions 
of  liia  brain  and  works  of  his  hands  which  hung  all  around  me, 
and  I  couldn’t  mako  things  fit  at  all. 

"1  consider  that  Post-Impressionists  ought  to  live  up  to  their 
pictures.  It  is  not  fair  that  they  should  go  around  looking 
quito  normal  and  natural  when  they  are  trying  to  make  us  aee 
things  in  abnormal  fashion." 


The  nearest  approach  to  talk  on  art  was  evoked  by  some 
preliminary  news  from  the  Now  York  Exhibition.  It  must  be 
gratifying  to  all  of  us  who  have  had  our  say  frankly  about 
Cubist  art  that  for  once  our  expatriate*  in  Paris  misjudged  us. 
The  hostess  of  the  occasion  here  described  came  up  and  told 
Picasso  that  she  had  scon  the  report  of  the  exhibition: 


‘“Ah I’  murmured  Picasso  in  bored  accents,  exactly  as  if  he 
hadn’t  anything  in  the  show  at  all,  and  you  know  he  has. 

"‘Yea,’  she  continued,  ‘but  it  was  a  very  short  one,  and  there 
was  no  mention  of  you.’ 

"‘Ah!’  said  Picasso,  and  the  subject  threatened  to  drop. 

‘“I  wonder  what  America  will  say  to  the  pictures?'  I  queried, 
vivaciously,  of  no  one  in  particular. 

"‘  Oh,  I  think  people  will  say  very  littlo,’  volunteered  the  host¬ 
ess.  ‘They  won’t  dare.  They’ll  lie  afraid  of  saying  the  wrong 
thing,  of  criticizing  adversely,  lest  they  prove  behind  the  time*.’ 

“‘Ah!’  said  PtauMO,  and  the  conviction  reached  mo  that  he 
doesn’t  really  care  a  bit  what  wo  say. 

'"I  don’t  ogreo  with  you,’  I  chimed  in  quickly,  turning  to  the 
hostess.  ‘America  dares  express  opinions  for  herself.  Sho 
is  not  like  England,  who  never  discovers,  but  waits  to  bo  told 


KUBELIK  AS  SEEN  BY  PICASSO. 


what  she  must  like  and  dislike.  England  was  really  funny 
during  her  first  attack  of  Post-Impressionism.' 

"‘Yes,’  smiled  tho  hostess.  *1  remember  that,  and  I  re¬ 
member  one  daring  soul  wanted  to  know  why  you  had  put  a 
violin  in  the  portrait  of  Kubelik.’ 

"Picasso  smiled  with  evident  enjoyment  of  this  joke,  and  he 
showod  two  rows  of  strong,  oven,  white  teeth. 


"‘How  did  you  find  England  funny?’  ho  asked,  turning  his 
head  toward  me  and  fixing  me  with  those  stodfast  eyes. 

“  He  is  exactly  like  a  straightforward  schoolboy  when  ho  asks  a 
question. 

!“  Oh,  I  mean  the  English  didn't  like  to  commit  themselves  by 


TIIK  OHIO  INAL  CUBIHT. 

- 1  tuk  the  fust  price  at  Iho  fslr  let  fall." 


criticism.  They  walked  round  and  round  the  rooms  in  stolid 
silence,  stealing  furtive  glances  at  their  neighbors  to  s**«  how 
they  were  affected.' 

'“And  you  think  Americans  are  different?'  pursued  Picasso. 

'“Yea,  very.  I  think  you  can  oount  upon  them  to  give  their 
opinions.' 

”’/Ah.’ said  Picasso. 

"He  had  finished  with  the  subject  and  with  mo  for  the  present, 
so  ho  dismissed  us  and  loaned  toward  tho  hostess,  addressing 
her  in  his  low,  deep  voice: 

"*I  didn’t  get  any  tickets  for  the  fight  next  week,'  he  said. 
’They  were  too  dear.  I  will  get  some  another  time,  when  there 
is  a  less  expensive  fight  going  on.’ 

"I  stared  in  surprize.  One  doesn't  think  of  artists  regularly 
attending  prizefights. 

"The  hostess  explained. 

”’I  want  Monsieur  IVasso  to  take  me  to  s  fight,'  she  said. 
*1  have  wished  to  see  a  real  one  ever  since  1  saw  tho  cinema 
pictures  of  tho  big  Johnson  fight.'" 

Miss  Carew  reports  that  Picasso  found  some  subjects  upon 
which  he  was  willing  to  talk.  Woman-suffrage  was  one,  Iho  he 
went  little  further  than  expressing  surprize  and  wonder  ut  tho 
woman's  " hike  to  Washington.”  Altogether  he  made  a  favorable 
impression: 

"  I  shall  never  believe  that  ho  is  anything  but  sincere.  He  has 
an  idea.  He  works  toward  it.  He  can  not  help  it  if  people  do 
not  follow  him.  he  says;  ho  must  pursue  bis  course,  and  he 
does. 

"Ho  seems  interested  in  all  thing",  and  there  is  an  inquiring 
note  in  his  voice  and  a  sympathy  in  his  glance  which  makes  you 
want  to  tell  him  much.  Then  hack  of  all  the  childlike  directness 
and  frankness  there  is  a  tantalizing  shade  of  something  you  do 
not  reach,  a  hint  of  idww  he  can  not  or  w  ill  not  express,  a  desire 
to  go  on  alone,  to  keep  the  door  of  tho  innermost,  chamber  closed. 
All  that  piques  your  curiosity  to  excess,  and  you  long  to  search 
deeper,  but.  of  course,  if  you  are  on  your  honor  you  can’t. 

"The  hostess  felt  she  had  left  us  alone  long  enough,  so  sho 
came  up  and  commenced  talking  books,  and  behold!  Picasso 
knew  H.  U.  Wells  and  several  other  English  writers,  and  for  a 
Spaniard  and  a  painter  that  is  remarkable.  I  assure  you  the 
average  Frenchman  you  meet  could  not  give  you  a  name  in 
English  literature  of  to-day,  but,  as  I  tell  you,  Picasso  is  a  thinker 
and  an  inquirer. 

"  life  is  of  interest  to  him.  There  is  nothing  jaded  in  his  point 
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of  view,  and  the  only  thing  which  it  rather  bores  him  to  discuss  is 
art.  Possibly  he  pretends  it  bores  him  to  protect  himself.  I 
am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  should  think  he  is  not  subtle 
enough  to  keep  up  the  subterfuge. 

"  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  enthralls  him  to 
paint  his  weird  imaginings  and  tires  him  to  discQss  them.’' 


REFORMED  SPELLING  AS  ENGLISH 
CONSERVATIVES  SEE  IT  - 

T  IS  SAFE  to  say  that  when  so  conservative  a  newspaper 
as  the  aristocratic  Morning  Post  (London)  prints  an  artido 
that  favors  the  cause  of  simplified  spelling,  ground  is  being 
gained  in  England.  Tho  writer.  E.  B.  Osborn,  summons  the 
best  of  the  arguments,  and  hopes  that  the  adherents  of  the 
reform  will  get  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  which  they 
desire,  tho  he  hastens  to  add  that  even  when  their  Blue  Book 
appears  ho  does  not  “propose  to  abandon  the  accepted  system 
of  spelling,  whioh  is.  after  all,  as  old  as  8t.  Paul’s  and  picturesque 
in  proportion  to  its  complexity."  He  declares  himself  to  be 
"middle-aged  and  a  sentimentalist,"  and  one  who  can  not 
help  "admiring  the  obstinacy  of  the  foster-fathers  of  the  Irish 
language  .  .  .  who  are  obdurately  of  tho  opinion  that  spelling 
should  bo  a  mystory  altogether  independent  of  pronunciation." 
He  takes  comfort  in  the  distant  prospect  of  the  gained  day  for 
the  simplifiers  indicated  by  the  fact  that  "the  spelling  reformers 
in  this  country  are  still  outnumbered  by  the  amiable  maniacs 
who  insist  that  Shakespeare's  plays  were  written  by  Bacon, 
or  even  by  the  diminishing  fraternity  of  the  earth-flat teners." 
That  the  English  society  has  for  its  president  "Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray,  who  is  the  greatest  Hellenist  of  this  generation  and  tho 
master  of  an  English  style  that  never  waste*  a  word  or  worrica 
it";  and  that  his  predecessor  was  Profeasor  Skeat.  "for  whom 
the  least  word  of  English  was  a  microcosm  of  English  history," 
manifestly  point  to  a  cause  that  can  not  be  laughed  out  of 
court.  So,  with  abatements  of  haste  and  pressure  in  argument 
necessary  for  dealing  with  a  people  who  move  slowly,  the  favor¬ 
able  reasons  are  rehearsed : 

"In  certain  foreign  countries,  as  Professor  Rippmann  points 
out.  many  improvements  in  spelling  have  been  made  of  late 
years.  You  have  only  to  compare  a  German  book  recently 
printed  with  one  dat(d  before  1880  to  see  that  Germany  has 
not  boon  as  conservative-minded  in  this  matter  as  might  havo 
been  expected.  In  Holland  momentous  changes  have  been 
lately  accomplished.  In  France  the  suggestions  of  spelling  re¬ 
formers  have  always  been  considered  on  their  merits,  and 
occasionally  adopted;  in  Italy,  where  they  write  *f  for  ’ph’  as 
in  filosofia  without  compunction  or  repining,  the  scheme  of 
phonetic  spelling  recently  proposed  by  the  learned  Senator 
Luciani  has  many  influential  adherents.  And  in  the  Dominions, 
tho  Cnnadu  is  still  stodfast  in  its  official  opposition  to  the  in¬ 
novations  suggested  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  (during  his  second  term 
os  President)  and  other  Americanizing  authorities,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  simplification 
is  slowly  but  surely  gathering  force.  In  questions  of  this  kind, 
however,  neither  the  example  of  the  intelligent  foreigner  nor 
even  the  predilections  of  Greater  Britain  can  be  regard'd  as 
authoritative;  the  English  language,  that  gigantic  fabric  of 
architectural  sound  or  ‘frozen  music’  (it  is  Madame  do  Stall's 
phrase)  which  has  been  a  thousand  years  in  the  building,  is  the 
Englishman’s  chief  heritage,  and  it  rests  with  him  to  oppose  any 
changes  on  the  score  of  expediency  which  would  involve  the 
slightest  loss  of  its  ancient  and  momentous  beauty." 

The  arguments  from  expediency  are  urged  even  more  strongly 
in  this  country,  so  much  so  that  we  recently  read  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  would  soon  introduce  the  reform  in  its  public  schools. 
England  is  not  insensible  to  this  plea: 

"English  children,  we  are  told,  waste  too  much  of  their  in¬ 
valuable  time  on  the  tiresome,  tricky  task  of  learning  how  to 
siwll  in  the  customary  fashion;  it  takes  them  2.320  hours  to 
learn  to  read  and  spell  with  such  fluency  and  accuracy  as  can  be 


acquired  by  the  German  child  in  1,302  hours  and  by  the  Italian 
child  in  945  hours.  The  eeoentrieities  of  the  existing  system 
have  other  unhappy  consequences;  every  teacher  knows,  for 
example,  that  doubt  as  to  how  a  word  should  be  spelled  which  is 
readily  used  in  conversation  restricts  a  child’s  written  vocab¬ 
ulary.  and  so  prevents  the  acquisition  of  a  fluent  and  easy  style 
of  composition.  Even  with  grown-up  people  this  factor  of  hesi¬ 
tation  comes  into  play.  (I  frankly  confess  that  1  sometimes  use 
a  second-best  word  in  writing  against  time,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  hunt  up  a  dictionary  to  see  how  the  mol  juste  spells 
itself.)  No  doubt  the  children,  if  they  were  allowed  a  voice 
in  the  matter,  would  vote  unanimously  for  a  change  which  would 
relieve  them  of  the  dismal  necessity  of  memorizing  lists  of  words 
in  which  the  sound  does  not  help  one  to  see  what  letters  should 
be  used. 

"We  have  all  given  precious  hours  to  this  doleful  business, 
which  might  have  been  spent  on  the  more  humane  games;  such 
mnemonic  gibberish  as  ‘all  the  oeives,  seize,  ceiling,  weir'  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  lumber-rooms  of  remembrance  to  show  how 
difficult  it  was  to  acquire  the  craft  of  writing  accurately.  Teach¬ 
ers.  a  conservative  race  as  a  rule,  seem  to  be  agreed  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  lighten  this  monstrous  tax  on  the  growing 
time  of  the  modern  child.  Again,  the  spelling  he  loams  by  eye 
rather  than  by  ear  does  not  help  him  to  avoid  bad  hubits  in 
pronunciation  and  conserve  that  ’beauty  of  the  word'  which  is 
a  jewel  or  a  flower  as  the  case  may  be. 

"Secondly,  the  fact  that  our  traditional  spilling  is  so  seldom 
determined  by  the  actual  pronunciation  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  the  foreigner  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  English.  Our  language 
is  in  many  respects  tho  best  instrument  of  expression  in  exist¬ 
ence;  its  grammar  and  method  of  word-building  arc  as  simple 
as  effective;  its  vast  vocabulary  has  absorbed  and  assimilated  all 
that  is  most  vital  in  the  Teutonic  and  Latin  families  of  language, 
and  it  has  made  better  use  of  Grrek  elements  than  any  other 
living  longue.  It  is  a  language  of  languages,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  conquer  for  itself  the  place  which  Latin  hold  on  the 
lips  of  all  nationalities  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Reform  its  spelling 
so  that  he  who  hears  correctly  may  lx*  able  to  write  accurately, 
and  nothing  can  stand  in  the  way  of  English  boooming  tho 
universal  language." 

Of  course,  as  our  English  advocate  secs,  these  "arguments  havo 
been  duly  enforced  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  other  persons  of  practical  intelligence."  Mr.  Oslxirn, 
moreover,  sees  "other  and  subtler  weapons  in  the  spelling 
reformer's  armory": 

"The  existing  system  is  not.  as  they  are  able  to  show,  so 
deeply  rooted  in  ancient  usage  as  most  people  imagine.  Tho 
oldeet  English  of  all  was.  like  old  French  and  old  German, 
written  phonetically.  Then  came  the  Norman  invasion,  bring¬ 
ing  in  an  army  of  new  words,  and  the  spelling  of  English  was 
changed  to  suit  the  ideas  of  tho  invaders.  To  take  an  example, 
tho  vowol-eound  in  ‘house.’  which  formerly  had  much  the  same 
sound  as  that  in  'loose*  (as  it  still  has  in  certain  dialects  of 
Northern  England),  was  written  ‘ou’  because  that  was  the 
Norman  method  of  representing  the  ‘on’  sound,  later  on.  when 
printing  was  invented,  the  spelling  of  English  became  to  some 
extent  standardized.  Obviously  the  compositors  could  not  Is* 
allowed  to  spell  as  they  liked,  and  rules  came  into  lx*ing  for  their 
guidance,  tho  these  were  never  rigidly  appliad.  Many  of  tho 
early  printers  of  English  hooks  acquired  their  craft  in  Holland, 
which  explains  a  certain  number  of  eccentricities,  such  as  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  an  ’h’  into  ‘ghost.’  The  appearance  of  printed 
books,  with  their  more  uniform  spelling,  did  not.  however,  pre¬ 
vent  the  pronunciation  from  changing;  as  time  went  on  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  bet  wren  the  written  and  the  spoken  word  became  so 
great  that  the  former  cased,  as  a  rule,  to  havo  tho  power  of 
checking  changes  in  the  latter,  or  even  of  reducing  tho  rate  at 
which  they  proceeded.  Then  came  the  age  of  the  etymologists, 
during  which  spelling  was  stereotyp'd  into  its  present  form. 

"The  ‘polit'-st  authors'  of  that  period  of  an  all-pervading 
Latinity  looked  on  those  who  still  strove  to  adjust  the  spelling 
to  the  pronunciation  as  tasteless  barbarians  who  wished  to 
'confound  all  our  ethnologies.'  and  utterly  vulgarize  the  lan¬ 
guage.  (See  the  Spectator,  No.  135.)  It  became  tho  fashion 
among  men  of  culture  to  glorify  Latin  at  the  cost  of  their  poor, 
homely  mother-tongue,  and.  naturally  enough,  everything  was 
done  to  ennoble  the  latter  by  making  its  words  more  like  their 
Latin  equivalents  to  look  at.  So  *b'  reappeared  in  ‘debt’  and 
'c'  in  perfect,  tho  the  words  had  lost  those  letters  before  ever 
they  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror." 
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PROMOTING  SOAP  AND  MUSIC 

THAT  the  same  methods  effective  in  booming  a  baking- 
powder  or  a  brand  of  soap  may  make,  at  least  in 
Europe,  the  reputation  of  a  musician  will,  perhaps, 
startle  the  unmusical,  who  accept,  without  question,  the  fiat 
that  Paderewski  or  Hofmann  or  John  Powell  is  the  world's 
greatest  pianist.  The  speaker  delivers  himself  with  so  much 
assurance  that  to  the  uninitiated  he  seems  to  have  access  to 
founts  of  wisdom  or  appreciation  undreamed  of  by  the  non- 
clcct .  But  the  sacred  fount  is  only  a  money-bag,  we  an-  a^und 
by  John  Powell,  the  young  Virginian  pianist,  who  tells,  in  M  utical 
America  (New  York),  how 
reputations  an-  made  in 
the  European  musical 
world.  The  process  ought 
to  bo  of  interest  to  us, 
sineo  we  an*  prone  to  ac- 
oept  what  is  any  way 
widely  asserted  on  tho 
other  side.  "Sales  of  mu¬ 
sical  wares  are  promoted  in 
some  European  conters" 
quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
promotion  of  groceries, 
declares  Mr.  Powell.  An 
artist,  who  happen*  to 
have  n  strong  financial 
hacking  may  tuke  several 
t  housand  dollars  to  a  man¬ 
ager  with  the  injunction, 

"Here  is  $'20,000  —  take 
this  anil  make  me  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  this  city."  The 
promoter  may  only  use  a 
third  of  this  amount  in 
making  the  reputation  of 
tin1  urtist,  says  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ell,  but  if  he  could  not  have  til  least  So.OtX)  for  himself  he 
would  not  undertake  tho  job.  Mr.  Powell  rehear*-*  a  story 
that  he  read  in  a  populnr  American  publication  that  exactly 
furnishes  the  analogy: 

"According  to  this  yarn,  u  young  man  had  become  a  traveling 
salesman  for  a  brand  of  canned  groceries  and  his  territory  waa 
a  section  or  the  United  States  where  rival  brands  of  g«>od*  were 
much  letter  established.  As  his  employer*  did  not  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  boom  their  products  in  this  section  by  advertising,  tho 
young  man  prepared  a  set  of  booklet*,  outlining  tho  merits  of 
each  article  in  his  ‘line.’  Those  he  did  not  distribute  to  the 
dealers,  but  to  the  actual  consumers  in  each  town,  going  from 
house  to  house  and  leaving  with  his  booklets  a  verba!  bid  for 
patronage. 

"Most  important  of  the  salesman’s  aids,  however,  was  a  littlo 
band  of  ’booster*'  which  he  organized  in  each  city.  Their  duty 
was  to  talk  up  the  virtue*  of  this  brand  of  canned  good*,  for 
which  they  were  to  receive  a  compensation  in  the  form  of  a 
l>ercentagc  on  the  sale  of  throe  goods  in  their  town.  As  a  result 
of  these  methods,  the  dealers  in  the  various  cities  began  to  order 
this  certain  brand  in  larger  quantities,  until  eventually  it  became 
the  favorite  brand  of  that  section,  with  results  of  promotion, 
partnership,  etc.,  for  the  adroit  young  salesman." 

The  reputation  acquired  by  similar  methods  for  the  musician 
"will  last  as  long  as  the  money  last*,  and  probably  longer," 
ho  admits.  This  is  how  it  is  done: 

“In  the  first  place,  the  name  of  the  new  artist  will  be  on  the 
promoter’s  lip*  continually.  Every  other  musician  will  be 
assured  that.  \So-and-No’  is  the  greatest  living  pianist  or  that 
•  What’s-His-Name'  is  the  only  real  violinist. 

"The  most  subtle  factor  in  the  making  of  the  artist’s  reputa¬ 
tion  is  a  coterie  of  so-called  music  lovers,  who  spread  the  evangel 
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of  the  new  artist's  fame  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  ’boosters'  of 
our  friend,  the  grocery  salesman.  So  unseen  are  the  wires  by 
which  these  persons  are  worked  and  so  closely  are  they  knit 
together,  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  place  hi*  finger 
on  them  and  say,  'Thr»e  are  the  employe**  of  the  reputation 
trust.' 

"Call  them  a  'free  list.'  if  you  choose,  the  fact  remains  that 
some  time  liefore  the  artist  has  even  apjwared  in  the  city  these 
supposedly  disinterested  advance  couriers  go  around  insinuating¬ 
ly  with  such  remarks  as  'Wait  until  you  hear  “Such-and-Such," 
he  is  superb.'  A*  these  persons  are  suppose*!  to  Iki  musical 
authorities,  the  suggestion  germ  gets  in  it*  work, and  by  the  time 
the  artist  actually  makes  hi*  appearance  the  less  informed  concert- 
goers  are  almost  afraid  to  pronounce  his  work  as  being  below 
the  advance  estimate**  of  the  'boosters.' 

"It  is  quite  evident, 
therefore,  that  tho  last 
thing  in  tho  world  to  be 
welcomed  by  this  reputa¬ 
tion  trust  would  be  a  wide¬ 
spread  creation  of  ran  I 
music  apprcciators.  If 
the  general  public  had  u 
definite  standard  from 
which  to  judge  the  work  of 
artists,  tho  advance  puf¬ 
fery  of  tho  ‘boosters' 
would  ho  of  merely  tetnpo- 
rary  value,  for  tho  public 
would  simply  set  this 
praise  aside  upon  hearing 
the  performer,  in  ease  lie 
proved  unworthy.  Nor 
would  the  mod  of  sugges¬ 
tion  find  fertile  soil,  for 
the  simple  reason  that 
each  music  lover  would 
Ih*  sufficient  unto  himself 
when  it  catno  to  passing 
judgmout." 

Mr.  Powell  gives  other 
curious  side-lights  on  the 
psychology  of  the  musical 
world.  Wo  an*  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  our  own  pianist" 
thnxigh  an  innate  "tendency  to  desin*  all  tho  good  things  iu 
music  one  see*  one's  neighbor  enjoying."  It  seem*  true  tin- 
world  over.  Berlin  "notice*,"  he  dec-lams,  "do  not  do  un 
artist  any  good  iu  Berlin,  but  he  tak.**  thorn  to  London.  while 
the  London  criticisms  have  weight  in  Vienna,  and  so  on." 
Whistler  said  in  his  famous  lecture  "Ten  o'clock":  “There 
never  was  an  artistic  age;  then-  never  was  an  artistic  people." 
Mr.  Powell,  perhaps  in  unconscious  imitation,  doc  lares,  "Them 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  real  musical  public  anywhere  in  the  world." 
Elaborating  the  dictum  in  this  way: 

"We  have  yet  to  find  a  real  musical  public  in  any  of  our  music 
centers.  Them  an-  a  number  of  persons  in  each  city  who  do 
appmeiate  good  music,  and  they  an-  tho  one*  whoso  education 
and  instinct  make  it  possible  for  them  to  get  the  lies!  oaf  of  music. 
Other  people  know  that  it  is  nice  to  listen  to  music  and  like  to 
have  their  ear*  'tickled,'  but  such  appreciation  a*  they  have  is 
mostly  a  matter  of  suggestion. 

"Those  persons  who  do  know  what  good  music  means  may  or 
may  not  bo  on  the  fringe  of  what  is  called  '  society.'  Individual* 
in  this  inner  sphere  who  belong  to  the  'ear-tickling'  class  an- 
apt  to  realize  that  being  posted  on  musical  affair*  is  quite  the 
'proper  thing.’  What  is  more  natural,  then,  than  that  they 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  guidance  of  acquaintance**  whom 
they  believe  to  lie  well  informed.  If  the  latter  have  social  am¬ 
bitions.  they  will  jump  at  the  chance  of  becoming  musical  men¬ 
tors  to  persons  whose  friendship  will  be  so  valuable. 

"That  is  where  the  element  of  suggestion  comes  in.  conscious 
suggestion,  in  this  case.  To  be  sun-,  you  may  insist  that  this 
is  an  extreme  caae,  but  there  are  every-day  examples  of  uncon¬ 
scious  musical  suggestion.  All  this  suggestion,  whether  inten¬ 
tional  or  unconscious,  can  scarcely  help  having  something  of  a 
lasting  effect — even  upon  human*  so  nearly  lacking  iu  souls  us 
the  more  shallow  social  butterflies. " 


POWKLL.  TIIP.  WREHTLINO  PIANIST 


Plano  practise  la  all  he  ntwsla  to  kMp  him  In  form  to  meet  nsnt  miat-rs  »*  mbs  r<«vnll» 
shown  In  a  New  York  omnrtum.  litre  he  I*  phoU«r»|>hrU  wrong  bWc  up. 


Religion  an®  Social  Service 

- - - _ 


MR.  BRYAN’S  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

HAT  the  Secretary  of  State  is  “a  force  for  moral  and 
religious  life  quite  beyond  any  other  man  among  his 
fifty  thousand  fellow  citizens."  is  asserted  without  quali¬ 
fication  by  a  clergyman  of  Lincoln.  Neb.  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  case 
of  the  prophet  honored  at  home.  He  is  "a  model  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  neighbor."  Ho  seems  to  have  been  a  normally  devel¬ 
oped  Christian  boy.  says  the  Row  Thomas  M.  Shipherd  in  The 
ConffregalionaliMt  (Boston).  At  fourteen  he  dcclan-d  his  faith, 
and  from  that  time  till  now  he  has  worked  at  this  profession  as 
he  was  given  to  understand  it.  We  read: 

"His  has  been  an  intuitive  and  punitive  faith.  His  interest 
in  religion  has  been  intellectual  only  as  he  has  found  arguments 
to  buttress  the  fait  h  that  was  in  him. 

"For  him  there  ore  no  intellectual  difficulties — the  soul  of 
religion  in  its  simplest  forms  was  in  him  and  is  unshakeu  to  this 
day.  Doubt  seems  never  to  have  dwelt  in  him.  as  is  the  case 
with  many  men.  His  participation  in  church  work  and  life  doe* 
not  suffer  vacation  moods.  He  gives  a  tenth  of  his  income  to 
the  work  of  the  Kingdom.  He  has  probably  given  more  money, 
quietly  and  without  np<*ciul  urging,  to  church-building  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  than  any  other  citizen.  He  ha*  done 
this  in  n  way  thut  has  kept  the  fact  from  public  knowledge. 

"It  is  with  undisguised  pride  that  he  will  tell  you  that  he  holds 
the  memliership  of  longest  continuous  standing  m  tin-  local 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  lie  keeps  in  the  building  a  nxim  which  he  utu* 
very  occasionally  and  which  he  pru\  ides  as  a  guest-room  at  the 
disposal  of  the  association.  Not  only  have  a  great  nuntbir  of 
the  religious  organizations  benefited  by  his  generosity,  but  every 
public  enterprise  of  importance  appeals  first  to  Mr.  Bryan.  .  .  . 

"So  far  as  one  can  discover.  Mr.  Bryan  has  no  spendthrift 
habits  suve  that  of  the  beneficent  citizen  and  the  tithing  Chris¬ 
tian.  No  more  unassuming  citizen  walks  the  xtn-ets  of  IJncoln 
or  rides  in  its  street-cars.  There  seems  to  la*  no  craving  for 
luxury,  no  concern  for  pretense.  He  is  as  o|x*n  to  approach  as 
an  unspoiled  child.  As  he  has  a  feeling  for  an  audience  and  au 
intuition  that  guides  him  to  a  response  from  it.  so  he  has  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  an  individual  and  comes  into  sun*  comradeship  with 
individuals.  Them  is  more  than  shallow  policy,  for  herein  lies 
the  genius  of  the  man.  he  is  infected  with  an  unyielding  iutcrvsl 
in  folks.  Ho  is  a  good  fellow  hecau**-  he  liki-*  fellows  as  he  like* 
nothing  else." 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a  Presbyterian,  but  the  little  Methodist  Church 
near  his  home  at  Normal  often  ms««  him.  "His  tolcraldv  wide 
hnml-shukiiig  experience  lias  not  wearied  or  sickened  him  of 
plain  folks.”  He  is  ever  ready  to  defend  the  proposition,  that 
the  small  village  church  is  an  institution  more  valuable,  more 
Christian,  than  the  stately,  pretentious,  chilled  city  church. 
Further: 

"The  children  were  brought  up  in  the  little  neighlHirh<H»d 
church;  the  mother  long  had  a  class  of  young  people  in  the  Bible 
school.  One  child  has  since  become  an  Episcopalian  and  one 
a  Congregationalism  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  give  their  ituim- 
diate  supjwirt  to  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  in  South 
Lincoln  thut  they  may  aid  the  new  enterprise  that  went  out 
from  the  mother  church  dow  n  town. 

"In  the  establishment  of  a  university  pastorate  by  the  I’res- 
byterian  Church  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  prime  mover 
and  a  chief  supporter.  His  word  at  the  ("ongr*iratnmal  confer¬ 
ence  last  year  was  effective  in  starting  some  of  the  slower  brethren 
to  the  same  end.  and  so  the  establishment  of  a  university  pastor 
for  Congregational  students  at  the  State  school  is  in  a  measure 
due  to  his  influence. 

"It  is  probably  true  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  large 
would  name  him  as  their  first  layman,  and  yet  he  is  like  the  lay¬ 
men  generally  in  this  part  of  the  country,  he  has  no  absorbed 
or  exclusive  interest  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  such.  He  is 
first  a  Presbyterian  because  this  Church  was  his  alma  m-tUr, 
but  his  prime  interest  is  in  the  Kingdom  and  the  Kingdom 
motive." 


THE  PULPIT  AND  THE  “NEW  DANCES" 

THE  DANCE  CRAZE  has  awakened  the  denunciations 
of  the  pulpit,  and  only  a  week  or  two  ago  the  his¬ 
toric  rostrum  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  ns  well  os 
C'atbolie  pulpits  in  Brooklyn  and  Muntclair,  heard  these 
dances  condemned.  We  should  not  venture  to  say  then*  was 
a  parallel  iu  the  case  of  giving  a  dog  a  bail  name  and  killing 
him;  but  anything  named  a  "turkey  trot"  could  not  emerge 
with  credit.  The  Montclair  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Father 
William  A.  Brothers,  declared  that  "indulgence  in  the  turkey 
trot,  the  tango,  and  other  objectionable  modern  dances 
is  as  much  a  violation  of  the  seventh  commandment  as 
adultery."  Father  Brothers,  to  be  sun*,  admitted  he  had  not 
seen  any  of  these  dances  in  question,  but  he  knows  from  tho 
descriptions  of  them  thut  they  an*  indecent.  Both  the  Catholic 
clergymen  luu-ked  their  arguments  by  reading  an  editoriul  on 
the  subject  printed  in  the  New  York  Nun.  Father  Donnelly,  of 
Brooklyn.  cnforci-d  the  effect  of  his  rending  by  saying:  "Now 
that  does  not  come  from  a  church  pa|K*r.  that  is  not  from  The 
Catholic  Timt*,  nor  any  other  organ  of  the  Church,  but  from  a 
nun-sectarian  paper,  one  might  eall  it  a  pagan  pa|»er."  If  news¬ 
papers  an*  "so  stirred  up  by  the  terrible  conditions  existing."  lie 
asks,  "what  should  wv  of  the  Church  think;  what  must  lx-  the 
truth;  what  must  Ik-  our  duty?"  The  editorial  in  question  wai 
named  “The  Revolt  of  Decency,"  and  ran  thus: 

"That  tin*  police  authorities  of  New  York  should  Ik-  driven  to 
a  close  inspection  of  the  many  dance  halls  now  ojicii  to  those 
whose  idle  or  wink  disposition*  have  drawn  them  to  the  miscalled 
‘new  dances’  was  inevitable.  Gnat  u*  is  the  |Hipulnrity  of  these 
graceless  contortions  and  numerous  tho  their  practitioners  an*, 
there  n-main  a  saving  intelligence  and  morality  in  the  com¬ 
munity  which  recognize  their  significance  and  loathe  their 
indecency. 

"Let  the  seemingly  inendihh*  prolestutions  that  innocence  and 
virtue  may  indulge  hi  these  excises  without  realization  of  their 
origin  ami  meaning  Ik*  accepted.  Politeness  und  optimism 
dictate  t hi-  insult  to  intelligence.  There  remains  on  those 
possessing  knowledge  and  conscience  the  iiiesenpuble  duty  of 
protecting  the  ignorant  and  the  weak  a*  much  from  their  folly 
a«  from  the  deigns  of  the  vieiou*.  The  task  is  to  exert  every 
influence  to  prevent  the  loss  of  such  ground  as  has  Ixcn  gained 
by  society  in  its  history-long  struggle  for  moral  progress,  n  loss 
that  is  inevitable  if  such  dances  as  are  now  under  consideration 
are  tolerated. 

"Far  from  lx*ing  ’new,'  these  dam-es  an*  a  reversion  to  the 
grossest  practises  of  *avage  man.  They  are  baaed  on  the  primi¬ 
tive  motive  of  the  orgies  enjoyed  by  the  nliorigiiial  inhabitants  of 
every  uncivilized  land.  Their  movement*  ami  steps  have  I  wen 
d<**cnlicd  with  exactitude  bv  explorers  and  missionaries  to  those 
peoples  w  e  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  inferior.  The  culminating 
extrav  agances  are  identical  with  t  hi*  ends  sought  by  the  benighted 
heathen,  save  only  lhat  the  heathen  is  mlecnu-d  by  a  frankness 
of  terminology  and  conduct  that  ha*  not  yet  Ik*cii  attained  hen*. 

"  I  “reserved  through  all  the  ages  by  the  habitues  of  low  resorts, 
by  stniin|K*t*  ami  their  patrons,  these  dams*,  have  never  lost 
their  original  reason  for  existence  or  Is-eii  deprived  of  their 
appeal  to  the  profligate  ami  the  dehost-d.  To-day,  whether 
practised  in  the  lowest  brothel  or  in  surroundings  more  expensive, 
they  retain  without  change  their  meaning  and  an*  unmodified  in 
tlicir  effect.  That  fora  moment  persons  of  respectable  antece¬ 
dent*  have  injudiciously  endured  their  introduction  in  places 
when*  dei-orum  guards  chastity  has  not  changed  their  nature  or 
obscunsl  their  menace. 

“Official  intervention,  the  blow  society  instinctively  strikes 
for  self-preservation,  eaii  do  no  more  than  circumscribe  the 
field  of  sordid  exploitation  of  mankind's  basest  passions  and 
weaknesses.  \"et.  restricted  Ibo  tho  field  of  its  usefulness  is,  it 
indicate*  wide-spread  recognition  of  the  ncci-saity  of  preserving 
those  standards  of  conduct  that  irk  the  reeklca*.  .  .  .  who  in  their 
folly  forget  that  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." 
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THE  "WAYS  OF  GOD”  IN  STORM 
AND  FLOOD 

ON  EASTER  SUNDAY  “the  choirs  of  Omaha  sang  'I 
Know  that  My  Redeemer  Liveth,’  and  the  whirling 
storm  drowned  out  the  anthem."  True  it  is.  continued 
The  Chrialian  Century  (Chicago,  Diseiplos  of  Christ),  that  "Na¬ 
ture.  howling  in  the  demon  of  the  gale.  Nature  exulting  in  the 
fury  of  tho  fire,  Nature 
dragging  tho  great  ship 
down  into  tho  black 
abyss,  Nature  over¬ 
whelming  cities  with  tho 
rushing  flood,  does  not 
of  herself  assure  us  a 
sufficiently  good  God  to 
satisfy  tho  needs  of  a 
time  when  men  sit  in  the 
midst  of  desolation." 

Yot  this  paper  goes  on 
to  doolaro  that  the  very 
doubt  which  overcomes 
believers  in  the  face 
of  such  catastrophes  as 
thoso  which  devastated 
the  Middle  West,  is  it¬ 
self  "an  appeal  to  u 
goodness  higher  than 
nature,”  "a  cry  to  tho 
God  that  veils  a  smil¬ 
ing  goodness  behind  tho 

calamities  of  life.”  So.  with  tho  thousand  ministers  who.  the 
Chicago  Advance  (Congtvgntionnlist)  tells  us,  had  to  interpret 
"the  strange  ways  of  God"  in  their  pulpits  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  the  editors  of  tho  church  weeklies  firmly  assert  their 
"new  sense  of  the  reality  of  that  which  can  not  bo  swept 
away  by  wind  or  flood."  And  such  papers  as  The  .Jewish 
Exponent  (Philadelphia)  stand  with  their  Christian  contempo¬ 
raries.  voicing  tho  belief  that,  as  the  Now  York  Christian 
Work  and  Evangelist  puts  it: 

"Such  an  accident  as  this,  revealing,  as  it  doc*,  the  im- 
potency  of  man  against  nature,  drive*  us  back  upon  tho 
higher  things.  There  is  no  secure  and  safe  resting-place  out¬ 


side  of  God.  The  failure  of  science,  in  these  crises,  drives  us 
hack  upon  faith.” 

But  there  are  also  those  who  see  in  “the  helplessness  of  man, 
when  opposed  by  these  forces,”  not  a  reason  for  faith,  but  a  con¬ 
clusive  argument  against  all  belief  in  God.  Tho  editor  of  tho 
Now  York  Freethought  weekly.  The  Truth  Seeker,  found  an 
item  in  an  Ohio  daily  telling  how  the  only  thing  left  in  a  certain 
wrecked  apartment  was  "a  scriptural  text,  framed  and  still 

hanging  pathetically  on 
a  patch  of  miraculously 
preserved  wall  space. 
The  placard  read: 

THE  LORD 
HATH  BEEN  . 
REMINDFUL 
OF  U8." 

This  the  writer  sim¬ 
ply  labels  "a  pioco  of 
irony,"  but  on  his  edi¬ 
torial  page  ho  takes  up  a 
serious  argument,  from 
which  wo  quote  a  few 
characteristic  sentences: 

"Tho  idea  of  a  benev¬ 
olent  deity,  of  unlimited 
power,  permitting  these 
things  to  occur,  involv¬ 
ing  as  they  do  tho  de¬ 
struction  of  uncounted 
lives  with  unmeasured 
suffering,  gives  tho  in¬ 
tellect  such  u  wrench 
that  we  wonder  how  any  one  can  accept  it  and  coutinue  sane.  .  .  . 

"Hurricanes  that  lay  a  city  low  are  followed  by  frost  and 
snow  that  increase  human  suffering.  After  HimkIh  come  hunger 
and  disease.  Nature,  or  ‘nature's  God,'  is  inexorable.  It  hus 
no  relief  corps.  The  survivors  must  bury  tho  dead  and  oaro 
for  the  living.  Mercy  and  humanity  are  manifested  only  by 
man.  God  is  sleeping  or  on  a  journey  or  has  turned  aside. 
Religion  has  failed;  prayer  is  useless,  and  the  resort  is  to  med¬ 
ical  and  sanitary  science  both  infidel  and  unbelieving  as  ri'gards 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  intervention  of  Providence . 

"The  delusion  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  religion  and 
the  Christian  system  is  swept  from  the  minds  of  all  rational  beings 
by  the  events  that  occurred  Raster  Sunday  and  since." 

But  such  catastrophes,  conclude*  The  I'niversalist  Leader 


SURVIVORS  IS  USE  FOR  FOOD. 


The  Dayton  Convent  of  tUmmrou  used  as  a  relief  depot,  one  of  many  Church 
bulldlngi  in  the  flood-swept  mcion  to  be  devoted  to  the  practical  ateds  of  the  hour 
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a  church  for  spanish  worshipers 

bad?  Indeed,  such  a  disaster  has  certain  good  results,  thinks  ANOTHER  LINK  with  Spain,  our  former  bitter  enemy 
the  Pittsburg  United  Presbyterian.  Men’s  characters  are  do-  in  the  late  Cuban  unpleasantness,  will  bo  forged  on 

veloped,  their  faith  is  tested,  they  are  brought  into  closer  fel-  April  20,  when  the  Spanish  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 

lowship  with  each  other,  they  ‘‘come  to  have  a  better  apprecia-  Hope  will  be  dedicated.  This  is  the  only  church  in  New-  York 
tion  of  safety";  "thus  through  a  great  sorrow  does  God  some-  built  especially  for  Spanish-speaking  people,  tho  there  is  a 
times  open  a  life  for  his  own  entrance.”  These  blessings  are  Spanish  chapel — Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe — in  West  Fourteenth 
noted  by  President  Ozora  S.  Davis,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Street,  built  in  1902,  and  really  the  parent  of  the  new  structure. 


Seminary,  in  The  Advance,  and  _ 

he  continues: 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  tho  world  will  not  be  the 
annm  world  again  since  the  na¬ 
tional  disaster  through  which 
we  have  just  passed.  There 
will  lie  a  little  finer  temper  of 
compassion  among  our  people. 

Little  children  will  remember 
what  they  have  heard  and 
read;  and  tho  final  impression 
will  not  be  that  terrible  storms 
came  to  wreck  the  homes  of 
people  who  thought  that  they 
were  safe;  it  will  gather  rather 
around  the  fact  that  when 
many  people  were  hungry  and 
cold  many  other  pcoplo  gave 
money  and  food  and  clothing 
that  they  might  help  tho  suf¬ 
ferers.  This  will  be  the  perma¬ 
nent  nnd  beautiful  memory  of 
the  great  experience.  It  is  a 
priceless  blessing  w  hen  a  nation 
pnases  through  a  great  common 
anguish  and  finds  itself  recov¬ 
ering  with  the  mood  of  sym¬ 
pathy  become  a  little  more 
deop  nml  permanent  os  a  re¬ 
sult.  The  price  is  indiwd  great ; 
but  the  result  is  very  precious. 

"  There  is  one  other  aspect 
in  w  hich  man  appears  as  a  re- 
suit  of  the  experience  of  a  na¬ 
tional  disaster  which  is  still  This  church  -hare  sanctuary  Ion 
more  noteworthy.  Not  every  ool»’  °°c  Tor  'i*nWl  * 

person,  but  a  great  number  of  — 

person*  come  through  such  a 

trial  and  still  are  able  to  refer  not  only  the  events  that  bio** 
but  also  the  risks  that  bring  disaster  to  a  final  source  in  a  (Sod 
of  love.  .  .  .  They  see  that  it  is  better  to  be  endowed  with 
the  power  to  take  the  risk  than  it  would  lie  to  remain  shielded 
from  all  possible  danger*  and  forbidden  to  exereiso  human 
powers  against  the  elemental  forces  of  ono’s  surroundings." 

Some  of  the  Hooded  cities  were  built  in  dangerous  locations, 
and  part  of  the  flood’s  violence  is  attributed  to  Ohio’s  old  canal 
system  and  its  many  weak  reservoirs,  ready  to  give  way  and 
swell  the  torrent.  So  man  was  not  entirely  blameless.  ‘‘Floods 
of  Godless  Men”  is  tho  name  found  for  these  catastrophes  by 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Post’s  single-tax  weekly,  the  Chicago  J’ublic: 

"Trace  those  floods  back  to  their  physical  causes,  and  you 
truce  them  to  moral  cause*.  Scrutinize  tho**-  moral  causes,  and 
you  find  them  to  consist  of  that  deadly  love  for  unearned  dollars 
from  which  none  of  us  is  entirely  free,  and  a  wicked  indifference 
to  common  rights,  of  which  all  of  us  are  in  some  measure  guilty. 

"They  are  the  ‘floods  of  godless  men’ — of  tin*  unrighteous¬ 
ness  that  is  in  all  men.  ...  To  stay  the  ‘floods  of  godless  men’ 
our  ‘godless  men’  must  bo  reduced  to  order.  To  make  physical 
laws  serve  us  well  we  must  hitch  them  to  the  moral  law." 

If  this  be  so,  says  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincin¬ 
nati),  to  which  a  similar  thought  occurs: 

"Such  unprecedented  calamities  may  awaken  the  people  of 
America  to  a  new  moral  consciousness  aud  sensitiveness,  and 
turn  their  thoughts  from  exclusive  devotion  to  material  inter¬ 
ests  to  a  new  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  humanity." 


Ol'K  LA I>Y  OP  IIOFK 

Thto  rhuren.  -hor  Mortuary  lamp  la  a  irtfl  from  Kin*  Alton*.  Is  the 
only  ooc  for  SpanKh  -uc.hlp«T«  In  Nr-  York 


_  Both  parishes  are  under  the 

care  of  tho  Augustiniun  Fa¬ 
thers  of  tho  Assumption.  One 
interesting  tiling  about  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  tho  now  church, 
which  are  lavish  and  beautiful, 
is  that  the  King  of  Spain  and 
many  non-Catholics  hnve  con¬ 
tributed  to  tho  decorations. 
In  The  Catholic  S'eirs  (New 
York)  we  read: 

"The  new  uptown  church  is 
a  gem  of  architectural  beauty, 
in  a  retting  of  unusually  mag¬ 
nificent  surroundings,  inclu¬ 
ding  majestic  buildings  and 
Is-autiful  terra™*,  and  over- 
.  looking  Riverside  Drive  aud 
the  Hudson  River,  with  the 
Palisades  of  New  Jersey  in 
the  distance.  The  church  was 
dedicated  to  Nuestra  Sefiora 
do  1a  Kspcrnnza  (Our  Lady  of 
Hope).  It  stands  on  a  high 
terrace  anil  is  upprouelusl  by 
a  flight  of  thirty  stone  steps. 
The  church  itself  is  rather 
small,  hnving  a  seating  rapac¬ 
ity  of  only  /it*),  including  the 
gallery,  but  what  it  larks  in 
size  it  makes  up  fully  in  tho 
splendor  of  it*  furnishings  and 
decoration.  The  interior  deco- 
•  •  «in  from  Kin*  Alfon*.  Is  ihc  rations  are  gold  ami  dark  gn*>n. 

>hlp«n In  New  Yotfc.  Tho  altar*  and  sanctuary  rail 

-  are  of  pun*  marble  of  exquisite 

design.  They  were  donuted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Penfleld.  The  fourteen  costly 
Stations  of  the  ('run*  were  given  by  Thomn*  F.  Ryan. 

"The  elaborate  golden  sanctuary  lamp  is  the  gift  of  Alfonso, 
King  of  Spain.  It  is  a  facsimile  of  the  lamp  in  the  eupola  of 
the  Church  of  San  Antonio  dc  la  Florida  in  Mudrid.  The  original 
was  made  by  the  famous  Goya,  and  the  replica  is  by  n  priest,  tho 
Rev.  Felix  Granda,  of  Madrid.  The  lamp  contains  the  cont  of 
arms  of  the  Spanish  King  with  a  message  of  dedication  from  him. 
The  chains  on  which  it  is  *u*|trndrd  are  imitations,  on  n  much 
larger  scale,  of  the  chains  of  the  decoration  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
which  the  Pope  awards  each  year.  The  whole  is  surmount™! 
with  the  crown  of  tho  King  of  Spain. 

"All  the  other  furnishing*  of  the  church  were  donated,  many 
of  the  donors  being  non-t  ’at  holies.  Tho  church’s  chief  benefactor 
is  Archer  M.  Huntington,  a  son  of  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington. 
Mr.  Huntington,  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  not  only  gave  the  ground 
for  the  new  church,  but  also  contribute!  fcfiMMM)  towards  its 
erection.  Mr.  Huntington,  who  is  a  lover  of  .Spanish  literature 
and  art,  is  also  the  most  active  and  prominent  member  and 
greab-st  benefactor  of  the  Hispanic  American  Society,  whoso 
magnificent  building  forms  a  part  of  the  square  on  which  the 
new  church  is  located.  * 

"Miss  Maria  de  Barril  has  been  interested  in  the  now  church 
since  its  inception.  She  raised  $45,000  for  the  purjiose  of 
di-corating  the  edifice  and  also  supplied  the  handsome  stained- 
glass  skylight,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  ceiling  and 
contains  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  Archbishops  of  Spain  and 
South  America.  Other  benefactors  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  \V.  Vanderbilt,  the  late  J.  Pierpout  Morgan,  whose  death 
occurred  a  few  days  ago.  Amos  F.  Enos,  aud  Mr  and  Mrs. 
William  F.  Sheehan. 
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SOMEWHERE  m  the  wood,  or  on  the  gravy  shore  of  some  lake 
or  river,  there  is  a  knoll  or  grove  of  tree.  that,  to  you  a  ooe  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  that  you  have  ever  Men.  Why  not  spend  the 
summer  there?  It  makes  no  difference  where  it  i. — you  can  pick  out  just 
the  wanted  place ;  where  the  train  or  car  service  suits  you;  where  you  can 
go  by  Auto  or  Motorcycle  if  you  wuh;  it  matter,  not — wherever  you 
wish  to  go  you  can  do  so  if  you  own  a 

Kenyon  Take  Down  House 

THE  LITTLE  BROWN  BUNGALOW  THAT 

Costs  Less  Than  a  Sommer's  Rent 

Being:  portable  and  easily  erected,  il  can  be  shipped  or  carted  any¬ 
where.  erected  in  a  few  hour,  and  a  easily  taken  down  for  re-shipment. 
An  abundance  of  freah  air  come,  in  through  the  spacious  windows, 
which  are  equipped  with  awning,  and  rust  proof  screens. 

Its  Perfect  Ventilation  allows  a  free  circulation  of  outside  air,  even  in 
inclement  weather,  when  the  rtorm  blind,  are  drawn  tight. 

Polished  Hardwood  Floors  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  interior  and 
make  the  bungalow  both  unitary  and  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Germ  Proof  Treatment  of  all  part.  keep,  out  insect,  and  vermin  and 
render,  the  entire  houM  exceptionally  hygienic. 

Its  Independence  of  Permanent  Foundations  add.  to  its  portability 
and  your  summer  home  may  be  located  wherever  YOU  wah  it  and  not 
where  the  landlord  or  hotelkeeper  desired  it 

TWENTY- FIVE  SIZES  in  stock -A  house  for  every  requirement. 
Shipment  the  day  order,  are  received. 

Over  ten  thousand  satisfied  users  testify  to  the  exceptional  merit  of  this  house. 
One  hundred  store,  in  the  largest  a  be.  of  the  United  State,  and  Canada 
display,  sell  and  guarantee  there  perfect  summer  hemes. 


to  you  a 
Why  not 


The  Kenyon  Bungalow  Book  Sent  Free 
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Reviews  of  New  Books 


NOVELS  OF  THE  SEASON 


Locke,  William  J.  SCelU  Marl*.  Pp.  857. 
New  York  and  London:  John  Lane  Company.  *1 .35. 

Again'Mr.  Locke  has  surprized  us  by  his 
inventive  genius.  "Stella  Maris"  will  add 
to  his  reputation.  His  characters  and  his 
plots  ore  never  trite,  but  his  most  ardent 
admirers  will  wonder  at  this  new  evidence 
of  his  power  of  invention. 

Stella  Blount,  tho  "star  of  the  sea."  be¬ 
lieves  herself,  and  is  believed  by  all.  to  be 
a  hopelessly  incurable  invalid,  unable  even 
to  lift  hor  head  from  the  pillow,  but  she 
lias  such  ft  wonderfully  sweet  nature  that 
hor  room  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  "holy 
of  holies."  from  which  every  unlovely 
thought  and  impulsu  is  banished  and  she 
is  adored  by  all  who  know  or  sene  her. 
The  aunt  andjunclo  who  guard  her  homo 
and  fortuno  never  lot  their  daily  bicker¬ 
ings  penetrate  her  sanctum.  Her  two  beat 
friends.  John  Risca,  journalist.  "Great 
High  Beloved  eat, "  and  Walter  Hcrold, 
not  or,  "Gnat  High  Favorite."  have  oa- 
tered  to  her  happiness  with  almost  relig¬ 
ious  reverence.  It  sounds  like  an  impos¬ 
sible  situation,  hut  under  Mr.  Locke’s 
magic  power  it  becomes  Ixaulifullv 
plausible. 

Stella  is  not  tho  only  unique  character 
in  the  book.  John  Rise*  had  concealed 
from  his  dainty  friend  the  sordid  details  of 
bis  marriage,  his  wife’s  imprisonment  for 
cruelty  to  "Unity  Blake."  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  adoption  of  the  poor  little  orphan 
as  an  act  of  restitution.  Every  one  had 
concealed  from  her  all  that  was  not  pure 
and  good  in  life,  so  when  sho  is  cured  has 
to  take  her  place  in  the  world  and  must 
face  its  tragic  facts.  There  are  passionate 
experience*  and  dramatic  situations  which 
cause  many  heartache*  and  much  bewil¬ 
derment. 

The  lovely  friendship  lietwocn  Walter 
Herald  and  John  stands  fast  through  their 
unconscious  rivalry  for  Stella’s  love.  Poor 
little  Unity  Blake  learns  to  love  and  suf¬ 
fer  in  silence,  until  sho*  sees  a  way  to  rid 
her  beloved  "guardian”  of  the  curse  of  his 
life,  and  in  so  doiug  gives  up  her  own. 
There  is  every  charm  in  the  story,  from  the 
bewitching  and  delicate  touch  with  which 
Stella’s  character  is  sketched  to  the  rugged 
strength  of  a  man’s  friendship  and  the  pas¬ 
sionate.  dramatic  thrill  of  the  tragedy  iu 
John’s  life. 

Ward.  Mr..  Humphry.  The  Mslln*  of  Lydia. 

I’ii.  til  2.  New  York:  floubloday,  l’»«e  &  Cocn- 

pany.  U-3S- 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  explain  ade¬ 
quately  the  satisfaction  one  gains  from  a 
perusal  of  Mr*.  Ward’s  books.  Her  char¬ 
acter*  are  decidedly  human.  They  have 
ordinary  characteristics  and  quite  human 
fault*  ft*  well  ns  virtue*,  but  there  is  a 
something  about  her  stories  different  from 
ot  hers— a  smoothness  of  narration,  a  log¬ 
ical  development  of  plot,  and  a  complete¬ 
ness  of  detuil  that  closely  approach 
perfection.  The  title  of  this  new  book 
gives  no  hint  of  the  author's  masterly  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  miserly  Melrose,  a  man,  who, 
wan ied  by  disappointment  in  love  and  a 
consuming  and  alisorbing  love  for  "col¬ 
lecting”  antique  art,  has  let  every  human 


trait  die  and  has  fostered  only  the  instincts 
of  hatred,  scir-assertion.  and  ugliness. 
Lydia  Penfield,  the  heroine,  is  a  sweet, 
clever  girl  of  modern  attainments  and  am¬ 
bitions,  who  desires  to  become  a  power 
through  her  painting.  She  refuse*  the  love 
of  young  Lord  Tatham.  in  spite  of  his 
millions  and  mansions,  being  drawn  rather  ! 
to  the  penniless  young  barrister  Paver- 1 
sham.  Unfortunately  that  young  man  | 
fell  under  the  power  of  old  Melrose,  and  | 
for  a  time  it  looked  as  tho  his  manhood 
and  his  love  would  bo  sacrificed,  until 
tragic  circumstance*,  which  are  the  nat¬ 
ural  outcome  of  some  dramatic  event*  in 
the  live*  of  all  concerned,  force  a  denoue¬ 
ment  which  satisfactorily  solve*  all  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  tremendous  power  of  wealth 
over  a  man’s  soul  is  well  illustrated  by 
Pavendiam's  terrible  temptation,  but  in¬ 
nate  nobility  of  character  and  the  love  of 
a  good  woman  conquer  in  the  end. 


JobDMO.  Owe*.  The  Nltly-ar»t  Second. 

Pp.  *83.  lUiMirsted  by  A.  B.  WmsrM.  New  York: 
Frederick  II.  5iok«  Company.  11.35. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  evidently  unwilling  to  be 
known  only  as  an  interpreter  of  school 
lads,  even  when  that  reputation  is  una*- 
sailably  high.  He  has  here  made  a  radical 
departure  from  all  former  work  and  written 
a  detective  tale  involving  metropolitan 
"high"  society  and  Bohemian  camaraderie, 
all  combined  with  an  atmosphere  of  the 
financial,  social,  and  political  life  of  a  great 
city.  Incidentally  Mr.  Johnson  finds  here 
an  opportunity  to  upra*  his  own  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  problems  and  questions  of  the  | 
day.  Even  the  reader  who  finds  some  of  j 
the  situations  a  bit  too  strong  for  credibil-  ( 
ity  will  bo  attracted  by  an  unusual  and, 
original  detective  story.  Many  types  of' 
character  are  introduced  and  made  a  vital 
force  in  the  development  of  the  story  w  hich  j 
moves  rapidly  and  dramatically  through 
sensational  and  thrilling  scenes.  Rita  Kil- 
dairc’s  wealth  and  beauty  had  been  enough 
to  make  her  "accepted,"  aud  when  at  a 
Bohemian  chafing-dish  supper  she  misses  1 1 
a  thirty-thousand-dollar  ruby  ring,  she  j 
locks  tin-  door,  turns  out  the  light  and  in-  | 
sists  that  it  must  be  returned  before  she 
counts  one  hundred.  Every  one  hears  the 
elick  of  the  metal  on  the  table  at  the  sixty-  | 
first  count,  but  when  the  lights  are  turned 
on  there  is  no  ring.  We  bate  to  think  that  I 
some  of  the  conditions  described  are  typical 
of  New  York  society,  but  we  become  in-  j 
tensely  interested  in  the  commanding 
figure  of  John  Slade  and  hi*  wonderful 
progress  in  business  and  love.  In  spite  of 
an  assurance  to  the  contrary,  the  great  de¬ 
tective  who  finally  solves  the  mystery 
seems  to  the  reader  like  a  well-known  and 
prominent  member  of  the  force. 

Porter.  Honor  It  Poilrsaos.  Pp.  310. 
Boeton:  I-  C-  Pm«.  *  Company.  UhMtnUoos  by 
Stock  too  Mul  ford.  1913.  *1-25. 

Pollyanna'a  father  was  a  missionary ; 
minister.  His  little  daughter  had  known 
little  outside  his  love  except  the  "Ladies’ 
Aid."  and  what  came  to  her  out  of  "the 
barrel."  One  Christmas  when  she  longed 
for  a  doll,  the  barrel  yielded  only  a  pair  nf  j 
crutches  and  father  invented  a  game — the  , 
game  of  being  glad,  this  time  glad  because  1 
(Continual  on  pcg<  900 1  I 


Yes,  Madam, 

there's  a  big  demand  for 

The  New  Food  Drink 

Instant 

Postum 


and  the  capacity  of  the  factories 
at  Battle  Creek  has  been  more 
than  trebled  within  the  past 
year. 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Instant  Postum  is  just  regu¬ 
lar  Postum  so  processed  that 
only  the  soluble  portions  are 
retained. 

No  Boiling 

A  level  tenspoonful  in  a  cup 
with  hot  water,  sugar,  and 
enough  cream  to  change  the 
color  to  golden  brown,  pro¬ 
duces  instantly  a  perfect  bev¬ 
erage  having  delicious  taste 
and  nroina. 

Postum  is  absolutely  free  from 
the  coffee  drug,  caffeine,  or  any 
other  harmful  ingredient— 

But  it  does  contain  the  vital 
food  elements  stored  in  wheat 
which  nature  uses  for  the  sure 
rebuilding  of  the  gray  matter 
in  the  nerve  cells. 

Instant  Postum  is  sold  by 
grocers  everywhere. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  sent  for 
grocer's  name  and  2c.  stamp 
for  postage. 

Pu-ium  C coal  Company.  Limited. 

Battle  Creek,  Midi..  U.  S.  A. 


.m  Poo  urn  C rrral  Company,  Ltd. 
Windaor.  Ontario.  Canada. 
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:>re  than  ask  for  Grape 

ce— say  WELCH’S 
and  GET  IT!” 


FROM  a  dozen  bottles  in  1869  the  present 
grape  juice  industry  has  grown.  The  first 
grape  juice  offered  for  sale  was  “put  up”  by  Dr. 
Welch,  and  was  then  called  “unfermcntcd  wine.” 

As  the  pioneer  work  and  advertising  of  WELCH’S  brought 
results,  others  entered  the  field,  and  to  many  of  the  “others” 
grape  juice  is  a  side  line.  With  us  it  is  everything.  We  study, 
think  and  work  to  one  end — the  production  of 


Welch’s 


Our  advertising  had  to  he  educational.  We 
had  to  create  the  market.  The  Welch  ideals 
that  were  hack  of  the  original  idea  have  proven 
practicable.  Dr.  C.  K.  Welch,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father  in  those  early  days,  shares 
with  his  sons  the  ownership  and  management 
of  the  business  today. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  grape  juice  for 
home  use  and  as  a  beverage  requires  that  you 
discriminate.  It  is  true  that  to  many  people 
“grape  juice”  and  “Welch's”  are  synonymous, 
hut  it  is  worth  your  while  to  be  specific. 


Perhaps,  like  many  others,  you  have  gone  to 
a  dealer  thinking  “  Welch's.”  but  in  ordering 
have  said  “  grape  juice,”  with  disappointing 
results  when  you  opened  the  package. 

Your  dealer,  if  he  is  worthy  of  confidence, 
will  give  you  what  you  ask  for.  He 
may  have  some  “grape  juice’  to 
“work  off,'*  or  a  larger  profit  may  II 
cause  him  to  push  "grape  juice"— 1ml  M 
if  you  say  ••WELCHTS•,  you  ought  to 

Eit.  It  ift  hard  to  find  .1  dependable 

ler  who  does  not  have  Welch's.  So  /[  H 


Do  more  than  ask  for  Grape  Juice — say  Welch's  and  GET  IT! 


The  Concords  for  Welch’s  mu*t  pass  as  particular  a 
test  as  you  would  make  in  selecting  them  for  tabic  use. 
Our  inspection  liegin'  with  the  vineyards,  and  »c  pay  a 
bonus  for  grapes  th.it  meet  our  quality  standard,  re¬ 
jecting  all  others.  We  »a*h  our  grapes  and  go  to 
other  ext  rentes  to  secure  cleanliness.  No  one  could  be 
more  careful. 

The  Welch  process  is  a  development.  By  experience 
and  by  experiments  in  our  laltoratory  »e  know  that 


through  improved  methods  (many 
of  them  exclusive  with  us)  Welch's 
supplies  the  purr,  fresh  juice  of  the 
choicest  Concords.  From  cluster 
to  bottle  the  process  is  clean,  quick 
and  sanitary  at  every  step. 

Buy  Welch's  by  the  c.w  and  keep 
a  supply  in  t  he  house.  Make  it  your 
first  thought  when  you  entertain. 


Welch 


If  unable  to  get  WELCH'S  of  your  dealer,  we  will  send  a  trial  dozen  pints  for  $3. 
express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.  4-0*  bottle  by  mail,  10c.  Booklet  of  recipes  free. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company 

Westfield,  New  York 
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Wijliams 

Shaving  Powder 


It’s  just  as  easy  to  shave  in  a 
hurry  as  it  is  to  take  your 
time— with  Williams’  Quick 
and  Easy  Shaving  Powder. 
The  quick  action  of  the 
creamy  and  abundant  lather 
is  only  equalled  by  the  handy 
snap-open,  snap-shut  action 
of  the  hinged -cover  box. 

FOUR  FORMS  OF  THE 
SAME  GOOD  QUALITY: 

Williams 

Shaving  Stick,  ffiaStKS 
Holder-Top  ShavingStick 
Shaving  Powder,  {JSStSiK 
Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes) 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Men's  Combination  Package 

eonaiatinc  of  a  liberal  trial  ■ample  of  William*’ 
Holdcr-Top  Sharing  Suck.  Storing  Pow.lrr. 

Cream.  Jcr*cr  Cream  To.  Irt  Snap.  V  io- 
'** 1“  ,  ■i>'l  IVntal  Cream.  Pn-trakl 


ittortcInaUmpa. 


The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO..  Dept.  A, 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS  underlying  meaning  of  certain  apparently 
(rnrn  ™  ,-o„  ordinary  occurrences.  which  mark  her 

;  w  '  unique  poWer#  Her  |ove  8torie8  dwell  on 

she  didn't  need  the  crutehe*.  When  father  lho  feTn|n>no  tendency  of  being  in  love  with 
died,  the  "Ladies’  Aid"  sent  Pollvanna  to  ,ove'  and  ®he  BhoWB  wha‘  U-rrihle  mistakes 
Aunt  Polly,  who  received  her  simply  be-  u'  made  u«!d*r  ‘hat  emotion.  "The 
cause  she  conaidered  it  her  “Christian  ,  “*to  Pagoda”  is  replete  with  a  keen  sense 
duty"  and  treated  her  aooordingly.  In  °*  humoral  true  humanity  and  the  "sui- 
spite  of  her  cold  reception  and  her  aunt's  “de  '  *8  wonderfully  illuminating.  Warn- 
crabbed  ways.  Polly  oonlinued  to  play  ‘5**  are  not  labeled  as  such  in  those  fas- 
the  "game”  and  won  the  hearts  of  every  cinating  tales,  but  the  perspicacity  of  her 
one  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Love  rnonI&1  v“ion  and  her  keen  satire  combine 
tangles  of  long  standing  are  straightened  to  make  ,he  BU,ri,w  helpful  as  well  as  en- 
out  by  the  loving  fingers  of  this  winsome  t«rt"ni°g  and  technically  satisfactory. 
litUe  maiden,  who  turns  undeserved  pun-  Htewart.  Charles  D.  naerir  of  the  h.o<i- 
ishment  into  cause  for  rejoicing.  Many  Hou**  _ ‘‘p  li6-  New  York:  Tb#  c«tury  Co»- 
patbetic.  as  well  as  humorous,  incidents  are  c.e“U'  , 

related  of  her  progress  in  the  little  town.  MrnS^wart  is  well  known  for  h.s  "Fugi- 
It  is  a  story  of  the  wonders  worked  bv  a  Uve  “locksmith.  These  now  adventures 

...  %•  *.1  a  a  .  •  hv  (ha  flame  4ll\nna4.i  99  >..l. .  .... 


rinerty  of  the  Hand. 

»»k:  The  Croturv  Com- 


Mr.  Stewart  is  well  known  for  his  "Fugi¬ 
tive  Blacksmith."  These  now  adventures 


sunny  disposition  and  shows  the  far-reach-  ,h®  Mm®  "Finerty."  who  ouims 

ing  influence  of  a  child's  love.  Dr.  Chilton  busses  all  questions,  important  or 

t  ra  a  a  a  At  hiinilstk  Pa<>m  nir.nka.'.  .  a  .  a  it 


described  her  thus:  "As  near  as  I  can  find  woman  s  rights  to  the 

out.  it  is  an  overwhelming,  unquenchable  °\  Pre“dpn‘*.  with  his  irresistible 

gladness  for  everything  that  has  happened  f^601  ??  T "  IfUh  wit  Hnd 

or  is  going  to  happen.  I  wish  I  could  pro-  Un,Jor  lJ°  f,Un  '*  oflen 

scribe  her  and  buy  her  as  I  would  a  box  of  *  T1.  “£!OUB lh°ught,  but  it  is  given  os 
pills."  It  is  a  wholesome,  charming  book,  *  ^  Th®  ittle  stones  and  side  corn- 
moral.  but  not  "preachy."  The  scene.  “**■  are  of  Hero  '•  one: 

develop  naturally  under  the  influence  of  «  ~und  like  an  apple.  An' 

Pollvanna'.  naive  freshness  and  her  irre-  ..  lh  «^yP“Wioan  pa-a-arthy  kapea  on. 


sistible  individuality. 

Stiff 


there  ain’t  goin'  to  »>«  no  core."  They  are 
clever  little  stories  to  read  aloud. 


Stephen  Msreh's  Ws j.  Pp. 

Urn  York:  lloughton,  Mifflin 


“The  Uncharted  Sea."  of  a  woman's  Yg,k'  *— - 

life  prove  to  have  been  very  stormy  in  this  The  whole  drama  in  this  littlo  book 
novel  by  Mr.  Bowen.  The  ship  of  Theo-  RTows  out  of  misunderstanding  and  fancied 
dona  Berrisford's  life  barely  eacapod  ship-  guilt,  but  its  atmosphere  of  the  Canada 
wreck;  it  came  into  smooth  waters  after  woods,  the  genuineness  of  the  big-hoarted 
harrowing  experience*  involving  gnat  dan-  woodsmen,  an*  wholesome,  refreshing,  and 
gers.  We  have  heard  of  provincial  towns  full  of  power.  John  Hope,  junior  partner 
whose,  inhabitants  looked  with  intolerance  in  'bo  Hope-Townsend  Lumber  Company, 
on  tho  stage,  but  the  women  of  "Dander-  bad  a  daughter  and  a  temper.  Only  the 


The  whole  drama  in  this  littlo  book 


ton"  exceeded  all  known  bounds  of  rude-  former  was  under  oontrol.  In  an  attempt 
neas  when  Madame  Carola  came  to  dwell  to  prevent  the  sale  of  whisky  to  the  lum- 
among  them.  One  exception  to  this  op-  berraen.  John  loses  his  tamper  and  thinks 
position  was  Theodosia,  who  determined  be  has  killed  “Slink  Peters."  Loyal  friends 
to  be  friendly  even  in  defiance  of  her  burry  John  away  from  the  clutches  of  the 
mother,  who  for  some  secret  reason  had  l*w.  *nd  *  Frenchman,  Jean  Dubois,  guides 
permitted  her  dsughter  no  friends  except  him  to  Whisper  Lake,  considered  by  most 
their  neighbors.  Vivian  Karls  and  his  people  totally  inaccessible.  Stephen  March 
mother.  Camilla  Berrisford's  blindness  »  sent  to  find  and  arrest  the  slayer  of  Slink, 
did  not  excuse  her  for  her  treatment  of  the  *1®  reaches  the  country  at  tho  same  tirno 
lovely  “Dosia."  Not  oven  the  facts  that  *ben  Arlis  Hop®  makes  her  way  to  her 
develop  later  prove  an  adequate  reason  father's  side.  The  meeting  of  those  two 
for  such  selfish  brutality.  With  the  com-  has  portentous  results,  but  the  situation 
ing  of  Madame  Carola  and  her  agent.  Max  "•  retarded  by  John’s  illness;  he  has  a  Iwd 
Ite veil,  the  placid  waters  are  stirred,  attack  of  smallpox,  through  which  Stephen 
Dramatic  scenes  follow  one  another  in  nun»e*  him.  Passionate  undercurrents  at- 
quick  succession.  Camilla,  in  anger,  finally  f*nd  lhi*  unusual  condition.  Tho  action 
reveals  Dosia's  irregular  birth  and  the  link  '■  ,a*t  and  fraught  with  perils  and  thrills, 
that  binds  her  to  Madame  Carola.  but  the  f»ut  the  author's  knowledge  of  his  country 
reader  has  to  go  through  some  thrilling  '*  c,wu‘-  He  makes  you  fool  the  bigness, 
and  dramatic  situations  before  the  rays-  charm,  and  meaning  of  tho  forest  life, 
teries  are  all  solved  and  tho  skies  cleared.  After  the  usual  complications  of  love  and 
Mr.  Bowen  has  written  a  very  readable  suspicion,  it  •"  discovered  that  "Slink"  was 
love  story,  in  which  are  some  disagreeable  Dever  dead.  Each  then  comes  into  his  re- 
characters.  ward  of  love,  exoneration,  or  justification. 

.mmm - -  „  It  is  a  book  of  tense  situations  and  human 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick's  " Tante"  has  J!*&£g5g£: 
enjoyed  such  unusual  popularity  that  it  ‘  «*mpany.  $1.25. 

has  seemed  best  to  issue  in  book  form  some  This  is  a  pleasant,  but  rather  conven¬ 
or  her  short  stories  which  have  aPPciired  tional.  detective  storv  involving  tho  nvuul 


Tb*  Obi  my  C 


it.  Pp. 
IM*. 


has  seemed  best  to  issue  in  book  form  some  This  is  a  pleasant,  but  rather  eonven- 
of  her  short  stories  which  have  appeared  tional,  detective  story*  involving  tho  usual 
in  a  few  of  the  best  magazines.  This  col-  murder  mysteries,  love  stories,  and  ama- 
lection  includes,  besides  her  latest,  her  teure  with  “detective  instincts."  Finally, 
first  attempt,  "Miss  Jones  and  the  Mas-  we  have  a  solution  by  Fleming  Stone,  the 
terpicce."  which  she  herself  cbaraotori««  greatest  of  American  detectives,  whose 
as  "a  very  juvenile  production."  There  “eagle  eye  and  massive  brain"  always  sur- 
are  subtleties  of  psychological  philosophy  mount  difficulties.  Philip  Maxwell  has  a 
1  in  her  stories,  a  sort  of  inner  vision  of  the!  (Conilnutd  on  poor  902) 


The  new  Garford  “Six'*  was  designed 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom.  Instead  of 
utilizing,  re-designing  or  substituting  any 
old  parts,  this  car  is  new  in  its  entire  con¬ 
struction. 

From  the  smallest  steel  bolt  to  the  hand¬ 
some,  graceful  and  noiseless  one-piece-all- 
steel  body,  it  is  a  distinct  1913  creation. 

In  it  are  embodied  more  new  and  practi¬ 
cal  six-cylinder  improvements  and  conve¬ 
niences  than  in  any  other  “Six'*  built. 

As  one  illustration,  your  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  single,  parabolic  electric  head¬ 
light,  sunk  flush  with  the  radiator.  This  new 
method  of  lighting  eliminates  the  rattling 


cumbersome  and  unsightly  headlights  that 
were  always  in  the  way.  It  gives  the  car  a 
much  cleaner  and  much  more  finished 
appearance. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  exclu¬ 
sive  Garford  features. 

A  Garford  owner  recently  wrote:  “It 
strikes  me  that  in  the  new  Garford  ‘Six’ 
you  started  your  improvements  from  where 
all  the  others  left  off." 

So,  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  “Six," 
we  believe  we  can  offer  you  even  more  for 
$2750  than  most  other  manufacturers  can 
for  double  that  price. 

Literature  on  request. 


Electric  Sutler,  which 
never  fails  to  start  in¬ 
stantly— winter  or 
summer 

All  lights  are  electric 


Bib.  single  electric  para¬ 
bolic  headlight.  sunk 
flush  with  the  radia¬ 
tor 

Electric  horn 


One  piece,  all  steel  body, 
steel  Pullman  car  con¬ 
struction  -  no  Joints, 
no  rivets,  no  wood 
Warner  Auto-Meter  driv¬ 
en  from  the  transmission 


H  horsepower,  long- 
stroke  motor  J»  in. 
by  4  in. 

Wheel  Base.  10  inches 
Tires  J4x4s 


Center  Control 
I  .eft  Hand  Drive 
Three  Speed  Trans- 

Full  Florting  Rear  Axle 


Bosch  Magneto 
Equipment  everything 
complete  from  tools 
to  top. 


The  Garford  Company,  Dept.  4,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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MR.  J.  M.  BARRIE'S 
EXQUISITE  TRIBUTE: 

THE  DAY, 

AS  THEY  SAY,  OF  HIS  FUNERAL 


This  perfect  classic:  Mr.  Barrie's  tribute 
to  his  friend,  George  Meredith,  is  now 
given  for  the  first  time  in  any  magazine. 
Full  of  the  most  subtle  fancy,  and  yet 
strongly  expressive  of  his  innermost  be/ 
liefs,  this  wonderful  piece  of  heart^expres/ 
sion  is  destined  to  rank  with  Mr.  Barrie's 
most  delicately  beautiful  work. 


It  is  in  the  May  issue  of 
THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL 

15  Cents  Everywhere 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  poor  900) 

house  parly  at  the  home  of  his  wealthy 
uncle  with  whom  he  lives,  and  whose  heir 
he  is.  a  parly  made  up  of  fascinating  young 
people  and  including  oven  a  "bellod  Earl.” 
On  l  he  night  of  tho  big  dance.  lMiilip  ig 
found  murdered  and  in  such  circumstances 
that  almost  every  one  in  llio  house  cornua 
under  more  or  less  suspicion.  The  tracing 
or  clues  gives  opportunity  for  tho  develop¬ 
ment  of  detective  and  erotic  elements. 
The  reader  has  a  chance  to  make  brilliant 
deductions  for  himself  before  tho  perpetra¬ 
tor  of  the  crime  is  tracked  and  punishod. 
Exciting  combinations  of  tho  expected  and 
the  unexpected  attend  the  development  of 
the  search  for  the  criminal.  Tho  suspense 
keeps  the  interest  always  at  fever  heat. 


RECENT  VOLUMES  OF  -THE  CYCLO¬ 
PEDIA  OF  EDUCATION” 


Monroe.  P.ul  lEdfewl. 
Murstlon.  Vol*.  1  IV.  N 
l*n  Co.  If.  *  v 


The  (')  rloprdla  or 

«•*  York:  The  M.cmll- 


Thc  first  volume  of  The  Cyclopedia  of 
Education  was  noticed  in  Tub  Digkkt  for 
May  0.  1911  (Vol.  XLII.  p.  898).  Since 
then  three  volumes  have  appeared,  Vol. 
II  (728  pp.).  in  October.  1911;  Vol.  Ill 
<«W2  pp.).  in  October.  1012;  and  Vol.  IV 
t740  pp.).  in  March,  1913.  The  last  topic 
treated  in  Vol.  IV  is  I'olyhrdron;  that  is, 
tho  work  is  three-fourths  or  more  com¬ 
pleted. 

There  wen?  128  special  contributors  to 

Vol.  I  (that  is.  contributors  who  signed 
their  articles);  119  to  Vol.  II.  110  to  Vol. 
IN.  and  ISO  to  Vol.  IV.  About  half 
the  special  contributor*  in  each  volume 
appear  again  in  the  succeeding  volume,  so 
that  the  four  volumes  are  tho  work  of  l»e- 
twren  300  and  »(K>  s|M<einlist*.  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  unsigned  articles.  When  one 
considers  further  the  staff  of  depart  mental 
editors.it  is  apparent  that  the  present  work 
is  representative  of  present-day  ex|MTt 
knowledge  in  the  Held  of  education,  and 
that  it  must  1m-  accepts!  ns  authoritative. 

The  range  of  the  work  is  extraordinary. 
Education  is  treated  from  every  point  of 
view.  Educational  theories  and  systems 
of  the  past  and  present,  edueatinnnl  bodies, 
past  and  present,  men  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  at  any  time,  os  investigators,  as 
scientists,  as  reform  era,  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational  ideals,  methods,  or 
means,  the  technical  vocabulary  of  educa¬ 
tion.  of  educational  psychology,  and  of 
medical  physiology— it  would  bo  hard  to 
find  a  topic  or  a  term  connected  with  the 
science  of  education  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  that  science  which  does  not 
receive  treatment. 

The  need  and  the  value  of  the  work  are 
ev  ident  from  the  fact  (stated  in  the  prefaco 
of  Vol.  I)  that  of  new  books  in  recent  years — 
one  out  of  every  25  in  America,  one  out  of 
15  in  England,  one  out  of  9  in  France,  and 
one  of  7  in  Germany — were  works  on  educa¬ 
tion.  A  literature  so  bulky  must  he  con¬ 
dens’d  if  its  results  are  to  1m>  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  majority  of  teachers  and  to 
others  concerned  with  education;  and  even 
for  the  Ik's!  informed  a  systematized  ac¬ 
count  of  the  field  is  helpful  as  a  guide. 
The  present  work  serves  that  purpose;  it 
furnishes  something  alnrnt  every  topic 
related  to  education,  and  by  means  of  cross- 
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references  become*  a  complete  text-book 
ou  every  pedagogic  subject. 

Even  to  a  general  reader  much  of  the 
matter  is  of  interest.  This  is  true  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  historical  articles,  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  early  schools  and  teaching, 
of  early  practises,  sports,  and  festivals. 
For  example,  beating  the  Hounds  (I.  335). 
begging  Students  (I,  340),  Hoy  bishop 
(I,  435),  anti  the  origin  of  Santa  Claus, 
boarding  Around  of  Teachers  (I,  403), 
Cockfighting  in  Schools  (II,  41),  Medieval 
Gilds  (III,  107),  etc.  Of  general  interest, 
also,  are  other  historical  articles  which 
give  accounts  of  the  great  medieval  scholars 
and  of  the  great  educational  reformers  and 
their  work,  us  well  as  the  articles  on  tho 
very  practical  sociological  problems  in  tho 
recently  widened  Held  of  education. 

Of  general  anti  popular  os  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  will  prove  also  much  of  the 
matter  devoted  to  exposition  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  systems  and  description  of  the  chief 
educational  institutions  of  tho  civilized 
world.  To  Education  in  Germany  (III, 
03),  38  pages  arc  given;  to  Education  in 
England  (II,  451)),  24  pages;  Education  in 
France  (II,  056),  20  pages;  in  Japan  (III, 
518),  II  pages;  in  the  Philippine  Islands  (IV. 
074),  5  pages ;  and  so  on.  The  educational 
systems  of  each  of  the  States,  and  of  each 
important  city  in  tho  United  State*  as  well 
a*  of  the  chief  foreign  cities,  are  deserilied 
in  some  detail.  One  reads  in  detail  of  the 
different  kinds  of  education— industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural,  etc. 

The  practical  vnluo  of  the  work  to  tho**' 
directly  interested  in  teaching  is  very  great,  j 
To  the  individual  teacher  it  furnishes  a 
treatment  of  his  s|Htciul  subject,  whatever 
it  is.  giving  its  history,  academic  status, 
courses  in  college,  secondary  or  lower) 
school,  aims  and  methods,  desirable  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  For  superintendents  and  prin¬ 
cipals  it  discusses  questions  of  school  or¬ 
ganization  and  management;  for  example. 
City  School  Administration  (II,  10).  For 
School  Hoards  it  tolls  or  School  Architec¬ 
ture  (I,  183),  of  Lighting  (IV,  20),  Heating 
(III,  238),  etc.  How  distinctly  practical 
tho  information  is  appears  in  the  article 
on  blackboards  (I.  3110,  4  pages),  which 
treat*  of  tho  construction  nnd  hygiene  of 
blucklM»urds,  including  discussion  of  the 
proper  material  aud  how  to  apply  it.  the 
proper  position  with  reference  to  light, 
height  of  lower  and  upper  edges  for  children 
of  varying  grades,  nnd  the  proper  form  of 
tray  to  catch  tho  chalk  dust.  (Better 
than  any  dust-tray,  it  seems  to  us,  would 
bo  a  moistened  sponge  to  use  as  eraser; 
them  would  bo  no  dust  to  float  in  the  air 
or  fall  in  a  tray.)  No  part  of  its  subject 
is  too  commonplace  for  this  cyclopedia; 
it  discusses  Cleanliness  of  the  School  Room 
(II,  31)  for  tho  janitor,  and  Clothing  of 
School  Children  (II,  40)  for  tho  mother. 

Naturally,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tech¬ 
nical  matter  in  tho  work.  It  defines  the 
terms  of  psychology  nnd  of  pedagogical 
science  ( accommodation ,  adaptation,  atljust- 
ment,  apperception,  etc.);  it  discusses  cor¬ 
relation  of  studies,  of  school  curricula  with 
one  another,  of  school  work  with  life  work. 
It  considers  the  good  and  the  evil  of  Ex¬ 
aminations  (II,  532).  and  the  limitations 
which  should  protect  pupils  from  evil 
efTects.  In  tho  treatment  at  Grading  and 
Promotions  (III,  126),  with  its  cross-ref¬ 
erences.  teacher  and  principal  will  find 
suggi*stion  and  guidance. 

What  most  impresses  a  layman  who  dips 


MRS.  WOODROW  WILSON 

AS 

A  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER 


A  comparative  few  only  know  to  what  ex/ 
tent  the  Lady  of  the  White  House  is  a  land/ 
scape  painter,  or  have  seen  the  atitual  work 
of  her  brush.  Her  two  most  representative 
paintings,  personallyseleded  by  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  presented  with  her  special  permission, 
are  given  in  their  full  and  original  colors ,  for  the 
first  time  in  any  magazine,  in  the  May  num/ 
ber  of 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

Aside  from  the  surprise  that  awaits  a  first  ao 
quaintance  with  Mrs.  Wilson's  art,  the  pic/ 
tures  lend  themselves  beautifully  to  framing. 
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in  morals  and  manners  should  become  less  ing  and  laborious.  A  serious  defect,  it 
and  less  a  concern  of  the  parent  and  more  '  seems  to  us.  is  the  failure  to  indicate  by 
and  more  a  task  of  the  school  is  very  ques-  means  of  some  adequate  phonetic  alphabet 
tionable;  but  the  fact  is  that  many  chil-  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  and  technical 
dren  in  America  get  almost  no  proper  train-  words. 

ing  in  the  home.  Altered  ideals  of  rduca-  The  majority  of  those  to  whom  the 
tion  further  widen  the  field  of  the  school,  volume*  will  be  of  gnateet  service  will 
The  school  now  takes  charge  of  the  chil-  feel  the  need  of  this  help.  With  this  ex- 
dren’s  play-hours,  very  properly  rcoogniz-  ception  flaws  in  the  work  an*  negligible. 
.  ing  the  educational  value  of  pure  play.  The  cyclop<<dia  ought  to  go  into  every 
Hence  in  these  volumes,  aside  from  a  dis-  school  and  public  library  in  the  land,  and 
cusaion  of  Gymnasium  and  Gymnastic.  Income  accessible  to  every  teacher  and 
(III,  196,  196),  with  numerous  cross-ref*  every  school  official,  und  to  all  others  who 
oreneee.  we  read  of  Dancing  (II.  24K),  of  have  to  do  with  the  organization,  admin- 
h'etliraU  (II.,  GOO),  of  damn  (III.  8).  and  islration,  or  teaching-work  of  our  schools, 
of  I’ lay  and  Playground,  (IV,  725,  728). 

The  school  is  more  and  more  beginning  to  __ _ _ _ 

watch  over  the  health  of  iu  pupils.  In  this  THREE  BOOKS  ON  AFRICA 

matter  not  only  teachers  and  other  school 

officials,  but  parents  as  well  should  read  _T— 4Bi,TFBrV  * “ „  **!**■ 
Ihcs*  books.  Medical  Indian  of  School.  SSfc: 

I  (IV,  182).  Conlagiou.  Dimosc.  (II.  191). 
with  cross-references.  Infectious  Disease.  This  volume  is  the  fascinating  record  or 
(III,  454),  the  most  common  school  dis-  the  ad\cnlures  of  one  who  for  nearly  seven 
eases,  as  diphtheria,  Martel  freer,  mea.lt.,  years  lived  in  tho  Kongo— really  in  it— 
u-hooping  cough,  mump.,  aiul  likewise  other  spending  most  of  the  time  in  the  interior 
disca***  likely  to  spread  among  children,  in  dose  touch  with  many  trilNM  whose  cus- 
as  infantile  pamly.is,  meningitis,  typhoid  toms  and  characteristics  he  has  delineated 
Jeter,  grippe,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  and  defects  here.  As  a  record  of  travel  and  experience 
of  sight  and  hearing  -  three  topics  receive  it  is  exceedingly  entertaining,  and  as  nn- 
treatment.  The  primary  or  grammar  thropological  muterial  important  especially 
teacher  is  told  what  to  do  when  a  child  since  he  has  used  a  clever  device  for  ques* 
eom  plain*  of  heariaehe.  Of  grip;*  *«•  read :  tioning  the  natives.  Inasmuch  as  they 
"The  reason  that  cold*  and  gnppc  are  so  commonly  answer  direct  questions  in  the 
prevalent  and  so  seriou*  among  school  chil-  way  which  they  think  will  please,  whether 
dren  in  many  m-ction*  of  the  United  States  the  truth  or  not.  he  lias  first  secured  a  por- 
is  probably  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  closed  tion  of  information  and  then  says,  "Such 
rooms  and  of  keeping  the  schoolroom  hot  and  such  a  trilie  say  you  have  this  cus- 
and  dry,  and  , the  fact  that  when  a  child  t«m.  Is  that  so?"  and  in  the  discussion 
shows  symptoms  of  a  cold,  rasfr <*/  of  being  which  follows  among  the  natives  the  truth 
put  out  of  door *  he  is  confined  in  the  house"  is  not  hard  to  find. 

(III.  183).  We  use  italics  to  emphasize  More  important  is  the  definite  attitude 
the  fact  that  most  parent*  as  well  as  many  of  appreciation  for  the  natives  which  the 
teachers  will  learn  something  from  three  author  s  experience  has  given  him.  Their 
volume*.  Education  for  Parenthood  (IV,  real  courtrey.  their  reliability,  their  fine 
GOO)  is  one  of  the  topics  discust.  A  more-  physique,  have  produced  in  him  a  real 
important  matter  for  parent,  teacher,  and  affection  for  them.  The  chapter  in  which 
physician  to  ««>n*id.  r  is  the  physiological  he  gives  the  fruits  of  his  experience  in  "lig¬ 
and  psychological  character  of  the  period  gretions  toother  white  men  in  Africa's  liin- 
of  Adolescence  (1.  39.  with  cross-ref cr-  lerland  is  very  valuable.  The  failures  in 
cnees).  I®*"1*  in  respect  for  native  customs,  and. 

Hut  it  is  impossible  here  to  follow  to  tho  aI®,!  in  honesty  and  square  dealing  return 
end  the  series  of  interesting  and  valuable  ,,n  ,br  b*®*1  ,hp  man.  "  It  is  only 

discussions  which  fill  these  page*.  One  by  studying  a  man  that  you  can  understand 
notes  with  pleasure  that  they  are*  usually  him.  and  only  by  understanding  him  that 
fresh,  broad,  and  practical.  There  is  little  >ou  .c*n  ™le  him.  He  also  says  a  wise 
diannatisni.  Under  Enah.h  (save  (11.  word  in  warning  missionaries  against  giv- 


In  the  Construction  of  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  FISK  TIRES  Are 
FestnresFonnd  in  NoOtherTires 
AU  Bringing  Greatest  Service 

Fisk  Tires  are  the  tires  of 
Create.!  Service.  HEAVY  CAR 
TYPE  Is  the  name  applied  to  the 
construction  which  makes  possi¬ 
ble  this  Created Service.  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  is  inseparable  from 
the  word  Fisk.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Fisk  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany.  an  expreaaion  of  Its  expe¬ 
rience.  itsknowledge  of  tire  design 
and  manufacture,  its  business  in¬ 
tegrity,  its  sole  and  constant  effort 
since  the  coming  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  to  produce  the  BEST  pneu¬ 
matic  tire. 

Eachfeatureofthe  FISK  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  Construction  has 
been  necessary  to  attain  Crealeil 
Service.  There  ia  a  special  re¬ 
enforcement  of  the  side  walla  to 
prevent  rim  cutting;  an  extra  layer 
of  rubber  on  the  tread  to  increase 
the  life  of  this  part  of  the  tire;  two 
breaker  strips  instead  of  one,  to 
lessen  the  possibility  of  puncture 
and  a  thick  cushion  of  pure  rub¬ 
ber  (practical  only  with  this  con¬ 
struction)  which  greatly  mini- 
mixes  road  shocks. 


EVERY  U 

Wf  Aotomobite  Ti»e 

made  by  the  Fisk  Rubber 
FCompany  ha*  molded  in  relief  x|  F 
ah  its  side  walla  the  Fisk  Trade  i! 
Mark,  the  words,  "Fisk  Heavy 
Car  Type”  and  its  serial  number 
of  manufacture. 

Insist  that  you  get  these  very 
important  identification  marks  on 
every  tire  you  buy.  They  are 
an  assurance  of  Cr»af<i(  Service 
coincident  with  Fisk  Heavy  Car 
Type  construction. 

Writt  Department  D  for  Late .1  fhh 
Booklet 

The  Fisk  Robber  Company 

F.d«»  ..d  Hon..  0»f kv.  F.H..  »au 

DISTRIBirrom 

Tlir.  ri«K  Ht'IIIlKK  COMPANY  Of  T. 
IKANClifc*  IN  II CITIES 

Kl*k  PlMinatif  Ttrr*  nr*  ctigrmn-  K 

tr».I  when  Ml*!  «lt»44ni  ih*  to-  X 

com.„#o.lH  p'Tsmuto  and  HUffcH 
to  %  rim  bwing  •ItHor  «o«  or  hah  of  tk* 
•cr^jmnyinz  potion  »Ump*.  Wfcro  tiled 

«*?  «uUti(u4e  f*r  mtr .  or  atuehed  to  ny 
ahor  nr«  ifiao  cho*t  sprclIH  o«r  goarvoieo 
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JACKSON  “OLYMPIC"  IISOO 

Pour  M  ItoMrpnw  rr  unit  p<>« rr  plant.  I«*«  a(ni|»  *M 

I  lunch  •  hrrlhw;  U  *  I  ilwh  llfr*  Coapk-lr  oiuimml.  ln.lu.Hmr 
Bltu-k  »n.l  nlrkrl  Inmimun.  Mrrfric  •Urlrr  and  h«l.t.  optional 
fo«r  rjllodera.  fl*?l;  "SulUnlc"—  Mi  cilindm.  n.»  paavtwr.  loot 


Buyers  are  judging  car  comfort 
by  what  they  find  in  the  Jackson 


So  much  has  heen  said  and  printed  recently 
about  Jackson  comfort  that  thousands  of  automo¬ 
bile  buyers  are  making  it  the  basis  of  their  com¬ 
parisons. 

This  Is  the  position  in  which  you  will  find 
yourself  when  you  inspect  the  Jackson  and  the 
various  other  cars. 

YOU  Will  IlOt  be  able  to  ignore  the  Jackson 
nor  to  put  it  out  of  your  mind  as  you  examine 
other  cars;  nor  to  avoid  comparing  these  others 
with  it 

It  Is  true  that  you  will  see  many  comfortable 
cars,  because  this  year  manufacturers  are  exerting 
unusual  energy  in  this  direction. 

But  you  Will  find  also  that  the  Jackson  domi¬ 
nates  the  entire  field. 

II  you  seek  the  reason  for  this  you  will  discover 


Long  ago  experiment  demonstrated  that  the  full 
elliptic  spring  has  33  to  100  per  cent,  more  action 
and  resiliency  than  any  other  type;  so  all  Jacksons 
arc  fitted  with  four  full  elliptic  springs. 

Jackson  wheel  bases  are  long;  and  they 
contribute  to  the  riding  ease  because  their  ratio  to 
wheel  sizes,  springs,  car  weight  and  load  to  be 
carried,  is  carefully  worked  out. 

With  ten-inch  scat  cushions,  slanted  a 
hit  toward  the  rear,  we  build  the  backs  to  shoulder 
height  and  upholster  them  richly,  too. 

We  have  provided  a  motor  of  the  long 
stroke,  enclosed  valve  type,  that  is  silent,  sure  and 
powerful.  . 

And  back  Of  It  a  train  of  transmission  and 
driving  mechanism,  fitted  with  hall  and  roller 
bearings  throughout,  developed  to  the  high  point 
reached  in  the  motor. 

All  the  Jacksons  are  equipped  with  self-start¬ 
ing  devices  two  of  them  electric  and  an  electric 
starter  optional  on  the  third  —  which  add  the  last 
touch  to  the  convenience  of  their  operation. 

See  the  Jackson!  have  a  demonstration  of  its 
remarkable  comfort;  and  we  are  willing  to  leave 


t hat  other 


now  wnat  wc  nave  necn  doing  tor  years  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  passengers’  ease. 

Experience  Is  always  valuable;  and 

the  experience  of  eleven  years  has  taught  our  en¬ 
gineers  how  to  harmonize  the  details  of  motor  car 
construction  and  produce  maximum  comfort. 

Jackson  Automobile  Company,  1318  East  Main  St.,  Jackson,  Michigan 
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Try  This  Good 
Pipe  Tobacco! 
Sample  Free! 


1  Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


This  book  will  form  a  very  Rood  com¬ 
panion  to  Mr.  Powell’s  “The  Last  Fron¬ 
tier.”  making  as  it  dora  a  special  study  of 
one  district  in  Africa  in  which  the  work  of 
civilizing  is  being  done  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  Where  Mr.  Powell  has  taken  us 
with  rapidity  Miss  Stevens  trawls  with 
more  leisure  and  no  less  vividness  of  nar¬ 
rative.  Starting  from  Gordon’s  Khar¬ 
toum  up  the  Nile  by  paddle-wheel  steamer, 
the  writer,  by  unusual  good  fortune,  was 
enabled  to  turn  aside  from  the  customary 
tourist  trails  up  the  Bahr-el-G  hazal,  which 
drains  a  large  district  nearer  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  native  conditions  than  northern 
Sudan,  and  to  see  at  first  hand  the  venture 
of  transforming  the  grassy  t raffle-blocking 
“sudd”  into  briquette*  .for  fuel  in  an  al¬ 
most  trifle**,  coalliw*  country.  This  weedy 
mas*  covers  a  huge  swamp  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles  in  extent  which  must 
some  day  contribute  its  share  of  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  world.  One  would  think  that 
traveling  in  such  a  district  would  be  prosy, 
but  far  from  it!  Miss  Stevens’s  narrative 
is  full  of  reminiscences  of  the  terrible  days 
of  the  Mahdi.  of  incidents  of  British  ad¬ 
ministration  that  remind  one  of  Kipling, 
of  bright  comments  on  native  life  and  cus¬ 
tom*.  and  of  records  of  hunting.  The 
chapters  about  Khartoum  an*  delightful, 
and  the  reflection*  on  education  in  the  Su¬ 
dan  and  the  record  of  native  song*  are 
especially  interesting.  The  tone  of  Miss 
Stevens’s  whole  hook  mark*  her  as  an  ex¬ 
perienc'd  writer  and  observer,  who  knows 
how  to  see  and  what  is  worth  seeing  and 
can  tell  the  story  of  it  worthily.  To  one 
who  would  know  the  life  and  atmosphere 
of  the  Sudan  as  it  is  Miss  Stevens’s  Inxik 
will  be  very  satisfactory. 


life-Thou  sands 


Don’t  postpone  this  wonderful 
delight)  Only  troubles  should  be 
dr  lived.  Write  us  for  a  free  sample 
of  Edgeworth  and  learn  how  good 
a  pipe-smoke  can  be. 

There's  mtwr  a  bite  for  the 
tongue.  Inviting  in  aroma,  it  is 
delicious  in  flavor.  Try 


^  EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE  « 

Ready- Rubbed  or  Sliced  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 

and  vou  will  find  it  all  you  could 
wish  for  in  toluicco.  Or  ask  any 
of  the  many  thouwnds  who  swear 
by  this  pipe-smoke. 

We're  so  sure  of  Edgeworth  that 
wc  (•!' A  KANTEK  it— and  will  re¬ 
fund  the  purchase  price  if  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Edgeworth  READY- 
RUBBED  in  10c  and  50c  tins, 
every  where,  and  in  handsome  1 1.00 
humidor  packages.  Edgeworth 
Sliced  Plug.  ISc,  25c,  50c  and 
#1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your 
dealer  ha*  none. 

Liberal  Sample  Free 

Wo  know  what  It  will  mean  to  you 


You  can  safely  fill  it  while  wear¬ 
ing  your  white  dresa  gloves,  for  the 
ink  can  touch  only  the  gold  pen 
which  you  dip  into  the  inkwell — 
nnd  it  is  all  done  in  four  seconds. 
No  bother  with  droppers — no  loss 
of  time  in  unscrewing  pen.  Just 
dip  the  self- filling  Conklin 
in  any  inkwell  and  press  the 
"Crescent-Filler."  Its  as  simple  and 
easy  as  A  B  C. 

Every  filling  cleans  the  ink  feed,  so 
the  self- filling  Conklin  is  also  the 
self-cleaning  Conklin  and  always 
writes  smoothly — without  a  blot  or 
scratch. 

Stationers,  Jeweler*  and  Druggitft  tell  the 
•elf -filling  Conklin  on  30  day*'  trial. 

Price,:  S3.  SO.  t3.00.  S3. SO. 
$4.00.  SS.OO  and  op.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  two 
little  book,  of  pen  wit-all  free. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
275  Conklin  Bid*..  Toledo.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


will  tend  u*  your  dealer’*  name. 

LARUS  A  BROTHER  CO 


•Hanley.  Henry  M.  How  I  round  U*li 

Centenary  edition.  With  an  Introduction  b 
E.  Speee.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Chart 
oer’a  Son*.  12  net. 

It  is  forty  year:  since  Stanley  foui 
ingstonein  Ujiji  andabumlrtslsinec 
stone  was  bom.  As  men  look  liaek  < 
interval  what  great  change*  are  seen 


Itoben 


t hi*  ta«k  of  civilizing  ll 
lent.  Empire  builders  are 
for  the  foundation  stone*  i 
ou*  dreams.  But  it  was  Livi 
isdonary  nnd  Stanley  the 
o  prepared  the  ground  btfor 
tho  new  travel  lionkit  on  Af 


I  from  th 


1  to  Africa 


Livings 


Ristey  Tent-Couch 


gleft  behind  them  this  command, 
re  are  open.  So  let  them  ever 
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OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 


This  Adding  and  Computing  Machine  can  easily 
be  carried  right  to  the  work 


368.  New  York  an<i  London:  H  odder  A  Stou*h(on. 


Tho  author  of  this  volume  is  of  French 
blood,  but  «ho  wag  bom  in  England.  Ed¬ 
ucated  in  J»ndon  and  Paris,  she  acquired 
the  point  of  view  of  each  country  in  judg¬ 
ments  of  tho  other,  and  was,  therefore, 
qualified  to  give  an  interesting  estimate  of 
French  character  and  home  life.  Wo  ore 
BometimoH  inclined  to  think  of  Paris  as  the 
?'  music-hall  of  tho  world,”  where  licen¬ 
tious  amusements  can  always  be  found. 
Such  places,  however,  the  writer  assorts,  are 
not  frequented  by  real  Parisians,  but  are 
designed  and  managed  wholly  for  tourists 
as  a  business  proposition.  The  French 
people  are  described  to  us  as  essentially 
and  fundamentally  feminine,  tender,  and 
guy,  always  adaptable  and  willing  to  learn 
from  others,  but  in  their  homo  life  thoy 
are  not  easy  of  approach.  A  foreigner 
rarely  seos  the  intimate  lifo  home  or  learns 
to  know  tho  real  French  man  or  French 
woman.  Naturally  every  nation  has  cus¬ 
toms  and  rules  peculiar  to  itself.  This  book 
attempts  to  reinovo  our  unjust  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  modem  Frenchwoman. 
She  is  "tho  noblest  force  in  her  country,” 
and  the  best  friend  and  counselor  of  her 
husbaud 


Tho  book  contains  an  intensive 
and  into  rusting  study  of  such  subjects 
as  marriage,  divorce,  tho  jrunt  filU.  the 
bachelor  woman,  tho  housekeeper,  and  tho 
maid. 

McCracken,  >aisabelh.  The  American  Child. 

Pp.  101.  Iloaton  and  New  York:  Houihion  Mifflm 
Company.  91.26  n*c. 

Wo  have  grown  oocuiitomod  to  th<» 
phraso,— "Children  don’t  behave  as  they 
used  to."  Wo  ha vo  accepted  this  con- 
fension  with  an  air  of— "'Tis  true,  *tis 
pity,  and  pity  ’tis,  'tis  true  but  here  is  a 
book  that  dan*  to  assert  tho  contrary,  and 
to  praise  tho  American  child  at  home,  at 
play,  in  the  oountry.  in  school  and  at 
church.  This  sounds  like  "a  largo  order," 
but  whon  ono  reads  of  tho  circumstances 
that  have  produced  present  conditions,  we 
realise  that  parents  of  to-day  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  tho  change,  which  is  not  a  dete¬ 
rioration  but  a  reciprocity  of  advantages, 
and  that  children  are  now  treated  as  in¬ 
telligent  oompan  ions,  not  as  inferiors.  The 
■tylo  of  the  book  is  easy  and  convincing.  | 
The  author  quotes  from  personal  experi¬ 
ences  with  child  run  of  different  ages,  so 
that  the  narrative  has  lifo  and  natural 
color.  From  these  pages  tho  reader  anil 
gain  comprehension  and  affectionate  regard 
for  the  needs  of  the  child  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  tliat  ho  can  offer  in  the  way  of 
development  and  pleasure  in  the  bringing 
out  of  individuality  and  specialized  apti- 
tudo.  Tho  intolerant  person  who  is  child- 
loss  will  find  much  to  enjoy  in  this  little 
volumo  which  should  change  his  point  of 
view. 

Patrick,  Mar?  Mill*.  Sappho  and  the  l.land 

of  Le*tM>«.  Pp.  180.  Iloaton  and  New  York: 
Houghton.  Mifflin  Company.  11.23. 

This  little  volume,  written  for  "lovers 
of  Greek  poetry,”  gives  a  faithful  account 
of  tho  famous  poetess,  her  home,  con¬ 
temporaries,  work,  and  the  customs  and 
manners  of  her  age.  Sappho  was  bom  near 
tho  end  of  the  seventh  century  n.c..  an 
age  deeply  permeated  by  religious  feeling 
and  one  in  which  the  prominence  given  to 
music  was  noticeable  in  all  social  customs. 
Sappho  is  here  considered  in  relation  to  her 
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surroundings,  her  contemporaries,  and  her 
poems,  which  are  translated  and  thought¬ 
fully  discust.  It  is  a  relief  to  feel  that  the 
popular  conception  of  her  character  is, 
perhaps,  an  unjust  one.  Wo  road  with 
eager  interest  of  all  she  accomplished  in  her 
school  of  poetry  and  music.  Her  poten¬ 
tiality  in  literature  is  conceded  by  all 
literary  critics.  The  translations  given  in 
this  monograph  show  delicacy  and  poetic 
temperament.  The  book  is  concise  and 
complete  as  a  direct  portrayal  of  her  sur¬ 
roundings,  associate®,  and  accomplish- 
menu. 

Ladf  Gregory.  New  Comedies.  Pp.  lfl«.  Ks« 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam'.  Sons. 

The  advent  of  the  Irish  players  and  the 
spirited  controversies  excited  last  year  by 
some  of  the  plays  presented  quite  pre¬ 
pared  tho  public  for  consideration  of  any 
dramatio  writings  in  connection  with  the 
"Abbey  Players."  That  publio  will  wel¬ 
come  this  little  collection  of  comedies— 
"The  Bogie  Men."  "Tho  Full  Moon," 
f Coats,"  "  Darner's  Gold."  and  "Me 
Donough’s  Wife."— all  of  which,  except 
tho  last,  ha vo  U<en  produced  by  the  Abbey 
players.  Tho  plays  are  short  and  direct, 
taking  us  out  of  ourselves  and  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  mo»t 
unusual  literary  movement  of  recent 
timed,  the  modern  Celtic  movement  in 
Ireland.  "Coats”  is  especially  clever,  ami 
illust rate*  how  easily  a  quarrel  can  lie 
caused  l>et«rcn  two  friends  and  yet  Is* 
healed  by  a  piece  of  "apple  pie."  "A 
quarrel,  wo  are  told,  is  so  violent  you  think 
it  can  never  Ih»  healod,  but  the  ordinary 
circumstance  of  life  force  reconciliation." 
The  X  at  ion  give*  this  estimate  of  Lady 
Gregory:  "Ijuly  Gregory  bos  kept  alive 
the  tradition  of  Ireluud  as  a  laughing 
country.  She  *iirpn»Ho*  the  others  in  the 

EJity  of  her  comedy,  however;  not  that 
ia  more  comic,  but  that  sho  is  more 
comprehensively  true  to  life  " — an  estimate 
which  will  incline  us  nil  to  read  thought¬ 
fully  what  sho  has  to  say. 

rrtff,  M.  r.  Mlbrrla.  tlluMrstad.  Map. 

noth.  Pp.  308.  New  York:  George  It.  I>or.n  Co. 
•2.&0  net. 

Those  reader*  whose  vague  impression 
of  Siberia  ha*  Ix-en  that  of  n  bleak  land  of 
exile  will  find  their  interest  quickened  and 
tlirir  outlook  enlarged  by  Mr.  Price'* 
valuable  record  of  a  journey  through  that 
broad  region,  in  investigation  of  its  social 
and  economic  conditions.  They  will  then 
add  one  more  to  the  list  of  ancient  lands 
now  springing  into  new  life.  In  Siberia  also 
one  finds  a  "new  society  passing  through  a 
fascinating  phase  of  development."  Mr. 
Priest  lias  made  sptvial  studies  in  Unnadn, 
and  is  convinced  that  8il>eria  is  now  where 
Canada  was  a  generation  ago.  "Just  as  tho 
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English  settler  has  become  a  Canadian,  so 
the  Russian  settler  has  become  a  Siberian." 

Siberia  is  awakening  to  an  independent 
life.  Will  this  people,  essentially  primitive 
but  having  all  the  material  resources  of 
civilization  at  its  disposal,  follow  one  of 
the  old  paths  or  mark  out  a  new  one  for 
itself?  For  the  discussion  of  this  question 
Mr.  Price  provides  abundant  information, 
gathered  by  living  among  the  people  and 
learning  from  their  own  li|H  the  simple 
story  of  their  lives.  In  a  quiet  and  un¬ 
ostentatious  spirit,  which  is  in  itself  con¬ 
vincing,  ho  descril**  the  real  forci-s  which 
an-  at  work  in  the  social  structure  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  forces  which  will  some 
day  mold  its  policy  and  action.  The  dose 
of  his  inquiry  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  another  problem,  the  Mongolian 
question,  for  which  the  live-colored  Re¬ 
public  of  China  must  find  solution.  The 
student  of  political  and  economic  science 
will  value  the  result*  of  Mr.  Price's  careful 
investigation. 

r  Martin.  Mlrharl.  S.  1.  The  Roman  CnrU 

It  Now  Bib  Is.  Cloth.  1‘p.  423.  Now  York: 
Hunxlgvr  Bros.  11.50  n«t. 

In  11)08,  by  un  Apostolic  constitution. 
Sapienli  coniilio,  the  organization  of  the 
Roman  Curia  was  chnngcd  quite  extensive¬ 
ly,  some  of  the  Sacred  Congregations  being 
consolidatt-d  with  others  and  one  now  one 
being  created— the  Congregation  Dr  Piiei- 
pi i n a  Sacramenlorum — and  their  functions 
being  in  many  cose*  enlarged  or  modified. 
This  is  of  especial  concern  to  all  the  clergy 
ami  ofllcials  in  America,  since  at  the  same 
time  America  was  removed  from  the  solo 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  Propaganda  and  put  under  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  Church,  ami  henceforth  is 
to  deal  with  the  various  congregations  as 
do  other  countries  not  administered  b> 
the  Propaganda.  The  larger  part  of  this 
very  serviceable  book  is  a  clear  and 
readable  commentary  on  this  important 
constitution.  It  sets  forth  the  jurisdiction* 
and  functions  of  all  the  cingr.gn lions  and 
of  the  tribunals  and  oflioe*  of  the  Curia 
briefly  and  lucidly  and  adds  formulie  for 
sending  petitions  and  requests  of  various 
kinds  to  the  proper  departments,  as  well  as 
the  original  Latin  text  of  Snpirnli  eonrilio 
und  or  the  rules  of  transacting  business 
with  the  Curia  The  book  is,  therefore, 
useful  and  important.  The  author  is 
Professor  of  Canon  Law  and  Moral  The¬ 
ology  in  8t.  Louis  University. 
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8vo.  l'p.  549.  N.w  York:  Th#  Bancroft  Company. 
«Z  n«U 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition  are  events 
whoso  coming  is  awaited  with  interrst. 
Mr.  Bancroft  is  a  skilful  stage  manager  who 
hero  draws  up  the  curtain  and  shows  us  the 
scenery  in  which  these  important  events 
arc  to  take  place.  He  is  a  discursive 
writer,  but  presents  many  commercial 
facts  which  indicate  the  hopes  anti  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Paeiflc.  His  l>ook  will  serve  to  aid  not 
only  the  enterprise  of  steamship  companies, 
but  the  plans  of  those  who  are  emigrating 
to  the  Golden  Statu. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

THERE  are  many  critics  who  regard 

I  the  poem  of  occasion  and  the  poem  of 
controversy  as  belonging  rather  to  journal¬ 
ism  than  to  literature.  Poetry,  they  think, 
should  not  depend  upon  event  and  cir¬ 
cumstance;  it  should  arise  naturally  and 
its  beauty  should  be  its  only  excuse  for 
existence.  Undoubtedly,  this  belief  has 
its  justification;  much  of  ihe  world's  great¬ 
est  verse  is  independent  of  place  and  time. 

I  Nevertheless,  the  poet  is  needed  to  plead 
for  causes  and  to  celebrate  events  afTcct> 
ing  the  community  of  which  he  is  part. 
William  Vaughn  Moody's  "  Ode  in  Time 
of  Hesitation  "  is  perhaps  a  more  valuable 
,  contribution  to  literature  than  most  of  his 
excursions  into  Greek  mythology  and 
Arthurian  legend.  There  are  those  who 
consider  the  ”  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re¬ 
public  ”  the  greatest  American  poem. 
And  such  poets  as  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye 
F-rform  |tublic  services  of  real  value  when 
they  mark  occurrence*  of  national  im- 
l>or tance  by  the  exercise  of  their  genuino 
lalent. 

The  poem  which  we  reprint  appears 
in  The  .Worth  American  ftrrieir.  It  is 
dignified.  comjmct.  and  full  of  noble 
imagery.  Its  formality  is  pru|x-r  to  the 
ueeasion.  The  thought  is  well  sustained, 
and  the  phrasing,  particularly  in  the  first 
four  otnnza*.  is  admirable. 

■ 

Panama  Hymn 

Hr  Pmct  Mackatc 

bool  of  I hr  sundering  land  sod  deep.  f 

Kor  *hom  of  old.  t<*  *ua«r  thy  wrath. 

The  flood*  stood  uprtsht  a*  a  Imp 
To  shape  Ihy  boat  a  dry-shod  pa'b. 


I-o  now.  from  tide  to  -undered  tide 
Thy  hand,  no  ut  retched  In  (lad  re 
Hath  torn  the  eternal  hill*  adde 
To  hlazr  a  liquid  path  for  Peace. 


Thy  hand.  m*lal»«l  In  flaming  rtert. 

Hath  rlatcb**l  the  demon*  of  the  mil 
And  made  th#4r  func-flrvw  roar  and  reel 
To  serve  thy  -rmphlm  In  toU; 


While  round  their  plu  the  nation*,  lowed 
llare  watched  thine  aaful  mjOnrry 
Comp rt.  the uurh  thunderholt  and  rloud. 
The  demigod*  to  dare  for  thee. 

For  tbre  hath  alarm*  Cyclop*  iwnl. 

And  Atlas  groaned.  and  llrrrulea 
For  thee  hi*  Iron  dnrw*  set. 

And  thou  tot  lord  of  Kammm; 

Till  now  they  pause,  to  watch  thy  hand 
bead  fo«h  the  flr-t  leviathan 
Through  maw.  of  the  jungkd  land. 
Sobrniwive  to  the  a  ill  of  man: 


Coward 

Shoe 


Submissive  thnmrh  the  wUI  of  u* 

To  thine,  the  universal  will. 

That  lead*,  divine  and  devious. 

To  world -comm  union*  va*Ur  still. 


The  host  of  nation*  dumbly  wait*: 

The  mountain*  lift  tbrir  brow*  and  dare; 
The  thin  are  knocking  at  the  yatea. 

Almishty  of  the  human  mind. 

Unlock  the  portals  of  our  sleep 
That  lead  to  vMon*  of  our  kind. 

And  marry  sundered  deep  to  deep! 


Arch  Support  for  Women 

The  C-'vafd  Arch  Support  Shoe  give*  .  *«{» 
•uppon  to  the  arch,  holding  *  comfortably  in  it# 
natural  poubon.  It  reheee.  overtaxed  movie*, 
com*,  a  fall**  arch  and  prevent.  "Bl-fooL" 

Coward  Area  Support  Shoe  nnd 
Coward  Ksteaalen  fleet. have  been 
*•  Coward.  la  his 
Castam  ttepl.  fur  over  so  years. 

SOU)  NOWHEBE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  Si-  N.  Y. 

Isa**  ••in*  staler) 

Mall  Order.  Filled  |  Send  for  Catalogue 
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EQUIPMENT  lor  BUSINESS 

*4  tir  wo  «rth  h  •  m  mo  wnilon  ^  a#  is 

lu* '**•••  V- 4  br  talk nr  •t.n|.Uaa*,l  w,„.Wa'l  A«  UoH 
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Many  poets.  including  Alfred  Noyes ! 
and  Charles  Hanson  Towne.  have  written 
in  memory  of  Francis  Thompson.  A 
recent  issue  of  the  London  Nation  contains 
the  following  sincere  and  beautiful  lines. 
There  is  sound  philosophy  quaintly  hut 
effectively  exprest  in  the  stanza  last  but 


Francis  Thompson 


B»  William  II.  Davies 


Thou  h Adit  no  home,  and  thou  rouhUc  are 
In  every  street  the  window*’  li*ht; 
Dragging  thy  IlmtM  about  all  night. 

No  window  Wept  a  light  for  thee. 


However  much  thou  wert  dirt  re— rd 
Or  tired  or  moving,  and  r.-lt  aick. 
Thy  llfo  waa  on  the  open  deck — 
Thou  hadat  no  cabin  for  thy  real. 


Thy  hark  was  hclplcm  ’ncath  the  sky. 
No  pilot  thought  Hire  worth  hla  paln» 
To  guldo  for  love  or  money  gains 
Uko  fan  tom  ships  the  rich  sailed  by. 


Thy  shallow  mocked  thee  night  and  day 
Thy  life’s  companion.  It  alone; 

It  did  not  sigh.  It  did  not  moan. 

Hut  mockrel  thy  moves  In  every  way. 


500  Shaves  Guaranteed 

From  12  Blades 


In  spite  of  all.  the  mind  hail  force. 

And,  like  a  stream  whose  surface  llowa 
The  wrong  way  when  a  strong  wind  Mow  a 
It  underneath  maintained  Its  course. 


THIS  razor  is  easily  guaranteed,  because  the 
self-contained  automatic  stropping  feature 
nukes  the  stropping  so  simple,  handy  and  efficient 
that  you  just  naturally  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
lo  use  it.  That'*  the  story  of  the  Guarantee  in  a  nuuhell. 

The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  i*  the  only  safety  tazor  which 
enable*  you  to  itrep  the  blade  automatically,  ih* tv,  and  then 
<U*n  the  razor  without  removing  the  blade  from  the  holder. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 

Strop*,  Shave*,  Clean*,  Without  Removing  Blade 


Oft  didst  thou  think  thy  mind  would  How  re 
Too  la  to  for  good,  as  some  hrul»«l  trre 
That  blooms  in  autumn,  ami  wr  are 
Fruit  not  worth  picking,  hard  and  sour. 


Homo  porta  f'lgn  their  wounds  and  arara. 

If  they  hail  known  real  suffering  hourw. 
They’d  allow.  In  place  of  Kanry’a  dower* 
More  of  Imagination'*  *tara. 


8o.  If  thy  fruit*  of  Foray 

Am  rich,  It  l«  at  this  door  rant — 

That  they  ware  nipt  by  Sorrow's  frawt 
In  nights  of  homeless  misery. 


Here  in  one  of  those  brief  exquisite  re¬ 
flection*  of  n  mood  which  Mr.  Towne 
writes  with  guoh  skill.  We  lake  it  from 
Harper' a  Af opaline. 


Walling 


By  Ciiabli.*  Haksox  Towns 


I  thought  my  heart  would  break 
Because  the  Spring  was  alow. 

I  an  III,  "How  king  young  April  alrepa 
Beneath  the  snow!" 


But  when  at  last  she  came. 

And  bud*  broke  In  the  dew 
I  dreamed  of  my  lost  love. 
Anil  my  heart  broke,  toot 


The  following  poem,  equally  brief, 
but  greatly  different  in  spirit,  appears  in 
The  Outlook.  The  thought  is.  of  course, 
very  old.  but  it  is  here  exprest  with 
epigrammatic  force. 


Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 

W*  briiere  that  an  automobile  tire  ia  an  important  enouiih  thing  to  war¬ 
rant  individual  care  in  its  manufacture— and  lor  Ihli  rearon  rvrry  Krlly- 
SpringtWdd  Tire  It  made  by  land.  No  other  prominent  tire  company,  to  the 
beat  (4  oar  knowledge  and  beliri.  produce*  tire*  that  are  strictly  hand  made. 

KELLY  -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Veaay  St,  New  York 

Bmatk  A-  -  «—  Tar*.  n.  IX-tpUa  Bart*.  •*  I -ml.  Ds»l.  CSariaaag.  hi  Fma-lara 

La  upla  ClreSaad.  L..m-  r».  S-.IU.  lll.uW.  Una.  O  .  Buffalt. 

TV.  ILam  Tfc.  S  1-v.r  IV  .  CoUa.  Okie  A-r.ai  Tin  A  gal*.!  (V.  T>iu. 

*-  I*-.—  t.V  T«»«d  AuU.r  On.  I*—  H...*,  Cm  a 

*-  Bra.  a  ■  c«  IV  cm.  U.  *U .«•  T.r.  a  CV>  .  Jartoanll*.  ri. 

Cratral  «>-*-.  A  >in!i  Co.  laj^aajoLa.  lad  C-  D  fr.nL  1  Oa..  CW-noa.  a.  C. 

H  a  Oi  iSal  A  icm.  Iii».  B  T.  L  i  Barth.  Rtth-abr.  B.  T. 


Earth  and  Infinity 


By  Acflcwus  Wight  Ikivrar.RGKB 

There’*  part  o'  the  sun  In  an  apple; 

Three’*  part  o’  the  moon  In  a  rose; 
There's  part  of  the  (laming  Pleladra 
In  every  leaf  that  grow*. 

Out  of  the  vast  come*  m*nu»; 

For  the  Ood  whose  love  we  sing 
Lend*  a  little  of  hla  heaven 
To  every  liv  ing  thing. 
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Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning 

■  Yotir  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  refriger¬ 
ator  which  cannot  he  kept  tweet,  clean  and 
wholetome,  at  you  ran  ratify  keep  the  Mon¬ 
roe,  it  a/ztaji  Jamgertm  to  the  health  of 
vour  family.  The  Monroe  it  theen/r  refrig¬ 
erator  made  with 

which  can  hr  krpt  free  of  breeding  placet  for  the 
dt*e*<e  germ*  that  poiton  food  which  in  turn 
.  |.>i«->n»  people.  A  .*  cheap  "bathmih"  t.XccUin- 
I  /M»A  but  opetoltd  piece  of  tn»w  white  unbrrak- 
abtr  porcef.ua  ware — nothing  to  crack,  crate,  chip, 
break  or  tlmrb  nv-rature-btit  //«»/»«  prirlun. 
ritr  am  imtk  fkut—**  eavily  cleaned  a»  a  china 
***** — erery  corner  rtmmtftJ— not  a  »ing|e  crack. 
cre«ce.  joint,  cere*  head  or  any  other  lodging 


The  Smart  Set  has  recently  called  a  poet 
lo  its  editorial  chair.  and  the  April  numbir 
contains  a  noticeably  large-  umount  of 
verso  well  worth  reading.  Of  Blis*  Car¬ 
man’s  •’  Lyrics  of  Spring  "  we  quote  the 
second  and  third,  and  wo  n-gret  that  «© 
can  not  spare  sufficient  space  to  givo  thorn 
all.  Few  contemporary  |>oots  are  more 
keenly  aware  of  wild  na lure’s  most  in¬ 
timate  moods. 


Lyrics  of  Spring 


Hr  Burnt  Carman 


Oh.  well  the  world  la  dreaming 
L’ndor  Hip  April  moon. 
Heraoul  In  low-  with  l»t<uuly. 
Her  wrilww  all  a-woon. 


Pure  hang*  (lie  .fiver  rre*cciit 
Aliove  the  twIIlKht  wood. 

And  pure  the  ■llvir  nm.lc 

Wakiw  fnini  Hip  niar.li\  flood. 

O  earth,  with  all  Hi)  transport 
How  corner  It  life  abould  twx-t.l 
A  -tlia-low  In  Hip  moonlight 
A  murmur  In  n  dream? 


Monroe 


FREE  BOOK  frigeratora 

which  explain*  all  thli  and  tell*  you  how  to 
materially  reduce  the  likh  co»t  of  living-how  to 
ha*e  better,  nvrfe  nourohlng  food-how  to  keep 
land  longer  without  M--mnc  how  to  cut  down  Ice 
bilb  -hew  to  guard  againtt  u<kne»»-  do.  tor»  bill. 


10 Days*  Trial  Factory  Price  CaaM  or  Credit 

I>lrr<1  fn>m  t n  you— m vine  you  nor*  profit*  W« 

D*V  4tid  <UArmtcc  youi  iium««v  b*rk  **4  irov.\  aI  of 

rslnunnof  ,i|  no  riprntf  lo  you  if  y  *»»  w*  not  *l*««»i4trly 
Mlihftrtl  Kuy  trrmi  if  nmrr  <ot»v«n«ni  lor  you.  Sad  lof 
book  NOW-  a  let ur  or 


Over  the  wintry  tlmwliohl 
Who  comm  with  Joy  to-day. 
Ho  frail  yrt  ao  enduring. 

To  triumph  o'er  dUntay* 

Ah.  quick  her  Iran  an-  iprlhglng 
And  quickly  they  an-  driixl, 
For  -torn i w  walk*  Ix-fore  her. 

Hut  gladneu*  walk*  Iswldc. 


Frmm  the  tar  lit  it  fimti 
UUlZOt  S  to  th,  tmtkrtah 

HISTORY  I  Rrii/idiam 

OF  FRANCE 


R  bodily  comfort  and  hrain 
ergy  depend  on  them.  You 
inly  know  that  tired,  aching 
play  havoc  with  vour  effic- 
y  and  make  it  tmpoi.iblc 
ou  to  fcrl  fit  and  fine. 


Mhe  poiimw  with  gu.tg  of  In  tighter 
Tin-  music  a*  of  rill- . 

With  traderne*.  ami  awcoineaa. 
The  w  •(■lout  of  the  hill. 


Ab.Ml.ed  by  Curia..  Muwa  from  the  Traaala. 
Uow  of  Robert  Black 


WUk  t'hronol^gita/  Indtt,  llhttrieal  amJ 
(itmtalogi.al  Tahiti,  J’triraUi.tlt. 

"Mr.  Mation  ha*  icorcd  in  hi*  competent 
aliridgeiurnt  of  (>uiint*i  fantout  "llittory  of 
France"  up  to  the  Revolution.  F.ven  abridged 
Hie  volume  i»  large,  but  not  unpleasantly  to. 
To  coitt|ien*ate  for  the  nece*»ary  elition  of 
the  quotation*  from  original  commentators, 
the  appendix  contain*  a  full  list  of  contem¬ 
porary  lourcc*.  Much  tabulated  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  topical  index,  nuke  the  book 
thoroughly  workable."— The  Chautauquan, 
New  York. 

Large 8.#,  Clrth.  III...  $1.7Sarf;  kysail  |1J5 
FUNK  *  W AGNAILS  COMPANY  MW  YORK 


*nc  HcahrraceofrU.tic- 
I  Bo  ra,  hard  pavement* 
|  sod  Btifl  Ihon' 

If  you  would  like  lo 
W  enjoy  that  delightful 
’  •'oaation  of  walking 
on  carvel. <-f  green  gniM 
hwt  *Upa  pair  of  Scholl* 
A-l-irer*  into  your  shoes. 


Her  hand,  are  «trong  to  comfort 
lire  In-art  1*  quirk  lo  hoed: 
Hhe  knows  the  *lgn.  of  aadlMaa. 
Hhc  know*  Hip  voire  of  maxi; 


There  1*  no  living  creature 
However  poor  or  kiiirII. 
Hut  .In-  will  know  HA  trouble 
And  harken  to  It*  call. 


*»h.  well  they  fare  forever, 
lly  might  >  dream*  powuwt. 
WIniw*  heart*  have  lain  a  moment 
On  that  eternal  lin-aM. 


It  is  orisy  lo  disagree  with  llu-  somewhat 
shadowy  philosophy  of  the  following 
verses  (from  7’Ar  Snyh-hunninn),  hut  that 
Mr.  O’Mcnrn  lias  staled  his  I  relief  in¬ 
terestingly  can  not  bo  denied.  The  poem 
is  excellently  constructed. 


By  r.xoacg  E. 
Dawson.  I'h.U. 

Ptotnior  of 
.logy.  Hanford 


He  said.  "She  .hall  be  my  .lave 
Ixast-r  In  all  I  hart  I: 

Feeble  of  body  anil  brain. 

She  shall  carry  a  golden  chain. 

And  dwell  until  .he  die 

In  the  golden  cage  I  gate.'’  .  .  . 


And  he  found  a  ttvaelicrm*  feature  of  hate  am! 
fear. 

With  teeth  and  claw,  that  wore  ready  when  he 
came  near! 


Mad*  by  THE  AMERICAN  SUCAR  REFI 


Half  size  pieces 
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BUY  YOUR  FURNACE 
SIODOWN  SlOA  MONTH 


Save  Wz  on  Fuel  Bills 


This  dusty  world  of  mine. 

I  will  bow  mo  down  at  her  nhrinc. 
Pray  for  tho  light  of  her  love. 
And  worship  her  from  afar.”  .  .  . 


But  he  found  that  the  light  of  her  love  had  been 
withdrawn. 

Leaving  only  a  faint  chill  pity,  a  fhlnl  chill  acorn 


He  said.  "8ho  shall  be  my  friend! 
Side  by  side  let  u*  stand. 

For  I  need  your  help  and  you. 
Comrades  true  and  true. 

With  my  hand  In  your  dear  hand 
Wo  will  are  life  out  to  the  end."  .  . 


And  she  turned  and  her  eyra  met  his;  and  I  think 
she  cried 

(But  she  laughed  through  her  tenrsj  and  she  came 
to  her  place  at  his  side. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  MOSES  OF  THE  NEGROES 


117  HEN  Harriet  Tubman  Davis  was  a 
»  *  pickaninny  on  a  hi*  plantation  in 
Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  she  began 
to  show  an  instinctive  antagoniam  to  the 
tyrauny  of  master  over  slave,  and  one  day, 
when  only  thirteen,  she  protested  at  the 
brutality  of  an  overseer  who  pursued  a 
The  overseer  turned  on 


Winged 


Noah  s  messenger  was  a  In  America,  the  land  of  the 
dove.  In  Solomon’s  time,  telephone,  the  carrier  pigeon 

pigeons  were  trained  to  carry  is  bred  only  for  racing.  The 

messages.  Brutus  used  them  winged  word  has  taken  the 
at  the  siege  of  Modena.  They  place  of  the  winged  mes- 
served  the  Turks  in  their  senger. 
fights  against  the  Crusaders.  Pigeons  may  ny  more  than 
In  mediaeval  wars  they  were  a  mile  a  minu,Ci  but  the  tele. 
more  useful  than  ever  before.  phone  is  as  quick  as  speech 

France  had  a  carrier-pigeon 

mail  service,  with  messages  The  dove  is  the  emblem  of 
reduced  by  photography  and  peace.  The  telephone  is  the 
read  through  a  microscope.  instrument  of  peace.  The 

telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
Even  today  carrier  pigeons  System  unite  a  hundred  mill- 

are  utilized  as  news-bearers  ion  people  in  one  national 

in  isolated  parts  of  Europe.  family. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


i*l»ve  with  n  club 
her  ami  knocked  her  down,  inflicting  an 
injury  to  her  brain  which  brought  on  fit* 
of  aomnolency  with  which  ahe  Buffered  until 
after  the  war.  when  she  waa  cured  by  a  aur- 
gicul  operation  nt  the  Muanachuaetta  Gen¬ 
eral  HoNpital.  The  blow  from  tho  overwer’s 
club  would  probably  not  have  amounted 
to  much  had  the  head  boon  that  of  aomo 
other  negro  child,  but  tho  knocking  down 
of  Harriet  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
extraordinary  carver.  Somo  of  her  ae- 


«d  to  tomlhttoa.  the 

Jaliant  Furnace 
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'be  quarters  that  the  slaves  were  to  be 
"sold  South,"  the  thing  most  dreaded  by 
negroes  of  the  upper  tier  of  Southern 
States.  Harriet  counseled  the  negroes  to 
run  away,  but  none  had  the  courage  to  fol¬ 
low  her.  She  knew  only  that  if  she  followed 
(he  north  star  it  would  lead  her  to  freedom, 
and  one  night  she  stole  away. 

Of  the  terrible  journey  north  she  remem¬ 
bered  little;  her  instinct  guided  her  and 
her  great  strength  enabled  her  to  stand  the 
privation. 

She  obtained  employment  and  saved  all 
-he  earned.  Then  she  disappeared  and  was 
|  not  seen  for  months.  She  had  dared  to  go 
lack  to  the  land  of  bondage  to  show  others 
the  path  to  freedom. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  throughout  the 
plantations  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  were 
spread  rewards  for  a  negro  woman  who  was 
luring  the  slave*  away  from  their  masters. 
The  price  for  the  capture,  dead  or  alive,  of 
Harriet  Tubman  rose  to  over  $40,000,  but 
she  was  never  taken.  She  made  over  nine¬ 
teen  trips  into  the  very  heart  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  h. ad-money  was  offered.  She 
continued  this  work  until  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War. 

When  the  abolition  movement  became 
active  she  went  into  it  heart  and  soul. 
Whenever  she  could  get  to  a  meeting  she 
went  and  inspired  others  with  her  great 
faith.  It  was  while  on  her  way  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  Boston  at  the  invitation  of 
Gerrit  Smith  that  she  fought  tho  gnaUwt 
single  battle  of  her  career. 

She  had  stopt  off  at  Troy,  and  whUe 
there  learned  that  a  fugitive  slave.  Charles 
Nalle.  a  half-brother  of  the  master  who 
followed  him.  and  as  whit©  as  his  owner, 
had  been  taken  and  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers,  having  been  remanded  bark  to 
Virginia.  She  went  at  once  to  tho  office 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner,  collect¬ 
ing  on  the  way  a  large  crowd. 

The  crowd  held  back  tho  officers,  who 
were  about  to  convey  the  slave  to  a  wagon, 
and  bids  for  the  slave’s  purchase  began. 
The  owner  offered  to  sell  for  $1,200.  but 
when  that  was  bid  he  raised  his  prieo  to 
$1,500.  A  man  across  the  street  raised  a 
window  and  shouted: 

"Two  hundred  dollars  for  his  reecue,  but 
not  one  cent  to  his  master!" 

That  fin'd  the  crowd,  and  when  the  of¬ 
ficers  tried  to  bring  tho  slavo  out  the 
crowd  surged  around  the  wagon.  Harriet, 
who  had  kept  her  position  at  the  door  of  the 
Commissioner’s  office,  shouted:  "Hero  he 
come*!  Take  him!"  and  led  the  assault. 

Her  enormous  physical  strongth  has  boon 
spoken  of.  Breaking  through  the  police 
line,  she  seized  the  prisoner  under  the  arm- 
pits  and  began  to  drag  him  down  the  street. 

"Drag  us  out!"  she  shouted  to  her 
friends.  "  I>rae  him  to  do  river!  Drown  I 
him.  but  don’t  let  dem  have  him!" 

A  policeman  hit  her  on  the  head  with  his 
club.  and.  freeing  one  hand,  she  knocked 
him  hack  into  the  crowd.  Another  jumped  . 
for  her.  but  she  caught  him  about  the  neck.  I 
throttled  him,  and  threw  him  over  her’ 
shoulder. 

She  wa«  dragged  down,  but  kept  her) 
hold  on  the  slave.  Aroused  to  fighting 
pitch  by  her  splendid  courage,  the  crowd 
massed  around  her.  and  dragged  her  and 
the  slave  to  the  river,  where  the  fugitive 
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Sectional  Bookcases 


can  be  moved  vei  l  ion  by  section  with 
contents  intact.  It*  sectional  con¬ 
struction  adapt*  it  to  room*  of  all 
*haf»c5  and  tires  and  make*  it  pleas¬ 
ingly  wsccptible  to  rearrangement* 
as  the  old  arrangement  become*  tire¬ 
some  or  new  furniture  is  added. 

The  Globe- Wernicke  Bookcase  is 
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paint  or  hardware  dealer.  He 
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able  helps  to  Home  Beautifying — 

1  25c  Instruction  Book — “The  Proper 
Treatment  for  Floor*.  Woodwork  and 
Furniture.” 

2  10c  bottles  of  Johnson’s  Wood  Dye 
(desired  shades). 

1  10c  can  of  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax. 
We  want  you  to  test  these  Artistic  Wood 
Finishes  at  our  expense.  From  our  book 
you  will  learn  how  to  finish  new  floors  and 
re-finish  old  ones;  how  to  finish  woodwork 
and  furniture j  how  to  clean  and  finish 
kitchen  and  bathroom  floor*  and  linoleum. 

Johnson’s  Wood  Dye 

Made  in  17  popular  shades  such  as  Mis¬ 
sion  Oak,  Early  English,  Mahogany, 
Fumed  Oak,  etc.  It  penetrates  deeply  into 
the  wood,  b singing  out  the  beauty  of  the 
grain  without  raising  it. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax 

A  perfect  furniture  polish  and  finish  for 
all  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture,  includ¬ 
ing  nianos.  Is  beautifying  and  protecting. 

If,  on  application,  you  find  that  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  <wt  will. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 
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slaves  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  in  1852,  avoiding  | 
Philadelphia,  as  the  slave  owners  main¬ 
tained  a  detectivo  agency  there.  The 
colony  was  successfully  managed  with  the 
aid  of  Thomas  Garrett,  the  Quaker  aboli¬ 
tionist,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  It  is  said  that 
she  personally  escorted  300  negroes  to  free¬ 
dom.  We  read  on: 

The  Fugitive  Slavo  Law  enforcement 
made  her  work  more  difficult  each  year. 
Driven  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
she  came  to  New  York.  The  Dred  Scott 
decision  in  1857  forced  her  to  establish  her 
last  station  on  the  underground  in  Canada. 
At  this  time  Auburn  came  into  prominence 
as  one  of  the  underground  stations,  and 
William  II.  Seward,  later  Lincoln’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  was  one  of  Harriet’s  beat  sup¬ 
porters,  giving  liberally  from  his  private 
funds  to  pay  carfare  for  fugitives  from 
Auburn  to  Suspension  Rridge,  whence  they 
got  into  Canaria. 

When,  in  1883,  it  was  decided  to  use 
negro  troops,  Harriet  pleaded  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  an  army  nurse.  When  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  marched 
away  from  camp  at  Keadvillo,  Mass.,  under 
eommaiid  of  Col.  Robert  Gould  Shaw, 
llurriet  left  for  the  South  w'ith  a  com¬ 
mission  in  her  dress  pocket  from  Governor 
Andrew,  Down  at  Port  Royal,  she  rooked 
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ETo  make  oat  his  statements 
in  the  old  pen-figured  way 
took  R.  F.  Brune  (retailer), 
i.siw4r«ri  in  Sawtelle,  Cal.,  5  days  a 
month  (and  then  were  not 
always  correct). 

B  After  Mr.  Brune  put  a  Bur¬ 
roughs  in  operation  he  wrote 
us:  "My  bookkeeper  now 
finishes  my  monthly  state¬ 
ments  in  six  hours — they’re 
correct,  too." 

LJEUSSwiS  Do  you  realize  that  just 
about  one-half  the  time  spent 
in  making  out  statements  by 

Iany  one  is  used  in  handling 
the  paper  —  placing,  adjust¬ 
ing  to  alignment,  and  mov¬ 
ing  the  sheets? 

This  new  attachment  al¬ 
most  doubles  the  capacity 
of  this  machine — one  motion 
JJ  throws  out  the  finished  statc- 
ment  and  immediately  places 
another  statement  sheet  in 
printing  position.  In  short, 
this  device  would  allow  Mr. 

Brune  to  get  his  statements 
out  in  about  three  hours, 
jj’  A  Burroughs  is  built  to  do 

■  much  more  than  just  ordinary 
'rfiy  “dding.  Send  for  our  bulle- 

'S'uPSmiSi  tin,  "Monthly  Statements," 

!T7.'  describing  this  machine.  Ask 

us  to  make  out  your  staie- 
iVm  ments  next  month;  no  cost 
i  ”  "  nor  obligation. 
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49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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known  to  many  refined  correspondents. 
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HOW  CONSTANTINE  WON  HIS 
OWN  PEOPLE 


IT  has  not  been  long  since  Ibe  Greek- 
■*  regarded  the  man  who  has  just  mounted 
the  throne  as  unfit  to  rule  the  kingdom.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  has  heard  the 
mob  demand  his  eldest  sou.  Prince  George-, 
as  ruler,  and  suggest  that  the  father  and 
grandfather  make  way  for  him.  He  ha- 
had  the  Military  l.eagiie  of  his  own  army 
against  him  to  the  extent  of  mutiny.  The 
Parliament  has  criticized  him  bitterly  anil 
the  newspapers  have  denounced  him  for 
political  reasons.  But  that  is  all  past  now. 
Greeks  at  home  and  Greeks  abroad  regard 
him  as  the  liberator  of  their  country  from 
the  thrall  of  the  Turks  and  welcome  him 
not  only  as  their  king,  but  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  that  won  liack  some 
■>f  the  glory'  that  was  Greece's  in  ancient 
j  times.  The  New  York  Sun  tells  the  story 
of  his  career: 
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Konstantino*.  Duke  of  Sparta,  eldest 
•on  of  King  George,  was  bom  at  Athens 
August  2.  188K.  He  was  educated  by 
lutorv  who  veto  brought  from  Lci|mic. 
One  of  the  accusations  against  him  has 
lieen  that  he  lias  always  shown  the  effect# 
of  German  influence.  Tall,  soldierly  in 
appearance,  quiet.  reserved  almost  to  the 
lioint  of  shyness  in  the  ordinary  court 
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in  1S93;  IVinei-"*  Helene,  bom  in  IKPG: 

Prinei-  Paul.  horn  in  IBOI.  and  the  Princna  j  Doable  Grip 
Irene,  who  is  i»  yean  old. 

King  Constantine  undoubtedly  did  much 
to  keep  his  father  on  the  throne  so  many 
veara.  There  had  been  threats  ngainst 
King  George,  but  none  of  them  very  seri¬ 
ously  bothered  the  monarch.  He  declared 
•hat  he  would  not  a!>dicatc.  They  could 
put  him  out  on  a  pension.  For  years  he 
preferred  the  delights  of  Paris  and  the 
albs  of  France  lo  his  own  kingdom. 

Constantine  always  acted  as  regent.  He 
dministerrd  with  all  the  firmness  that  an 
xceedingly  jealous  kingdom  would  permit. 

How  jealous  the  Greeks  may  he  was  shown 
ui  their  attitude  after  the  Cretan  fiasco, 
when  the  present  King  was  accused  of 
involving  his  country  unnecessarily. 

The  most  recent  trouble  of  King  Con- 
-tantine  was  the  little  revolution  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  Typaldoz  in  October.  1909.  when 
The  ardor  of  some  of  the  members  of  tbe 
Military  League  got  tbe  better  of  them. 

This  was  driven  out  of  mind  when  tbe 
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NABISCO 


Sugar  Wafers 

Convenient  In  form,  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  deliciously  meet,  delight¬ 
ful  in  llavor  and  good  nett.  There 
are  the  attribute*  that  make  Nabneo 
Sugar  Wafers  the  mo*t  tempuni  of 
dessert  confection*.  In  ten  -  cent 
tin*;  alto  in  twenty-five -cent  tin*. 
A  DO  K  A  i— Ik*  •*•*•«  d**»cit 
f.4<ctk»- «BU*dawaf**k«- 

KSKJifTK; 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM  PANY 


Balkan  Allies  made  ready  for  the  war  w  hich 
they  hoped  would  drive  Turkey  out  of 
Europe  last  fall.  Constantine,  titular 
commander-in-ehief.  announced  at  once 
that  he  would  take  the  field  in  command  I 
of  his  troops.  When  he  left  Athens,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Prince  George.  his  son.  and 
his  staff  on  October  12,  the  city  was  wild 
with  enthusiasm.  That  enthusiasm  has 
boon  growing  with  the  successes  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  first  great  victory  was  the  capture 
of  Salonika. on  November  X. after  which  tie 
chaplets  and  the  memorials  were  sect  !<> 
Constantine.  Then  came  the  long.  |*er- 
sistent  movement  for  the  objective  point 
of  the  campaign,  the  capture  of  the  great 
Turkish  stronghold  of  Janina.  in  Epirus. 
The  conduct  of  the  Greek  troops  at  that 
siege  has  been  described  as  masterly  by  the  , 
military  experts  who  observed  it. 

They  surrounded  the  stronghold.  bom- 
barded  it,  buttered  it.  ami  charged  upon  it 
until  there  came  overtures  for  surrender) 
brought  by  tho  representative*  of  foreign 
Powers  acting  for  the  Turkislt  commander. 
Tho  capitulation  took  place  March  0.  w hen 
the  entire  garrison  of  32,000  men  laid  do*  n 
arms  and  gave  themselves  up  as  prisoner 

Tliat  completed  tho  triumph  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  If  King  George  had  liv.nl  it  is  doubted 
whether  or  not  he  would  have  remain,  d  on 
the  throne  to  celebrate  his  golden  jubilee. 


HOW  ROOSEVELT  KEPT  FIT 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  has  always 

been  as  versatile  in  athletics  as  in 
almost  anything  else  that  ever  oecupi.nl 
bis  attention.  In  a  number  of  instances 
his  methods  of  exercise  have  eaus.nl  con¬ 
vent  ionnl-minded  persons  to  take  him  for 
mi  reeontrio,  and  much  oftener  his  h'Wo.- 
with  professionals  have  resulted  in  broken 
ribs,  bruises  or  muscular  strains  for  hints.  If 
and  his  opponents.  When  obliged  to  live 
in  cities,  he  found  that  boxing  and  wrestling 
enabled  hint  to  get  a  good  deal  of  exeroiv 
in  condensed  and  attractive  form,  and  *  b.  n 
he  became  Governor  of  New  York,  the 
champion  middleweight  wrestler  of  Amer¬ 
ica  happened  to  lx*  in  Albany,  and  the 
Colonel  had  him  come  around  thru*  or 
four  afternoons  a  week.  A  wrestling-mat | 
was  misled,  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  prompt¬ 
ly  bought  one.  When  the  bill  was  present¬ 
ed  to  tho  Comptroller  for  auditing,  that 
otlicial  refused  to  approve  it,  explaining 
that  the  Governor  could  have  a  billiard- 
table.  billiards  being  recognized  a*  a  proper 
Gubernatorial  amusement,  but  that  a 
wrestling-mat  symbolized  something  un¬ 
usual  and  unheard  of  and  could  not  be 
permitted.  The  wrestling  champion  proved 
to  lx  too  much  for  the  Governor,  but  he 
always  took  rare  of  the  Colonel  as  well  as 
himself.  When  the  professional  wrestler 
left,  an  oarsman  took  his  place.  The 
oarsman  could  not  take  care  of  himself, 
much  less  save  Colonel  Roosevelt  from  the 
hard  jolts,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second 
af  lnrimiin  one  of  the  oarsman’s  long  ribs 
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had  been  caved  in.  and  two  of  the  Colon- 
short  ribs  were  badly  damaged  and  his  I 
shoulder-blade  shoved  so  nearly  out 
place  that  it  creaked.  All  these  Tacts 
found  in  “A  Possible  Autobiograph; 
published  serially  in  The  Outlook.  Her. 
the  ex-President's  own  account  of  some 
his  experiences  with  professional  pri 
fighters : 

When  I  was  in  the  Legislature  and  ' 
working  very  hard,  with  Uttlechar.ee  of  r 
ting  out  of  doors. all  the  real  exercise  I  i 
was  boxing  and  wrestling.  A  young  fell 
turned  up  who  was  a  second-rate  pri 
fighter,  the  son  of  one  of  my  old  1-ox 
teachers.  For  several  weeks  I  had  h 
come  round  to  my  rooms  in  the  morn 
to  put  on  the  gloves  with  me  for  half 
hour.  Then  he  suddenly  stopt.  and 
days  later  I  received  a  letter  of  wo  fn 
him  from  the  jail.  1  found  that  he  was 
profession  a  burglar,  and  merely  follow 


An  Invisible 


Guards  Your 
Fingers  From 
Ink  Smears 

HIS  name  is  Capillary  Attraction. 
And  he  is  on  "fixed  post  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Iced  tubr  in  erery 
Paiker  Lucky  Curve  Fountain  Pen. 

There  he  stands  and  arrests  any  ink 
drops  that  would  like  to  get  out  around 
the  writing  end  of  the  pen  to  imctf  youifio- 
grrs  when  you  remove  the  cap  to  w  rue. 

For  when  ink  drops  stay  up  in  the  nar¬ 
row  leed  tube  of  a  fountain  pet  m  your 
pockrt.  there*  Rouble.  The  hr.il  of 
your  body-  98  drgiret  -heat*  (he  air  in 
the  pen  (we  X-R»y  diagrim),  and  this 
hoi  air  expand*  and  puihca  up  the  |r-  1 
lube  to  nr  ape,  ouihing  1  ho*  ink  drop*  up 
andoutaroundthe  writing  rod  ol  the  pen. 

Now  the  Parker  feed  lube  ..  creed 
and  tour  hnlhe  barrel  wait  See  X-Ray. 
Thi*  lour h  create*  Capillary  Aiirartion 
— (which  it  that  runout  nalur.il  lone 
lhal  make,  tpongn  abaorb.  blon-it  lake 
up  ink.  Mr.)— and  ihe  inatant  you  turn 
your  Parker  point  up.  Capillary  Attrar - 
bon  jutl  yank*  down  any  ink  drop*  lhal 
Iry  lo  day  in  the  feed  lube,  and  diopa 
them  down  into  the  ink  below. 

Remit--  rmplj  feed  lube  foe  the  air 
lo  expand  up  into.  Thia  curved  (red 
lube  u  the  famoua  Parker  Lucky  Curve. 


Here  is  the  sweet¬ 
est  smoke  that  I  ever 
knew,  and  I’ve  smoked 
for  40  years. 


cu»vt 


Five  Cigars  Free 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Writ,  now  (or  lh«  fi»r  ci*ar*. 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

II r rr.  Ituilding,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Parker  jack  Kit*  a  Saf.ty  Pen 

»  bulk  to  Ini  Ught  lhal  you  ran  ea- 
whn*  Wilhou*  it*  Ira  kin  a  Handy  and  ■ 
Pnrw  S2.S0.  S3.  S4.  Si  and  up. 


lime  wilaa  Ira  day*  of  punhaar.  R  dux.' 

aril  I’aikrra.  *rnd  ua  hi*  aamr  and  .a  ll  m., 

’’"bun"  #<«W  a'pMkT 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 
60  Mill  SliMl.  JANESVILLE.  WIS 

Viail  our  New  York  RrtMf  Slot., 
Wool-o.lh  Building 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ART 

SAFE  ni'd  j  irlj  6*J  nmlM'k  NET 


THE  DEVEREAUX  MORTGAGE  COMPAh 


No  Fire  Worries! 


by  finding  that  each  of  them  ba* 
i.„ir  .  .1 .......  ..1.  ..r  1...-;....  —1. _ 


half  a  dozen  set*  of  Iroxing-clovu 
couraged  their  crews  in  boxing. 
When  1  was  Police  Cum  mis 


FilsYour  Rifle 


Pruden  System 

kt  of  portable  fireproof 


Later  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  prize-ring 
come  hopelessly  debased  and  dem 
and  as  Governor  1  aided  in  the  p; 
and  signed  the  hill  putting  a  "tor 
fessional  boxing  for  money.  This 
cause  some  of  the  prize-fighters  th 
were  crooked,  while  the  crowd  of 
;  on  who  attended  and  made  up  am: 


Smoke  Five 
With  Me 


Fireproof  hm 

Summer 

Cottage 


BAIL 

lays" 

n£2 

anr 

1 

Bias] 
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bv  the  matches  had  placed  the  whole 
business  on  a  basis  of  commercialism  and 
brutality  that  was  intolerable.  1  shall 
always  maintain  that  boxing  contests 
themselves  make  good,  healthy  sport.  It 
is  idle  to  compare  them  with  bull-fighting; 
the  torture  and  death  of  the  wretched 
horses  in  bull-fighting  is  enough  of  itself 
to  blast  the  sport,  no  matter  how  great 
the  skill  and  prowess  shown  by  the  bull¬ 
fighters.  Any  sport  in  which  the  death  and 
torture  of  animals  is  made  to  furnish  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  spectators  is  debasing.  There 
should  always  bo  the  opportunity  provided 
in  a  glove  fight  or  bare-flat  fight  to  stop  it 
when  one  competitor  is  hopelessly  out¬ 
classed  or  too  badly  hammered.  But  the 
men  who  take  part  in  these  fights  are  hard 
as  nails,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  feel 
sentimental  about  their  receiving  punish¬ 
ment  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not 
mind.  Of  course  the  men  who  look  on 
ought  to  be  able  to  stand  up  with  the  gloves, 
or  without  them,  themselves;  I  have  scant 
use  for  the  typo  of  sportsmanship  which 
consist*  merely  in  looking  on  at  the  feats 
of  some  one  else. 

Some,  a*  good  citizens  as  I  know,  are  or 
were  prize-fighters.  Take  Mike  Donovan, 
of  New  York.  Ho  ami  his  family  represent 
a  type  of  American  citizenship  of  which  wo 
have  a  right  to  Im>  proud.  Mike  is  a  de¬ 
voted  temperance  man.  and  can  bo  relied 
upon  for  every  movement  in  the  interest  of 
good  citizenship.  1  was  first  intimately 
thrown  with  him  when  I  wus  Police  Com¬ 
missioner.  One  evening  he  and  I— both 
in  dress  suits— attended  a  temperance 
meeting  of  Catholic  societies.  It  culminat¬ 
ed  in  a  lively  set-to  between  myself  and  a 
Tammanv  Senator,  who  was  a  very  good 
fellow,  hut  whose  ideas  of  temperance 
differed  radically  from  mine,  and.  as  the 
event  proved,  from  those  of  the  majority 
of  the  meeting.  Mike  evidently  regarded 
himself  as  my  barker— he  was  sitting  on 
the  platform  beside  me — and  1  think  felt 
ns  pleased  and  interested  as  if  the  set-to 
had  boon  physical  instead  of  merely  verbal. 
Afterward  1  grew'  to  know  him  well,  both 
while  1  was  Governor  and  while  I  was 
President,  and  many  a  time  he  caino  on 
and  l  nixed  with  me. 

Battling  Nelson  was  another  stanch 
friend,  and  he  and  I  think  alike  on  most 
questions  of  political  and  industrial  life; 
nltho  hoonceexprest  to  me  some  commiser¬ 
ation  because,  ns  President.  I  did  not  get 
anything  like  the  money  return  for  my 
services  that  he  aggregated  during  the  same 
term  of  years  in  the  ring.  Bub  Fitzsimmons 
was  another  good  friend  of  mine.  He  ha> 
never  forgotten  his  early  skill  as  a  black¬ 
smith,  and  among  the  things  that  I  value 
and  always  keep  in  use  is  a  penholder  made 
by  Boh  out  of  n  horn-shoe,  with  an  in¬ 
scription  saving  that  it  is  "Made  fur  and 
presented  to  President  Tlnswlore  Roosevelt 
by  his  friend  and  admirer.  Robert  Fitz¬ 
simmons."  I  have  for  a  long  time  had  the 
friendship  of  John  1..  Sullivan,  than  whom 
in  his  prime  no  In-Iter  man  ever  slept  into 
the  ring.  Ho  is  now  a  Massachusetts 
farmer.  John  us«-d  occasionally  to  visit 
me  at  the  White  House,  his  advent  always 
causing  a  distinct  flutter  among  the  waiting 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  When  I  went 
to  Africa  ho  presented  me  with  a  gold- 
mounted  rabbit's  foot  for  luck.  I  carri.-d  it 
through  my  African  trip;  and  I  certainly 
had  good  luck. 


The  wide  difference  between  mere 
success  and  maximum  success  in 
manufacturing  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
a  recent  analysis  made  by  hard-headed 
Indianapolis  business  men. 

They  show  that* there  arc  six  essentials  in  successf  ul 
manufacturing.  They  demonstrate  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who,  in  his  combination  of  these  essentials,  lias  \\n)/o 
efficiency  in  each  essential,  achieves  maximum  success. 

They  show  that  in  the  Indianapolis  “  combination  ” 
of  essentials,  each  essential  is  most  nearly  100%  efficient. 
They  are  ready  to  offer  proof. 


These  Indianapolis  business  men  know  that  the 
factory  that  would  thrive  best  in  Indianapolis  belong 
in  Indianapolis.  They  believe  you  arc  interested  in 
getting  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  each  of  the 
six  essentials.  They  say  this  to  you : 

“For  the  factory  that  belongs  in  Indianapolis 
we  have  a  proposal' that  will  bring  that  factory  to 
Indianapolis.” 

Let  them  place  in  your  hands  their  explanation 
of  the  "Six  Essentials  of  Successful  Manufacturing 
—  together  with  any  other  facts  you  may  desire.  A 
request  from  you  will  bring  it,  with  their  compli¬ 
ments. 

Greater  Indianapolis  Industrial  Association 

A  mitt imm.MImt  C^r^.mtion  .*4  monoying 

ih#  inJutlrial  •wfcurfc  MARS  HILL 

SUITE  310-312  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

I  ndianapoli  C 

*  Cr •mu. I  City  ^ 
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U  Linder  A  Co  Grand  fork 


Fly  Rods 


“BKISTOI.- 
N«  r>  i.  (V  a~4  «"»*- 

cal*  «  lf<  ■  fc*t  In  *1 
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L-  42  Hone  S«.  Bratol. 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

•pallor 
leaiei 


Reliable  »ulhoritie*  tell  u»  thnt  Constipation 
it  the  primary  eau»e  of  97‘  r  of  »ll  di»e«*e» 
Q»>  tn.t.  Uo*-  Try  *»» 

with  your  rrcuUr  n'eai  i  ilile  **! 

TYLER  S  MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  »n  <»t  naceraiol 

mu.  Irmts.  And  c»:hc-  tm- 

I  /o  live  P.tMeww^w  il!  uh  ©»* 

far*  viul’IT  Y«naf  *•  o.<l  ar.d 
dcM**  Will  am!  rfferMion  anti  ime 


|  a  natural. 
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lM  °  baaeball  manager  will  be  watched 
x  ’  more  closely  this  year  than  Frank 
Chance,  the  new  manager  of  the  New 
York  Americans.  He  is  already  famous  as 
a  manager  and  player — else  he  would  not 
receive  what  is  said  to  be  a  salary  of 
$2->,000  for  a  season’s  work— but  if  he 
succeeds  in  pulling  the  New  Yorks  out  of 
the  second  division  this  year,  he  will  be 
hailed  as  one  of  the  ablest  baseliall  generals 
in  the  history  of  the  game.  Grautland 
Kiee.  one  of  New  York’s  best  known  sort¬ 
ing  writers,  predicts  that  Chance’s  team 
will  be  about  third  from  the  !>otioin  at  the 
wind-up,  but  it  seems  that  a  majority  of 
Itasehall  writers  have  better  ho[»es  for  the 
former  Hilltops.  Mr.  Rice  don  not.  how- 
over.  think  that  the  failure  of  the  team  to 
cliinb  into  the  flrst  division  would  nms- 
■arily  indicate  that  Chance  is  not  a  great 
manager.  Harry  F.  Schumacher,  of  the 
New  York  Errning  Mail,  the  same  pajxr 
that  Mr.  Rice  writes  for.  takes  a  more  rosy  j 
view  of  the  New  Yorks’  future.  He  thinks 
that  if  Hal  Chase  can  learn  to  play  second  | 
base  as  well  as  be  used  to  play  first,  there  i 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  team  will  tie 
near  the  top  of  the  list  at  the  finish.  Mr. 
Schumacher  sizes  up  the  New  Yorks  iu  a 
special  article  for  the  Boston  Trarclrr.  We 
read: 


It  will  take  only  Some  of  yoiu  »i>arr  moments 
at  home;  no  rri«-ll<-nt  gi.viniiKir-sltuly;  each  lev 
»<  ii  a«  clear  a-  daylight,  and  insplitnu  to  the 
highest  degree  Commence  now  -  let  UrvnviUt 

KUi'crdufmer  Vale  Imtructnnteach  you  tlrnmgh 

hi.  Mail  Course  in  l‘ra<tUal  English,  how  to 

Kiilnrgr  Vour  Stock  of  Words  — 
t>  «he  Itlght  Word  In  the  flight  PUee- 
"  rile  Tactful,  Porecful  letters.  Adeer- 
tlseiiieuta,  Storlea,  Sr  no  on  a,  *tc.  - 
ltcr..oir  an  Kugaging  Conversationalist - 
Enter  tiood  Society— 

a  Man  of  Culture.  Power,  and  Id- 
(turner  In  your  Community, 

Oovd  English  i.  sUolutrly  necesuuy  to  the 
hlgltr>t  sucevas  in  life.  What  material  benefit  h 
It  to  have  s«-«d  idea,  if  you  can  not  express  them 
ade«|iiatr)y  if  you  cannot  make  others  see  them 

as  you  do » 

We  will  send  hi  mall  lull  particulars  of  thii 
famou.  Couiv  Xocost.no  obligation  toyou- 
hut  a.k  for  them  today, on  a  i.ot.ard. 

FVIU  A  WAGNALUCOMFANT,  Dn*.  72J.  HUT  TOM 


°nly  the  most  sanitary  of  rsfrls 
should  be  serentsbU  in  modern  r.«i 
The  health  of  the  family  of  urn  drp, 
bow  foods  are  kept  m  hot  weather 
danger  of  tainting  or  poisoning  of  f. 
-tugnsnt  sir  or  tine  lining. 


Refrigerator 

.  «"uU«kw,  of  Pur 

dry.  cold  air  k.-i*  food  sweet,  f nan  root™ 
slaolute'v  untainted.  Kcwnufleaily  insuUt. 
i!?Hf  Wiul  SMUlarr  esst.y  rlr.0^1  Inlr.M 
bmd  with  opal  glass...., m-l.  porc-Uin  c 
odorless  white  wood-no  sine. 


On  Chase’*  success  or  failure  will  pivot 
Ihe  fate  of  his  club.  Barring  that  one 
position,  second  hanc.  the  Chance  outfit 
looks  stronger  and  faster  than  any  New 
York  American  league  team  since  (Icorgc 
Stallings  landed  the  Hilltoppcr*  in  mvond 
place  hack  in  1010;  in  several  respects 
it  is  a  better  club.  The  entire  infield  has 
been  made  over  since  then;  three  mealier* 
of  the  quartet  arc  new.  or  playing  new 
positions,  this  year.  And  both  infield 
substitutes  are  players  who  were  in  the 
minor  leagues  most  or  all  of  last  season. 
The  outfield— with  Birdie  free.  Harry 
Wolter,  and  Bert  Daniels  and  Jack  LHivelt 
doing  bench  duty — is  about  the  same,  thu 
l>‘livelt  was  with  the  Roe  heater  Inter-, 

national  leaguers  until  last  fall . 

The  pitrhing  stafT  hoar*  some  slight 
resemblance  to  the  1910  hurl 


The  Leather -Bound 
Pocket  Series 


'»•  **  /'•'  AV  A  » 

C  /<%.».» Who.  H,,iU 

,M,,CR.AY  "EFR1C.RH ATOR 
“•  Uh.  Street  Keud.ll 

Saleroom*  in  I Ae  lolloping  • 

i  iSlV*'--  *.*•  '•‘•Jr’-  »'i 


l’.ach  book  exquisitely  bound  in 
green  full  flexible  leather,  and  in¬ 
cased  in  marbled  paper  box. 

THE  MISFORTUNE  OF  A  WORLD  WITHOUT  FAIR,  h, 

N. ..nu-*k.  Hill..  D  O. 

THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES,  hr  WUh..  R.r- 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  WOMANHOOO  AND  CHILD¬ 
HOOD.  hr  TWvdw. 

THE  LATENT  ENERGIES  IN  LIFE,  h,  Ck»ln  Row** 
If**!. 

THE  CALL  OF  JESUS  TO  JOT.  Vr  W.tu.  fUM  Gr#fr. 

O. 0. 

Pric*.  75  ctnf  much  ;  by  mail  76  r«f»l# 

HrAtittftilh  nud**  unit  i  r.ilt^ manly  bound  little 
U  ait*  a  dclijlht  t«*  the c>r  and  the  hand 

>'  h  one  contains  4  uol.ibli-  utterance  of  M>n*i 
■•f-'iiiinrnt  man.  upon  n|  immiMUtc  and 

KI-.I  -igtihcaf  —  ’  -  The  AVir  Verb  Ilmei. 

FUNR  A  WACNAIIS  COMFANT  NEW  TORE 


llig  corps, 

with  Russ  Ford  and  Jack  Warhop  supple¬ 
mented  by  Ray  Fisher.  Ray  Caldwell,  and 
George  McConnell  of  the  veteran  brigade, 
and  Ray  Keating,  brought  up  from  l-aw- 
rcncc.  Mass.,  of  the  New  England  league 
toward  the  close  of  the  1912  nice;  Al 
(lleinie)  Shultz,  late  of  Savannah,  and 
probably  George  Davis,  the  Williams 
College  phenoin.  This  year’s  sharpslioot- 
ing  brigade  laeks  a  southpaw  at  the  Jim 
Vaughn  class,  but  Shultz  isa  young  bird  of 
rare  promise,  with  tremendous  speed,  line 
curves,  and  splendid  control.  The  I  min 
corps,  with  spithall  pitchers  pn-dominaling. 
has  only  to  work  up  to  spring  training 
form,  however,  to  earn  even  higher  rating 
than  that  accorded  the  gnat  staff  that 
laliored  threw  years  ago. 

The  catching  staff,  as  n  staff,  is  not  so 
well  niunded  as  when  Stallings  had  the 
club,  and  then-  may  be  trouble  th*  n-. 
should  anything  happen  to  BigKdSw.  .-nev 
The  Cook  County  giant  is  in  l.-tt.  r  «-<>n- 


The  Apostle’s  Creed 


and  The  New  Teitament 

<  byJoiUNM  v  Kexrr.-iutlioilo-dtrane 
Horn  tli<>  l.rrnun  Ii.  <.msi,b  William 


Clmh.  75c.  net;  by  mail.  82c. 

FI  NK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  N.w  York 
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dilion  now  than  ever  before  at  the  start 
of  a  season.  He  is  faster,  hits  better  than 
he  usually  does  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  his  throwing  to  the  bases  has  been 
uncommonly  strong  and  accurate.  Bob 
Williams  and  Charley  Sterrett.  his  under¬ 
studied,  are  not  in  the  same  class,  however. 
They  are  good  second-string  men.  but 
lacking  in  more  than  one  of  the  many  little 
things  that  are  essential  to  catching  great¬ 
ness.  Sweeney,  however,  expects  to  do 
practically  all  his  club's  backstopping  this 
season. 

Cree  and  Wolter.  both  forced  out  of  the 
game  last  season  with  broken  bones — 
Cree’a  wrist  was  broken  by  a  pitched  hall 
and  Wolter  fractured  a  leg  sliding  into  a 
base — are  thoroughly  sound  again.  Crec's 
wrist  has  mended  perfectly  and  still  works 
smoothly.  Neither  his  throwing  nor  his 
batting  seems  to  have  been  affected  in  the 
least.  Wol tor’s  ankle  was  badly  wrenched 
when  his  shin  bone  was  unapt  and  that 
injury  has  caused  him  more  real  bother 
than  tho  break.  During  the  entire  train¬ 
ing  siege  ho  had  the  ankle  wrapt  in  a 
(Sibney  brace  for  each  workout.  It 
slowed  him  up  slightly,  but  so  strengthened 
the  joint  that  he  expects  to  start  the  season 
practically  as  "good  os  new.”  Cree  and 
Wolter  are  both  splendid  fielders,  clever 
base*  runners,  and  heavy  hitters.  Both  are 
normally  .300  men.  with  Cree  very  apt  to 
exceed  .340. 


A  Great  Little  Cleaner 


Here’s  the  youngest  member 
of  the  celebrated  Westem- 
Electric-Sturtevant  family  of 
vacuum  cleaners.  It  weighs 
only  13  pounds,  and  for  the 
small  home  or  bungalow  or 
apartment  it  is  the  machine 
to  buy.  It  costs  only  $4730. 


WtsTtrn  EkeTric 


Vacuum  Cleaner 


Such  a  combination  of  low 
cost  and  high  quality  makes 
easy  the  problem  of  selecting 
your  cleaner.  It  is  now  no 
longer  a  luxury,  but  a  house¬ 
hold  necessity  as  essential  to 
cleanliness  and  health  in  the 
home  as  is  sanitary  plumbing. 


Chanoo  i»  not  no  well  satisfied  with  the 
prospect  for  filling  the  third  outfield  posi- 
tion.  Bert  Dtum-ln  is  clever  in  many 
respects,  but  he  ih  declared  clumsy  when 
it  come*  U>  running  back  for  long  drives 
or  throwing  to  the  home  plate.  To  con¬ 
clude: 


Hoy  Hartzcll,  at  third,  is  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor  of  last  year's  infield,  or  the  only  one. 
rather,  who  will  linger  in  the  same  position. 
Hoy  went  to  Bermuda  with  Chance  and 
had  two  weeks  of  hard  work  under  his  belt 
when  the  rest  of  the  infielders  arrived. 
Hurt  sell  never  has  been  and  does  not 
threaten  now  to  become  a  brilliant  third 
saeker.  But  he  is  hitting  as  well  as  he  ever 
did,  which  means  that  he  should  be  good 
for  .310  or  thereabouts  and  his  legs  are  in 
fur  better  shape.  Constant  pounding  on 
the  thinly  covered  rock  on  the  Hilltop 
threatened  ..to  make  u  cripple  of  Hartzell 
last  summer,  but  six  weeks  on  the  soft, 
yielding  turf  at  Hamilton  have  restored 
the  Hartzelliun  props  to  all  their  former 
strength  and  agility.  Hoy  always  has 
b«>en  a  steady,  constunt  fielder. 

Derrick,  one-time  I'hilodclphia  Athletic, 
is  probably  the  most  improved  ball  player 
on  the  entire  squad.  He  is  not  n  great 
hitter:  probably  never  will  be.  But  under 
Chance's  coaching  he  has  been  cured  of 
several  faults  in  his  position  at  the  plate 
and  his  swing  at  the  ball.  Derrick  is  by 
fnr  the  best  fielding  shortstop  the  Yankees 
have  had  since  Kid  Elberfeld  was  in  his 
prime.  Long,  rangy,  loose- jointed,  armed 
with  unusually  long  arms  and  big.  muscular 
hands.  Derrick  gets  in  front  of  everything 
and  hauls  down  most  everything  he  reaches. 
He  should  be  a  valuable  man  for  the  Yanks 
this  season. 

Chance,  at  first,  has  been  a  revelation. 
He  stated,  just  after  he  joined  the  club, 
that  he  would  play  first  base— if  his  legs 
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would  permit  it.  After  he  had  been  in 
Bermuda  three  weeks  he  claimed  that  he 
felt  better  all  over  than  he  had  in  five 
year*;  that  his  legs  were  as  strong  and 
supple  as  ever.  The  probabilities  are  that 
Chance  will  serve  the  Yankees  quite  as 
a  ell  as  a  first  baseman  as  he  did  the  Cubs 
in  IflOO  and  1910.  ...... 

Hay  Keating,  a  burly  whale  of  a  man 
from  Lawrence,  Mass.,  is  touted  as  the 
most  promising  young  pitcher  the  Yankees 
have  seen  in  years.  He  has  a  wonderful 
break  on  Us  spit  ter;  Caldwell  claims  it  is 
l*  ti.  r  than  Ed.  Walsh's.  And.  Uke  Walsh, 
lie  has  a  slashing  fast  high  one  to  mix  with 
his  spit  ter.  Keating  will  probablv  be  a 
regular  from  the  very  start  of  the  season. 
He  has  all  the  stuff,  all  the  confidence  in 
the  world,  works  with  his  head  as  well  as 
his  arms,  and  makra  a  fine  appearance  in 
the  box.  a  factor  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance. 


Positive 

Joy" 


CLEANING,  dusting  and  polish¬ 
ing  hardwood  floor),  is  now  a 
joy.  It  has  been  the  hardest 
drudgery  of  housekeeping.  With  the 


sound,  high  prut*  but  no  roan  or  woman 
can  rtaUi  the  utlrfactlon  ot  hearing  a 
nrlghbo.  to  comment  on  the  beaut)  ol  hi. 

Sn.atl  lnjU-^inib. -roar. -lawn,  all  won¬ 
derful!)  improved  with  the 
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me  n-|H*rte<i  missing,  in  a  pm- 
u  of  these  rases  there  may  be  real 
for  apprehension.  But  the  police 
•isfied  that  in  the  majority  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  intentional,  being  the  out- 
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cover  her.  Shu  returned  after  a  month. 
Her  story  was  that  the  gipsies  had  stolen 
her.  For  this  certain  gipsios  in  the  di»- 
triot  were  brought  to  trial,  and  two  of  them 
were  sentenced  to  death.  After  further 
investigations  pending  the  execution  they 
wore  reprieved  and  Elizabeth  herself  was 
charged  with  perjury.  Sho  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
a  period  of  seven  years. 

It  was  suggested  then  that  the  girl  fab¬ 
ricated  the  story  in  order  to  avert  puni-h- 
ment.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
neurotio  young  girls  of  to-day  who  leave 
homo  in  a  state  of  hysteria  resort  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  plan  to  avert  parental  wrath. 

Too  much  Puritanism  on  the  part  of 
their  parents  drives  many  boys  and  girls 
from  homo.  Frequently  nagging  is  also  re¬ 
sponsible.  To  process! : 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  of  nineteen 
was  reported  to  the  police  as  missing  from 
his  home.  Search  was  mado  for  him  and 
the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.  Finally  he  was  discovered  among 
the  queue  waiting  outside  a  theater.  The 
young  man  was  quite  frank  in  his  explana¬ 
tion  to  tho  police.  "My  people,”  he  said, 
"object  to  theaters,  to  musitvhalls,  and  to 
any  form  of  social  entertainment.  I  coaid 
stand  it  no  longer."  Since  haring  home 
he  had  been  to  the  theater  every  nigh'. 

The  middle  and  upper  classes  figure 
largely  in  the  list  of  the  missing.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  men  and  women  in  good  social 
position*,  trusted  and  loved  by  friends  and 
relatives,  apparently  sound  financially, 
who  cut  themselves  adrift  is  remarkable. 
The  fact  that  they  leave  broken  hear'  a* 
homo,  causo  endless  hours  of  intense  anx¬ 
iety  to  friends,  is  left  unconsiderc!  in 
the  sudden  wave  of  circumstance  w! 
prompts  them  to  walk  out  into  a  now  world. 
Of  tho  3,260  who  have  gono  never  to  r»- 
tum  many  must  have  committed  sui<-id.  ; 
possibly  somo  have  boon  the  victim*  of 
undetected  crimes;  but  there  must  I- 
many  still  alive,  safo  in  hiding  among  th. 
mass  of  humanity,  the  greatest  hiding-pln<  < 
possible. 

An  interesting  ease  of  past  years  in  *  hioh 
boredom  with  tho  conventionalities  of 
ciety  caused  a  man  to  vanish  was  that  of 
Waring,  who  figured  in  a  poem  of  Rnt—rt 
Browning,  entitled  "What’s  Becom-  of 
Waring?"  Waring  was  a  great  flgur  in 
tho  social  life  of  tho  time.  One  day  he  was 
absent  from  his  usual  haunts.  He  w.v 
never  heard  of  nor  seen  by  friends  for  som« 
twenty  years.  Then  a  friend  discover,  d 
him  by  chance  ahroad.  and  Waring  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  simply  become  si 
death  of  the  restrictions  which  socia  ■  ri- 
quette  and  formality  placed  upon 
movements. 


Modern  ideas  in  building  construction  find  their 
best,  their  most  artistic,  their  most  economical 
expression  in — 


Utility  Wall  Board 


For  office  interiors  it  is  the  most  sanitary  and  satisfactory 
wall  and  ceiling  that  can  l»e  built. 

It  takes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster  ami  is  cheaper  than 
the  old  fashioned  lath  anti  plaster  wall. 

It  does  away  entirely  with  the  muss  attendant  on  wall 
building  and  once  up,  set  bv  either  novice  or  expert,  you 
are  done  forever  with  cracked  walls,  falling  plaster,  unsightly 
stains,  etc. 

It  will  not  warp,  crack,  nor  shrink,  and  is  sound  and  mois¬ 
ture-proof  ;  lire  resisting  and  asdurablcas  the  building  itself. 

Successfully  used  in  all  types  of  building  construction. 
Hundreds  of  modem  homes  are  walled  ami  ceiled  entirely 
with  Utility  Wall  Board 

It  may  l>e  decorated  in  any  way  you  would  treat  a  plas¬ 
ter  wall.  Write  for  sample  anil  booklet. 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

4507  Fillmore  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Another  celebrated  disappearance  of  the 
past  was  that  of  Mr.  Jasper  Pyne.  M.  P. 
for  West  Waterford,  who  took  a  ticket  for 
Ireland  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of 
acain.  The  disappearance  of  Grimaldi’s 
brother  was  equally  mysterious.  Grimaldi 
was  playing  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  year  1803. 
His  brother  called  for  him  at  the  stage  door 
and  together  they  went  to  the  greenroom. 
Grimaldi  left  him  there  for  a  moment  to 
talk  to  some  friends.  When  he  returned 
his  brother  had  gone.  Grimaldi  never  saw 
him  again. 

As  the  years  have  passed  it  has  become 
a  much  more  difficult  task  for  people  to 
eut  themselves  entirely  adrift  from  thej 
circle  in 


Flake  Form 
of  Graphite 

The  pure  prod¬ 
uct  as  mined, 
and  combined 
in  D  i  x  o  n  *  b 
Greases,  is 
wonderful!  r 
soft,  smooth 
and  oily. 


hich  they  have  lived.  Wireless 
telegraphy,  better  police  organisation,  and, 
above  all,  the  newspaper  picture*  have 
made  the  path  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
disappear  no  easy  matter.  More  peoplo 
ore  discovered  to-day  in  their  efforts  to 
vanish  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

Times  of  great  disaster  afford  an  excep- 
tional  opportunity  for  the  person  with  tho 
ambition  to  start  life  all  over  again.  Many 
more  people  “went  down"  in  the  Titanic 
than  were  on  board. 


have  won  the  unsolicited  praise  of 
the  “Speed  Kings  of  Motordom." 
Teddy  Tetilatt,  holder  of  the 
world ’srecordforroad  racing, says: 
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THE  NEW  MANAGER  OF  THE  NAVY 


JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  the  man  who 
will  run  our  battle-ship  department  for 
the  next  four  years,  is  more  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  popular  politician.  He  ia  one  of  the 
hustling,  up-to-date  men  who  are  helping 
the  South  to  come  into  her  own;  and  the 
reactionaries  down  in  North  Carolina- 
and  proportionately  there  scorn  to  be  as 
many  of  them  in  tho  Tar  Heel  State  a«  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Ml— oh— u—  have 
never  been  able  to  put  a  bridle  on  him. 
And  while  tho  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  in 
Washington  his  newspapers  Imp  on  prrach- 
ing  the  gospel  of  progress.  The  Now  York 
Herald  gives  us  this  brief  but  felicitous 
sketch  of  his  personality: 

He  does  not  smoko,  drink,  chew,  nor 

raw. 

Ho  owns  throe  successful  newspaper- 
lie  wears  white  socks  the  year  round. 

Ho  wears  a  crash  suit  and  "little  nook" 
collars  in  the  summer  time. 

He  is  infatuated  with  hard  work. 

He  has  a  charming  wife  and  four  fine, 
healthy  boys. 

He  hasn’t  much  money  and  doesn’t  rare. 


TRIAL  OFFER  25c. 

roc  SU  Mootin'  Subatriprioo  lo  lh* 

Health  Culture  Magazine 

A  rapidly  growing,  inMmcttra  mscsiinr  trachm> 
cormt  Piling,  breathing,  cxcnUing,  ir.tl  how n 
•Nile  vtullli.fi. noi  jwr.  Kdlird  b*  Dr.  klirnr 
i  l^e.  the  limoui  writer  on  hralih  lubircti.Tn  (t>i- 
migr  line  ■  whl Ic  xnd  tee  it  you  don’l  And II  vile 
•W*  Money  bach  il  you  don 'i.  Send  •umpili-bv. 
M— Uh  Cakar.  C...  HIT  A.  Icrndwiy.  Hr.  Twt 
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Here  is  an  ideal  investment  tor 
savings  or  idle  funds — 

SIX  PER  CENT 


He  is  a  veteran  member  of  the  National 
,  Democratic  Committee. 

He  is  ono  of  the  best  liked  men  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Walk  right  up  and  slap  him  on  the  hack. 
Ho  is  not  a  bit  warlike  despite  his  belliger¬ 
ent  title. 

He  will  be  fifty-one  years  old  on  May  IS. 
and  it’s  been  a  battle  with  him  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey.  There  were  no  silver 
spoons  in  the  Daniels  family  when  Josephus  | 
arrived.  His  parents  were  in  a  position  to  ■ 
give  him  a  name,  and  that’s  about  all;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  they  hunted  around 
untiUbey  found  a  fancy  one.  No  dang.  -  ..f 
any  one  forgetting  sueh  an  imposing  fror:- 
name.  You’re  not  going  to  meet  pei>oi.s  i 
scratching  their  heads  in  an  effort  to  ro- 1 
;  member  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His 
name  stands  out  in  President  Wilson’s  | 


1  Week  FREE  Trial 


Payable  on  demand  at  any  time  after 

two  years. 

And  amply  safeguarded  by  first  mortgages 
on  improve.)  real  estate,  deposited  with 
one  of  the  strong  trust  companies  of 
Baltimore. 

These  certificates  arc  issued  in  even  multi¬ 
ples  of  $too. 

Intcre-t  check-  arc  mailed  regularly  every 
six  months. 

In  over  18  years  there  has  never  been  a 
day’s  delay  in  the  mailing  of  these  inter¬ 
est  checks  or  in  repayment  of  principal. 
U’riu  for  the  Six  Per  Cent 
hook — it  it  interesting. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  Company 
1045  Calvert  Bldg,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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Administration  like  the  Adam's  apple  in  a 
giraffe. 

The  name  Wilson  has  played  a  prominent 
part  in  his  busy  career.  He  was  bom  in 
Washington,  X.  C..  but  not  long  after  the 
family  moved  to  Wilson,  in  the  same  State. 
Newspapers  always  had  a  powerful  fascina¬ 
tion  for  him.  While  he  was  helping  him¬ 
self  to  the  "three  R'a,”  he  got  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  a  grand  little  thing  to  own  the 
most  powerful  paper  in  his  native  State. 
The  schoolroom  door  had  not  dosed  behind 
him  before  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
goal  by  starting  an  amateur  newspaper. 
He  was  only  eighteen  at  the  time  he  liegan 
molding  public  opinion.  He  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  but  never 
had  any  idea  of  aluindoning  the  route  he 
had  mapped  out  for  himself. 

His  progri'ss  in  the  newspaper  busines.* 
was  rapid.  He  bought  the  Knleigh  Chron¬ 
icle  in  188.r>  and  took  the  opposite  end  of 
every  argument  advanc'd  by  The  Xeira  and 
Obaerver,  a  rival  newspaper.  The  fight  wa> 
rd  hot  while  it  last's!  and  ended  with  Mr 
Dnniels  taking  over  his  competitor  and 
consolidating  both  sheets  under  the  nam« 
of  The  Xewa  ami  Obierrer.  He  worked 
fifteen  to  twenty  hours  day  to  make  that 
paper  a  success.  He  •nstalUd  modem 
machinery  as  fast  as  his  limit'd  capital 
would  permit,  adopt'd  modem  methods, 
and  ran  the  circulation  up  until  the  newa- 
paper  goal  he  set  out  for  had  Ixs-n  attained 
It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  paper*  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  he  i> 
still  giving  it  nil  the  attention  he  can  apart 
from  his  public  duties. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  of  the  likable,  old-fash 
toll'd,  easy-going  typo,  but  then-  is  no  us* 
trying  to  bluff  him.  He  won’t  stand  for 
it.  Beneath  his  quiet,  half-aerious,  half- 
smiling  manner,  then-  is  something  that 
warns  you  that  you  had  better  play  fair 
with  him. 

He  is  closer  to  William  Jennings  Bryan 
than  any  man  in  this  country,  lake  man' 
other  Democrats  he  got  writer’s  cramp 
putting  crosses  under  the  star  for  the 
Lincoln  statesman,  but.  unlike  fair-weather 
Democrats,  he  did  not  get  peevish  when  hi 
party  fail'd  to  win  in  the  nation.  The  fact 
that  the  Democratic  entry  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  race  didn't  get  in  until  three  or  four 
days  after  election  didn’t  feeze  Josephu- 
one  bit. 

Mr.  Dnniels  does  not  take  up  much 
room,  lie  is  a  man  of  nuditim  height,  with 
a  shock  of  black  hair  that  is  just  beginning 
to  fade  almut  the  edge*.  His  face  is  deepb 
lined  and  you  are  sure  he  is  severe  until  h* 
smiles.  Then  you  wonder  what  made  yon 
think  so.  He  is  a  fast  talker— ao  fast  that 
he  would  have  a  dictagraph  yelling  for 
help  in  a  few  seconds. 

He  has  never  shown  any  inclination  to 
grab  sartorial  honors. 

What  the  "best  dressers  are  wearing 
doesn't  bother  him. 

He  dresses  for  comfort. 

That's  Josephus  Daniels. 


Let  us  send  you  our  style  book  absolutely  kr: 

It  is  illustrated  with  the  newest  and  smartest  New  York  st> 
and  contains  14  liberal  size  samples  of  the  finest  woolens,  at 
lot  of  valuable  information  that  you  should  Ik-  in  possession  of  be  I 
you  buy  your  next  suit. 

Our  catalog  is  our  one  salesman.  We  have  no  agents  or  dealer 
any  kind  to  share  in  the  profits  of  your  purchase.  I  f  we  had  we  w« 
have  to  pay  them  a  commission  and  charge  you  more.  We  deal  di 


jivj  let  you  i 
your  onier«. 
member  of  y 


STYLE  BOOK 


matter  in  m 


THEBELLTAILORSjNewYorlc 

130-132  Wslker  St,~i  ^ 
Hew  Y*c4  Cay 


Corn  Chicanery 

Trying  to  Cheat  One's  Feet 


Thousand*  of  people  pare  their 
corn*  — merely  take 
off  the  top  layer. 

Thousands  of  otb- 
ers  use  liquids  and 
W( A  IBM  plasters,  just  lor  bnct 
effect. 

JJr  '  **  every  torn  «  an 

he  removed  in  two 
day*.  Every  corn 
pain  can  be  instantly 
ended. 


Anyone  can  do  thl*  In  a  scientific 
way.  It  is  being  done  on  a  million 
corns  n  month. 

1  he  entire  corn  comes  out.  root, 
callous,  everything.  And  without  any 
pain  or  soreness.  You  simply  apply  a 
Blue-jay  plaster  and  then  forget  the 
corn. 

You  are  cheating  yourself  when  yon 
use  makeshifts  in  these  modern  days. 
The  use  of  Blue- jay  ends  the  corn. 


i  soft  BAR  was.  It  loosens  the  com. 
keep*  the  was  Irom  spreading. 

°a.  It  Is  narrow*!  to  be  comfortable, 
to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 


Corn  Plasters 


Shakes  and  Shake -downs. — Xr.w  Pa¬ 
tient — "  Doctor,  what  ails  me?  I'm 
clinking  like  a  leaf.” 

Doctor — "  Malaria.  Take  whisky  and 
quinine.  What'*  your  business?  ’’ 

New  Patient — "  I'm  a  police  captain.” 

Doctor — "  Never  mind  the  whisky  and 
quinine.  Take  a  trip  to  Europe." — Puck. 


Sold  by  Druggists— 15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.  Also  Blue-Jay  Bunion  Masters. 

Bauer  A  Black.  Chicago  and  Now  York.  Makars  of  Surgical  Dressings  ate. 
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So  It  Seems. 

indispensable." 

Bella — “  But 
York  Sun. 


Related. — "  There’s  alt 
top.’  said  the  Sphinx. 

'  Take  a  look  at  us  and 
plied  the  Pyramids. — Cin 


This  Summer;  ^ 

Yellowstone 

Pa  r  L  Ptsn  to  vi»lt 
“  d,  n  America’*  only 
OtyKrlmd  during  inion 
Jun*  IS  to  September  IS. 
CSec  Gcy*crt.  Cataract*. 
Canyons.  Snow-capped 
Peaks.  Mirror  Lakes. Crystal 
Blrtama.  See  Beasts.  Birds 
and  Gamey  Fish.  Take. Ion, 
your  rod  and  reel  and  enjoy 
sre.t  .poet  with  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Trout.  Go  via 
Northern  Pacific  Ry 
ooly  line  to  Gardiner  Gate- 
way  shown  below,  erected 
by  Uncle  Sam  to  designate 
the  Park  as  a  national  pce- 

about  the  Park  arul  I  lie  trips 
to  the  North  PactAc  Coast 
over  the  Scenic  Hi,!, way. 


No  Facilities. — “  They  aay  that  Cupid 
'irik.-*  the  match  that  sets  the  world  aglow. 
Hut  where  doe*  Cupid  strike  the  match’— 
that's  what  I'd  like  to  know."—  CorntU 

Widotr. 


Pour  Girl.—"  May  I  tell  you  the  old.  old 
■dory  7  "  he  asked. 

She  looked  down,  bluahed.  and  nodded 

her  absent. 

So  he  told  her  for  the  twenty-aeventh 
tune  how  he  once  won  the  game  for  Yale.— 

Ilroot  I yn  Lift. 


A.  U  CLKI.AND 
GmwuJ  Air 

Si  /*«i  mi 


Yours.Frse 


Re.enge  in  Art.— "  That."  said  the 
umt.  pointing  proudly  to  the  canva* 
ih  which  he  had  jum  flniabed.  "  is  my 
empt  to  interpret  the  infinite." 

*  W  hat  did  the  infinite  over  do  to  you*  " 
od  the  innocent  bystander.— Chicago 


*•  tli to  t  r  u  k  )■*!  «tf  r m in**  tUInng  or**  |*u|  up 

That  Free  Heddon  Book 

iTJT  about  Ban  Casting 

OMtBl  wTouK^MlTSriltllft#  htivillso 
•■“ff  K.wlaaM  Dovag.ir  AftlflrUl  lUllo  lh» 
ftenttAr.  certain  amt  hnn.«m*  of  lur«a 

HiW  MHII  I  MiK  ItviiWJbi 


Only  Dared  Think  It.-"  Father,"  said 
ii tl.  boy.  -  had  Solomon  seven  hundred 


I  believe  no.  my  non."  aaid  the  falhi*r 
"  ’ll.  father,  wan  he  the  man  who  aaid. 

«•><•  liberty  or  give  me  death  '?  "— 
•i  To /net. 


brevity.— Harrer  (beginning  the  hair- 
i  "  Have  you  heard  the  story  a»K»ut 
i'  guy  that  — (resuming  buMDean)— want 
•  hurt,  air?  " 

t  I -TOMER  (a  tired  editor)— "  Ye*;  a 
•r*  vynopsis  will  do  !  "—Judf/t. 


A  Guess. — They  were  newsboy*  and  had 
stray,-*!  into  the  Art  Museum.  At  the 
’"  •'"•rit  they  were  standing  before  the 
"  ing>  I  Victory  of  Kamothrace. 

•  Say,  Bill,  what'*  that’  "  asked  one  of 
them  in  an  awed  whisper. 

“  Aw,  I  dunno."  replied  the  othi-r. 
"  Some  saint  wid  his  block  knocked  off."— 
Christian  R<  fitter. 


A  Non-Resident 


\n  English  tourist 
was  sights.-*  ing  in  In-land  and  the  guide 
had  pointed  out  the  Devil'*  Gap.  the 
Devil's  Peak,  and  the  Devil's  Leap  to  him. 
"  Pat,"  he  said  (all  English  tourist*  eall 
Irish  peasants  "  Pat."  just  as  they  call 
little  boys  “  Tommy  ").  "  the  devil  seems 
to  have  a  gn-at  d.-al  of  property  in  this 
district  !" 

"  He  has.  sir."  replied  the  guide.  "  but. 
sure,  he's  like  all  the  landlords— he  lives 
in  England  !  Manehetter  Guardian. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 

■  per  c»*e  of  8  [lua  stoppered  bottloo 


Sent  FREE 

VACATION 

PLANS 

Don't  wait  until  the  last  minute, 
and  find  the  best  accommodations  at 
the  best  summer  places  gone. 

These  books  save  you  from  guess¬ 
work  and  disappointment.  They  con¬ 
tain  a  list  of  the  best  hotels,  boarding 
houses,  farms,  camps,  with  rates, 
at  the  sea.horc,  in  the  mountains, 
woods  and  lakes  of 

NEW  ENGLAND 
The  Vacation  Land 

including  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut. 

They  are  indispensable  in  vacation 
planning. 

Send  today,  etating  region  you 
prefer. 

Add.—  VACATION  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 
Room  812,  So.  Station,  Boston,  Mast. 


.DAINSICKNEsfS 

Prevented  Stopped 

MOl  IILK.SILL  3,  uiler  thorough  tests, is  now 
officially  adored  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Coiupanie- 
in  lining  south,  and  many  Transatlantic  line* 

Four  year,  ago  M  r.  Mother.il!  gave  a  personal  demon- 
stration  o(  hi.  remrdy  on  the  English  Channel.  Iri*h 
Sea.  and  tin*  Haltlc,  and  received  un.jual.ned  end-ww- 
nient  from  leading  paper,  and  such  people  a*  It.-lwp  I 
Tailor  Smith.  I^«d  NorthcUHe.  and  ho.Uofd-.eWv 
bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from  person 
ages  of  international  renown-people  we  all  know— 
together  with  much  valuable  Information  are  con¬ 
tained  in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  Le  sent  free  ( 
upon  receipt  ol  your  name  and  address. 

MuthersiU's  Is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine.  | 
morphine,  Opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50  ! 
cent  bo*  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours.  Ji.ce  h.n 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
Mother-dll's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole¬ 
saler.  If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine,  1 
send  direct  to  the  Mother-dll  Remedy  Co..  ,<r  Scherer  | 
Bldg..  Detroit.  Mich.  Also  at  10  St.  Bride  St .  lajndon- 
Montreal.  New  York.  Paris.  Milan,  Hamburg. 


Go  Fishing 

WITH  OLD  PETE 

Hi.  ramp*,  down  on  Mmnrhrail  Lake. 
He  know*  every  fishing  pool  from  Kineo 
to  Canada.  He  will  .how  you  trout  and 
salmon  fishing  that  in  3  day*  will  take  10 
year*  off  your  age. 

Pete  i*  one  of  nearly  1000  registered 
guide,  in  the  Maine  fishing  country,  and 
there  are  $000  lakes  and  stream*  fullof  hun¬ 
gry,  fighting  game  fish. 

In  Maine  Woods 

Pete's  some  cook — 
broiled  fi«h,  fried 
poutoc*,  gtiddlr  cakes 
and  maple  nynip,  hot  bis* 
Ctiiljcnffer.  lie'll  make 
vcmi  think  camp-fire 
rooking'*  the  finest  in 
the  world* 

It**  the  greatest  out¬ 
ing  in  America;  it's 
EASY  TO  GO. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 
•1  Go  A>FUfcm«*’  Aod  ‘  Maine  Guide*” 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Room  724,  So.  Sutwa.  Bortoo.  Mu*. 
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a..J!yr'ced-F,BflT  C,NDER_  :  Whv  801  John  Burroughs  calls 

Second  Cinder—"  I’ve  been  wasting  jt  “the  divine  abyss.”  John 
time  in  a  glass  eye.' — New  i  ork  bun.  ...  ,  e  ..  ..i  

-  Muir  speaks  of  “wildness  so 

Ambiguous.— Ora/ton  Hall,  the  semi-  G^ful,  cosmic,  primeval." 
nary  for  girls,  is  without  heat  or  light.  /  .....  ..  , 

Hundreds  of  chickens  have  been  drowned  Joaquin  Miller  says  color  IS 
l»y  the  flood. — M ilwaukee  Wisconein. 


Superfluous.— Lover— "  Please  send  a 
large  bunch  of  roses  to  this  address,  and 
charge  il  to  mo." 

Florist—"  Yes.  sir;  and  your  name?  " 
Lover — “  Oh,  never  mind  the  name. 
She'll  know."— Judge. 


Doctor's  Orders.— "  My  husband  is  just 
gotting  over  a  h|m>I1  of  sickness  and  I  want 
to  buy  him  a  shirt.”  said  Mrs.  Dinks. 

"  Yes.  mam,"  replied  the  clerk.  "  Would 
you  want  something  in  a  stiff  bosom?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Dinks.  "  The 
doctor  says  h«>  must  avoid  anything  with 
starch  in  it."— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

They're  Hanging  of  the  Cubists  in  the 
Morning 

i'  What  are  the  Cubists  painting  for?" 
said  <  •ritics-on-I’amde. 

Can't  make  it  out.  can't  make  it  out," 
the  Art  Reporter  said. 

:*  Whilt  makes  you  look  so  white, so  white?" 
said  Critics-on-Parade. 

I'm  dreading  what  I've  got  to  watch," 
the  Art  Reporter  said: 

For  they're  hanging  of  the  Cubists,  you 
can  see  the  color*  gay. 

Green  pyramids  and  yellow  wpiares, 
they're  hanging  them  to-day. 

Twould  make  you  hurst  your  buttons 
off.  the  things  the  people  say. 

And  they’re  hanging  of  the  Cubist*  in 
the  morning. 

;•  What  makes  the  rear  rank  breathe  so 
hard."  said  Critics-on-Parade. 

-  He  thinks  they're  sold!  He  thinks  they're 
sold."  the  Art  Reporter  said. 

"  What  made  that  Trout-rank  man  fall 
down?  "  said  Critics-on-Parade. 

1*  Thai  purple  sun,  that  purple  sun,"  the 
Art  Reporter  said. 

They  are  hanging  of  the  Cubists,  and  the 
crowds  are  marching  round, 

They've  halted  by  what  wems  to  be  a 
Brainstorm  done  in  brown; 

And  they’ll  swear  in  half  a  minute  that 
they’ve  hung  it  upside  down. 

Oh.  they're  hanging  of  the  Cubists  in 
the  morning ! 

V  What’s  that  so  black  against  the  sun?  " 
said  Crities-oli- Parade. 

*•  They  nay  it  is  n  flight  of  stairs,"  the  Art 
Reporter  said. 

*' What's  all  that  wreckage  overhead?" 

said  Critics-on-Parade. 

*'  A  ‘  cubic  '  nude  is  passing  down."  the 
Art  Reporter  said. 

For  they've  finished  with  the  Cubists; 
you  oan  feci  your  hair's  turned  gray  : 

The  visitors  arc  in  column,  and  they're 
marching  them  away. 

Ilo !  the  nervous  ones  arc  shaking,  and 
they'll  want  their  lx-er  to-dav. 

After  viewing  of  the  Cubists  in  the 
morning ! 

—  Edwin  W.Coodtrin.in  The  Independent. 


king  here." 

You  and  I,  after  seeing  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona  face  to  face,  will 
be  glad  that  this  titan  of  chasms  is  in 
our  own  land.  U.  S.  A. — rather  proud, 
in  fact,  and  rightly  so. 

That  popular  slogan,"  Sec  America,  ” 
necessarily  includes  Arizona’s  world- 
wonder.  But  the  Grand  Canyon  is 
more  than  a  spectacle,  more  than  a 
vision. 

It  is  a  place  where  you  can  spend 
days  and  even  weeks,  muleback,  horse¬ 
back  or  afoot.  You  may  join  the  usual 
sightseeing  parties,  a  la  Cook,  or  go 
alone  on  special  trips.  You  may  hit 
the  trail  to  the  depths  and  back.  You 
may  stay  down  in  the  Canyon  awhile 
and  follow  the  trails  along  the  inner 
plateau.  You  may  traverse  the  rim 
boulevard,  in  coaches  fit  for  a  king. 
You  may  leisurely  follow  the  rim 
bridle  paths,  on  foot  or  in  the  saddle. 
You  may  canter  briskly  through  the 
fragrant  pines  of  Tusayan  forest. 

The  air  is  like  wine,  with  this 
difference:  that  the  morning  after  is 
just  as  delightful  as  the  day  before. 
At  the  Canyon  top  you  are  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  sea  level.  The 
Colorado  River  is  a  mile  below  you. 
Between  the  two  is  found  as  many 
climates  as  a  woman  has  moods,  except 
that  there  are  no  tears — the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  so  dry. 

Here,  0  tired  traveler,  you  have 
rest,  recreation  and  earth's  most 
startling  scenic  spectacle.’ 

And  the  Indians. 

And  John  Hance. 

And  Fred  Harvey’s  El  Tovar  Hotel. 

Speaking  of  Indians— this  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  red  man's  country. 
One  favorite  camping  trip  is  to  Cata¬ 
ract  Canyon,  a  tributary  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  where  the  Havasupai  Indians 
live,  far  down  beneath  earth's  pic-crust. 
Fifty  miles  distant  from  El  lovar  is 
what  the  guide  books  say.  Centuries 
back,  in  race  evolution,  is  what  the  eth¬ 
nologists  say,  though  the  Supais  slowly 
are  being  civilized.  ^  ou  may  meet 
Supai  children  named  Mary  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Patrick  Henry,  who  wear 
store  clothes  and  speak  English.  ^  et 
at  heart,  they  are  pagans,  like  jheir 
parents. 
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It  isn’t  such  a  hard  lot,  either,  that 
of  being  a  bronzed  pagan  in  the  year 
nineteen  thirteen,  if  the  com  crop  is 
good,  if  melons  and  peaches  ripen  in 
the  sun,  and  the  gods  of  the  under¬ 
world  rule  benevolently! 

The  Bedouin  Navajos  often  come 
to  the  Canyon,  also  the  home-loving 
Hopis,  and  an  occasional  Wallapai. 
They  spin  and  weave,  and  make  silver 
ornaments.  They  live  the  simple  life 
in  primitive  hogans  and  adobes. 

In  the  woods  you  may  come  across  a 
bobcat  or  a  deer.  Birds  are  plentiful. 
The  flowers  are  many  and  brilliant- 
hued.  Pines  and  cedars  give  a  touch 
of  green  and  afford  friendly  shade. 

You  may  meet  John  Hance,  the 
pioneer  guide,  noted  for  his  true  stories 
of  things  that  never  happened.  Can¬ 
yon  old-timers  are  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  wilderness  breeds  self- 
reliance,  an  observing  eye,  a  reflective 
mind  and  a  quiet  humor. 

You  will  enjoy  luxurious  El  Tovar 
Hotel— chiefly  because  it  is  unlike 
other  hotels.  Bright  Angel  Camp 
annex  caters  to  those  who  prefer  lower 
priced  accommodations.  Both  arc  un¬ 
der  Harvey  management. 

The  great  big  Canyon  iteelf, 
though,  it  reason  enough.  One 
never  tire*  looking  at  it. 

Imagine  a  gulf  of  gorgeous  co.or  and 
gigantic  forms,  a  mile  deep,  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and  thirteen  miles 
wide.  At  the  bottom  a  river  flowing 
through  a  narrow  granite  gorge,  itself 
subordinate  to  the  main  chasm.  Ter¬ 
rifying?  Yes.  Lovely?  Yes.  It 
grips  you,  thrills  you,  calms  you  as 
docs  the  sea  or  the  desert. 

The  trip  thither  is  easily  made  on 
the  Santa  Fc.  Merely  a  short  railroad 
ride  from  the  main  transcontinental 
line  at  Williams,  Arizona.  In  a  Pull¬ 
man  all  the  way,  if  you  choose.  Only 
seven  and  a  half  extra  dollars  for  rail¬ 
road  fare.  Stay  three  days,  at  least; 
you  ought  to  stay  a  week.  You  will 
find  complete  information  about  sights 
worth  seeing,  and  the  cost,  in  our 
illustrated  book,  “Titan  of  Chasms.” 
The  cover  is  a  four-color  reproduction 
of  a  painting  of  the  Grand  Canyon  by 
W.  R.  Leigh.  The  text  comprises 
articles  by  Major  Powell,  Chas.  F. 
Lummis  and  C.  A.  Higgins.  Address 
your  request  to  W.  J. 

Black.  Passenger  Traffic 

Manager,  A.  T.  &  S. 

F.  Ry.  System,  1064 
Railway  Exchange, 

Chicago. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Lake  Wales  and  Iron  Mountain 

Subtropical  Florida's  most  putunaque 
region.  Modem  hotel  open.  Splendid  hunt- 
li«.  hsbinjr.  txkitif k  Unspoiled.  elevated 
like  (n*n I  home  sites  and  tracts  lor  citrus 
fruit  Cullaie.  raid— inter  prdci.li.|.  for  ulc. 
Lo*  cash  price*.  Write  «...  illu*.  I.oklet  and 
map;  no  postal*.  LAKK  WALES  LAND 
CO..  Lake  Wale.,  Florida. 


Weekly 


g  JAMAICA  \ 
g  and  l he  ■m 

V  PANAMA  CANAL* 
CUBA.  HAITI. 
COLOMBIA. COSTA  RICA, 
by  "PRINZ  "  and  other 
.teamen  of  our 
ATLAS  SERVICE 


TWftylvr  hundred  acre,  ol  lenilc  Florida 
Coast  Land,  with  pine  and  cypress  timber  .  A 
IU.UW  canni  *a«-i»ill.  The  be.t  ..«  small 
colony  priipinituma.  Price  attractive. 
Address  Hoi  II,  Sau  Antonio,  Florida. 


MONTANA 


BDMMU  CBOim 

To  the  LAND  OF  THE  MID- 
NIGHT  NON 

BCOTLaHD.OltKHtY  a  fABOI 
ISLAM  Df.  ICELAND.  BPITX- 
BEIOEN.  FOETH  CAM. 
IOIWAI 

From  Hamhanrifiirlnr  JC*I. 
JOLT  aart  AVOOrT.  I»  *  * 

Victoria  li  Ihk.  *  •<  pim- 

VIAKCK  A  H.H.  MKT  Knit 


Montana  Ranch 

ed  with  ahcep  lux.c*  and  calif*.  Adapted 
for  mixed  tainting  » r  Muck  rainrg  A 
invntmrnt  for  plejvue  or  profit.  Pure 
Jot.  T.  Bcnhclou.Goldbuiu.  Mom. 


latrff  Jt  mrr 
C<  HAKDx 


KENTUCKY 


MUSKOKA,  CANADA  2 

Rrjyt.ftal  SaMcr(.'o<tiCr  on  Ijke  K 
Oornk  Iron  Pori  (Uiitiif.  Apply 
W.  Nhcftait.  I  lkur.i M.. Tartar 


TW..,k  tk.  Panama  Caul 

Hr  T.la«m  H.H.  ‘Or.— 
funrt."  learlie  Sew  York  J.n- 
uari  TTch.  IBIS. 

1 35  day.  $900. 00  and  n. 


it*  y  and  <  •  rural  t  trope.  May  l» 
Sciadmavia  and  Germany.  lunr  ». 
I«IH..«  Pale. line,  Mai  I* 
Cultured  lv.rtei.lt  p;  Inclusive  Price 
Chautauqua  Way,"  coatamarg  lull  i 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 
MwfMtt.  Build. n,.  Chun 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  *»  DOO  ofle.ed 
lor  l  crura  Invention..  Hook  ‘  llow  to  Ob¬ 
tain  a  Patent  and  ’  What  to  Invent.'*  .ent 
tree  Semi  rough  akrtth  lor  Ire*  report  aa  lo 
liatenulnlily.  We  advertise  yogs  patent  lor 
*al*  at  our  opens*  Katab.Lhed  14  year. 
Ad.Irr..  Cii asm  n  X  Cm>.di P.tenl 
Alioin*i>.  Mi  F  Street.  Waahmgum,  D.C 


Write  for  foil  Information 
HAMBURG -AMERICAN  UNE 
4M*  HiiHni.  T.r» 

H— ton.  I'k.lartrlplila 
I'll  tabu  rah  I'bimeo 
k  fidli  r  'onfiart.  , 

L  Ml-  Louie  A 


InM.I  AKS  otterrd  toe  .««  MltfiUofi 
enu  ky  m  BdvtrUMtl  Irw  M  V 

VK*ruk'  j“Eva Kk*  CO.  Waal 


EUROPE  5rw,»  *»*'"*  Summer 
Ltfiiwit  i,w,  comprising  lour. 

S/  .  rr  and  Vecatian  ‘I  our.  at  Popular 
■i»  All  Route*  Special  Feature*. 
Steamship  Ticket.  by  All  Line. 
StmJ  /rr  Frtgrwm  ditirnl. 

THOS.COOK  &  SON 

»4J  Breeder  ay.  244  Fdlk  Avene*.  N.  T. 
Sm*ee.rMidriptl..CW*«e.See  Framim*. 


IDEAS  WANTED— Mira.  art  errittec 
lor  patealB  prtKured  through  me.  I  books 
“tilt  bit  A>0  tnveamoas  -anted  aent  Ire*. 
I'rtavul  Servir*.  I  get  patent  or  no  lee. 
K.  U.Oeen.OOnen  llldg.,VV  eahu.gu»,D.C 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT AND  PAY 
Advice  and  Imnk.  Irce  Htalie.t  references. 
Ilent  result*.  Promptness  ass.  red  Seed.keteh 
nr  mtitlrl  lor  free  narrl.  »  »n.».  K  (ocp 
man.  Pat.  Lanver.UI  KSLWaMuii«i.m.  D.C. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  Patent  took.  "Witt 
and  Hon  to  Invent  -Pn-rt  ol  Foetun*.  in 
Patent*,"  PEEK.  I  lip.  Hurt'  EREE  High 
•*t  references.  E.  E  V  ROOM  AN.  Patent 
lawyer.  M4  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


VIST  COAST  ROTAL  MAIL  ROUTE 


BARTLETT  TOURS 


.SHABBY  TAN  SHOES  ARF.  L'N.NKC* 
II  four  children  kiw<k  ih^  hrnsh  .»f* 
wif  !*»*•  tNrlr  Un  short,  they  can  hr  nwidr 
l»>  look  «< art v  as  «ood  as  rvrw  with  N  K PHI* S 
A««nuv%4uird  <;*«>  J.  Kelly  U.MWok 
ingtun  $1,  Lyiut,  sMmbs, 


TIIK  CI.KVKKKST  SCMKMK  lorkrrp- 
itiC  white  tliors  whitr  ts  It  UMV.  Aavnu 
wanted.  til-O  KELLY  CO..  W  WaaK- 
InirtcMi  Mrrrl.  I.> iui.  Mim. 


W1AT  OLOntt  TO  WEAR  TO  lUBOFte** 

mhrthrf  to  buy  In  America  uf  1'arU,  rit. 

ROW  TO  ECOROM1XE  AHROAD. "  in  hotel 
Mils.  U|N.  r  All  ft  »mi1  fries,  etc.  Ml  trn  i«» 
rent  Mirmp#  for  rlthrr  hook  1  RAVKLLKV 
Pi  ll  CO..  I>ept.  C.,  Newark.  N.  J 


rather  |ne  their  own  p*rw*sa)  w*r  « 

thim  to  a  vallery  oe  •««««  may 
and  |«1  funher  infnemstwwi  hr 
to  |b»«  13  The  l.rteravy  |>i(fil.  U 
SL.  New  Yofk  (.My. 


Arn  lOl  R  Tttks  Too  IHehl 

firm  H  EsBMee  taOklak^M*.  If  WM 

lif  frm-  i«H>UnU  IkayuilMiaUraH  roU*rVrtfr#» 

ieH#r«SAWtMflS  H tff I'Strvfof r ft' v«f urn  Bk^ 9  frtAV 

1  I  Irt:  WriWI.-Ut'.tf  M«r1#«c*l.4Stn.>  ITJb^I 

iM.  MtliPi  R-Alr«  whu  h  4'Brp.»^«  »H»r  lauMm^nl 

wrei r.  I>R|.AII«IR4  FbAM  RnRTOAOE  CO  .  Ik  . 
OkUbt.mm  iltf,  C.  8.  A. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Send  it.imp  Inr  leaflet.  Tnrlve  Ir.-Kis 
In  the  Klein  r  ol  Hl.nhem»lry  Fi  t*.  Addr... 
I*K.  CEO.  W.  CAREY. 

P.  O.  Hoi  W. 

L<-  Aacelen.GaHL 


SPEAKERS,  I.F.tTURERS:  SPECIAL 
SobyreiM  rtwt«MWr?4  :  mHm*l  toe 

par SPk>«  II  OK  tTION.DmTLtt 
SAY  orH.I  KPAI'KK  hirer!  vnicr  The 
Authors*  Aimr.  1M?  HciBsdwaT.New  York. 


Bfruf-LOETSCHBERG-Simplon 

New  Electric  Railway 

with  excellent  THROUGH 
TRAINS.  Most  Picturesque 
Route,  via  the  Celebrated 

Bernese  Oberland. 


TOURS 


SYDNEY 


ftROItf  Lisr  Hr.  FranrlB. 
fw>  to  Auatiali*.  II  Iium 

Hrewolalu  RVbd  Hb»U*.  the 
♦wftt  r^istr.  m  i  Ptrfnr  ram. 


English  Grammar  Simplified 

"Femald's  Working  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language.”  "  ~ 

"I.  a<  readable  a.  a  novel ;  there  i.  no  mytf«y  about  * ;  U**  * 

H  it  clear,  conciw.  Mlnlyin*."— San  Francitco  Balletin.  Gr»mmar 

nirr.1  t/a/emrnl  not  ”  indoetsve  method  '*  med.  Y ou  Have 

I  he  fiwrtlr  (rn«M in  BTJmmar  Usd  add* 

The  rurefn/r  -itho.jt  enoimheawe.  W  an,ed 

Einli.h  peeKDted  as  Engl r«A— a  ynnd  rtwU Ungwact.  _ _ 

•Ori.JnolitT  of  treatment  is  inter e,tia*  B.f*U  AVt^r. 

'•  Eurllent  for  .tudeot.  out  ol  »  -ell  aa  m  aehooL  *  VkiU  /-y.-er 
"PractKal,  simple,  cosnprrhenaivr  "  Fref  Hmmt.  Priixon  Uiuicnily. 

1 1.10.  Ilatk.  HI  pp.  4I.SO.  net ,  by  mall.  (I  .SI 
FUNK  a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  4440  Eaat  23d  Street.  Ne-  York 


W?i  (silty  HUM  MM  TW  «l  |W  fift 

llonolulo.  Hatwcwv  A««t*nl.a.  Nrw  ZruUbJ. 
Tdnti.  He. 

mm  1 4i  n.*#  m—4  tw  w*riai  t«d  n»-  am 

V •••t *aa r» MOtlnpottMul  world** gr».n  rltirt 
(•lofiOi^Fbl  For  Mmewtevlw—  Mar  11.  r*.  Apr. 
v. Hr  tin  H* »r. tvlulo  r«r-ry  fc*  day*, 

M-r  IL  A|«r  K  etc.  Hr-nd  for  foldar 

CBrma»U«  >f|»(  »!><BB  f>BRfW^ 

Great  Western  Railway  of England 

coo&r<t«  Ijvmool.  Plrfnrmth.  Fiahffuaftl 
aod  HmSBl  wilh  I>rtiocrt»  sia  the  br*t  rd 
H:«forie  Kurland.  lDu-t  d  b<»ADl«  ot  t.»ur* 

iod  artful  MmP  */  fpVea/  Hrttatm-  KK  b  I 

T  Katelrf .  Ikw  Art  .MIMhAvr  .New  Y**rk 
K.  H  .Us.  »  Adelade  ^t.  t,  Toronto,  Cat. 


Nothing  half  *>  rniovAhleas. 
holiday  in  III*-  Undo!  [*\kn  nm 
Aljrt.  Send  for  illuNtr.itcil  «7rtt 

wler*.  GWr  •  Swit^rlaW/*  with  («, 
nuiM.  Full  fiarricuUrfl  of  rail 
road*. hotel*.  ix>inr« of  interest. *t«* 
DOU paid  a oc.  Official  laforwar^. 

Baraa.  a«  SwitwerUad. 

“  741  f  ru*««  i  dkOitr^Bi 


Worth  Gf.rmal'  Lorn 


See  Switzerland 


ipril  19.  1913 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


0*0 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


T ravel  and  Resort  Directory 


ST.  MORITZ 


SWITZERLAND'S  MOST 
FASCINATING  RESORT 


ht  Only Shthtrtd  Voyajt) 

AST,  most  rntful  and  moti 

?t’.  mmior  of  all  royafei  to  Europe. 


Canadian 

ft  or  thorn 

'RoyalS'  t 
Hnymi  VA*%n 1 
Royftl  blwaM 
Royal  U«orf« 
Royal  Kil«aX'l 
Royal  fioo rt# 


Day*  on  the  Ocean 

oi  <4  the  finr« t  brerl  you  hue  vlutr*! 

"111  frt  an  4* a  ol  our  fulwisl. 

‘  furl»4i»e  npcmsaraaiAhip*  tLe  Rw>U 

*ir  I  4*4  the  Royal 

anad/'ao  Northern  Steamships.  Ltd..  Toronto.  Can 

»  Aptly  roaoy  ttriaihip  *|fM.  Hallfac.  S.  S . 121  Holla  Si  fret 

Cfttaf*  HI . to  W.  A4am%  Street  Sloairral.  Oo* . 226  .V.  )iari  Street 

Pintburik.  Pa . Oiirer  BuMirf  Ocuwa.  Oat . . .  R«~!l  Mom  Bl* 

Sc  Paul.  Minn . Pounh  4  Mcfcsoa  Sr*.  Oerfcec.  Quc . CiAidua  So*.  Depe 

Duluth.  Minn . 424  W.  *vyrnor  SC  T«wi^  Od| . 52  fci*<  Street,  be 

San  FraacUra*  Cal. .  250  Mtrkn  Mreet  Win  mm.  \!»i  ral’4,1  iumVi' 


JAPAN 


Tour  De  Luxe 

INCLUDING  ALL  EXPENSES 


EUROPEAN 
MOTOR  TOURS 


"f  RESIDINCL5 

"fo&lSMiu 


ITALY — Sail  May  14.  June  at. 
SPAIN—  Sail  May  17. 

CRKKC’K—  Sail  Junr  7. 14  nn.1  it 
«>urC>wn  YACHT  "A  77/ KVA" 
NORWAY -Rail  lumr  14  and  17. 
ENGLAND—  Sail  Junr  j». 
«ound  tho  World: 
WESTWARD— Sail  Sept.  u.Ott.  * 
Nov.  1. 

I  VSTWARD— Sail  Nov.  1  and  it. 
South  Amnrloa: 

Via  PANAMA— Sail  July  i, 

Send  (or  annouiurmrnl*. 

I»  IHINITY  PI.ACK.  non  ION.  MAM 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  lha 
>-•<  Opon  and  Cloaod 
Aulomolnl.a  fur  llr.lt.h 
and  Conlin.ntal  Motoring 
al  lha  moal  raa.ut.aM. 
induair.  lari II  in  Europa 
A  mot  it  an  and  Colon. al  vlai- 
lora  lo  Europa  ha*.  lo.tr.d 
234.000  mil.,  including 
S  7.000  on  il..  Conlln.nl 
la  Car*  h...d  Iron 
Th.  fifth  annual  million  o( 
"  Throuah  Lurop.  in  an 
Auto.”  fully  d.a.  ribm  our 
a.r*i«.a,  Im  on  rmiuml 
M'rtlr  f.  vi  •  ho»l  no rfhjnji 
WdnvVfl 1  Uo'tiint  InC-ioar 


A  \*  **•»•  !»*•  (S 

W  v  luir  .f  iu  V 

Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 


TOURS 


A.  E.  VAUGHAN  4  CO 

17  W rat  3Nlh  Slra.l  N--  York 


CaaOarl  .d,  Ca»..a...«.  W.lh.al 
■Cl  Illll'K 

SPAIN,  GENERAL  El’Ui 
TOURS:  BRITISH  ISLES.  S 
and  HAL  KAN  STATES.  I 
NORWAY  and  NORTH  < 
SWITZERLAND  and  TYRO 
tailing  April.  May.  Jun*.  I 
A  NEW  IDEA  IN  Til  I 
Traveling  Ihioutrh  Europe  wit 
pr^Jitlv.Iccturi’ghy  anin.of  I 


High-Claaa  Conducted  Partiea  lo 

EUROPE 


•  IC  POTTER  TOI  It'  C 

trr.i.  i;ariniiA«. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
Al’TOTR  AVEI.  SOCIETY 
24-30  Morning  I’o*  Huild.ngi 
Th.  S' rand.  I  ondun,  England 


AROUND  Ik.  WOIIU).  Five  Tour 
MonthatoYeni  Inimgth.  July  1 
SOUTH  AMERICA.  June.  C 
•ml  later. 

1 1  iu  A  Amt i//f  Mr  n*  irmjy, 

NsimnNil  A  Mhiiriiwli 

N»»Y»rbtPIJR  .X%k*m*S**\ 


1  Exclusive  Tours 

»  Am-oca 


via  Mediterranean 


TAGGART  TOURS  CO 
I  am  Sir..!.  Nor*ialo< 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

l-ad  Sun  -  ItMrd  r.Mta. 
Ei'r*Paaal  Adraataan 


Pension  7oun  $275.00  syeai 

Round th*  World — Nor.,  Jin., 

TIIK  FIV.OHIM  TOHIH 

W  Wa%Hm*1nn  SL.  Boston 


THE  GORI.NG  HOTEL 

Owrrtor  Qsrtrvs.  London.  8  W. 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 


DUNNING  TOURS 


101  DAYS’  TOUR  $900 


CLARK’S  TOURS,  Tia<aBld|.,  Nr- York 


London  -  Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

lit  Prmhodc*  Sgaara.  gat  t-.'.r  ». 


I* 

L  11 

Jo.  12 

l  27 

JmfT  1 

r« 
9  —■ 

July  1% 
JtjTt 

930 


TIIE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


April  19.  191S 


J 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


April  5.— Two 


Foreign 

race-track  amphitheater* 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 

U  tU  ralumn.  b>  de-ide  qonbttu  conrrrn*,,  the  ccrr«l  ua 


Scotland  arr  *rt  on  Arc.  and  one  of  them  d«-  -jZSaTfIII  con^1  * 

itroyed:  muffraicrti«arf  WaroccSfor  itHrcrimc*.  .  Fu*k  &  VUgtuSi  -U4KUrd  “  c«* 


April  7. — The  Canadian  immigration  authorltkw 
aay  that  during  the  (bnl  year Jum  eodod  345  000 
immigrants  enteral  the  Dominion.  119.000  of 
whom  were  I'nlud  States  citizens. 


horitlm  Readers  trill  pirate  hear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
345.000  trill  or  taken  of  anonymous  communications . 


“The  Next  Trunk 
I  Buy  Will  Be 
An  Indestructo’ 

200,000  travelers  have 
already  proved  the 
sterling  worth  of 
Indestructo  Trunks. 

Kach  one  bought  an 
Indestructo  Trunk  to 
answer  some  specific 
requirement. 


CINdestrugtID 

^^_BA00ACE 

Some  asked  Smut — "The  Most 
Miles  for  the  Least  Money*’-- 
One  Indestructo  owner  says:  “I 
have  never  owned  a  trunk  that  cave 
me  such  service— 100,000  miles 
for  S25” — 

Others  asked  C$nxynuner— 

A  very  prominent  globe  trotter 
writes:  ‘My  Indestructo  is  my 

portable  home  without  it,  travel 
would  mean  discomfort  and  incon¬ 
venience.” 

Some  asked  Price — 

Indestructo  Trunks  are  sold  from 
SIS  to  S100. 

Others  asked  Protection— 

Your  Indestructo  Trunk  is  cuaran- 
teed  to  travel  without  accident  for 
5  years— or  you  get  a  new  one  frw. 
Ask  all  of  this,  and  more,  and  you 
will  find  the  correctness  of  your  de¬ 
cision  to  buy  an  Indestructo  Trunk. 

National  Veneer  Products  Company 

804  B«i|tr  Stmt.  Mi.ka.aka,  ladiaaa 


Aprtl  9. — A  I Jm« 
niwd  the  Chine 


dl«pau  I 
it  ftepu 


ich  any*  Peru  hu  rerog- 
pubUc. 


April  1© 


A  Mexico  City  dUpairh  say  a  twenty  are 
In  the  wreck  of  a  tralnlnad  of  rafaeca 
rebel.  In  the  stair  of  Hidalgo. 


killed 

from 


Washington 


April  4. 


.  _  „  _ _  1  L.  J.  L.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — "(l)  Which  Is 

April  ft.  The  first  Parliament  of  China  conrcncs.  correct,  nidriner’j  com  pax*  nr  mariner  a  com  pan? 

..  .  „  ,  (2)  I* ’Oo  get  the  book’ correct?  Ifao.  punctuate 

'''nUcd  lhe  pm**  M^y*!*!*  Peru  has  recog-  the  sentence,  and  pun  the  verba,  cm*  and  pel.” 

O)  Both  form.,  mariners'  compass  and  mari- 
8  pel!  10- — Braxll  recognize*  the  Chimwe  Be-  nrr’j  com  pox*  are  In  use.  Tiiic  Standard  Dic- 
puhhc,  nos  ART  chooses  the  first— mariners’  compass 

jjJ r,np,od for v •urh 

rebel.  In  the  .talc  of  Hidalgo.  i  r«Pr*’»M>n»  namely,  that  an  Instrument  for  use 

I  by  a  group  or  clam  of  men  should  be  dflaignated 
Do  mettle  (V  “Hi.  By  tho  plural  form  of  the  name  of  the 

_  uwr;  »*.  a  carpenters'  chisel,  a  blacksmiths'  ham- 

w  AAHIXGTOX  (Wf  r|C 

April  4— Japan,  through  Ambassador  Chlnda.  '2)  The  aenlcncr.  "Oo  gel  the  hook."  la  a 
Dfo  t  ‘mart  m  cn  t  of  1 1  rn*  fa  ml'  rondrn«,‘on  •’•«***  of  two  forms:  90  and  get. 

^t^*^KuTl!^ult?u"  90  9,1  A»  +okt n.  90  get  In  auefa  a 

sentence  la  virtually  a  single  expression  equivalent 
Ayll  5  — It  to  announced _  that  Majority  Leader  to  simple  get.  It  felt  as  a  separate  word.  90  should 
the^lloiuc  aa*a  PmCrr“'‘"  ,n  Be  followed  by  a  comma:  ”Oo.  get  tho  book." 

Both  verbs  are  here  Imperatives. 

cimp  Cli^^HectrJTprlk™  JSfSgf-  £.? 

T,B^  nifT*""1 l,,*e  Introduce  angels  are  perfect.’  (Cse  of  are  the  point  of 

the  I  nderwood  Tariff  BUI.  dispute.)  t’Jt  ’It  was  thought  to  be  he.  (The 

Kcprrwrntatlre  Henry  Introduce*  a  BUI  pro-  «M,ln‘  ,n  dispute  U  the  use  or  the  pronoun  ’he.’)” 

AmhL^d^l^UdnTdl n ^Suk* (1)  The  plural  form  are  mart  he  used  hv.ua* 
Senator  Hitchcock  Introduce*  a  currency -reform  U‘T  ",h,0rt  *•*>**■■  ""*■  •***■  Angular 
Nil.  subjects  connected  by  or  or  nor  would  call  for  a 

The  Senate  and  the  House  p*m  a  concurrent  singular  verb:  ”  Neither  man  nor  angel  was." 


April  7— Congress  convene,  in  extra  session 
Champ  Clark  Is  reelected  Speaker  of  the  Hour 
The  Wars  and  Means  Committee  Introduce, 
the  1' nderwood  Tariff  BUI. 

Rrwrwrntailye  Henry  Introduce,  a  Mil  pro- 
*  kilns  for  the  purchase  of  homes  for  American 
Ambamador.  In  thirty-five  capital. 


The  Senate  and  the  House 


a  concurrent 


resolution  Inviting  the  Prodden’  to  address  (2)  In  the  sentence  "It  was  thought  to  be  hr.‘ 
mem  in  person  instead  or  sending  his  nxsaxr  .a-  1.  .n.,  _ 


to  be  rrad 

April  It-  President  Wilson 


April  s  -  1 ’real dent  Wilson  reads  his  message  M 

The  Dtraomu  In  the  House  reject  a  rcaolu 
Uoo  pro*  kllng  for  open  caucuses 


ng  ms  imagr  the  phraar  uas  thought  to  be  Is  virtually  a  single 
|  expression :  the  wntence  consists  of  a  subject.  If, 
his  message  to  a  vrvhal  tximjiound.  ira.t  thought  to  be.  and  a  predl- 
,1—.  _ _ ■-  cate- nominative,  hr. 


•M.  W.  *..;*  CharlmOlty.  la.— (I)  •’!  should 


SggsaJfgSJViBKMM 

IT,  JT.. 1  n,nn  reais'ndrnce  to  a  e  .vgyman.  xrhether  U*  a.I.Irsss 


Pad  He  and  Soulhren  Psdfle  railroad.  ...a  .  uisn .  ■ii'Iiiit  lililhw 

>  .  1  .  r“‘l”*d,  .  ,  him  a.  Rev.  J.dm  Doc.  or  almply  Mr.  John  Dor.” 

PnsWent  «  llann  refuse,  to  Interfere  In  the  con-  Tn«  n„_(iui  „„  ...  , 

trovers,  over  Callf.wnla  s  proposs.l  l.wl.lsllon  I  11 J  ™K  f*TANbAltt»  DlcnOKART  print,  auch 
to  prohIMt  the  ownership  of  lands  by  aliens  »««*•  M  reopen,  reissue,  redepoiit.  cooperative 
.tenatnr  Chilton  Introduce*  a  hill  to  fix  a  mini-  »Hhmit  hyphenating  them  and  without  the 
mum  wage  foe  women. employed  hy  Individuals  dl.-r.sl.  mark  over  the  second  of  two  successive 

A  MU  tdB^WbT^viaHif!^ nUdl Rm^vta.lv-  '°Wrl  klUc"  K,,rm,T'>''  "  "M  the  »''*■«'«’  («nd 
fn'm  <acreptlng  ^pl^^T.  f "  (  U  Ul  **“•  «*««)  «"  Hlhtw  hyphen  nr 

lnt.r.tat«- commerce  corporation.  Is  lntn.lurr.1  1  dlertwls  mark  In  order  to  ahow  that  the  a^UoInlng 
by  .SeMior  Borah  vowels  stood  In  different  syllables;  sa.  cooperate 


Inn-estate  commeer 
by  Senator  Borah. 
Senator  Cummin.  I 


Introduce,  a  bill  to  prevent  or  cooperate. 


railroads  from  limiting  thrir  liability  on  lost 
shipments. 

April  10- Representative  Can-  Introduce,  a 
Nil  lo  appropriate  sinnnnn.oon  to  he  used  In 
reconstruction  work  In  the  districts  laid  waste 
B,  the  recent  floods. 


fiKMr.RAl. 


<2*  A  man’slpmfisslon  aa  a  minister  Is  Indicated 
by  the  words  ”Thr  Uevrvend”  placed  Ivefon-  hla 
name:  "The  Rev.  John  Doe.”  In  purely  buslnrws 
matters,  having  nothing  to  do  with  hN  calling, 
there  la  no  reason  why  lie  should  not  be  designated 
as  Mr.  John  Doe.  In  the  same  ntannrr.  there  la  tu> 
1  reason  why  a  teacher  should  he  addrtwt.  In  hualncn* 
matters,  as  ”  Pmfrismr  So-and-so."  a  physician  ns 


40.500 

ntrut 


In  Ohio. 


by  tho  calling  of  tho  man  l»  of  zlgnincftnco. 


g.  •  w  ..  .  .  I  M.  o..-  Tribune.  Kannai.— M  (|)  Pleano 

April  5.— WIQtam  D  Harwood.  I.  W.  W.  leader.  dUtlnguUh  Hrtwmi  tho  mi-anliigi  of  tho  Wordn 
rrrrniiy  urrmu^t  on  a  charge  of  dlnorrlrHy  *an*  and  ao.*  iml  U  tho  -  ntinro  rorrvet:  aBa<l 
cotMjun  in  mnnrrtlon  with  tho  silk-mill  strike  siM-IIImt  Is  not  no  ha<!  as  the*  wrong  uar  of  wonls.* 
at  PatrrsiMi.  N.  J  .  is  rrtcawxj  from  custody.  (21  Is  this  wntcftr*'  corrrrt.  and  If  not.  plc&ac 

4  ,  toll  why:  ‘John  Is  doing  fine  In  hU  new  position."* 

April  7. — Governor  Major,  of  Missouri.  «icns  a  I 
“ bluo>«ky  “  law  rrsrulatlng  the  organization  <l)  T,,K  RTAKDAIID  DlCTIONART  n^cognlzoa  a 
of  Investment  rompankw.  shade  of  cJIfTerencc  between  mo  .  .  .  at  and  as  .  .  . 

April  ** — The  election  of  I  nlted  States  Senator.  *h""  " ' comp.ri-.na.  The 
by  popular  vote  u  made  rrrtain  hy  the  rati-  dlMlnction  ks  aeon  in  negative  srntencfw  only;  or 
n^wtion  of  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  by  in  positive  senteneew  only  when  they  virtually 


Tribune.  Ki 


cooduet  In  mnnretion  with  the  silk-mill  strike  1 
at  Paterson.  X.  J..  Is  released  from  custody. 

April  7.— Governor  Major,  of  Mteouri.  signs  a  I 
••DlOMky  law  regulating  the  organization 
of  Investment  companies 


*. — The  election  of  l ‘tilted  States  Senators 
popular  vote  b  made  rrrtain  hy  the  ratl- 


the  Connecticut  Legislature 
Woman  suffrage  Is  defeated 
majority  of  tl.000. 


_  __  .  TT1  ..  . ,  .  have  negative  force.  In  "John  Is  not  as  tall  as 

o££rit, ^fToSt  M !ehlgan  by  a  Umnt-  thw  no  indication  that  the  speaker 

rewards  either  John  or  James  as  tall,  nut  In 
April  9.  -Governor  Major,  of  Missouri,  vetoes  -John  la  not  so  tall  as  Jam.w.”  the  speaker  shows 
a  Mil  that  would  annul  adrdtorf  the  State  ,hat  he  ta  conscious  of  Jamcw  a,  distinctly  t.ll. 

iir.  That  ii.  as  .  -  as  merely  makrs  a  comparison: 

a«  .  .  .  a$  expetw*  or  suggiwta  the  pnwrncc.  in  a 


Supreme  Court  ousting  the  .standard  oil  Com- 
pany  from  the  State. 


rr  ^ oi  ,h° quBmy  w,uch  thw  hM,a 

to  permit  tho  Territory  to  withdraw  from  the  of  'Be  comparison. 

I  moo  In  case  sugar  la  placed  on  the  free  list  :2)  In  the  second  sentence,  fine  Is  wronolv  used 


;2)  In  the  second  sentence,  fine  1*  wrongly  used. 


Prison  -tripe*  and  the  solitary  cell  are  abolished  It  is  an  adjective.  The  structure  of  the  sentence* 


In  the  Indiana  penitentiary 


calls  for  an  adverb,  as  finely. 
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tdlpplde*.  the  Greek  courier  who  ran  from  Alheni  to  Sparta,  about  1.10 
the  news-bringer.  Tho  painting  !•  the  work  of  Mr.  Harold  Nelson 


SYMBOLISM  OP  THE  COVER  DESIGN. — Our  cover  d^dgn  rrpr 
mllos.  in  twodsys.  U>  oak  Sparta's  help  against  the  Persians.  He  * 


What  do  you  know  TO-DAY  ? 


It's  Not  Enough  That  You  Graduated  from  This  University  or  That  College 

The  world  asks,  what  do  you  know  TO-DAY? 

THE  WORLD  IS  MOVING  FAST.  Sciences  change  over  night.  Discoveries  arc  of  last  week.  Inven¬ 
tions  of  yesterday.  The  man  or  woman  who  progresses  is  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 

Encyclopedias  that  served  you  well  within  the  last  decade  are  now  practically  obsolete.  They  tell  nothing  of 

the  L'.  S.  Census  of  1010 — statistics  of  po|»ulatioii,  agriculture  and  manufactures;  the  Presidential  election  of  1912; 
III!  : I  :  r  I  .  1  I'.  il.au;  tin-  C"^ 

cut  Balkan  W 


nr;  the  Panama  Expo¬ 
sition;  the  Antarctic  exploration, 
including  the  Scott  expedition  and 
its  sad  events;  the  revolution  in 
Mexico;  President  Wilson  and  his 
Cabinet,  with  full  jwige  photograph, 
and  the  thousands  of  subjects  of  to¬ 
day  or  to-morrow.  The  one  Kncy- 
c  I  opted  in  that  keeps  up  with  you  and 
you  up  with  the  times  is 
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M  BECAUSE— 


included  with  N 
which  is  Inaind  in 


I'omc  I.oo*c-Lcat  \  olumes,  eon- 
over  1,000,000  topics,  with  7,000 
nd  plans,  models,  manikins,  anil 
ilnTship  to  Nelson's  C’o-operntivc 
id  Scientific  Research  which  will 


(•  new  map 


That  Little  Bar  and  Nul  Has  Solved  the  Problem 

Bound  in  12  Handsome  Volumes 


n  any  infuruiation  desired 


IN  I90T,  THOMAS  NELSON  i 
for  over  n  hundred  years  in  Kdia 
.  and  pnti*ntt*d  a  LxAP-Iycaf  Bin 
•  that  by  ftirnply  turning  n  nut  t 
.  v  tho  old.otKoleti*  rvtirt**  enn  U 


THE  AUTHORITY  WITH  AUTHORITIES 


receiving  inquiries  sikioi  us  to  make  an  allowance  for  old 
tpply  as  part  payment  onNflson’s.  We  have  therefore  pre- 
tatuit  the  amount  allowed,  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

INS  Dept.  W-f 

381-385  Fourth  Avo..  Now  York  Olty 
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MISS  C.  r-  MAHON'S 
M  111  ki  ll  SOlniri  I  "S  wllU.H 
1  T»rn1*s»*i*H^»#n.N.Y. 


jl  PINES 


School 
for  Girls 


favorable  for  iia  outdoo 


%  «»»«r  Preparatory  V  h«iul  for 
Girls  brio,  u  1**  Jtar*»4  1«vfc.f 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

FOR  YODNC  WOMEN 


Heaflhcole  Hall 


Ossining  School  for  Girls 

Nabaflw*  |o  New  \ork  Ml)  yw  Am 
«A<S  t  dime  IVepar story  I  t  cr 

|»fU  Vrsi  M  <«  »ojuim 

WwlRH:  CLARA  C  FCLLCR  MARTI 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

NATICK.  MASS. 


LASKIL  SEMINARY 


f  |  fAVIDT  WOLWmTMNI 

LLLUUI\I|  M  M€M»|>  ROM  r.  I  III.  II 

The  Writ*  ft  hoot).  T  horouyh  preparation  for  any 

•  fM  r*>  *•  *lr*ita  kvm|  MMIfNS  Al^llClIC 

A»i*n«.  «#*•!*  Ihn  kry.  Ira.  I  work.  M...kl.i  Ad 

»  Am  R  Ouianttk.  A  R  Trim  .  Avon.  Ul» 


Mr.  Sargent’s  Travel  School 

FOB  BOYS 

"An  *docall<m  la  lte«lt  ~ 

IMK  *“•  Rnu-d  Ibr  World  la  illrm.tr  ymn. 
Pirjarr.  lot  roll***  or  badim.  * 

Writ*  (or  oauloc. 

PORTIA  L  SARCKNT.  M  (op.  Si,  RmIm.  M.M 


SAINT  AGNES  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

r.M.4*4  In  IMo  l<r  l*,.  Mi'M  a...-  . . i  Wllllkn 

^  **f  O*  m*1  m»4  roller*  r*#t*'*t"ry  court**. 

«’*'•»*  yau.lefta  R  '••r  art  a«4  rruft*. 

«•»!«  if  AM 

*  RI>A  ^IIIM  hRa\  >U*4  .f  tU  H.li.I  il.*U*V.  M  Y. 


WILLISTON  SEMINARY 


Emma  Willard  School 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 


ALLEN  SCHOOL 


The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

OMlNliigaM.MNdRnM.  *••%%  %«r(C,  *-A  Mh<4l  U»t  U 

Wlt#r  iAab  tk*  cata’.ofi*  "  500  ft.  rlrvutiiRn.  rv*tmn*f>Hinit  a 

ay.vuV  view  o|  f»w  HudM.n  to  ntllr*  from  New  Vofk. 
<  »|4etc  euuitHfwnt.  All  tpwi».  <  .dlrt.  preiKimtof y. 
L  kafwtef  rrtcvcfKTv  required.  Caialotue  ua  te^utwi. 


MASS.  COLLEGE  OF  OSTEOPATHY 


Mokrgan  Ukr,  H  nlrhrdrr  Co,  N.  Y. 

th  rtar.  THorrntfh  preparation  for  Colic**.  Technical 
bool  or  Hu»*ne«0  hirfivi.Jurl  attention  awttv *r  number 
»y}*lnarU~  ei*ht.  Modem  build  in*.  Kxreptii’nally 
■Uhia| I  on  l-akr  Moheaon  In  the  hrort  o 4  the 

■Wand*  of  tKe  Muiaoo.  four  Rtilra  from  IVt-k.luU  by 
4ley.  Pliswcvl  C  ulture  ami  Athletic*  under  competent 

rertof.  KHelenrv*  m»  to  «  hariMlrr  of  »»i*;  *lt.  ant  •  mjuired. 

aatratrd  U-  •kin  «**  rtNjue*.  Add  re**  D01  45. 

A  L  UNDER.  A.M,  CHAS.  H.  SMITH.  A.M,  Prad^k 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

«•  QwmtT  St.  CuArtlp.  M.M. 

r.iulMliM  IU*.  Tki-mn  retiw.  CaoBrir  mttmi.- 

Itoa  <lr«>rr«  l*»  <urn.«l.«  iwMn  •vviujih  Modv 

"<  <l'»  lWoto*«l  wntinc*  oi  tnilnl  .i~1 


PEEKSKILL  ACADEMY 

Sin  yrar.  CoUrt?  Prrjnnlwr  iivl 
B’.snru  to«r«  J  unior  School. 

Hr*k,km.  Nr.  York. 


WORCESTER 

ro,Bo,,  ACADEMY  ®Nh  Year 

l»  boy.  peered  In  U*  4  year*  for  St  different  coOvv’e*  and 
pro/r<Mofial  schools.  Alamnl  In  U  states  and  Ik  foreign 


THE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  ol  the  *rw  To**.  d,***  Tt* 

New  York  Public  Library  Mackenzie  School 

►  r-tran  -  rumnjtiAnk  jsoe  f.  Mt  (be  %ear  cwnt  few  •  Preparation  of  1  to  boy*  li»r  col 
rTkf  ^tr  T.O-kCAl  k^fir  f«r  diploa  n*J  to  M  W.  hitbei  buwnra*  catewc.  Calalu 


MISS  HALL’S  SCHOOL 

'  for  GirU 

PITTSnEXJ).  MASS. 

MISS  MIRA  H.  HALL.  Principal 

THE  MISSES  ALLEN 

School  for  Girl*.  Open*  October  t.  10IJ.  CoOefe  pevpaf»» 
tor y  aid  *eocr al  courae*.  Addrraa 


MOHEGAN  LAKE  SCHOOL 


R  VI  IN  G 

SCHOOL  (or  Boys  ,mTK7il,lK" 

S  miln  Iron  N  Y..  in  the  (•mutifol.  liktotK  "Irving" 
roemrv  *^h  yf*f.  C ywi*  uwlcf  pirunt  Hear!  Mai- 
ter  New  wir  and  ImiWmp  M04  Prepare*  lor  all  col- 
lrcp«  and  technkal  M  lvmi*.  Individual  m«?n»«  t»r*n. 
Atldetk  Fleid.  Ntinmunt  w*nl  New  Gy  mn«»tum. 

AddM-..  J  M  mMAI.  A.kC. .  IttLdmaft.r.  Boa  5U5 


TILE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


A  Cultural  and  Practical  School  ^ 

JaaklBtmrxi.  Pi.  (SI  rnlauu*  from  Philadelphia)^ 

Hu  §  twofold  aim:  to  diacovcr  and 

E  develop  each  puplPa  aptitude  for 
some  definite  life-work;  and  to 

£Caeek  true  culture  through 
academic  and  aocial  train¬ 
ing.  These  are  of 
equal  Importance. 
i;  Oeaeerva*  LI  And  both  arc  auc- 
Mic;  Art.  Arte  £  £  ceaefully  ac- 

,  U/ 

murohl*.  a«™»l  rr  here 


You  Owe  It  to  Your  Boy 

to  coaUder  well  hu  III  HI  am  vnlloa 
AaldfeUmlewiMiiuiMr  our  do 

much  to  epoii  him.  Tho 


Sargent  Camp 


Woodcraft,  t^n  iC-a/d  La  In 
Sh!nr?  °tJho  Woodcraft 
bchoot,  w  hifii  if  for  bo  ye  u 


OtbiuUci  a omil  aladerfarua  /v 

u  alMtlfM.  free.  hmlUfal  eoaatry 
III*  Mir  Philadelphia  rniliit  baild- 
left  aooma  with  prtvaU  hath  Sol®. 

V  bU|  Pool;  Athletic  Field;  aad  new  Op®-  f  M 
>\  « aria®  Modirate  ur®  a.  Apply  for  cat*- 

M.  H.  REASER,  PLD.,  PreaU«t 

v\  tee.  D.  t  I1U  D.D..  LL.D.,  Aamc&aM 


vamp  f?  mouquam  fimoi  Oa  Lake 

C  hampUtn.  Mount  ala.  river  aad  lake  trim. 
Land  awl  water  cootrota.  Oar  own  aad  die 
boor*.  launch  and  canurw;  a  hawhall  die 
Mown*;  i  tennl*  court*.  C  oUa#^  ant  trace 


general  muroe  with  dlnUunu.  Many 
the  opi«lM  of  l be  neat  achool  year. 

mail.  A  M  land  of  Ue  Arhool 


CAMP  ALGONQUIN  Awu  Uk*.  N.  H. 

N»Urt  fiinp  far  mtnlv  Un  Th#  44n>  n.aaf  im»u  rama 

a  Vr.  lot*  are  ku*y  aU  the  «®a.  »h.~  Ooye  Ur*  mmWm 

worth  while,  from  which  hr*»t  retnra  ®*>ag  phyetf  allf  ead  at/o*g  In 

. *“"■  W*.SnV*inWaf» 

PrUetpal  Date  Hite  irbeel.  «U  AayWM  It .  twin  taee 


Halcyon  Camp,  Po£E  BSv 

A  camp  for  jrirW.  Tcntt  U  prel.-rn-J  board  fli-« 
Trnait  and  Nature  Study.  Inttructlon  if  dtilird 
Add****:  TW  Ml»  Mcueir.  .School.  Tarrytoon. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 


Camp  Wachusett 

ftwtenth  —mm  daaodnf.  feam* 

UihI  epcete.  IwH/urtM  by  e  nwi«iM  in  *• 

UI«  If  lUtired  H  If  hre«  I  Hr  ream  Me  lea®.  I 

«ee.  tarda  V«4da.  L  N.  P.HiMem— Sd 


Founded  I  MO  FOR  YOUNG  LADIIH 

PVmlbir  adept  at  Ion  of  both  claae  and  Individual  Instruction 
In  Urviuiff,  literature.  hirtoi  > .  art,  mualr.  airnr,  nuwinu« 
aad  <fc»m~*tlc  actenre.  Kiprrierwed  faculty.  Advantage.  r.f 
eiceiit tonal  anclal  and  home  life  together  with  eaiHuUy  euper . 
vUed  phywkri  eaevtier  ale  mar ked  feature,  of  <%»>•«<»  School 
Modern!?  equipped  IwuMing.  In  a  benuttf ul  aubuibaa  park  o 
6t  nrre.  to  Rnluutea  to  Philadelphia.  afloedlngthaeiceplkmri 

educational  advantage,  of  iheoty.  Pot  catalogue  ami  view* 

addfM  HU.  *bb,  a.natbtHaad.rHa*4pal.Oraa»«  *rb~l.  1.0,  ra. 


ALOHA  CAMPS 

,  Loll-  Kaihonoo.  N.  H.  Ninth  Siam.  wZtVc 
!  Trnoit.  ton.  h» ivkf.lt*  N.tuic  Mudr.  hocartotk 
fldmo.  Board  ftooctmi*  Coonoho**  Write  (oc  booklet 

Nf  A  Mm.  L  L  Cokh.  NlrwMH»mJ.H 


PASQUANEY  NATURE  CLUB 

FOB  GIBLS 

N«.l«H,d  lake.  N  H.  In  Ik.  WhMe  Mountain  rr«.on 
Nib  in  uaa.  For  pwtkoUr*  ridiiu 

MRS.  HASSAN.  Brirtol  No-  Hupilr. 


TWMiuei  Kirk’iCollf  ge  Preparatory  School 


CAMP  WONPOSET,  KSftNS 

10Ti*  CAMP  100  MILES  FROM  *.  t. 

Ld  R»»r  Maacaa.  Tm  Hnwm  hw  (.unnarr.  C.aa— Thi 
Wn*  h*  Hoodie# 

ROMRT  TISDALE.  lb..  -1"  11  Sa*  flu  *•»**.  »-e%  Ch 


r^tdreb  prlt.lef** 
iile  af  reneed  fur  ewli 


CAMP  SAGESAU  for  GIRLS 


PEIRCE  SCHOOL 


KYLE  CAMP 


Merely  being  In  buolneoo  dor*  not 
make  •  bualnena  man.  A  Peirce 
Schuol  education  tranalorme  ~prctty 
lair**  ability  Into  **atMaolulely  nue- 
reailul**  method.  Send  lor  dRlh  Year 
Book.  Dav  and  evening  aeaalona. 

Adder na  the  DtML 

Record  Building.  Philadelphia 


RUM  NS  V,  N.  H 


Peddle  Institute 


Manlawnntl  flmn  Summer  lloom  t<Hh  yr  ()|vm 
mapICWOOd  Limp  Jw  t9  «  onh^  .nbntantial 
Itome  life  with  llfr  in  the  ot-*n.  boating,  aporta.  teat  Ufe.  hOwa. 
Harmful  rat vrmra  m  .poei a  ill*  i>tir*grd.  High  moral  tnflu 
rnrr.  »t»rcia!  earr  to  auiaJI  toya.  Our  own  milk  amt  vrf». 
tabkn.  In-tructioo If d^wrrd-  Trrmalijs  Booklet  Niboolyr. 
Ul-n.  Sept  i*.  ,  0 IMUUn.  Trim..  OM-rifUl.  f.  IM  Tl 


HlghUlown.  N.  J-  •  mile,  from  Princeton 

An  endowed  whool  for  »$o  !»■«».  oUrfli-u  Ihnrourh 
Mctanlion  for  all  collect  and  loc  bu.inrM  Modem 
beildlr.n.  bo*cr*  Camnn.  Oymnadim.  Swimmltw 
Pool  and  Athletic  Field.  Mutkal  Club,  and  inttriK 
lion.  Lower  Kkool  foe  luri  n  to  it  year*.  Rum 

Klo  Jioo  4Mh  year  open.  September  »«th. 

cataL  v  addre»» 

R-  W.  SWTTLAND.  A.M,  Box  IP 


Cedarcroft  School  for  Boys 

Saaaatt  Mun,  Pa.  l*rei*area  lor  all  roilffp*  atad  technical 

Minual  train  ng  One  lo*t»  U»y».  blair 

of  Bayard  Taylor,  (•ymaadum.  Swimming  pool.  Ei|M*n 
athletic  auperviBboo.  Catalogue 

;UU  EVAB8  PR2LIPI.  AM.  Priadpal.  Bo*  100 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

r**rjwtwit«rr  ami  fabaN og  acbord  Cffttftcau  ampted 
By  todfpg  eolkgea.  B^autduT bralba  awharUan  to  New 


Mercersburg  Academy  the'*  fore* 

moat  trfrjt»rttof>  Bfhooh  la  America,  developing  In  bova 
IfKme  qualities  that  make  men  of  charaiM  and  action. 
I“rep»reg  for  all  college*,  technical  achoolt  and  buuocaa 
Srwd  for  catalogue.  Addrem  Ho*  No.  loj. 

WU  MARI  IRYXKE.  LL.D  .  leadnaaUr.  M«rcer*b«rg.  pa 


CAMP  YELLOWSTONE  <%& 

Yellowstone  Park  and  Kockie..  Ranch  life,  Indian 
dance*,  li'hiiur.  etc .  Educational,  beneficial  outing, 
.seventh  -eav»n  Booklet. 

CHAS  C.  MOORE,  a  B..  DirwW.  Fort  WmUkio.  >,«. 


Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 


CAMPING  TOURS  for  Roy*  anr!  Yonng  Men 
K*«<mji.*w  Park.  Teton  Mil..  lack*on  Hole.  Great  S-it 
Lake,  jo  day.  «m  boewbark  und  m  camp  A  home  lor  each 
h or.  OU<trr  Po*k.  io  da>  *  on  horwback  in  land  of  ghw»*>r* 
A  boy*.  i»uriul.~  A-k  for  drt.nU  OtoJ  UtlLta.  Heko 

Imv  C  hicago,  Chicago.  111. 


BlgJnc 


DrookftHd  Center.  Conn.  Tw»  Iwiiir.  from  New  York. 
A  »  holr-oitir  Lfe  in  tl*r  loot  MID  o#  the  Iterkelnm  Con.tant 
and  <  aretul  attention  to  indivylual  dr vrlo|*mctil  Srj^ratr 
rontn  foe  each  boy  50  mi*..  Civ mnwium.  Write  lor 
booUct.  I  RiAsEKICK  S.  CURTIS.  Prltu  lpal 


N*w  Jkait.  Kainumi. 

Blair  Academy 


COLOR /A  DO 

bad  lag  enibiwa  aad  •ek-de  IMrieoon  rar^lj 
i*  *>!  Hirt.fd  frutul#  with  nlw  f*wf* 


THE  ELY  SCHOOL 


Centenary  Collegiate  Institute 

FOB  AHXJ.  A  ■lliRtl  wet*  r i  »  Lk  bd-<lu.«q«  |Mh 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

BOULDER 

In  the  foothill,  of  the  Rockie.  Ideal  condition,  for  tutnmer 
Mudy.  1  wenty  hve department.  High  .Candard*  Ablef*r- 
ultv  Eminent  lecturer*  Attractive  course,  for  teacher*. 
<\»nference  of  *0*1*1  worker^  (  at*U>gur  <>a  applKAltOQ. 


Girls.  In  the  country* 
hour  from  New  York  City. 

Greenwich.  Connecticut. 


Morristown  School 

for  Roys.  Small  dame*  5k 

mam.  Urmrt  -rhonl  for  boy. 


PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 


WYKEHAM  RISE 

A  Country  School  for  Girls. 
Miss  Davies,  Principal. 


<  >n  Summit  ol  Pocono*.  Near  New  York  and  PtuLalrlpfcua 
Ifiiugdow  and  tent*.  Nature  «tudy.  Lake  and  uoud 
%jx»n«.  i  ardupy  Fre*h  fruit,  and  vegetablea. 

l-  tCNfirtiird  Coamrlirf  Jy*.imn  Sioo.  Booklet. 

Mis*  BLANCHE  D  PRICE  SM  south  tTtk  itr^t.  Phil  a  .  Pa 


Washington,  Conn. 


Schools  and  Colleges 

Schools  and  Colleges 

[SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS  |  |  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS  |  |  PENNSYLVANIA  | 
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Abbott 

A  ^.F'ariTtlitdloit,  Maine 


12lh  Year 
opens 
Sept  24th 


Home  School 
lor  Boys 


[DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA!  [ _ VIRGINIA _ | 

National  Cathedral  School  for  Girl,  SOUTHERN  SEMINARY 

Fireproof  building.  Accommodation  for  loo 
boarding  pupils.  In  Cathedral  Close  of  40 
acre*.  Unrivalled  music,  art  and  special 
courses.  Certificate  admits  to  college. 

THE  lUSItOP  OP  WASHINGTON. 


IS.  i*<ir ge  imunos* 

NuiWuU  from  ev«y 

r  bishop  J .  II.  VUkci 
k»sur  Aifclrma 


GUNSTON  HALL 


|  IffUl  L  M-m»H  T,  fr«4^  lUa  ttt  Nssl  hnar,  la.  | 

STUART  HALL 

Gulf.  KmmM  Ui  IMS.  In  the  III  tic  Ridge  MowtUln*. 

I  vo  run'  cotitsr  l.«r  High  Sch<*»l  irradiutr*.  Jfcst  silvan- 

Ugr»  la  Mumc  *nd  Art  fiymwiiuin  and  field  >poru, 

Mnrln  IVmlh-fn  l>»i%i«t.  I’Mih  Ipnl. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

•or  Young  Udln  STAUNTON.  VIRGINIA 

letm  UfiM  wi»i  nth.  toil.  Located  in  tnc  Mifiuiuliah 


BRISTOL  SCHOOL 


Engineering  —  Business  —  Law 

•  Poe  wv #r  14  yun  the  Ih«»i«m  has  tpe<UlUed  i» 

•fwchit.g  Sail •»•**»,  ft**'***.  aa4  U«  hr  mall.  If  u  ••• 

'r*u*»i/r<l  ai  of  lha  Iar*«s4  •CamlUaal  MIhium  l» 


SOUTHERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE 


rvRrm  l<Sd.  Arinin  u«R»«bf  Ideal  eiimau 

FW«*»  If' At  r^«t  K  I af  Ids.  Ou|.V-.r  Atl'Wtirs  tUa)  Ki«m  Ilf* 

ArO»r  XyU  Davit.  A  M  .  Ill  ColUee  flaea.  fvtershvrg.  Y» 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
9761  Draitl  A.tnu.  Chicago.  U.  9.  A. 


,  .... i  Europe  for  Girls 

The  Woman’s  CoUege  n,.  ThomP.on.B.i<wroni  school 


ms  HtlQ  T.5COTT.5«<rH»ry.  m  Cftr.lA 
I  OHIO 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 


FOUNOCO  1093 


HOME 

STUDT  BSE 


1853 — Maryland  College — 1913 

FOR  WOMEN 


ESTERN  COLIEG 


MER  IN  G 

PcrauntU  CORRECTED 


STAM 


.nr  t.\innn*iu»n. 

Illustrated  literature  sent  on  request 


M/arD-RflmonT 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE,  Glendale,  Ohio 

WISCONSIN 


Niantivlllc,  Tennr»rc 

j»a  ulhdbith,  j.  d.  blastox.  i 

Opens  Sect.  23th.  Half  million  doll 
plant.  Two  new  building*.  one  a  model 
•rhool  hall.  gyranaaiura  and  a*  immir 
pool.  Twelve  aehooli — includir.tr  Ac 
derate.  College  Preparatory.  Music.  Ai 
Domestic  Science, Expression  and  Phy 
teal  Edncation.  Attendance  limit-- 
Send  today  for  catalogue.  Add.- 
JENNIE  TAYLOR  MASSON.  Rctl.tr...  R 
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Life,  Death  and 
Immortality 


LANGUAGES 


New  Books 
*  Physicians 


Now  is  the  Time  to 
Choose  a  School 


For  a  numhcr  of  years  the  Literary 
Digest  has  conducted  a  school  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  interest  of  its  subscribers. 
Hundreds  of  people  have  found  sat¬ 
isfactory  schools  in  this  way, and  have 
written  us  letters  of  appreciation. 

I  f  you  arc  looking  for  a  private  school 
or  college  do  not  hesitate  to  enlist 
our  services.  Simply  write  us  a 
letter  stating  the  kind  of  school  de¬ 
sired,  location  preferred  and  price  of 
tuition  you  arc  willing  to  pay. 

In  reply  we  will  advise  you  impar¬ 
tially  and  without  fee  now  or  later. 

Address  the  School  Bureau 


By  William  Hanna  Thomson,  M  D.,LL  D 

Author  of  "Brain  and  Personality” 
!*d*pe„d*M.  Nr  w  York  : 


Diseases  ol  Women 

An  extensive,  all-inclusive,  and  thoroughly 
reliable  clinical  guide  to  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women.  By 
George  Ernest  Herman,  M.D.,  late  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author  and  R. 
Drummond  Maxwell,  M.D.,  Assistant  Ob¬ 
stetric  Physician,  London  Hospital.  300 
illustrations.  Large  octavo,  cloth.  J7. 50  net. 

Choyce’s  Surgery 

Pathological,  Symptomolngisal  and  Diagnos- 
tic  data,  relating  to  uirgical  condition*  and 
diseases  of  the  various  organ*  and  region* 
and  their  treatment,  with  description  ol  the 
line*  of  operative  procedure.  Bv  C.  C. 
Choree,  Dean  of,  and  Teacher  of  Oi>craiite 
Surgery  in  the  London  School  of  Clinical 
Medicine  (Po»t  Graduate),  and  J.  Man  in 
Beattie,  Prof,  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the 
Univenity  of  Sheffield.  J  large  octavo 
volume*,  doth.  Extensively  illustrated  with 
half-tone*,  diagrams,  and  colored  plate*. 
Per  set  #21.00. 


H.r.ld 


Ph.ltd.lpki.  T»l»«!.|ih 
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Money  Safely  In  vested 


If  you  seek  advice  nr  cnllirtiicnmciit  mi  in¬ 
vestment*.  ><«i  write  to  a  reputable 

banker. 

When  we  ourarlvra  tuivc  mane)  In  In  vet  we 
cotoult  a  laankcr.  mid  Uil*  I*  our  *uirirv*tinii  to 
you. 

In  the  advert  I  *ln»  column*  of  n  few  maira- 
linr*  you  will  «nd  the  announcement*  of  repu¬ 
table  llnaiM-tnl  linuocv  Mini)  ttiat  do  not  nil  so  r 
ttw  are  eguall)  fuutl. 

In  tin*  i**ne  w e  refer  you  to  announcement* 
of  leadina  I  tinker*  on  imp'*  from  »?"  In  W»f. 


A  Text  Book  of  Gyne 
cological  Surgery 


Operations,  the  preoperative  preparation,  the 
o|>erative  technique,  the  postoperative  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  danger*  to  be  avoided  with  the 
possible  complication*  and  their  appropriate 
treatment.  By  Comyn*  Berkeley,  M.  D., 
Gynecologist  ami  Obstetrician  to  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Hospital,  and  Victor  Bouncy,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Gynecologist  and  Assistant  Obste¬ 
trician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  I  jrge  oc¬ 
tavo,  cloth.  Over  400  illustrations.  >6.00  net. 


IN  PRESS— SOON  TO  BE  ISSUED 


ourth  Revised  Edltlou  HEART  DIS¬ 
EASE.  BLOOD  PRESSURE  and  the 
NAUHEIM-  SCHOTT  TREATMENT.  ». 

LoukK.  Bishop. A. M..M.I>~  hwllM. 

HE  FIRST  SIGNS  OF  INSANITY.  By 

Bernard  lloUaBdee.M.D.  M.M  ms. 

ow  Ready  —THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ORIGIN  OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS  B,  Dr. 

Paul  Dubois.  baou  menial  aewatiat.  He.  net. 


Among  the  hooks  described  in  our  free 
medical  catalog  are:— "The  Diagnosis  of 
Smallpox,”  by  Ricketts  and  Bvles;  "Syphi¬ 
lis,”  by  Sir  Jonathan  Hutchinson;  ”Disea*es 
of  the  NervoosSystem,"  by  Thomson;  “ru¬ 
mor*,”  by  Bland-Sutton;  “Serums,  Vaccines 
and  Toxine*.  in  Treatment  and  Diagnosis," 
by  Bosanquet  and  Esre;  "Therapeutics  of 
Mineral  Springs  and  Climates,**  by  Yeo; 
"Clinical  Methods,**  by  Hutchinson  and 
Rainv ;  “Surgical  Diagnosis,"  by  Gould; 
“Light  and  X-Ray  Treatment  of  Skin 
Diseases,"  bv  Morris  and  Dnre;  "Psychic 
Treatment  of  Nervous  Di*ea*e*,"br  Dubois; 
"The  Semi-Insane  and  the  Semi-Responsi¬ 
ble,"  bv  Grassett;  "Electro-Diagnosis  and 
Electro-Therapeutics,"  by  Cohn;  "Radium- 
therapy,"  by  Wickham  ami  Drgrait;  etc.. etc. 

Besides  these,  the  catalog  describe*  many 
other  works  on  various  phases  of  medicine. 

TTri.  Mofc.l  Caulo*  is  sbvdmels  FREE 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Vital  and  Victorious 
FAITH  of  Christ, 

a  new  book  by  George  Shipman  Parson,  D.D.,  full  of 
pointed  and  convincing  thought  and  bristlir.g  with 
human  interest.  Cloth  SI. 00  ntt;  by  mail  SI.  08. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Publisher*.  NEW  YORK 


THF.  APOSTLES*  C RE  BIS  AND  THE  NEW  TESTA- 

MXNT—  by  Johann**  Kurwc.  Ph.D..Th  D.  Pr»f~+«vr  o 4 
Practt.  tl  THfoIo<v.  I’mverulty  of  GfrifnwaU.  CKfimoy. 
AuChprixrtl  Translation  from  th*  Carman  l>y  Oarf* 
U  iIIiaib  Ceil  man*.  M  A  Price  *>  <rnt*  ort.  by  oi^il  tz  rrafi. 
FU.NK.Jc  WAGNALLS  COM  PAN  Y.  Publisher.,  New  YoiL 
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Learn  the 
Truth 

Ignorance  of  the  Uwi  of  IWe  h«i 
led  to  very  wrioia  mMfornioci- 
■nd  the  d  is*ipacio<i  of  this  hrnor- 
unce  will  result  in  truer  modesty. 
..*4  less  disesse  and  m  happier  and 
W  purer  society. 

The  Education  of  Sex 

A  Digest  from  the  Writing*  of 
.  DH.  JOHN  COWAN 
and  other  Eminent  Authorities 
Contain*  25  Chapters,  Illustration*. 
Tht  subjett  mutter  of  <ouu  Cha flirt  it 
The  True  and  False  Obleets  in  Marrying. 
Who  Should  and  Who  Should  Not  Marry. 
How  to  Select  a  Husband  or  Wife. 

How  to  Obtain  Perfect  Offspring. 
Pregnancy  and  Labor. 

Labor  and  Nursing. 

Anal  omy  and  Pfwsiologv. 

How  to  Insure  Marital  Happiness  and 
Other  Important  Chapters. 

The  Education  of  Se*  has  ihe  endorsement  of 
leading  Universities.  Colleges,  Schools.  F.minrni 
Statesmen  and  Preachers  and  Profesaors  through¬ 
out  ihe  country. 

Write  hr  ftookUt  and  Endonimintt. 

aBi»icpm.co.Bsaga»g> 

YOUR  CHARACTER  !££•££ 

lions  .inalyzwl  from  your  handwriting.  Expert 
opinion  on  forgeries  and  anonymous  let  ter*. 
Addrr**  WILLIAM  LB8LIB  KKFM  H.  AM..  i 
Hnudway.  Nnv  York.  Author  of  "What  Handwriting 
Telia.” in  Woman'*  Home  Companion.  August  1*1*. 
"Cupid  GfuphotoglM.''  In  Good  HouMAeeping.  lum¬ 
ber.  lorn  "Your  Chara.ter  from  Hamtwrumg."  In 
Scrap  lhxik.  November.  igod. 


“Brief  List” 

Of  Uoconmion  Books 
Kacmnt  purekatoo  harp 
and  In  London 
Including  many  Interesting  and  rara  Items. 
Issusd  at  Inlerrsl*.  Free  on  request. 

Putnams  2^4VIP' 


SOCIALISM 
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mm r. 
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thr  mn*(  wMelv  ctnuUutl  Mprf  In  t 

box  ^'curard.' Kansas/'0  “*  ,n~S 
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Camp  Information 


»P 

i  <wyi 


Vacation  day#  will  soon  hr  brr*  a  mi  hundred# 
of  our  frwiilcm  ore  now  looking  for  summer  estop# 
lor  their  boys  and  girt* 

For  quick  and  reliable  Information  write  to  our 
C amp  Bureau,  stating  location  preferred  and  pries 
you  Are  *  tiling  to  f»y. 

We  will  adviae  you  pr ocnpcly  and  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  Address 

Camp  Bureau  Tbs  Lit srsrv  Digest 


Every  Married  Couple 

St«t|  *ll  «lo  (HllfW^kW 

Should  Own 

lliia  nirtiRdM  Inf 

"The  Science  of  a 
New  Life” 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.D. 

F.ndorsed  aod 
lorrmosi 


Special  Otter 

Ti»*  .**r  »lar  pr»**p  ia 
•lew  Uof4.fWi« 
IftMltV*#  III  *  *»•€*  l»* 
St  m  bubv  •BirhKff* 

u  »'  **"  I#*  we 

w.U.  for  a  liMlWd 
IlHf.  •#»4  <»•»•  f 
Cf*lj  l  an f  T**4rf  /  f 
Ibi*  N»(B|I>K 


and 

Crtli***  IbrhMb/tl  tSd  v  9.  I  afdJ4i 
iHe  *wriwU  4«iAr'W4  haet»i*e«a.  a*  ufft 
rr*  tr*'  Uu  W..  K.4  hi#  k« 

L»  W  l»  *1  tl  fth#  ft  lew.  W  a  ran  unlf 
A  of  Ihw 

a.  Ah..  k  I*M  ■.ml,*'*  <hlUr~ 
tAteuU  wbiiWi 

Mar  riser  sM  Hi  A^mUin  Ac* 

aft  Whiri  Hvn  La*  rf  f*Va<# 
!#••*  Antit**'!  QnallUw*  .Va*U 
1M4  »n  CfcmeAsg  At 
p:t»4orft»m  ftot«U 

OtlMrwn  Sen  ms 

r<*cn«r.-s  r.H.e*w. 
Ho*  •  H*ie» 

Wt-uU-  f*  •  <Wf  W!  •%#»*«»- 
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J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  ‘LVT? 
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HAVE  YOU  INVESTIGATED 

THE  MOTOR  -TRUCK 

FOR  YOUR  DELIVERIES? 


If  you  are  handling  your  business  transportation  by  horse-drawn 
vehicles  and  have  not  investigated  the  possibilities  of  the  Motor- 
Truck  as  a  substitute  for  your  present  system  we  suggest  that  you 
give  this  subject  immediate  attention.  Whether  you  could  operate 
a  motor-truck  at  the  present  time  with  advantage  or  not  you  should 
investigate  the  system.  It  is  stated  that  the  majority  of  horse- 
drawn  deliver)’  wagons  are  being  operated  under  wasteful  methods. 
Are  yours?  You  should  know  and  we  believe  it  will  pay  you  to 
look  into  the  three  essential  qualifications  of  the  gasolene  or  electric 
commercial  vehicle. 

FIRST-GREATER  ECONOMY 

In  many  lines  of  trade  the  Motor-Truck  is  showing  immense  savings 
over  the  old  horse-drawn  vehicle.  In  some  instances  these  savings  are 
running  as  high  as  200%.  Whether  you  are  a  retailer  operating  a  few 
wagons  or  a  great  manufacturer  having  thousands  of  tons  to  transport, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Motor-Truck  will  pay  you  substantial 
dividends  on  the  investment 

SECOND-GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

While  the  Motor-Truck  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  move  your  goods  at  less  cost  it  will  make  it  also  possible  for 
you  to  move  them  much  more  quickly.  In  ever)’  branch  of  your  business 
transportation  the  commercial  vehicle  effects  a  concentration  of  service. 

THIRD-GREATER  POSSIBILITIES 

Entirely  separate  from  its  comparison  with  the  horse-drawn  method, 
the  Motor- Truck  should  receive  your  consideration  as  providing  you  with 
a  transportation  system  wholly  beyond  the  limits  which  con  be  reached  with 
horses.  T  hus  if  you  have  retail  deliveries  to  make  vou  can  easily  double 
your  deliver)’  /one.  If  you  have  factor)’  transportation  you  can  handle  far 
more  than  double  the  tonnage  carried  with  horses.  T  he  Motor-Truck  has 
introduced  to  road  and  street  transportation  not  only  vast  improvements 
over  old  methods  hut  a  system  which  cannot  be  measured  by  any  of  the  old 
methods. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU 

Our  Motor-Truck  Department  is  maintained  to  help  those  who  desire 
information  on  Motor-Commercial  Vehicles.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
us  fully.  We  can  tell  you  what  Trucks  are  best  suited  to  your  needs  and 
we  can  put  you  in  touch  with  Motor-Truck  exj>crts  who  arc  able  to  give 
you  accurate  facts  and  figures.  This  service  is  gratis. 
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TARIFF  REBELLION  IN  THE  SUGAR  AND  WOOL  STATES 


A  CRY  FOR  HELP  comet*  from  the  wool  and  nugar 
producers,  shuddering  before  the  Democratic  prepara¬ 
tions  to  tear  down  their  section  of  the  tarifT  wall  and 
expose  them  to  the  untemperod  winds  of  foreign  competition. 
Other  intercMta  hit  by  the  proposed  reductions,  such  as  the  cotton- 
manufacturers,  the  paper-makers,  tho  California  fruit-raisers, 
the  Minnesota  millers,  and  the  Texas  cattlemen,  are  contributing 
to  the  expected  chorus  of  protest,  but  their  voicee  are  almost 
drowned  by  the  Louisiana  sugar-planters,  the  Western  beet- 
sugar  men,  and  tho  sheep-raisers  of  Ohio  and  the  Western  ranges. 
If  the  wool  men  are  at  the  moment  less  audible  than  the  sugar 
producers  a  plausible  explanation  may  be  found  in  tho  statement 
of  a  Washington  correspondent  that  they  “are  so  mad  they  can 
scarcely  speak."  “Wool  and  sugar,  taken  together,  present 
the  crux  of  the  tariff  situation."  remarks  the  Baltimore  Nam 
(Prog-).  a»d  tho  nows  columns  an*  full  of  rumors  of  a  tactical 
alliance  in  Washington  between  the  Democratic  Senators  from 
wool  and  sugar  States  to  defeat  the  provisions  for  immediate 
free  wool  and  for  free  sugar  at  the  rad  of  three  years,  even  at 
the  price  of  defying  the  party  leaders  and  disrupting  the  party 
program.  Since  the  party  in  power  lias  a  majority  of  only  six 
in  the  Senate,  it  is  argued,  a  very  small  group  of  Democrats,  by 
cooperating  with  the  enemy,  could  bring  about  this  result.  Yet. 
in  spite  of  all  protests  and  rumors.  Majority  leader  Underwood 
■confidently  declare*  that  "the  bill  will  pass  the  House  just 
as  it  is  approved  by  the  caucus."  and  the  President,  after  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  assures  the 
newspaper  men  that  “we  don’t  see  any  difficulty  in  standing 
together  on  any  sort  of  party  program." 

President  Wilson,  according  to  the  Washington  eomwpondents. 
Is  unbending  in  his  demand  for  free  wool  at  once  and  free  raw 
sugar  in  three  years.  These  features.  Mr.  Underwood  informed 
Congress,  are  the  President's  own  contribution*  to  the  framing 
of  the  Tariff  Bill,  and  to  repudiate  them  would  be  a  slap  at  the 
Administration.  “Out  of  four  thousand  and  more  item*  in  tho 
bill."  said  Mr.  Underwood,  "the  President  made  only  these  two 
suggestions.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  accept  these  two 
suggestions  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.”  The 
opposition  to  free  wool  in  the  House  comes  chiefly  from  Ohio, 


Indiana.  West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  Missouri.  Michigan. 
California.  Now  Mexico,  and  Arixona.  That  this  opposition 
•ee*  little  prospect  of  victory  on  the  main  issue  may  bo  inferred 
from  the  following  Statement  of  Congressman  Aahbrook,  of 
Ohio,  to  a  New  York  Times  representative: 

“We  demand  that  if  raw  wool  is  put  on  tho  freo  list,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  wool  also  bo  put  there.  Then*  is  no  valid  reason 
why  the  farmer  who  raises  tho  wool  should  be  hit  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  usca  that  wool  bo  protected.  If  tho  fanner  is  to 
bo  hit,  the  manufacturer  should  likewise  suffer.  To  pul  wool  on 
the  free  list  without  treating  manufacturers  of  wool  the  name 
way  would  not  cheapen  tho  price  of  woolen  clothing." 

Leaving  the  manufacturers  out  of  tho  question  for  the  moment, 
says  tho  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  "freo  wool  moans  the 
destruction  of  the  flocks  of  A  mm  can  shoep."  Thus,  acoonling 
to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers’  Association,  will 
he  deatroyed  “a  $.’>80,000,000  industry  in  the  Western  States." 
In  an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  'he  back*  up 
this  statement  with  tho  following  statistics: 

"According  to  tho  last  oonsus  wo  had  in  the  United  States 
500.000  wool-growers,  owning  52.000.000  shoep  worth  *232,000,- 
000.  In  additiou  to  tho  value  of  the  sheep  we  hnvo  the  value 
of  the  lands  and  equipment  needed  to  maintain  them,  which 
amounts  to  *350.000.000.  Therefore  the  aggregate  investment 
in  the  shoep  industry  is  *580,000,000.  This  is  more  money  t  han 
is  invested  in  all  forms  of  wool  manufacturing  in  tho  United 
States." 

“Free  wool  is  going  to  annihilate  this  industry  as  affectively 
as  if  Congress  had  passed  a  prohibitory  law  against  the  raising 
of  sheep  in  this  country."  exclaims  tho  Denver  Republican  (Rep.), 
which  add*  that  “in  the  matter  of  wool  Colorado  is  on  tho  fir¬ 
ing  line,  as  in  the  matter  of  beet  sugar,  live  stock,  and  ores." 
Under  the  present  tariff,  says  The  Republican,  wool-raising  in 
Colorado  brings  in  $1,500,000  a  year;  and  it  continues: 

“If  Colorado  had  voted  for  free  wool,  free  sugar,  free  live 
stock,  and  ores,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  State  desired  a  trial 
of  the  costly  sort  of  experimenting  the  Democratic  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  put  into  effect.  But  the  Democratic 
vote  in  this  State  is  not  a  majority  vote,  and  no  sort  of  juggling 
with  words  will  set  the  members  of  the  Colorado  delegation 
right  if  they  vote  for  free  wool." 
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The  prospect  of  defeating  free  wool  in  the  Senate  seems  bright 
also  to  such  papers  as  the  Salt  Lake  Tribunt  (Rep.)  and  the 
Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.).  It  is  evident,  says  the  Salt  J.ake 
paper,  that  the  President's  proposition  can  not  carry  “except 


MART'S  irtn.i  I.IUB. 

In  the  Newark  .Vrr*. 

by  the  aid  of  Democratic  Senators  from  States  that  an*  vitally 
interested  in  wool-growing”;  and  it  goes  on  to  analyze  the 
situation  ns  follows: 

“The  Senate  is  composed  of  ninety-six  member*.  Of  these 
fifty-one  an'  Democrats  and  forty-five  are  protectionists,  in- 
cluiling  two  Progressives  and  forty-three  straight  Republican*. 

"On  the  wool  question  them  an>  at  least  four  Democratic 
Senator*,  two  from  Montana,  and  two  from  Oregon,  whoso 
constituents  an-  vitally  interested  in  the  wool  tariff.  It  is  not 
in  the  least  likely  that  those  four  Senators  could  lie  induced  to 
vote  for  fni*  wool;  but  taking  those  four  Senator*  out  of  the 
Democratic  column  there  would  remain  but  forty-seven  fn*» 
wool  men  in  the  Senate,  to  forty-nine  in  favor  of  a  wool  tariff. 
Doubtless  the  two  Democratic  Senators  from  Colorado  would 
range  themselves  on  the  same  side  of  this  question,  so  that  the 
likelihood  of  free  wool  disappears  at  once  on  the  consideration 
of  the  membership  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  probability  of  the 
votes  of  Democratic  Senators  from  wool  Stall's . 

“It  is  a  plain  case  that  the  Democratic  Senators  from  the 
States  that  arc  vitally  interested  in  wool,  sugar,  lead,  and  zinc 
have  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  and  will  be  able  to  force 
compromise*  with  respect  to  the  tariff  on  these  commodities 
that  will  protect  the  interests  involved,  and  correct  the  views 
of  the  radicals." 

Advocates  of  free  wool,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  it 
will  not  destroy  the  wool  industry  in  this  country;  hut  that 
if  it  does,  an  industry  that  can  not  stond  on  its  own  feet 
after  all  these  years  of  coddling  and  protection  lacks  an  eco¬ 
nomic  excuse  for  existence;  and  that  the  loss  to  the  wool- raiser 
will  be  a  small  matter  compared  to  the  gain  to  the  general  con¬ 
sumer.  Thus  in  the  Providence  Journal  llnd.)  we  read: 

“Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  values  of  wool  abroad, 
amounting  to  from  50  per  cent,  to  SO  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  to  the  fact  that  values  for  domestic  wools  have  not 
increased  in  like  proportion,  several  grades  of  domestic  wools 
arc  even  now  within  10  per  cent,  of  an  export  basis.  Certainly 
no  great  decline  can  !*•  expected  on  those  grades,  comprizing 
more  than  one-half  of  the  United  State*  clip,  and  this  applies  to 
the  sheep  that  are  raised  primarily  for  the  wool  and  not  for 
the  moat,  that  is.  the  so-called  territory  wools  from  Oregon, 
Montana,  and  Nevada. 

“It  should  be  remembered,  too.  that  the  decreasing  number  of 
sheep  in  this  country  has  resulted  in  a  large  advance  in  the 
price  of  mutton  and  lamb  to  a  point  where  in  many  locations 


the  value  of  the  fleece  is  a  secondary  consideration.  These 
same  tendencies  of  decreasing  flocks  and  advancing  prices  for 
wool  are  true  the  world  over,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  still 
further  advances. 

“A  careful  study  of  the  facts  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
except  for  a  temporary’  derangement  of  prices,  brought  on  by 
the  fears  of  timid  holders,  no  great  drop  in  the  price  of  domestic 
wool  is  to  Ik-  expected.  And  with  the  other  advantages  accru¬ 
ing  from  the  general  revision  of  the  tariff  duties  no  injury  will 
result  to  the  sheep  anil  woolen  industry  of  the  country  from  thu 
placing  of  wool  on  the  free  list." 

Even  under  ample  protection,  says  the  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican  (Ind.),  the  domestic  wool-clip  has  proved  utterly  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  our  woolen  textile  industry, 
and  free  wool  has  therefore  "become  the  right  of  the  iminti- 
faeturer."  "The  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool  will  stop  the 
taxing  of  the  whole  people  for  an  industry  which  can  not  be 
made  to  flourish  in  America  outside  of  its  present  boundaries 
because  our  land  is  more  profitable  when  used  otherwise."  says 
the  New  York  World  (Dem).  And  in  The  Timra  (Dcm.)  woreud: 

“After  all.  the  greatest  good  to  l*o  got  from  free  wool  is  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  removes  all  excuse  for  the  outrageous  net¬ 
work  of  'compensating’  duties  imposed  on  woolen  goods,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  greatly  helps  the  enterprising  and  skilful 
manufacturer.  With  free  wool  and  proper  reduction  cm  woolens 
the  consumer  is  bound  to  gain.  Ho  will  not  gain  as  much  or  as 
promptly  as  some  of  the  advocates  of  reduction  predict,  but  ho 
will,  aa  much  as  the  conditions  of  the  world’s  markets  permit, 
unquestionably  gain." 

Turning  to  the  sugar  schedule,  we  find  the  battle  raging 
around  tho  proposal  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  raw  sugnr  to  one  cent 
a  pound  now.  and  to  commit  it  to  the  free  list  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  The  present  duty  is  I. Wo  cent*  per  |M>und.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  convinced,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  that  t  he  domestic 
producers  "can  adjust  themselves  to  froc  sugar  within  throe 
years,  and  that  within  tliut  time  they  will  lw»  in  it  position  to 
compete  with  foreign  sugar  producers."  Hut  from  a  statement 


to  ht*  ha  virus  aotiM?  cllfllmlty  keeping 


Kvam  In  tbr  Baltimore  American. 


made  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Underwood  it  would  seem  that  the 
President's  words  applied  only  to  the  beet-sugar  industry. 
Referring  to  the  problem  confronting  the  cane  plantations  of 
Uoub:iana.  Mr.  Underwood  said: 


“The  .-ugar-growers  of  Louisiana  have  Iwen  brought  up  as  a 
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A  WHOLE  TOWN  PROTESTING  AGAINST  TARIFF  REDUCTION 

Tbelown  ofaiovanvllle.  New  York.  riaanl  all  lu  milk.  fat-torm.  •fora  raf*.  rmauranu  and  nfflro  durlnii  the  afternoon  of  A|irll  II.  while  1 1* 

cnllre  rlllu>n«htp  look  pari  In  a  drmonairailon  ajralnsi  lbt>  iroponl  reduction  In  the  rale  on  ilovn 


hot-house  growth.  that  in  true.  They  have  invented  million* 
in  their  industry.  Free  sugar  will  destroy  them;  that  in  conceded, 
and  it  in  only  proper  that  their  induntry  munt  give  way. 

“The  President  felt  that  it  would  he  fairer  to  all  concerned 
that  them  sugar-growers  lie  allowed  three  yearn  in  which  to 
liquidate:  they  have  much  paper  in  the  hankn;  they  have 
Buffered  from  two  bad  crops,  and  to  put  sugar  on  the  free  lint 
to-day  would  damage  them  greatly.  By  giving  them  three 
yearn  in  which  to  liquidate  we  will  give  them  time  to  get  their 
houses  in  order.” 

Not  in  l»uiniana  alone,  hut  "throughout  the  I'nion  anil  itn 
dependencies,"  nayn  the  New  Orleans  Timr»- Democrat  (Dcm.). 
will  "the  malign  influence  of  free  sugar  be  felt";  and  in  The 
Picayune  (Dcm).  of  the  same  city,  we  tlnd  the  follow  ing  exposi¬ 
tion  of  "the  frcc-migar  fallacy": 

"The  claim  that  placing  sugar  on  the  free  list  will  cheapen  the 
cost  of  that  im|Mirtant  article  of  general  consumption  is  so 
transparently  wrong  that  it  is  surprizing  that  Mr.  Wilson  and 
his  advisers  have  lx«cn  so  easily  deceived.  Past  experience 
warrants  the  belief  that  the  moment  that  this  country  removes 
the  tariff  duty  on  sugar  the  foreign  producing  countries  will 
place  an  export  tax  on  their  shipments.  Then-  is  no  more 
available  subject  of  taxation  in  the  great  sugar-growing  countries 
than  sugar  itself,  and  an  export  tux  could  Ik*  easily  and  equitably 
collected.  The  experience  with  coffee,  which  now-  enters  free  of 
all  duty,  should  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  the  frre-sugar  advo¬ 
cates.  The  consumer  in  the  United  Stall's  now  pays  more  for 
the  coffee  he  uses  than  he  paid  when  the  delicious  bean  paid  a 
duty  on  entering  the  country.  Free  cofTce.  therefore,  increased 
the  cost  of  the  article  to  consumers,  and  the  experience  with  free 
sugar  will  Ih>  identical  should  Congress  ever  be  foolish  enough 
to  pass  a  freo-sugnr  act . 

"The  plea  t  hat  fn*e  sugar  is  desired  by  the  people  as  a  means  of 
punishing  the  Sugar  Trust  is  sublimely  ridiculous.  The  refiners 
would  profit  largely  by  lx*ing  able  to  import  the  raw  sugar  they 
handle  free  of  duty,  as  they  being  the  only  importers  would  In* 
able  to  exact  n  much  larger  margin  of  profit  on  the  retim'd  article 
than  they  now  do.  Moreover,  the  dest ruction  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  by  fr»*e  sugar  would  eliminate  the  present  competition 
of  the  000.000  tons  of  beet  product,  which  goes  on  the  market 
in  a  refined  state,  with  the  product  of  the  trust  refineries.” 

Similar  protests  come  from  Porto  Rico.  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippines,  and  from  many  Western  papers  on  behalf  of  the 
Ixi't -growers.  One  view  of  the  sugar  situation  as  a  whole  is 
presented  in  the  following  concise  and  apparently  dispassionate 
statement  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.): 


"When  the  relative  cost  of  production  is  considered,  adequato 
protection  of  l»uisiana  sugar  plantations  seem*  to  1h«  as  ex¬ 
travagant  a  demand  as  Senator  Tillman's  humorous  plea  for 
protection  of  the  two  tea  plantations  in  South  Carolina.  Hut 
Porto  Rico.  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine*,  and  the  iKS't-growers, 
perhaps,  an*  in  a  differont  situation.  They  produce  sugar  on  n 
mon*  or  less  competitive  basis;  that  is.  they  do  not  require 
such  heavy  protection,  and  the  relative  volume  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  is  such  as  to  warrant  an  effort  to  give  them  the  incidental 
protection  that  might  justifiably  follow  the  use  of  sugar  ns  a 
revenue  producer.  They  need  moderate  protection;  |Loui*iuna 
requires  exorbitant  protection." 

The  Modern  Sugar  Planter  (New  Orleans)  also  insists  that 
fns*  sugar  "would  mean  the  elimination  of  the  beet-sugar  in¬ 
dustry*  along  with  the  cane."  According  to  the  Washington 
Herald  (Ind.).  one  of  the  reason*  the  Louisiana  sugar-planter* 
are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  planters  in  the  tropics  is 
that  the  growing  season  in  Louisiana  is  too  short  for  the  cano 
to  mature  properly,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  their  cane  is  SO  per  cent,  lea  than  iu  Cuban  cane,  for  in¬ 
stance.  The  Philadelphia  Heeord  (Dcm.),  however,  not  only 
argues  that  the  beet-sugar  producers  could  hold  their  own  with¬ 
out  protection,  but  that  even  Ixiuisiana  planters  need  not  really 
lose  by  the  proposed  tariff  changes.sinec  they  can  devote  their 
land  to  other  crops,  as  their  neighbor*  do: 

"It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  destruction  of  the  sugar 
intervals  would  hurt  Louisiana.  For  some  time  past,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  proposed  tariff  changes,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
Louisiana  planters  were  dissatisfied  with  their  profits,  and  found 
the  returns  better  from  rice  and  vegetables..  Market-gardening 
has  been  highly  remunerative  in  a  warm  climate  whose  products 
can  reach  tho  gnat  markets  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston  while  still  perfectly  fresh. 

"And  a  further  consideration  is  tho  relative  importance  of 
the  cane-sugar  interest.  Less  than  one-third  of  a  million  acres 
are  planted  in  sugar-cane,  and  more  than  200,000.000  acres  are 
planted  to  ccn*als.  We  believe  that  if  the  Louisiana  planters 
have  to  face  competition  they  can  do  it.  and  that  there  are  other 
crops  at  least  as  profitable,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
planter*,  more  so  than  sugar  even  under  present  rates  of  duty. 
Finally,  there  are  the  interests  of  a  third  of  a  million  acres  against 
over  200,000,000  acres  of  cereals,  not  to  speak  of  the  millions  of 
acres  in  hay  and  potatoes  and  miscellaneous  crops  and  the  half 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  which  lives  in  towns  aud 
buys  everything  it  eats. 

"This  question  has  got  to  be  decided  with  reference  to  tho 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.’! 
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SPREADING  THE  COMMISSION  IDEA 

THE  COMMISSION’  PLAN,  which  haa  been  described 
os  on  "extremely  democratic  form  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  initiative,  but  a  highly  centralized  form  in 
its  operation,"  in  now  to  be  tried  in  a  large  Eastern  city.  Com¬ 
mission  government  in  Jersey  City  excites  the  interest  of  the 
metropolitan  press  not  only  because  that  city  boasts  of  267,779 
inhabitants  (census  of  1910),  but  because  it  lie*  just  across 
the  Hudson  from  Now  York,  and  may  show  the  larger  town 
how  to  reform  itself.  Nor  is  this  application  of  the  "efficiency 
idea"  to  government  to  be  confined  to  our  municipalities.  A 
modification  of  the  plan  has  lately  been  seriously  suggested  as 
a  substitute  for  Stato  legislatures,  and  one  South  American 
oountry  has  replaced  her  singlo  president  by  a  board  of  nine 
commissioners. 

Jersey  City  is  the  fourth  city  of  over  200,000  inhabitants  to 
adopt  commission  government.  Its  action  reverse*  that  taken 
two  year*  ago,  a  favorable  majority  of  4,306  succeeding  a  nega¬ 
tive  ono  of  1,483.  Three  other  New  Jersoy  citie*,  also  voting 
under  the  Walsh  Law  providing  for  commission  government 
where  it  is  wanted  by  the  people,  rejected  it.  But  taken  alto¬ 
gether.  nays  the  Newark  Ntie$,  last  week’s  election  in  New 
Jersey  showed  "a  strong  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  com¬ 
mission  rule."  The  Newt  goes  on  to  say  of  the  New  Jersey 
situation: 

."The  outcome  will  be  encouraging  to  other  citie*  desiring 

to  escape  from  unsatisfactory  governmental  conditions . 

"There  are  now  sixteen  municipalities  that  have  adopted 
the  commission  plan  as  against  nineteen  that  have  rejected  it." 

President  Wilson,  who  has  by  no  means  lost  his  interest  in 
Now  Jersey  politics,  finds  the  result  gratifying  "because  it  again 
expresses  the  dosire  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  to  make  their 
municipal  governments  more  efficient  and  responsive."  Tho 
scheme  adopted,  explains  the  Now  York  Evening  Pott,  "is  a 
combination  of  that  evolved  in  Do*  Moines  and  Galveston : 

"The  voters  elect  five  commissioners— they  may  elect  only 
three  in  municipalities  of  le«s  than  10,000 — and  these  commis¬ 
sioners  select  tho  Mayor.  The  commission  ha*  all  the  admin¬ 
istrative.  judicial,  and  legislative  power  previously  vested  in 
tho  Mayor,  the  City  Counoil,  and  the  other  bodies." 

So,  observes  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "we  are  to 


have  the  experiment  of  municipal  government  by  commission 
tried  at  our  very  doors  where  we  can  closely  observe  its  effect, 
if  so  disposed."  "Municipal  government  by  commission."  so 
it  seems  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "should  be  better  than  our 
own  government  by  omission."  And  another  paper  in  tho 
greater  city,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  says: 

"The  experiment  of  really  eliminating  pnrty  politics  from 
city  government  has  had  much  success  in  the  South  and  in  the 
West.  It  has  never  got  so  close  to  our  City  Hall  before.  If 
it  is  a  complete  success  in  Jersey  City,  no  combination  of  poli¬ 
ticians.  Tammany  or  anti-Tammany,  or  both,  can  prevent  tho 
question  of  its  adoption  by  Greater  New'  York  from  becoming 
a  vital  question  in  the  minds  of  our  city  voters." 

Commission  government  for  State*  has  been  broached  bo- 
fore.  but  its  advocacy  by  Governor  Hodges,  of  Kansas,  in  a 
message  to  the  State  legislature  has  compelled  editors  to  givo  it 
more  thorough  discussion.  Tho  Governor  suggests  a  single 
chamber  of  eight  or  sixteen  members.  Ho  thinks  our  present 
system  of  assembling  legislature*  annually,  or  biennially,  as  in 
many  State*,  is  very  much  "as  if  the  headjor  on  important  do- 
partment  of  some  other  big  business  should  give  only  fifty  days 
•very  two  years  to  ita  management."  Ho  would  prefer  a  smaller 
body  in  continuous  session.  This  idea  of  "press-tho-button 
government"  is  received  with  characteristic  scornful  irony  by 
tho  New  York  Eiening  Pott: 

"Our  now  legislature  must  sit  continuously.  If  an  oeonomio 
condition 'should  change  overnight,  we  shall  bo  ready  tho  next 
morning  without  the  formality  of  a  governor’s  message  calling 
an  extra  session.  If  any  citizen  think*  of  a  law  that  ho  imagines 
would  look  well  on  tho  statute-book,  a  special-delivery  letter 
will  get  it  before  the  commission-l.^islature  in  no  time.  Floods 
and  panics  will  lose  their  terror*,  if  indeed  they  dare  to  happen 
at  all.  when  prosperity  can  l»o  restored  by  the  pressing  of  a 
button.  In  a  word,  what  Cerberus  was  to  Undo*  our  now  kind 
of  legislature  will  bo  to  Kansas.  Tho  ’biennial  exhibition  of 
inefficiency'  will  bo  a  thing  of  tho  past,  and  in  its  plaoo  wo  shnll 
rejoioo  in  the  continuous  performance  of  such  n  government  as 
never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

But  such  a  change  in  tbo  form  of  our  State  governments  has 
long  boon  looked  on  with  much  favor  by  Collier' ■  Weekly,  nnd 
in  a  recent  issue  it  quotes  a  number  of  newspaper  editorials 
advocating  or. predicting  it.  Collier't  itself  declare*  that,  "this 
idea  has  been  set  forward  during  the  post  few  weeks  by  the 
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performances  of  many  legislature*  in  session."  And  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  agree*  that  "one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  plan  is  provided  by  the  legislative  bodice  themaclvee: 

"The  experience  in  common  to  all  State*,  and  regarding  of  the 
political  complexion  of  governor*  and  legislative  majoritira. 
Good  measure*  art*  mutilated  by  amendments  in  one  or  the  other 
house,  or  they  die  in  committees  or  through  deadlock.  There  is 
no  adequate  reuse  of  responsibility,  and  a  vicious  measure 
originating  in  one  house  will  bo  passed  by  the  other  on  trust; 
and  in  the  hurry  of  a  session  of  00  or  00  days  it  is  impossible  to 
give  proper  attention  to  the  2,000  hills  (which  is  about  tho 
average)  presented,  or  even  to  the  200  or  so  that  are  usually 
passed. 

"In  a  unicameral  body  of  about  15  members,  as  suggested 
by  Governor  Hodges,  deadlocks,  for  one  thing,  could  not  occur. 
There  could  be  no  shifting  of  responsibility  from  one  chamber  to 
the  other.  There  would  be  no  pigeon-holing  of  bills,  for  there 
would  lie  no  committees,  and  every  measure  introduced  would  bo 
before  the  house  until  disposed  of.  There  would  be  no  last- 
hour  rush  of  bills,  with  all  its  attendant  evils;  for  the  legislative 
commission  would  be  in  session  the  year  around,  or  as  long  and  as 
frequently  as  there  was  public  business  to  be  attended  to.  There 
would  be  no  look  of  deliberation;  on  the  contrary,  legislation 
by  commission  might  bo  too  deliberate." 

But  tho  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  reminds  us  that  Oovomor 
Hodges'  "State  government  by  Commission"  is  nothing  but  a 
suggestion  for  a  smaller,  more  compact  and  more  efficient 
legislature,  it  goes  on  to  say  that  a  "national  commission  plan 
has  actually  been  put  into  operation": 

"Down  in  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  they  have  officially  pro¬ 
claimed  a  proposition  for  real  commission  government  of  tho 
whole  nation.  The  Congress,  consisting  of  19  Senators  and  75 
Representatives,  will  be  left  undisturbed  except  that  it  will  be 
deprived  of  the  power  to  elect  a  President,  which  it  now  exercise* 
every  four  years.  Instead,  tho  office  of  President  will  be  abol¬ 
ished  and  nine  commissioners  elected  by  popular  vote,  who  will 
select  their  chairman,  upon  whom  will  devolve  the  duties  of 
President.  The  chairman  of  the  board  will  serve  two  years  and 
may  be  reelected,  but  he  may  also  be  recalled  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  his  fellow  commissioners. 

"The  whoUrplan  is  based  upon  tho  conception  that  the  nation 
is  a  great  corporation,  of  which  tho  wters  are  the  stockholders 
and  tho  commissioners  the  directors.  The  terms  of  the  directors 
or  commissioners  will  be  nine  years,  but  at  the  beginning  the 
term  of  one  shall  expire  each  year  and  his  successor  be  elected  for 
a  full  term.  The  whole  board  will  have  the  power  to  approve, 
criticize,  or  veto  the  acts  of  the  Congress,  to  submit  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  legislation  to  tho  lawmaking  body,  to  All  the  offices 
subject  to  Congressional  ratification,  have  direction  of  tho 
Governmental  departments,  army  and  navy,  and  make  treaties 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  alliances  with  the  approval 
of  the  whole  Congress. 

i'The  extension  of  the  commission  plan  to  National  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  a  remarkable  experiment  which  will  be  awaited 
with  interest  the  world  over.” 


MORE  AID  FOR  MOTHERS 

HE  ACTION  of  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
in  the  East  following  that  of  Idaho  in  the  West,  means 
that  seven  States  have  now  adopted  the  policy  of  helping 
destitute  mothers  to  provido  for  their  litilo  ones  in  their  own 
home*.  The  Ohio  law.  we  are  informed  by  the  preas,  provides 
for  pensions  of  S15  a  month  to  dependent  widows  with  one  child 
under  fourteen,  and  to  mothers  with  ono  child  under  fourteen 
whom-  husband*  are  helpless  or  in  prison,  or  who  have  abandoned 
their  familica.  There  is  on  extra  pension  of  $7  a  month  for  oauh 
additional  child  under  fourteen  years.  Tho  court,  we  read 
further,  "must  satisfy  itrelf  that  tho  child  is  living  with  Its 
mother,  that  without  tho  pension  tho  home  would  be  broken  up, 
that  it  is  beneficial  to  tho  child  to  stay  with  its  mother  and,  after 
investigation,  tliat  tho  home  is  a  proper  one."  This  mother’s 
aid  measure,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  notes, 

"is  in  reality  an  extensive  codification  of  the  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  laws  and  a  revision  of  acts  relating  to  children's  homes, 
occupation  of  youths,  and  tho  management  and  direction  of 
pnvalo  and  public  orphan  nsylums  and  refuges.  Its  nullifica¬ 
tions  are  extensive  and  will  affect  many  industries  employing 
females  under  twenty-one  years  of  ageand  males  under  eighteen." 

In  New  Jorsey  the  pension  is  flxt  at  SO  a  month  for  dependent 
women  with  one  ohild  of  school  age;  to  a  month  is  added  for  a 
second  child,  and  $4  more  a  month  for  each  additional  one.  So, 
as  ono  editor  compares  the  laws  in  two  States,  while  "in  New 
Jersey  a  dependent  mother  with  five  young  offspring  would  get 
$30  a  month,  in  Ohio  she  would  get  $43." 

Such  aid  to  mothers,  explains  tho  New  York  WorUi  in  its  news 
oolumnx,  "is  a  taxpayers'  money  saver,  while  increasing  the  self- 
respect  of  both  mothers  and  children."  The  expensive  supervi¬ 
sion  in  State  institutions  is  replaced  by  the  homo  su|M*rvision  of 
the  mothers.  And  tho  Columbus  Cittien  defends  the  new 
legislation  adopted  by  its  State,  on  the  ground  that  "children 
were  meant  to  grow  up  in  homos,  not  in  institutions." 

Yet  the  New  York  Times  points  to  the  allegations  of  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  workings  of  the  motherhood  pension  law  in  Illinois, 
the  pioneer  State  in  this  movement,  which  were  noted  in  our 
pages  March  1.  And  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  discussing  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  similar  legislation  in  New  York,  believes  that  tho  "tho 
pension  system,  according  to  the  theorists,  is  bettor  than  any 
other  plan  of  relief,"  it  probably  "never  could  bo  carefully 
administered,  and  the  opportunity  for  extravagance  developed 
from  sentimentalism  is  gravely  apparent."  Objection  to  tho 
description  of  this  reform  as  "mothers'  or  widows'  pensions”  is 
made  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  "Motherhood  has  not  been 
endowed."  it  carefully  explains: 

"The  State  is  merely  giving  some  assistance  to  needy  children 
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and  older  persons  while  allowing  them  to  remain  at  home,  instead 
of  following  the  more  usual  procedure  of  putting  them  into  an 
institution.  The  ‘pensions'  are  not  to  ho  spent  at  the  free  will 
of  those  who  receive  them,  as  an  old  soldier  may  spend  his.  but 
under  strict  regulation  by  the  courts.  They  are  payments  for 
certain  purposes  rather  than  pensions.  For  such  an  arrangement 
there  is  much  to  lie  said.  Where  a  mother  has  the  strength  and 
the  capacity  to  take  care  of  her  children,  but  cannot  do  so  if  sho 
must  employ  her  time  away  from  home  in  earning  their  bread, 
it  is  surely  wiser  to  give  her  the  money  that  will  enable  her  to 
make  useful  citizens  out  of  her  children,  than  to  turn  them  over 
to  professional  caretakers,  however  worthy  the  latter  may  be. 
Nor  will  there  he  objection  to  such  payments  to  indigent  widows 
without  children  as  will  keep  soul  and  body  together,  if  the  whole 
matter  is  carefully  supervised.  Preservation  of  the  home  is 
worth  all  it  may  cost  in  this  way.  Rut  let  us  not  carelessly  talk 
as  if  a  new  and  large  section  of  society  were  about  to  bo  pen¬ 
sioned  for  life.”  _ 

LESS  WORK  FOR  JUDGE  LYNCH 

1ITTLE  PRIDE  may  he  felt  over  the  fact  that  there  were 
sixty-four  lynching*  within  our  borders  last  year,  but 
Dr.  Hooker  T.  Washington  deem*  it  "especially  encourag¬ 
ing"  that  'there  should  have  been  only  sixty-four.  And  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman  explains  in  the  New  York  Timta  that 
"the  country  may  well  l>o  satisfied  with  the  fact  that,  with  a 
single  exception,  this  was  actually  the  lowest  number  of  lynching* 
during  the  lost  twenty-eight  years,  and.  without  exception  in 
proportion  to  population,  the  lowest  rate  of  lynching  during  tho 
period  for  which  the  historical  record  has  been  preserved.”  The 
most  important  fact,  in  Mr.  Hoffman's  opinion,  is  the  tendency 
of  lynchings  to  decrease,  allowing  u*  to  hope  "that  since  the  rate 


'•  The  moil  Important  fact  |*  not  no  much  the  actual  number  of 
lynchlnica  as  the  relative  rrmfrarv of  lynrliliure  to  Inmaai  ur  de¬ 
crease.  In  proportion  to  population." 


has  steadily  gone  down  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  lynching* 
North  or  South,  will  he  practically  a  thing  of  the  past."  The 
accompanying  diagram,  prepared  by  this  writer  from  figures 
gathered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune "s  statistician,  shows  clearly 
just  what  this  means  without  nets!  of  further  discussion.  Hut 
certain  conclusion*  reached  by  l)r.  Washington  with  regard  to 
the  Southern  lynching  problem,  and  published  in  a  letter  to 
The  Timet,  make  interesting  reading  in  this  connection.  The 
one  great  cause  of  lawlessness,  "whether  between  members  of 
the  same  race  or  between  the  two  races,"  say*  the  head  of  tho 
Tuskegce  Institute,  "  is  ignorance  and  poverty,"  He  continues: 

"  We  must  not  expect  any  sudden  change  so  far  a«  making  the 
people  law-abiding  is  concerned  until  ignorance  is  removed. 
This,  of  course,  means  years  of  hard,  patient  work  on  the  part 
of  ull  of  us.  Hut.  in  my  opinion,  we  need  not  wait  for  the  removal 
of  ignorance  to  have  the  laws  in  the  South  enforced,  but  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  that  some  communities  and  States.  I  fear, 
have  made  of  feeling  that  you  can  reform  people  and  make  them 
law-abiding  by  merely  putting  them  in  jail  or  in  the  penitentiary. 
One  has  got  to  go  deeper  and  remove  the  rau«e  of  crime. 

"  While  waiting  for  education  and  civilization  to  do  their  work, 
it  is  important  that  those  who  are  placed  in  authority  in  the 
South — the  Governors,  Judges,  sheriffs,  etc.,— do  their  complete 
duty  in  preventing  lynching,  and  that  every  citizen  do  bis  duty 
in  removing  the  causes  that  provoke  lynching. 


"My  own  belief  is  that  lynching  is  unjustifiable,  however,  for 
any  cause." 

While  Dr.  Washington  still  finds  much  to  discourage  him  and 
his  fellow  workers,  he  declares  that  he  is 

“able  to  state,  without  hesitation,  that  within  tho  last  ten  years 
the  public  sentiment  among  the  white  people  in  the  South  favor¬ 
ing  the  enforcement  of  law  lias  grown  fast,  and  has  taken  a 
deeper  hold  than  has  ever  been  true  in  the  history  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States." 

Rut  perhaps  the  most  patent  influence  toward  the  decrease 
of  lynching  and  kindred  lawlessness,  adds  tho  negro  educator, 
is  that  of  the  Southern  white  daily  pres*: 

“A  few  years  ago  the  daily  press  in  the  South  was  either 
silent  on  the  question  of  lynching,  or.  in  a  few  cases,  approved 
it  for  certain  crime*.  To-day  in  tho  South  there  is  practically 
no  daily  paper  of  any  standing  that  doc*  not  openly  condemn 
lynching  and  all  forms  of  mob  violence.  These  daily  papers  ull 
■peak  again*!  them*  crimes  more  forcibly  than  has  ever  boon 
true  in  the  history  of  tho  South  before,  and  their  utterance*  are 
making  a  better  and  saner  public  opinion  on  this  subject." 


"BLUE-SKY”  LEGISLATION 

HE  JAIL  SENTENCES  given  to  Messrs.  Freeman, 
Hawthorne,  and  Morton  for  the  fraudulent  exploitation 
of  Canadian  mining  property  were  generally  indorsed 
by  the  press  as  a  sign  that  the  law  is  no  respecter  of  name*.  Hut 
the  fact  that  these  men  succeeded  in  inducing  their  fellow 
citizen*  to  part  with  some  $600,000  before  they  were  caught  has 
been  us««d  to  book  up  the  demand  for  law*  to  protect  the  investor 
against  the  operation*  of  investment  swindlers.  Indeed,  with 
"blue-sky  laws"  under  consideration  in  thirty-six  States,  it 
soems  now  quite  pcrmisidhlc  to  apeak  of  a  "nation-wide  move¬ 
ment"  in  favor  of  such  legislation.  In  Kansu*,  the  first  "blue- 
sky  law"  is  said  to  have  worked  well,  but  to  require  amendment 
in  some  particular*.  A  bill  of  this  sort  has  just  been  signed  by 
the  Governor  of  Missouri,  while  another  has  hivn  vetoed  by  tho 
Governor  of  Indiana.  In  New  York.  Assemblyman  Goldberg’s 
measure  is  receiving  its  share  of  criticism  in  the  financial  center 
of  l be  continent. 

These  laws,  notes  one  editor,  derive  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  "aimed  to  stop  the  swindling  o|H«rations  of  pro¬ 
moters  'who  sold  blue  sky."'  The  methods  whereby  such  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  he  prevented  may  hi-  divided  into  two  heads  —publicity 
and  supervision — explains  Vice-President  Lewis  R.  Franklin,  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  as  quoted  in  tho 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"Publicity.  As  a  rule  the  blue-sky  law  provides  that  licforo 
offering  wx-uritic*  to  the  public  the  dealer  must  make  known  hi* 
general  plan  of  doing  business,  give  information  as  to  the  make-up 
of  hi'  firm  or  corpora  thin,  and  in  some  eases  give  references  ns  to 
his  integrity,  lie  must  have  a  definite  place  of  business  in  tho 
State,  where  he  can  l»e  served  with  pajM-rs  when  necessary.  Tho 
unscrupulous  dealer  in  fraudulent  securities  will  t  bus  l»c  compelled 
to  have  a  definite  place  of  abode  where  he  may  Ik-  reached  by 
the  State  authorities.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  strong  measure  of 
repression. 

"Supervision. — The  proper  State  authority.  lie  it  Secretary  of 
State,  SccuritM**  Commissioner,  or  any  one  else  ap|minted  for 
that  purpose,  is  given  the  right  to  obtain  from  dealer*  full  in¬ 
formation  aliout  any  securities  about  to  be  o (Ten si,  and  if  in  his 
opinion  they  do  not  offer  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  investor  ho 
is  given  the  right  to  prevent  their  sale.  He  is  also  given  tho 
right  to  inspect  the  lunik*  of  the  firm  or  eorjioration  offering  the 
securities  and  we  that  they  an-  solvent." 

Now.  a*  Mr.  Franklin  goes  on  to  show,  investment  (tankers 
and  dealers  in  legitimate  securities  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  such  regulation  as  this.  Hut  they  do  find  fault  with  tho 
Kansas  law  (which  is  being  used  as  a  model  in  many  Stato 
legislatures)  and  the  Goldberg  Hill  because  it  seems  to  them  that 
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in  addition  to  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  fraudulent  securities 
the  business  of  legitimate  dealers  is  interfered  with  to  an  almost 
prohibitive  extent.  They  see  no  reason  why  reputable  firms 
of  stock-brokers  should  be  made  to  submit  full  details  regarding 
the  financial  status  of  every  new  security  they  offer  for  sale  in 
the  State.  Certain  publicity  features  seem  too  drastic,  and,  in 
Mr.  Franklin’s  opinion,  would  enable  the  public  or  a  newspaper 
to  get  access  to  confidential  information  which  ought  to  be  the 
exclusive  possession  of  responsible  heads  of  firms.  -  Another 
objection  is  thus  stated  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

“The  distributers  of  the  loweet  grade  securities  to  which  the 
consent  of  the  examiner  had  been  obtained  would  give  tho  fact 
of  the  approval  all  publicity  possible.  The  marketing  of  tho 
weakest  securities  approved,  particularly  among  the  small  and 
inexperienced  investors,  would  be  materially  facilitated.” 

So  the  Investment  Hankers'  Association  of  America,  after  a 
committee  had  communicated  with  a  score  of  Kansas  bank 
cashiers  and  presidents  and  learned  that  the  principle  of  tho 
law  was  generally  favored,  have  prepared  a  model  "blue-sky  law.” 
They  have  drawn  the  measure,  as  they  believe,  in  such  a  way 
that  if  enacted  into  State  law,  it  "would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
venting  the  sale  of  fraudulent  securities,  at  the  same  time  placing 
no  considerable  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  legitimate  dealer.” 
Copies  of  the  model  bill  have  been  sent  to  all  (tanking  commis¬ 
sioner*  and  to  tho  State  legislatures.  Its  features,  we  learn  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Poal't  financial  comment. 

"include,  first,  tho  provision  that  all  tanking  house* or  institu¬ 
tions  dealing  in  securities  shall  file  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Banks  tho  nanu's  anil  addresses  of  all  partners  or  officers;  second, 
a  statement  from  two  officers  of  savings-banks,  national  tanks. 
State  (tanks,  or  trust  companies  testifying  to  the  good  repute  of 
the  bankers;  third,  a  designation,  by  a  non-resident  house,  of 
some  attorney  within  tho  State  for  legal  service;  fourth,  authority 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Hanks  to  require,  if  need  be,  a  state¬ 
ment  from  tankers  describing  in  detail  the  character  of  any 
security  offered;  fifth,  authority  by  the  Superintendent  of  Hanks 
(subject  to  review  by  the  courts)  to  order  a  (tanker  not  to  sell  or 
offer  any  ohjoctionahlo  security,  and,  sixth,  exempting  State 
and  public  securities,  commercial  paper  running  not  more  than 
nine  months,  and  stocks  and  bonds  put  out  by  certain  wcll- 
cKtahlished  corporations.” 

Since  the  experience  of  Kansas  is  being  used  as  an  argument 
both  for  und  against  the  enactment  of  "blue-sky  laws"  in  other 
States,  it  may  bo  well  to  note  what  State  Hank  Commissioner 
Dolley  has  to  say.  According  to  a  statement  which  the  Spring- 
field  Republican  quotes  on  its  auditorial  page,  he  is  firmly  con- 
vinced  of  the  worth  of  the  Kansas  law.  but  concedes  that  it  has 
imperfections  and  should  be  amended.  According  to  the 
Commissioner: 

"The  Kansas  law  has  saved  the  Kansas  people  more  money 
during  the  time  it  has  been  in  operation  than  it  takes  to  run  our 
entire  State  government,  and  this  money  was  largely  saved  to  a 
class  of  citizen*  who  can  least  afford  to  lose  it.  whoso  knowledge 
of  business  is  limited,  and  they  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of 
the  dishonesty  and  shrewdness  of  this  class  of  confidence  men 
and  thieve*.  I  believe  that  any  law  which  accomplishes  such 
results  should  be  upheld  by  our  citizens . 

"I  believe  that  the  Kansas  law  is  founded  on  exactly  the  right 
principles,  with  the  exception  that  special  provision  should  bo 
made  for  the  investment  banker,  or  any  other  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  dealing  exclusively  in  stocks  and  bonds.  The  Kan¬ 
sas  legislature  when  it  meets  next  month  will  be  asked  to  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  provide  for  a  special  blanket  permit  for  tho 
investment  bunker  and  others  dealing  exclusively  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  requiring  them  to  file  the  statements,  etc.,  required  by 
law  in  regard  to  their  own  tank  or  firm,  so  that  the  banking 
department  may  investigate  their  reputation,  both  as  to  tho 
class  of  securities  they  handle  and  along  other  linos.  When  they 
satisfy  the  tanking  department  that  they  handle  nothing  but 
first-class  *eeurities.  and  their  reputations  along  other  lines  arc 
found  satisfactory,  the  bank  commissioner  may  issue  them  a 
permit.  .  .  .  With  this  provision  in  the  law  I  see  no  reason  why 
anv  legitimate  investment  tanker  should  object  to  the  law.” 


FRUITS  OF  THE  "  TITANIC "  DISASTER 

THE  TRAGIC  MEMORIES  invoked  last  week  by  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  tho  Titanic  raiso  tho 
question:  To  what  extent,  in  these  twelve  months,  have 
government*  and  steamboat  companies  applied  tho  lessons 
driven  home  by  that  appalling  disaster?  Whilo  some  editors 
detect  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  forget  thoso  lessons 
and  to  relax  the  pressure  of  its  demand  for  reforms,  all  agree  that 
ocean  travel  in  safer  to-day  because  of  that  terrible  sacrifice  of 
1,503  men.  women,  and  children  in  the  icy  water*  of  the  North 
Atlantic  in  the  early  morning  of  April  14,  1912.  "Tho  com- 
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punitive  safety  of  those  who  now  go  upon  tho  in  the  great 
liner*  i*  the  service  done  for  them  by  tho  1.500  souls  lost  with 
the  Titanic,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican ;  and  in  the  Ilrooklyn 
Eagle  we  read: 

".Some  good  come*  out  of  every  great  calamity  and  some  good 
ha*  come  out  of  t  his.  We  have  abandoned  as  a  fallacy  t  he  theory 
of  the  unsinkable  ship.  The  preaching  of  many  marine  architect* 
in  favor  of  the  double  hull  would  not  in  a  dozen  years  have  carried 
the  conviction  at  once  brought  home  to  shipbuilder*  w-hen  the  full 
story  of  the  wreck  became  known.  The  agitation  of  legislative 
‘reformers’  all  over  the  world  would  not  have  forced  owners  to 
increase  their  equipment  of  life-boat*  and  lif««-rufts  so  promptly 
as  they  themselves  increased  it  without  compulsion  when  need 
for  the  increase  was  tragically  demonstrated.  Marconi  himself 
could  not  have  argued  so  forcefully  for  the  perfection  of  wireless 
service  at  sea  as  did  the  want  of  a  perfected  system  on  ships  that, 
answered  the  Titanic  $  call  for  help.  If  the  catastrophe  of  April 
14.  1912.  is  recalled  with  grief  for  those  who  iM'rish<>d  bravely  and 
uncomplainingly,  it  will  bo  rcmcml>cml  also  that  the  dead  died 
□ot  in  vain.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  development  in  steamship  build¬ 
ing  since  the  loss  of  the  Titanic .  says  the  New  York  Timer,  has 
been  the  doubli^wkinned  steamship,  the  ship  within  u  ship,  with 
transverse  bulkheads  extending  between  skins  to  the  upper  deck. 
The  new  Hamburg-Ameriran  liner  Impcrator,  the  largest  vessel 
afloat .  was  designed  and  built  on  this  principle,  while  the  White 
Star  liner  Olympic,  originally  built  with  a  single  hull,  has  been 
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reconstructed  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  the 
principal  change  being  the  addition  of  an  inner  skin.  Another 
result  of  the  Titanic  disaster,  say*  The  Timet,  has  been  to  check 
the  speed  mania  that  had  taken  possession  of  both  the  traveling 
public  and  the  steamship  companies.  Moreover,  an  ice  patrol 
has  been  established  on  the  North  Atlantic  steamship  lanes,  the 
life-saving  equipment  of  the  liners  has  been  increased,  and  in  some 
cases  two  or  more  captains  have  been  allotted  to  each  ship,  in 
order  that  the  safety  of  the  passengers  shall  not  depend  upon  the 
judgment  and  alert  ness  of  an  overworked  officer.  The  I m peralor, 
for  example,  carries  a  commodore  and  three  stafT  captains,  ono 
of  whom  will  be  always  on  the  bridge.  In  the  New  York  World 
Mr.  George  Uhler,  Supervising  Inspector-General  of  the  United 
States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  bears  witness  as  follows  to 
the  increased  precautions  against  disaster  at  sea: 

"Since  the  Tilanie  went  down  I  have  inspected  many  tran»- 
atlantic  liners,  and  I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that 
nearly  every  steamship  landing  at  the  port  of  New  York  now 
carries  a  sufficient  number  of  life-boats  and  rafts  to  care  for  every 
passenger  on  Itoartl  in  case  these  boats  were  called  into  use.  I 
also  know  that  the  officials  of  the  big  line*  have  cut  down  thp 
number  of  passengers  to  be  carried  in  order  to  fulfil  promiast 
made  regarding  a  sufficient  number  of  life-boat*  for  passengers 

and  crow. 

"  It  i«  likewise*  true  that  every  large  steamship  now  carries  two 
wireless  operators,  one  of  whom  shall  bo  on  duty  constantly. 
As  to  the  number  of  drills  on  the  part  of  the  crow.  I  also  have 
knowledge  that  the  companies  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  have  the  crows  so  trained  that  all  life-boats  and  raft* 
may  l>e  properly  manned  anil  operated  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Just  how  frequently  these  drills  take  place  I  cannot  state. 

"Before  the  Titanic  disaster,  the  question  of  boatage  was 


regulated  by  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  without  regard  for  the 
number  of  the  passengers.  That  ha*  been  changed;  the  number 
of  boats  now  depends  solely  on  the  number  of  persons  carried.  I 
may  add  that  every  American  vessel  engaged  in  overseas  trade 
is  equipped  with  boats  and  rafts  to  accommodate  every  person 
on  board. 

"In  the  lake.  bay.  and  sound  trade  passenger  vessels  are  re¬ 
quired  to  have  lifeboats  and  raft*  for  all  passengers  only  between 
May  15  and  September  15.  the  season  when  the  passongcr- 
carrying  trade  is  greatest.  At  other  seasons  they  are  required 
to  have  boats  for  but  60  per  cent,  of  their  passenger  capacity. 
This  is  sufficient,  for  our  coastwise  passenger  trade  in  the  winter 
months  is  very  light." 

On  July  23.  1912,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  law 
forbidding  any  passenger  ship.  American  or  foreign,  carrying 
fifty  or  more  passengers,  to  leave  any  American  harbor  without 
a  wireless  apparatus  capable  of  transmitting  ami  receiving 
messages  a  distance  of  one  hundred  mile*,  with  an  auxiliary 
power-plant  sufficient  to  operate  it  for  four  hours  if  the  main 
machinery  is  disabled,  and  not  less  than  two  skilled  men  to  send 
messages.  In  July  of  this  year  an  International  Maritimo  Con¬ 
ference  is  expected  to  assemble  in  London  to  bring  about  an 
international  agreement  "for  a  system  of  reporting  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information  relating  to  aids  and  peril*  to  navigation, 
the  establishment  of  la  no  routes  to  be  followed  by  tho  trans¬ 
atlantic  steamers,"  and  other  matter*  affooting  tho  safety  of 
ocean  travelers.  Says  The  Times: 

"Within  the  year  so  many  measure*  have  boon  taken  to  guard 
again*!  a  repetition  of  this  disaster  that  we  may  l>o  sure  that  it 
will  not  Is*  repeated.  No  ship  in  the  plight  of  tho  Titanic  will 
be  lost  agaiu  under  similar  condition*." 


TARIFF  TALK 


Tna  sugar  growers  want  a  sugar-coated  tariff  bill. — Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal. 

What  appears  to  be  needed  most  la  a  downward  revision  of  the  middle¬ 
man.— AVir  York  Pitts. 

Ir  Oovrvnment  expenses  could  ho  cut  1*0.000.000  a  yenr—  Ah!  That  la 
a  different  matter!— Urooklgn  EagU. 

ScmDVLB  K  will  noon  be  able  U>  appear  In  a  bobble  skirt  without  look¬ 
ing  ridiculous.— A'rv  York  Eton fag  Sun. 

Tun  reduction  of  the  duty  on  mirrors  la  expected  to  reflect  favorably 
on  tho  Democratic  tariff.— JoeksonetUt  Florida  Tlmrt-Unton. 

Pnom ii i. y  the  tariff  won  t  be  so  perfected  that  we  shall  be  deprived  of 
tho  pleasure  of  blaming  It  for  tilings  that  are  really  our  own  fault.— Cofoai- 
»uj  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

Non*  of  the  protected  Intervals  that  complain  of  the  proposed  reduction 
of  the  tariff  express  any  sympathy  for  what  the  consumers  have  suffered 
aU  these  long  years.— .Vrtr  York  World. 


Again  thrwe  fatal  three  " Rs“— Revision,  Reduction,  and  Ruction.— 
Sne  York  Press. 

Wood  pulp  on  the  free  list  should  reduce  the  cost  of  breakfast  foods.— 
Baltlmorr  Em.ing  Sun. 

It  begins  to  be  evident  that  the  discussion  of  froo  wool  will  reveal  a 
good  many  Mack  sheep-— Chicago  Hreord- Herald. 

Why  should  mere  Consrt-smre  rewrite  Schedule  K.  tin*  literary  master- 
piece  of  the  woolen  manufacturers'— Ualllmort  Hun. 

Tmk  removal  of  the  tariff  on  typewriters  ami  newsprint  pa|*cr  ought  to 
give  the  needed  Impetus  to  literary  art.— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Th*  clause  In  the  Wilson  Hill  prohibiting  the  Importation  of  plumea 
may  save  the  lives  of  a  lot  of  egrets  and  cran«w.  but  It'll  deprive  a  wlu.lo 
heap  of  roosters  of  their  1*11  f«a liters—  Uoiton  Transcript. 

Tn*  ss me  Mr.  Wilson  who  Is  represented  as  concerned  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  flood  In  the  Middle  West.  Is  arranging  to  tear  down 
the  levers  and  let  In  a  Hood  from  Europe.— PUtsMrrg  GatrU-TImtS. 


-YOU  FIRST !" 


—Bartholomew  In  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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MONTENEGRO  AGAINST  THE  WORLD 


IITTLE  MONTENEGRO  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  Bal¬ 
kan  War;  little  Montenegro  seems  likely  to  be  the  lost 
to  cense  firing.  Europe  expects  Nicholas  obediently  to 
Rive  up  Scutari  before  long,  but  his  dogged  pertinacity  aston¬ 
ishes  everyone.  The  fall  of  Adrianoplo  has  practically  ended 
the  war,  but  the  Powers  are  disputing  about  the  spoils — 
the  Rumano-Bulgarian  and  the  Albanian  frontiers,  in  which 
hist  question  is  involved  the  fate  of  Scutari,  at  whose  walls 
Nicholas  has  been  pounding  away,  in  deflaqoe  of  Vienna,  Ber¬ 
lin,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg.  As  Russia  has  agreed  with 
Austria  and  the  other  Powers  that  Scutari  shall  be  included  in 
the  new  Albanian  kingdom,  Montenegro  is  generally  considered 
by  the  prees  of  Europe  to  be  in  for  a  sharp  disappointment,  and 
some  pretty  caustic  criticism  of  the  doughty  mountaineers  is  being 
heard.  The  Montenegrins  are  treated  as  mere  mountain  brig¬ 
ands,  seizing  what  they  want  without  regard  to  the  rights  of 
property.  They  are  railed  rebels,  despising  that  august  but 
impalpable  authority,  the  Concert  of  the  Powers.  Thus  the 
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As  Ihc  Posits  would  draw  It.  giving  Scutari  to  the  new  Kingdom. 

The  light  broken  line  Is  the  old  frontier.  I  be  heaty  ooc  lit.-  new. 

Rivisla  d' Italia  (Rome),  a  journal  representing  the  lettered  class 
of  a  country  which  has  just  annexed  Tripoli,  solemnly  says: 

“What  are  the  arguments  upon  which  the  Montenegrins 'base 
their  claim  to  occupy  Scutari,  the  adjacent  town*  of  Ipek  and 
Djakova,  and  their  territories?  These  arguments  may  be  prac¬ 
tically  reduced  to  one,  the  argument  of  highwaymen:  ‘We  are 
poor,’  they  say  to  the  travelers;  ‘  we  are1  also  armed ;  we  have  the 
right  to  livo;  wo  should  find  your  purse  particularly  useful  to 
us.  Wo  must  havo  it.  Your  money  or  your  life!'  No  doubt 
any  people,  by  a  similar  argument,  could,  as  in  the  Middle  Age*, 
fake  the  life  or  property  of  others,  reckless  of  their  rights,  and 
backed,  like  Montenegro,  by  a  force  which  is  not  their  own." 

Montenegro,  says  the  London  Tints,  will  gain  a  great  acces¬ 
sion  of  territory  as  a  result  of  the  war.  but  not  Scutari,  “for  the 
excellent  reason  that  neither  by  history  nor  by  population  has 
she  a  just  claim  to  it.”  There  is  something  almost  naive  in  its 
pompous  assumption  that  the  Olympian  deities  kuou  n  as 
Powers  must  not  have  their  serene  authority  disputed: 

“Tliat  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Powers  to  prevent  her 
from  storming  Scutari  is  plain  for  many  reasons.  The  Powers 
can  not  allow  their  admonitions  to  ho  disregarded  without  great 
injury  to  the  prestige  upon  which  the  authority  for  good  of 
united  Europe  depends.  If  they  suffer  Montenegro  to  defy 
them  with  impunity,  how  possibly  can  they  expect  that  others 
will  pay  attention  to  their  wishes?" 


Again,  we  read  in  the  Fremdtn-Blall  (Vienna),  an  Austrian 
official  organ,  the  following  warning  to  Montenegro. 

“That  the  final  decision  concerning  the  future  appropriation 
of  this  Albanian  city  will  be  enforced  by  the  Powers  is  beyond 
all  doubt.  .  .  .  The  great  Powers  now  find  themselves  in  a 
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The  Lrmx  Foul  (Munt«ir*ru  an<1  Scrvla)— "If  we  could 
only  mrt  ih mu  U»  Oght  each  ottwrr 
Tub  Bear — "Then*  would  not  bo  much  left  of  you  llttlo 
folk  If  you  dldl-  —  WtHnlnstrr  GattlU  (Load.*). 

dilemma,  yet  we  may  safely  export  that  Europe  intends  to  bring 
its  will  to  fulfilment." 

The  strong  determination  of  Austria  to  keep  Montenegro  out 
of  Scutari  is  more  plainly  c-xprcsl  in  the  following  utterance  of 
the  RcitkspoU  (Vienna): 

"t’nlew  Montenegro  respect#  the  will  of  Austria-Hungary 


•nit  rmmjroH. 

Austria — "I  mu*t  take  Albania  under  my  protection.” 

— .Vocope  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg). 
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and  the  decision  of  the  Ambassadors'  conference,  the  Monarchy 
will  be  compelled  to  take  strong  measures." 


“ZEPPELIN  IV”  INVADES  FRANCE 


But  in  case  Francis  Joseph  sent  his  troops  across  the  frontier,  TUXfiYILLE,  in  the  east  of  France,  where  a  treaty  was 
St.  Petersburg  would  interfere,  says  the  London  Wetlmituter  I  signed  in  1801  between  Germany  and  Austria  on  the  one 

J — *  part  and  France  on  the  other,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  curi¬ 
ous  and  almost  coincidental  event.  The  groat  dirigible  Zep¬ 
pelin  IV,  a  triumph  of  German  airship  building,  suddenly  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Lorraine  and  descended  on  French  soil  iu  the 
midst  of  a  brigade  of  French  cavalry  then  engaged  in  their  man¬ 
euvers.  The  German  press  is  horror-struck  from  the  fear  that 
France  may  learn  some  of  the  secrets  of  her  aeronautics,  while 
such  Paris  papers  as  the  A  urore  suspect  espionage.  According 
to  the  Matin  (Paris).  photographic  apparatus  and  plates  were 
seized  on  l>oard  the  airship.  A  clear  account  of  the  incident 
is  be  to  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
l-nndon  Daily  Mai/,  in  which  we  road: 


"While  a  brigade  of  cavalry  was  maneuvering  at  1.30  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  vast  parad«*-ground  at  Lundville,  a  fortress, 
a  groat  Zeppelin  airship  descended  from  the  clouds  and  hovered 
over  their  heads. 

"In  a  few  moments  the  entire  population  was  out  of  door* 
and  staring  up.  While  the  soldiers  and  the  |M*ople  gazed,  tho 
giant  ship,  with  its  twin  curs  carrying  several  uniformed  liguros, 
began  to  descend. 

"Driven  by  a  brisk  easterly  wind,  the  airship  drifted  danger¬ 
ously  near  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  men  in  the  ear  could 
Ik*  sen  making  signals  to  the  men  below.  French  soldiers  seized 
the  ro|M«  thrown  down  to  them  and  quickly  secured  it.  Tho 
officer  commanding  the  Lunevillc  garrison  then  telephoned  und 
r«s|Ue*tcd  the  occupants  of  the  Zeppelin  four  officer*  in  uni¬ 
form  and  seven  mechanics— to  explain  their  presence  in  French 
territory. 

"TlHvcommnndcr  of  the  nirship  is  rojHtrted  to  have  said  that 
he  set  out  at  0.40  a.m.  from  the  Zeppelin  station  at  Fricdrichs- 


TUK  NEW  TERROR:  A  ZEPPELIN  OVKK  TIIK  IIKITI.slI 
FLEET  AT  THE  NOKK. 


Considering  that  any  of  tho  «lx  Zeppelins  ran  carry  tons  of  ex¬ 
plosive*  and  Iona  range  and  machine  guns.  and  can  attain  a  •p>*xl  of 
up  to  ftft  miles  an  hour,  and  travel  at  nl«ht  as  well  as  day.  and  that 
the  antMIrltlsh  sentiment  In  Germany  Is  strong,  says  Ptyinj.  It  b 
no  wonder  that  England  Is  alarmed 


flazrlte,  thus  "destroying  at  one  stroke  the  laboriously  con¬ 
st  rueted  fabric  of  the  European  Concert." 

As  for  "the  European  Concert,"  Mr.  Jaurvs.  in  his  llumaniti 
(Paris),  jeer*  at  it  with  saturnine  bitterness  and  remarks  on  the 
phrase  employed  iu  the  note  to  Nicholas— "unanimous  Europe": 

"The  lie  of  the  ‘  F.urnpean  Concert '  has  never  appeared  so 
flagrant  ns  at  this  moment. 

.“Tho  situation  is  exactly  this: 

V Europe  'unanimously'  decided  that  Scutari  should  belong 
to  the  future  state  of  Albania,  and  Montenegro's  attack  on  that 
stronghold  must  immediately  cease.  But  this  decision  was  not 
'unanimous,'  unless  it  had  been  roreived  in  a  benevolent  spirit 
by  the  King  at  Cettinje.  If  ho  braves  'unanimous'  Europe. 
Europe's  responsibility  is  at  an  end. 

“It  was  all  a  trick  arranged  beforehand.  And  King  Nicholas 
knew  it  right  well. 

"The  consequence  of  this  hypocritical  'unanimity*  is  that 
Austria  has  nominated  herself  the  policeman  of  Europe  to  carry 
out  a  European  decision  that  at  least  the  half  of  Europe  tho 
Triple  Entente,  towed  by  Russia  does  not  care  to  see  realized. 

“And  thus  it  is  that  the  essential  peril,  the  unique  peril,  re¬ 
mains  the  sumo  since  tho  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  War.  Tho 
cause,  the  ultimate  cause,  of  the  complications  which  have  ever 
threatened  and  still  threaten  the  general  peace  is  the  profound 
division  of  a  Europe  which  plays  at  unity  aud  '  unanimity '  merely 
to  win  the  applause  of  the  gallery.  !J 


FRENCH  OFFICERS  BOARDING  TIIK  "ZEPPELIN  IV." 


hafen.  Lake  Constance,  on  a  private  trial  trip.  After  cruising 
about  for  several  hours  they  lost  their  course  in  the  clouds. 
They  were  not  aware  that  they  had  crossed  the  frontier. 
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! ‘ Tho  Frenoh  officer  thou  informed  tho  visitor*  that  ho  would 
bo  obliged  to  seize  tho  airship  and  detain  tho  occupant*. 

"Four  battalion*  of  soldier*  were  placed  round  the  airship  to 
keep  back  the  immense  crowd  of  eurioua  sightseer*  who  had 
gathered  on  tho  Champ  do  Mur*.  Tho  attitude  of  tho  pooplo 
wo*  distinctly  hostile. 

"In  it*  dosoont,  tho  airship,  which  is  MO  feet  Ion*,  with  a 
diameter  of  30  foot,  lost  a  largo  quantity  of  gas." 

Tlie  same  paper  tell*  u*  that  tho  hostile  attitude  of  the  people 
wan  changed  into  amazement  nnd  oven  enthusiasm  under  tho 
following  circumstances.  During  tho  morning  after  the  arrival 
of  tho  dirigible: 

"The  maneuver-ground  swarmed  with  people.  All  Luntvillo 
took  a  holiday.  Every  officer  in 
the  garrison  was  there,  nnd  many 
had  brought  their  wives.  Tho 
pooplo  did  not  say  much,  but 
looked  at  tho  Zrpprlin  and  smiled. 

Frenoh  sappers,  holding  down  the 
airship,  woro  a  broad  grin.  The 
peiuuuit*  were  muHsed  iiehind  and 
kept  up  a  running  fire  of  chaff. 

"Tho  bantering  noto  of  the 
crowd  turned  to  real  enthusiasm 
when,  at  about  10.30,  a  little 
point  showed  in  tho  sky  and  an 
aeroplane  piloted  by  a  French 
Army  airman  from  P: pi nnl  glided 
to  the  ground,  skimming  low  over 
tho  top  of  the  Zrpprlin.  Another 
machine  appeared,  and  then  a 
third.  They  came  down  so  close 
to  the  airship  that  their  wings 
almost  touched  it.  Then  they 
flew  above  it*  length  from  stem 
to  stern.  Everybody  was  wild 
with  delight." 

The  Germans  have  paid  dearly 
for  their  rashness  in  sailing  so 
close  to  that  French  frontier 
which  seems  to  fascinato  them, 
remarks  the  Ixmdon  Standard, 
and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"The German  authorities  have 

plumed  themselves  greatly  on  possessing  unique  superiority,  not 
only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  and  they  must  be  suffering  consid¬ 
erable  chagrin  at  the  upshot  of  the  ‘too  clover  by  half  tactics 
of  the  trial  trip.  There  was  no  reason  whatever  why  the  Zrp¬ 
prlin  IV  should  not  have  kept  to  German  territory.  The  do¬ 


minion*  of  the  Kaiser  an-  broad  enough  for  tho  evolution*  even 
of  the  latest  Zrpprlin.  Hut  tho  temptutiou  to  nail  along  tho 
French  frontier  seems  to  havo  been  irresistible,  and  tho  irony 
of  fate  ha*  given  the  French  authorities  the  opportunity  of 
easting  curious  and  by  no  mean*  unintelligent  eyes  on  the 
very  last  word  in  aerial  dreadnoughts." 

On  turning  to  the  German  pres*  we  find  the  Tatgliche  Rundirhau 
(Berlin)  observing:  "Tho  officers  of  this  airship  can  only  bo 
adequately  dealt  with  in  tho  way  Franco  dealt  with  Marshal 
Bazaine  for  the  surrender  of  Metz — by  court-martial."  "It 
was  the  unquestionable  duty  of  the  senior  ofliwr  of  Zrpprlin  IV," 
remark*  tho  Post  (Herlin),  "to  blow  up  tho  airship  and  all  on 
board,"  instead  of  thus  permitting  its  "priceless  secrets"  to  bo 

revealed  to  tho  French. 

Tho  most  serious  view  of  tho 
matter  as  regard*  England  is 
taken  by  tho  London  Pall  Mall 
Cazrttr,  which  utter*  these  sig¬ 
nificant  word*  of  " warning": 

• 

"The  German  officers  who  woro 
compelled  to  land  their  new  Zrp¬ 
prlin  in  tho  midst  of  a  regiment 
of  French  cavalry  at  Lun^villo 
must  bo  feeling  pretty  small. 
It  is  the  kind  of  ignominious  end 
which  will,  inevitably,  overtake 
a  certain  number  of  aircraft  in 
war.  No  doubt,  tho  Frenoh  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  accept  tho  proffered 
explanation  that  Zrpprlin  IV  got 
above  tho  clouds,  lost  her  wav, 
and  so  unwittingly  violated 
French  territory.  There  will  be 
no  disposition  to  put  an  ugly  in¬ 
terpretation  on  the  incident.  But 
wo  can  not  help  saying  that  it 
has  a  considerable  significance. 
The  airship  has  not  yet  been 
taken  over  by  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment:  she  is.  therefore,  still 
technically  a  private  craft,  and, 
if  she  had  not  been  forced  to  de¬ 
scend.  the  presence  in  her  of 
German  officers  in  uniform  would 
not  have  been  known.  Had  she  been  seen  in  the  air.  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  her. 

"It  was  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  that  the  air¬ 
ship  suspected  of  haring  made  a  trip  over  Sheemess  was  flying. 
A  German  airship  was  doing  her  acceptance  trials  at  that  time. 


SIS 


TTIK  FAJCTOM  AIRMflF. 

Hamltt— "  Do  you  sre  yooder  cloud  that*  almost  In  shape  of  a 
camel  V* 

Potoxtfs— ' ’•  ny  the  mm.  and  'll*  Uke  a  camel  indeed." 

Ham.—"  Met  hlnka  It  l»  Uk« 

Pol. — "It  fa  Inch’d  Uke  a 
Ham.— “Or  Uke  a  whale'" 

Pot_— "Very  Uke  a  whale,  but  h«id«  they  all  look  like  Germ* 
airships.” — {.Hamlet.  Art  III.  Srmr  2.) 

— Lutllfr  BlarU'T  (Berlin). 
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and  the  Gorman  Government  were  able  to  say  that  no  army 
airship  hiul  been  flying  on  the  day  in  question.  But  the  de¬ 
menti  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  new  vessel  bad 
made  an  experimental  trip  on  her  own  account.  Very  likely, 
it  is  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  officer*  on  board,  rather  than 
the  orders  of  the  Government,  which  dictate  these  adventures; 
but  the  lesson  to  foreign  Powers  remains  the  same  in  either  case. 
It  is  os  fur  from  Friedricbshafcn  to  Lunlville  as  it  is  from  Cux- 
havon  to  Harwich;  it  is  proved,  therefore,  by  the  erratic  Odyssey 
of  Zrpprlin  IV.  that  aerial  reconnaissance  or  invasion  of  three 
islands  is  easy,  in  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  aerial  fleet  to 
resist  the  enterprise." 


thinks  the  Hamburger  Naehriehlen,  which  is  losing  patience, 
and  advocates  peace: 

"If  King  Ferdinand  rightly  understands  his  business  as  a 
statesman,  he  must  use  the  emotion  which  lias  been  excited 
among  his  people  on  the  fall  of  Adrianople  for  the  political  end  of 
securing  peace  and  settling  with  Rumania.  Unless  he  does  this, 
he  may  meet  with  a  reactive  movement  which  will  prove  danger¬ 
ous.  .  .  .  This  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  on  the  Gnat 
Power*  at  this  critical  moment  of  Adrianople'B  fall  to  impress 
upon  Bulgaria  that  this  wild  recklessness  must  be  checked." 


The  Daily  Mail  sees  in  the  affair  a  weakness  of  the  German 
dirigible,  for  "an  airship  which  is  apt  to  be  blown  out  of  her 
course  by  a  slight  wind  and  suddenly  find  herself  within  the 
lilies  of  a  hostile  army  is  still  a 
very  imperfect  weapon." 


ADRIANOPLE  AND 
PEACE 

The  war  ended  with 

the  capture  of  Adrianople 
by  the  Bulgarians,  believe 
most  of  the  European  press,  who 
go  on  to  discuss  its  influence  on 
the  peace  terms.  Adrianoplo  was 
considered  tho  key  to  the  Bal¬ 
kan  situation.  The  fortifications 
were  constructed  on  the  most 
modem  plan,  and  with  all  the 
resources  of  scientific  engineer¬ 
ing.  It  was  no  mere  Plevna— a 
rude  and  primitive  array  of  breast¬ 
works.  It  was  equipped  with  the 
latest  triumphs  of  German  artil¬ 
lery.  manned  by  a  large  garrison 
and  commanded  by  a  man.  Hhukri 
Pasha,  whose  prestige  was  scarcely 
diminished  by  his  defeat.  Such 
is  the  accordant  testimony  of  the 
European  papers.  Hus  Turkey 
lost  all  when  she  has  lost  her 
mightiest  stronghold?  Cad  Bul¬ 
garia  now  dictate  her  own  terms, 
claiming  even  an  indemnity? 

These  are  the  problems  that  agitate  the  minds  of  Europe's 
writers.  The  Paris  Soleil,  organ  of  the  Royalists,  a  broad¬ 
minded  and  brilliantly  edited  journal,  remarks: 

"After  the  fall  of  Adrianople  it  seems  a*  if  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Balkan  Powers  and  Turkey  must  immediately 
follow.  The  capture  of  this  fortress  was  the  problem  which 
raised  all  the  difficulties  on  which  Kiamil  Pasha  made  ship¬ 
wreck  and  the  negotiation*  of  London  met  their  defeat.  Adrian- 
oplo  taken,  it  seems  most  illogical  and  useless  that  an  arduous 
and  bloody  struggle  should  still  Ik*  continued  up  to  the  lines  of 
Tchataidja." 

The  Pester  Lloyd  is  much  or  the  same  opinion,  and  thinks  the 
Allies  should  now  be  satisfied  and  rest  on  their  laurels: 

"All  that  their  victory  could  bring  the  Allies  in  the  shape  of 
honor,  fame,  ami  increased  power  it  has  brought  them.  They 
now  possess  a  fertile  and  favored  stretch  of  country  whose  nat¬ 
ural  gifts,  increased  by  agriculture  and  fostering  energy,  will 
yield  wealth  in  abundance.  Their  name  will  go  down  into  his¬ 
tory  as  victors  in  a  noteworthy  war.  They  ba\e  freed  their 
couuutionnl*  from  a  yoke  under  which  they  have  been  crush!  for 
centuries.  Nor  has  our  monnrchy  or  the  other  Powers  been 
grudging  with  regard  to  the  long-dircust  question  of  the  Al¬ 
banian  frontier." 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  Czar  Ferdinand  and  his  Bulgarians. 


The  London  Daily  Mail  thinks  that  now  "any  prolongation 
of  the  conflict  would  be  folly."  But  the  London  Nation  believes 
that  the  capture  of  Murad  II.'s  ancient  capital— the  sacred 
home  of  ancient  Islam — will  not  necessarily  end  the  conflict.  To 

quote  the  editorial  of  The  Nation: 

"The  fall  of  Adrianople  is  good 
news,  but  it  will  not  «^nd  the 
war  unless  it  serves  as  a  spur  to 
European  diplomacy.  The  Bul¬ 
garians  arc  now  free  to  hurl  their 
entire  army  upon  the  Tchataidja 
line*.  They  have,  quite  naturally, 
resolved  to  accord  no  more  truce* 
before  the  final  peace.  It  seem* 
to  follow  that  the  Turk*  must 
either  accord  the  full  conditions 
of  the  victor*,  including  a  crip¬ 
pling  indemnity,  or  else  that  Eu¬ 
rope  must  intervene,  not  merely 
to  define  the  terms  of  poaoc,  but 
also  to  atop  the  operations  of 
war . 

"There  will  be  further  fighting 
only  if  Bulgaria  supposes  that  the 
Concert— tho  reestablishment  of 
which  should  bring  j>eaco  when 
the  doctrine  of  the  Balance  only 
induced  strife— is  not  unanimous 
and  not  in  earnest,  and  reckons 
on  extorting  an  indemnity  by 
forcing  her  way  to  the  Straits  from 
which  the  Power*  are  resolved  to 
exclude  her.  The  continuance  of 
the  war  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  calculation  a*  this  would 
bo  a  humiliating  commentary  on 
the  weakness  of  European  diplo¬ 
macy:  but,  above  all.  it  would  be 
a  criminal  waste  of  human  life." 


M  «"rn>  i»irtuM«CT 


IHU  CATCH  •  met 

tTurln>. 


The  next  step  will  be  tho 
capture  of  the  Tchataidja  forts, 
declare*  the  Ixtndon  Times,  and  it  appeals  to  the  Power*  to  in¬ 
tervene.  Yet  this  organ  hopefully  concludes: 

"We  trust  that  an  honorable  peace  will  now  be  concluded 
between  the  combatants  without  further  useless  bloodshed. 
Tho  the  fate  of  Adrianople  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  it  has 
hitherto  been  somewhat  difficult  to  proscribe  a  new  frontier  for 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  while  the  Turkish  flag  was  still 
flying  upon  various  strongholds  outside  the  fresh  boundary  pro¬ 
posed.  The  surrender  of  Janina  to  the  Greeks,  the  capture  of 
Djavid  Pasha  and  a  large  Turkish  force  by  the  Servians,  and 
the  crowning  of  the  patient  hope*  of  the  Bulgarians  at  Adrian¬ 
ople  are  all  events  which  will  facilitate  the  now  imperative  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities.  .  .  .  The  storming  of  the  Adrianople  forts 
ought  to  terminate  the  war.  That  is  the  wish  of  Europe,  cx- 
pr»*«t  in  terms  to  which  both  Turkey  and  the  Allies  ore  bound  to 
pay  heed,  and  we  hope  that  the  fighting  reported  at  Tchataidja 
is  not  the  prelude  to  an  attempt  to  storm  the  lines  which  defend 
the  Turkish  capital.  Then-  are  indications  that  already  tho 
Allies  are  more  willing  to  listen  to  proposals  of  mediation,  and 
the  internal  condition  of  Turkey  should  preclude  the  further 
pursuit  of  unavailing  hopes  at  Constantinople.  Europe  has 
passed  through  great  dangers,  and  at  the  moment  of  emergence 
the  Powers  will  not  brook  without  impatience  any  further  at¬ 
tempt  on  either  side  to  continue  the  struggle.  Tho  word  must 
now  go  forth  fora  general  sheathing  of  swords. — Translation c 
made  for  The  Litehvbt  Digest. 


COLOR  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  BUSINESS 


IMPORTANT  PART  in  salesmanship,  and  even  in 
the  wider  conduct  of  affairs,  is  played  by  the  psychology 
of  color,  believes  Mr,  Will  Bradley,  writing  in  System 
(New  York,  April).  Mr.  Bradley's  posters,  book-covers,  and 
illustrations  have  made  him  famous,  so  he  speaks  on  a  subject 
like  this  with  some  authority.  We  understand  too  littlo.  ho 
thinks,  the  way  in  which  colors  are  affected  by  juxtaposition, 
by  daylight  and  by  colored  lights— yet  these  qualities.  and  their 
appeal,  or  lack  of  appeal,  to  human  sympathy,  are  well  worth 
our  careful  attention.  Of  two  men  with  equally  well-situated 
stores  and  the  same  goods  in  stock,  one  may  outsell  the  other 
simply  because  ho  knows  how  to  make  his  place  attractive  by 
color-groupings.  The  customer  prefers  one  store  to  the  other, 
but  he  does  not  know  why.  Mr.  Bradloy  thinks  that  one  man 
may  oven  get  the  better  of  another  in  a  business  deal  by  wearing 
a  scarf-pin  of  a  disconcerting  color— but  of  this  more  anon. 
Wo  read: 

"  Red  is  the  most  popular  color.  It  is  the  first  choice  of  the 
uneducated  and  of  savage  and  barbaric  peoplo.  It  oxcites  and 
enrages  animals.  A  ohild  who  is  given  a  toy  paint-box  will  use 
more  rod  than  any  other  pigment.  Own.  when  low  in  tone  and 
inclined  to  yellow,  as  in  nature,  is  a  restful  color,  and  next  to 
red  the  most  popular.  But  a  combination  of  primary  red  with 
primary  gn**n  presents  two  active  and  excitable  colors.  One  is 
the  complement  of  tin-  other,  and,  when  plac«d  together,  each  is 
shown  at  its  greatest  intensity.  The  red  then  appears  redder 
and  the  green  greener  than  under  any  other  conditions. 

"Women,  because  they  give  moro  oonstant  thought  to  tho 
selection  of  articles  for  personal  adornment  and  the  decoration 
of  the  home,  ant  more  sensitive  to  the  personal  appeal  in  color 
than  are  men.  Every  shop  window,  every  store  shelf,  every 
counter,  gives  an  opportunity  for  tho  use  of  color  in  making  this 
personal  appeal.  I'ruporly  used,  it  is  an  ever-present  silent 
salesman. 

"Among  tho  uneducated,  the  oolor  sense  is  crude  and  harbaric. 
With  education  oomos  refinement.  Kor  example,  a  woman  of 
the  peasant  typo  will  wear  a  green  skirt  and  a  red  waist  with 
each  color  of  full  primary  strength.  While  the  personal  appeal 
of  these  two  colors  is  as  great  to  tho  woman  of  education,  her 
sense  of  rcfiuoraent  suggests  a  full  suit  of  green,  so  low  in  tone 
that  it  is  almost  black,  to  which  she  will  add  only  a  touch  of 
red.  such  as  a  single  rose. 

"Nature  employs  green  in  large  masses,  tho  seldom  in  its 
absolute  purity.  In  the  spring,  when  nature  displays  but  a  few 
colors,  the  gn>en  in  the  grass  and  leaves  is  at  its  brightest,  but 
as  other  colors  come,  the  gn>ens  grow  darker  and  graver,  forming 
only  n  background.  Red  in  nature  is  never  found  in  masses, 
but  only  as  in  flowers,  a  few  birds,  and  the  spots  on  butterflies. 
A  ehild  will  fill  its  arms  with  red  roses.  A  woman  of  refined 
tastes  will  arrange  ono  red  rose  with  a  few  sprays  of  green  leaves. 
This  one  fact  is  a  key  to  color  in  salesmanship.  In  the  appeal  to 
popularity  colors  are  used  in  large  quantities  which  nature  uses 
sparingly.  Refinement  demands  the  discriminating  choice 
sliown  in  nature . 

"With  an  understanding  of  these  general  principle*,  salesmen 
will  realize  that  it  is  unwise  to  allow  a  customer  to  view  consecu¬ 
tively  several  pieces  of  merchandise  of  practically  the  same  color 
or  to  allow  a  customer  to  give  any  extended  visual  consideration 
to  one  color  without  permitting  the  eye  to  see  the  complementary 
colors. 

"  Inasmuch  as  one  color  appears  of  a  different  hue  when  placed 
beside  another,  and  loses  purity  when  viewed  without  its  comple¬ 
ment,  care  should  be  given  to  the  display  of  goods  on  shelves  and 
the  showing  of  goods  on  counters . 

"Unless  for  a  permanent  exhibit  in  which  it  forms  a  definite 
part  of  the  color  scheme,  a  store  window  should  never  have  a 
background  of  highly  finished  wood  of  any  definite  color.  Stained 
wood  of  any  tone  should  only  serve  as  a  background  for  material 
which  is  used  or  worn  under  similar  conditions.  Men's  clothing 
constantly  associated  with  desks  and  the  paneled  walls  of  offices 


and  clubs  can  be  shown  against  stained  wood.  But  if  tho 
windows  throughout  are  in  one  strong  tone,  clothing  in  colors 
not  complementary  to  that  tone  will  suffer  by  contrast,’’ 

Now  conic*  in  Mr.  Bradley's  engaging  theory  of  tho  discon¬ 
certing  scarf-pin.  He  leads  up  to  it  gently,  thus: 

"A  directors'  room  or  an  office  to  be  used  for  conferences  that 
require  concentrated  thought  should  be  arranged  in  a  harmony 
of  low  tones,  such  as  olivet,  browns,  russets,  and  grays.  When 
the  desk,  tables,  end  chairs  are  in  any  of  toe  brown  stains  usually 
applied  to  oak.  the  rug  might  be  in  an  olivo-green  of  about  the 
same  shade  as  the  oak.  These  two  tone* — brown  and  olive- 
may  be  either  dark  or  light  and  the  room  will  remain  restful. 
If  the  room  is  kept  in  a  harmony  of  one  tone  throughout,  such 
at  olive-brown,  or  in  blue-gray,  red-gray,  yellow-gray,  or  silver- 
gray,  it  can  not  be  oeoupied  for  any  length  of  time  without  tiring 
the  nerve*.  Light  tones  of  gray-green  an*  restful  to  the*  eyes, 
but  every  office  that  is  continually  occupied  should  Ik*  provided 
with  the  complementary  oolor  to  relieve  the  eye-strain.  Obvious¬ 
ly  this  color  note  can  not  be  in  the  shape  of  a  single  bright  spot, 
such  as  a  bouquet  of  red  roses  in  an  olive-green  room  or  yellow 
chrysanthemums  in  a  blue-grav  scheme,  as  this  ono  strong  note 
would  focus  attention  and  divert  thought.  In  one  instance  an 
emerald  scarf-pin.  worn  in  a  room  colored  throughout  in  tones  of 
brown,  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  In-come  confusing,  and  placed 
the  man  who  had  to  look  at  it  at  a  disadvantage  over  the  wearer. 
A  ruby  would  have  tho  same  effect  in  an  olive-green  room. 

"To  cite  an  illustration: 

"Imagine  a  man  wearing  an  olivo-brown  coat  and  hat,  a 
brown  suit,  brown  show,  reddish-brown  cravat,  and  in  his 
cravat  an  emerald.  Suppose  that  he  enter*  an  office  which  is 
furnished  throughout  in  torn*  of  brown,  and  places  his  hat  and 
coat  where  it  can  be  seen  by  himself  but  not  by  his  conferee. 
Immediately  we  have  a  subtle  setting  for  a  melodrama.  He  ha* 
his  companion  at  a  disadvantage.  If  ho  wishes  by  a  sane  and 
logical  presentation  of  his  case  to  furnish  a  convincing  argument, 
ho  will  bo  handicappod.  While  the  olives  of  his  coat  and  hat  so 
harmonize  tho  browns  as  to  re*t  and  not  exeito  his  own  eyo 
nerves,  tho  emerald,  because  it  is  the  ono  vivid  complementary 
color  note  to  the  brown,  will  so  focus  and  hold  tho  eyes  of  tho 
observer  as  to  distract  bis  attention  from  tho  subjoct  under 
discussion." 


DOES  BIG  GAME  SPREAD  DISEASE  >—  It  is  proposed 
by  Dr.  Warrington  Yorke,  an  English  physician,  that  tho  ex¬ 
termination  of  big  game,  instead  of  being  deprecated,  should 
bo  encouraged,  on  tho  ground  that  the  animals  spread  disease. 
Especially,  the  large  African  mammals  are  accused  of  perssrving 
and  disseminating  the  dreaded  "sleeping-sickness."  The  plan 
has  not  met  the  approval  of  naturalists,  but  The  Hospital  (Lon¬ 
don.  March  29)  thinks  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  trying 
it  in  a  limited  area,  to  see  whether  the  results  boar  out  I)r. 
Yorke's  theory.  Says  this  paper: 

"It  is  hardly  surprizing  that  Dr.  Warrington  Yorke’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  exterminating  big  game,  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  the  chief  permanent  reservoir  of  sleeping-sickness,  met  with 
little  sympathy  from  an  audience  at  the  Zoological  Society, 
which  included  men  whoso  interests  are  hound  up  with  tho 
preservation  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  such  as  Dr.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  tho  curator  of  'The  Zoo,'  and  Mr.  Walter  Rothschild, 
to  mention  two  only.  Yet  all  that  Dr.  Yorke  really  appeared 
to  urge  was  that  a  thoroughly  scientific  experiment  should  b« 
undertaken  in  some  particular  district  of  the  fly  area  to  see 
what  effect  the  extermination  of  the  game  would  have  on  tho 
spread  of  the  disease.  A  good  ease  can  be  made  out  for  tho 
preservation  of  tho  wild  life,  aa  well  as  the  wild  animals,  by  nat¬ 
uralist*.  zoologists,  and  scientists  generally,  but  we  have  much 
less  sympathy  with  the  selfish  and  superficial  claims  of  the  mere 
sportsman." 
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WANTED- AN  ALASKAN  AERO  MAIL 

AN  AEROPLANE  mail-service  for  the  snow-clad  wilds 
of  Alaska  is  proposed  by  Lieut.  Gerald  E.  Cronin,  of  the 
^  ^  9th  U.S.  Infantry  in  Plying  (New  York.  April).  During 
the  last  session  of  Congress  the  postal  authorities  asked  for  means 
to  try  the  experiment,  but  were  refused,  largely  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  Representative  Moon,  of  Tennessee.  The  editor  of 


Flying  expresses  the  opinion,  in  a  preliminary  note,  that  Mr. 
Moon’s  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  not  of  the  best,  and  ho 
endorses  Lieutenant  Cronin's  views  on  the  subject.  Alaska, 
ho  says,  is  as  easily  traversed  by  the  air  route  as  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees  or  the  Apennines  all  of  which  have  boon  flown  over. 
"Aero  mail,"  says  the  editor,  "can  do  more  good  for  Alaska  than 
anything  else  that  Congress  can  give  it.”  We  read: 

"To  the  people  who  live  in  the  Central  States  where  the  mail 
is  collected  and  delivered  many  timosaday,  and  tho  combination 
of  fast  trains,  automobile*,  and  other  up-to-date  faeilitiw.  unre¬ 
stricted  by  any  physical  obstructions,  affords  them  quick  and 
reliablo  mail-service,  aero  mail  may  seem  a  vagary,  and  they  may 
smile  at  Harry  Jones’s  attempt  to  compete  with  the  fast  Boston- 
New  York  express  and  parcel  post  in  carrying  baked  beans  to 
bean  lovers  along  tho  Boston-Now  York  route.  But  to  those 
who  live  in  tho  isolated  places  in  northern  Alaska,  and  in  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  have  to  wait  weeks  and  months  for  their  mail 
for  news  from  tho  active,  outer  world,  aero  mail  looms  up  as  a 
veritable  relief.  And  one  who  is  in  touch  with  the  swift  develop¬ 
ments  of  aviation  conceive*  of  an  aeroplane  lino  over  tho  White 
Pass,  or  from  White  Horse  down  tho  Yukon  to  St.  Michael  and 
Nome,  and  looks  forward  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  line  with 
eager  expectancy . 

"A  hydroaeroplane  fitted  to  carry  a  hundred-pound  load  of 
mail  could  fly  from  the  steamer's  dock  at  Skagway  to  White 


Horse  in  less  than  two  hours,  assuming  the  machine  to  bo  travel¬ 
ing  at  the  average  rate  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  now  the  standard  speed  for  aeroplanes.  At  White 
Horse,  machine*  could  be  changed  tor  the  next  stage  of  tho 
journey  to  Selkirk.  272  miles  distant.  The  trip  from  White 
Horse  to  Selkirk  could  be  made  in  little  over  four  and  one-half 
hours,  as  against  the  present  time  of  twenty-four.  Within  an¬ 
other  three  hours  Dawson  would  bo  reachod.  At  this  point 
considerable  delay  could  be  eliminated  by  the  aero-mail  service, 
and  a  five-and-a-tialf-hour  flight  would  bring  it  to  Fort  Yukon 

which  lies  under  the  Arctic 

Circle . 

"Almost  any  of  the  aeroplanes 
that  pass  the  U.  8.  Army  testa 
could  bo  used  for  mail-carrying, 
alt  ho  larger  surf  ac«  -  and  inclosed 
body  would  be  more  suitable. 
Tho  now  requirements  for  tho 
scout  aeroplane  will  develop  a 
suitable  typo,  which  can  be 
fitted  with  automatic  stabilizers, 
to  afTora  additional  safety.  I*ho 
inclosed  body,  heated  with  tho 
heat  derived  from  tho  motor, 
will  make  it  possible  to  travel  in 
tho  coldest  weather  when  horse 
sleds  and  dog  teams  aro  held  up. 

"While  it  can  easily  bo  expect¬ 
ed  that  an  aeroplane  of  this  typo 
will  travel  for  four  hours  with¬ 
out  stopping,  at  a  minimum 
speed  of  fifty-five  mdos  an  hour 
in  straight  line,  in  the  beginning 
tie*  stations  could  bo  closer,  say, 
100  iO  I  AO  miles  from  each  other, 
which  could  easily  Im<  covered 
at  a  single  flight.  Allowing  a 
load  of  between  50  and  l.r»0 
|K>unds  of  moil  to  each  flight, 
which  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
load  which  the  machine*  must 
carry  to  pass  the  military  t.-sts.  tho  problem  of  mail-carrying  in 
Alaska  would  bo  happily  solved,  and  the  great  handicap  of  inac- 
CMiribility  being  removed,  Alaska  would  start  in  n  new  period 
of  development,  industrial  and  social. 

"The  rivers  aro  tho  commercial  arteries  of  Alaska.  In  sum¬ 
mer  steamers  ply;  in  winter  dog  sledges  glide  over  tho  frozen  sur¬ 
face.  Real  business  activities  continue  in  Alaska  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months;  in  tho  winter  thoso  people  who  do  not 
'mush'  out  to  Seattle  and  civilization  merely  exist  until  the 
next  season. 

"Tho  southeastern  roast  is  girt  with  the  greatest  mountains 
and  glaciers  of  the  continent;  but  tho  broad  northern  valleys 
of  the  shoal  Yukon  and  its  iributario*.  and  of  tho  streams  that 
flow  toward  the  Arctic,  an*  mostly  low-«t retching  country,  bare 
hills  of  not  much  ruggedness,  and  great  plains  of  tundras,  or 
mom  ridges,  and  soggy  lagoon-dotted  marshland. 

"Along  these  streams  that  an*  too  shallow  for  navigation,  and 
over  thi*  low,  l«an-  country,  the  ucruplonc,  adapted  for  water 
work  as  could  Is*  of  a  most  excellent  and  practical  service 
to-day.  linking  tin  now  isolated  camps  and  settlements  of  tho 
interior  md  Arctic  <«ast  with  the  markets  of  civilization.  It  is 
Uncle  S.m  -  bu'iru  -s  to  serve  all  of  his  citizens,  not  merely  those 
dwelling  conveniently  in  cities. 

"And  who  can  say  that,  once  initiated,  an  acre-mail  service 
would  not  be  found  feasible  to  extend  to  take  the  place  of  tho 
slow  steamer  and  sledge  service  now  maintained?" 


A  UNITED  STATES  M  Ml.  TEAM  NEAR  NOME.  ALASKA 
This  I*  one  of  the  beat  mall -carry  Ins  I  cam*  In  Alaska.  In  the  yearly  raent  for  lane*  prirca  ihc  Inwt 
team  haa  marie  a  lime  of  S3  houm  amt  two  rninuUw  to  cover  tie-  distance  of  413  mlka  betwrm  Cripple 
Crwik  and  Nome.  ThU  aland*  aa  Ihc  record  lime:  and  when  not  rarins  ll  lake*  team*  from  three  la  five 
ilnir*  that  long  to  cover  Ihc  dlitancr.  The  aeroplane.  flying  In  a  atralsht  line,  cula  Ihc  dUtancc  down  lo 
half  amt  covers  II  In  between  four  lo  live  hour* 


TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  MAIL  TO  REACH  DIFFERENT  POINTS  IN  ALASKA  FROM  SEATTLE  AT  PRESENT.  AND 

ADVANTAGE  TO  BE  GAINED  WITH  AEROPLANES. 


From  Seattle  lo  Nome  (all  *ra  route) . 

From  Seattle  to  St.  Michael  (all  sea  route) . 

From  Seattle  lo  Dawaon  (via  Skagway  i  .... 

From  Seattle  to  Eagle  (via  Skagway  and  Dsavm. 
From  Seattle  to  Circle  (via  Skagway  and  Dawaon 
From  Seattle  to  Rampart  (via  Skagway  and  Da*  son  • 
From  Seattle  to  Tanana  (via  Skagway  and  Dawaon). 
From  Seattle  to  Fairbanks  (via  Skagway  and  Dawson' 
From  Seattle  to  Idltarod  ivla  Skagway  and  Dawson  « 


.Summer 

8  day*  no 

9  day*  no  change* 
9  day*  2  change* 

11  day*  3  changes 

12  day*  3  change* 
14  day*  3  changes 

14  day*  3  change* 
16  days  4  changes 

15  day*  4  change* 


tUnl'T 
40  day* 
30  day* 
10  days 
12  day* 
15  day* 
20  day* 
19  dar* 
14  day* 
34  day* 


Aeroplane 
5  day*  5  >4  hour* 
5  day*  3  *4  hours 
4  days  9*4  hours 
4  day*  1 1  *4  hour* 
4  day*  14  ?4  hour* 
4  day*  20  hour* 

4  day*  21  hour* 

5  days  1 54  hour* 
5  day*  8  hour* 
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OSCAR  BIDE II  IN  1113  FIVE-HOUR  PLIOHT  PROM  PAU  TO  MADRID. 

ThU  picture  -how.  the  thorough  practicability  of  using  aeroplanes  for  earning  man  In  mountainous  and  Isolated  places  This  night 
was  over  a  distance  of  clow*  to  2A0  miles:  other  nights  over  mountains  have  b*en  made  by  a  score  of  aviators.  Compared  with  an  arro- 
plano  I  lie  dog  train  shown  on  the  opposite  page  looks  absurdly  primitive  and  It  Is  In  many  waya 


CUTTING  RED  TAPE  TO  SAVE  LIFE 

THREE  unprecedented  things  done  by  President  Wilson, 
in  connection  with  the  recent  Ohio  floods,  are  warmly 
commended  by  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago.  April  5).  While  highly  significant  of  tho 
attitude  of  the  President  and  the  new  Administration  toward 
the  activities  of  tho 


Federal  Government, 
these  steps  were  taken 
*o  quietly,  ami  so  much 
as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  most  of  those  who 
read  of  them  in  dis¬ 
patches  from  Washing¬ 
ton  probably  saw  no 
significance  in  the  or¬ 
ders.  The  Presidential 
acts  so  highly  praised 
were  as  follows: 

"The  first  was  that 
the  crews  ami  equip¬ 
ments  from  the  life-sa¬ 
ving  stations  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lako  Eric 
were  ordered  to  proceed 
at  once  to  t  he  flooded  dis¬ 
tricts  to  assist  in  saving 
lives.  Like  all  simple 
but  unprecedented  acts, 
the  common  sense  of 
this  move  commends 
itself  at  once  to  all. 

Boats  were  lacking,  and  . 

the  Government  had  them.  Experienced  men  wore  needed,  and 
the  Government  had  them.  Tho  season  of  navigation  on  the 
lake  is  closed  at  present,  and  there  was  no  great  need  for  the  life¬ 
saving  crews  at  their  stations.  What  more  natural  than  to  use 
tho  trained  men  and  the  special  equipment  of  the  Life-Saving 
Service  to  save  lives  in  the  flooded  [districts  ? 


MAIL  ROUTES  IN  ALASKA. 


"The  second  was  to  direct  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
and  of  War  to  send  at  onee  into  the  afflicted  districts  all  of 
the  available  medical  officers  of  tho  Public  Health  Service  and 
of  the  Army.  Government  surgeons  have  been  sent  before  to 
establish  quarantine,  and  to  stamp  out  existing  epideraios.  But 
so  far  as  wo  know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  health  officers  of 
tho  Federal  Government  have  l»een  ordered  into  a  region 
to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  epidemics  anil  disease.  Again, 

tho  quiet  common  sense 
and  disregard  of  govern¬ 
mental  red  tape  on  the 
part  of  tho  President 
must  win  tho  commen¬ 
dation  of  every  sonsible 
citizen. 

"The  third  thing  the 
President  did  was  to 
order  tcu  thousand  vac¬ 
cine  points  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  ampules  of  anti¬ 
typhoid  serum  sent  at 
once  into  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana  for  use  in  pre¬ 
venting  epidemic*  of 
smallpox  and  typhoid. 
Ho  did  not  expect  tho 
Government  surgeons 
to  go  to  their  work 
without  being  properly 
equipped.  They  were 
to  be  given  all  tho  aid 
that  science  could  give 
them.  Modern  luicteri- 
ologv  and  sanitation 
have  proved  that  small¬ 
pox.  which  generally 
breaks  out  following 
great  disasters,  can  be 
prevented  and  stamped  out  by  vaccination.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  United  States  Army  and  elsewhere  has  proved  posi¬ 
tively,  in  the  last  three  years,  that  typhoid  can  bo  prevented 
by  proper  vaccination. 

"The  nation  is  fortunate  in  having  as  its  Chief  Executive  a 
man  who  does  not  fear  official  red  tape,  moss-grown  precedents, 
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or  the  opposition  of  the  ignorant  and  fanatical  followers  of  fan¬ 
tastic  cults,  but  who  will  calmly,  fearlessly,  and  sensibly  place 
at  the  disposal  of  any  stricken  or  afflicted  community  all  the 
available  resources  of  tho  Government  and  of  modern  science 
for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  saving  of  life." 


MIRACULOUS  HARVESTS 

AT  FIRST  GLANCE  there  seems  something  fabulous 

/-\  about  the  report  of  a  method  of  cultivation  whereby 
^  twenty  seeds  of  grain  yield  an  increase  of  over  700,000, 
and  that  within  a  year!  But  the  tale  is  sober  fact,  accredited 
by  competent  and  trustworthy  witnesses.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  method  is  given  in  a  late  number  of  Le  Correspondent 
(Paris).  While  the  prodigious  increase  mentioned  was  obtained 
in  an  exceptional  case  with  a  personal  attention  and  care  making 
it  equivalent  to  "laboratory  work,"  it  is  declared  that  practical 
experiments  on  a  larger  scale  were  very  successful.  We  read: 

"Tho  principle  is  simple.  It  consists  in  preparing  seed-beds 
in  widely  spaced  lines  on  very  mellow  land;  then  at  the  end  of 
two  months  dividing  the  tufts  springing  from  each  grain,  replant¬ 
ing  each  of  these  rooted  shoots  thus  detached:  and  Anally  in 
hoeing  and  earthing  up  those  new  plants  many  times  in  such 
manner  as  to  provoke  at  all  tho  points  brought  into  intimate 
ooutaot  with  the  earth  tho  growth  of  numerous  adventitious 
shoots,  each  of  which  bear*  an  ear. 

"It  is,  in  sum,  a  combination  of  'slipping,'  transplanting,  and 
pruning. 

"Tho  system  is,  in  truth,  not  new,  but  a  very  ancient  one.  used 
immetnorially  by  tho  Chinese,  and  to  it  is  due  the  enormous  yield 
of  their  fields,  which  have  been  treated  like  garden*. 

"While  our  peasants  throw  broadcast  handfuls  of  grain  on  the 
harrowed  earth,  offering  rich  pasturage  to  pillaging  bird*  and 
rodent*,  tho  Chinaman,  after  furrowing  the  earth  with  his 
wooden  plowshare,  without  turning  it.  crumbles  each  lump 
in  bis  hands  till  it  is  liko  fine  powder.  This  done,  at  planting 
time  ho  walks  slowly  down  each  furrow  carrying  a  grain-drill 
which  is  a  marvel  of  ingenious  simplicity. 

"Picture  to  yourself  two  pointed  plowshare#  about  twenty 
inches  apart  and  connect**!  by  a  transverse  I  kit  supporting  a 
hopper  filled  with  grain,  from  which  issue  two  slender  bamboo 
tubes  designed  to  conduct  tho  grains  so  that  each  will  drop  in 
tho  wak©  of  on©  of  tho  share*.  The  diameter  of  each  tube  is  just 
great  enough  to  allow  tho  passage  of  one  grain  at  a  tim©  without 
letting  it  drop  until  it  n>ccivo*  the  impulse  of  a  slight  shock 
given  by  means  of  tho  handles  which  complete  the  apparatus. 

"The  sower  pushes  the  drill  in  front  of  him.  inclining  it  now 
to  the  right  and  now  to  tho  left,  in  such  sort  that  each  inclination 
causes  tho  issue  of  a  single  seed,  which  is  instantly  prest  under 
by  the  track  of  on©  foot  or  the  other.  The  seed-plot  is  thus  made 
in  the  form  of  a  'quincunx,'  each  planted  grain  being  at  a  distance 
of  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  from  its  neighbors  in  every  direction. 

"At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  germination  begin*.  When  the 
young  plant  is  teu  or  twelve  inches  in  height,  there  are  a  score  of 
stalks  ul-out  its  stem  each  provided  with  a  fringe  of  rootlets. 
Tho  farmer  covers  each  with  loose  earth  by  means  of  careful 
hoeing,  thus  raising  the  level  of  the  furrow.  Each  stalk  again 
proliferates,  and  there  ore  soon  fifteen  to  twenty  new  stalks 
around  its  stem,  which  detach  themselves.  All  are  the  indirect 
issue  of  a  single  gram,  which  proves  therefore  to  havo  been  the 
parent  of  300  to  400  stalks,  each  (-coring  an  ear. 

"Transferring  this  method  to  experimental  fields  and  perfect¬ 
ing  it,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  separate  from  the  stem  each 
of  tho  primitive  stalklets  with  its  own  roots,  transplant  it.  and 
then  treat  in  tho  same  way  each  of  the  new  plants  thus  formed. 

"Thus  Philippe  Miller  planted  a  seed  in  the  experimental 
gardens  nt  Cambridge  in  June.  1776;  in  August.  1777,  be  obtained 
ns  a  harvest  from  this  single  seed  576.000  seeds.  For  unknown 
reasons  the  experiment  was  not  repeated  until  June  12.  1903. 
On  this  date  our  own  compatriot  Bollenoux  treated  in  this 
manner  twenty  grains  of  wheat  planted  in  one  square  yard  of 
carefully  mellowed  earth.  On  August  9  he  separated  and  re¬ 
planted  the  numerous  stalklets  springing  from  the  earth.  On 
October  8  of  the  same  year,  then  on  March  3  of  the  next  year, 
and  finully  on  May  13  lie  r*'|-eated  the  operation.  On  July  .”{0, 
1904,  each  of  h  s  twenty  grains  had  produced  clumps  bear¬ 
ing  28,388  ears,  containing  a  total  of  709,701  grains. 


"This  prodigious  harvest  corresponds  to  a  yield  of  nearly  three 
tons  to  tbe  acre." 

To  tbe  objection  that  this  W”as  essentially  a  laboratory  method, 
and  therefore  impractical,  it  is  replied  that  recent  experiments 
have  proved  its  success  on  a  largo  scale: 

"Toward  the  end  of  October.  1911.  a  Frenchwoman,  Mile. 
Louis©  Chevalier,  residing  at  Tiflis,  in  the  Caucasus,  planted 
on©  grain  of  barley.  As  soon  as  the  young  plant  issued  from 
the  soil  it  was  earthed  up  with  care,  and  produced  fifteen  stalks. 
In  February  and  March.  1912,  two  new  earthings  produced 
ninety-nine  stalks.  By  May  12.  the  single  grain  had  produced 
212  stalks,  and  on  June  10  our  compatriot  harvested  236  stalks, 
212  ears,  and  5,300  grains. 

“This  yield  of  530.000  per  oent.  encouraged  her  to  put 
2H  acre#  of  land  under  cultivation.  Ono  of  our  Tiflis  readers, 
to  whom  we  owe  these  interesting  figure*,  tells  me  that  tho  field 
is  now  (December)  in  its  first  earthing,  and  that  from  a  planting 
of  one  grain  in  a  space  eighteen  inches  square  there  have 
■pruug  20,000  clumps,  each  of  twelve  to  fifteen  stalks,  which  will 
be  correspondingly  multiplied  this  spring. 

"Further  still,  an  Algerian  colonist,  Mr.  Bourdiol-Humhert, 
ha*  been  planting  wheat  and  oats  in  the  same  fields  for  five  years, 
without  the  application  of  manure.  Ho  makes  his  furrows 
thirty-six  inches  apart  and  plants  tho  seeds  therein  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  inches  from  each  other.  Then  he  harrows  the  earth 
constantly,  stirring  the  soil,  destroying  its  parasites,  and  keeping 
it  pulverized.  For  five  years,  without  fertilizing,  without 
distribution  of  crops,  and  without  rotation,  ho  has  harvested  un 
average  yield  of  l.KOO  pounds  of  oats  per  acre  and  1,600  of  wheat; 
whilo  his  neighbor's  yield  was  a  scant  830  pounds  of  outs  aiul 
500  of  wheat." 

Tho  writer  concludes  by  warmly  urging  tho  undertaking  of 
similar  experiments  in  France,  and  they  would  bo  doubtless 
equally  fruitful  of  good  in  America. — Translation  made  for  Tiib 
Littraht  Digest. 


TO  WARN  LINERS  OF  ICE 

THE  BREAK-UP  of  the  ice  off  tho  North  Atlantic  coast 
is  to  be  w-atched  this  spring  by  a  vessel  whose  business 
it  is  to  be  to  warn  Atlanlio  liners  of  possible  danger. 
Every  steamship  will  know  hereafter  just  when  there  are  1-erg* 
or  ice-field*.  and  how  and  when  they  are  moving.  Last  year 
two  of  our  scout-cruisers  acted  as  ice-patrols  after  the  Titanic 
disaster,  and  this  year  the  derelict-destroyer  Seneca  and  tho 
revenuo  cutter  Miami  will  patrol  the  steamship  lanes.  An¬ 
other  sentry  will  also  he  on  duty.  Says  .Science  (New  York, 
March  28): 

"Wo  learn  from  the  Loudon  Times  that  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  for  .  .  .  stationing  a  vessel  for  ice  observation  to  t  ho 
north  of  the  steamship  routes  across  the  North  Atlantic.  In 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  a  s|H«cial  conference  summoned 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  tho  best  means  of  giving 
effect  to  this  recommendation,  it  is  proposed  that  a  vessel  should 
bo  stationed  off  the  east  coast  of  North  America  to  tho  north 
of  the  steamship  routes  during  the  coming  spring  to  watch  tho 
break-up  of  the  ice  and  to  report  its  movement  on  the  way  to 
tho  routes.  Tho  .Scotia,  a  whaler,  formerly  employed  in  tho 
Scott  Antarctic  Expedition,  has  1-ocn  chartered  to  carry  out 
this  work,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  she  will  be  ready  to  leavo 
Dundee,  where  she  is  at  present  lying,  aln-ut  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  vessel  is  being  fitted  with  a  Marconi  wireless  in¬ 
stallation  having  a  long  range,  so  that  she  will  be  able  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  wireless  stations  iu  Newfoundland  and  Labra¬ 
dor.  The  cost  of  the  expedition  will  bo  shared  between  his 
majesty's  Government  and  tho  principal  Atlantic  steamship 
linos.  In  order  to  make  the  necessary  observations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  movement  of  the  ice,  there  will  be  three  scientific 
observers  in  the  Seotia.  As  the  vessel  will  from  time  to  time  bo 
stationary,  it  is  expected  that  those  observers  will  be  able  to 
make  oceanographical  and  meteorological  observations  as  to 
currents,  etc.,  which  will  be  of  general  scientific  interest,  os 
wdl  as  of  direct  value  to  the  work  in  hand.  The  Scotia  is  a. 
wooden  bark  of  357  tons,  built  at  Drammen  in  1872,  and  is  fitted 
with  an  auxiliary  steam-engine." 
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“TUBULAR"  HALOS  PRODUCED  BT  URANIUM  AND  RADIUM  HALOS  IN  CONCENTRIC  II  »U»  PRODUCED  BY  GKEATLT  ENLARGED  I'll  (IK  MIRA  PI  I 
THE  PLOW  OF  RADIOACTIVE  SOLU-  ONE  ROCS  SPECIMEN  (URANIUM  RADIUM  B  AND  RADII  M  (.  SHOWING  SEVERAL  CONCENTRIC 

TIOI*  ALONO  MINERAL  VEINA.  HALO  ON  RIGHT).  HALOS. 


HALOS  IN  ROCKS 

URIOUS  TINY  HALOS  occurring  in  certain  minerals 
nro  described  and  discust  by  I*rof.  J.  Joly,  one  of  the 
world's  authorities  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  in  the 
Huxley  Leoture  delivered  at  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
Knglund.  It  is  published  in  the  new  Knglish  scientific  period¬ 
ical  Hnlrock  and  reprinted  in  Thr  Scientific  American  Supple¬ 
ment  (Now  York.  March  I).  I*rofe*sor  Joly  believes  that  the 
halos  are  due  to  specks  of  radioactive  matter  entangled  in  the 
minerals,  which  have  sent  out.  through  l«4>g  ages,  a  bombard¬ 
ment  of  partieloa  so  small  that  they  travel  straight  through  tho 
solid  tu balance  until  finally  stopt  by  the  atoms  in  their  way. 
The  halo  marks  tho  limit  of  their  progna.  Some  interesting 
deductions  are  made  from  all  this  by  Professor  Joly,  who  says: 

"In  certain  minerals,  notably  tho  brown  variety  of  mica 
known  as  hiotitc,  the  microscope  reveals  minute  circular  marks 
occurring  here  and  there,  quite*  irregularly.  The  moat  usual 
appearance  is  that  of  a  circular  area  darker  in  color  than  the 
surrounding  mineral.  The  radii  of  these  little  disk-shaped 
marks  when  well  defined  are  found  to  be  remarkably  uniform, 
in  some  case*  four  hundredths  of  a  millimeter  and  in  others 
throe  hundredths,  about.  These  are  the  measurements  in  bio- 
tito.  In  other  minerals  the  measurements  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  in  hiotitc.  Such  minute  object*  are  quite  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  In  some  rocks  they  are  very  abundant,  indeed 
they  may  be  crowded  together  in  such  numbers  as  to  darken 
the  color  of  the  mineral  containing  them.  They  have  long  been 
a  mystery  to  petrologist*. 

"Close  examination  shows  that  then*  is  always  a  small  speck 
of  foreign  body  at  the  center  of  the  cirelc,  and  it  is  often  possi¬ 
ble  to  identify  the  nature  of  this  central  substance,  small  tho 
it  Ik*.  Most  generally  it  is  found  to  be  the  mineral  zircon. 
Now  this  mineral  was  shown  by  Strutt  to  contain  radium  in 
quantities  much  exceeding  those  found  in  ordinary  rock  sub¬ 
stances.  Some  other  mineral  may  occasionally  form  the  nu¬ 
cleus,  but  we  never  find  any  which  is  not  known  to  be  specially 
likely  to  contain  a  radioactive  substance.  .  .  .  When  the  circle 
is  very  perfect  and  the  central  mineral  clearly  defined  at  its 
center  we  find  by  measurement  that  the  radius  of  the  darkened 
area  is  generally  0.033  millimeter.  It  may  sometimes  In*  0.010 
millimeter.  These  are  always  the  measurements  in  biotite. 
In  other  minerals  the  radii  are  a  little  different . 

"The  question  arises  whether  the  darkened  an  a  surrounding 
the  zircon  may  not  Is*  due  to  the  influence  of  tho  radioactive 
eubstane«*s  contained  in  the  zircon.  The  extraordinary  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  radial  measurements  of  perfectly  formed  halos 
(to  use  the  name  by  which  they  have  long  been  known)  suggests 
that  they  may  be  the  result  of  alpha  radiation." 

What  "alpha  radiation"  is  and  how  it  may  account  for  these 
curious  halos  are  thus  explained: 

"It  is  now  well  established  that  a  helium  atom  is  expelled 
from  certain  of  the  radioactive  elements  at  the  moment  of  trans¬ 
formation.  The  helium  atom  or  alpha  ray  leaves  the  trans¬ 
forming  atom  with  a  velocity  which  varies  in  the  different  radio¬ 
active  elements,  but  which  is  always  very  great,  attaining  as 


much  as  ...  a  velocity  which,  if  unchecked,  would  carry  tho 
atom  round  the  earth  in  Ions  than  two  seconds . 

"When  an  alpha  ray  is  discharged  from  the  transforming  ele¬ 
ment  into  a  gaseous  medium  its  velocity  is  rapidly  chocked  and 
it*  energy  absorbed.  ...  A  highly  remarkable  fact  was  found 
out  by  Bragg.  The  effect  of  the  atom  traversed  by  the  ray  to 
check  the  velocity  of  the  ray  is  independent  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  condition  of  the  atom.  He  measured  the  ‘stop¬ 
ping  power’  of  a  medium  by  the  distance  the  ray  can  penetrate 
into  it  compared  with  the  distance  to  which  it  can  penetrate  in 
air.  The  lea  the  ratio  the  greater  the  stopping  power.  Tho 
•topping  power  of  a  substance  is  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  it*  atomio  weight.  The  stopping  power  of  an  ntom  is 
not  altered  if  it  i*  in  chemical  union  with  another  atom.  The 
atomio  weight  i*  the  one  quality  of  importance.  The  physical 
■late,  whether  tho  element  i*  in  tho  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
•tate.  is  unimportant.  And  when  wo  deal  with  molecules  tho* 
•topping  power  is  simply  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  square 
root*  of  the  atomic  weight*  of  the  atom*  entering  into  tho  mole¬ 
cule.  This  .  .  .  obviously  enable*  us  to  calculate  what  tho 
range  in  any  substance  of  known  chemical  composition  nnd 
density  will  be.  compared  with  it*  range  in  air." 

This  being  the  case,  Professor  Joly  point*  out,  wo  can  at  onoo 
account  for  the  definite  radiu*  in  tho  halos  a*  simply  represent¬ 
ing  the  range  of  the  ray  in  biotite.  Tho  furthest-reaching  ray 
will  define  the  radius  of  tho  halo.  Ho  gore  on: 

"Now  here  we  possess  a  means  of  at  onoo  confirming  or  re¬ 
jecting  tho  view  that  the  halo  is  a  radioactive  phenomenon  nnd 
occasioned  by  alpha  radiation;  for  we  can  calculate  what  the 
range  of  these  rays  will  be  in  biotite.  availing  ourselves  of  Bragg's 
additive  law.  already  referred  to.  When  wo  make  this  calcula¬ 
tion  we  find  that  radium  C  just  penetrate*  0.U33  millimeter  and 
thorium  C  0.040  millimeter.  The  proof  is  complete  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  effects  of  alpha  rays." 

How  this  phenomenon  may  give  u*  some  duo  to  tho  age  of 
the  minerals  in  which  it  occurs,  and  also  to  some  of  tho  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  tho  earth's  crust  it*elf.  is  thus  explained: 

“Finally,  there  is  one  very  certain  and  valuable  fnet  to  bo 
learned  from  the  halo.  Tho  halo  ha*  established  tho  extreme 
rarity  of  radioactivity  as  an  atomio  phenomenon.  One  and  all 
of  the  speculations  as  to  the  slow  breakdown  of  tho  commoner 
element*  may  bo  dismiss**!.  The  halo  shows  that  tho  mien  of 
the  rocks  is  nulioactivcly  sensitive.  .  .  .  We  are  evidently  jus¬ 
tified  in  the  belief  that  had  other  elements  In-on  radioactive  wo 
must  either  find  characteristic  halos  produced  by  them,  or  else 
find  a  complete  darkening  of  tho  mica.  The  feeblest  alpha  rays 
emitted  by  the  relatively  enormous  quantities  of  tho  prevailing 
dements,  acting  over  the  whole  duration  of  geological  time,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  halos  we  have  been  studying 
are  comparatively  young,  must  have  registered  their  effects  on 
the  very  sensitive  minerals. 

"And  thus  w©  are  safe  in  concluding  that  the  common  ele¬ 
ments.  and.  indeed,  many  which  would  be  called  rare,  are  poo¬ 
rest  of  a  degree  of  stability  which  has  preserved  them  unchanged 
since  the  beginning  of  geological  time.  Kach  unaffected  Hake 
of  mica  is  thus  unassailable  proof  of  a  fact  which,  hut  for 
the  halo,  would  probably  have  been  for  ever  beyond  our 
cognizance." 


Letters  and  Art 


AMERICAN  AND  FRENCH  CARICATURE 


IN  WHAT  may  be  termed  our  now  school  of  cartoonists— 
Robinson,  Minor,  Cesar© — one  is  often  reminded  of  a 
French  counterparts,  Fomin.  Whether  they  derive  from 
him  or  are  merely  coevals  is  a  problem  yet  to  settle.  Mr.  R. 
L.  Roedcr,  who  takes  up  the  question  and  treats  it  in  part  in  the 
Boston  Trarueript,  is  content  to  cull  our  fellow  workers  merely 
“counterparts"  of  the  Frenchman  whom  he  judges  “the  first 
of  living  caricaturists."  To  compare  him  with  tho  American 
group  would,  he  declares,  be  "a  flattering  estimation"  of  them. 
In  the  pages  of  the  Paris  Figaro.  Fomin's  drawing  has  for  years 


been  a  feature  of  the  Monday's  issue.  In  any  assembling  of  his 
work,  as  Mr.  Boeder  points  out,  "one  begins  by  observing  his 
great  respect  for  tho  people."  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  workman, 
and  “no  other  class  is  so  kindly  observed."  This  fellow-feeling 
has  "provoked  his  finest  conceptions,"  and.  moreover,  it  is  "the 
law  of  his  suggestive  style."  We  read: 

“I  speak  of  sympathy  in  a  caricaturist;  essential  if  his  ridi¬ 
cule  is  to  prove  of  influence.  It  implies  in  this  case  a  profundity 
of  character  above  intellectual  triviality.  In  Fomin  it  has 
outgrown  the  barren  province  of  satire  and  emerges  in  a  recent 
series  of  etchings,  oxocutod  at  Lourdes,  in  the  improvisations  of 
an  excited  imagination,  at  last  noble  in  expression;  at  this  point 
tho  satirist  passes  away,  burns  himself  out.  and  the  naked  mind 
celebrates  Lourdes  with  all  its  powers  of  compassion,  the  shrine 
where  miracles  are  invoked  to  restore  sick  creatures  from  the 
death  that  would  cure  them;  but  the  shiver  of  hope  can  not  pass 
his  bitter  pen.  He  gives  them  a  life  of  record,  and  the  work  is 
his  reward ;  because  going  back  to  Rembrandt  nothing  is  so  beau¬ 
tiful.  Yet  they  are  no  mere  story-telling.  The  satire  on  pros¬ 
perity  of  beggars  and  menials  ami  drunkards,  the  daily  satire 
which  any  man  can  see  shifting  about  him  through  a  thousand 
shapes  wherever  lio  moves,  in  Forain  is  mastered  and  distilled 
Into  a  stylo  caustic  and  reticent  as  his  own  (and  their)  habit  of 
thought.  I  would  suggest  that  in  this  style  the  manner  of  the 
people  is  transubstantiated;  its  noble  irony  is  theirs  as  well 
as  his. 

“If  the  scene  represent  a  crisis,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  sacra- 
meuts  of  the  dying,  one  is  made  to  feel,  with  awe.  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  that  crisis.  For  what  is  it?  Two  haggard  men  stretched 


on  their  backs,  a  man  giving  aid.  a  tender,  impotent  priest  bend¬ 
ing  with  a  ritual  gesture,  behind  him  an  acolyte,  robust  and 
quiet,  waits  patiently  for  the  end  of  the  ceremony;  no  more  than 
that.  Description  usually  magnifies  tho  idea  of  death  and  in¬ 
vests  it  with  horror;  here  it  depreciate*  it  and  produces  another 
kind  of  terror,  far  subtler,  because  here  the  inference  reflects  on 
life.  It  is  as  if  the  artist,  evoking  the  scene,  threw  you  this 
sharply  nonchalant  question:  'life  being  what  it  is.  what  is 
there  so  terriblo  in  death?  Look  there!’  But  this  pity  of  in¬ 
difference  at  the  supreme  moment,  when  the  end  and  tho  delivery 
are  in  sight,  becomes  yet  more  keen  when  it  considers  a  scene  in 
which  life,  unrelieved  by  death,  is  tho  subject.  You  havo 

there  the  drawing  of  tho  paralytic 
woman.  Three  figures  compose  the 
design,  each  inclining  toward  tho 
other.  A  nun  is  standing,  raising 
by  the  arm  an  old  peasant  woman, 
who,  bent  with  age  and  disease, 
rises.  assisted  by  her  luistuind,  from 
a  wheel  chair.  She  is  tho  central 
figure;  we  see  merely  her  back  and 
head,  then  the  stiffened  arms,  sup¬ 
ported  on  either  side;  with  that  tho 
whole  story  is  told.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  render  it  by  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  face,  a  doubtful  expon¬ 
ent,  and  one  npt  to  miscarry;  but 
it  appears  in  the  few  hurriml  lines 
of  her  body  and  in  tho  attitude* 
of  her  companions.  Nothing  could 
bo  more  troubling  than  Fomin's 
observation  at  this  point:  Tho  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  solicitude  of 
the  nun  and  that  of  the  man.  It 
is  more  eloquent  in  praise  of  tho 
artist  Ilian  a  sot  eulogy.  Tho  man's 
eyes  are  on  his  wife;  the  nun’s  are 
downcast.  Her  impassive  expres¬ 
sion  is  not  indifference,  tho  if  ho 
raised  his  eyes  and  caught  it,  ho 
might  think  it  such,'  for  he  frowns 
with  distress.  Her  bitter  patienoo 
has  been  worn  smooth  by  ceaseless  contact  with  tho  harshest 
forms  of  suffering;  her  calm  seems  detached  and  uufathoin- 
able,  and  is  in  so  far  religious;  it  must  impress  a  sufferer; 
certainly  it  excite*  the  curiosity  of  an  observer.  If  the  sister 
has  any  thought  at  all,  it  is  evidently  clear,  trained,  and  prac¬ 
tical;  whereas  the  vigorous  peasant  appears  to  us  helpless  as  a 
child,  affectionate  as  a  dog,  bareheaded,  bewildered,  and  doting, 
his  heart  beating  with  greedy  hope.  Then  as  you  look  at  tho 
old  woman's  shoulders  hung  above  her  silly  head  and  at  bor  rigid 
body,  as  searcbingly  as  if  the  artist's  scrutiny  were  turned  on 
you.  you  feel  his  question:  What  kind  or  a  life  froro  up  these 
bones?  and  what  in  fact  could  life  mean  to  her,  brutal  and 
exacting,  year  after  year,  without  outlook,  without  ambition, 
driven  only  by  goading  physical  necessity,  by  treacherous  heroes, 
of  reward,  longer  and  drier  and  more  ingeniously  abusivo  than 
a  beast's  until  finally  here  we  have  tho  end  of  all  effort,  the  con¬ 
summation  of  many  stubborn  impulses,  the  paralytic’s  chair, 
this  plank  for  the  living?" 

Forain  has  evolved  a  technical  method,  ample  as  Rembrandt's, 
says  Mr.  Roeder,  by  way  of  critical  appreciation.  "  He  expresses 
his  idea  without  a  superfluous  mark;  a  few  sweeping  outlines 
suggest  all  that  he  needs  of  the  figure,  the  several  essential  spots 
complete  the  study."  He  began  by  l*eing  literal,  we  are  told, 
and  only  gradually  eliminated  superficialities;  but  “this  syn¬ 
thetic  style  is  always  exact."  "In  one  broad  sweep  of  a  young 
soldier's  arm  at  salute  he  can  put  all  the  dapper  contentment  of 
the  boy;  bo  can  stretch  a  beggar's  hand  so  that  it  will  bog  for¬ 
ever;  he  can  draw  a  politician's  eye,  with  the  good  man  in  lied 


A  few  strokoi  picture 


BLESSING  THE  TROOPS. 

U.  Forain  "upram  hU  Mra  without  >  iupc»fluou«  mark. 
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vast  and  flabby  and  meditative,  so  as  to  transform  the  bedroom 
into  a  senate-ball  and  the  servant  carrying  the  breakfast-tray 
into  an  adoring  public  devouring  the  crumbs.”  It  is  only 
technically,  judges  Mr.  Roeder,  that  Forain  and  the  American 
can  be  compared.  Further: 


he  puts  him  to  bed  and  introduces  the  maid  with  the  breakfast- 
tray.  saying  devilishly ;  *  Monsieur  dreamed  all  night  in  German,’ 
to  which  Jaures  with  a  guilty  sigh:  ’Ah,  yes!  I  dreamed  that  I 
was  speaking  in  the  Reichstag.’ 


"Between  him  and  Robinson,  for  instance,  there  is  barely  an 
illusory  likeness,  that  of  their  gallant  style.  There  is,  I  suppose, 
an  inherent  restriction  in  all  exaggeration  (and  in  particular  of 
the  grotesque)  which  makes  all  cartoonists  alike,  because  all 
are  limited;  certainly  it  is  true  that  there  is  more  resemblance 
between  the  drunk  than  the  sober.  But  to  make  technical  power 
the  ground  of  comparison  in  this  case  is  to  compare  two  instru¬ 
ments  about  equally  perfect;  until  the  performers  play  upon 
them  there  is  no  great  distinction  to  be  made;  when  they  do. 
unfortunately  there  is  no  further  reconciliation  possible.  The 
high-strung,  nervous  chagrin  of  Forain’s  humor  and  the  dry, 
facetious  cast  of  Robinson’s  are,  to  say  the  least,  heterogeneous. 
No  doubt  comparisons  are  doubly  odious  when  two  caricaturists 
are  pitted  and  the  inference  drawn  with  blood;  but  none  the  leas 
selection  breeds. 

“Forain  is  an  excellent  caricaturist,  but  he  is  so  bocause  he 
Is  so  much  more. 

“The  lowest  form  of  caricature  is  that  which  resorts  to  alle¬ 
gory;  the  highest,  that  which  seizes  its  victim  without  violating 
the  shape  of  life;  that  is  legitimate  sorcery.  Consider  in  this 
light  the  American  cartoonists.  How  often  allegory  is  all! 
Roosevelt  at  a  soda-stand,  tho  faucets  ticketed  with  his  party 
measures— sufTragisin,  tariff  reform,  etc.— and  the  question 
What  will  you  havo?  Or  the  Mexicans  as  dwarfs  playing  on  a 
powder-barrel,  tho  United  States;  or  a  mgro  prize-fighter 
crunching  tho  blenched  Is  mo*  of  the  vanquished.  The  last  is  a 
Huhjcct  treated  by  a  cartoonist  (Robinson.  I  think)  in  the  better 
vein  I  havo  indicated.  Ho  produces  Governor  Foss  in  tho  ring 
with  a  fatuous  gesture  deprecating  the  struggle:  ‘No.  no.  gen¬ 
tleman.  wo  can  not  stop  it.'  This  is  nearer  Forain’s  manner, 
when  to  have  a  fling  at  a  kindred  subject,  idyllic  love,  he  draws 
the  '  Bower.’  A  man  and  woman  have  taken  to  love  the  country; 
they  are  sitting  under  a  trellis  by  tho  waterside.  Ho  sprawls 
blissfully  across  the  table,  holding  her  limp  hand;  she  leans 
back  languidly  on  a  stiff,  unyielding  chair;  while  over  the  yawn 
aho  can  not  suppress  a  decent  fan  is  fluttering.  To  this  scone 
an  empty  siphon  and  two  glassew  stand  witnwa;  over  it  her 
abandoned  roiuw  hang  their  heads. 

“  Plainly  Forain  is  no  reformer;  ho  is  imaginative  and  cynical. 
When  he  draws  a  criminal's  head  in  the  dock  (one  of  the  Anar¬ 
chists  of  a  recent  trial)  his  motto  runs:  *  Please  move.  Inspector; 
tho  photographers  eon  not  see  me.’  When  he  draws  Jaurfe.  tho 
Socialist  orator  who  has  been  opposing  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  the  projects  of  military  reform  aimed  against  Germany. 


DIFFICULTY  IS  TUE  WAY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SELECTION. 

Cbohcs  or  Ecosjooto  "  Whsfs  the  matter?" 

— Boanlman  RobUwon  In  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


In  France,  so  we  are  told.  “Forain’s 
wit  is  applauded  (as  if  wit  were  genius!) 
and  Forain's  eye  is  feared,  because  the 
dummies  arc  recognized  true  to  type." 
For  years  he  has  been  publicly  known 
as  a  caricaturist  and  nothing  else,  but 
his  recent  exhibition  reveals  his  beliefs 
and  “the  man  himself." 


EVEN  THE  PENNIES  OK  THE  POOH. 

(C«aarw  In  the  New  York  .Sun.) 

Tho  aik«or1c»I  method  dotnlnsUng  ono  of  the  new  men  umu 
American  carleolurUU. 


"It  is  useless,  and  it  would  be  unjust,  to  oppose  tho  superior 
refinement  of  Forain's  humor  to  that  of  the  Americans;  nor 
do  I  think  that  (tho  the  most  evident)  the  important  consid¬ 
eration.  Anil  a  conscious  effort  for  re¬ 
finement  always  ends  in  affectation.  No. 
not  refinement,  hut  observation.  Does 
an  American  caricaturist  draw  and  ob¬ 
serve  life  like  Hokusai,  for  instance,  the 
'old  man  mad  for  design’  who  died  al¬ 
most  a  centenarian  and  cried  then  that 
if  tho  gods  had  but  given  him  ten  years 
more  bo  might  havo  known  how  to 
draw,  or.  like  Forain  to-day.  whose  oyo 
upon  you  is  a  ruthless  inquisition,  wit  her¬ 
ing  and  dissecting,  in  every  sense  discom¬ 
posing  you,  or,  like  Rembrandt  the  day 
l>eforo  yesterday,  inflamed  with  vision? 
Those  men  were  forever  studying,  noting, 
inquiring,  consuming  the  world  about 
them;  they  absorbed  it  with  such  intensity 
that  the  heat  of  their  perception  refined 
it;  and  bo  if  their  kind  will  do,  the 
American  caricature  will  refine  itself  in¬ 
evitably,  as  consciously  it  never  will." 
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IMMODEST  COLLEGE  ADVERTISING 

ODESTY  in  declaring  its  own  virtues  may  be  bad  for 
the  products  of  commerce,  but  it  seems  to  be  thought 
good  for  colleges.  At  least  the  officers  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  think  so.  In  their 
latest  report  they  observe  that  “any  college  advertising  which 
aims  to  attraot  students  to  an  institution  or  to  a  department 
because  that  institution  or  department  desires  more  students,  is 
almost  sure  to  be  harmful. ’’  Such  a  statement  seems  to  hit  at 
the  roots  of  one  of  the  deep-seated  activities  of  our  college 
administrative  system,  but  the  Foundation  is  not  without  the 
evidence  of  the  kind  of  thing  it  reprobates.  A  Western  college 
is  declared  to  include  in  the  biographies  of  its  professors  such 
details  as  their  editorships  of  college  annuals,  class  notes  on  their 
relative  popularity,  degrees  they  are  expected  to  receive,  the 
scholastic  attainments  of  their  wives,  the  number  of  their 
children,  and  finally  their  portraits,  which,  to  the  cynical  Founda¬ 
tion,  “are  ever  unsatisfactory  intellectual  documents."  The 
publicity  bureau,  as  this  critic  secs  it,  tho  it  may  be  helpful,  yet 
“can  be  made  as  sensational  as  the  most  advanced  yellow 
journal  could  desire.”  The  New  York  Evening  Pott  appears  to 
refuse  to  take  tho  Foundation  with  all  the  seriousness  it  claims 
for  itself,  and  facetiously  remarks  that  this  last  characterisation 
is  “  as  high  a  tribute  as  could  bo  paid  to  what  some  unenlightened 
persons  still  regard  as  a  medieval  institution.*  The  Evening  Pott 
continues  with  citation  and  comment: 

“Alumni  associations  also  come  in  for  a  scoring  on  account 
of  their  efforts  to  recruit  now  students,  and  honorary  degrees  are 
not  exempt  frtyn  blarao,  especially  when  a  small  college  oonfers 
mom  of  them  at  a  commencement  than  degrees  incourse . 

"  'There  should  be  many  scholarships,'  says  I’rofessor  Ste¬ 
venson,  'hut  they  should  be  granted  not  as  gifts,  but  only  upon 
severe  examination.'  Even  in  the  older  institutions,  which  have 
been  more  careful  than  others  in  using  scholarships  as  a  bait 
for  students,  avers  the  Foundation,  'the  distribution  of  fellow¬ 
ships  in  their  graduato  schools  has  generally  gone  on  merrily. 
Without  there  bids,  very  many  graduate  schools  would  bo 
entirely  bereft  of  students.’  The  net  result  of  all  this  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  set  forth  every  college  as  superior  to  every  other. 
Each  ono  has  a  location  that  is  magnificent,  glorious,  unrivaled, 
or  ideal;  an  oquipinent  that  is  thoroughly  or  completely  modern, 
remarkable,  excellent,  or  superb;  a  faculty  of  experienced, 
cultured,  superior,  distinguished,  leading,  or  inspiring  teachers; 
tho  finest  college  spirit  with  the  highest  ideals.” 

What  the  Foundation  wants  to  ace  are  announcements  and 
catalogs  that  ore  “sincere,  honest,  and  modest,”  that  present 
facts  rather  than  claims.  To  which  The  Evening  Pott  adds: 

"Even  this  will  seem  a  hard  saying  to  many.  To  ask  ono 
to  tell  you  his  qualifications  for  a  place,  but  to  bo  modest  in 
doing  it,  is  much  like  urging  him  to  win  a  race,  but  to  be  careful 
not  to  ovor-cxert  himself.  Yet  if  an  institution  which  professes 
tho  highest  intellectual  and  moral  ideals  allows  itself  to  forget 
all  about  them  when  it  takes  to  blowing  its  own  horn,  it  can  hardly 
complain  if,  after  a  while,  tho  rest  of  the  world  pays  little  attention 
to  what  it  says  about  them  at  any  time.  A  more  specific  remedy 
for  whatever  is  wrong  in  tho  present  situation  is  some  sort  of 
legal  restriction  upon  tho  use  of  the  term  'college’  or  ‘university.’ 
In  his  report  for  1911,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  transferred  eighteen  institutions  calling  themselves 
colleges  to  his  list  of  secondary  schools.  Mis  specialist  in  higher 
education  estimated  that  only  fifty-nine  institutions  wore 
granting  degm>s  that  were  wholly  acceptable,  and  only  101 
others  degrees  that  were  approximately  so.  Thes©  220  institu¬ 
tions  comprised  less  than  one-fourth  of  tho  institutions  in  this 
country  calling  themselves  colleges  or  universities.  The  first 
step,  not  only  toward  more  appropriate  college  advertising,  but 
toward  elevating  the  general  t<yie  of  our  educational  life,  is  tho 
separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats.” 

Another  sign  that  the  collegp  fetish  is  on  the  wane  was  shown 
by  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  where  a  writer  recently  held 
that  “not  every  young  man  should  be  urged  to  go  to  college; 
entrance  may  be  the  first  step  ou  the  road  to  hopeless  failure.” 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  CRIMINAL 

WE  ARE  FILLING  our  heads  with  a  lot  of  sentimental 
nonsense  when  we  take  it  without  question  that  tho 
criminal  of  stage  and  fiction  and  the  criminal  of  real 
life  are  one  and  the  same.  Mr.  Arthur  Stringer,  who  knows 
something  about  both  types,  having  dealt  with  them  in  real  life 
for  the  sake  of  his  fiction,  declares  they  are  about  as  wide  apart 
as  the  poles.  Ho  finds  it  high  time  for  some  one  to  point  out  this 
fact  and  to  stop  the  stultification  of  one's  intelligence  with  such 
beliefs.  The  "crime writers,”  he  reminds  us.have  been  "solemnly 
announcing  themselves  as  realists.”  Eveu  editors  are  beginning 
to  affix  foot-notes  to  say  that  their  crime  stories  are  transcripts 
of  real  life.  A  crime  novel  asserts  that  it  is  an  actual  portrayal 
of  police  conditions.  A  playwright  gets  an  ex-oonvict  to  form  a 
member  of  the  cast.  Some  of  the  ways  in  w’hioh  thoso  so-called 
realists  fool  the  gullible  among  us  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  8tringor 
in  the  New  York  Timet  Review  of  Books:  • 

"I  know  of  one  novelist  who  describes  a  safe-breaking  sccno 
wherein  the  master-crook  attaches  a  wire  to  a  chandelier.and  an 
electrode  to  the  ond  of  this  wire,  and  by  tho  dolicioufly  naivo 
means  of  a  mere  lighting  circuit  bums  his  way  through  a  pon¬ 
derous  steel  door.  It  would  be  no  more  ridiculous  to  say  that  ho 
pried  that  door  off  with  his  fountain  pen.  Another  novelist 
with  an  international  reputation  has  his  villain  sit  on  a  steamer's 
deck  and  quietly  read  at  the  mast-head  an  incoming  wireless 
message.  It  is  of  little  oonsequence,  of  course,  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  operator  in  tho  wireless  room  is  compelled  to  have 
a  microphone  of  the  most  delicate  nature  held  close  to  his  ear 
before  he  can  even  pick  up  that  same  incoming  nnwsoge.  This 
same  villain,  I  take  it.  could  stand  on  the  Singer  Tower  and  hear 
a  hairpin  fall  off  a  bureau  up  in  All>any.  An  important  feature 
in  a  reigning  ‘realistic*  crook  play  is  a  Maxim  silencer,  which  is 
used  on  a  revolver,  despito  the  fact  that  a  silencer  can  not  be  and 
never  has  been  attached  to  a  revolver.  In  still  another  Broad¬ 
way  sleuth-play  a  woman  under  suspicion  casually  taken  up 
a  sheet  of  writing-paper  from  the  desk  of  a  man  mysteriously 
murdered.  The  detective  on  tho  trail  of  the  offender  holds  up 
this  sheet  to  the  audience,  showing  the  finger-prints  thereon  im¬ 
prest  as  plainly  marked  as  ink  spots.  Now,  the  murder'd  gentle¬ 
man  may  or  may  not  have  had  tho  hobby  of  inditing  his  corre- 
spondenee  on  chemically  sensitixod  note-paper.  Or.  on  the  other 
hand,  tho  lady  under  suspicion  may  have  been  opening  a  tin 
of  printer's  ink  in  one  of  the  rooms  off-stage.  But  without  one 
of  these  two  extremely  remote  contingencies  the  overeonvenient 
appearance  of  thoso  nice  black  blots  must  In1  uoeopt«*d  as  either 
absurd  or  miraculous." 

These  are  perhaps  only  alwurditics  showing  how  shallow  is  tho 
author's  real  knowledge  of  crime.  His  portrayal  of  tho  criminal 
himself,  Mr.  Stringer  avers,  is  a  more  open  and  offensive  sin: 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  romantic  criminal.  By  this  I 
mean  that  there  is  no  romance  about  professional  crime.  There 
is  no  Raffles  in  real  life.  As  McClusky  once  said  down  at  I’olico 
Headquarters:  'A  crook  is  a  crook  at  heart.  Day  or  night, 
drunk  or  sober,  he  is  swayed  by  his  criminal  instincts.' 

"The  playwright  who  exploits  crime  loves  to  have  his  hero  bad 
only  nor’-nor’-east.  When  tho  wind  is  in  the  other  quarter  he 
is  the  gentlest  of  lovers  and  the  most  impeccable  of  characters. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  book  criminal.  Even  his  felonies  are 
prompted  by  a  supposedly  ameliorating  love  of  adventure.  Ho 
follows  the  gentle  art  of  burglary  for  the  thrill  that's  in  it.  Ho 
likes  the  game  for  the  game’s  suke.  He  makes  house-breaking  and 
highway  robbery  lose-  half  their  evil  by  losing  all  their  gross! less. 
Ho  seduces  you  into  the  belief  that  it’s  quite  fit  and  proper  for 
him  to  take  toll  of  the  overjeweled  ladies  who  are  enjoying  tho 
same  week-end  with  him  in  the  same  country  house,  or  to  exact 
midnight  largesse  from  the  altogether  unsympathetic  jeweler  who 
has  not  appreciated  his  devil-may-care  audacities,  his  good  breed¬ 
ing.  and  his  languidly  enunciated  epigrams.  Wo  remember 
that  it's  only  human  to  sympathize  with  the  bad  and  toleruto 
the  good.  We  follow  our  fiction-made  villain  through  his  round 
of  denatured  adventures;  we  feel  that  he  is  being  true  to  some 
wider  scheme  of  things  than  the  trivial  laws  that  he  is  breaking; 
we  like  to  witness  his  leap  through  the  paper  hoops  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  while  swayed  by  those  emotions  which  we  nn’ard  as  etcrnul. 
We  watch  him  in  a  pink  light,  or  we  sis-  him  stalk  through  his 
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chapters  like  a  Christy  illustration,  and  we  imagine  that  we  have 
at  last  come  face  to  face  with  the  somber  and  true  side  of  this 
seamy  life  of  ours.  But  he's  no  more  the  real  criminal  of  to-day 
than  is  Ali  Baba  or  Robin  Hood  of  yesterday.  And  his  adven¬ 
tures  are  no  more  actual  criminal  life  than  were  the  adventures 
of  the  Forty  Thieves.  You  are  really  eating  pink  gumdrop*  and. 
from  their  color,  imagining  them  raw  beef. 

“The  habitual  criminal  is  always  a  defective.  If  he  is  not  a 
weakling  physically,  he’s  a  weakling  mentally,  llis  ranks  are 
recruited  from  incompetents  and  degenerates.  His  mind  may 
not  differ  much  from  the  ordinary  man's  in  many  respects,  but  it 
is  a  mind  that  is  either  stupid  and  narrow  on  the  one  hand  or 
passionate  and  uncontrolled  on  the  other.  He  has  a  craving 
for  alcohol,  for  drugs,  or  for  artificial  and  unhealthy  excitement. 
Only  too  often  his  spirit  has  been  further  brutalized  by  the 
cruelties  of  jail  punishment.  He  is  a  man  of  no  settled  place  of 
abode,  no  knowledge  of  trade,  and  no 
desire  for  honest  work;  no  technical 
equipment  for  earning  his  living;  no 
place  in  the  industrial  scheme  of 
things.  He  is  u  graduate  in  idleness, 
who  will  live  off  a  woman  if  he  is  able 
to.  blackjack  an  invalid  if  need  be. 
sli*ep  in  verminous  lodging-houses, 
and  poison  his  own  enfeebled  body 
with  fusel-oil  whisky.  Inspector 
Schmittberger  once  told  how  even 
Monk  Kastman  begged  to  be  put  in 
a  cell  !>coauHO  ho  didn’t  have  a  gun 
and  the  Kellys  were  after  him. 

'When  I’d  thrown  him  out  of  the 
station-house,'  Schmittberger  said, 

'he  slunk  into  a  hallway  and  went 
to  his  kennel  by  way  of  the  roofs.' 

And,  as  this  same  Inspector  has 
pointed  out.  the  spirit  of  adventure 
no  more  enters  into  the  make-up  of 
the  Hast  Side  criminal  than  does  the 
reaped  for  women  or  the  will  to  work. 

As  Schmittberger  put  it,  ho’s  usually 
a  cadet  out  of  work . 

“The  lost  time  I  was  down  at  Po¬ 
lice  Headquarters  I  happened  to  see 
a  burglar  who  had  bocome  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  in  the  evening 
papers .  This  devil-may-care  robber, 
whose  newspaper  description  had 
excited  such  sympathy  uinong  dove- 
eyed  ladies,  was  being  put  through 
his  Identification  Bureau  examina¬ 
tion.  mugged  and  measured.  I 
watched  him  take  off  his  poor  old. 
run-over,  gu ping- toed  shoes  to  get 

ready  for  the  Bertillon  measurements.  There  wen*  no  sole*  or 
feat  left  to  his  socks.  Ho  was  not  terrified,  but  just  pathetically 
ill-nourished  and  ill-clothed  and  anemic  and  unclean  and  sunken- 
cheeked.  His  teeth  were  bad  and  his  vapid  blue  eye*  were  fool¬ 
ish-looking.  His  whole  life  was  foolish,  just  as  his  commitment 
for  so  many  years  up  the  river  must  have  struck  the  presiding 
judge  as  foolish,  if  that  judge  was  a  man  of  thought.” 

This  is  one  of  the  ways,  as  the  late  P.  T.  Bamum  found  out, 
that  the  public  loves  to  bo  fooled.  And  wo  love  it.  adds  Mr. 
Stringer,  because  “under  the  veneer  of  civilization  exist  our 
racial  and  elemental  passions.”  Further: 

• 

“As  Felix  Adlerhas  said,  the  criminal  instinct  is  more  deeply 
rootl'd  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  us  survives  an  older  and 
rebellious  spirit  of  adventure.  It  crops  out  in  childhood,  when 
the  healthv-hodied  boy  aches  to  be  a  pirate  or  a  I lead  wood  Dick. 
Then,  as  life  becomes  more  restricted,  we  have  a  greater  weakness 
for  the  audacity  of  man  rebelling  against  powers  older  and  greater 
than  himself.  The  more  wo  are*  hemmed  in  by  law.  the  more  wo 
like  the  man  who  can  defy  what  we  have  to  respect.  The  core 
of  romance  is  peril.  There  is  a  zest  in  uncertainties.  The 
romantic  criminal  unmasks  our  potentialities.  ...  In  fact, 
nearly  all  the  literature  of  the  world  is  about  its  wicked  people, 
from  Adam  and  Cain  down  to  the  ’Iliad ‘and  Ali  Balia  and  Shaki-s- 
peare  and  Hugo  and  Stevenson.  But  there  is  much  written  about 
the  wicked  that  will  never  be  literature,  and  the  first  and  greatest 
reason  why  it  can’t  lie  literature  is  because  it  isn’t  true.  It  is 
neither  true  to  humanity  nor  true  to  facts.” 


RECORDING  THE  INDIAN'S  MUSIC 

HK  FAD  OF  "RAG-TIME”  has  set  going  all  sorts  of 
speculations  and  theories  regarding  its  origin.  Most 
people  instinctively  assign  it  to  the  negro;  but  the 
Indian  also,  according  to  Miss  Natalie  Curtis,  is  to  be  credited 
with  a  hand  in  it.  The  syncopation,  which  is  a  predominent 
feature  of  all  rag-time,  as  she  observes  in  The  Craftsman,  "is 
an  absolutely  essential  element  in  the  songs  of  our  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  of  many  tribes."  Miss  Curtis,  who  is  an  authority 
on  the  music  of  our  aboriginal  tribes,  insinuates  that  here,  indeed, 
may  be  the  ultimate  source  of  this  peculiar  rhythm,  for  "doubt¬ 
less  the  negroes  in  the  South  beard  tho  tom-tom  and  the  sharply 


accentuated  rhythms  of  Indian  song  from  the  surrounding 
tribe*  with  whom  they  mixt  to  some  extent  prior  to  the  removal 
of  the  Southern  Indians  to  Indian  Territory.” 

In  connection  with  this  insistent  inquiry,  if  for  no  higher 
motive,  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  Mr.  Geoffrey  O'Hara, 
recently  appointed  by  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington 
to  record  the  tribal  songs  and  music  of  all  American  Indians, 
began  his  work  in  New  York  City  by  taking  his  first,  phonographic 
records  of  the  songs  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  who  were  here  on  a 
visit  from  Glacier  National  Park.  Montana.  Musical  America 
(New  York)  gives  three  statements: 

“During  the  stay  of  the  red  men  in  New  York.  Mr.  O’Hara  is 
having  them  sing  into  phonographs,  and  the  records  will  bo  sent 
on  to  Washington  to  be  put  in  the  Government  archives,  thereby 
preserving  for  all  time  the  music  of  the  original  Americans,  who 
are  rapidly  passing  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

"The  accompanying  picture'  shows  the  Indians  singing  to  the 
phonographs  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O'Hara.  The  Indians 
could  hardly  grasp  the  idea  at  first  of  how  they  could  sing  into 
a  tin  horn  and  thereby  record  their  music.  After  the  first  song 
had  been  sung,  however,  the  reproduction  was  given  them  in  a 
few  minutes  and  the  magic  of  the  o|>eration  was  bewildering 
to  them.  They  thought  it  was  tho  most  wonderful  of  all  tho 
wonders  they  have  seen  since  their  invasion  of  Greater  New 
York.  Mr.  O'Hara  will  have  them  sing  daily  to  his  phonograph 
while  the  Indians  are  in  New  York." 


INDIANS  8INOINO  FOR  UNCLE  SAM. 

The  figures  from  the  rewdw'a  left  are  the  recording  opwator.  Geoffrey  O'Hara,  tho  chief*.  Medicine 
Owl.  Big  Top.  and  Long  Tima  Sleep,  of  Glacier  National  Park  Kmorvatlon. 


Religion  and  Social  Service 


LIFTING  THE  BAN  ON  THE  THEATER 


THE  TRADITIONAL  HOSTILITY  to  the  theater  held 
so  long  by  the  Church  has  within  the  past  few  .weeks  been 
impugned  in  religious  gatherings  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  The  Methodist  denomination  have  formerly  been  par¬ 
ticularly  determined  in  their  stand,  and  successive  General  Con¬ 
ferences  have  refused  to  rescind  the  disciplinary  regulation  frown¬ 
ing  upon  attendance  at  theatrical  entertainments.  Yet  in  a 
recent  annual  conference  in  New  Haven.  Conn..  I*rof.  Henry 
Wade  Rogers,  a  prominent  Methodist  layman,  is  reported  to 
have  “exprest  in  strong  terms  his  disapproval  of  the  rule  in  (the 
Book  of  Discipline,  which  puts  under  formal  ban  the  practise  of 
theater-going."  The  Congrrgalionalitl  (Boston),  which  calls 
attention  to  this  fact,  thinks  that  "the  raising  anew  of  the 
question  by  I*rufessor  Rogers  may  indicate  another  attempt  at 
the  next  General  Conference  to  recure  the  removal  of  this  ob¬ 
jectionable  clause."  And  it  goes  on  to  enumerate  other  efforts: 

"This  same  general  subject  was  agitated  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  tho  Free  Church  Council  of  Gseat  Britain  in  Newcastle,  when 
a  prominent  delegate  argued  i*arnc«tly  that  no  formal  attitude  of 
opposition  should  Ih>  taken  by  the  churches  to  the  theater,  when 
such  an  attitude  was  contradicted  so  openly  and  constantly 
by  many  members  of  the  churches.  In  Chicago  the  Methodist 
ministers  have  devoted  a  meeting  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.” 

The  Congregalionaitit  also  prints  in  the  same  issue  an  article 
by  Prof.  Henry  II .  Walker,  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
who  points  out  tin*  wholesome  influence  of  certain  play*  which 
have  been  running  successfully  in  recent  years  in  a  number  of 
American  citiew.  He  mentions  "The  Servant  in  the  House." 
"Tho  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back."  and  "The  Dawn  of  a 
To-morrow,"  and  believe*  that  this  class  «if  play*  "should  have 
tho  recognition  of  thus.*  who  stand  for  the  higher  life  of  the 
community,  and  that  the  general  position  of  Christians  should 
bo  one,  not  of  total  abstinence,  but  of  wise  discrimination."  He 
declares  that  the  theater  "is  vindicating  its  right  to  Ik*  counted, 
not  simply  as  an  educational  agency,  but  as  an  agency  making 
for  righteousness  and  social  justice,"  adding: 

"That  the  theater  renders  this  ministry  in  its  own  way.  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  way  of  organized  religion,  is  a  distinct  advantage, 
for  it  makes  uli  appeal  to  multitude*  whom  the  Church  and 
kindred  movements  seldom  if  ever  reach.  There  never  was 
needed  more  than  to-day  the  spirit  of  just  discrimination  in  the 
judgment  passed  upon  the  theater  by  the  Church.  That  which 
is  corrupt  in  it  should  lie  unqualifiedly  condemned.  Plays  that 
are  a  stench  in  tin-  nostrils  of  decency  should  be  driven  to  cover 
by  an  aroused  public  sentiment.  But  just  as  truly  should  the 
good  and  uplifting  receive  the  support  and  encourage  incut  of 
good  men.  1 1  ought  to  become  more  and  more  profitable  to  acn  e 
tho  public  with  that  which  elevates  taste  and  minister*  to  the 
creation  of  ideal*.  It  ought  to  be  made  tinaneially  hazardous  to 
attempt  anything  els**.  The  theater  is  the  public's  servant,  not 
its  master.  It  caters  to  public  demands.  It  thrive*  on  the 
public's  purse.  We.  the  public,  may  ha\e  what  we  want,  when 
wo  want  it,  and  when  we  are  ready  to  pay  the  price  for  it.  not 
in  coin,  but  in  discrimination,  in  the  eondemnation  of  the  evil, 
in  sympathetic  support  of  t  lie  good.  The  problem  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  The  size,  character,  ideals,  and  spirit  of  the  local 
Community  are  vital  factors  involved.  Still,  any  community 
which  has  enough  of  religion  and  morality  to  support  schools 
and  churches  can  also  unite  in  the  creation  and  support  of 
healthful  amusement  for  all  of  its  citizens." 

The  editor  declares  that  he  is  in  "hearty  accord"  with  the 
principle  of  cooperation  advocated  by  the  theological  professor, 
saying: 

"The  dramatic  element  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 


instinct*,  is  so  capable  when  wisely  guided,  not  only  of  furnishing 
the  needed  recreation  for  multitudes  engaged  in  monotonous  toil, 
but  of  being  made  subservient  to  moral  ends,  that  to  denounco 
and  taboo  all  its  manifestations  is  unreasonable  and  injudicious. 
Most  churches  of  our  own  order  have  frankly  admitted  that  tho 
uncompromising  attitude  toward  the  theater,  which  circum¬ 
stances  might  have  justified  in  former  time*,  cannot  wisely  bo 
held  to-day.  Indued,  many  modern  parish  houses  an*  built  with 
stages  and  footlights  and  other  provision  for  an  occasional  enter¬ 
tainment  of  tho  dramatic  order,  and  in  chapels  and  Sunday' -school 
rooms  plays  are  frequently  given  and  considered  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  Church’s  ministry  to  the  social  life  of  tho  community. 

"With  such  marked  recognition  within  the  Church  of  tho 
dramatic  instinct,  and  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  Church 
members  attending  the  theater,  ut  least  occasionally,  formal 
action  discountenancing  the  theater  seems  perilously  close  to 
hypocrisy.  Far  better  is  it  for  tin*  Church  to  bring  its  influence 
to  bear  in  all  legitimate  ways,  to  banish  demoralizing  plays  and 
to  proven t  the  theater  from  becoming  so  purely  commercialized 
that  it  will  pander  to  the  lowest  instinct*  of  humanity." 

Certain  cilie*  an*  mentioned  as  doing  useful  pioneer  work: 

"Tho  old  city  of  Northampton  in  Massachusetts  is  this  year 
tryinr  out  an  intereating  experiment  in  undertaking  to  control 
a*  a  municipality  tho  theatrical  prrforma rices  offered  the  public. 
The  generosity  of  a  prominent  citizen,  the  eooperation  of  the  city 
authorities,  and  the  interest  and  assistance  of  Smith  College 
profewsors  have  made  it  possible  to  organize  a  group  of  actors  and 
actresses  n-ruited  from  different  part*  of  the  country  who  are 
now  known  as  the  Northampton  Player-.  They  make  their 
home  in  the  city,  are  recognized  Modally,  and  an*  looked  upon  as 
contributor*  to  the  better  life  of  the  city  in  some  such  way  ns 
the  public  arhool  teacher*  an*  serving  it. 

"Every  w***k  a  new  play  is  brought  on.  the  character  of  which 
is  satisfactory  to  discriminating  supporter*  of  the  movement  and 
which  at  the  same  time  i*attrartivc  and  popular  enough  to  iiisun* 
good  audience*  from  night  to  nig.it.  Them*  players  themselves 
like  this  more  |K-rmanein  and  normal  relationship  to  the  com¬ 
munity  better  thnn  they  do  tho  nomadic  life  of  average  stage 
folk.  The  rat*-*  are  n*a.*onnl*l*-  and  tin*  r***|>oii*c  from  factory 
worker*  and  other  manual  lalnu-cr*.  some  of  whom  have  hitherto 
nquandcrod  their  earning*  ami  time  on  cheap  picture  shows,  is 
gratifying.  This  Northampton  experiment  has  reached  tho 
point  when-  its  value  Isoth  in  furnishing  legitimate  entertainment 
and  in  bringing  all  cln-«cs  of  citizens  together  in  profitable  contact 
with  one  another  is  evident.  In  Pawtucket,  R.  I..  largely  through 
the  initiative  of  a  Congregational  minister.  Rev.  J.  1).  Dingwoll, 
a  civic  theater  has  just  been  opened. 

"No  earnest  Christian  will  frequent  or  countenance  tin*  theater 
that  ii»|iair«  his  spiritual  life  or  chill*  hi*  zeal  in  ( 'hristian  service. 
Its  \ alue  to  him  in  the  way  of  recreation  and  diversion  is  not.  un- 
liko  that  of  n  good  novel.  But  the  earnest  Christian  will  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  multitude  of  young  people  may  not 
have  enough  discrimination  to  use  the  theater  without  being 
harmed  by  it.  To  provent  such  deterioration  of  character 
through  establishing  in  young  lives  habits  of  self-r«*straint  ami  a 
loyalty  to  the  loadirxhip  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  and  all  other 
difficult  matters  is  thp  duty  of  the  Church.  In  addition  to  that, 
it  should  be  ready  to  recognize  and  aid  the  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession  and  the  workers  for  social  betterment  who 
an*  striving  to  make  the  theater  a  blessing  rather  than  a  eurso  to 
America." 

The  ('hriitian  Work  (New  York),  '[leaking  of  the  farewell  per¬ 
formances  Mr.  Forties  Robertson  is  now  giving  in  London, 
observes: 

"A  clowing  appreciation  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  appeared 
in  Thr  Itmly  Xr  ire  recently  froni  the  pen  of  ’A.  (i.  (I.,’  in  which 
the  great  actor’s  peculiar  quality  is  exprest  in  a  single  sentence: 
‘He  is  a  moralist  before  he  is  an  actor.’  wrote  Mr.  Gardiner; 
•a  spiritual  influence  more  than  an  artistic  satisfaction.’  An 
actor  may  not  only  be  a  Christian,  but  a  teacher  of  Christian 
truth  as  well." 
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A  SAINTHOOD  OF  SCIENCE 

TO  MAX  has  been  given  "a  triple  gospel— of  his  soul,  of 
his  goods,  of  his  body.”  These  words  of  Sir  William 
Osier’s  naturally  bring  the  query,  what  should  be  "the 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  gospel  of  the  body,  toward 
the  men  who  have  given  us  this  gospel?"  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  director  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Now  York,  and  a  paleontologist  of  note,  puts  this  question 
In  The  Churchman  (New  York,  Prot.  Epis.),  and  answers  it  by 
declaring  that  there  should  be  a  statue  of  Louis  Pasteur  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Di- 
vino,  and  that  wo  should  "insti- 
tute  a  new  order  of  sainthood  ” 
for  men  who,  like  him,  "showed 
the  way  to  the  physical  redemp¬ 
tion  of  man.”  Some  such  tribute, 
thinks  Dr.  Osborn,  would  have 
boon  rendered  to  Pasteur  if  he 
had  lived  in  "the  early  centuries 
of  tho  Church  before  there  had 
arisen  any  divoroo  between  the 
study  of  nature  and  tho  matters 
of  the  spirit,"  and  "had  won  the 
love  of  his  generation  and  the 
reverence  of  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  by  his  mighty  works." 

And  the  writer  add/’ 

"Our  belief  to-day  is  that  Pas¬ 
teur  should  stand  as  u  symbol  of 
the  profound  und  intimate  rela¬ 
tion  which  must  develop  between 
the  study  of  nature  and  tho  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  man,  between  our 
present  and  future  knowledge  of 
unture  and  the  development  of 
our  religious  conceptions  and 
beliefs." 

Not  that  Professor  Osborn  is 
here  propounding  any  new  the¬ 
ory.  He  quotes  St.  Augustine 
and  Dante  to  show  their  "theol¬ 
ogy  was  imbued  with  a  deeply  IIKNKY  PAIKI 

thoistic  view  of  nature."  Hut  Wh..»uipe»u*new  onjw  or 
since  their  days  _ 

!'tho  Church  has  passed  through 

a  very  critical  period  of  skepticism  as  regards  nature.  This  is 
perhaps  an  original  view  of  skepticism,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
ovading  its  application;  if  nature  represents  tho  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Clod,  to  be  blind  to  its  interpretation  is  a  form  of 
skepticism— devout  and  well  intentioned  tho  it  may  be.  ...  If 
the  laws  of  nature  are  manifestations  of  the  divine  power  and 
wisdom,  as  wo  proclaim  in  our  services,  the  attitudo  of  the 
Church  toward  these  laws  should  not  be  hesitant,  defensive,  or 
apologetic,  but  active,  receptive,  and  aggressive. 

"Considered  in  this  way.  the  great  scientific  inquiry  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  far  from  being  regarded 
as  destructive,  is  a  constructive,  purifying,  and  regenerating 
movement;  it  takes  us  back  to  the  lost  faith  of  our  fathers,  a 
faith  which  spiritualized  the  Old  Testament,  a  faith  which  finds 
in  nature  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  order  of  things.  If  New¬ 
ton  opened  to  us  the  new  heavens.  Darwin  showed  us  the  new 
earth,  Pasteur  showed  the  way  to  the  physical  redemption  of 
man.  If  wo  were  to  rewrite  the  Litany  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  for  tho  passage  ‘From  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us.'  wo  should  read.  'From  ignorance  of  thy  laws 
and  disobedience  of  thy  commands,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.'  " 

From  the  standpoint  of  "this  older  teaching  of  Augustine 
and  Dante,"  according  to  Dr.  Osborn. 

"The  life  work  of  Louis  Pasteur  was  more  than  humanitarian, 
it  was  more  than  scientific,  it  was  religious.  He  regarded  nat¬ 


ural  processes  which  in  their  superficial  view  appear  relentless, 
cruel,  wholly  inexplicable,  as  part  of  a  possibly  beneficent  order 
of  things;  ho  again  revealed  through  his  profound  insight, 
through  his  unparalleled  toil,  discouragement .  and  oven  scorn 
on  the  part  of  his  contemporaries,  deeper  laws  which  are  benefi¬ 
cent.  protective,  and  restorative  in  action.  He  was  the  evan¬ 
gelist  of  Osier's  ‘third  gospel': 

"  ‘And  the  third  gospel,  the  gospel  of  his  body,  which  brings 
man  into  relation  with  nature— a  true  aangelion,  the  glad  tidings 
of  a  conquest  beside  which  all  others  sink  into  insignificance — 
is  tho  final  conquest  of  nature,  out  of  which  has  come  man's 
redemption  of  man.'  " 

And  this  brings  the  final  question  regarding  the  recognition 

of  such  service: 

"Should  we  not  institute  a  new 
order  of  sainthood  for  men  liko 
Pasteur?  Could  wo  find  one  more 
eminent  for  consecration,  piety, 
and  servieo  in  life  and  character 
than  this  devout  investigator? 
Entrance  to  this  order  would  ho 
granted  to  thosu  who  through  tho 
study  of  nature  have  extended 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge, 
have  bestowed  incomparable 
blessings  on  tho  human  race, 
have  relieved  human  suffering, 
have  sav'd  or  prolong'd  human 
life.  Would  not  a  statue  of  I-ouis 
Pasteur  in  thq  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  proclaim  tho 
faith  of  the  modern  Church  thut 
tho  two  great  historic  movements 
of  Love  and  of  Knowledge,  of 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual,  and 
the  physical  well-boing  of  man, 
are  harmonious  jmrts  of  u  singlo 
and  eternal  truth?  On  the  base 
of  such  n  statue  might  bo  in¬ 
scrib'd  the  words  written  nt  tho 
most  perplexing  period  of  Pa*- 
teur’s  life: 

"  ‘(Jod  grant  that  by  my  per¬ 
severing  labors  I  may  bring  a 
little  stone  to  tho  frail  and  ill- 
assured  edifice  of  our  knowlodgo 
of  thoso  deep  mysteries  of  Life 
and  Death  where  all  our  intel¬ 
lects  have  so  lamentably  failed.'  " 


auMarasnacnssr.  CHANGING  A  CHURCH 

NAME  Many  person*  are  not 
altogether  pleased  with  the  sound 
of  their  own  names,  hut,  so  it  is  pointed  out,  most  of  these 
dissatisfied  on«*s  "have  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  not  to 
make  themselves  ridiculous  before  their  neighbors  and  friends 
byehanging  their  names  from  .Smith,  Jones,  and  Robinson  to 
something  more  high-sounding  and  aristocratic."  A  parallel 
to  the  disgruntl'd  minority  is  found  by  G.  Monroe  Royce  in 
tho  section  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  who  wish  to 
change  their  name  to  "The  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  America.” 
The  diocese  of  California  has  indeed  voted  for  this  change.  In 
The  Independent  Mr.  Rovco  writes: 

"The  leader  of  this  movement  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  a  clergy¬ 
man  with  English  orders,  who  has  not  been  a  dozen  years  in 
this  country,  and  who  is  still  a  ‘British  subject.’  This  gentle¬ 
man  is  carrying  on  a  most  active,  vigorous,  and  militant  ‘cam¬ 
paign  for  the  change  of  name,’  to  uso  his  own  words,  and  is  ask¬ 
ing  the  public  to  subscribe  to  his  war  chest.  He  has  circular¬ 
ized  the  whole  clerical  body  of  the  Church,  and  bas  succeeded, 
so  it  seems,  in  capturing  the  diocese  (California)  in  which  ho 
is  at  present  residing,  and  he  has  accomplished  this  result  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  Ho  must 
therefore  be  an  opponent  worthy  of  respect,  whatever  ono  may 
think  of  his  propaganda.  The  leader  of  this  agitation  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  was  also  a  ‘priest’  with  English  orders  and  with¬ 
out  American  citizenship.  But  this  distinguished  doctor  of 
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divinity  is  no  longer  in  orders  and  has  left  the  eountry.  .  .  . 
-These  nu«  are  not.  or  course,  conscious  of  anything  like 
disloyally  to  this  historic  American  Church:  they  are  simply 
out  of  touch  with  the  temper  of  the  American  people,  whieh  has 
little  patience  with  such  ecclesiastical  tomfoolery. 

"The  American  people  have,  once  for  all.  accorded  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Christian  Church  organization  the  name  Catholic,  and  they 
have  at  the  same  time  accorded  to  all  other  Christian  Churches 
the  comprehensive  appellation  of  Crotc*tant.  and  all  King 
George's  horn's  and  all  King  George's  men  can’t  pull  these  two 
names  down  from  the  places  which  have  been  assigned  them 
by  this  common  consent.  This  may  be  the  result  of  ignorance, 
and  these  agitators  may  know  much  more  than  the  rest  of  us 
about  the  proper  meaning  of  Catholic  and  I’rnteitant.  But 
illiterate  as  this  verdict  of  the  American  people  may  be.  it  is  a 
Anal  judgment,  und  1  advise  these  very  superior  person*  to  accept 
it  and  cease  inakiug  themselves  a  nuisance  and  the  Kpiacopal 
Church  ridiculous." 


MR.  MORGAN  AS  A  CHURCHMAN 

ALL  THE  CRITICISM  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  it  stilled 

/-\  when  it  comes  to  the  discussion  of  his  church  activi- 
^  ties.  As  a  financier,  of  course,  he  represented  all  that 
to  tho  trust-breaker  is  anathema.  But  his  rector  and  his  ’bishop 
have  a  personal  story  to  tell  that  will  not  bo  uninteresting  even 
to  tho#©  who  find  a  tlaw  in  his  other  activities.  From  the  Rev. 
Karl  Reiland,  reetbr  of  St.  George’s.  New  York,  wo  learn  that 
non©  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  manifold  interests  in  the  world  of  high 
finance  over  minified  his  interest  and  attention  to  religious 
duty.  He  worshiped  weekly  in  St.  George’s  when  in  the  city, 
passed  the  collection  plate  there,  and.  indwd.  "he  was  the  most 
approachable  of  men  whenever  anything  pertaining  to  religion 
und  the  church  required  his  attention."  He  was  never  a  talker; 
nor  wa#  he  very  patient  with  those  who  liked  long-drawn-out 
discussion  of  irrelevant  matters.  But  "ho  was  always  generous 
to  every  project  that  required  financial  assistance,  or  the  trained, 
far-seeing  observation  of  a  comprehensive  mind."  If.  in  the 
councils  of  the  church,  he  seldom  addrvst  the  chair  himsadf. 
observes  Mr.  Reiland.  it  was  "because  of  humility  rather  than 
shyness,"  but  "no  one  and  nothing  iwcaped  his  observation,  or 
fuiled  to  receive  his  criticism  or  encouragement  as  the  matter 
deserved."  In  The  Outlook  (April  12)  Mr.  Reiland  writes 
further: 

"Mr.  Morgan’s  devotion  to  religion  is  perhaps  beat  known 
in  St.  George's  Church,  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a  lifelong 
member,  and  which,  as  an  institutional  church,  represent*  his 
idea  of  applied  Christianity.  He  became  a  vestry-man  in  1868, 
junior  warden  in  IMSl.  and  senior  warden  in  1KD0.  which  office 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  No  one  knows  the  extent  of 
his  generosity  in  and  about  St.  George's.  He  was  regularly 
at  the  Sunday  morning  service  when  in  this  country,  and  al¬ 
ways  look  up  the  collection  in  the  center  aisle.  On  communion 
Sunday  he  remained  to  neeive  communion.  He  followed  every 
won!  of  the  service  and  sermon  with  devout  attention,  and 
the  pn-sent  rector  is  thankful  for  his  habit  of  giving  wise  and 
helpful  criticisms  of  services,  sermons,  and  general  parochial 
policy. 

"He  came  early  to  the  church,  eagerly  mounting  the  steps,  spe¬ 
cially  animated  with  a  kind  of  youthful  joy  when  surrounded 
by  the  members  of  his  family.  After  putting  arid*’  hat  and 
coat,  he  would  walk  up  and  down  the  broad  aisle  gr»eting  every 
one  who  eared  to  *|>cak  to  him.  rich  and  poor  a'ike.  or  take  his 
stand  with  the  parish  clergy  near  the  entrances  to  welcome  the 
gathering  worshipers.  Mr.  Morgun  has  frequently  said  that, 
next  to  hi*  immediate  family,  nothing  on  earth  was  so  dear  to 
hi*  heart  as  St.  Gi-orge’s  Church. 

"Hi*  warm-hearted  personality,  his  cordial  hand-clasp,  will 
Im>  missed,  as  greatly  a*  they  were  eagerly  looked  for.  by  hun¬ 
dreds  to  whom  they  meant  no  less  than  encouragement  in  a  com¬ 
mon  faith  und  the  blessing  of  a  friend.  He  did  not  like  to  place 
a  contribution  in  the  collection  plate  *to  be  seen  of  mm.'  but 
often  sent  his  gift*  privately.  Tho  he  lik*d  especially  a  certain 
pew.  and  sat  in  it  when  he  found  it  vacant,  he  was  glad  to  feel 
that  the  size  of  the  congregation  sometimes  forced  him  to  sit 


elsewhere,  and  prided  himself  upon  bang  the  warden  of  a  really 
free  church." 

Mr.  Morgan's  religious  feeling  found  its  outlet  chiefly  in 
music.  The  rector  of  St.  George's  has  some  interesting  facts 
to  narrate: 

"Ho  was  enthusiastic  for  congregational  singing,  urging  that 
all  music,  and  especially  the  hymns,  should  be  selected  to  that 
end.  His  knowledge  of  hymns  was  remarkable,  even  to  the.* 
choice  of  tun«*s,  and  the  custom  of  always  using  certain  tunes 
with  the  hymns  in  the  service#  at  St.  George's  in  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  due  to  his  interest.  I  never  knew  any  one  who  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  choice  of  hymns.  Altho  I  had  known  Mr. 
Morgan  for  several  years,  my  first  conference  with  him  when 
I  came  here  was  largely  about  St.  George’s  music.  He  said, 
'Please  do  not  change  our  hymn-ringing  till  you  know  our 
method.  When  !  don’t  like  a  hymn  tune.  I  always  sit  down.' 
I  never  saw  him  sit  down.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  new 
Centennial  Chapel  last  fall,  he  came  from  his  office  Saturday 
afternoon*  and  entered  the  cha]>cl  alone.  As  soon  us  I  learned 
of  this  hahit  I  used  to  go  over  regularly  to  meet  him  there. 
Sometime#  I  found  him  kneeling  in  prayer,  or  reading,  or  sing¬ 
ing  a  hymn  without  organ,  and  alone.  He  seemed  as  happy 
as  a  child  if  I  lent  for  one  of  our  organists  to  play  the  hymns  for 
us.  He  would  stand  in  the  chancel  singing  and  heating  the 
time,  with  book  in  hand,  thoroughly  enjoying  every  moment. 
The  door#  were  always  closed  -no  one  but  the  nged  sexton  and 
myself  knew  that  the  great  master  of  men  and  things  was  wor¬ 
shiping  in  the  temple. 

"  His  last  words  as  the  steamer  left  the  pier  on  January  7  were: 

"  'Watch  over  dear  old  St.  George's.’ 

"Mr.  Morgan  has  been  called  a  ’broad  churchman.’  and  so 
he  was.  very  broad  and  deep.  His  was  not  the  breadth  of  ex¬ 
tended  thinness,  hut  breadth  with  depth.  Ho  disliked  any  hut 
the  plainest,  heartiest  service  in  which  all  could  join.  He  usod 
to  say.  'St.  George's  way  is  what  I  like,  and  I  hope  it  will  never 
change.'  Frequently  he  urged  his  acquaintances  to  attend 
service#.  Public  worship  with  him  was  the  outward  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  religious  conviction.  His  religion  wa#  no 
Sunday  affair.  He  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

"No  one  who  was  pntwnt  on  his  la«t  Sunday  here  will  ever 
forget  how  he  stood  out,  almost  in  the  aisle,  beating  time  with 
his  book,  singing  with  strong  voice'  and  moist  eyes  his  favorite 
hymn— ’Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.’ 

"We  think  of  it  now." 

From  these  parochial  views  of  the  great  financier  we  turn  in 
The  Churchman  to  the  estimate  of  him  presented  by  tho  Bishop 
of  Albany.  William  Croswell  Donne.  Here  wo  see  him  a*  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  larger  affair#  of  the  church: 

"He  was  a  statesman  in  the  ehurch  and  always  had  the  time, 
or  made  the  time,  to  discuss  with  the  keenest  and  most  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  every  detail  of  it#  doings.  During  the  last  Lam- 
beth  Conference,  day  after  day,  great  matters  of  international 
Christian  relations  were  discust  in  the  library  at  13  Prinoos 
Gate,  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  household  of  bishops,  and  in  those 
talks  his  great  brain  and  heart  had  much  influence  ujxin  the 
results  of  the  conference. 

"It  was  due  entirely  to  him  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  came  to  America  to  the  General  Convention  in  Boston. 
He  had  declined  to  come,  but  Mr.  Morgan  finally  persuaded 
him.  and  he  was  Mr.  Morgan's  guest,  from  the  time  that  ho 
left  England  till  he  got  hack  there,  traveling  always  in  hi#  pri¬ 
vate  car.  The  Archbishop,  before  leaving,  said,  *1  have  men 
everything  in  America  except  a  railroad  ticket.’  Whereupon 
Mr.  Morgan  sent  a  man  out  at  New  London  to  buy  n  ticket, 
and  crossing  out  the  word  ’New.'  gave  him  the  ticket,  which 
read  ’1-ondon  to  New  York.’  and  that  ticket  is  still  preserved 
among  the  treasures  at  I-omlwth  Palace. 

"lie  had  a  clear  vision  of  the  importance  to  tho  whole  of 
Christendom  of  a  dose,  personal  understanding  between  the 
Church  in  England  and  the  Church  in  America. 

"Then*  an-  few  place*  and  fewer  people  who  will  not  miss  him 
and  mourn  him.  Now  York.  London.  Paris.  Rome.  Florence. 
Egypt.  Aix-le*-Bains.  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Highland  Falls,  and 
even  the  far  parts  of  the  East,  when*  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  unearthing  and  excavating.  Then*  hardly  lives  the  man 
whose  death  would  lx-  so  mourned  in  so  many  nations. 

"  He  had  a  larger  and  a  dee|>er  power  of  loving  and  of  being 
loved  than  any  man  1  ever  knew .  and  he  ha*  left  sad  and  empty 
many  place*  and  many  heart#  that  will  miss  him  more  and  more. 
For  him.  he  has  passed  out  of  this  life  peacefully  and  painlessly." 


Other  My  let  of  ihe 
Vkior-VicimU,  JH  to  >150 
Victon,  %  10  to  >100 


Victor-Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  quartered  oak 


If  the  Victor-Victrola  did  nothing  but  bring  to  you  the 
soul-stirring  arias  and  concerted  numbers  of  opera,  beautifully 
rendered  by  the  world’s  greatest  artists,  that  alone  would  make 
it  a  treasured  addition  to  your  home. 

w 

But  besides  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters,  the 
Victor-Victrola  brings  into  vour  home  a  wonderful  variety  of 
music  and  mirth,  that  satisfies  alike  the  longing  tor  musical 
harmonies  and  the  taste  for  sheer  entertainment. 

And  as  you  sit  and  enjoy  all  these  musical  riches,  you 
will  marvel  at  the  varied  accomplishments  of  the  Victor- 
Victrola  and  thoroughly  appreciate  its  value  as  a  companion 
and  entertainer  —  a  treasured  possession  in  your  home. 

the  world 


Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  demonstrate 
the  Victor-Victrola  to  you  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  C.ramoph.-r*  IV  MmwiraJ.  Canadian  DirtiitraioM 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles 
the  combination.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone 


Victor  Viet  rola 


April  26.  1913 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Motor  Trucks 
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ONE  of  the  dire  consequences  of  the 
flood  in  Ohio  was  the  crippling,  or  en¬ 
tire  suspension,  of  transportation  facilities. 
-Steam  railroads  mid  trolley  lines  were 
practically  all  put  out  of  business.  There 
remained  in  these  circumstances  as  the  only 
vehicle  for  transportation  purposes  the  mo¬ 
tor-ear  and  truck.  These  were  at  once  em¬ 
ployed  in  convoying  survivors  away  from 
the  Hood  district  and  in  carrying  food  and 
clothing  to  theso  and  others  who  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  flood.  A  writer  in  Motor  World 
presents  impressive  details  of  the  good 
work  douu  by  the  motor  vehicles: 

“From  every  available  source  of  supplv, 
pleasure  cars  and  trucks  were  rushed  to  the 
scone  of  the  disaster;  from  those  factories 
that  wore  not  visited  by  the  flood  or  that 
were  but  partly  damaged,  cars  in  nearly 
every  state  of  construction  were  put  on 
what  had  once  been  the  roads  in  the  hands 
of  factory*  mechanics;  speed  laws  were  for¬ 
gotten  for  the  time  being,  and  the  erstwhile 
despised  test  ear  with  its  two  little  bucket 
scats  soon  became  a  tremendous  factor  in 
•■stating  the  rescue  work.  Private  own¬ 
ers,  having  rescued  their  families  and  those 
of  their  neighbors,  turned  back  into  the 
stricken  district  to  carry  others  away  from 
the  reaching  Ungers  of  the  flood. 

"  In  Indiannooli*.  when  the  water  started 
to  creep  over  the  banks  of  Fall  Creek,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  test  ears  were  hurried  to 
the  spot  and  irmmdiately  took  up  tho  work 
of  conveying  the  residents  to  higher  ground, 
loiter,  when  the  levee  gave  awuy,  nearly 
every  self-propelled  vehicle  in  the  city  was 
engaged  in  tho  rescue  work,  and  when  the 
waters  reccdtd  it  was  no  uncommon  right 
to  msi  tho  tops  of  touring  cars  showing 
through  tho  murky  current  where  some 
family  in  its  flight  to  safety  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  the  car  and  take  to  tho  water. 

“Although  the  water  rose  to  within  50 
foot  of  tho  Henderson  plant  and  did  not 
touch  it,  it  was  closed  temporarily,  so  that 
every  available  cur  could  ho  prest  into 
service.  The  National  factory  was  an¬ 
other  that  was  just  outside  the  flood  rone, 
and  tho  tho  factory  was  not  shut  down, 
every  available  car  was  sent  to  tho  "  firing 
line.  Over  almost  imiuusable  roads  the 
first  helpers  wen*  carried  to  Peru.  Kush- 
ville.  Connersville.  ami  liroad  Ripple,  by 
the  National's  best  car  drivers. 

"At  the  Pathfinder  nlanf  the  force  of  tho 
current  was  so  great  that  it  unearthed  the 
great  5.000-gallon  gasoline  tank  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  yard,  and  when  the  flood  reached  its 
greatest  height  the  M-cond  floor  of  the  plant 
was  turned  into  a  temporary  medical  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  addition  to  housing  the  burdeu 
of  the  entire  stock  of  ears  anil  parts  that 
hod  ln-cn  moved  up  hofore  the  water  cov¬ 
ered  the  lower  floor.  Before  the  water  be¬ 
came  too  deep  for  the  Pathfinder  trucks,  a 
number  of  the  families  living  near  the  fac¬ 
tory  moved  their  ninnos  ami  other  house¬ 
hold  goods  to  higher  ground,  tho  as  yet 
they  nave  been  unable  to  replace  them  in 
their  homes. 

“  When,  on  the  first  day  of  the  flood,  the 
Indianapolis  trolley  cars  ceased  running,  the 
only  public  conveyances  were  the  big  buses 
running  on  Delaware  Street.  Later,  big 
motor-trucks  and  'buses  hclp«d  out.  Some 
of  them  were  fn-e  'buses  and  on  sumo  of 
them  a  fare  of  25  cents  was  charged,  tho 
on  none  of  those  supplied  by  manufac¬ 
turers  was  any  demand  for  payment  made. 
The  city  pumping  station  was  flooded  early, 
and  it  was  only  Is-cause  the  automobile  fire 
apparatus  was  able  to  get  to  the  few  fires 


quickly  that  a  great  conflagration  was 
averted.  Dealers  were  unusually  active  in 
carrying  on  rescue  work,  and  in  one  typical 
case  a  Studebaker  '25'  went  into  the  flood¬ 
ed  district  carrying  food  and  came  out  car¬ 
rying  no  fewer  than  eighteen  refugees. 

It  was  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  that  the  blow- 
fell  most  heavily,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
motor- truck  performed  its  most  effective 
work.  Immediately  danger  threatened,  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.'s  fleet  of 
twenty-five  Packards  was  prest  into  ser¬ 
vice  conveying  passengers  and  freight  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  flood,  and  within 
three  hours  after  they  left  Springfield,  a 
fleet  of  Kelly-Springficld  trucks  loaded 
with  supplies  pulled  into  Dayton,  having 
traversed  roads  that  for  the  grcat<-st  part 
of  the  distance  were  no  roads  at  all. 

"The  first  vehicles  to  arrive  at  tho 
stricken  city  from  the  outride  were  eight 
Packards.  They  were  loaded  into  a  special 
train  at  the  Packard  factory  in  Detroit,  and 
within  tw'enty-four  hours  were  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  carrying  on  rescue  work  in  the 
streets  of  Dayton.  The  first  of  them  to  be 
unloaded  conveyed  twenty  Red  Cross 
nurses  out  to  the  N.  C.  R.  relief  station, 
two  miles  away  from  the  depot.  A  little 
later  ten  more  Packards  arrived  by  what 
remained  of  tho  railroad,  and  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  every  other  vehicle  in  the  city, 
immediately  were  put  to  work  carrying  tbs 
lame  and  the  halt  and  the  blind  and  those 
who  were  otherwise  sound  but  who  could 
not  stem  tho  current,  to  places  of  safety. 

,  “  "  hen  tho  flood  hit  city  and  country,  it 
is  estimated  that  upward  of  1,000  horses 
and  cows  were  drowned,  and  outside  of  the  I 
necessity  of  replacing  the  horses  as  draft 
animals,  it  was  alwolutcly  essential  that 
their  carraasra  lie  removed  from  the  streets,  I 
for  they  represented  a  menace  to  health. 
It  was  not  until  after  they  had  l»een  float-  ' 
Ing  around  for  several  days  that  it  was  poe-  1 
riblo  to  remove  them,  and  their  removal 
then  required  the  utmost  dispatch. 

"It  was  in  carting  them  away  to  places 
where  they  were  less  likely  to  contaminate 
tho  atmosphere  that  the  value  of  the  motor* 
trucks  for  suchjwork  stood  out  most  boldlv.  I 
Even  where  it  was  possible  to  remove  them 
with  horse-drawn  trucks,  it  was  neeessarv 
to  use  a  motor-truck  to  drag  the  carcass.* 
onto  the  other  vehicle.  Tbe  horse-drawn  i 
vehicles  could  carry  only  two  horses  to 
tho  load,  and  the  best  record  made  was  five 
trips  in  one  day.  Each  motor-truck,  on  the  1 
other  hand,  carried  from  four  to  six  horses 
a  trip  and  made  the  round  trip  to  the  dump¬ 
ing  ground,  a  couple  of  miles  outside.'* 

MOTOR-TRICKS  AS  AN  INFLUENCE 
ON  TRAFFIC  REFORM 

R.  M.  Hutchinson.  Jr.,  contributes  to 
AutomobiU  Topits  a  suggestive  paper  on 
the  reform  which  motor-trucks  promise  to 
bring  about  in  the  traffic  of  congested 
centers  in  large  cities.  The  width  and 
arrangement  of  streets  in  many  of  these 
cities  are  such  that  traffic  frequently  suffers 
greatly  under  the  new  conditions  which 
have  grown  up  since  these  streets  were  laid 
out.  While  the  delays  that  ensue  may  not 
seem  important  to  casual  observers,  it  could 
easily  be  demonstrated  that  the  losses 
incident  to  those  delays  in  large  cities  run 
up  into  millions  every  year.  Several  cities  , 
have  effected  something  by  wav  of  a  relief. 
For  example,  in  New  York  City,  certain  j 
gains  have  been  made  by  taking  down  pro- , 
jeeting  steps  and  narrowing  the  sidewalks  l| 
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in  order  to  provide  greater  space  for 
vehicles.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
work  of  this  kind  can  not  go.  A  change, 
however,  in  the  motive  power  of  vehicles — 
that  is,  the  change  brought  about  hv  the 
motor-car  and  truck — has  already  done 
much  to  give  relief.  Mr.  Hutchinson  says: 

"As  the  length  of  the  vehicle  is  a  mast 
important  factor  in  preventing  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  outside  of  its  speed,  naturally  the 
relief  must  come  through  the  general 
Utilization  of  self-propelled  vehicles.  In 
using  a  horsc-druwn  business  vehicle  the 
'wheel  base'  of  the  motive  power— the 
horses— is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  vehicle; 
in  other  words,  space  is  Incoming  such  a 
premium  in  large  cities  that,  economically 
si>enking.  the  use  of  horse-drawn  vehicles 
is  bringing  about  a  collective  and  individual 
economical  loss  for  which  we  all  must  pay  a 
tax.  This  tax  appears  indirectly  as  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  the  present  high 
coat  of  living.  Of  all  things  transporta¬ 
tion,  efficient  and  economical,  constitutes 
one  of  the  biggest  items  in  the  expense  of 
merchandise  distribution. 

A  single- horse  delivery  wagon,  for  illus¬ 
tration,  hos  an  overall  length  of  about  18 
f'Hlt  and  occupies  HO  square  feet  of  area. 
To  house  this  one-horse  vehicle  demands 
1 1  1  square  feet  of  ground  space.  The  busi¬ 
ness  motor  vohiclo,  which  on  an  average 
could  do  as  much  work  as  two  of  the  one- 
horse  delivery  wngons,  hnsnu  overall  length 
of  uhout  10  'A  f's-t  or  a  total  of  00  square 
feet,  of  nren  whother  on  street  or  in  a  garage, 
lion*  is  a  saving  of  valuable  street  space  of 
practically  per  cent,  and  approxi¬ 

mately  00  per  cent,  for  dead  storage.  For 
larger  capacity  vehicles,  the  comparison  is 
more  startling.  A  5-ton  horse  truck  needs 
25  feet  on  the  street,  or  200  square  feet  of 
"pace;  the  stabling  area  of  the  samo  horse 
equipment  represent*  281  square  feet.  A 
6-ton  motor-truck  of  equal  capacity  ami 
doing  ns  much  work  in  somo  cases  as  a  half 
dozen  two-horse  teams  takes  up  only  170 
square  foot  on  the  street  or  in  the  garago 

"If  the  economy  in  street  space  was  the 
only  ground  on  which  the  buftinetw  motor 
vehicle  could  base  its  claim  for  effecting 
traffic  reforms,  t  his  alone  would  justify  its 
more  general  use  by  the  business  public. 
Economy  in  valuable  street  space  is,  how- 
ovor,  but  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
motorized  transportation  can  eliminate  an 
enormous  waste  which  we  suffer  from  the 
delays  in  gotting  our  merchandise  carried 
over  city  streets  to-day.  It  can  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  skeptic  that  a 
good  motor-truck  can  do  on  an  average 
tw’o  and  one-half  times  as  much  work  in 
an  equivalent  time  as  the  horse,  which  in¬ 
creased  rate  of  speed  of  doing  work  econ¬ 
omizes  street  space  to  un  extent  of  ap¬ 
proximately  75  |>er  cent,  in  favor  of  motor¬ 
ized  traffic  us  nguinst  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
In  other  words,  the  same  amount  of  work 
can  bo  done  with  almut  one-fourth  of  the 
street  congestion  or  quadruple  the  present 
volume  of  traffio  can  Is*  accommodated 
through  general  motorized  transportation 
before  we  will  have  outgrown  in  most  of 
our  cities  tho  present  street  lay-outs  and 
highway  movement  of  merchandise. 

"  If,  as  lias  been  estimated,  every  user  of 
a  double-horse  team  in  Now  York  suffers  a 
direct  loss  averaging  $600  per  year,  due  to 
delays  incident  to  traffic  .congestion,  which 
are  unavoidable  by  the  driver,  the  aggregate 
loss,  figuring  a  total  of  60,000  teams  in  New 
York  City,  runs  into  380.000.000  per  year. 
This  sum  of  money  invested  in  motor-trucks 
figuring  that  the  a\  erage  business  firm  has 
principal  need  for  a  two-ton  vehicle,  would 
mean  that  these  merchants  could  supply 
12,000  trucks  without  making  any  outlay 

visible  to  them,  or  outlay  which  could  be 
entered  as  a  capital  charge  on  their  books. 

(Continued  on  page  9fl0> 


International  Motor  Trucks 

Proved  by  Years  of  Successful  Sen-ice 

Mack  'UZT  Saurer  W™  Hewitt  V::" 


A  mileage  of  100,000  miles  —  and  no  signs 
of  wearing  out.  This  is  the  record  made  by 
the  first  truck  bought  of  us  five  years  ago 
by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  the  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store.  That  is  why  this  company  recently 
ordered  four  more  of  our  i-ton  trucks. 

Consider  what  this  department-store  truck  had  to  do: 

1.  Each  day  it  made  hundreds  of  deliveries — quick  starts, 
threaded  through  congested  streets  and  speeded  15  miles 
an  hour  on  clear  running. 

2.  Made  from  60  to  80  miles,  day  after  day. 

3.  On  Saturdays,  during  holiday  time  and  on  emergencies  it 
ran  for  20  to  24  hours  per  day. 

4.  It  kept  at  work  300  days  a  year  and  each  year  rounded 
out  from  16,000  to  24,000  miles. 

Hundreds  of  our  trucks  have  made  records  of  over 
ico, 000  miles  without  signs  of  wearing  out. 

And  yet  some  people  are  still  waiting  for  motor¬ 
trucks  to  prove  efficient  long-life  sendee. 

Our  trucks  have  been  proving  this  point  for  10,  12 
and  18  years. 

Capacities:  1.  IX,  2,  3.  4.  5.  6X,  and  10  tons 

Bodies  for  every  business  use. 

Let  us  show  you  what  the  right  truck  and  body  can 
do  for  vour  business. 


International  Motor  Company 

* :  Broadway  and  jjth  St  New  York  Work*  :  Allentown  Pi  ;  Flalnfi.ld  N  J 

>!rn  ai*d  Srrric*  Station* :  New  York.  Chitaeo,  Philadelphia  , _ 

»toa,  UrxU-d,  C’ncrnnati.  Boflalo.  Baltimore.  Newark,  hiu-  S'  a 
irjh.  Si  Louia.  Atlanta,  Kanu*  Oty,  Dearer,  MinneapoU*  /  5 

St  Paul.  San  Frantiaco,  Loe  An*tlr*.  Washington.  Albany  / 

and  other  U»i«  citiw  |  I  S 

Canadian  Salt*  Aerate  \  \  ■ 

The  Canadian  Fair  tun  ha- Mora*  Oxniunr,  Limited.  Montreal  \  g 
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It  properly  reaches  all  the  friction  points. 
It  protects  propcrlv  after  it  reaches  them. 
It  is  a  complete  lubricant. 

With  such  an  oil,  practically  your  only 
friction  is  the  friction  of  oil  against  metal. 

You  will  find  this  grade  of  oil  indicated, 
opposite  your  car,  in  the  chart  printed  in 
part  on  these  page*. 

The  recommendations  in  the  chart  were 
arrived  at  after  a  careful  motor-analysis  of 
the  cars  named.  The  oil’s  efficiency  has 
been  further  proven-out  by  practical  demon¬ 
stration. 

If  you  use  on  oil  of  less  correct  "body,” 
or  of  lower  lubricating  efficiency,  your  motor 
must  pay  the  penalty. 

Some  of  the  consequences  are  pointed  out 
below. 


How  it  ruins  automobile  motors.  How  the 
remedy  must  be  determined. 


Without  lubrication  your  car  ,l  ,wo 

COuld  run  Only  about  20  tO  30  First,  it*  actua 

times  its  own  length.  Second,  it*  "i 

_  0  suited  to  the  fece 

Friction  would  then  stop  the  ““Man¬ 
power.  cannot  feed 

r  t  tect  properly  afti 

As  oil  saves  power,  it  follows  reached, 
that  one  oil  will  save  more 
power  than  another. 

An  important  question  is: 

What  oil  will  eliminate  the  Figure  2  repm 
most  destructive  friction  in  your  JJS|P”bui  it* 

motor ?  feed  system  of 

Motors  differ.  Different  cars  pr°per  y  rrJch  ^ 
demand  different  oils. 

We  present  here,  in  plain 
terms,  the  factors  that  must  be 
considered. 

This  statement  is  from  a  .  FiS“r*  \ 
company  whose  authority  on  motor.  But  it* 
matters  of  lubrication  is  un-  heat  of  service  it 
questioned  —  the  Vacuum  Oil  IriSk*  point?  t 

Company.  lccl  ,hcm- 


Carbon  deposit  (excepting  that  due  to 
faulty  carburction  and  gasoline  combustion) 
i*  commonly  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the 
lubricating  oil.  Quite  as  often  the  fault 
lie*  with  the  oil’*  "body." 

In  some  motors,  a  light-bodied  oil  will 
work  too  freely  past  the  piston  rings  into 
the  combustion  chamber.  Lubricating  oil 
itself  is  a  hydro-carbon  product.  Carbon 
can  never  be  wholly  filtered  out.  When 
the  oil  works  freely  into  the  closed  combus¬ 
tion  chandler  carbon  drposit  is  hound  to 
occur. 

An  unnecessary-  quantity  of  the  oil  is  con¬ 
sumed.  Ignition  trouble,  and  in  time,. 
” knocking”  of  the  motor  result*. 


Another  common  result  of  faulty  lubrica¬ 
tion  is  scored  cylinder  walla. 

The  scoring  is  generally  caused  by  t ho¬ 
od's  low  lubricating  quality. 


Figure  4  represent*  what  your  motor 
really  require* — an  oil  of  the  highest  lubri- 
Figurc  I  represents  a  type  of  lubricating  eating  quality  whose  "body/"  is  perfectly 
oil  in  common  use.  suited  to  the  feed  system  of  your  motor. 


A  guide  io  correct  Automobile  lubrication 

Explanation 1  In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicate*  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  be  used. 
For  example,  “A”  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A.”  "Arc”  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."  For  all  electric  vehicle* 
use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A.  The  recommendations  cover  both  pk-a*urc  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Or  it  may  be  caused  by  too  light  a  "body" 
In  that  ease  the  oil  fails  to  carry  through 
to  the  end  of  the  piston  stroke. 

The  piston  rings  then  rub  directly  against 
the  walls.  In  time  they  break.  Scoring 
anti  scratching  of  the  cylinders  will  result. 
Hissing  of  the  motor  follows. 


A  third  result  of  wrong  "body"  or  low 
lubricating  quality  is  worn  wrist-pin*. 
This  trouble  causes  a  dull,  metallic  knock. 
In  extreme  cases  the  wrist-pins  break. 


A  fourth  result  is  worn  connecting 
rod  or  main  bearings.  The  unnecessary 
wear  is  caused  cither  by  the  low  lubri¬ 
cating  auality  of  the  oil,  or  by  an  oil  whose 
"body”  is  unadapted  to  the  fit  of  the 
bearings. 

The  bearings  in  different  motor*  differ  . 
widely.  For  proper  lubrication  they  re¬ 
quire  oils  of  different  "body." 


A  fifth  common  result  is  loss  of  com¬ 
pression  and  aacapa  of  tha  axploaion. 

The  oil's  actual  lubricating  quality  plays 
no  part  in  this  loss.  The  escape  is  attrib¬ 
utable  wholly  to  the  oil's  incorrect  "body" 

With  certain  types  of  piston  rings  a 
light-bodied  oil  forma  too  thin  a  film  around 
the  ring.  Loss  of  compression,  escaping 
explosion,  and  reduced  power  result. 

There  is  no  plain  symptom  by  which 
this  escape  can  lie  discovered — other  than 
the  lessened  power  of  the  motor. 

TO  avoid  these  troubles  you  muit  use  an 
nil  of  the  highest  lubricating  quality, 
and  of  correct  "body." 

There  is  only  one  way  to  determine  the 
correct  "body".  That  is,  to  carefully 
analyze  the  construction  of  the  motor. 


Any  less-thorough  method  can  only  be  a 
hazardous  guess. 

To  meet  this  problem,  each  season  we 
carefully  analyze  the  motor-construction  of 
every  make  of  automobile. 

Based  on  this  analysis,  and  on  practical 
experience,  we  determine  the  correct  oil 
for  each  car. 

The  results  of  these  conclusions  are  com¬ 
piled  in  a  lubricating  chart — printed  in 
part  on  these  pages.  This  chart  specifies 
the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  M  obi  toil  for 
your  car. 

The  efficiency  of  the  oils  recommended  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  practical 
use. 

In  sheer  lubricating  quality  they  stand 
alone. 

Oil  of  the  quality  and  "body"  recommend¬ 
ed  U  an  absolutely  necessary  step  toward: 

(l)  The  greatest  horse-power  efficiency. 

(3)  The  smoothest  operation. 

(3)  The  fewest  repair  trouble*. 

(4)  The  lowest  operating  cost  per  mile. 

(5)  The  longest  life  to  your  motor. 

(6)  The  greatest  second-hand  value. 


WE  have  here  discussed  lubrication 
with  considerable  assurance. 

You  may  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
basis  for  thU  certainty. 

We  will  speak  plainly. 

Lubrication  with  u*  is  both  a  business  and 
a  profession. 

Throughout  the  world  the  lubricating 
counsel  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  is 
sought  by  engineers  who  must  meet  the  mo«t 
rigid  efficiency  standards. 

We  are  depended  upon  to  determine  the 
lubricating  requirements  ami  to  supply  the 
oils  that  meet  them.  ■ 

Our  clientele  includes  thousands  of  manu¬ 
facturing  plants— located  in  practically  every 
emitted  country. 

IVe  supply  Ike  floating  armament  of  the 
world’s  leading  natal  powers. 

We  supply  practically  all  oj  the  ocean 
greyhounds. 

We  supply  Ike  aeroplane  fleets  of  the 
leading  military  powers. 

Outside  of  the  home  field  we  supply  ceer 
seventy  foreign  automobile  manufacturers. 


THE  matter  of  determining  the  cor¬ 
rect  lubricating  oil  for  a  given  purpose 
requires  both  scientific  study  and  broad, 
practical  experience. 

This  experience  we  have  applied  in  care¬ 
fully  studying  the  lubricating  requirements 
of  each  make  of  car  shown  in  our  chart  of 
recommendations. 

This  chart  represents  our  professional 
advice. 

If  you  use  an  oil  of  less  correct  "body"  or 
of  ierter  lubricating  quality  than  that  recom¬ 
mended,  unnecessary  friction,  unnecessary 
carbon  deposit,  loss  of  power,  and  ultimate 
serious  damage  must  result. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from  dealers 
it  is  safest  to  purchase  a  full  barrel,  half- 
barrel,  or  a  sealed  five-gallon,  or  one-gallon 
can.  Make  certain  that  the  name  and  our 
red  Gargoyle  appear  on  the  container. 

A  booklet,  containing  our  complete  chart 
and  point*  on  lubrication,  will  lie  mailed  on 
request. 


The  various  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil, 
refined  and  filtered  to  remove  free  carbon, 
are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

Cargoylo  Mobiloil  "B” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “D" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ••Arctic” 

They  can  be  secured  from  all  reliable 
garago,  auto  supply  stores,  and  others  who 
supply  lubricants. 


VACUUM  OIL  CO. 

Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 

MANCnKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
nr  w  task  eonos  ixtrait 

m  s-.-..„  w  *.  r..<  avu. 

CH  1C 400  PMtt.A  PM  I'M  I A  INnUNAffll.lf 

V+ki  »M|.  4.1  A  CWMftM  IMmm  I* ytb  ••  Nile. 

FOREIGN  MARKETERS: 

•OMAT  Mono  MONO 

V  <  hi  Vm*«M  Oil  tern  pen  7 

ftCDAfCNT  |nf  r 

I’m*.*  Ol  «■.—.»•••  a.  T.  »«„.  ,u  Cm*«W 

cl 

r„„  (M  u>*no* 

csrx  row.  v™  ■* 


rfMlk  Afr»m,  I J4. 
COHNNAOKN 

Of  No  A 

Xua  umm  Ol  C~m+*my.  f.  A.  L 
M  *  M  VIC  HO 

rv*twMTt,e.ifcoar*.ps*f 

MKMtKOWRf 

Xmemwm  Oil  C««7*V 
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o 4  Omm 
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ou  < Lii. 
KN.Snf  IINK 
0.1  i'^panf  1.14. 
M  Of  COW 

V«r«wi  Oi  (>•««•?.  U4« 
lARlf 

*•*»••  Oil  C«tr.»n»»F.  f.  A.  f. 

fHANOHAI 

Tnr«wm  Oil  Cotnp*** 

fTOCMnoisN 
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MR.  J.  M.  BARR1FS 
EXQUISITE  TRIBUTE: 

THE  DAY, 

AS  THEY  SAY,  OF  HIS  FUNERAL 


This  perfect  classic:  Mr.  Barrie's  tribute 
to  his  friend,  George  Meredith,  is  now 
given  for  the  first  time  in  any  magazine. 
Full  of  the  most  subtle  fancy,  and  yet 
strongly  expressive  of  his  innermost  be/ 
liefs,  this  wonderful  piece  of  heart^expres/ 
sion  is  destined  to  rank  with  Mr.  Barrie's 
most  delicately  beautiful  work. 


It  is  in  the  May  issue  of 
THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


MOTORTRUCKS 

iContinurtl  / tom  page  0.17) 


In  five  years  the  team  owners  jC  New  York 
City  could  invest  in  60,000  trucks,  which 
would  have  displaced  nearly  all  teams. 
Continuing  the  illustration  still  further,  in 
eight  years’  time  the  entire  business  vehicle 
traffic  in  New  York  would  be  motorized 
without  the  owners’  taking  anything  out  of 
their  business  to  accomplish  this  desi¬ 
deratum." 


TRUCKS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
IN  CHICAGO 

Five  of  the  largest  department  stores  in 
Chicago  and  others  leas  famous  locuHy 
expect  soon  to  do  away  entirely  with  horses 
for  delivery  purpose-  and  to  *ul»litutc  for 
them  motor-t nicks.  When  the  change  has 
been  completed,  the  number  of  horses  n>- 
placed  will,  it  is  believed,  ranch  a  total  of 
1 .600.  The  change  will  mean  the  npernl  ion 
of  between  700  and  600  more  motor 
vehicles  in  Chicago  than  an*  o|>crated  now. 
An  estimate  has  l>ccn  made  of  the  saving 
in  street  space  effected  by  this  change,  tho 
saving  being  important  us  u  relief  to  con¬ 
gestion.  The  estimate  places  this  saving 
at  about  two  miles.  Chicago  department 
Mores  have  used  motor-trucks  for  some 
lime.  Following  is  the  neeount  which 
Motor  Agr  gives  of  some  of  the  ramilta: 

.  "The  first  machines  won-  of  large  ton¬ 
nage.  and  were  used  for  hnoling  the  heavy 
transfer  loads  from  the  main  stores  to  tho 
delivery  substations  north,  west,  and 
south.  The  machines  were  put  into  uso 
not  with  any  thought  of  financial  gain 
other  than  that  resulting  from  better  serv¬ 
ice.  With  the  motor  vehicle  the  load  could 
leave  the  down-town  store  an  hour  Inter 
than  was  n*iuin<d  of  horsed  wagons,  and 
arrive  at  the  shipping  or  distributing  point 
in  time  to  meet  the  small  horse  wagons, 
there,  at  the  n>golar  schedule  hours  for 
delivery.  Thus  each  truck  saved  one  hour 
for  each  of  three  or  four  deliveries  a  day. 
This  paid  in  service.  After  a  time  it  wnn 
seen  that  if  certain  things  could  l>o  dono 
with  the  trucks  to  keep  them  continually 
moving  flint  they  could  lie  made  to  pay 
actual  dividends  over  horsed  service. 

"Then  it  was  that  a  few  large  gasoline 
ears  were  put  in  for  furniture  work,  do- 
livcring  hulk  loads  in  house-to-house  work. 
These  trucks  are  now  doing  bid  ter  in  tho 
matter  of  cost  than  any  other  machines  in 
the  department-store  service,  some  of|theni 
running  00  to  100  miles  n  day. 

“When  il  was  found  that  those  machine* 
were  a  success  smaller  ones  were  tried  out 
by  a  couple  of  the  firms,  for  the  longer 
hauls  to  the  suhurhs.  In  this  work  load* 
were  smaller,  so  that  smaller  t nicks  were 
put  to  work.  These  running  from  six  to 
nine  miles  from  tho  store  before  commen¬ 
cing  deliveries  then  engage  in  house-to- 
house  delivery  work  and  have  proved  a 
success  both  os  to  service  nnd  cost..  From 
one  to  two  hours  is  saved  on  each  delivery 
and  with  mom  reliability  than  was  possible 
with  horse*,  especially  in  winter  work. 

"These  machines  did  not  prove  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  near-nt-liand  delivery,  however. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  dowu-lown  firms  never 
even  tried  them  out  ill  this  work,  know¬ 
ing  from  their  own  study  and  figuring  that 
they  could  make  liettcr  time  with  the 
hone  equipments  where  so  many  stops 
and  waits  wen*  involved.  It  was  then  that 
the  electric  vehicle  began  t‘>  •*>  considered. 

"At  first  with  these  vehicles  there  was 
the  great  disadvantage  of  limited  mileage, 
but  this  has  now  in  part  lieen  overcome. 
Chicago  is  an  ideal  city  so  fur  as  topog¬ 
raphy  goes  for  the  operation  of  electrics 
with  their  great  weight.  6inee  there. are  no 
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hills  and  pavement  stretches  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  central  district.  True, 
some  of  this  is  poor  paring,  but  every 
sees  some  improvement.  With  no 
and  many  good  road  surfaces,  with  much 
of  congestion  as  well  to  contend  with,  the 
electric  has  a  good  chance  to  make  a  show¬ 
ing  over  the  gasoline  car  for  the  short  hauls 
and  many  stops. 

"The  heavy  hauling  to  the  substations 
is  ull  done  by  gasoline  ears.  These  run  for 
an  average  of  six  miles  from  the  store  to 
the  substations  north,  south,  and  west,  and 
them  the  load  is  taken  off  and  distributed 
to  the  wagons  for  the  different  routes. 
Originally  horse  vehicles  of  sniall  size  were 
in  use  for  this  final  distribution  and  pack- 

Swork.  Now  electrics  are  planned  for 
of  this  except  suburban  work,  where  fast 
gasoline  cars  of  small  tounage  will  be  used. 

"The  nineteen  gasoline  cars  now  used 
pretty  well  take  care  of  the  long-distance 
work  of  one  firm,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the 
new  machines  will  be  for  the  house-to- 
house  delivery.  This  will  mean  electric 
equipment  for  the  moat  part. 

"On©  firm  is  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
coming  of  the  motored  vehicle  for  housc- 
to- house  work,  but  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
hauling  of  the  big  machines  for  transfer 
work  and  furniture  hauling.  Thu  eventual 
motorization  of  this  equipment  would 
mean  possibly  100  motor  vehicle*. 

"We  favor  the  gasoline  truck,"  said  the 
shipping  clerk  of  this  firm,  "on  account  of 
its  mileage  capacity.  It  can  do  things  im¬ 
possible  to  the  elec  trie.  For  instance,  we 
had  a  breakdown  on  the  north  side  one 
afternoon,  A  big  truck  from  Hammond 
got  in  about  1  p.xt.  and  wm  sent  north  with 
a  load  at  once.  With  an  electric  this  would 
have  boon  impossible." 

THE  GREAT  INCREASE  IN  AUTO 
EXPORTS 

From  tables  officially  compiled  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  recent  report  issued  by  tho 
Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington, 
it  Hp|H>ars  that  the  exports  of  motor-cars 
from  this  country  have  caught  up  with,  if 
they  have  not  surpassed,  those  of  Great 
Britain,  and  ore  close  on  the  heels  of  those 
for  Franoe.  These  tables  cover  the  industry 
from  its  In-ginning  in  1H97  and  are  tabulated 
for  the  three  countries,  and  for  each  year 
down  to  1912,  os  follows: 

Year  Boded  December  31. 

Year.  Unll.  K'gdom.  Prance. 


•  HI  .000 
340.000 
883.000 
1  .*34.000 
3.070.000 
5.883.000 
ii,. vis.  non 
i3.K2.vnm 
19.MH.000 
26.H33.(X)0 
2S.09H.OK) 
24.779.000 
28.541.000 
31.610.000 
30.796.000 


IT.  S.# 


9960.000 
1.207.000 
I. *96.000 
2.481.0)0 
3.497.0X1 
5.501. 000 
5.278.0)0 
5.992.000 
II.  190.OX) 
15.509.00) 
25.657.000 


II 
II 

1999. 
i9m. 

1901. 

1902  .  $837,000 

1903  .  1.074.000 

1904  .  1.747.000 

1905  .  2.037.000 

190) .  4.228.000 

1907 .  0.726. OX) 

190K .  0.423.0)0 

1900 .  H.141.000 

1910  . 13.400.000 

1911  . 17.240.000 

•Year  ended  j ano *30. 

The  reader  will  note,  as  the  most  remark¬ 
able  fact  in  this  table,  an  increase  in  the 
exports  from  this  country  in  1912,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1911,  of  more  than  S10.000.000. 
This  gain  is  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Tima  as  "  nearly  double  the 
total  value  of  the  export  trade  in  any  year 
■ince  the  advent  of  the  business  in  1902, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  immediately 
preceding  years."  The  writer  of  the  report 
remarks  that  England  "  still  imports  a 
larger  number  of  complete  motor-cars  than 
she  exports,  but  the  imports  for  1912  were 
only  about  1,000  instead  of  over  4,000  in 
19W."  The  value  of  the  complete  cars 
exported,  however,  is  "  greater  than  the 
Imports." 


MRS.  WOODROW  WILSON 

AS 

A  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER 


A  comparative  few  only  know  to  what  ex/ 
tent  the  Lady  of  the  White  House  is  a  land/ 
scape  painter,  or  have  seen  the  a(?hial  work 
of  her  brush.  Her  two  most  representative 
paintings,  personallyseleded  by  Mrs  Wilson 
and  presented  with  her  special  permission, 
are  given  in  their  full  and  original  colors,  for  the 
first  time  in  any  magazine,  in  the  May  num/ 
ber  of 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

Aside  from  the  surprise  that  awaits  a  first  ac/ 
quaintance  with  Mrs.  Wilson's  art,  the  pic/ 
tures  lend  themselvesbeautifully  to  framing. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


AS  an  introduction  to  “The  Muse  in 
Exile"  (John  Lane  Company),  his  la¬ 
test  volume  of  verse,  Mr.  William  Watson 
prints  his  address  on  "The  Poet’s  Place  in 
the  Scheme  of  Life,”  which  he  delivered  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
his  recent  visit.  It  is  strange  that  so 
popular  a  poet  should  he  so  firm  in  bis 
belief  that  poetry  is  to-<lay  a  branch  of 
literature  ignored  by  the  public.  He 
ipealcs  of  the  “innumerable  persons  in 
whose  scheme  of  life  the  poet  can  not 
properly  be  said  to  have  a  place  at  all." 
"The  art  of  poetry."  he  says.  “is.  more 
than  all  others,  the  art  which  of  late  has 
appealed  with  constantly  diminishing  force 
to  the  audience  which  it  addresses."  And 
later  ho  speaks  of  "the  indifference  of  the 
reading  public  to  contemporary  poetry." 
In  an  age  in  which  there  are  more  poets  than 
ever  before,  in  which  the  magazinre  give 
space  not  only  to  numerous  brief  lyrics,  but 
also  to  the  long  narratives  of  John  Mase¬ 
field  and  Wilfred  Gibson  and  the  epics  of 
Alfred  Noyes,  in  which  five  magazines 
devoted  exclusively  to  verse  find  an 
appreciative  public— in  such  an  ago.  it  is 
strange  to  find  a  poet  with  such  beliefs. 
He  expresses  the  same  idea,  with  eonaum- 


A  10-night  free  trial  await*  you 
— at  our  expense.  A  hand- 
some  full-*i*«  mattress,  4 
A  .v  feet  6  inches  wide  and  6 
feet  1  inches  long,  full 
weight  «.f  4S  pound*, 
^  best  blue  and  white 
ticking, will  besent 

day  we 


NCK 


MATT 


and  will  be  returned  to 
»ou  without  guration  ll 
*ou  ate  dlaaalishrd. 
The  mslt'raara  come 
packed  in  leatherette 
paprr  and  burlap,  and 
reach  rou  in  prflrct 
condition.  You  take  no 


Vsrss  that  perhaps  had  slowed  with  I  natter  hues 
Amid  more  foaterln*  ale:  for  It  was  born 
In  the  penurious  sunshine  of  an  Age 
That  does  not  stone  her  prophets,  but.  alas. 

Turns,  to  their  next  of  kin.  the  slnors.  oft 
An  ear  of  stooe:  In  hare,  bleak  truth  an  An 
That  banishes  the  poets,  as  be  of  old. 

The  peat  child  of  the  soul  of  Komte*. 

Out  of  his  visionary  commonwealth 
Banished  them;  for  she  driven  them  coldly  forth 
From  where  alone  they  yearn  to  lire— her  heart: 
.“course*  them  with  the  srnunte  of  apathy. 

From  out  her  bosom  s  rich  metropolis. 

To  a  distant,  desert  province  of  her  thoughts. 

A  resrion  gray  and  pale;  or.  cruder  still. 

Given  them,  at  times.  Busts  of  applause,  and  then 
Remands  them  to  new  frosts  of  unconcern ; 

Nay.  to  atone  for  some  brief  crocrou*  hour. 

Holds  back  their  dues,  hushsnds  the  hmrtenln. 


Samples  ol  ticki&e 


The  life  of  every  RANCOCAS  Day-Old 
Chick  is  insured  by  our  guarantee  until  it 
reaches  your  express  station. 

RANCOCAS  Hatching  Egg*  arc  guaran¬ 
teed  loo  per  cent  fertile.  With  12,000 
breeder*  on  Rancocas  Farms  we  can  back 
this  guarantee. 

Our  writ  ten  guarantee arcompanirsevcry 
order  for  Rancocas  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

Writs  for  information  and  price. 

RANCOCAS  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  IU.  Brown's  Mills.  N.  J. 


The  little  brother  of 
Packer  s  Tar  Soap  •would 
like  to  pay  you  a  visit. 

The  little  brother  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  half-cake  which  will  give 
you  a  number  of  refreshing 
shampoos. 

Those  who  have  never  used 
Packer’s  Tar  Soap  will  find  it 
of  great  benefit  in  bettering 
scalp  conditions — conditions 
unpleasantly  shown  by  dand¬ 
ruff  and  falling  hair. 

Systematic  shampooing 
with  this  pure  tar  soap  is  a 
delightful  habit.  After  a  hard 
day’s  work  it  will  give  you 
comfort  and  rest. 

In  the  bath  its  rich, creamy 
lather  insures  absolute  clean¬ 
liness  and  a  sensation  of  un¬ 
usual  refreshment. 

To  aid  you  in  getting  the  greatest 
benefit  in  ujing  Packer'*  Tar  Soap  we 
will  gladly  mail  you  tree  our  manual 
“The  Hair  and  Scalp,  Their  Modern 
Care  and  Treatment." 


Tar  Soap 

( Purr  as  the  Pines) 

The  sample  half-cake 
sent  on  receipt  of  ioc. 


THE  PACKER  MEG.  CO. 

Suite  S4  A  » I  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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The  Truck  Triumphant 

BY  a  country-wide  le*t  of  three  years,  by  the  verdict  of  a 
Thousand  Owners,  The  Federal  is  the  first  Motor  Truck 
to  establish  as  a  scientific  principle  of  commerce — Economical 
Transporta  bon. 

For  three  years  we  have  collected  the  data  and  proof  of  a 
Thousand  Federals  in  Operation,  the  Advice  and  Evidence 
of  a  Thousand  Federal  Owners.  For  three  years  we  have  been 
satisfying  ourselves  that  in  the  Federal  we  have  a  truck  as  nearly 
flawless,  infallible  and  indestructible  as  brains,  business  conscience 
and  manufacturing  ideals  can  make  it.  Today  we  Know. 

The  Evidence 

Detroit  is  the  Gty  Motor-wise.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  Federals  in  operation  in  Detroit — as  many  as  any  other  two 
makes  combined. 

The  Municipal  Commission  of  Toronto  operates  eight  Federals. 
Whole  fleets  of  Federals  are  operated  by  the  following  firms  of 


Kelly-  Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


For  in  IJfe’a  midmost  clumber  there  still  bums 
Upon  the  ancient  hearth  the  ancient  Are. 

Whence  are  ail  flamelike  things,  the  unquenchable 
Muse 

Among  them.  who.  tho  meanly  lodged  to-day. 

In  dreariest  outlands  of  tho  world’*  reward. 
Foresees  tho  hour  when  Man  shall  once  more  fcH 
111*  need  or  her.  and  call  tho  exile  home 

The  anniversary  of  Swinburne's  death 
has  called  forth  several  poems  in  his  mem¬ 
ory*.  Of  one  of  these,  which  appears  in 
The  English  Review,  wo  reprint  a  part;  for 
it  ia  distinguished  by  sincerity  and  force 
as  w’oll  os  by  color  and  music  comparable 
to  that  of  the  work  of  Swinburne  himself. 

To  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 

(Dl«f  April  /Olh.  1909) 

Br  John  Heu.ton 

This  April  night  that  take*  into  lu  breath 
The  nightingale'*  Amt  passion,  faint  and  sparse. 
Surely  thy  name  It  aalth. 

IJke  musk  In  the  heath. 

A  shining  music  shaken  from  the  stars! 

With  Song’s  Immortal  crown. 

Tho  death  thy  llfo  enthrone, 

To-night  my  soul  would  humbly  look  to  thine. 
Here,  where  mine  eyca  looked  last  upon  thine 
own, 

Here,  where  thy  feet  a  thousand  times  hare 
trod. 

Nor  clearer  should  the  starry -clrrlrd  sono 
Burn,  than  thy  glory.  If  aught  be  divine 

And  love  and  Truth  and  llrauty  make  for 
Uod, 

Shall  I  not  And  thee  hero. 

Master?  nor  know  thro  nror? 

I  feel  the  Area  of  heaven  on  mine  eyca: 

Tho  dark  to  mortal  sight. 

The  earth-line  halves  the  night, 

I  share  the  end  lie*  glory  of  the  skies. 

And  stsi ms  to  me  tho  wind*  have  answer  given. 
Blown  earthward  from  behind  tho  stars  In  heaven 


Tho  spirit*  of  all  winds  and  sea*  and  sun*. 

Tho  many-throated  musk  made  In  spring. 
Move  In  thine  own;  with  that  deep  chord 
that  runs 

Throughout  Time's  brart-heats.  ever 
echoing. 

Yra.  Master.  I*  such  musk  In  Ihlne  own. 
That  In  thy  song  Time's  puke  awakes  and  falls. 
Or  with  large  nound*  of  wonder 
Thy  words  are  rolled  In  thunder 
And  boom  of  breakers  on  the  landward  walk. 
Where  clanging  deep  to  drop  reverb  rant  call* 

And  all  the  mouth*  of  ocean  make  thetr  moan. 
On  sc* mew  pinion*  glldra 
Above  tho  *wlrl  of  tide* 

Thy  singing,  a*  of  *e*-wlnd«  bred  and  blown. 

Yea.  Master,  I*  such  musk  In  thine  own  I 

Here  where  thou  wendedst  I  have  ofttlmea 
wandered 

When  tin*  larks  hold  their  Joyous  evening  choir 
Until  the  shadow-lengthening  day  retire 
From  off  the  gorao  and  broom  with  gold-dust 
squandered. 

Nor  grudge  all  hours  of  light  their  lift's  refrain; 
I  .caving  to  dark,  lament*,  for  Itys  slain. 

Of  that  bright  bird  thou,  living,  loved st  so  stL 
Alas!  now  nightingale  and  lark  no  more 
Can  charm  thy  heedless  car;  or  Death  restore 
To  thee,  within  thine  Island  tomb,  a  subtler  spell— 
Sea  voices  on  the  shore. 

Alotf  Nayl  Wherefore  shall  I  weep  for  thee? 
Who  art  not  for  man’s  tears  but  for  Time's 
praise: 

Nor  shall  of  man  he  counted  all  thy  days. 

"O  sweet  strange  elder  singer,”  bear  with  me! 

1  weary,  and  awhile  am  fain  for  rest; 

Oh.  lend  me  of  *uch  peace  as  Aik  thine  own. 

An  hour! — then  of  thy  strength  to  feed  my  breast 
(That  I  may  stand  alone) 


Every  single  Kelly-Springbrld  Tire  Is  made  by  hand  and  subjected  to  con¬ 
stant  individual  Krutiny  through  every*  stage  of  its  manufacture.  This  mean* 
something  w?ien  you  realize  that  the  Krlly-Springfield  Tire  Company  is 
the  only  company  of  prominence  that  turns  out  strictly  hand  made  tile*. 

KELLY -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Vc*ey  St.,  New  York 

►wk  *•  OiVtrr.  n»^%4c I  phi*.  St.  Is*ila  iWtrr.t.  CWinnmli.  baa  Praetor* 

U*  0«T.te»4.  «*.  S~*UU.  AllauW.  Akrm.  O  .  M«k 

I  n  Rt4»fK’n  Te»»*. 
KuW*r  IV.  Hew  lUver.  On  . 

.  minarvn  Tirw  A  Supply  Co  .  JarktotivilU,  Fla. 

C.  D  tout*  A  0>  .  C ItoMvatoo.  b.  C. 

U  J  Ranh  VUrfcnWr.  IV.  Y. 
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Your  car  can’t  skid 

if  you  ride  on 

Diamond 

Safety  Tread 

(Squeegee)  Tires 

Won’t  slip — Won’t  slide 
Won’t  skid — They  grip 

So  thin  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  'Tire* 
with  the  Safety  Tread— you  can  get  them  to  fit  your 
rim*  at  any  of  the 


Ton* 

BoUnTr.*/ 


CAT’S  Paw, 


•i  •  r«« 
IUK. 


CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 

50c  Attached  All  Dealers. 

That  Cat's  Paw  Plug  i*  what  made  niWuw  heels 
popular.  •  It  took  them  oat  o(  the  Mippcry 
class.  Your  step  is  safe  and  confident 
when  you  wear  Cat’*  Paw  Heels. 

•J*r.  Cotapue  -ilh  other*.  VWII  6nd  mo  holes 

I"  Cal's  Pi*  Httlstotrockic  mod. 

AMI  p0** 

llot »  rair 
‘  hreblodsv. 

«-•>«->• 

Foster 
Rubber  Co, 
issr-l.nl  •*, 


Thai 

Cat’s  Pit  Plug  | 
Prwits 
Slipping 


Black 


With  fire  of  ringing  as  with  Are  or  flame — 

(I  ask  but  of  thy  strength,  not  any  fame) 

Some  spark  of  that  which  dw  ells  about  thy  name. 
With  such  a  light  as  burns  along  tho  west. 

Oner  more  I  wait  and  watch:  the  day  Is  gone: 

Comes  night,  and  a  gnat  silence  o’er  tho  land: 
And  down  the  dusk,  like  dead  loavra  blown  upon. 
Thy  footsteps  echo  past  me  as  I  standi 

Tho  following  linos  (from  Harper's 
Magazine)  are  attractively  simple,  and 
their  symbolism  is  graceful  and  unafToctod. 

At  Evening 

Br  I».  Mac  Aim  it  it 

I  feel  an  envy  very  deep 
For  those  frail  little  birds  that  fly 
Across  tlio  tranquil  evening  sky 
Before  the  world  has  gone  to  alerp. 

Each  evening  e'er  the  light  1s  dono 
There  falls  a  hush,  as  tho  the  Lord 
Were  wont  to  speak  a  wondroua  word — 
The  promise  of  another  sun. 

The  traffic  of  the  air  la  stlU. 

The  clouds  are  moHonkwa  and  flushed. 

The  very  wind  la  listening,  hushed. 

As  tho  u>  hear  tho  Master's  will. 

And  then  the  swallows'  twittering  fllghtl 
Audaciously,  yet  half  In  fewr. 

Aa  tho  Uiey  knew  he  held  thorn  diar, 

And  so  forgave  them  every  night. 

They  hasten  past ;  the  sun  la  low. 

The  Master's  word  at  clear  of  day 
la  spoken— yet  tho  swallows  stray 
Enrapture*!  In  the  afterglow. 

Ah.  for  that  confidence  divine! 

The  knowledge  that,  however  late. 

I  arwncd  U»  let  the  Master  wait. 

Ills  pardon  and  his  love  were  mine! 

Hero  ia  n  pocin  in  Stephen  Phillips’*  old 
manner,  full  of  delicate  and  shadowy 
tragedy,  suggesting  rather  than  describing 
terror*.  Wo  take  it  from  The  Wetlmindtr 
OauUc: 

The  Unheard  Ghost 

nr  Brant  a*  Phimjih 

I  dare  not  sleep,  now  thou  art  dead. 

1  toss  until  the  morning  red: 

On  what  path  wouldri  thou  have  roe  go. 
Spirit,  whom  I  have  Injured  so? 

At  time*  the  lilac,  or  the  roar. 

At  moonset  through  my  window  blows; 

1  breathe  again  the  bank  of  grass. 

Whereon  that  hour  did  sweetly  pass. 

Yet  not  from  wind  I  gather  fear. 

But  that  thy  words  1  may  not  hoar; 

]  shrink  not  from  the  silvery  beam. 

At  midnight  on  my  Ixd  as t ream. 

A  something  muffled,  yet  alive. 

Able  to  Injure  and  deprive: 

To  stand  between  me  and  my  God. 
Lone-treading  ways  wo  two  have  trod. 

Ah  nol  the  requiem  o'er  thy  tomb. 

Did  not  fulfil  thy  wanderlDg  doom; 

8 till  comes  a  voice  that  U  not  voice. 

Yet  aye  forbids  me  to  rejoice. 

My  wrong  to  thcc  1  know,  how  wdll 
And  thou  art  quickened  by  my  hell. 

At  thee,  unheard.  1  tremble  most. 

The  voiceless  fury  of  thy  ghost. 


Google 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


SLEUTHING  FOR  SHOPLIFTERS 

ONE  of  the  cleverest  woman  store  deteo- 
tivea  in  New  York  is  an  Italian  girl 
of  twenty-one.  Sho  is  not  over  five  feet 
one,  and  is  of  proportionately  slight  build, 
but  her  size  has  nothing  to  do  with  her 
courage  and  tenacity  whenever  she  grapples 
with  a  thief.  Whether  it  be  man  or  woman, 
sho  marches  the  Light-fingered  person  to 
the  office  of  the  manager,  where  the  culprit 
must  eithor  make  a  satisfactory  explanation 
or  be  turned  over  to  the  police.  The  young 
lady  is  Miss  Amelia  de  Santis,  and  she  tells 
of  some  of  her  experience*  in  an  interview 
with  I.  Stephen,  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Praia: 

I  was  sitting  dow'n  one  day  watching  tho 
crowd,  for  it  was  a  bargain  day.  and  the  i 
place  was  pretty  well  fill.nl  with  shoppers,  J 
when  I  saw  a  handsomely  dreat  woman  edge  | 
up  to  a  shopper  who  was  complacently  try¬ 
ing  on  various  hats.  She  had  noticed  the 
w'oll-flllod  hag  slung  on  the  shopper's  arm, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  crowd  seeth¬ 
ing  around  tho  mirror,  she  opened  it  care¬ 
fully  and  extracted  a  roll  of  money.  1 
darted  toward  her  and  grabbed  hold  of  her  ; 
hand. 

"Madam,  your  bag  has  been  opened. 
Have  you  lost  anything?”  I  asked  the 
■hopper,  for  you  must  catch  the  thief  at 
the  very  instant  she  extracts  her  hand 
from  the  bag;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  money  and  tho  thief  easily  makes  a 
getaway. 

"  Oh.  goodness!”  the  woman  wailed  in 
a  shriek  that  sounded  all  through  the  lloor. 
"  somebody's  taken  iny  money.  What  shall 
I  do?" 

I  forced  tho  other  woman's  hand  open  ; 
and  saw  tho  money.  Tho  shopper  named  ] 
tho  exact  sum,  and  I  asked  the  pickpocket 
to  oomo  to  tho  office  with  mo. 

Of  oourse.  as  soon  as  I  caught  hold  of 
her  hand  sho  started  to  fight. 

"This  is  an  ou (rage.  What  do  you  mean  , 
by  accusing  mo?  1  um  Mrs.  Bo-and-So,  | 
and  you  will  pay  for  this.  Let  mo  go  this  I 
instant." 

Then  tho  "stall"  cam©  forward.  The 
pickpocket  was  a  small  woman,  but  her  | 
companion  was  largo,  and  sho  came  for-  J 
ward  with  a  great  show  of  indignation. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  accusing  my 
friend?  She  is  a  wealthy  society  woman, 
and  I  will  see  you  are  properly  punished." 

All  tho  time  sho  was  speaking  she  kept 
poking  mo  with  a  heavy  box  she  carried 
(for  just  that  purpose  probably),  while  the 
first  woman  beat  and  scratched  me  with 
might  and  main.  1  kept  calling  for  help, 
and  several  floor- tvalkere  ran  up  and  re¬ 
leased  mo.  By  that  time  three  women  had 
fainted,  among  them  tho  woman  whose 
money  I  had  secured. 

"Now.  you  will  have  to  come  to  the 
office  with  mo,"  I  told  them.  “You  may 
just  ns  well  go  quietly,  because  I’ll  get  you 
there  anyhow." 

When  wo  reached  the  stone  stairway 
which  leads  from  the  floor  where  the  rob¬ 
bery  was  committed  they  started  in  once 
more.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  arrest,  for  the  stair  is  steep,  and  if  we 


No  Need  of  Tire  Trouble 
On  Electric  Cars 


So  far  as  electric  pleasure  cars  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  problem  of  tiros  hat  been 


Punctures,  blowouts,  dangerous  skid¬ 
ding  and  tire  repair  bills  can  be  forgotten. 

You  can  go  any  place  with  your  electric 
and  atay  as  long  as  you  please  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  tire  trouble. 

AU  due  to  Mota  Cushion  Tires,  now 
adopted  by  every  leading  maker  of  electric 


Easy-Riding 

Tires 


Unlike  common,  |  lichir 

hard,  solid  rubber  '-'U31III. 

tires.  Mots  Cushion 
Tires  are  easy-nding.  I  / 

On  electric  cars,  they  \  / 

give  the  utmost  com-  /Bb/vIiV 

fort  to  the  occupants  l  a  HI  ■  ' 

snd  also  protect  the  ,  ill 

delicate  mechanical 

parts  of  the  csr  from  ^ 

bumps  and  jars.  Tha  j 

double,  notched  treada  l'  ’ 

(A  in  picturei  prevent  C  *  — ' 

■  kidding  and  dis- 

tribute  the  weight  to  the  sides.  The  sides 
■re  undercut  (see  B),  which  allows  free 
■ction  of  slantwise  bridges  (see  C).  These 
bridges  are  elastic.  They  give  and  yield 
like  the  air  In  a  pneumatic  lira.  Note  D  in 
the  picture,  showing  abock-abaorbing  qual¬ 
ities  when  tire  runs  over  a  stone. 

Cost  More  Than 
Some  Tires 

Mou  Cushion  Tires  contain  more  costly 
rubber  than  the  ordinary  pneumatic  tire 
and  coat  a  little  more.  But  they  are  far 
less  expensive  in  the  end. 


MOTZ 

Cushion  Tires 


Guaranteed  10,000  Miles 

Each  set  is  specifically  guaranteed  lor 
io.ooo  miles— two  years.  _  That's  almost 
doable  the  usual  tire  guarantee. 

1,00096  Increase  in 
Two  Years 

The  use  of  these  tires  baa  multiplied 
just  ten-fold  in  two  years.  The  great 
majority  of  electric  ear  owners  use  them. 

- -  and  all  lesding  makers 

•  mewrn  of  electrics  include 

1  W.  them  as  standard 

— •  equipment. 


Send  for  Book  98 


IP  J  lJ  Mots  Cushion  Tires 

HIS  l  \!  can  *>e  essily  applied 

^ Hr]  lo  *ny  standard 

yffjS  *T\\  clincher,  universal 

/MV!  quick-detachable  or 

/  N  demountable  rim. 

:'~m  A  You'll  regret  it  later 

7  /  if  you  buy  an  electric, 

or  buy  tires  for  an  elec- 
D  trie,  without  first 

knowing  these  tires. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  our  latest  book. 
Then  see  if  you  know  any  other  tire  that’a 
nearly  ao  dependable,  so  durable,  ao 
economical  and  so  easy-riding.  Remem¬ 
ber.  the  right  choice  of  tires  mors  than 
doubles  the  pleasure  of  motoring.  Send 
specifications— name  of  car,  model,  sice 
of  rims,  etc. 

The  Mota  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 


m  and  Eixulrr*  Office* 
AKRON.  OHIO 


Service  Stations  in  All 
Principal  Cities 


BRANCHES.  hta.<D>fMS 
IWIUI  Dri... 
rkJ.f.bn..  tn-% 

<rr 


Lj  CWm.  NS  HKkaeaa  A**.:  CW-W.  IMfll-U  Aw.;  DM, 
BIW..  ■■  mi  Car.  m  l  IS*  Sc:  T«4.  HIT  Br W»r:  Tilt. 

Hmtk  Ind  Lm  A «*.  US  W.  fie  SL 


ret.  m  Ws*vu4  Aw.i  St. 
PiltAwik.  JSSh.  Crrnl*  St.; 


Does  Your  Neighbor  Live  in  an  Aladdin  House? 


*  are  KaOerrd  om  the 
who  a  proud  of  ha  ho 


rHapi  you  would  like  to  know  k  and  to  look  it  om.  Alad- 
re  country.  Practically  every  community  has  an  Aladdin 
proud  of  h u  judgment  and  glad  to  *how  hi*  houie. 


Write  as;  we  will  tend  you  a  hundred  page  book  showing  the  finest 
collection  of  modern  and  artistic  houses  and  bungalows  ever  gath¬ 
ered  together.  Prices  from  S 100  to  S2000  representing  when 
erected  houses  that  sell  for  S8000.  Send  stamps  today  for  catalog  G. 


North  American  Corutruction  Co.,  221  Aladdin  Are.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
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For  each 
*  and  every  condi¬ 
tion  there's  a  particular 
feature  of  safety  and  service  in 


TM»  f  U  th*  only  comfortabl*  fo«f  la  and 
only  afficiant  aya  protactor  mada. 

YY/lTHOfT  rim*,  bin.ad  at  tha  cantor.  It  U 

*“  neat  and  inconapicuou*.  Conform*  to  the 

time  a&ortls 


contour  of  the  face,  nnd  at  the  aao 
absolutely  unobstructed  vision. 
Price,  with  plain  amber  len 
Or  with  wearers  correction 
Any  Opticinn.  Sporting  Goods  ot 
House  can  equip  von.  If  your 
them,  write  to  us.  We  will  see  that 
Over  12.000  now  In  use. 


F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

mant  D.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Oikd 


Ready 

for 

Anything 

— at  any  time. 


I  mCUUM*  CU  WIRES 

The  suction  hold  of  the  vacuum  cups,  guaranteed  to  prevent  skidding 
on  wot  or  greasy  pavements— 

The  absolutely  oilproof  quality,  immune  against  deterioration  from 
oily  roads  and  garage  floors— 

The  thick  walled  cups  that  drive  deep  and  give  unequaled  traction  in 
mud  or  sand— and  thrust  aside  sharp  stones  and  puncturing  objects— 

The  extreme  toughness  and  phenomenal  heat  radiating  powers  of  the 
tread,  offering  the  utmost  resistance  to  the  abrasion  and  friction  of  fast 
travel  over  fine  roads— 

And  finally  the  definite  printed  guarantee  of  4, #00  miles  attached  to 
each  casing— a  distance  far  exceeded  by  the  actual  average  service  mileage. 

/  fi  Si  «(  A  £vf  ry  •»  Acr  • 

Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette, 

BRANCHES 
CkM.c.  loot 

M  S. 


A™. 


P.ll.k.r.fc  •  SOS  LiWrtf  Am. 

CUxUaJ  .  IU7  E»U  An. 

D.OmI  .  HI  J.H..M  An. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  New  York 
Haw  YwkCUr.  1700  Br.-4-.r  It*  Si.  0,1m.  411  S.  In.,  St. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  California 
So  a  Fraatln*.  111-14  M. ..  Strwt  U*  AmAn.  *»  S  J tmt 

An  lnd.ptnd.nl  Company  wit  A  an  indtpandtnl  tailing  point . 


Co.  H.  .  SI4  f  ISlh  M. 
.  2 IS  S.  2ft 


More  ftltW  sbH  ll-t 
lor  o» !*•-•,  of  motot  «■»«.  trarka, 
■OWiii’/I.  BOW  04 

ary  r-<‘  «a*«4inc  ami  m- 

M  lit*  hiiai  it  door  by 

McCormick  Power  Plugs 

{Take  the  place  of  fpark  plug*) 

Try  far  20  day.  Money  refunded  if  not  at 
revretenled.  Price  $2.00  each  net.  P©#f- 
paid.  {Mention  tize  and  model  of  machine  > 
Farther  particalart  on  application. 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Company 
36  Eut  Fit*  So«et  Dayton.  Ohio 


New  Ignition  Device 

Devrtopa  mot*  mc>ne  power  he- 
raow  the  capkmont  are  more  «ai4d 
m  -  and  more  tooi^ktr.  maintain*  the 
_ 4  «tu  power  brrauae  there  are  no 

[D|^W  |»nu  to  cUn>J»ce  or  born  .«iy.  re- 
dn-e,  furl  nw.umptioo  hreauw  it 

t.  JU'2  rajOode*  a  leaner  nurture  and  any 
annul-  more  eflcctiullv.  Siurk 


all  fell  downstairs  we  might  get  very 
severely  hurt,  if  not  killed.  They  picked 
tne  up  and  tried  to  throw  me,  but  I  olung  on . 

“I  won’t  fall  down  alono,”  I  reminded 
them.  "If  I  go  you  come  with  me,  and  it's 
a  broken  neck  for  one  of  us.”  They  saw 
the  sense  in  this  and  went  quietly  down  the 
stairs.  (We  never  use  the  elevator  because 
of  the  oommotion  it  makes  among  our 
patrons.) 

Rut  when  we  arrived  at  the  landing  we 
had  the  fight  all  over  again.  These  women 
knew  what  was  before  them.  If  you  open 
a  pockotbook  and  take  oven  SI  it  is  grand 
larceny  and  carries  a  year's  sentence  with  i  t . 
However,  I  got  them  into  the  office  at  last 
with  the  woman  whoso  purse  had  l>eon 
picked.  Judge  Swan  sentenced  them  to  one 
year  in  the  penitentiary.  They  were  noto¬ 
rious  pickpockets  and  had  their  pictures  in 
the  Hogues’  Gallery’. 

There  is  ono  oouplo  of  shoplifter*  which  I 
have  had  arrested  twice.  They  aro  Krod 
Morris  and  Nellie  Nap.  Tho  first  time  I 
managed  to  get  tho  man  only,  and  ho  was 
sont  up  for  a  year.  He  got  off  with  eight 
months  lvocauso  of  good  behavior,  and  one 
day  when  I  thought  he  was  safely  locked  up 
ho  walked  into  tho  store  where  I  was  work¬ 
ing.  Nellie  Nap  was  with  him. 

Their  plan  was  to  carry  a  big  valise,  and 
while  the  woman,  who  was  fashionably 
ilrwt,  was  engaging  the  saleswoman's  atten¬ 
tion,  tho  man  placed  tho  big  valise  under 
a  number  of  imported  gowns  and,  under 
oover  of  examining  thoso,  ho  was  dropping 
several  of  tho  gowns  off  tho  hangers  into 
tho  big  l»ag.  Ho  played  tho  part  of  tho 
husliand  who  was  very  interested  in  his 
wifo's  new  gown,  and  by  tho  timo  madam 
was  satisfied  ho  had  mado  quite  a  collec¬ 
tion. 

I  watched  the  wholo  gamo  quietly,  but 
of  oourse  I  could  not  arrest  thorn  in  tho 
4 tore,  no  I  followed  thorn  to  tho  strvot. 

"You  are  carrying  away  somo  mor- 
'handisc  which  you  havo  not  paid  for,"  I 
said  to  tho  man  when  wo  got  outsido. 
"Now,  please  oomo  back  to  tho  store 
quietly,  for  it  is  no  uso  to  mako  a  fuss. 
I  saw  you  take  tho  things." 

The  man  laughed  and  ran  off.  I  fol¬ 
lowed,  blowing  my  police  whistlo  like  mad. 
They  ran  up  tho  stairs  of  the  elevated  and 
1  dashed  after  them.  I  had  on  a  hobhlo- 
|  skirt  and  had  to  tuck  it  "way  up"  so  as  to 
bo  able  to  sprint.  Rut  I  didn’t  think  of 
_  that — the  only  thing  I  thought  of  was 
getting  that  couple.  The  man  turned  every 
now  and  then  and  tried  to  lx>at  me  down. 
He  was  desperate,  for  he  knew  that  getting 
in  trouble  immediately  after  bis  releaso 
from  prison  meant  a  long  term. 

I  thought  he  was  going  to  kill  mo  Itcfore 
wc  r?«chcd  the  top  of  that  stair,  but  I  kept 
on  blowing  my  whistle,  and  a  policeman 
got  there  in  time  to  arrest,  them.  The  man 
was  sent  up  for  a  long  term,  and  the  woman, 
who  was  tubercular,  was  remanded. 


A  cook  in  a  restaurant  stole  several 
pi««ces  of  jewelry  and  Miss  de  Santis  fol¬ 
lowed  him  until  he  went  outside.  She 
asked  him  to  return,  and  he  came  very 
quietly  until  they  were  alone  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairway  leading  to  the  office.  There 
he  unwrapt  a  big  apron  he  was  carrying 
and  Miss  de  Santis  saw  that  it  contained 
several  knives.  He  took  a  big  butcher 
knife  and.  wiring  hold  of  her.  said:  "If 
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you  don't  lot  me  go  I'll  dig  this  right  into 
you.”  The  girl  gave  a  yell  for  help  and 
grabbed  hold  of  Muller’s  arm.  Assistance 
came  in  timo  to  save  her.  When  the  re¬ 
porter  asked  her  if  she  had  many  cases  of 
kleptomuuia,  she  said: 


Fudge!  That  is  only  a 


Kleptomania 

i«-r:n  is  a|Hi|i.  d  ii.ai  :,i. !  •••.  It-  .-it.  fBJPJ 

tu  soi-iitl  >lui:-luib'  W.- 

alike.  «»f  I'our-i-.  c*it  r.ikr  all 

Man;.  arraigned  in  i'* 

aSv  W 

goods  are  returned  and  the  person  wlu>  has  •jrLJI  |  BH3 

stolen  goods  has  some  good  excuse,  such  as  *  # 

poverty  or  ill-health,  wo  let  thorn  go  with  JllIJ  ■  ar-fr-v  R 

warning  to  keep  out  of  the  store;  but  we 

treat  them  all  alike.  / 

Ono  of  tho  women  who  gave  me  the  >  Ustf/,  /'"^a 

hardest  tussle  I  ever  had  was  the  wife  of  a  .  -  ."  *^\VS£  .*  Yf  Ojj 

wealthy  lawyer  who  «u  living  at  the  ■*«***- 

Hotel  Aster.  Her  homo  was  in  tonnrc-  rut>. »»* *<• 
ticut,  and  she  had  come  to  Now  York 

!^SsX.»8&"  Your  Week-end,  Your  Hupmobile 

over  tho  place,  and  by  tho  timo  I  got  her  s  j  rj  .1  £  I  *£  *  iL 

to  tho  office  I  was  pretty  well  beaten  up.  AllU  3  0163111  Ot  LlI6  IH  tilC  UpCIl 
I  watched  two  women  ono  morning  stow  •  ..  ..  .  ..  . 

away  SMO  worth  of  imported  waists.  I  whcrrvcr a  d<* 

followed  them  to  the  street  and  asked  thorn  Yo(J  rrnK>m,Jr  lhal  ofy-ihat  one  Pcrfret  Golden  Day.  It 
to  return  with  me.  They  wore  both  heavy  u  given  |Q  M ch  ^  u.  lo  Live  and  Treasure  just  one  such  day. 
women  and  they  looked  at  mo  and  smiled.  [>aw„  was  just  brraking-a  sprint  day.  the  Dawn  of  a  New 
“Why,  the  idea!  Do  you  mean  that  you  Summer— when  you  and  Billy  and  Ned  and  Steve  left  the 
are  going  to  tako  us  back?  ”  drowsy  city  street  and  streaked  for  that  Lake. 

"Yes,  indoed,  madam.”  I  replied,  “and  But  Hoskins  Junior,  has  beaten  you  toil.  He  grins  through 
you  hail  host  como  nice  and  easy.”  his  freckles,  holds  up  h.s  string  and  then  lead,  you  off  through 

-Why,  girlie."  one  of  them  said,  "you  the  hickory  grove  to  the  Enchanted  Ukc  of  your  Dreams. 

couldn’t  tako  us  book.  You  are  not  big  _  .  ..  .  .  ...  .. _  ...  ...  . 

enough  ••  Then,  when  the  shadows  are  slanting  through  the  hickories 

.  K.  ‘ _ _ _ ...  —  t  n.,»  and  the  fi*h  stop  biting,  you  pile  into  the  Hupmobile,  and 

1  wan  Standing  between  thorn.  I  put  my  wi  through  lhe  failing  evening  hack  to  the  city-in  actual 
polic©  Whistle  in  my  mouth,  and  taking  VTry  far  lrom  lhc  Lake  of  your  Dreams,  but  in  the 

hold  of  their  sleeves  at  tho  wrist  in  such  a  Hupmobile— very  near, 
way  that  they  could  not  run  off,  I  blow  the  •  •  • 

whistle  once.  Then  they  Mine.  You.  who  long  for  freedom  now  and  again  from  the  every. 

T hese  women  were  Ruby  Hams  and  d  -rind-can  have  pour  perfect  day.  too.  wiih  a  Hupmobile. 

.  T  ,°y  W.ln  *  °.n  And  at  a  cos.  ridiculously  small,  a.  automobile  cost. are 

$1,000  hail,  but  before  tho  caso  camo  to  mca,ured 

trial  Ruth  Wilson  was  caught  again  and  -fhe  Hupmobile  is  distinctly  a  car  of  the  American  family. 
Sentenced  to  a  year  in  tho  penitentiary.  It  u  thc  only  far  that  both  millionaire  and  man  of  moderate 
\N  hen  she  gets  out  sho  will  bo  sent  up  again  mcan«ean  approve;  for  there  is  no  other  car  with  style,  stam- 
for  tho  offonso  in  our  store.  They  were  very  jna.  comfort  and  power  that  so  closely  approaches  its  corn- 
slick  workers.  panions  of  costlier  price. 

Judge  Malono  asked  mo  to  demonstrate  Build  your  week-end  plans  around  a  Hupmobile:  give  your 
to  him  how  it  was  possible  to  place  $300  loved  ones  such  a  Summer  as  they  have  never  known,  with 
worth  of  waists  in  concealment  in  a  busy  this  sturdy  Car  of  the  American  Family, 
store.  So  I  took  a  big  muff,  and  with  the  Write  for  catalog  and  the  Hupmobile  dealer’s  name, 
table  in  front  of  tho  jury  box  as  the  countor,  r  „  _  . 

I  soon  showed  him  how  I  could  pack  away  Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,  1243  Ma«ssk*«  A**.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
tho  waists  in  the  muff  and  under  my  coat. 

Magistrate  Herbert  complimented  me  on 
my  work,  said  that  I  was  a  very  bright 
detective,  and  that  he  would  certainly 
recommend  me  for  tho  first  vacancy  for  a 
first-grade  detective.  I  should  like  to  bo  a 
flrst-grado  detective,  but  one  has  first  to  be 
a  matron,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  be  thirty 
years  old  to  get  that  position,  I  should  have 
to  wait  nine  years.  However,  I  have  been 
told  that  this  might  lie  arranged. 

I  did  some  work  for  Commissioner 
Dougherty  on  the  Fowler  bomb-throwing 
caw;  lately,  and  he  has  promised  to  give  mo 
another  chance  soon. 

Sometimes  we  have  very  funny  cases  in 
the  store.  One  woman  stole  an  alarm- 

just  as  she  was 


NEXT  MONTH 


Shirley 

President 

Suspenders 

'T'ROUSERS  hang* 


clock,  with  other  things 
leaving  tho  clock  went  off.  She  was  so 
excited  when  I  spoke  to  her  that  she  could 
not  hear  the  clock,  which  was  smuggled 
under  her  coat,  and  even  when  I  tried  to 
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jymtuoi/rcfnu  ^ 

SEC  I IONAL  BOOKCASE  1.  /  O 

r  -  PER  SECTION 

Endorsed  “The  Best''  by  Ove 
;  few  50,000  Users 


THE  C  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.CO 


;  Approval -Freight  Paid 


No  darning 
for  me  this 
trip,  Dad. 

Notice  their 
t tyle,  too.  If  we 
.tay  six  months 
ve’re  fixed  for 
lose.” 


So  soft  and 
tylish,  and  can 
•c  had  in  such 
ight  weights, 
hat  many  say, 


worn 


•  » 


“ Thtit  hose  can’t 
iwvr.  'l  et  six  pairs  are  guaranteed  to 
vear  •a  full  six  months. 

The  Simple  Reason 

We  pay  an  average  of  74  ants  a 
ound  for  the  yam  in  Holeproof, 
’(immon  yarn  costs  32  cents.  74 
cuts  is  the  top  market  price  for 
otton  yarn — Egyptian  and  Sea  Island. 
)ur.s  is  3-ply,  long  fibre,  fine  strands, 
'liable  and  soft,  but  of  the  maximum 
trertgth.  We  spend  $60,000  a  year 
or  inspection,  to  see  that  each  pair 
•f  Holeproof  is  perfect. 

The  25c  Grade  Mercerized 

Wc  now  do  our  own  mercerizing. 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,  Milwauk* 

HoU,.W  K~wy  C.  W  C*a*J*.  LU..  L«4m.  ' 


Wis. 


Fop  long  wear,  fit  and  ityle, 
fie»o  ara  tho  fine*t  ailk  gloves 
roduced.  Made  in  all  length*, 
ise*  and  color*. 


SilkGlo'S 

FOR  WOMEN 


Try  Holeproof 
fasiem  —mercerized 
»~o  — six  pairs  for 

$1.50.  This 
process  alone  adds  22%  to  the  strength 
of  this  grade,  as  well  as  a  silky  lustre. 
Six  pairs  guaranteed  six  months. 

Ho*e  for  the  Whole  Family 

The  genuine  Holeproof  bears  this 
signature:  Twc SLM-  Six  pairs  of 
men’s  cotton  Holeproof,  $1.50  to  $3 
a  box;  women's  and  children's,  $2  to 
53  a  box  of  six  pairs;  infants'.  51  a 

box  of  four  |>air»,  guaranteed  ux  month*. 
Silk  Holeproof  for  men,  $2  a  box  of  three 
(•air*;  women' i  lilk  stocking*.  Si  a  box  of 
three  pair*.  Three  pair*  of  utk  guaranteed 
three  months.  Genuine  Holeproof  »»ld  in 
your  town.  A*k  for  dealer*'  names.  We 
■hip  direct  where  there's  no  dealer,  charges 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  free  book  on  Hole- 
proof. 


draw  her  attention,  she  declared  she  had 
bought  the  clock  and  did  not  like  to  be 
seen  carrying  bundles. 

Another  time  an  Italian  opera-sinner 
lifted  a  great  many  small  articles,  which  he 
hid  away  in  the  large  coat  he  was  wearing. 
When  we  brought  him  to  the  office  he  vehe¬ 
mently  expostulated  against  his  arrest. 
He  assured  us  he  was  a  great  man  who  had 
sung  before  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  and  that  nothing  less  than  an 
international  disaster  would  follow  the 
insult. 

He  was  the  queerest  bird  I  ever  caught. 
Under  his  coat  he  wore  the  spangled  cos¬ 
tume  of  Romeo,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
escaped  from  a  museum.  He  told  us  that 
in  his  home  city  he  was  allowed  to  go 
through  the  stores  and  piek  out  whul  he 
wanted;  then  when  he  got  homo  lie  took 
his  time  in  selecting  the  articles  which  ho 
approved  and  sent  the  rest  hack  to  the 
store.  His  eloquenee,  however,  was  wasted, 
for  he  was  arrested.  and  after  he  had  lx*en 
held  for  fifteen  days  for  investigation  he  wns 
sent  to  the  city  prison  for  ten  days  to  learn 
more  about  the  laws  of  tho  United  States. 

Altogether  I  enjoy  my  work  immensely. 
It  is  never  dull,  and  I  would  rather  do  it 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  My  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  a  great  detective  somo  day,  and 
I  won't  mind  tho  hard  work  in  reaching  it. 


Write  forth*  illustrated  I 
that  tell*  all  about  them  and 
write  for  the  name  of  the  dealer 
near  you  who  I 


WHALEY  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN 

WHEN  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  recently  de¬ 
cided  to  inaugurate  a  general  policy  of 
bringing  its  service  and  equipment  up  to 
the  top  notch,  the  hoard  of  directors  cre¬ 
ated  the  new  office  of  vice-president  in 
chary  of  operation  and  elecUd  Albert  R. 
Whaley  to  fill  it.  They  wanted  a  rnan  who 
knew  the  business  from  all-round  experi¬ 
ence.  and  WhaJey  happened  to  be  just  tho 
kind  they  wore  looking  for.  He  lagan  as 
a  brakeman.  and  worked  his  way  up  until 
now.  it  is  said,  he  is  paid  a  salary  of  $25,000 
a  year.  The  story  of  his  rise  appears  in  tho 
New  York  Peru: 

Thirty-four  years  ago  Mr.  Whaley  was 
a  freight  brakeman  drawing  $1.02  a  day 
from  the  old  Providence  A  Worcester  Rail¬ 
road.  He  was  sixteen  years  old  then.  Iiis 
procr -  since  that  time  has  boon  remark- 

Jtlik* 

4»  I  • 

It  was  not  until  ho  became  manager  of 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  1907,  how¬ 
ever.  that  his  possibilities  as  one  of  the 
highest  executives  of  the  road  ltocame  ap¬ 
parent.  But  he  made  a  record  that  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  railroad  world. 
This  resulted  in  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Dim-tors  at  their  meeting  yesterday  ma¬ 
king  him  a  vice-president. 

Under  handicaps  greater  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  encountered,  duo  to 
the  excavation  and  reoonst ruction  work  in 
the  Grand  Central  yards.  Mr.  Whaley  de- 
ctvam-d  the  delays  in  the  movements  of 
trains  in  and  out  of  the  yard  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third. 

For  six  y«*rs  he  handled  from  650  to  7o0 
train  movements  a  day  with  an  average  de¬ 
lay  of  less  than  one  minute  a  train.  The 
magnitude  of  this  achievement  may  bo  ap¬ 
preciated  when  it  is  understood  that  the 
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ordinary  traffic  movement  over  the  ter¬ 
minal  tracks  is  the  heaviest  in  any  terminal 
of  the  size  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  traffic,  all  the 
material  excavated  in  connection  with  the 
reconstruction  work  and  everything  re¬ 
quired  for  construction  purposes  had  to  be 
moved  over  the  same  tracks,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  number  of  trains  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  there, 
make  a  new 

and  dispatching  of  trains. 

The  man  who  has  been  called  thus  prom¬ 
inently  to  the  attention  of  the  railroad  world 
was  bom  in  Rhode  Island  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  He  began  his  railroad  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Providence  &  Worcester 
Railroad,  remaining  with  that  company 
until  1891. 

Then,  when  the  consolidation  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  &  Worcester,  Old  Colony,  and  other 
local  lines  into  the  present  Now  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  System  went  into  .(Toot, 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  train  c-ews 
which  had  headquarters  in  Providence. 

In  1899  he  boeame  superintendent  of  lha 
Worcester  division  of  the  Consolidated 
Railroad,  in  which  capacity  ho  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  electrification  of  tho 
Providence,  Warren  &  Bristol  line  of  his 
division.  His  successful  experienoo  with 
oloctrical  operation  resulted  on  May  1, 
1907,  in  his  being  transferred  to  tho  Grand 
Central  terminal  here. 


BUILDING 

Guaranteed  Limit  of  Cost 


record  for  the  prompt  arrival  RUILDING  procedure  has  been  By  concentratin* 

i  .  j  -f.  i  -.1  responsibility  in  a 

allowed  to  dnlt  along  with  ,ingle  contract  COT. 
wasteful  inefficiency  for  centuries;  ering  your  entire 
but  why  should  waste  continue  buildi"«  °Pera*ion 
simply  because  it  is  established  plction>  you  can  ob. 
practice?  tain  a  financially 

sound  guarantee  of 

1  he  Hoggson  Single  six  or  more  trades.  Mow  .  .  ... 

Contact  Bailing  MrO,-  can  the  work  ol  .11  the*  th«  ct0,t  •“*  qUal,ty 
od  requires  that  every  professions  and  trades  be  of  ™  whole ,  as  a 
item  which  is  to  enter  co-ordinated  efficiently  whole, 
into  a  building  operation  except  bv  one  organiza- 

shali  be  considered  be-  tion  which  is  constituted.  Cost  and  convenience 
fore  work  on  any  part  of  part  by  part,  to  meet  of  arrangement  must  al- 
the  building  is  begun;  these  various  require-  ways  be  considered  in 
how  else  can  the  Emit 
of  cost  be  determined  in 
advance  ? 


WHEN  ADRIANOPLE  FELL 


'T'O  nay  that  tho  Bulgarians  wore  aston- 
*  tailed  when  they  entered  Adrianoplo 
and  found  that  tho  pooplo  hail  plenty  to 
oat  nnd  were  faring  well  generally,  in  to  put 
It  mildly.  Tho  besiegers,  os  well  os  nearly 
■everybody  in  Europe  and  America,  hail 
b««en  under  tho  impression  that  the  city's 
population  was  almost  destitute  of  food 
and  a  prey  to  cholera,  typhoid,  and  many 
other  diseases.  The  correspondents  be¬ 
hind  tho  lines  of  the  Balkan  Allies  were 
not  mistaken  when  they  said  the  Turkish 
•defenses  were  weak,  but  they  missed  the 
mark  when  they  told  us  that  the  populace  | 
were  in  dire  straits — that  is.  if  we  are  to 
believe  Luigi  Barzini,  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  who  was  one  of 
the  two  first  newspnper  men  to  enter  th' 
oily  with  the  Bulgarian  troops.  Bar¬ 
zini  tells  a  graphic  story  of  General  Ivan- 
ofT’s  triumphant  entry,  and  describes  th. 
living  conditions  of  tho  civilian  residents. 
He  writes: 

The  long  and  careful  preparations  lasted 
about  twenty  days.  Coses  of  shells  were 
slowly  transported  by  night  to  the  ap¬ 
pointed  positions,  which  were  well  hidden 
behind  the  heights.  Convoying  the  am¬ 
munition  across  pathless  fields  occupied 
an  enormous  time.  No  wagon  could  ran 
more  than  six  rounds  for  the  heavy  gun 
and  a  good  50,000  rounds  were  amassed 
in  the  casemates  of  tho  big  batteries.  T1  • 
eountrv  was  still  covered  with  snow  when, 
unseen  by  the  enemy,  the  active  prepare 
tions  began. 

Those  preparations  were  concealed  by  the  . 
reverse  slopes  of  the  distant  heights,  where 


ments?  deciding  whether  a  build- 

IN  many  k,nd.  ol  bun-  |n?  °P'rabo"  is 

”,  C"“L  LEA 

Churehei,  H..piuU, 

-  .o  m.hod  Elding  “SLCSL? 

how  can  it  be  guaranteed?  must  fall  in  line.  mcntf  and  a  ^redeler- 

fF  k.v.  ™  In  what  other  business  mined  limit  of  cost  is 

\t'rrtrrz 

-rsSss  ** ,o  ^ 

cost  will  be  satisfactory?  7 

A  BUILDING  op¬ 
eration  requires 
the  services  of  eight 
professions  and  forty- 


*  the  limit  of  cost  is 
not  determined  before 
foundations  are  started. 


operations. 


A  small  book  de- 
Httlturakfl  scribing  the  method 
I KcabtfbriJ  (but  without  pictures), 
fauipmcni  p- — ■  fiirnriiinft  I  mailed  on  request 
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HOGGSON  BROTHERS 


New  York.  7  Ea*  St 
Naboael  SK.W.U  ( 


Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 


,»  ^  m  mm  .  .  1*1  ’  r  a  T*  <  «...  c.a  t  •  I  .  ’  .  Y  t-«. 

to  toil  ortdi  Fiurdlow  Write  to- 

truuiii  arMivuc  utni  co 


Chicago,  Frt  NsTI  Ben k  Bldg 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  101  Orange  St. 


TH  E  B E ST  LIGHT 


nukn  and  bumi  ill  o«?  pi  (  oiii 
ac.  a  *ttk  to  opevatr.  No  dbl 
grew  dot  odot .  A  Pitve  white  li  *t>t« 

vJene  None  otbet  »o  cheap  or  effect 
he.  Acftrta  wanted.  Write  lor  cata¬ 
logue  and  price* 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  II  5th  Street,  t  anion.  O. 


Built  any 
Size 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

1-  Complete  Painted  Ready  to  Set  Up 


(.•rates,  •lores,  (  kurrhes.  Plnyhouar*.  *f udlti.rto. 

ft  j  t  ia  HrL  es  c\e*#n >*M  t—*  taa4liSf  sad  •r*q«»rlly  and  issily  arw*t#«l  n'nplf  by  bJl* 
t  •  Mrt  Vt*V>r  >k  .  Jed  later  a  r  4  teCrm* t  W  M  U«n*  UI*  U  all  P-'tlnti*  are 
fcar*4  s»4  .v.rrll-  as  fu  U  U  U-  U  *.d  and  tad  friable  K-hsm 

fafi  .t  to  lb ■  4.i»n  •>•  »u» atari.*]  and  a»  darmb*  u  if  Unit  <>•  Hit  gic'iad  bf 

Vnl  rM«mton  lr»  ssi  CVKST  MITCH  IXsS-  Wt  MM  bouws  to  mnt  imy 

Wyckeff  Street.  Itfcaea.  I»  Vark 
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How  WillYour  Woodwork  Look 
in  a  Few  Months'  Time? 


hat  has 
acturinj 
/  A  K  N  f 


There'*  a  Berry  Brother*'  product  for  every  var. 
nbh  need— each  one  tried,  tetted  and  a*  (ectect  as 
human  Imrenulty  can  nuke  It. 

Look  fur  our  name  and  trade- mark -and  you  need 
Io«'k  no  further.  You  can  hud  them  at  hrst-<Us» 
dealer*  everywhere. 

Write  and  tell  u*  what  vami*h  problem*  you  have 
before  you  a  room,  a  home,  an  office  buitdimr,  any¬ 
thing.  We  hare  special  booklet*,  prepared  by  expert*, 
which  fit  the  case  -and  they're  free. 

BERRY  BROTHERS 

ts%9 

Detroit.  Mich.,  and  WalkcrriHt,  On«. 

Aik  your  *1r+U*  i komt  tkr  He***  U’diM.  tW  4+Hgki  of 
Ikrrr  an «rilw*t  of  tkiJJren.  W  W.  i>rntL*w.  Iko  *rt,,i  who 

tUuilr.ilr./  (kr  “  Uftsicd  of  O I."  k>t  i  fTtOOrrt  ffi 

broultfuUy  lUotUoUJ  tm  <eU*.  4rurtk*ng  tho  trip  of  o  Horry 
H  agon  .iro Mi./  ik*  wrlJ.  Col  a  frto  topyjor  iko  «ksJd*r»  - 


fTROY* 


Kecent  nres 

in  firetrnpeand  In  fire-pmof  building*  ntikr 
have  drnxmstiatcd  anew  the  hrc-resisting 
value  of 


THE  SAFE-CABINET 


»i«r  lw  Be  *ry  d  tknr  fkm  nd  fir  *■  olaka 
DtftL-2TWE  SAFE-CMINET  CO.  Mariitta.  0. 

Armiifiin  moittiHet.  l/toudon'lfind  *<  in 

iburUlffhonriiimloroaddfulhthomroJ^u 


Don’t  get  caught  with 
leaky  roofs  when  the 
spring  thaws  come 


hundreds  of  men  prepared  emplacements  ’ 
for  mortars,  shelters,  and  magazines.  Im¬ 
mense  convoys  made  a  sweep  of  over 
seventy  miles  in  transporting  the  material  I 
and  projectiles.  But  meanwhile  the  siege  i 
continued  day  after  day  without  any  varia¬ 
tion. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
March  24  the  action  began.  It  began  j 
with  a  general  cannonade  on  all  sectors, 
an  intense  bombardment  from  every  side, 
but  less  intense  on  the  point  which  had  to 
be  taken  by  assault,  for  it  was  necessary  , 
to  conceal  the  plan  and  mislead  the  defense. ' 

But  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  black  I 
masses  of  Bulgarian  infantry  who  had 
rested  on  the  grassy  slope  began  creeping 
slowly,  in  the  profoundeat  silence,  toward  i 
the  Turkish  advanced  pod t ions. 

The  Bulgarians  arrived  within  400 
paces  of  the  Turkish  positions,  and  not  a 
rifle-shot  had  been  fired.  One  might  have 
thought  that  the  entrenchments  had  been 
abandoned  if  the  small,  black  profll.  ■  of  | 
the  motionless  sentries  had  not  been  seen 
outlined  on  the  moonlit  sky. 

It  took  the  storming  party  more  than 
an  hour  to  traverse  two  kilometers.  Th. 
first  glimpse  of  dawn  was  beginning  to  dear 
the  horizon.  Suddenly,  at  the  word  of  | 
command,  all  the  Bulgarians  bounded  to  | 
their  feel,  uttering  their  immense  super¬ 
human  yell  of  assault,  the  terrible,  pro¬ 
digious  roar  of  a  people  in  fury.  "To  the 
bayonet!  To  the  bayonet!  Hurrah!"  the 
soldiers  shouted,  hurling  themselves  for¬ 
ward.  It  is  curious  that  they  crossed  three 
wire  entanglements  without  raising  any 
alarm.  In  a  few  seconds  the  Bulgarians 
found  themselves  at  the  last  barrier,  and 
tho  Turks,  taken  by  surprize,  abandoned 
their  positions,  practically  without  offering 
any  resistance. 

When  Chukri  I*asha  caused  a  sheet  to 
be  hoisted  as  a  white  flag  on  tho  wireless 
mast  of  the  ifaderlik  fort  of  the  northwest 
sector.  20.000  men  were  prisoners,  and 
another  30,000,  having  cast  away  their 
uniforms,  were  hiding  in  tho  city.  Chukri 
was  to  be  a  prisoner  without  conditions. 
Colonel  Markeloff  approached  to  ask  for 
his  sword.  He  found  him  on  foot,  perfectly  ! 
calm,  together  with  Colonel  Aziz  Bey, 
governor  of  the  city.  Aziz  Bey  unsheathed  I 
his  sword  and  silently  handed  it  to  the 
Bulgarian  officer.  Chukri  replied.  "  You  I 
see.  1  am  without  arms,"  and  clapt  his 
hand  to  his  thigh,  where  there  was  no  I 
sword.  But  it  was  only  a  question  of 
etiquette. 

At  midday  in  the  hall  of  the  headquarters 
a  profoundly  moving  and  indescribably 
.solemn  scene  was  witnessed.  Chukri 
Pasha,  with  dignified  gesture,  extending 
his  gloved  hand,  offend  his  swonl  to  Gon- 
eral  Ivanoff,  who  restored  it,  saving, 

I "  Vous  Otes  un  brave.  Tenez  votre  Spfe. 
glnlral."  and  victor  and  vanquished  grave¬ 
ly  saluted  each  other. 

Descending  from  the  tragic  corpse- 
strewn  heights,  the  victorious  troops  met 
with  their  first  surprize.  In  the  meadows 
••lose  to  the  town  great  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  were  feeding  tranquilly,  and 
the  fields  were  cultivated.  A  few  steps 
more  brought  them  to  the  suburbs,  and 
in  the  suburbs,  just  as  in  any  other  Turk¬ 
ish  town  in  the  most  prosperous  period  of 
its  existence,  were  droves  of  chickens  and 
turkeys,  whose  mortality  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  above  the  normal. 


Remember  the  roof  on  your  house, 
garage  or  other  buildings  that  leaked 
a  few  drops  last  fall — a  little  investi¬ 
gation  nnu  may  mean  a  big  saving 
when  you  put  on  a  new  roof  or 
replace  an  old  one. 

Certain-teed 

(Qusklr  C«rf-tfU«i— D«r«bUitr  Gu«.^h<0 

Roofing 

in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

There  it  a  Curtain -tmmd 
Roofing  and  a  »imple  meth¬ 
od  of  applying  it  for  every 
building  on  the  farm.  Look 
for  the  Curtain-tuuJ  label 
of  quality  and  IS-ycar  guar¬ 
antee  on  every  roll  and  crate 
of  shingle*.  Get  price*  from 
your  local  dealer— he  will 
tave  you  money. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

•r.  Inok. 

ersh 


G~.nl  ImTh* 

Tm  «<*ld  •  Uffil 

momutr l-r*e  *.f 
+n 


You  mill  AlUtfmaay  vul- 
Uffiblf  111  otir 

ftUdsr*  UMim  rW— u  mu 

do  and  m  Itffil  nol  to  «1o  it  •umiwIs  ecu. 
_ that  mill  MVt  MV  motwy,  A 

bookol  this  kind  would  Pt^lrvffifilv  sell  I 

lot  f  1— but  m  It  shows  the  osr  of  our 
on  oil  k i nils  uf 


It  to  you  at  Z&  cents 
r  to  ksw 


Iffifm  building*.  w« 


you  bo  to  your  lum 
t*uu*1itic  matrfbl 


brt .  harlrntrc  or  tnilMIM  mmltru 
dealer  «  Ik»  will  gliMlIy  get  >ou  a  cop 
KRKK  II  you  write  uk  vatIom  Sk  t 


General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

l  a.  u--.  u.  .  r«k.  r..  numSm,  tu. 

Ss»  F  mooses  WiliiHf.  Co. 
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Perhaps  it  was  tho  population  that  suf¬ 
fered?  Not  at  all.  Among  the  first  houses 
of  tho  city  poor  children  are  serenely  play¬ 
ing.  perfectly  indifferent  to  tho  war  and 
the  dramas  of  the  peoples.  The  sight  of 
these  children  is  reassuring.  Two  Turk¬ 
ish  women,  and  two  peasants  with  long 
green  tunics  and  ample  trousers,  pass  down 
tho  street.  Others  seated  on  tho  threshold 
of  a  house  sift  barley,  whilo  chickens  peck 
up  tho  scattered  grains.  Theeo  are  com 
monplaeo  pictures,  which  aru  important 
only  hecauso  they  arc  seen  in  Adrianoplc 
at  tho  end  of  a  siege,  and  they  givo  testi¬ 
mony  to  an  incredible  normality.  The 
children,  as  is  usual  at  their  ago  when 
they  aro  in  perfect  health,  aro  more 
frank;  they  run  to  the  threshold  in 
order  to  get  a  better  view  of  tho  new 
visitors. 


A  NEGRO  MATHEMATICAL  GENIUS 

''T ''HE  adding-machino  manufacturers 
1  would  take  tho  shortest  possible  cut 
to  tho  bankruptcy  courts  if  everybody 
could  add  columns  of  figures  as  fast  as 
Charles  W.  Cannier,  tho  colored  principal 
of  a  negro  high  school  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Cunsler  is  a  natural  mathematician,  and 
some  of  his  quick  handling  of  figures  seems 
ulmost  incredible,  says  tho  Knoxville  .Sen- 
tincl,  from  which  we  tako  this  account  of 
his  work: 


White  sheep  give  more  wool 
than  black  sheep — there  are 
more  of  them. 


A  very  common  feat  for  him  is  to  permit 
any  one  to  put  down  columns  of  figures 
with  totals  aggregating  into  tho  thousands, 
while  he  has  his  back  turned  to  the  black- 
l~>nrd.  or  while  ho  is  securely  blindfolded 
so  that  ho  can  not  boo  tho  figures  being 
written  on  tho  board.  At  a  given  signal 
after  the  figures  have  been  placed  upon  the 
»>oard,  and  after  tho  blindfold  has  been 
removed,  he  stops  to  the  board  and  imme- 
diatcly  writes  tho  result,  or  tho  total  of 
the  several  columns.  This  feat  is  done*  so 
quickly  that  one  wonders  how  ho  has  had 
time  to  see  the  figures  separately,  to  say 
nothing  of  adding  them  and  writing  down 
the  result  as  a  wholo  from  loft  hand  to 
right  hand  as  he  does.  IIo  also  multiplies 
large  numlHTS  of  figures  and  writes  a  single 
product,  carrying  in  his  mind  processes  that 
involve  millions.  He  gives  instantly  the 
squares  .of  large  numl>ers.  and  does  other 
feats  with  figures  which  bewilder.  He 
astonished  those  who  witnessed  him  beat 
nn  ndding-maohine  in  giving  tho  results  of 
the  combination  of  several  columns  of 
figures. 

Unlike  many  prodigies,  ho  has  a  woll- 
lmlnncod  mind,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Knoxville  bar  as  well  as  principal  of  the 
Austin  high  school  of  this  city.  He  has 
traveled  considerably  over  a  number  of 
States  and  has  given  exhibitions  of  "light¬ 
ning  calculations"  of  figures.  In  speaking 
of  some  of  his  experiences  as  a  traveling 
mathematician  to  a  Sentinel  reporter, 
C'ansler  said: 

"I  never  tackled  a  crowd,  whether  on 
the  street,  in  a  public  school,  in  a  univer¬ 
sity.  or  in  a  business  house,  that  I  could 
not  interest,  at  least  for  a  little  time,  and 
tho,  of  course.  I  have  been  called  upon 
times  without  number  to  explain  just  how 
I  do  those  feats,  I  have  been  unable  to  do 


REMINGTON  stenographers  do 
more  of  the  world’s  work  than  other 
stenographers — there  are  more  of 
them. 

Nature  only  knows  why  there  are  more 
white  sheep  than  black. 

All  the  world  knows  why  there  are 
more  Remington  operators  than  others. 
REMINGTON  is  the  machine  in 
which  the  most  operators  have  confi¬ 
dence— and  the  machine  which  gives 
them  the  confidence  to  make 


REMINGTON  is  the  machine  in 
which  the  majority  of  good  business 
schools  have  confidence— the  confi¬ 
dence  to  turn  out  competent,  efficient 
operators— the  thing  on  which  the  very 
life  of  those  schools  depends. 

REMINGTON  is  the  machine  in 
which  business  men  and  business 
houses  have  confidence— because  the 
big  majority  of  good  stenographers  are 
Remington  trained  and  “go  to  work 
the  first  day  without  breaking  in.1 


12,500,000  Remington  Letters 

mailed  in  the  United  States  every  business  day  in  the  year. 

Isn’t  that  the  answer  to  the  question,  “which  machine?"  for  your  office? 
Throughout  the  world  Remington  is  a  synonym  for  typewriter  efficiency. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  business  world. 

Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


UGTEX 

Hie  fabric  Bell  l|  H 


I  _ _ TW  bin  af  Caafart  far  IWrt  *aJ  Han* - 

Whitman  Saddles 


This  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 

l*  found  only  in  SNX'C.TEX  BELTS.  The 
tUttlc  ett rtti*  between  the  Iwo  Vw.  It 
ilkm  )a«t  w»h  fir#  (trmmlort  m  bolds 
•nticf r .  Apfrwi,  to  rrrTf  adHnwd  e*- 
lv\UUy  aatooMhlwts  aad  oai^^Ioor  folk.  In 
votor*  to  kirmnoiar  «Uh  laslaowH?  ratiop. 

Worked  *I  O».  S*r*i*l  Fabric  SOc 
If  M  *1  twt  dc-W*  5v 


heroins  i 


Women  mry  fes- 

*»»•  of  rmtifutl  tty*  *m4  dwraMIHj. 

l  ik.  inr  Ik*  IM  Wltr»l  •  ef  tl* 

rxt%» lwv«it  r*d«»s  rf  |W  •  t«  and  vut 

.  1/  'inrrtbtng 

#r .  in  m murM  and  gtr my  lh»  names 

TU  MrtlM.k  Satfa  Ca  .  IM  CV.I.W.  Si  ■  Nr-  T..L  Citr_ 


NOTE.  THE  SIMPLICITY 


.•X  nifiBK  iwrirn  nup*M 
Dos  lantOMP  llr-Ios  UaplUwi.r. 
!o  I BUTftU  merhantam.  H*  r*  • 
ink.  Always  100  t*>p in  frosn 

r-n-wJitrn  n*d  W  tnm  tspe-wnl- 

wnotifiunl  loW  In anTkuilMi 

<*t»|  no  Tea  Psr*’  Tsial  Without 

Srtnlw  nil  OM 

rsrrkoeat  Hark  d  -j4  scaling  fC 

.  .rfare.  wbich  can  **  nM  ewer  mad  '  0!  t  , 

rfUl  r.  Dir*  Hi  rUCATOE  CO,  I'aas  »<Jf,  111  *  • 
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Buffalo 

Hum 

Springs 

Water 


Challenges  comparison  with 
any  other  known  mineral 
water  in  the  world  on  its 
record  of  results. 


Dr.  Robert* 
Bartholow 


Profmor  Emeritus  of  Ma¬ 
te  ri*  Medic*,  General 
Therapeutics,  etc.,  Jeffer¬ 
son  College,  Philadelphia, 
■aid  in  “Practical  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,"  1899,  that 
Buffalo  I.ilhia\Vater“con- 
tains  well-defined  traces  or 
litbia  and  is  alkaline.  It 
has  been  used  with  great 
advantage  in  gouty,  rheu- 
renal  aifecti 


Dr. 

Georg#  Ben 

Johnston 


maticandi 


Richmond,  Va.,  ei-PresW 
dent  Sou t  hern  Su  rgical  and 
Gynecological  Associa¬ 
tion,  es-Presidcnt  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia,  and 
Professor  of  Gynecology 
and  Abdominal  Surgery, 
Medical  College  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  saysi  “When  lithia 
is  indicated,  I  prescribe 
Buffalo  Lithia  Water  In 
preference  to  the  salts  of 
lithia,  because  it  is  thera¬ 
peutical!  y  superior  to  labo¬ 
ratory  preparations  of 
lithia,  lithia  tablets, 


Edward  M.  University  of  Vienna, 
Eidherr.  Chicago,  III,  declares:  “I 

M. D^Ph.D.,  have  found  Buffalo  Lithia 
Ch.D.,Ph.G.  Water  of  undoubted  aer- 
vice  in  the  treatment  of 
Uric  Acid  Gravel,  Chronic 
Rheumatism  and  Gout." 

Voluminous  Medical  Testi¬ 
mony  on  request.  For  sale  by 
the  general  drug  and  mineral 
water  trade. 


so,  as  I  have  possest  such  a  faculty  from 
childhood.  1  know  that  these  feats  require 
great  concentration  of  mind,  for  after  every 
exhibition  I  feel  fatigued  and  mentally  ex¬ 
hausted.  When  I  can  not  concentrate  my 
mind  upon  my  work,  I  find  that  1  make 
mistakes.  I  had  such  an  experience  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  in  a  Michigan  city  where 
I  had  several  nights’  engagements,  and 
where  on  the  first  night  a  state  of  nervous¬ 
ness  made  me  unable  to  proceed  with  my 
entertainment,  but  after  the  first  night  I 
was  able  to  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  were  present.  Ono  night  in  Lansing, 
Mich.,  1  was  exhibiting  to  a  large  crowd 
who  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  my  entertainment,  when  I  an¬ 
nounced  tha\  1  would  tell  any  one  in¬ 
stantly  the  day  of  the  week  of  any  date, 
past  or  future,  immediate  or  remote.  A 
white  gentleman  who  was  present,  accom¬ 
panied  by  hit  wife,  immediately  arose  and 
gavo  a  date.  1  announced  immediately 
the  day  of  the  week,  whereupon  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  1  was  wrong  and  was  corrobo¬ 
rate*!  in  his  statement  by  his  wife.  I  again 
asked  for  the  date,  which  being  given  as 
before,  my  mental  calculation  gave  a  re¬ 
sult  as  before.  He  continued  to  insist  that 
I  was  in  error.  1  asked  the  pastor  of  the 
church  wlu-re  I  was  exhibiting  to  find  a 
calendar  or  almanac  of  the  year  in  question, 
which,  being  found,  showed  conclusively 
that  I  was  correct.” 


THE  NEW  GENIUS  OP.THE  MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 

I70LL0WIN0  the  railroad  warfare  he- 
*  tween  the  Gould  lines  and  llarritnan 
system,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  for  many 
years  the  principal  source  of  revenue  for 
the  Gould  interests,  fell  upon  evil  time*. 
Its  ups  and  downs  may  be  glimpsed  from 
the  fact  that  its  stock  sold  at  125Jj  in  1902. 
hung  around  100  during  1903-4-5  and  *06, 
plunged  down  to  28  in  February,  19QS  (after 
the  panic),  struggled  back  to  05  or  70  in  190X 
and  ‘09.  sagged  down  to  33  h  «*>  >he  fall  of 
1911,  and  is  now  around  40.  Some  said  it 
was  a  victim  of  Harriman's  more  or  less 
evil  genius,  while  others  openly  charged 
that  George  J.  Gould  neglected  it  for  soci¬ 
ety  life.  It  probably  would  be  impossible 
to  fix  the  blame  accurately,  but  there  is 
no  question  as  to  its  history.  Governor 
Stuhhs.  of  Kansas,  once  asked  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  order  the  eonipany  to  suspend 
operations  on  one  of  its  lines,  because  it  had 
become  a  danger  to  life.  There*  are  7.000 
miles  in  the  system,  and  to  drag  it  to  the 
wasbtub  and  dean  it  was  a  mighty  big  job, 
but,  if  we  are  to  believe  the*  Kansas  City 
Star.  Benjamin  F.  Bush,  who  became  its 
president  in  April.  1911.  has  done  that  ve*ry 
thing.  He  has  not  only  given  it  a  good 
cleaning;  he  has  practically  rebuilt  a  good 
deal  of  it.  and  is  busy  making  over  thc| 
rest.  Thr  Star  tells  a  lively  story  of  his 
unusual  performance*: 

Bush  came  to  the  presidency  of'the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  system  from  that  of  the 


Choice 

Spring 

Neckwear 


\V /hatevrr  your  taste 
W  in  spring  neckwear, 
whether  beautiful  flowing- 
end  four-in-hands;  tubular 
reversible  cravats ;  knit  or 
crocheted  four-in-hands, 
you  will  End  your  favorite 
among 

CHENEY 

^  SILK. 

CRAVATS 

An  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
selection  can  be  had  from 
the  illustration,  which  it 
only  one  of  the  many 
designs  in  foulard*  alone. 

At  your  dealer's. 

Y our  identification  of  the  genuine  is  the 
name  "Cheney  Silks”  in  every  cravat 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Sltk  Memi/mctunrf 

4th  Areou*  and  I8tl»  Stmt*  New  Yo* 


B 


•  T »k«  Oirvr  Oil  Ct*m  «*wly  ind  uitfkitly,  with* 
out  *t«l< 


Your  Physician  will 

tell  you  that  everybody 

above  forty  should  regulary  use 
PURvE  Olive  Oil. 

The  only  kind  of  oil  u»ed  byuifor  fifteen  yean 
is  the  higbew  quality  pure  virgin  Luce*  Italian 
Olive  Oil  (no*  cheap  dometiic  oil)  undiluted 
and  un mixed.  The  superior  quality  and  ab¬ 
solute  purity  of  tbit  oil  has  been  maintained 
by  the  Italian  maker  foe  the  pan  100  years. 

Ofepc 

Nature’s  Food 

Token  taidy  and  Uselessly  without  the  olive  oil  com- 
m  contact  wxh  «he  p»Ui*.  Try  them,  *jst  this  once, 

Boior94-9fte.  Boe  of  1410  91.00 


l.ltaer: I  fenraplt*  nn.i  Mlrritlme  for 
1  Or. .  to  c*««*r  «*o*t  of  poslitir 


Oil* 


GRAPE  CAPSULE  CO..  M-km 

101  FU-oo  St  mi.  New  I  oc  k 

■AKERS  OF  RICIN0L  CRAPE  CASTOR  OIL 
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Western  Maryland,  which  he  had  just 
pulled  through  a  receivership.  His  elec¬ 
tion  followed  a  prolonged  disagreement  | 
between  the  bankers  interested  in  the 
road. 

Hush  at  once  started  on  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  svstem,  which  took  all  except 
-14  da  vs  of  tho  first  year.  During  that 
period  he  traveled  90.000  miles,  or  an  av¬ 
erage  of  almost  300  a  day.  He  lived  in 
his  private  car.  He  is  as  democratic  as 
a  hook  agent.  It  was  his  custom  on  reach¬ 
ing  a  station  to  walk  into  the  depot  and 
.will  for  the  agent.  "I'm  Bush." 
greeting.  ".What's  your  name? 

He’s  that  sort  of  a  man.  Thera’s  no  fuss 
and  not  a  pinfeather  about  him.  A  cat 
could  push  open  his  office  door.  Any  one 
w-ho  wants  to  see  B.  P.  Bush  on  busi¬ 
ness  can  see  him  —and  all  the  quicker  if 
the  businwi!*  is  a  kick.  He  is  a  big.  husky  | 
man,  with  a  large,  warm  hand  that  grij>s 
hard,  and  is  perfectly  friendly  and  wholly 
businettUke.  He  regards  a  dress  suit  as 
an  unmitigated  nuisance,  often  misses 
luneh.  and  smokes  black  cigars  of  100 
per  writ.  efficiency. 

The  family  Bible  stat.t«  that  it  is  .*>3 
years  sinoe  he  was  horn  in  Wellslioro.  Pa.; 
but  he  doesn’t  look  it.  On  that  first  in- 
spection  trip  he  rode  over  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  divisions  in  company  with  the  super¬ 
intendent.  For  one  whole  day  he  sat 
on  the  observation  platform  silent.  At 
night  lie  s»id  to  the  superintendent: 
‘•What  does  this  road  need?"  "Kverv- 
tliing,"  said  the  superintendent,  "Re¬ 
build  it."  said  Bush.  "We  have  the 
money.  (Set  to  work." 

Ho  put  in  C, 000.000  tics.  ral>nllastcd  the 
roadbed,  fenced  it.  put  in  rattle  guards, 
and  furnished  now  rolling-stock.  On  an 
Arkansas  branch  trains  had  been  held 
down  to  four  miles  an  hour  for  safety’s 
sake.  They  are  running  now  at  40  with 
comfort  aiid  at  «0  inline  an  hour  with 
safety. 

Bush  cleaned  up  7.000  miles  in  four 
months.  Time-expired  officials  could  be 
Hi-cn  leaving  the  Mop's  general  offices  un¬ 
der  the  ml  lights  marking  the  exits  at 
any  hour.  He  rebuilt  the  foree  us  rapidly 
as  ho  did  the  road.  A  day's  work  on  the 
Mop  ends  now  when  the  work  is  done — 
not  at  4  o'clock. 

Now  let's  cat  the  pudding.  For  the  fiscal 
year  of  1012— the  first  in  which  his  work 
showed — he  added  *1,720.057  to  the  op¬ 
erating  revenues  and  decreasi-d  the  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  by  *2,019,344.  an  increase 
in  the  net  operating  revenues  of  *3.7 .6.001. 
For  the  five  months  ended  .November  30, 
1912.  the  net  railway  opening  revenues 
were  increased  by  *2.44 1*0.  Ho  ob¬ 
tained  a  surplus  of  $732.5<W*.  as  against 
n  deficit  of  81.701.231  for  the  same  period 
in  1912.  a  total  increase  in  surplus  of 
*2,433.800.  With  an  increase  of  $3,391.- 
235  in  gross  business,  his  transportation 
expenses  only  incraasi-d  $720,191. 

He  is  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
with  7.U00  miles;  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Crande,  with  3,000  miles;  it  is  understood 
he  is  soon  to  be  made  president  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  with  1,000  miles,  ami  en¬ 
tirely  likely  that  he  will  1m*  the  head  of 
the  International  CIreat  Northern,  with 
1,142  miles.  His  digestion  is  perfect;  he 
gets  up  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
.  goes  to  bed  at  9  o’clock  at  night;  his 
aalary-  is  *100,000.  and  he  never  had  a  valet. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE"EAGLE  A"  WATER-MARK 
ITS  A  GOOD  HABIT 


Select  Your*  Business  Corre¬ 
spondence  Paper  Scientifically! 

AJ  It  pays.  It  means  that  you  will  get  the  utmost 
for  the  money  you  spend— from  the  standpoint 

of  productiveness,  as  well  as  intrinsic  paper  -  value. 
€]  To  buy  Paper  scientifically,  you  simply  apply  the 
basic  principle  of  business-efficiency. 

q  You  do  not  rely  solely  on  your  own  judgment  of  paper-values. 
«J  You  do  not  estimate  Sts  worth  simply  by  appearance. 


"€ftCd.e  ft 


l?A  P  €  K  S 


4J  You  take  Into  consideration  the  Weight.  Piniah,  and  Color — 
and  what  is  a  ven  more  important— the  Paper's  psychological  wotth 
aa  regards  the  specific  line  of  business  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

4|  You  base  your  selection  on  the  combined  experience  of  Expert 
Advertising  Men  end  other  Shrewd  Paper-Buyer*. 

<1  You  profit  by  their  Experience,  their  Recommendations,  their 
Analysis  which  tells  you  the  best  paper  for  your  particular  needs. 

q  This  valuable  information  is  contained  In  our  Portfolio:  "How 
to  Buy  Business  Correspondence  Pspers". 

q  This  Portfolio  also  contains  samples  of  "  P.AOLK  A"  Bond 
Papers;  Papers  that  are  adaptable  to  practically  Every  Business 
Use  and  Purpose,  and  some  one  of  which  will  give  your 
Stationery  the  Greatest  Efficiency. 

q  Twenty-Nine  Mills  united  under  one  Management  minimises 
manufacturing  and  selling  costa.  The  result  is  Better  Paper- 
Quality  at  Lower  Coat  to  the  Consumer. 

Write  for:  “How’ to  Buy  llu.ln... 

Correspondence  foiprr."  but  please 
write  on  your  BuMneee  Letter  Heed. 

AM€RICANWRmNGPAP6RC0MPANY 
25  Wain  Street  tHolyoka.Massachusetts 

Twenty  Nina  Mills 


•  sicuarrv  tbuxt  bo 


i 


s 


-OLD  MIMS1TIAD  DOMO  • 


VGRIP^J 


SHOE 

TREE 


HAlf  A  1 


XT 

J0  fVtt*.  il« 

i  p*iro  It 
Mi»f  tfwlw  every 


The  LAD.  CO,  E**k~«.  BUg., 


WESHIPo"APPROVak 

«  srfo/  F*wv*r  *K*  r»BigM 
NdiiW  10  OAVt  FOR*  TRIAL. 

•r  omr  coo  to  *  «•••  i« 

•gfoie  J  (/  /flrfl  M9  *r ** i 

vm  tfli  Mcytta. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

*  >*lr  nf  tltwt  iron i  •****<  •*  ***** 

OB10  T 4—  Uff*  Art  OttalM 

bo  )  l*Bf*rmf  ***• 

Ncyde  10  Y**9 

RIDER  AGENTS  rwSTK 

•wyeiVSif  nr  BriMfo*  nmMcftla. 
W*  Ob«I  1*UH—  BBr  **?<*!» 

tawra  »»d  ill  oiayiM 

De  Oof  WmkU  W  Urn  oer  I 

Ml  AO  CVCLI  CO^  Oeptfl-IT'J  CHIC. 


Medarts  Outdoor  Home  Gymnasium 


tm 14*  be* MS*  *»>•««*  (mavrarai  lor  toer 

r  Mite  :fem  mo*  s  mMtlliii  M  WAITS  UOMf.  01N- 

XASII  M  v.ll  «*  Ibis.  CoataM*  koelroelsl  B«c.  koSw.  Svioy, 

u  4  £.  SI  .«  •  ■  N.  f  g ■  :i  t*«  til  l4  I  lub'ttg  r  *  pin  T.mmi 

»‘»  -p  .-D  *1  #Is.D«e  —  S.O  J*rt  tit.ri.  KVf.KV 

r,i  4  HAM  V. F  1  >  rtf,  t  1 

W :  ••  '  t  1  rj  i  -jtrilrJ  K?  10 

FRED  M EDA RT  MFO.  CO 
i.OL’1  S  M0 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Usually. — Tom — "  Y\  hat's  1 
between  betting  and  bluffing? 
J  ack—"  A  good  d eaL  K< 


Soliciteoa. — He — "  I  wbh  I  had  money 
I'd  travel.” 

She — “  How  much  do  you  need? 


Awful  Prospect.— "  Pop.  did 
e  me  when  you  were  a  boy?  " 

"  Yes.  Willie;  why  do  you  ask 
"  Oh.  nothing.”— Puck. 


One  Kind.— Willie— "  Paw.  what  is 
light  fiction?  " 

Paw—' "Gas  and  electric  light  bills,  my 
son.”— Cincinnati  Enquirrr. 


NOT  ordinary  Wheeling  smokes 
cither,  but  “01' K  NEW  SMOKES” 
that  have  set  a  new  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  for  discriminating  smokers. 

Our  .moke  are  hand  rftade  bom  the  ffnert 
quality  of  toborco.  all  Ions  tiller,  made  with¬ 
out  mould*,  blndei*  or  pa*tr.  (A  .hort  hllrr 
ngar  cannot  be  made  without  binder*.)  Even 
the  I  Mad*  arc  hand-,  ml  timth. 

Mouth  •pntvlng.  lkkin*  with  the  tongue 
andtlnular  ununitary  prank**  arrabwdutely 


A  Sidestep.— Knicke*—”  T 
tax  a  ill  be  collected  at  its  source 
Millionaire — ' "  Well.  1  cot 
heaven  sends  me  mine."— .Veic 


Federal  Aid.— Mantkll— ”  I  had  no 
•a  that  Banks  was  worth  more  than  ten 


Your  carbon  paper  bills  for 
a  whole  year  arc  a  very  small 
item — so  small  that  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  not  to  get  the  paper 
which  best  assures  clean,  per¬ 
manent,  reliable  records. 


Dvnlop — "  Ho  wasn’t  till  the  Govern- 
•nt  dissolved  his  trust."—  Hrooklgn  Lifr 


Disappointed.— Fond  Mother— "  Don’t 
rget  to  put  your  toothbrush  in  your  suit- 
Mf.  Bobby." 

Bobby  (going  to  the  country  for  a  week) 
"  Oh.  shucks  l  I  thought  this  was  going 
be  a  pleasure  trip."— CAirogo  .Vries. 


|.»ulrU  d**r  ll«v»»* 

•fiiolm  <«*i  «l»o  murtci. 


•  >  ,,«i  .3  i— I  riM**  MM"  »WO»  »•'» 

I ***«.  m044mm  4~k. 

II.  alter  •im-kmc  *  lew.  you  "<M  cnlllcly  i.lcnwd. 

32  h  em  s&s&u&tt  sw 

WwffWAffMM  Mvrrf  hr  .•••nrtM  •• 

Re4eee«.WBt  A»tf  WlMltf  Mk,  !»•*'•  of  Mio4*lfOOl  •. 

tnv\nv*v  riuAit  co.#  wheeling,  w.  ¥*. 


In  Hide  Informailon.  -Mothir— "  If  you 
uhl  have  eaten  that  entire  jar  of  jam 
i  bout  a  single  twinge  of  conscience,  you 
i-t  be  thoroughly  had." 

Willie — "  No.  mother;  I  am  confident 
m»  is  something  good  in  me.” — YaU 


CARBON  PAPER 

1*  made  in  the  most  scientific  car¬ 
bon  paper  factory  in  the  United 
Slates.  Back  of  it  are  twenty 
years  of  study  and  experiment  in 
combining  raw  materials  from 
every  part  of  the  globe.  It  CttU 
you  more  per  sheet  than  most 
brands  for  the  same  reason  that 
gold  costs  more  tlun  copper. 

While  Multi  Kopy  is  really  eco¬ 
nomical  (since,  for  instance,  a 
single  sheet  will  copy  100  letters), 
yet  economy  ii  a  less  important 
consideration  than  efficiency  and 
reliability.  MultiKopy  records  in 
blue  and  blark  are  absolutely  per¬ 
manent.  MultiKopy  give*  the 
sharpest  impressions  (often  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  originals),  does 
not  rub  nor  smudge,  is  always  uni¬ 
form  and  is  unaffected  by  weather 
conditions. 

Send  for  a 
FREE  SAMPLE 

Trit  It  in  rrrft  wit  you  can  think  of 
and  bo  guidod  by  the  retit  If  *1  fu its 
^erth  ccpytnc  **  wvftk  irtii. 


Rations  Reduced.— Sir  I^opold  Mo- 
Clin  took,  the  Arctic  explorer,  was  once 
giving  an  account  of  hi*  experience*  amid 
the  ibb  field*  of  the  north. 

"  Wo  certainly  would  have  traveled  much 
further,"  be  explained.  "  hnd  not  our  dog* 
given  out  at  a  critical  time." 

’  But.”  exclaimed  the  lady,  who  had 
been  listening  very  intently.  "  I  thought 
the  Eskimo  dog*  were  perfectly  tireless 
creature*.” 

Sir  Leopold’s  face  wore  a  whimsically 
glo- 1  my  expression  as  he  replied : 

*'  I — er — speak  in  a  culinary  sense,  miss." 

San  Franeuco  Argonaut. 


Is  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  fioo'.'l  Rnmie 
Linen.  nut  adulterated  with  cotton,  or  other 
inferior  materials 

The  United  States  Government  Report  No.  7 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fibre  Inyml. 
Ration .  pronounces  Ramie  the  most  wonderful 
and  valuable  of  ail  fibre*. 

Ills  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  author- 
Ities  of  the  worfd  for  its  bytleidc  properties,  and 
a*  a  perfect  material  for  Health  Underwear. 

The  Schlichtrn  Ramie  summer-weight  gar- 
merits  ate  a  luxury  for  hot  weather,  tire  Ramie 
Linen  Iwing  deliciously  cool.  having  the  hi|lir*t 
absorbing  and  evaporating  power  of  all  known 
totde  substance*. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  we  ran 
direct  you  to  one  who  can.  \\  rite  US  for  book¬ 
let  and  samples. 


ceoelous  George.-  ’’  What's  the  idea, 
-go?  "inquired  Mr.  Washington.*"  Why 
ou  chop  down  this  cherry-tm-?  Have 
anything  against  cherry-trees?  " 

No.  sir." 

Mavbe  YOU  arc  in  favor  of  dcforcsta- 


No.  sir. 

Doing  this  for  a  moving-picturo  con 


By  no  means. 

Then  why  chop  down  a  tree?  ” 

I  just  thought  of  going  on  the  stump.” 
ed  the  future  father  of  his  country,  and 
Mr.  Washington  realized  that  George 
a  born  statesman. — Kansas  City 


F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO 
3  34  Con  grew  Street.  Boston.  ! 

AJJ-.u  Um’i  u  iht  H,mt  Of.. 


SCHLICHTEN-RAM1E  COMPANY 

357  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


*  brings  famous 

WHEELING 

SMOKES 


<rom  our  factory  direct  I 
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r  Shoes  of  character! 

^  /CHARACTER  shows  in  shoes 
J  as  in  men.  It  speaks  (or  itself! 

By  right  of  better  materials,  by 

_ _  M  reason  of  better  styles,  because  of 

finer  lines  and  easier  fit — Walk- 
•jZfc-sJ  Overs  show  for  what  they  are. 

This  general  bcttemess  is  proven 
by  thousands  of  the  earth's  wise  folks  who  have 
been  wearing  Walk-Overs  for  years  and  years. 

Every  Walk-Over  store  deals  in  shoe  comfort, 
shoe  service  and  real  shoe  satisfaction. 

Walk-Over  slam,  me  KMcfN,  ••• 

ever.  IT  *!»»•/  5ta  ndardpi'ie.  H  SO  and 

SS.OOi  Other  grades  S3. SO  tm  ST.OO. 

GEO.  E.  KEITH  COMPANY 

.  -  ,  _  ,  ...  n. _  Tim  ’ 

Msoufacturm  ol  'A  .lk-Orr.  ^ 

I or  Men  4iid  Wown  1»  mlk-Om r  sG. 

Camprllo  <  Brockton! 


Great  Climax.—"  Did  the  play  have  a 
happy  ending?  ” 

••  You  bet  it  did.*  Some  one  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  hit  tho  villain  square  in  the  face  with  a 
tomato." — Houston  Post. 


Carelessness. — Oi.d  I.ad  y  (who  ha*  been 
lunching  with  her  son)—1 "  Hen*.  William, 
you  left  this  quarter  on  the  table  by  mis¬ 
take.  I  fa  lucky  I  *nw  it.  because  the 
waiter  hud  his  eyo  on  it  ."—Life. 


Easy  Mark*.— Schoolmistress— " Mas¬ 
ter  Isaac,  what  wrong  did  tho  brothers  of 
Joseph  commit  when  they  sold  their 
brother?  " 

Isaac — "  They  told  him  too  cheap.  — 
Til-Hits. 


Utilizing  Gravity.— Man  (on  dock)— 
••  What  are  you  rowing  with  that  trunk  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat  for.  Put?  " 

Pat—"  Shure.  on’  if  it  was  in  tho  stern, 
wouldn’t  1  lx*  rowin’  uphill  all  (In  timr. 
An*  this  way  I’m  rowin’  downhill  all  tho 
time!" — Yale  Record. 


Composite 


Discretion.—'*  I  say,  Tom.  lend  me  an¬ 
other  ten.  will  you?  ’’ 

••  Heavens !  Why  don’t  you  go  to  work 
and  earn  money?  " 

"  Don’t,  dare  to,  my  boy.  People  would 
think  the  governor  had  disinherited  me, 
and  that  would  ruin  my  errdit."— Boston 
Transcript. 


The  Belter  Part.—"  Who’s  that  impres¬ 
sive-looking  woman  over  yonder?  " 

"  That’s  Mrs.  Peckum.  Sho's  a  remark¬ 
ably  strong-minded  woman,  and  they  do 
any  that  sho  commands  a  very  large  salary." 
'*  How  does  sho  earn  it?  " 

"  Hho  doesn’t  earn  it.  ITer  husband 
cams  it,  and  she  commands  iL" — Pack. 


Non-teslable. — '*  Our  product  is  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  before  leaving  the  factory. 
No  man  con  sell  stuff  to-day  that  has  not 
been  tested." 

"  We  manage  to  sell  our  product  without 
testing  it." 

"  That’s  odd.  What  do  you  sell?  ” 

!*  Dynamite." — Washington  Herald. 


Crafty.— Old  Gent—"  Well,  sonny,  did 
you  take  your  dog  to  the  ’  vet  ’  next  door 
to  your  House,  ns  I  suggested?  " 

Bot— "  Yes.  air." 

Old  Gent — "And  what  did  he  say? 

Bot—"  ’E  said  Towaer  was  suffering 
from  nerves,  so  Sis  had  better  give  up 
playin’  the  planner.** — Tit-Bits. 


His  Chance.— Gatem  an— "  Hold  op 
there,  young  feller.  A  dollar  for  the  car  !  " 
Stcde — "  Sold  !  "—Cornell  Widow. 

The  New  Standard.— K sicker— "  Is  she 
interested  in  the  Tariff  Bill?  " 

BOCKS*—' "  Yes;  she  says  she  won’t 
marry  a  man  who  doesn't  pay  an  income 
tax.” — New  York  Sun. 


Peevish.—"  I  had  to  kill  my  dog  this 
morning." 

"  Was  he  mad?  " 

"  Well,  ho  didn't  seem  any 
pleased." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


gives  you  the  fullest  pleasure*  of  the 
open  country  rood  without  any  jolting, 
jarring  or  vibration.  The  new  Comfort 
features  of  tbe  1913  Indian  have  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionized  motorcycling.  I  he 
Cradle  Spring  Frame  has  abolished 
discomfort.  It's  the  coned  principle. 
Instantly  appreciated  by  anyone  who 
has  ever  ridden  a  motorcycle. 

Foot  Boards  now  feiol  <n  •  Idrioo  to  f*dsl» 

^InSc—roh.  NeTsJl-'kiL.gc 

jer.  No  *ia«Me  m  Pixe*.  Pow 
GX»  nal  to  otShmg  to  maoism. 

„  . _  t  *»  H.  P.  Single. 

Prices  -7  H.  P.  Twin. 

G*f  a  It ee  demo.tratioa  from  any  of  the  3. 


-uh 


sod  Endurance  unequalled  by  sny  other 


9200  1 
8250  \ 


la  ndc  ■■  ■  bicytk.  Nwd*  no  R«rsgr. 

f.  o.  b.  Factory 


Indian  dealer,  throughout  the  country. 

nentt. 


Writs  ms  for  from  1913  catalog  describing  all  models  and  improt 
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Frequently.— 

alty?  " 

“  Hope  of  a 
T  i  nut- Democrat 


.Wit  Orleans 


Nearins  a  Bargain.  Edith- 
given  Jack  hi*  final  answer  yet 

Ethel — "  Not  yet — but  I've  given  him 
my  final  ’No.'  "—Horton  Transcript. 


Have  you 


A  Tip. — If  a  girl  worked  half  as  hard  to 
please  a  man  after  marriage  as  she  does  be¬ 
fore  marriage,  lota  of  lawyers  would  starve 
to  death. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Unnecessary. — ”  You  ought  to  brace  up 
and  show  your  wife  who  is  running  things 
at  your  house." 

"It  isn’t  necessary.  She  knows."— 
Houston  Pott. 


whaal. 


Disappointing.— Pastor— "  I  hca'  we 
got  a  diamond  pin  in  de  collection  plate 
this  momin'.  sah." 

Treasurer — "  You  are  mistaken,  sah. 
It  was  a  dime  an’  pin." — Yale  Record. 


.i  ii  • 

your  ex¬ 
pensive  hardwood  floors  and 
rugs.  Unshod  furniture  or  fur¬ 
niture  with  ruinous  hard  wheel 
casters  digs  and  mars  and 
scars.  The  consequent  damage 
is  great  and  unnecessary. 

9  9 


Explained. — "  Is  that  your  ladder? 

"  Sure ! " 

"  It  doesn't  look  like  voura." 

"  Well,  you  see.  it’s  my  atepladder 
Williams  Purple  Cow. 


FELT01D 


The  Waya  of  Lily 

Lily  smashed  the  Royal  Gema 

And  drowned  the  keeper  in  the  Thames 

What  does  this  girlish  prank  denote? 

Oh,  just  that  Lily  wants  to  vote. 

— Hrooklyn  Eagle 


Casters  and  Tips 

protest  I  hr  dor*  floor*  and  rug*-  They 
•re  none  ini  —  •.  rUcKim  -  marie** 
Made  ol  •  ■  pec  tally  prepared  material 
which  is  very  him  yrt  imooth  and 
rmlirni.  "Fdtoid.  ’  -c.r  wMaMy. 

To  equip  your  furniture  »sh  MF*ko*d’’ 
Tip*  and  Carter*  n  a  real  economy. 
To  *ee  that  all  new  furniture  you 
pwehaae  i.  hiicd  with  "Felund.”  -  «- 
•ential  to  Boor -protection  and  beauty. 

CH  lUa  It  k.,4..r.  iaS  l.fwtm 

•twn.  Writ.  f.r  Ik*  "FtRaM  lUak 
N.  ».'•  llOtLiU«l"FHlwSi‘'«W 
ttir?  m  fmt  Um 

The  Burns  &  Bassick  Co. 

Dept.  C  Bridgeport.  Connie  tic  at 


Cruel  Knock.  "  I  see  that  the  Dayton 
bascltall  team  is  missing  and  can’t  be  lo¬ 
cated."  said  the  Cincinnati  fan. 

"  Yes."  replied  the  Brooklyn  fan.  "  our 
town  never  has  any  lurk  like  that." — 
Cincinnati  inquirer. 


And  He  Tried  Again.— "  W 

matter?  " 

"  She  has  rejected  me  again, 
this  is  final." 

"  Did  she  say  bow  final?  "  in 
older  and  more  experienced  man 
ington  Herald. 


Beautiful  Lawns 


ie  Home  Jixl  it*  environ, 
•n  nature*)  carpet  ot  rich 
velvety  nature ?  Il  give* 
ucti  ol  quiet,  ■•eacrlulDFU 


Horsy. — "  Why  is  a  horse  that  can’t 
hold  its  head  up  like  next  Wednesday?  " 

"  Don't  know." 

"  Why.  because  its  neck's  weak." 

"  Oh.  I  heard  that  joke  about  a  week 
back." — Saertd  Heart  Review. 


ojMuwm 

Lawn  Grass  Seeds 


(  Anyone  Using  Figures  Needs  It  ) 


Mr.  Pinchol.  Take  Notice.—"  Mr.  Skin- 
clot  be*  was  seated  on  the  rook  reserved  for 
visitors  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Antediluvian  Congress. 
A  long-bearded  patriarch  had  the  floor  anti 
delivered  a  speech  despite  the  jeers  of  the 
other  members. 

"  I  warn  you."  announced  the  patriarch. 
"  that  unless  we  pay  more  attention  to 
forest  conservation,  we  wil 
that  may  do  great  damage." 

"  Who  is  the  old  patriarch 
Skinelothes. 

"That  is  Senator  Noah, 
attendant 


The  Thorburn  Lawn  Grass  Seed 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO 


asked  Mr 


33H  Barclay  Street 


New  York 


replied  the 


Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Reduce  You  rWellht 


marless 

noiseless 

scratchless 


SWANS  DOWN 
WHEAT  BRAN 


The  Pro-Suffrage 
Number  of 


April  lb— Th©  Chinese  •declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence”  U  wu  to  foreign  capitals. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mon*  deddm  that  Hlr  Stuart  Montagu  Samuel. 
Radical  member  from  a  London  dMtrirt.  la 
d  l*i  u  all  lied  for  membership  by  a  banking- 
Iniainiaa  transaction  for  the  Indian  Govern- 


is  now  mine  prepare!.  11 
you  believe  in  Woman  Suffrage 
send  your  contribution  to  the 
Editor  of  Life.  Suitable  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  accepted  at  usual 
rates.  Remember  that  this 
number  of  LIFE  is  not  a  joke. 
It  will  present  honestly  and 
fairly  the  Cause  of  Woman  * 
Political  Rights. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  Miniature 

Life,  enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp. 


•*  wwWrrWWi  •**  wWHflWI 

rv**w#d  •!  TMi  U 

w  m  ikrwssck  •* 

urr..  43  Weal  «.  N>-  York  f 

i.sr  U  S*  (CasaSits  Mil.  Fartlfs  ls.lt.) 


1  Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


^  WitlCS. 
r  Recipes  ■ 
for 

Bran  Bread 
Iran  Cooklet 
Bran  Muf- . 
Sw  fina  A 


iddrrva  c«  Wpt  ofjW.  Writ*  for  c 
KVpm«  book  of  One  Hundred  Birthday  i 

Daniel  Low  &  Co 

Jrwtlen  and  Si/vmmilAi 

210  Essex  Su  Salem. 


chartres  by  a  Jury  in  the  Federal  Court  at 
Chicago. 

April  15.— Jersey  City  adopt*  the  commission 
form  of  government. 

The  California  House  of  Representatives  passes 
an  Anti-Allen  I-and  Ownership  BUI. 


Iglehsart  Bros.  (tit.  IKS) 

O.pt  l_  MSIU 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Fortign 


Domestic 

Wabhinoton 

April  12.— Ambassador  Chlnda.  of  Japan,  pro¬ 
tests  to  the  State  Department  against  the 
enactment  of  the  proponed  Anti-Alien  band 
Ownership  Law  In  t’allfornla. 

The  nominations  of  Dudley  Field  Malone,  of 
New  York,  for  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Prof  John  Bawd  Moore,  of  New 
York,  for  Counselor  of  the  State  Department, 
are  sent  to  the  Senate  by  President  Wilson. 

OimuL 

April  11— A  compromise  Is  agrrrd  upon  In  the 
Buffalo  street-railway  strike. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  adopts  a  mothers’  pen¬ 
sion  law. 

April  13.— Albert  C.  Frost.  e»-pr*wWent  and 
moter  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad,  and 
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A  Wide 
Choice  of 
Investments 

NETTING 
5%  to  6% 

We  issue  each  month 
a  small  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  short  descrip¬ 
tions  of  various  high 
grade  investments. 
This  list  includes  bonds 
secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gage  upon  railroads, 
steel  steamships,  hydro¬ 
electric  properties,  farm 
lands,  timber  lands, Chi¬ 
cago  down -town  real 
estate  and  the  plants  of 
well  -  known  industrial 
corporations.  The 
bonds  are  available  in 
$500  and  $1,000  denom¬ 
inations  and  maturities 
from  one  to  twenty 
years.  In  each  instance 
the  issue  has  been  in¬ 
vestigated  by  us  thor¬ 
oughly  and  purchased 
outright.  You  will  find 
this  booklet  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  in  selecting  an 
investment  for  $500  or 
larger  amounts. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  808  R 

Peabody, 
Hough  teling  &Co. 

(Established  IMS) 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Investments  and  Finance 


THE  RISING  INTEREST  ON  BONDS 

THE  financing  undertaken  this  year  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  St.  Paul,  and 
Pennsylvania  railroads,  because  of  the  prieo 
at  which  the  bonds  and  stocks  were  issued, 
is  believed  to  mark  "a  new  epoch  in  bor¬ 
rowing  rates  for  American  railroads.” 
That  opinion  is  now  held  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  Europe.  It  is  recognized 
that  investors  have  cornu  to  require  a 
higher  yield,  as  a  result  of  tlio  operations 
of  economic  forces,  such  as  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  excessive  demands  on 
capital.  These  are  the  same  causes  which 
in  recent  years  induced  many  holders  of 
high-grade,  low-interest  bonds  to  sell  them 
and  invest  tho  money  in  other  properties 
yielding  larger  returns,  such  as  industrial 
preferred  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  new  8t.  Paul  bonds,  of  which 
$30,000,000  are  issued,  hear  4H  P"  cent, 
interest  and  mere  offered  to  the  publio  at 
99 While  they  were  subscribed  for  in 
excess  of  the  amount,  the  interest  rate  and 
the  price  both  indicate  how  radical  is  tho 
change  that  has  come  over  the  investment 
market  for  high-grade  railway  issues.  It 
is  not  so  many  year*  since  4  per  cent,  was 
a  standard  rate— in  fact,  not  so  many  since 
lionds  could  be  put  out  at  3Jj  per  cent. 
Some  experienced  bond  dealers  beliuvo  the 
day  has  pair'd  for  a  lower  rate  than 
per  cent.,  while  some  place  the  coming  rate 
as  high  as  5. 

These  conditions  have  brought  to  the 
front  once  more  the  question  whether 
railway  eompanic*  must  not  soon  obtain 
advantages  as  compensation  for  their 
increased  interest  charges,  and  other  now 
expenses  which  have  been  brought  al»out 
by  higher  wage*  and  tho  increased  cost  of 
materials.  Such  compensation  could  cornu 
about  only  through  permission  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  raise 
railway  rates.  There  are  those  who  hold 
that  the  commission,  as  now  constituted, 
is  more  favorably  disposed  toward  tho 
roads  than  it  was  formerly.  Prevailing 
conditions  in  the  markets,  for  labor, 
material,  and  money,  however  have 
forced  upon  the  roads  many  economies  in 
administration  to  which  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  in  former  years,  and  this 
in  itself  will  no  doubt  be  found  a  distinct 
gain  for  the  stockholders. 

Should  any  of  the  seasoned  dividend- 
paycra,  in  consequence  of  these  conditions, 
be  forced  to  reduce  their  dividend  rates,  it 
seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  would  ultimately  yield.  Among 
stocks  already  threatened  with  reductions 
are  the  New  Haven  and  Illinois  Central. 
Low  rate  conditions  with  these  roads  are 
i  not.  it  is  true,  responsible  wholly  for  situa- 
i  lions  which  endanger  the  dividends  of  those 
roads,  but  they  are  in  part,  and  with  the 
New  Haven  a  considerable  part,  that  road 
having  been  more  seriously  affected  by 
I  inability  to  raise  rates  than  almost  any 
i  other  prominent  system  in  the  country. 
As  for  road*  which  do  not  pay  dividends, 
and  which,  if  they  ever  paid  them,  paid 
intermittently,  the  situation  is  still  more 
1  serious,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  save 
themselves  by  a  reduction  in  dividends,  but 


would  have  staring  them  in  the  face  a 
throat  of  insolvency  and  all  the  evils  of 
receiverships. 

There  are  experts  in  investment  con¬ 
ditions  who  hold  that  these  dear  rates  for 
capital  will  ultimately  have  a  good  in¬ 
fluence  on  tho  market  for  bonds.  One 
expert  is  quoted  as  saying  bonds  arc  now 
"on  a  sounder  basis  than  they  have  occupied 
for  months,"  while  another,  who  is  fore¬ 
most  among  bankers  in  New  York,  deelnres 
that  the  higher  rate  of  interest  "portends 
a  distinctively  favorable  change  in  tho 
investment  situation."  Ho  behoves  that, 
in  a  not  remoto  future,  prices  in  the  bond 
market  will  recover  "a  substantial  part 
of  the  ground  lost  in  tho  past  year." 


MILLIONAIRES  WHO  MADE  BAD 
INVESTMENTS 

The  filing  this  month  of  the  appraisal  of 
the  estate  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  showing  a 
total  valuation  of  somewhat  more  than 
$85 ,000.000,  brings  to  light  the  fuel  that 
Mr.  Astor  had  large  sums  of  money  in¬ 
vested  in  properties  that  are  now  worth¬ 
less.  While  their  face  valuo  was  only  a 
small  percentage  of  tho  value  of  his  good 
securities,  they  were  sufficiently  large  to 
illustrate  the  point  often  made  that  no 
man.  not  even  tho  most  experienced,  ever 
has  a  uniform  success  in  his  business 
ventures. 

This  was  notably  true  of  Jay  Gould, 
Bussell  Sage,  and  K.  II.  Harriman.  all  of 
whom  left  estates  nearly  as  large  us  Mr. 
Astor'*.  Among  Mr.  Gould’s  securities 
were  97.513  shares  of  a  railroad  company, 
the  value  of  which  at  his  death  was  marked 
down  to  $487,665.  whereas  the  value  at 
l*ar  would  have  been  $9,751,300.  In  the 
list  of  Mr.  Gould's  properties,  wore  nine 
other  items,  nominally  of  large  amount, 
but  actually  of  no  value,  and  they  were  so 
marked  by  tho  appraisers.  In  Mr.  Sage's 
estate  were  many  properties  without  value. 
In  some  of  them  he  had  as  many  as  3.000 
shares.  Mr.  Harriman  hud  an  equally 
large  number  of  worthless  properties. 
They  comprized  railroud  stocks  and  bonds 
chiefly,  but  there  wore  also  stocks, in  real 
estate  improvement  companies,  construc¬ 
tion  companies,  typewriter  companies,  coal 
companies,  and  mining  stocks.  These 
worthless  securities  altogether  had  n  par 
value  of  $1,041,876.  Mr.  Harrimnn  had 
eighteen  other  investments,  tho  face  value 
of  which  was  over  $20,000,000.  but  the 
appraisers  were  not  able  to  mark  them  as 
worth  more  than  $6,070,828. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
worthless  stocks,  and  these  other  stocks, 
appraised  at  much  less  thau  their  par  value, 
did  not  necessarily  represent  heavy  losses 
to  Messrs.  Gould,  Sage,  and  Harrimnn. 
To  determine  what  their  losses  were,  the 
important  point  would  be  to  know  how 
much  they  paid  for  the  stocks.  The  likeli¬ 
hood.  however,  is  that  many  of  them 
represent  losses,  and  very  considerable 
ones.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Poet,  discussing  the  problem  of  how  these 
experienced  men  came  to  make  such  poor 
investments,  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
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many  of  the  securities  came  to  them  on 
defaulted  loans."  while  others  *'  unques¬ 
tionably  represent  investments  made  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  charity  to  friends.’’  The 
li&rriman  list  at  least  shows  “  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  money  devoted  to  proposi¬ 
tions  in  which  ho  was  personally  interested 
and  from  which  be  obviously  did  not  look 
for  any  return."  With  all  allowances  made, 
the  writer  believes  the  lists  show  "  a  large 
number  of  investments  deliberately  made 
as  speculations  in  which  they  were  led 
astray  just  liko  tho’man  in  the  street.” 

Further  light  on  the  losses  which  rich 
investors  often  moot  with  was  recently 
Hhown  in  an  auotion  sale  in  New  York  of 
securities  that  originally  were  sold  to  in¬ 
vestors  through  misleading  prospectuses* 
and  the  honeyed  eloquence  of  clever 
promoters.  In  tho  auction  market  secur¬ 
ities  of  this  kind  aro  certain  to  reach  their 
proper  level.  Thoso  who  como  to  buy  are 
wiso  men  in  their  generation.  The  certifi¬ 
cates  have  already  been  subjected  to  careful 
tests  as  to  their  present  or  prospective 
value.  On  a  singlo  day  in  April  there  were 
sold,  os  one  lot,  stocks  in  a  coal  company 
of  a  par* value  of  $.'100,000.  bonds  of  a 
mortgage  company  of  a  par  value  of 
$2*20,000,  stock  in  a  railroad  company  with 
a  par  value  of  *100.000,  bonds  of  the  same 
railroad  company  of  a  par  value  of  $000,000 
and  stook  in  another  railroad  company  of 
a  par  value  of  $150,000.  Tho  entire  collec¬ 
tion  brought  $125.  Another  offering  con¬ 
sisting  of  oil  and  refining  bonds  of  $00,000 
par  value  brought  $4H).  Another  varied 
collection  comprising  200  shares  of  a  silver 
mining  company,  200  share*  of  an  explora¬ 
tion  company,  20  shores  of  a  mining  com¬ 
pany,  and  26  share*  of  a  steamship  line, 
went  as  ono  lot  for  $6. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STOCK  ISSUE 

The  fall  in  April  in  tho  price  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad  stock  to  114  (tho  price  a 
year  ago  having  reached  120)  followed  an 
issue  of  $I5,000,()(X)  now  stock,  which  brings 
the  total  amount  outstanding  up  to 
$499,205,635.  Altho  foreshiulowed  in  the 
company’s  annual  report,  the  announce¬ 
ment,  says  a  writer  in  the  Now  York 
Timrj  Annaliil,  "came  .sooner  than  ex¬ 
pected  and  was  accompanied  by  heavy 
short  selling."  The  price  at  once  declined 
sharply,  and  this,  of  counts  led  to  decline 
in  the  rights  which  have  b"  :i  worth  only 
about  lH  or  \  \{.  Pennsylvania  stock,  for 
a  considerable  time  lr  i  I  ng  below 

the  level  at  which,  for  some  years,  it  had 
boon  regartlcl  as  a  good  purchase  for  in¬ 
vestments.  At  prevailing  pric.  •,  it  yielded 
about  5  per  cent,  nltho  Pennsylvania  was 
looked  upon  as  a  stook  very  close  in  safety 
t«  a  bond.  When  offered,  it  had  been  well 
absorbed  by  investors.  Its  stockholders 
now  number  77,000,  many  of  them  women. 
Thr  Annalist  writer  represents  that  in 
Philadelphia  stockholders  "are  naturally 
looking  with  alarm  at  theenonnous  increase 
in  the  company’s  capital,’’— especially 
as  this  increase  has  brought  no  increase 
in  the  net  income  for  the  stock.  He  says 
on  this  point: 

"In  1901.  when  the  total  outstanding 
stock  was  $301 .285, 050.  the  net  income 
applicable  to  dividends  equaled  0.29  per 
cent.,  which  is  precisely  tho  return  for  the 
year  1912,  when  the  outstanding  stock 
was  $453,880,500.  For  a  time  expansion 
of  capital  was  accompanied  by  expansion 
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The  Investment  With 
Multiple  Safeguards 

Ns.  3 — An  pie  EsreiM  P—  •*  Usisdyk,  Security 

'THE  experienced  investor  does  not  stop  with  determining  the  re- 
*  liability  of  his  investment  banker  and  the  Urge  margin  of  safety  in  the 
particular  investments  offered  him.  These  factors  being  established,  he 
carefully  examines  the  earnings  of  the  property  or  corporation  behind  the 
bonds  be  considers  purchasing,  since  these  eammgs  must  pay  the  principal 
and  interest  of  his  investment. 

Obviously,  property  which  has  no  earning  power  is  not  the  best 
security  for  a  loan.  Unimproved  real  estate,  for  example,  earns  nothing. 
One  who  borrows  money  on  unimproved  real  estate  must  pay  the  principal 
and  interest  from  other  resources  or  permit  the  security  he  has  pledged  to 

be  told  to  par  off  the  loan.  It  to  evident  that  an  Investment  based  on  such  security  Is 
not  iha  beat  inveam.nl.  Bonds,  to  be  sound,  must  be  backed  not  only  by  ample  I 
security  but  by  ample  earning  power.  1 

The  First  Mortgage  Bonds  owned  and  offered  by  us  are  thoroughly 
safeguarded  in  this  respect  They  are  directly  secured  by  absolute  first  liens 
on  newly  Improved,  ceeirelly  located  Chicago  proparty  of  the  highest  clam,  which  must 
produce  net  earnings  much  more  than  ample  to  Insure  the  safety  of  the  bonds. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  —  5&  to  6% 

In  po  case  to  the  total  bond  toeue  creator  chaatnr  aeeurttle#  from  our  clients,  when 
than  on » half  of  the  conservatively  astl-  requeued,  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  less 
mat value  of  the  security.  The  bonds  e  net  handling  ebargsof  1*. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE 
SAFE  and  ytrtd  6%  and  64%  NET 
W.  (Dllet  >b4  melt  UtarM  In  X.T  •i'U»».,lW 
'K»r*»  era*  for  l.*u  <4  n^M «.*—  and  fall  desalt* 
THE  .DCVEAEAUX  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 


Income  on  Investments 


A  wise  invctior,  in  considering  invest¬ 
ment  securities,  will  first  satisfy  himself 
as  lo  l heir  soundness.  Unless  he  is  buy¬ 
ing  for  long  time  investment  he  will 
next  make  sure  of  their  marketability. 
The  third  consideration,  and  one  which, 
while  of  importance,  should  be  second¬ 
ary  to  the  others,  is  the  income. 

We  have  prepared  a  circular  which 
describes  several  corporation,  short 
term,  and  railroad  securities  that  pos¬ 
sess  the  first  two  qualifications  and  that 
yield  incomes  of  from  4.65%  to  6%. 
We  will  be  glad  to  supply  this  circular 
to  you  if  you  are  interested. 

Ask  for  Circular  E-444 


J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

own  and  offer 

West  Pm  Traction  Coeipacy 
First  Mortgages^  Gold  Bonds 

Cwde  No.  tS-Awww.  •emuk.U*  p-.*  .ad 


four  rears  the  company  increased 
rack  mileage  operated . 

in* 

rome^raugs . 119.755 

e»earai-« . 128  245 

njJm  .her  hood  intewto.  .219.42* 
PWCF.  97  AND  INTEREST 
(T«  rdd  5  JO%  pee  u.o) 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  and  Sarplss.  -  •  $30,000,000 
Depasits. .  177,000,000 


J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

345  Fourth  Ave.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Conservative  Investors 

are  more  concerned  with  stability  in  price, 
safety  of  principal  and  prompt  payment  of 
income  of  investment*  than  the  chance  of 
speculative  profit  with  its  consequent  greater 
chance  of  loss. 


are  now.  always  Have  been  and  always  will  be  the 
ideal  securities  for  conservative  investors.  Buunesa 
conditions,  political  attacks  and  foreign  complications 
do  not  .fleet  lb«r  intrinsic  value. 

If  YOU  w  ant  investments  of  this  character,  please 
consider  the  following: 

Bonds  of  Larger  Cities 

Yielding  4*  to  4.5596 

New  York  City  doe  1954 

Grand  Rapids.  Mtchgan  4*  doe  1931 

MimeapoU  Minnesota  4%  doe  1942 

Baltimore.  Maryland  496  doe  1961 

Houston.  Teiaa  4%*>  due  192a 52 

Bonds  of  Smaller  Communities 

Yielding  4.25*  to  5* 

Mount  Vernon,  New  York  4 '/**  doe  1952 

Barry  County,  Misaouri  5%  due  1922 

WebOer  Groves,  Miasoori  4/2%  doe  1932 

St.  Clair  Co..  III.  Sch.  D wL  5*  doe  1918-23 

Bellingham.  Washington  5*  doe  1926 

Au-rn.  Teiaa  5*  doe  1930-52 

Fairmont.  West  Vngima  5*  doe  1942 

Fort  Smith.  Arkanaas  5*  doe  1923 


Barry  County.  Misaouri  5*  due  1922 

WebOer  Groves,  Mimouri  4Vi%  doe  1932 

St.  Clair  Co..  III.  Sch.  Dot  5*  due  1918- 

Bellingham,  Washington  5*  due  1926 

Auoin.  Trias  5*  due  1930- 

Fairmont.  Wco  Vbginia  5*  doe  1942 

Fort  Smith,  Arkanaas  5*  doe  1923 

Bondi  of  Drainage  and  Road  Districts 

Yielding  5*  to  5ft* 

Calhoun  Co..  Tr.a*  Ro«l  5*  due  1952 

Chickasaw  Co.  Mias .  Road  5*  due  1925-37 
Cameron  Co..  Tews.  Drainage  5*  doe  1929-  38 
Pemiscot  Co..  Mo  .  Drainage  6*  due  1910-32 
Woodruff  Co..  Ark.  Ro*T  6*  doe  1923-33 
Mississippi  Co.  Ark.  Drg.  6*  doe  1927-32 


The  above  iasues  are  owned  by  thia  company  and 
recommended  aa  being  safe,  free  from  marked  changes 
in  price,  and  desirable  in  every  way. 

Send  for  circulars  and  place  your  name  on  out 
mailing  I*.  Address  nearest  office.  Department  F. 


WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

NF.W  YORK  ST.  LOUIS  CHICAGO 

Phs.fcW.lbam  406  Oftw  Sn«t  1 1 1  W«l  Moaro.  Sows 


?arm  Mortgagesi 

4>»r  IntMiMPiifa  Ap##nl  u  m 
(Ontennlhf  litTPafora 

*•"•1  tut  WtTf  .sr«.n,.|,l.l  A  Md  I  94  ■ 

Wk Vtvlnft  I  ■ 

N(ir«nr«ifttrn4lifcf  R 

:.J  Lander  &  Co  fi  rand  fork\N  D* 


Safety 


Surplus  earnings  over  five  times 
interest  requirements. 

6%  Yield 

We  recommend  for  investment  the 
secured  notes  of  a  strong  public  utility 
company  lervingone  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  mpidly  growing  industrial 
communities  in  the  Middle  West. 
Surplus  earning*,  year  ended  January 
}\f  1913,  reported  as  ncarl^^itimes 
interest  retpiiremenYf.  Present  earn- 
»ng*  2i)r,0  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Full  information  *«af  oa 
r*qu*9t  for  Circular  J-3i 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 

Tlic  Roosoy  14  Wall  St  m  De.oo.hi/*  St- 

Chicago  New  York  Boston 


|  of  income  and  larger  dividends.  In  1907, 
(when  the  capital  was  S414.tilH.200.  10.67 
.  per  cent,  was  earned  and  7  per  cent,  divi- 
|  iT-nds  disbursed.  In  the  following  year, 
with  capital  unchanged.  8.96  per  Cent,  was 
earned,  and  the  dividend  reduced  to  6  per 
cent.  A  further  increase  in  the  stock  to 
$401,506,752  in  1909  returned  11  per  cent., 
r  ‘  .  _  as  compared  with  11.66  per  cent,  in  1906, 

Municioal  Bonds  when  the  capital  was  $305,951,350.  There 

lviumcipai  Donas  wa*  a  shrinkage  in  profits  in  1910  to  9.28 

on  a  capitalization  of  8412,613.725;  and 
in  191 1  the  surplus  available  for  dividends 
|  fell  to  8.63  on  a  capitalization  of  $453,880.- 
1 500.  Meanwhile  the  price-  of  the  stock 
naturally  followed  the  businetm  of  the  road. 

It  now  stands  at  115  a  share,  as  compared 
with  140  in  1904.  Before  that  year,  in  1903 
and  1901,  two  stoek  allotments  of  33*  i  per 
cent,  were  issued  at  a  premium  of  20  per 
cent.  They  were  the  last  of  the  premium 
issues.  Since  then  t he  new  stock  allotments 
have  been  made  at  j»ar.” 

This  issue  of  new  stock  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Rives  special  interest  to  a  recent 
article  in  the  London  SlalUl,  calling  t In¬ 
attention  of  Euglish  readers  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  That 
magnitude  is  declared  by  the  writer  to  l*e 
one  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to 
grasp.  The  writer  undertake  a  comparison 
of  the  mileage  of  the  Pennsylvania  road 
and  the  work  it  doca  with  the  mileage  and 
work  of  the  railways  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  length  of  the  Pennsylvania,  east 
and  west  of  Pittsburg,  is  now  11,557  miles, 
while  the  length  of  all  the  railways  in  the 
British  Isles  is  a  little  short  of  23,500  miles; 

,  so  that  the  Pennsylvania’s  mileage  is  one-  I 
,  half  as  much  as  the  wholcjnilcage  of  all  the 
1  railways  in  (Steal  Britain  and  Ireland. 

|  If  the  Pennsylvania  system's  sidings  be 
;  included,  we  should  have  a  total  length  of 
track  of  aboul  20.000  miles,  as  against 
55.000  miles  in  the  I’niied  Kingdom. 

As  U>  work  performed,  that  Is-ing  "a 
much  more  weighty  matter,"  the  amount 
done  by  the  Pennsylvania  system  is  de¬ 
clared  to  bo  "truly  enormous."  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  on  this  point  English  data 
do  not  exist  for  a  proper  comparison;  at 
In-st  the  amount  can  only  In-  guessed  at. 
By  a  good  process  of  guessing,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  freight  traffic  in  the  United 
Kingdom  reaches  13.000  million  ton  miles, 
whereas  the  freight  traffic  of  tbc  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  exceeds  41.000  million  tou  miles, 
that  is.  the  Pennsylvania  conveys  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  freight  that 
.  the  British  and  Irish  ruadc  convey.  Stated 
in  other  terms,  it  appear*  that,  whereas 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  now 
convey  about  530.000.000  tons  of  freight 
an  average  distance  of  about  25  mile*,  the  1 
Pennsylvania  system  conveys  473.000.000 
tons  of  freight  an  average  of  87  miles. 
From  this  it  appear*  that  the  freight  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  Pennsylvania  is  nearly  as  great 
as  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  railway*  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  average 
distance  carried  was  lietwecn  three  and 
four  times  greater. 

When  it  comes  to  passenger  traffic,  the 
greater  density  of  the  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom  give*  the  railways  over 
there  a  much  larger  passenger  traffic  than 
the  Pennsylvania  enjoy*.  While  the  pas¬ 
sengers  conveyed  by  the  Pennsylvania  one 
mile  last  year  reached  4.440  million*,  the 
passenger  mileage  of  the  United  Kingdom 
!  reached  upwards  of  14.UU0  millions.  When 
the  passenger  mileage  of  the  British  rail- 
il  ways  is  added  to  the  ton  mileage,  the  total  | 
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WISE  INVESTMENTS 

Combine  to  the  utmost-greatest  secur¬ 
ity  not  affected  by  industrial  depression 

or  financial  stagnation-- -yreateM  Income  con- 
*i>ieni »  UD  safely — greatest  stable  permanency. 
These  «lib  convertibility  arc  all  feu  lure*  of  our 
Chicago  Improved  Beal  Estate  Hood*  and 
Mortgages.  Title*  guaranteed  by  Chicago 
Title  A  Trun  Company 
Custodian*  of  Tru*l  funds  make  these  securi¬ 
ties  ibeir  heaviest  investments. 

Chicago's  unquestioned  slahlllty  and  our  lone 
evix-rlcncv  make  our  offerings  of  First  Heal 


e»l«rM,nee  make  our  offerings  of  First  Real 
Estate  Gold  Mortgage*  (In  Urge  and  amall 
amount.)  and  First  R«*l  Estate  Serial  Gold 
Bond,  (denomination*  llOn.S&OO  and  11,000) 
— ■ drawing  f»H  and  6  per  ceul—  ihe  best. 

During  our  nineteen  ream  of  continuous  bust- 
nc*  not  fl  of  principal  or  Interest  has  been  lost 
la  an  investment  through  us. 

It  I*  and  always  has  been  our  custom  to  repur¬ 
chase  securities  from  our  clients  ai  par  and 
accrued  Interval,  less  a  handling  charge  of  1  per 
cent.  Send  for  ll*i  196  I- 


G.H.CONEiY  f  CO. 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS 

•  on  n  i.  ASAti  r  sTnrrT 

CHICAGO 


Obtain  a  More 
Satisfactory  Income 

b>  la %*r«iini  In  OTurttlr*  which  iwi  rxm* 
•lllliMia  IB  I  hr  MClffkl  hllW  WV* 

rr*lul  it*  •irua^rwi  lotporuliua*  to  rrvnta. 
Modern  Prefer?^  Mock*  of  the  I type 
*tr  hti  «mi>  In*  iwimh  •mncrni 

l»f  «*\  taiotie  unit  **6lriuav<1r  t  In  m  *•>  «Iiii1Iav 

Ik  anil*.  I  Mil.  Ill  Mldlllon. 

h«v«  the  adOcO  io«m  of  yield lf|  a*  hi«h  m 
1%  Uilrml. 

Wr  Invite  partlrulir  •tlentlon  at  tlo*  time  to 

ltu»  iMimtiw  ft.tinv«s  q|  a  Nriruwl  Block 

*  hU  h  i.  *W*  rltifd  in  C  licular  K I  >  and  which 
m  *■  (kirtlh  lr*r  l hr  man  with  |i mi  to  own 
••throne  with  1 10,000.  This  circular  will  be 
aro«  on  rrcjueat 

Pomroy  Bros. 

M«#k rtt  Naw  Yark  Slack  Ejckaift  t^ca  1«XI 

30  Pin#  Street  New  York 


ate  the  ufnt  ami  beit  inveittnent*  whenl 
judirimitly  made.  We  offer  First  Mortgages 
on  the  riche*!  producing  farms  in  the  world— 
the  Illinois  f‘Com  Belt. 

The  underlying  security  is  readily  salable  for 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  loaned. 
We  have  special  bed  in  them  for  more  than 
5S  years.  Never  a  cent  lost  to  investors. 

Writ*  /rtf  L4*t  its* 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  A  CO^  Danker# 

>»»W4  A.  Ik  l«S« 


WA.WINOTON. 


II  I.VNOIS 


A  RIGID  TEST 

The  panic  of  i«o-  put  to  a  Tc.i  the  stability 
of  public  utility  companies.  The  retull  showed 
a  senrral  increase  in  f«rnin«a  durin*  the  i«eriod. 
Th*.  is  one  enol  iramn  lo*  our  belief  in  Public 
Utility  Bonds. 

II V  qftr  PuNit  utility  Bond 
with  thru  /tilt urn: 

Ab-otute  fust  nioftjaite. 

Sr4ei*>Md  franchise Htuatlon. 

Net  r.'ninus  .1  time*  all  intereet  charges. 
Undrr!>imt  htmd  oi  a  lumieny  wlioee  securi- 
tin  list  c  a  market  value  oi  over  1  j.ooo.oio. 

Price  lo  nel  S.50% 

A't  for  Cirtilur  L  143 

P.  W.  Brooks  &  Co. 

115  Broadwuy,  New  York 
Boston  Philadelphia 
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of  traffic  conveyed  one  mile  becamo 
vor,  only  27,000.000,  whereas  with 
Pennsylvania  they  reached  nearly 


Before  You 
Re-Invest  Your 
April  Dividends 

Take  your  pencil  and  mark  on  the 


SOME  OF  THE  PAYERS  OF  LARGE 
INCOME  TAXES 


Financial  newspapers  here  and  there  There  is  one  dominant  requirement 

'?  successtul  investing  in  bond,  and 
tin-  richest  men  in  the  country  will  pay  that  is  the  advice  ol  someone  who 
'O  .  n  the  proposed  income  tax  shall  have  knows  thoroughly  the  actual  character 

°( **  ^ ,«« «.«<>«*  .<>  buy. 
a  year.  The  Financial  World  You  naturally  must  depend  upon 
applt.  -  this  tax  to  income*.  based  on  "the  someone  else  for  this  information  be- 

«-**  >•**. could, no*  »°“ib|y mate 

Follow  are  the  results:  the  extensive  and  exhaustive  mvesti- 


TtmiT.i 


l'.\  rj'SSom  i:“mo  !£££  disposal  our  experience  and  knowl- 

k  i‘.u«.i  .«'  urfort .:  Tiono.om  j.:somo  «*  «•>  edee  of  bonds. 

In  arriving  at  the  income  received  by  Our  recommendation  of  a  bond 

each  of  these  men  from  investment*.  the  may  be  regarded  as  dependable  evi- 

writer  assumed  that  it  would  avtrege  five  dcncc  Qf  jl9  reliability.  A  bond  which 
per  cent,  on  the  capital.  No  aceounl  was  .  .  .  .  7.  .  1 

taken,  however,  of  certain  special  exemp-  meets  the  ngid  requirements  we  de- 
tions  which  many  income*  will  profit  from  mand  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
when  reckoning  up  the  amount  of  the  tKe  investor 
tax.  The  writer  note*  further  that  estate*  Uivesior. 

will  be  obliged  to  pay  this  tax  as  an  ad-  We  offer  a  diversified  list  of  sound 

£7“  in  cur  General  Grcul.r 
estate  of  K.  II.  llarriman  has  already  Bonds  yielding  from  3  %  to  6%  interest 
paid  to  the  Stato  of  New  York  in  death  and  particularly  attractive  at  present 
taxes  something  more  than  9700.000.  It 

149  Broadway,  New  York  has  also  paid  in  Utah  a  few  hundred  Pnces- 
5^2°  JSSSS  _  ^7t,,0lirn'  HaAiman  “wo”  This  Circular  sent  postage  prepaid 

_ _ _ A  chartered  in  that  Sute.  iot  h*-D-2. 


For  the  Assistance 
of  Investors 

we  have  prepared  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled,  "The  Selection  ol  Invest, 
mem*.'*  which  contain*  information 
and  definite  suggestion*  which 
experience  ha*  shown  u*  are  of 
value  to  those  with  fund*  to  invest. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  to  those 
interested  •  copy  of  this  pamphlet 
on  application  at  one  of  our  offices. 


N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co 


LOWER  COMMODITY  PRICES 


“  Eawcr  general  tendencies  in  various  NEW  YORK 
quarters."  were  found  by  HradnlrteCt  on 
April  1st  in  it*  study  of  commodity  prices. 

While  live  stock,  mutton  and  pork  product* 
had  become  more  expensive,  leading  to 
continued  complaint  a*  to  the  high  co*t  of 
meat,  there  were  so  many  articles  that  had 
receded  from  the  former  level  as  to  supply  I 
a  lower  index  number.  This  number  was 
99.2976,  which  reflected  a  decline  of  1.1 
per  cent,  since  March  1st.  and  "  tho  lowest 
price  level  since  September  of  last  year.” 

Since  December,  the  decline  bad  been  2.5 
per  cent.;  for  four  months  the  movement 
had  been  steadily  downward.  Of  thirteen 
groups  only  four  made  advances.  The 
index  number,  however,  remains  still  high. 

It  is  2.3  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  one 
year  ago.  As  compared  with  April.  1907. 
it  is  3.7  per  cent,  higher.  In  detail  the 
writer  in  liroditreeTa  says: 

"The  advance  in  live  stock  was  brought 
about  by  higher  prices  for  breves  and  hogs, 
alt  bo  sheep  worked  lower.  Provisions  rose 
liecause  or  increased  quotations  for  hogs, 
mutton,  pork,  bacon,  hams.  lard,  and  cod¬ 
fish;  but.  on  tbeotherhand.  dairy  products 


A*.  32. 

WHEN  you  tee  Is  investment!,  con¬ 
sider  the  superiority  ol  securities. 
Securities  pav  you  money  through 
dividends  or  interest.  They  rise  and 
fall  in  price,  and  thus  offer  you  the 
chance  of  speculative  profit  as  well.  They 
can  he  bought  and  sold  in  the  quickest, 
simplest  manner  — with  no  red  tape. 

Send  for  Booklet  t  A-"Odd  Lot  Inve.tment" 


GENEVA 

Swit.erUad 


SAFETY  AND  INCOME 

A  few  years  ago  J#  to  5  per  cent,  was 
the  prevailing  return  on  sound  invest¬ 
ment  bonds.  Today  4 %  to  6  per  cent, 
is  to  he  had  from  those  of  equally  high 
standard.  The  investor  who  looks  for 
safety  and  liberal  income  combined  with 
a  reasonably  broad  market,  should  not 
allow  this  opportunity  to  slip  by. 

Write  fw  Bed  Circalar  478 

"Safety  and  Income" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Inulmnt  Banker* 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
LB  ANY  BOSTON  CHIC  AC 


JohnMuir&(o 

Specialists  In  u 

Odd  Lots- 

of  Stock 


Member*  New  York  StOek  E.chenie 

MAIN  OFFICE  Tt  BROADWAY 
Uptown  Office  —  4id  Street  and  Breadway 
NEW  YORK 
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fell  ofT.  with  eggs  reflecting  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  decline.  Metals  turned  higher, 
owing  chiefly  to  a  rise  in  copper.  Building 
materials  went  higher  because  of  dearer 
glass  and  spruce  timber.  Breads  tuffs  re¬ 
ceded;  fruits  also  went  off.  while  hides  and 
leather  declined,  thanks  to  cheaper  hides 
and  union  leather.  Textiles  fell  on  rather 
general  decreases,  more  especially  in 
domestic  wool,  but  the  force  of  the  reces¬ 
sion  was  offset  by  a  rise  in  ginghams.  Coal 
and  coke  dropped  as  the  result  of  seasonal 
changes  in  the  price  of  anthracite  coal, 
while  at  the  same  time  Connellsv ille  coke 
slumped.  Oils  receded  because  of  lower 
I  castor  oil.  Naval  stores  dropped  on  account 
,  of  a  decline  in  turpentine,  and  chemicals 
and  drugs  fell  with  a  loss  in  carbolic  acid. 
Rather  marked  decreases  in  hops  and 
tobacco  caused  lower  price*  for  the  mis- 
1  cellaneous  group." 


Mr.  Business  Man 
It  Is  Your  Moral  A 
Duty  To  UseThe  A 

MULTIPOST  " 

POSTAGE 

STAMP  I 

AFFIXER  1 

AND  AC-  3 

COUNT-  JrM 

ANT  IN  'v 

YOUR 
OFFICE 


The  United  States 


Government 
Accepts 

for  Postal  Savings  Deposits  such 
securities  as  we  offer  you. 

In  addition  to  Government  and 
State  Bonds,  they  are  the  only 
form  of  securities  accepted  by 
the  Government  as  surety  for 
Postal  Savings  Bank  deposits 
placed  with  banks.  No  securities 
could  be  given  a  better  endorse¬ 
ment  And  our  choice  selected  of 

MUNICIPAL,  COUNTY 
AND  SCHOOL  BONDS 

secured  by  taxing  power 

■it  worthy  ol  ihh  endowment,  combin¬ 
ing,  m  they  do.  utmost  wcuritv  withsood 
intern*  irturn  and  mimium  riak.  All  the 
taxing  power  ol  the  community  itauing 
them  aland,  behind  theae  a~unt*a. 

Our  ptmenl  ofieringa  include  bond, 
from  vahoua  aUtea.  yielding  from4H%  to 
5H%.  Theae  booda  embody  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience  ol  our  organization 
ol  27  year*  training  in  the  selection 
ol  thin  particular  claaa  ol  coaacrvatire  in- 


INVESTMENT  BANKERS  AND  THE 
STOCK  EXCHANGE 

One  of  the  reasons  cited  for  the  decline 
in  late  years  in  transactions  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  been  the  growth  of  invest¬ 
ment  banking.  Just  how  large  a  share 
this  growing  business  may  have  had  in  the 
decline  could  not  be  determined  with  much 
precision,  but  that  it  has  been  considerable 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded.  Statistics 
of  transactions  on  the  exchange  to  some 
degree  make  its  extent  clear.  Following 
is  a  table  printed  by  Montgomery  Rollins 
in  his  Mayan  nr,  showing  the  total  number 
of  shares  traded  in  on  the  Exchange  during 
the  twenty-three  years  from  1889  to  1912: 


your  employees  sre  entitled  to  the 
protection  that  it  gives  them  against 
temptation  and  possible  false  sus¬ 
picion  or  accusstion. 

BECAUSE  JSJS'Ky* 

is  common  in  every  office.  If  you 
think  not  in  yours,  then  you  sre  not 
fully  informed.  Ask  your  business 
friends  for  their  experience. 

BECAUSE  ““I”' 

has  been  the  start  of  the  downfall 
of  more  employees,  large  and  small, 
than  any  other  article  used  in  an 
office,  not  excepting  money. 

BECAUSE  iftiViNsf 

will  keep  your  stamps  all  in  one 
place,  protect  your  employees  as 
well  as  yourself,  and.  because  of  its 
speed,  will  enable  your  employees 
to  give  you  more  and  better  service, 
as  with  the  Multipost  from  60  to  100 
atampa  can  be  neatly  and  securely 
affixed  per  minute,  the  machine  at 
the  same  time  recording  each  stamp 
as  affixed. 

QUR  booklet  will  tell  you  how  all 
this  is  accomplished,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  send  the  MULTIPOST 
on  trial  without  any  obligation  what¬ 
soever  on  your  part.  We  leave  it  to 
you  to  word  your  own  request  for  trial, 
and  promise  immediate  attention. 

MULTIPOST  COMPANY 

299  STATE  STREET 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
Caurfia*  XluUipoil  Co,  Ui.  ToromM,.  Co mo4o 


^  aaie)  ' 

Investment  Bankers 

Prat  National  Bank  Bid*..  CHICAGO 


1001.. .. 2 65.044.660 

1002 .. ..  188.503.4G3 

1003. . ..  181. 102.101 

1004.. ..  187.312.065 
100ft.... MUSLIM 

1006.. ..  284.296.010 

1007 .. ..  106.438.824 
I00N....  107.200.346 

1000.. .. 214.632.101 

1010. .  . .  I64.0SI.06I 

101 1.. ..  127 .206.268 

1012.. ..  131. 126.42ft 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  that  the 
low  records  reached  in  1911  and  1912 
were  not  reached  in  any  other  of  these 
years  since  1898.  This  is  tho  more  re¬ 
markable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
|  increase  in  general  business  in  thoso  years 
was  probably  unsurpassed  by  other  any 
|  like  period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

There  was  in  that  time,  as  Mr.  Rollins 
\  says,  a  "tremendously  increased  output  of 
securities  ”  and  the  investment  banker  in 
all  those  years  developed  his  business 
|  greatly.  One  of  the  notable  means  by 
[  which  he  did  this  was  through  the  employ- 
i  ment  of  young  men,  largely  recent  gradu- 

Wpmorial  Tahlpfs  from  o'11**”- to  purchases  of 

nnJsfilL.ii.r«.I!iif*  1 5 1  «‘ocks  and  bonds  recommended  by  their 
Jn*».  w.iii«m»,  Inc..  Bronx.  Founds  I  respective  houses.  These  young  men  have 
538  Wn^M«i«ud  book*,.  f-N,w  Yorf‘  become  as  familiar  visitors  in  many  busi- 
- — - — — - - -  nesses  and  professional  offices  as  was  the 


00.031.680 
HS  .875.002 
80.077.830 
40.075.032 
66.563.232 
54.654.006 
77.324.172 
112.600.057 
170.421.135 
138 .380.164 


IH  I’ll"  t"  rim  THIS  M  *  Ml  SUM  >:  I  IMI 

-Mtaii.  MiM-li.-l-M"."  »•— 1 

n>W,  f  <•<-  (W|t»u  III.  Ilf  I«|M.  fmrm  U,ti« 

■  -i.  i« raun im ii.Mii iAi. 

AUU  b  L.'U  CO.,  14*  IUi  SC,  ll—Ui,  1*4. 


MOBO 


*  "  ,  earlier  times.  Not  only  have  they  solicited 

«n?in  Voumotown, the  business  in  New  York  City,  but  in  many 
third  Urue-t  nunulxc-  others.  Indeed,  some  bouses  employ  them 
i!pKSiub£s«uon«3  lo  travel,  so  that  they  have  become  parts 
At  ruirtni  prices  th*y  of  the  great  array  of  commercial  traveling 
/FliTMm'"1""  salesmen.  It  has  been  pointed  out.  and 
ruiuni  this  is  really  an  important  matter  in  the 

gon  partial  pavment*  warfare  going  on  against  fraudulent  oil. 
i°literau]re.aT,na> ***“*  mining,  and  other  enterprises.— that  as 
&  TruBt  Company  these  stocks  and  bonds  put  out  by  reputable 
Younn to wn^O bio  1  investment  houses  have  had  solid  values 
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behind  them,  an  educational  work  in  wise 
investments  has  been  accomplished. 

While  quoted  prices  for  these  stocks  and 
bonds  may  decline  with  certain  market 
movement*,  yet  in  the  main  they  are  safe 
ft*  to  interest,  dividends,  and  principal. 
These  houses,  therefore,  have  shared  with 
sumo  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  the 
credit  which  belongs  to  the  work  already 
done  through  warfare  made  on  fraudulent 
Rchemcs  for  investments.  Mr.  Hollins 
comments  as  follows: 

“In  no  way  has  t he  American  public 
been  so  rapidly  educated  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  as  in  the  subject  of  money  and  its 
investment  The  ordinary,  every-day 
investor  has  ahsorl>ed  an  immense  amount 
of  ordinary,  every-day  finance.  The  one 
who  does  not  pillory  himself  with  pertinent 
questions  is,  indeed,  uncommon:  Be  it 
man  or  woman,  each  not  only  desires  to 
know  tho  kind  of  bond,  its  rate,  how  long 
it  may  run,  whether  subject  to  earlier 
redemption  than  its  maturity  date,  and 
so  on.  but  inquires  with  very  keen  insight 
into  such  erstwhile,  complicated  details 
ns  net  yield,  amount  of  interest  accrued, 
and  what  not. 

"  It  is  hut  fair  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of 
this  great  enlightenment.  It  has  been  very 
largely  luvomplished  through  the  medium 
of  the  magazines  and  certain  of  the  more 
progressive  daily  newspapers.  A  fair 
trentment  of  the  subject  demands,  how¬ 
ever,  that  tho  well-intentioned  dealers  in 
investment*  should  be  given  their  full  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  good  results  occoiu- 
tdirthod.  The  periodical*  have  had  the 
encouraging  practical  support  in  this  ag¬ 
gressive  work  of  the  investment  luuikcnt, 
who  realized  that  they  had  nothing  to  lose, 
but  everything  to  gain  from  a  broad  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  in  the  matter  of  invest¬ 
ment*.  They  have  also  cordially  put  their 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  by  trenting  their 
issues  in  such  detailed  and  simple  language 
as  to  Ih>  understood  by  the  least  experienced. 
They  have  sent  out  ton*  of  literature  of  an 
instructive  nature,  with  every  endeavor  to 
eiilightcu  rather  than  to  confuse,  and  it 
lia*  proved  to  have  been  bread  well  cast 
upon  the  water*.” 


THE 

SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO  i 


In  this  uncertain  world 
all  things  are  smooth  to 
“the  man  on  the  inside” 


Handy  .5*  bags  or 
pound  dlass  humidor  jar 


MONEY  IN  GREAT  DEMAND 


Income  Paying 
Bitter  Root  Orchard 
For  Sale 


“was  never  before  so  internationally  nor 
so  universally  in  demand  on  this  planet  for 
constructive  purposes."  As  a  sign  of  the 
international  character  of  the  demand, 
mention  is  mado  of  a  small  railroad  in  the 
southwest  which  “searched  the  world  for 
funds,”  and  found  them  in  Belgium,  while 
Switzerland,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  has  sold  bond*  in  New  York. 
Heretofore  Switzerland  has  been  ranked  as 
a  lender  of  money  never  as  an  outside 
borrower.  A  German  bank  is  mentioned 
as  having  recently  borrowed  in  New  York 
$1 .000.000  at  tl  per  cent,  for  one  year, 
ami  would  have  Iteen  willing  to  take 
$5,000,000  if  it  could  have  hod  that  much. 
A  large  life-insurance  company  in  New 
York  recently  lent  in  Montre  al  SI. 000.000 
on  real  ••state  at  7  per  cent.,  and  several 
millions  more  could  have  been  lent  at  C» 
per  cent. 

The  war  in  Europe,  in  considerable  part, 
explains  these  unusual  occurrences.  It 
ra meat  a  time  of  universal  busim?-  expan¬ 
sion,  when  the  commercial  needs  of  people 
were  already  groat.  Hence  the  strain  on 
capital  and  the  high  rates;  hence  also  the  — 
unusual  incidents.  The  public  has  in 
small  part  only  realized  how  gr<  at  was  the 
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Atk  your  dealer  lor  DIXON'S  GRAPH- 
ITE  GREASE  No.  677 —  lor  differential! 


Jonathan*  and  Rome 


It  will  pay  you  to  lend  u«  name  and  model 
ol  your  car  lor  free  booklet  No.  247 
*’ Lubricating  the  Motor.*’  and  let  Ut  tell 
you  what  the  “Speed  Kuigi  ”  >ay. 
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EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE 
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*£*  Lar$c  Sample  Bottle 


The  Sweetheart  of 
Perfumes 


condition  of  strain  that  existed  in  these 
matters  during  the  past  winter.  "Now 
that  we  have  passed  the  strain."  says  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  "it  can  he  talked 
about.”  To  have  talked  about  it  earlier, 
might  have  increased  the  strain.  That 
paper  remarks  further: 

"If  any  one  had  said  last  year  that  three 
hundred  to  live  hundred  million  in  gold 
could  have  been  hoarded  in  Europe  while 
the  Turkish  armies  were  being  annihilated 
and  pushed  back  upon  the  Bosnorus  by 
the  Balkan  peasants;  with  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe*  sitting  astride  loaded 
guns  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  fray;  that  the  United  States 
could  at  the  same  time  ship  forty  million 
of  gold  to  assist  Europe*  that  France 
would  refuse  to  pay  out  gold,  and  Germany 
bid  8  per  cent,  and  8J$  per  cent,  for  money, 
and  the  United  States  scat  an  antiproicc- 
lion  administration  in  Washington  suit- 


arc  two  things  you  alwa 
get  no  matter  what  kind  « 
Nufashond  Shoe  I  .aces  yc 
buy. 


There's  no  slip  to  Shur-on  Eyeglass 
Mountings  fitted  with  H-7  Guards 


Oxford  Laces 


on  foreign  import*,  and  there  be  so  little 
disturbance  in  the  United  States  as  has 
occurred  the  last  few  months  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at." 


Guaranteed  3  months 


IOOK  FOP 


Nufashond  Shoe  Lae.  Co. 
__  Dcot.  E.  Reading.  Pa.  . 


BRIDGE 


European  war  trouble  was  mainly  n*- 
sponsihlc  for  the  rvoaot  decline*.  that  the 
situation  is  not  one  that  makes  for  a  per¬ 
manent  tight  money  market,  and  that  the 
present  is  a  time  in  which  "  to  begin 
sealing  down  operations."  It  believes  "  the 
scaling  down  system"  to  lie  the  only  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  method  of  investing  in  divi¬ 
dend-paying  storks,  since  prices  tnav  go 
lower  and  "  few  would  dare  to  say.  with 
any  degree  of  positiveness,  that  they  will 
not  go  lower.”  At  the  same  time.  “  a  fairly 
low  level  has  already  been  cetablisbed  and 
a  gn*at  many  high-grade  issues  “  offer 
very  tempting  investment  yields  at  per¬ 
vading  prices."  Among  the  attractive 
stocks  are  named  a  Unit  a  dozen  industrials 
and  as  many  staudard  rails  as  follows: 

Appros. 

Low  price  of  J'Md 

U<l  srerk  on  low 

'.minting  Die.  price  of 
fraction* |.  rale,  last  week. 
Am.  Ag  a  Chrm.  Pfd...  1*7  B'J  8  2 

Am.  Car  a  Kdry.  Pfd  ...  115  7  0  1 

Am.  IswomoUte  Pfd. . . .  KM  7»  0  7 

Am.  Smelting  Pfd  . 103  7  6  * 


See  that  you  get 
Jersey  Milk 


Int.  Harvester  Pfd  .. 
Pr.  Steel  Car  Pfd  .... 
Ry.  Slrrl  Spr.  Pfd  . 
Rep.  Iron  a  Steel  If. I 
VlrrinU-Carollna  Pfd 
D.  S.  Steel  Pfd 


B&S  Marriage 

Depends 

I  ’  l  i  i  i>  -  !  <•  or  .«  I  ■ 

>  lli-  Push 

n’o  i  illi.  ;l  »«x  »r.l  il  •  ir 

P^r  reLiion  to  lilt  and  Heallh. 
Y  t!  •  hrowlcdct  dots  nol  corae 
int.  igrntly  ol  iutil,  nor  corrtrt- 
ly  Iron,  culinary  everyday  sources. 


Milk  from  Jersey  cows  carries 
more  butter  f.it  ami  protein  than 
the  milk  from  any  other  breed  of 
cattle.  These  are  the  principal 


ittlutfrviHb 

irstffKf,  A  M.%  >tjy ,  imports  In 
e  way,  in  one  volumes 
M%it  *v  «iM  lt»«r 

I  *if  II  i#h \r  4  liar. 

latli'rM  ild  H»»s. 

,MI  i.intMliM 
didjc  a  II  uataiti-3  M«  ild  IUv« 


il4  M»is. 

i!«1  Import  \>  Hff  Pmifhur. 

uU  MkT. 

fS.O* 
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Perry  Bldg.,  PhUou.  Pa. 
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‘‘Of  the  better  known  dividend-paving 
railway  issues.  we  append  the  following: 


“The  foregoing  list  comprize*  the  large 
well-established  railway  dividend-payers. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  dividends  in 
the  ease  of  New  Haven  nnd  Illinois  Central 
and  possibly  one  or  two  other  roods  in  the 
above  list  may  be  reduced.  In  the  ease  of 
New  Haven  it  looks  ns  if  the  dividend  must 
necessarily  come  down.  Of  the  list  as  a 
whole,  however,  it  may  easily  lie  -aid  that 
their  dividends  ore  on  a  very  Amiffoundation. 
and  that  in  the  current  llsenl  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  rather  backward  condi¬ 
tion  of  business  generally,  the  railroads 
have  not  pnly  kept  up  to  the  earning  levels  . 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  in  most  instances 
have  done  considerably  better.  Certainly 
when  the  standard  railway  dividend- 
payers  Iwgin  to  yield  over  0  per  cent.,  it  i> 
time  to  consider  seal«-<low  n  purchase*  even 
if  not  broad  investment  commitments." 

In  the  Investment  Department  of  I 
Moody' i  Mnymint  is  printed  an  article  in  1 
which  conditions  as  to  some  of  these 
standard  rails  are  pointed  out  in  further  I 
detail  as  follows: 

“Suppose  we  take  an  ohl-scasniwd  divi¬ 
dend-paying  milrond  issue  like  ( 'hieago  A 
Northwestern  common.  As  this  comment 
is  being  written,  it  is  quoted  ut  about  $135 
per  share.  It  pays  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
,  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  has  for  more 
than  a  decado.  The  yield  at  going  pries**, 
therefore,  is  5.15  per  rent.  Is  it  a  time  to 
buy?  Comparison  gives  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question,  if  the  stock  is, 
looked  at  from  an  investment  rntlier  than  a 
speculative  point  of  view.  The  extremes 
of  the  (luct nations  in  this  issue  during  th««| 
last  five  years  are  found  to  he  IHUJj  and  ; 
134  h.  representing  yields  of  3.50  i»r  cent, 
and  5.18  per  cent,  respeetivelv  The 
mean  investment  yield  for  that  |ieriod  is 
4.34  per  cent-  The  advantage  to  the  in- 
vestor  at  current  prices,  then,  is  more  than 
three-quarters  of  one  per  rent. 


|  HE  new  Grand  Cen- 
*  tral  Terminal.  New 
York  City,  the  greatest 
Railway  Terminal  in  the 
world,  combines  beauty 
and  utility  in  a  degree  hith¬ 
erto  unknown,  just  as  the 

20th  Century  Limited 

provides  travel  comforts  and 
facilities  unsurpassed  on  this  or 
any  other  continent. 

Travel  on  the  "CENTURY* 
and  arrive  at  and  depart  from 
this  wonderful  Terminal. 


iEIfllM  BATH  TUB 


Icjthff 


“Atchison  common  show*  an  i: 
yield  of  dose  tofl  per  cent.  I  Is  p 
during  the  five-year  period  has  I 
-90^.  It  sold  at.  its  highest 
l*ofore  being  put  on  a  6  per  rent 
basis  in  1909.  nnd  at  that  quolati 
a  yield  of  but  4.80  per  cent.  At 


PERFECT  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

WITHOUT  A  PHYSICAL  EFFORT 


extreme,  its  yield  was  0.65  per  coni 
a  mean  of  alioiit  5.70  per  cent., 
which  tho  present  shows  nn  advnr 
the  investor  of  ouc-quarirr  of 
cent. 

_  “The  record  of  Rnltimore  & 
similar.  It  has  been  on  a  0  p 
dividend  basis  since  1907.  Dm 
lost  five  years  it  lias  sold  a*  high  j 
to  net  ulMiut  4.110  per  cent.;  and  a 
03 to  not  more  than  6? ,  per  cei 
present  yield  of  about  six  eompnn 
mean  of  slightly  over  5  >2  for  th 
under  review . 

“Coast  Line  shows  an  invest i 
turn  at  current  prices  of  appro 
5.65  per  cent.  It  has  been  on  a  7 
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..123 

Baltimore  fc  Ohio .  . . . 
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(■real  Northern . . 

..120 

1  IllnoU  Central . 

r.  121 

I..  hlnh  Valley . 

. .  153 

Now  Haven. » 

..116 

Ponmylvanti  > . 

•  ,110 
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..  OH 

Union  Poet  Hr . 
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Filing  Illustrations  from  Trade 
and  Technical  Papers 


PAD 

oston  Garte 

HOLDS  YOUR  SOCK 


hr-\Y>mlfkr  Filing  Cnbi 


Slobc^V&rinckc 


lolv^VernicLc  Co. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

•!«••••••  *«  »«»  mm  Hr".-* 

»•*.  t\\  *o  U  SlMtsh  Afr  ;  W».h 

>  Hi  .  >.  W  i  llnauin.  flUA 
lM  1014  P|l««UlMt 
H»II.  I U  fourth  At#..  K 


Rubber 

Button 

Chi»P 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
SANATORIUM 


CANCER 


City  end  County  Map 

of  LOS  ANGELES 


\nd  make  then 


A  Spring  Tonic 

iousands  Rain  from  them  strength. 


MSmM 

—  COATINGS 


mplcxions 


"kW-lcd 

ula  carry 
I  tl>- builder 


SI  00lh.Ce,  -(  ITS  RoTal-Ol.sl.a 
<.  let  aaaplr  Ui  (74  Raial-Ol.aln 


Thomas  Martindale  &  Co. 

)I  Market  Si..  Philadelphia 
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SAVINGS-BANK  GROWTH  SINCE  1864 


Imposing  i»  the  word  for  statistics  of 
savings-banks  in  the  United  States  as  given 
iu  tin.  annual  mi»ort  for  1912  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  the  Currency.  These  bunks  now 
number  altogether  1 .922.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes — the  mutual  banka,  which 
number  630.  and  the  stock  bunks,  which 
number  1,292.  Depositor*  in  all  those 
banks  numbered,  in  1912,  10,010.301 
persons.  The  average  deposit  was  $4-12.72. 
the  total  of  deposits  the  colossal  sum  of 
$-1 ,45 1 ,8 1 8,522.88.  Figures  are  given  for 
savings-banks  in  this  oountry  for  a  period 
In-ginning  in  1863,  in  a  table  showing  the 
numlnir  of  banks  in  oxiatenoo  each  year, 
the  number  of  depositors,  the  amount  of 
the  deposits,  and  the  average  amount  due 
«ach  depositor,  as  follows: 

Number  N units*  of  duc'racb 

Year  of  banks  depositor*  Deposits  depud  tor 

1803.. .  203  887.000  $206,235,202  *232  4H 

1804.. .  300  1170.020  2.'i»  2SO.  40 1  242.08 

IMS...  317  080.844  242.010.382  247.30 

IBM...  338  1.007.001  282.455.791  284.70 

18*17...  371  1,188.202  327.000.402  283.03 

1808.. .  400  1.310.144  902.781.813  209  80 

1800.. .  470  1 .400,084  407.075.1100  312.04 

1870.. .  017  1.030.840  540.874.308  337.17 

1871.. .  077  1.002.047  000.740.442  342  13 

1872.. .  047  1.002,020  730.040  805  308  82 

IH73...  000  2.180.832  8O2.303.flOM  307.07 

1874.. .  003  2.203,401  804.000.002  370  08 

1870.. .  771  2.300.804  024.037.301  301  00 

1870.. .  7M|  2.308.030  041.300.200  307.42 

1877.. .  070  2.300.314  8flfl.218.3tlO  301.03 


•  may  baatransed  at  a  coitMpvndi&gly  low  u»i.  ^ 

Low  Fares  Every  Day  c 

NatWmJ  hil  »r<J  tfc 

rlMMoltefiMJH  of  ffciUft  Oik4 

\s&tt3kretts& Sera 


Write  for  Aeroplane 
Special  Book! 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


I'.'rAr  / 


UK  U  MANA4ir.ll 
KACII  Cir%  HUT  TKT 
ALUITTKI) 


W  AS  H I N  CTO  N :  IXAMOTI 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  .  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SECURED  OK  PI  B  KK 
Se*  ii*«'Kii  lor  lir*  rri*>(1  »»  t< 
til’IDE  IHX1K  and  WIIA't 
T.witli  v.luaM.  Um  o!  Inye* 


2.440.047.880 

2.507.004.580 

2.750.177.200 

2.935.204.840 

3.000.178.011 

3.201.230.119 

3.482.137.108 

3.000.078.045 

3.000.003.040 

3.713.400.710 

4.070.480.248 

4.212.083.508 

4.451,818,522 


412.53 

417.21 

418.80 

423.74 

433.79 

420.04 

420.47 

120.45 


>"  ltd  on  «w«i>!  «*• 
(  THORS'  AGENCY  "4 


the  various  roads  whose  stocks  have  been 
used  a s  illustrations. 

Per 

Cent. 

Atchison.  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe. .  $2.0.50.749  16. 1 

"Baltimore  A  Ohio .  1.001.131  11.2 

t Atlantic  Coast  Line .  28.947  0.6 

Chicago  A  Northwestern .  3219063  30.7 

Groat  Northern .  3.407.383  17.4 

Illinois  Central .  2.617  880  61.8 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  531.623  6.0 

New  York  Central  (fiscal  yrar 

end*  Doc.  311 . . . 

Norfolk  &  Wmurn .  l  .330.009 

Northern  Pacific .  2.682.802 

Pennsylvania  (fiscal  year  ends 

Dec.  31)..., . 

Southern  Pacific .  3  630.508 

Union  Pacific .  2.062.465 

•  Reported  to  March  1.  1013. 

?  Decrease. 


Number 
Y«*r  ofbAnki 

203 

iHfll.  .. 

300 

I HH5 .  •  • 

317 

IMA... 

3.16 

1M7.  •• 

871 

IHIkH... 

4*81 

!*<*>... 

476 

1870.  s . 

017 

1*71... 

077 

1  AW... 

047 

1873... 

1M74... 

093 

1H7A. .. 

771 

1*711... 

7M| 

1*77... 

«75 

1*7*... 

Ma 

1*79... 

<219 

1880. . . 

020 

IHH1... 

629 

1 H82 .  •  • 

629 

1**9... 

6.U) 

1 HHI . . . 

636 

1 HHA... 

046 

1 888 . .  • 

•WH 

1 KM7 . . . 

684 

1 HMH. . . 

801 

1  HNU . , . 

849 

1800... 

1)21 

IMll  ... 

1 .01  1 

ISW... 

1.000 

1889. • . 

1 .030 

1K04... 

1.024 

180%.. . 

1.017 

1898... 

98S 

1 H97 .  •  • 

980 

IBM  . . 

979 

1HW.  .. 

087 

1.002 
1 .00  7 
1.036 
1.078 
1.187 
1.237 
1.310 
1.410 
1.403 
1.703 
1.750 
1.884 
1 .922 


Number  of 
depositors 
887.006 
»76.ir20 
0802*44 
1,067.061 
1,188.202 
1.3IO.I44 
1.46*1.684 
1,030.846 
1.002.047 
1 .002,020 
2.185,832 
2.203,401 
2. .159.864 
2:1*18.6.14) 
2.390.314 
2.400.780 
2.288,707 
2.3:10.582 
2  528.740 
2.710.354 
2.876.4.18 
3.015.151 
3.071,495 
8,188.080 
3.418.013 
3,838,201 
4.021.023 
4.208.803 
4.633.21 7 
4.781 .605 
4.8.10.590 
4.777.687 
4.875.510 
5.065.401 
0.201.132 
5.385.746 
6.687.818 
0.107.083 
6.358.723 
0.06*1.672 
7.(00.228 
7.305.443 
7.006.220 
8.027.192 
8.088.81 1 
8.700.848 
8.83 1. 863 
9. 142.908 
9.794.647 
10.010.304 


Grateful.—"  Do  you  know  that  that 
bulldog  of  yours  killed  my  wife’s  little 
harmless,  affectionate  poodle?  ” 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?  ” 

"  Would  you  be  offended  if  I  was  to 
present  him  with  a  nice  brass  collar?  " — 
Houston  Post. 


April  *6,  1918 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 


If  you  need  a  REAL  change,  if  you  want 
a  few  days  outing  that  will  he  more  fun  and  do 
you  mott  good  than  anything  you  ever  did. 
and  that  won’t  cost  much- 1)0  THIS— 

Write  to  us  TODAY  for  exactly  where  to 
go  in  the  • 

Maine  Lakes 

•  a  to  find  hig,  hungry,  fighting  trout,  sal- 

I  jM  mon and  las,  W A ITING  FOR  YOU. 

For  the  l*cu  fulling  camp,  or  if 
you're  fussy  and  want  to  rat  with  a 
kdfl  fork,  the  best  hotel. 

U  1  takr,  Imiv  logo,  w|,..t  the 

trip  will  rost. 

b  Anc*  ,,IC  ."ante  of  the  registered 
B"K,C  "*•«•  w*9  meet  you  with  every- 
'dgf  thing  ready, 

>#S  Hour.  Fro*  Boat  an 
10  Hour*  From  New  York 

N.  B.  Your  family  will  enjoy  it  as 
— ^  much  as  you.  Hundreds  of  women 
and  children  go. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 
•1  Co  A-FUkia,"  and  "Main*  Cuido." 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Room  714  So.  Station,  Ho. ton.  Mass. 


■e  Cheoues 

arc  accepted  for 
travel  bills  all 
k  over  the  A 
~  world 

You  can  pay  your  hotel  bills  with 
them;  buy  railway  and  steamship 
fares.  You  can  make  purchase* 
with  them  in  the  principal  shope. 
And  you  can  cash  them  without 
charge  in  any  one  of  30.UOO  banka. 


(1)  The  word  to  use  I*  llrt;  one  • 
only  when  one  nuwn.  "to  cauar  to 
'/•mpfi/gto" to  show  by  example; 
U  liat  the  writer  means  l*  not  * 
■  x*  tuple"  but  "to  show  as  matt 
and  the  word  maniJtU  would  rxprw  \ 

•C.  H  D.  "  Walton.  X.  Y.—-W 
h  Thr  following  are  said  t, 

i'-n.  Where  ran  they  hr  found?  •' 
to  net  a  chance  U  u>  uke  one.1  *t 
;vaww  to  he  a  virtue  when  It  stHWw 
•criulre  common  *n. 
Previous  suers*.  I.  bl  Do  means  the 


An  American  Journalist  connected  with  set  era! 
Loudon.  New  York,  and  Chicago  periodical.  and 
o  -spa pee*,  and  ab»  the  author  of  arvrral  books 
No  doubt  In  his  arltlnga.  Better  apply  to  him 
direct.  Addrvas  him.  rare  of  The  lloman-* 
U  orU.  Chicago 

II  R  K.."  Brooklyn.  X.  V.— "What  Is  the 
Pcmkc  pronunciation  of  the  word  amateur  ? 

« *oe  will  approximate  the  pronunciation  of  the 
■  •cl  amaifur  if  one  pronounce*  all  hut  the  last 
sj  liable  of  the  folio- In*  KnglUh  word,  as  If  ihe, 
•  em  part  of  ordinary  conversation:  "am  a 
turtle."  One  wlU  come  nearer  the  French  aound 
|  In  l lie  third  syllable  If  one.  while  «>lng  tor.  also 
rounds  the  lips  a*  one  does  In  •hUtllng  The  true 
Fr.neh  aound  la  hard  for  an  Kngll«h-sp»akln* 
l-Twm  to  make. 

■K,,SfcJ3 

'telL’T!*?"  '•'wuage  Is  mofr  nearly  uni mtu I 
ttisn  French  Is  comeT  with  regard  to  the  aord*. 

I  In  it  ilk*  and  why?  <2i  Aim  as  to  the  cor- 
Ihe  following  two:  This  .law  U 
■nor*  nr«rl»  prefect  than  that  one.  and  This 
apple  Is  more  nearly  round  than  that  one.*" 

The  aratennw.  as  you  quote  them,  are  all  cor- 
rcct  m  form  and  exact  In  statement.  The  word 
\nrarly  i.  an  adverb  modifying  the  adjective 
unfrrrsaf  < prrfttl .  round),  and  Is  put  In  the  com- 
paratlve  degree  by  prefixing  the  adverb  more. 
One  would  ordinarily  make  the  alatrment  In  a  I 
k«er  way  "more  universal  more  |wrfre«_ 
more  round."  alt  ho  the  adjective*  <fn.m  the  point 
of  view  of  their  narrower  or  sprdfle  meaning  ran 
Dot  be 

n."V-  i  u'L''  Manor.  L  I.— --Which 

?!,  sentence*  1.  correct  and  why?  , 

It  proved  to  be  hr/  ‘It  pros.d  to  he  him.  " 

One  should  say  "he."  hreause  the  pronoun  Is  In 
a  virtual  nominative-predirate  construction,  as  It 
would  actually  be  in  the  seotemr.  "It  it  hr." 


can  do  used  like  the  currency  of  the 
country  you  ar.  traveling  in.  and  ate 
m/s  to  carry.  Without  your  signature 
thay  are  useless  toa  thief.  They  are 
protected  against  crooks  by  tne 
William  J.  Burns  Detective  Agency. 

"A-B.  A  -Cheques  are  particularly  suitable 
tor  American  travelers.  They  are  U.ued 
by  thousands  of  American  banks.  They 
are  the  only  traveler.'  cheque*  accepted. 
2."  .  law.  In  payment  of  United 

■late*  Customs  duties. 

Get  them  at  your  Bank 

Aik  fee  kottk/H,  II  *..y»  A an*  n  *.,/ 
i '•III i I  trilk  AHA."  <  ynu 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

It’a  Always  Cool  in  Summer 

Here’s  a  Summer  Ijii.I  entirely  different 
from  any  other.  You'll  enjoy  the 

Yachting,  Bathing,  Fishing, 

Golf  and  Automobiling.  The  social  life 
is  charming. 

Read  "Quaint  Cape  Cod”  and  "Hu, yards 
“v  I'cfore  you  decide  where  to  go  this 
summer.  They’re  FREE. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
New  Yerk  City 


WHITE 

MOUNTAINS 


A  Hundred  Trips  in  One 


of  New  Hampshire 

New  life,  new  nerves, 
new  energies,  new  apa¬ 
tite,  new  enthusiasm. 

New  Lives  for  Old! 

That's  what  a  Whito  Mountain 
vacation  gives  you. 

It's  a  new  sensation  to  play  golf 
and  tennis  up  under  the  clouds,  to 
motor  on  the  Roof  of  New  England, 
to  feel  the  thrill  of  tistns  n  hundred 
miles  across,  to  ride  and  drive  and 
tramp  and  climbin  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  this  exquisite  mountain 
country. 

Delightful  hoarding  houses. luxuri¬ 
ous  hotels  with  their  whirl  of  social 
gavctics  and  outdoor  sports. 

Ih-light  ful  people  worth  knowing 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Bend  for  FREE  BOOKLETS 

Addr ru  VACATION  BUREAU 

The  New  England  Lines 

Room  773.  So.  Sutton.  Boston.  Mu. 


crnlure  FREE! 


Is  tolerant  of  the  "split 
It  only  when  it  makr* 
could  otherwise  he  bad 

.  ”C.  L.  V..-  Chicago. 

Is  the  comet  prrnxiti 

The  Oxford  Dictionary,  under  the  term  plan I 
defined  as  “to  furnish  or  slock  (a  piece  of  land) 
with  growing  plants."  rite*  five  passage,  ranging 
from  l3H5to  thr  prewnt  day.  and  In  all  of  them  the 
exprwlon  is  "in  planum  field)  with  (svind^o).- 
The  lexicographer  knows  of  no  authority  (In 
literature)  for  the  phrasing,  "to  plant  a  field  in 
corn"  or  "to  plant  a  field  ro  corn."  The  lari  ex- 
perarion.  "to  plant  a  field  to  com."  If  admitted 
to  use.  would  have  the  special  force  of  "to  *ro<r 
a  Held  to  corn." 


III.—"  Kindly  state  which 
□  and  rrm-on  for  its  iw: 
corn/  or  •  He  planted  the 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


\\  rite  coda 
ioc  for  valuable  travel 

and  SwlteerUnd"- 

and  lucidity  “«hnr  to 


Canadian  Northern  Steamship*.  Ltd..  Toronto.  Can 


SCHUMACHER  &  CO 

161  S.  CHARLES  ST.  UAL 


V  rrft 


THE  PICTURESQUE 


FESTIVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 


CUBA.  MAYT1. 
COLOMBIA,  COSTA  RICA 


Tkroafh  thr  Panama  Canal 


135  day.  (900.00  and  np 


'Motor  Jourj 


EUROPE 


LUXURIOUS  CARS  FOR  HIRE 

for  any  farlod.  for  Tou/tuc  im 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


DUNNING  TOURS 


Europe  via  Mediterranean 


CLARK  TOURS 


FRASER,  McLEAN 


Great  Western  Railway  ot  England 


H.  W.  DI  NNING  A  CO 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

j:.j  s-m-.  l— a  r«t— 


KUGLFR’S 


PRINCES  HOTEL 


Letters  ol  Credit 

Travelers’  Checks 

Available  Everywhere 


LONDON  HOTELS 


ENGLISH  TOURS 


rr»«na lly  fondurtrd  rnrlle*  In 

nay.  Juno  and  July  to  llir 

oiiim.%tu:oi:\  a  d»\ % iik 
LL  EXPENSE  ei  7 A  ENGLAND 
TOURS  V1  FRANCE 


AROUNDTHEWORLD 


go  wherf.  ;  London  Grosvenor  House  Hotel 
™V.  17.  P,We  Wr.  Bo,...«,  V. 


PRIVATE  CARS 


Burea 


GRAND  CRUISE 

12  DAYS 

'60S8BI 


ee  Switzerland 


Canadian 

fdorih*rr% 

Royal  MwiH  Mm  ! 

b .  .«  l’iK.  .1  t.«.« 

Sailing 

r>.  Iv.Q^  Ida  ’•dMDow  Bit*. 

"'“*•*  UM.KOC. 

Si  Mn»3>  1 fovrt  MayM 
i*  TtAni  it  .r«tt(*  tit  aluuc  29 

K-»*l 

a.»i«a  im 

Grorfr  Jul) 
Mwa.nl  July : 

1  July  I  J«/w 
15  July  IB  Jut* 

■A  T..U  f*  Voo/n 

July  T 
July  H 
Auu.2 

h.*  •  .ol 

Wntc 

tor  nbt&  cLwrtd  Utrr  »«Klutf  d 

lll'l  Bill!  f  -1*0 

Induduqi  beith 
- and  meal*.  Spe¬ 
cial  ratra  (of  May. 

_ June,  September  and 

October,  via  the 

RED-CROSS  LINE 

Tba  moat  novel.  and  (Wulalul  »*c»- 

i»«  ouiw  (mm  Now  Y«*W ;  MaWaa. 

Nova  ScaUa  and  St.  Jaka'*.  NowfoaadUai. 
Splendid  Fiahing  and  Hunting 

N.»  will  fc~.nl awuavAlfco’BtOkaaa" 

k***  ntfi  trM  ,Vf*r*  .  * 


«»rv.*ltt«  lit 

At’OUiT 

a  JUKI. 

hi  N.h 

dll  A  1  1  1*1  * 

H  KIH> 

<’K  INS  MK| 

:  Mill 

1 
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Tuxedo — the  Most  Enjoyable, 
Most  Healthful  Smoke,  and 
the  Most  Economical 


THE  most  enjoyable  smoke  is  a  pipe. 

But  many  men  refuse  this  method  be¬ 
cause  they  have  had  unhappy  experiences 
with  pipe  tobaccos. 

Likely  you  have  paid  35c  to  50c  for  a  tin 
of  fancy  “mixture,”  and  it  burned  your 
mouth  or  throat,  or  was  unpleasantly  strong. 

Too  bad — but  you  got  the  wrong  tobacco. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
have  tried 


!>•»«.  WILLIAM  H.  3ANTKLMANN 

if  u  tenant  William  M.  Smirlmaim 

a4cr  oi  the  U.  S.  Mahrvr  Bum!.  •*>’•: 

/  hot*  uuJ  ruts  Jo  totuuio  *mt  found  it  I 
r  d  |fM(  /11  mty.  It  it  a  fcot.  J v#*f,  /r< 
’nut  nmoke  nnJ  t  JaW  */#ai»r#  i«  mam 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

have  found  the  answer  to  their  smoke  problems. 
Tuxedo  is  the  mildest  tobacco  made.  It  cannot  bite 


Tuxedo  is  the  mil, lest  tobacco  made, 
the  tongue  or  dry  the  throat. 

And  it’s  economical.  There  are  40  pipefuls  in  a 
ten-cent  tin.  You  can't  Ret  anv  letter  tobacco  be*  ^ 
cause  nothing  better  crows  than  the  mellow,  perfectly 
aged  Burley  leaf  used  in  Tuxedo. 

If  you  try  Tuxedo  for  a  month  and  cut  out  other 
smokes,  you  will  not  only  have  had  the  best  month  of 
smoking  you  ever  had  in  your  life,  but  you  will  have  "'!! 
made  a  mighty  big  saving  in  your  pocket-money !  «f 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE  5 

Fuwti  pt«i  u*.  Wkk  foU  1  A  CciTfSirat  f— inn* r- lined 
iHtenaf,  cirTf^  to  ht  po<kct  J[  \jC  paper 

SAMPLE  TUXEDO  FREE 

—  Smd  us  2«  m  lUmpi  for  pot  I 


WM.  STUART  KEYHt  KN 
Wm.  Stewart  Rev  burn.  Coo|t»«ma 

from  IViiniylvaiUa, 

•t  MA#  f&dfM’#  *«•  r  fommtm.hnt 
r Ml txio  n»Au HO  to  alt  t motet •.  hue 

meet,  tefreiktmi  » wh  ” 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Serve  Two 

With  Cream  and  Sugar 

The  grains  arc  filled  with  a  myriad  cells, 
surrounded  by  thin,  toasted  w-alls.  They  melt 
away  at  a  touch  of  the  teeth  into  almond- 
flavored  granules.  For  breakfast,  this  is  a 
royal  dish. 


Serve  Two  With  Fruit 

Puffed  Grains  taste  much  like  toasted  nuts, 
and  they  form,  with  fruit,  a  delightful  blend. 


Serve  Two  in  Milk 

These  grains  are  eight  times  normal  size — 
four  times  as  porous  as  bread.  They  Boat 
like  bubbles  in  a  bowl  of  milk.  And  they  form 
delightful  morsels,  crisp  and  airy,  easy  to  digest. 


Let  Us  Buy 
10  Dishes 

This  coupon,  at  your  grocery  store,  pays  for  a  10-cent 
package  of  Puffed  Wheat — enough  for  ten  big  servings. 

Please  cut  it  out — present  it.  Pay  no  money,  for  your 
grocer  will  collect  from  us. 

Then  serve  the  grains  in  the  way  we  show.  Let  your 
folks  enjoy,  at  our  expense,  the  finest  cereal  foods 
created.  _ 

We  make  this  offer  every  spring.  This  spring  we 
print  our  coupon  in  22,000,000  magazines. 

As  a  result,  countless  homes  now  know  one  of  the 
greatest  food  delights  of  the  century. 

A  Hundred  Million  Explosions 

Within  every  kernel  there  have  occurred  at  least  a 
hundred  million  explosions.  Every  food  granule  has 
been  blasted  to  pieces  by  exploding  steam. 

This  is  Prof.  Anderson’s  process.  Whole  grains  in 
this  way  are  made  wholly  digestible.  This  never  was 
done  l»efore. 

One  result  is  the  Ixrst-cooked  food  in  existence. 

Another  is  these  crisp,  airy  wafers — thin,  toasted, 
almond-flavored — foods  fascinating  that  a  quarter- 
billion  dishes  were  consumed  last  year. 

Now  please  let  your  folks  try  them— try  them  at  our 
expense.  They  will  add  a  joy  to  countless  meals  when 
you  find  them  out. 


10-Cent  Package 
Free 

Take  this  coupon  to  your  grocer.  He 
will  give  you  for  it  a  full-size  package  of 
Pulled  Wheat.  This  is  entirely  free. 

If  you  prefer  the  Puffed  Rice,  which  costs 
15  cents,  this  coupon  is  good  for  10  cents 
toward  it.  Pay  the  grocer  5  cents  in 
addition. 

Accept  this  offer  in  fairness  to  yourself. 
It  means  a  10- meal  treat.  You  will  never 
forget  the  delight  of  them.  Cut  out  the 
coupon,  lay  it  aside,  and  present  it  when  you 
go  to  your  store. 


SIGN  AND  PRESENT  TO  YOUR  GROCER  ¥  — 

Good  in  United  State.  or  C«r-d«  Only  *  S3 

This  Certififs  that  my  grocer  this  day  accepted  this  coupon  as  W 
ivment  in  full  (or  a  10-crtu  package  of  Puffed  Wheat.  Ch 


Xamt. 


To  the  Grocer 


We  *flt  i emit  you  W  rent,  for  thU 
ciupon  »bet»  millet!  to  u«.  property 
fiend  to-  the  customer.  with  >our  a.- 
fu -a iv*  Out  the  Mated  term.  «*r* 
complied  with. 

Th*  Quaker  Oat*  Company— CkicafO 


Address. 


Paled 


_ 191.1] 


Grocer* 


nof  good  if  pretented  after  June  25.  1913. 
tend  all  redeemed  coupon!  to  at  by  July  let. 


NOTE:  No  family  it  entitled  to  present  more  than  one  coupon.  If  your  urocer 
thould  be  oat  of  either  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rite,  bold  the  coujon  until  he  sen 
new  »tock-  A*  every  jobber  is  veil  .applied,  he  an  «et  tnoi*  Muck  very  quickly. 


The  Quaker  Qals  (omparvy 

Sole  Makers— Chicago 
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May  Sale 

At  “The  Linen  Store’ 

The  May  Sale  has  become  an  important  event 
at  “The  Linen  Store.”  The  principal  features 
for  this  vear  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


YOUR  CHARACTER  &•£*££ 

(ions  analyzed  from  your  handwriting.  Exjkti 
opinion  on  furgcrio»  and  anonymous  letter*. 
For  i«s,  aiidrew  WILLIAM  LESLIE  FRENCH. 
A.M..S  Broadway.  New  York.  Author  ol  “What  Hand¬ 
writing  Tells.” io  Woman  s  Home  «  omtmninn.  August. 
l«ll.  "CupU  GrsplwlogUt."  In  Good  llouwkwvin*. 
December,  iqi i:  "Your  <  limarter  fioni  llamlaiiiirig." 
la  Scrap  Book.  November,  look. 


The  Uhiversitt  of  Chicago 

......  Correspondence-Study  Dept . 

HOME 

STUDT 


Ih  Yesr 


U.of  C.IDis  R  >Ch.CI 


Table  Linen  -Substantial  reductions  in  lines.  Coats,  Soils,  Dresses  and  Roinpt 
Table  Cloths  and  Napkins  to  match,  of  up  to  12  >rar  *ur». 
all  siirs  and  polities,  in  a  very  wide  Ladle*'  Neckwear— A  fine  astortn. 
range  of  design*.  ol  seasonable  goods  at  special  prices. 

Bed  Linen— Reduced  prices  in  Hem-  Indies'  Outer  Garments— Import 
stitched  Sheen  and  Pillow  Coses,  and  reductions  on  Woolen  Suits.  Coats.  S 
special  values  in  Towel..  Dresses,  etr.,  and  apgcfcl  values  in  Lis 

„  .  ~  .  ..  ...  .  Suits.  Lingerie  Dresvcs  and  Waists. 

Bed  Coverings  —  Exceptionally  good 

values  in  Bbnkrts,  Comfortables  and  Bed  !-a«Jle»'  Hosiery- A  Urge  and  var 
Spread.  collection  specially  pneed,  together  w 

r  ...  marked  reductions  on  many  of  the  higher 

Lingerie  —  Chemise*,  Combinations,  priced  goods. 

Drawers,  U-n.,  Skirts  Corse.  Covers,  Coneta_six  KooJ  Fdiciu 
etc.,  in  a  large  variety  ol  styles  and  ma-  ^  ^  „  greally  fcduced  pricf, 

terials  at  reduced  prices.  t  f .  . 

1-ace*  and  Embroideries  for  the  tn 
Children'*  and  Infant*'  Wear— Re-  min# of  Summer  l)rene*9  Wants,  Und 
duct  ions  and  special  valuer  in  seasonable  wear,  etc.  Unusual  %a!oes. 

M  page  Ixxklet  illustrating  many  of  the  lines  and  gutting  prices  and 

details  free  on  reguest. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co., 

5th  Ave.,  33d  &  34th  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


lines.  Coats,  Soils,  Dresses  and  Rom|-ers, 
up  to  12  year  sites. 

Ladle*'  Neckwear— A  fine  assortment 
ol  seasonable  goods  at  special  prices. 

Indies'  Outer  Garments— Important 
reductions  on  Woolen  Suits.  Coats.  Silk 
Dittoes,  etc.,  and  s|>ecul  values  in  Linen 
Suits,  Lingerie  D reives  and  Waists. 

I.adic«*  Hosiery— A  large  and  varied 
collection  specially  priced,  together  with 
marked  reductions  on  many  of  the  higher 
priced  goods. 

Corsets  — Sii  good  Felicia  models  to 
he  closed  out  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

I-ace*  and  Embroideries  for  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  Summer  Drruet,  Waists,  Under¬ 
wear,  etc.  Unusual  values. 
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SHORT-STORY  WHITING 
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SOCIALISM  5S 

D.  D  .  Pavtor  Firm  Baptist  f  hutch.  N.  V.  10.  Tm-pUh. 
CHARLES  C  COOK.  ISO  Nsssaa  St..  N.w  York 
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The  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 

to  rinh  tarmi*.  \rw  1  writ 
llrfrtl»"irn.  *1s  I»v|*t  'frt||pc«  t  t'D  *OMO«i  ff  ItAI#  •rlfml, 

A  it^  .  iit  bi*  it  "  ttlMbouli.  Mmi.  «.  I*  121 1 1  •  Mgri 


SOCIALISM 

Af4M.  On  RMtaY  wltlrty  circulated  poliiirJ  |»;it»cr  in  the 
•  orM.  |ivc«  lltc  Sooalitt  »wlc  IK  •»»  Addrca# 

BOX  7.  GIRARD.  KANSAS. 


In  I  Nr  uarld.  tr  •ffeibd  U»  b« 

•^n^arwj:»a.n.ii^ad  Yrcc  iu  brautiful 
fsuldg  «b4  If4tlN  «i«l».  •haauu  h^m  ibmi 

«>t  l«  rtf  MiHitMsat  »«a.  Ifcr'-'fl  Mi  Meia. 

lar  Toller*  C  oarar.  l*a^  •occ~ft*l 
prKt't^n.  and  Ago  *-thcr  •  kmuanods 
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Bv  All  Means  Send  at  Once  for 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  for  MAY 

and  read  the  ..client  articl.  on 

Rickard  Wagner  The  High  Priert  in  Art 

by  tDWARD  H.  EPPENS 
Per  Copy.  30  ct§.  Per  Year,  $ 3 .  00 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Nuw  York 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


The  Master  of  the  House 

From  the  successful  play  of  EDGAR  JAMES 
Novelized  by  EDWARD  MARSHALL 

Embodying  a  wonderful  message  to  both  husbands  and  wives,  it 
tells  how  a  determined  nun  of  dominating  personality  and  iron 
will  leaves  a  faithful  wife  for  another  woman,  gifted  with  all  the 
artful  wiles  that  tempt  men’s  souls.  1 2  mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated 
from  scenes  in  the  play.  91.25  net ;  postage,  12  cents. 

Faro  Nell  and  Her  Friends 

By  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 

A  new  "Wolfville"  story,  the  best  of  all.  It  pictures  the  fine  com¬ 
radeship,  broad  understanding  and  simple  loyalty’  of  Faro  Nell  to 
her  friends.  Here  we  meet  again  Old  Monte.  Dave  Tutt.  Doc 
Peels,  Texas  and  Black  Jack,  all  the  rough -actioned,  good-hearted 
men  who  helped  to  make  this  author  famous  as  a  teller  of  tales  of 
Western  frontier  life.  1 2 mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  91.25  net; 
postage,  12  cents. 

The  Voice  of  the  Heart 

By  MARGARET  BLAKE.  A  uthor  of  "  The  Greater  Joy  " 

A  romance  of  a  woman's  heart.  It  tells  of  a  girl  so  pure  that  she 
was  determined  to  marry  no  man  who  would  ask  of  his  wife  any¬ 
thing  but  affection,  companionship  and  respect.  She  bars  a*  illicit 
the  call  of  the  flesh,  untd  her  lover  finds  the  key  to  her  humanity. 
ttmo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  91.25  net;  postage,  12  cents. 

Crooked  Trails  and  Straight 

By  WILLIAM  MacLEOD  RAINE 

Author  of  “Brand  Blotters,'  “Mavericks,"  “  Hue  key  O'Connor," 

“Ridgway  of  Montana,"  "A  Texas  Ranger,'  etc. 

A  story  of  Arizona;  of  swift-riding  men  and  daring  outlaws;  of  a 
bitter  fued  between  cattle-men  and  the  sheep- herders;  of  Curly 
Flandrou's  "mix-up"  with  a  notorious  gang  and  hi»  subsequent  vin¬ 
dication.  The  heroine  i*  a  mo-t  unusual  woman  and  her  love-story 
reaches  a  culmination  that  is  fittingly  characteristic  of  the  great, 
free  West.  limo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  91 .25  net;  postage.  12  cents. 

G.  W.  DILLINGHAM  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York 


TWO  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS 


Th*  Great  Naw  Story  by  tha  Author  of 

“The  Way  of  an  Eagle" 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds 

By  ETHEL  M.  DELL 

Frentupieet  in  Cater  PnrnW  )<>•//, tr.  (/.»*/(  Sy  mail,  UjO 


With  masterly  skill  Mi'*  IVll  ha*  deplet'd  th- domination  lor*  audit* 
efliu  iny  *trentith  when  called  tipori  to  blot  out  Irotn  the  mcnv.rr  an  oflenw 
which  only  love  could  forgive  T lie  'tTiigale  ot  the  h>ro.  a  *a<age  br  h-art. 
to  pmamiimte  him»ell  (rntn  the  slnMer  t-noen*  ie*  <>f  hi*  n.iture  ar.d  t->n*e  to 
the  standard  which  the  woman  he  Mrs  i»  entitled  to  claim.  I*  t»ld  in  a  story 
foil  of  romance  and  adventure 


H 


sb-nld  sol  be  sarprised  if  it  bee . 


Rasary  ia  yaydarity  " 


"Oac  of  tbe  most  baauo  aad  lovable  of  story-baab  ebarsetm  " 

Little  Thank  You 

By  Mr».  T.  P.  O’CONNOR 

Author  of  "Mr  Beloved  South.**  «tc. 

J*7M  front ufUu.  «  mrt;  h  mss/.  %»  JJ 

From  the  Author  of  M  The  Rotary  m 
FLORENCE  L.  BARCLAY 

“  1  have  Jn*t  to-day  had  time  t<*  down  quietly  and  read  UttU 
Yost.  Ni4  an  heur  can  I  wait  t<>  I  hank  von  indeed  for  l.i/tJr  Th  ***  I  -  * 

It  is  a  Rem.  full  of  fascinating  charm.  which  t«»  roe  ur  kxue.  There  have 

been  charming  love  *t"rie<  and  fhaming  hild  Morte*.  but  in  v«ur  book  we 
have  the  two  combined  into  a  jerirt  t  whoV*  lk#  accen  t  m 
gratuUtion*  and  good  wishes  for  its  success.'* 


coo- 


G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  fUd  It!  New  York 

Send  for  Spring  Catalogue  ( luit  West  of  5th  Ace.  ) 


r 


Frederic  C.  Howe  Maurice  Hewlett’s 

New  Book  o(  Fiction 

Loreof  Proserpine ! 

Carrie*  You  into  tha  Dividing 
Twilight  Between  Fact 
and  Fancy 


Head  af  tbe  Peepie’t  Insulate.  Tells 
Wbst  Giles  of  Earope  Have  Daae  to 
Advance  tbe  Health  aad  Plea.ure 
af  Tbeir  Peaale;  Wkal  Oar 
Giies  Sbcald  Do  ia 


European  Cities  at 
Work 


Dr.  Howe, 
opened  of  coy 
greal  hope  of 


the  devef. 
a.  the 
pre- 


of  the  cSy  of  to-morrow.  Ii  empha. 
“tes  the  social  ade  ol  diy  be.  the 

ET 

for  future  growth,  laying  out 


IHustioteJ. 


SI. 75  not;  by  mot! 
SI. 88 


f 

“1  hope."  say.  Mr.  Hewlett,  "no- 
body  will  ask  me  whether  the  things 
in  this  book  are  true,  for  it  will  then 
be  my  humiliating  duty  to  reply  that 
I  don  t  know.  They  seem  to  he  to  ' 
to  me  witting  them;  they  teemed  to  1 
be  to  when  they  occurred,  and  one  of 
them  occurred  only  two  or  three  years 

**Whd  matter. — here  is  s  book  like 
no  other,  and  the  enchanted  reader 
will  not  till  long  after  atk  the  ques- 
Mi.  Hewlett  dreadt. 

SI. 35  net;  by  mail  SI. 94 


Monarchical 
Socialism  in 
Germany 

Br  Elmer  Robert. 

mg  Chapters  oa  the  Kaiser,  the 
Navy.  the  Mrihed.  af  Handing 
Trust  and  Labor  Problems 

Germany,  right  or  wrong,  hat  gripped, 
and  seems  now  to  control,  those  great 
tones  of  cantal  and  labor  wth  which 
we  grapple.  Her  method,  of  kaadlmg 
j  tru*»s  railroad^  labor  bodies,  and  to  on. 
are  here  trt  down  by  a  student  of  them. 

SI  . 35  net;  by  moil  SI.  26 

Auction  Bridge  in 
Ten  Lessons 

By  Grace  G.  Montgomery 

A  T*U  that  Prnmiset;  A  Bank  that 


By  the  device  of  question  and  answer 
she  has  comnesard  Mo  this  hit  le  volume 
the  knowledge  ol  yean  as  a  student, 
and  the  expe-woce  of  yean  as  a  teas  her. 
to  explain  the  game  as  played  stnee 
the  adoption  of  the  nrw  count. 

Illustrated 

SI. 25  ret;  by  moll  SI. 35 

Plays  by 
Bjornstjerne 
Biornson 

Translated  by  Edwin  Bjorkman 

The  New  System 
The  Gauntlet 
Beyond  Our  Power 
by  the  fame 
of  the 


The  Life  and 
Letters  of 
John  Paul  Jones 

Contains  Important  Discoveries 
Relating  to  Jones's  Service 
in  the  Russian  Navy,  the 
Identity  of  "Delia."  etc. 

Made  by  the  Author. 

Mrs.  Reginald 
de  Koven 

This  biography  hat  c  milted  Jrom 
years  ol  research,  in  which  the  writer 
has  accumulated  considerable  signifi¬ 
cant  new  material ;  and  this  hat  made 
possible  a  Jar  more  complete  and 
understandable  presentation  ol  Paul 
Jonea's  personality  and  career;  one 
that  makes  clear  many  hitherto 
clouded  phases  ol  hit  Isle  and  captains 
(or merle  unaccountable  actions,  live 
upshot  it  a  definitive  lile  ol  one  of  the 
mo*  picturesque,  roost  brilliant,  and 
most  original  figure*  in  American  history. 
2  coIa.  S5.00  net;  potto ge  extra 
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Max  Eastman’s 
Enjoyment  of 
Poetry 

Alma  lo  Increase  Pleasure 
Are  You  Poetic  or  Practical? 

A  delightful  inquiry  into  the  nature 
ol  poetry,  which  will  intensify  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  love  it.  and  may 
j  well  open  the  ryes  and  ears  of  those 
insensible  to  it. 

But  its  prime  value  lies  in  the  enter- 
tain  me  nt  it  gives ;  for  though  its  intent 
is  serious  indeed,  the  wit,  humor,  and 
the  writing  make  it  the  re¬ 
verse  of  abstruse.  It  should  be  read 
(of  its  own  sake. 
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"fears  of  study  by  Electrical  engineers 

to  save  Hours  of  labor  in  Woman's  Work” 


Saving  millions  of  footsteps  nuking  home  usks  easier, 
multiplying  the  moments  of  leisure — this  is  what  cheaper 
electricity  and  successful  invention  have  done  to  banish  the 
saying  that  “  Woman’s  work  is  never  done.” 

In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  one  great  labor-saver, 
theG-E  ELECTRIC  I  RON.  has  turned  a  long  drudgery  into 


laboratories  is  the  EDISON  MAZDA  LAMP,  which  gives 
its  cheerful  light  with  but  one-third  of  the  electricity  needed 
for  the  old  style  carbon  lamp.  This  leaves  you  a  big,  actual 
ng  of  (urrrnt  for  use  in  heating  your  iron,  running  your 
vacuum  cleaner,  sewing  machine  or  washing  machine— or 
for  operating  your  G-E-  'Coaster,  G-E  Hotplate,  G-E 
O/.onator,  or  any  of  the  other  delightful  home  conveniences 
bearing  the  G-E  trade  mark. 

“G-E"  tells  the  whole  story.  Look  always 
for  that  trade  mark. 

Electric  Wiring  Costs  Less ,  Too 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  it  now 
costs  to  equip  your  home  for  all  these  electrical 
comforts.  The  walls  will  not  be  marred.  Your 
nearest  electrical  dealer  or  your  lighting  company 
will  direct  you  to  a  good  electrical  contractor. 
A»k  them  aUo  to  »ho»v  you  the  G-E  Flatiron,  the 
various  »iie*  of  Edivnn  Muda  Lamp*  and  the  many 
other  G-E  electrical  conveniences  for  the  home. 


a  short,  easier  task.  A  special  feature  of  this  particular  iron, 
its  “even  heat,”  means  quick  ironing, and  quick¬ 
er  ironing  means  less  labor  and  less  electricity. 

An  added  convenience,  quick  heating,  is  as¬ 
sured  by  a  special  arrangement  of  air  spaces  that 
send  the  heat  directly  down  into  the  ironing. 

The  G-E  Iron  also  holds  this  heat  so  well, 
and  distributes  it  so  evenly  on  the  ironing  sur¬ 
face,  that  a  good  bit  of  the  ironing  can  be  done 
with  the  current  turned  off.  No  separate  stand 
— merely  tip  the  iron  back  on  its  own  heel  stand. 

What  Edison  Mazda  Lamps  Save 

Another  economy  product  of  the  same  G-E 


Gv<mt* ffiv  cS  Fxcfitmcv 
on  Goods  Ffcctncvl 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


on  large  ones  The  largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  world  tvery^w 
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Topics  of  the  Day 


THE  ISSUE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  CALIFORNIA 


WHY  SHOULD  tho  ownership  of  a  few  farms  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  cause  urn vo  oonoern  to  the  governments  at 
Tokyo  and  Washington,  and  awaken  rumor*  of  war 
in  tho  pros*  of  two  friendly  nations?  While  mass-mocting*  in 
Japan  shout  for  war  with  tho  United  States,  the  venerable 
Count  Okuma  d  os  lares  that 
“only  the  influonoo  of  Christian¬ 
ity"  remains  to  prevent  such  an 
outcome,  ami  Primidont  Wilson 
rosorts  to  tho  unprecedented 
oourso  of  sending  his  Secretary 
of  State  to  Sacramento  to  "coun¬ 
sel  and  cooperato"  with  the 
momborsof  the  California  Leg¬ 
islature,  many  are  wondering 
why  then*  is  so  much  interna¬ 
tional  excitement  over  a  matter 
a  (Tooting  directly  only  a  few 
furmers.  California  explains  that 
"  white  supromaey  and  thw  Amer¬ 
ican  standard  of  living  are  at 
stake,"  and  tho  Japanese  reply 
that  "the  issue  is  one  of  discrim¬ 
ination,  and  reflects  upon  our 
national  honor,  and  its  import¬ 
ance  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  .the  numl*er  of  our 
countrymen  materially  affected.” 

Speaking  as  a  dispassionate  ob¬ 
server,  the  London  Times  dis- 
soets  the  "inflammatory  suscep¬ 
tibilities"  in  evidence  on  both 
sides  by  saying  that  "the  Japa¬ 
nese  consider  the  immediate  dis¬ 
pute  to  be  merely  symbolical  of 
the  whole  question  of  their  future 
status  in  the  world,"  while  "  the 
action  of  tho  California  Legis¬ 
lature  only  represents  one  phase 

of  the  rising  alarm  in  the  United  States  at  the  growth  of 
large  populations  not  akin  in  spirit  and  tradition  to  the  original 
founders  of  the  Amorican  nation."  Further: 


"On  a  solid 'mass  of  ten  million  negroes  there  has  been 
superimposed  a  dense  layer  of  backward  peoples  from  South¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  white  races  in  the  Western 
Staled  have  an  additional  dread  of  competition  from  Asia 
by  folk  who  can  underlive  the  white  man. 

"Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  cherishing  no  impossible 

dreams,  in  gaining  a  foothold  on 
the  American  Continent,  and  is 
keenly  resentful  of  implications 
of  racial  inferiority.  It  is  the 
humiliation  which  wounds  her, 
and  tho  proud  and  sensitive 
nation  which  has  newly  won  u 
place  in  the  world  feels  acutely 
that  her  sacrifices  and  struggles 
have  not  yet  achieved  for  her 
all  the  recognition  which  she 
deems  to  l>e  her  due." 

Sending  Mr.  Bryan  to  Sacrn- 
inento,  iu  the  opinion  of  many 
editor*,  is  practically  a  confes¬ 
sion  that  the  propos«<d  legislation 
threaten*  to  embroil  us  with 
Japan.  The  President's  position 
is  regarded  as  peculiarly  embar¬ 
rassing,  because  on  tboono  hand, 
as  bead  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  is  responsible  for  tho 
treaty  rights  of  Japanese  subjects 
in  this  country,  while,  on  tho 
other  hand,  he  has  no  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  prevent  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  I legislature  from  acting 
as  it  pleases  in  the  matter.  In 
a  telegram  oddrest  to  Oovornnr 
Johnson,  he  appeals  "with  the 
utmost  confidence"  to  "the 
people,  the  Governor,  and  tho 
Legislature  of  California"  to 
avoid  “invidious  discrimination  " 
which  "will  inevitably  draw  in 
quretion  the  treaty  obligations 
of  the  United  State*."  The  assertion  that  popular  feeling  in 
California  is  strongly  in  favor  of  excluding  tho  Japanese  from 
land  ownership  seems  to  get  some  color  from  tho  fact.  that. 


GOVERNOR  JOHNSON.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

“  We  would  not  willingly  affront  the  dignity  of  Japan,  no r  offrad 
Its  pride."  be  soy*.  “  but  what  of  the  dignity  of  California?  ” 
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on  April  15  the  Assembly  passed  a  drastic  Antialien  Land  Own¬ 
ership  Bill  by  a  vote  of  60  to  15.  Some  of  the  lawmakers  are 
quoted  as  saying  that  if  no  such  law  is  finally  passed  by  this 
legislature  the  people  themselves  will  resort  to  the  initiative 
to  bring  about  the  result  they  desire.  “The  people  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  become  impatient  of  diplomacy  and  world  politics, 
aud  are  no  longer  to  be  denied  in  their  imperative  demand." 
says  State  Senator  E.  S.  Birdsall,  author  of  one  of  the  measures 
in  question,  who  thinks  that  !‘if  the  Antialien  !.and  Law  went 
to  the  people  it  would  pass  by  a  vote  of  3  to  1.”  The  two  big 
propositions  involved,  says  Senator  Birdsall,  are  these: 

‘‘First— Have  we  the  right  to  enact  such  legislation?  If  we 
havo  not,  then  the  act  would  be  automatically  offset  by  the 
Constitution  and  existing  treaty  rights. 

"Second — Is  this  a  demand  by  the  whole  people  of  California? 
The  latest  and  most  conclusive  answer  to  that  is  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  by  which  the  Alien  Land  Law  passed  the  Assembly." 

The  proposed  legislation,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
represents  "the  cool  determination  of  American  citizens  of  tho 
West  Coast  to  prevent  tho  encroachment  of  a  race  problem  and 
to  maintain  their  own  eoonomio  standards.”  And  in  a  public 
statement  Governor  Johnson  points  out  that  other  States— 
Arizona,  Washington,  Illinois.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  even  the  District  of  Columbia — havo 
enacted  laws  prohibiting  the  ownership  of  land  by  persons  in¬ 
eligible  for  oitizenship,  without  any  international  disturbance 
ensuing.  He  says: 

“Californians  are  unable  to  understand  why  an  act  admittedly 
within  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  California  Legislature,  like  the 
passage  of  an  alien  land  bill,  create*  tumult,  confusion,  and 
criticism,  and  why  this  local  act  of  undoubted  right  become*  an 
international  question.  Of  course,  the  California  Legislature 
would  not  attempt  to  contravene  any  treaty  of  the  nation,  nor 
to  do  more  than  has  boon  done  by  tho  Federal  Government 
itself  and  many  other  State*.  To  say  that  California  must  do 
loss,  or  be  subjected  to  harsh  criticism  and  the  charge  of  dis¬ 
rupting  friendly  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  is  to  deny  to 
California  what  has  been  freely  accorded  to  every'  other  Stato 
in  the  Union  and  what  has  never  boon  questioned  with  any  other 
State. 

“Our  legislature  is  now  considering  an  alien  land  bill  in 


OWTVIUIIXO  TUP.  ILISKII  M. 

— Orrln  the  Nashville  Tennesseean 


general  language  and  not  discriminatory.  If  terms  are  used 
which  are  claimed  to  ho  discriminatory,  those  very  terms  long 
since  were  made  so  by  many  enactments  and  by  the  laws  of 
the  nation  itself.  Broadly  speaking,  many  States  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  prevent  the  ownership  of  land  by  those  ineligible 


to  citizenship.  The  power  to  pass  such  law’s  is  conceded,  but 
immediately  upon  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  .a  great  sover¬ 
eign  State,  a  remarkable  and  inexplicable  outcry  is  heard  all 

over  the  land  and  in  other  lands  as  well . 

“We  of  California  ask  therefore:  Should  California  be  singlod 


Euicp  Statesman.—' Hcro‘«  where  I  go  through 
hi.  clothe*  furaomr  more  Uxnt‘‘ 

— Patrick  In  the  New  Orliaat  Timri-Demoaal. 


out  for  attack  when  it  is  exercising  the  same  right  that  has  been 
exercised  by  ao  many  Stale*  and  by  the  United  States  itaolf? 

“Japan,  until  1910,  had  an  absolute  law  against  alien  owner¬ 
ship.  and  in  effect  has  it  yet.  What  the  United  Stales  Govern¬ 
ment  has  done,  what  has  been  done  by  many  States  of  tho 
Union,  what  has  boen  done  by  Japan,  all  of  which  admittedly 
has  been  done  in  pursuance  of  unquestioned  power  and  un¬ 
doubted  right— is  now  attempted  to  he  done  by  the  State  of 
California,  and  no  reason  can  logically  exist  for  hysteriu.  Tor 
sundering  friendly  relations  with  auy  Power,  or  for  offense  and 
threat#  by  any  nation." 

The  treaty  rights  which  are  supposed  to  l>o  threatened  by 
California's  altitude  are  thus  set  forth  in  Article  I  of  the  treaty 
of  1911  between  the  United  State#  and  Japan: 

“The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  liberty  to  enter,  travel,  and  reside  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory*  of  the  other  to  carry  on  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  to 
own  or  lease  and  occupy  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses, 
and  shops,  to  employ  agents  of  their  choice,  to  lease  land  for 
residential  and  commercial  purpose*,  and  generally  to  do  any¬ 
thing  incident  to  or  necessary  for  trade  upon  the  same  terms  ns 
native  citizens  or  subjects,  submitting  themselves  to  the  laws 
aud  regulations  there  established." 

Since  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
clares  that  "treaties  made  .  .  .  under  tho  authority  of  tho 
United  State*  shall  be  the  supremo  law  of  the  land  .  .  .  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,"  the  question  here  seems  to  bo  ono  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  Nothing  in  tho  Japanese  treaty  of  1911,  says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Keening  Post,  seems  directly  to  forbid 
the  enactment  by  any  State  of  laws  prohibiting  alien  ownership 
of  farms,  or  limiting  the  expressly  permitted  leases  of  land  to 
the  purposes  of  residence  and  commerce,  exeluding  thoso  of 
agriculture;  or  curtailing  the  duration  of  tho  leases  declared  to 
be  permissible.  “Whether  tho  terms  ‘commerce,’  ‘manufac¬ 
tories.'  and  ‘shops/  will  be  held  by  the  courts  to  iueludo  any 
of  the  activities  of  agriculture  is  a  question  for  tho  future,"  he 
adds. 

Tho  census  of  1910  showed  that  there  were  then  41,356  Jap¬ 
anese  in  California,  in  a  total  population  of  2,377,549.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  brought  the  number  in  tho  Pacific  Coast 
States  up  to  57.703.  According  to  many  authorities  tho  number 
has  not  appreciably  increased  since  that  time,  because  Japan  has 
put  a  cbixrk  on  her  eoolie  emigration  to  this  country.  Accord- 


ing  to  Mr.  Kiyoshi  Kawakami.  a  Japanese  writer  living  in  this 
country,  the  facts  and  figures  in  the  caae  by  no  means  justify 
the  alarmist  note  sounded  by  certain  Californians.  In  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Time*  he  says: 

"It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Japanese  began  to  be 
interested  in  agriculture  in  California,  and  yet  farm  lands  now 
owned  by  them  total  but  17,000  acres.  In  a  State  with  12.000.- 
000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  17,000  acres  owned  by  Japanese 
are  but  a  negligible  quantity. 

"Those  sections  of  California  in  which  Japanese  have  been 
chiefly  active  in  farming  are  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento 
Valleys.  The  northern  half  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  unlike 
the  coast  regions  of  the  State,  is  noted  for  its  rigorous  winters 
and  scorching  summers.  Because  of  this  inclement  climate  the 
development  of  the  country  was  long  delayed.  The  Sacramento 
Valley  and  the  southern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  consist 
mostly  of  lowlands,  always  damp  and  often  inundated.  This 
section  was  therefore  long  regarded  as  unhealthful,  and  was 
shunned  by  most  immigrants.  It  was  the  Japanese  who  opened 
these  regions  at  the  invitation  of  California.  He  braved  the 
heat  and  cold  of  the  Northern  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  has  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  thriving  fruit  country,  famous  for  its  raisins  and 
wines.  He  worked  upon  the  unsanitary  farms  on  the  lower 
ruaehesof  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  and  has 
made  the  country  rich  with  onions,  potatoes,  beans,  and  fruits. 

Yet  for  this  great  contribution  what  has  the  Japanese  received? 

Only  17,000  acres  of  land- -8,000  acres  in  the  Northern  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  7,000  in  the  Southern  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
2,000  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  two  gnat  valleys  an*  in 
themsclvw  an  empire,  containing  some  .'I7,4.r»6  square  miles  of 
arable  lands.  If  we  may  judge  the  future  of  the  Japanese  farm¬ 
ers  in  California  from  what  they  have  achieved  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  it  seems  not  even  the  remotest  possibility  that  they  should 

booomca’inon&rc’tothe  agricultural  interest  of  the  State . 

"Besides  the  land  owned  by  the  Japanese,  there  are  some 
170,000  acres  rented  by  them.  Because  of  the  increasing  dif-  the  Japanese  farmers  the  land  value  advanoed  as  much  us 
Acuity  experienced  in  securing  labor,  landowners  in  California  ten  limn*." 
find  it  more  convenient  to  rent  their  farms  to  Japanese,  whom 
they  regard  as  the  most  desirahlo  tenants  on  account  of  tbeir 
industry,  reliability,  and  steadiness.  As  tenant  farmers  the 
Japanoso  have  become  an  important  factor  in  the  agriculture 
of  California,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  will  attain  as 
important  a  position  as  landowners.  The  price  of  land  is  high 
and  is  growing  higher,  and  tho  American  or  white  landowners 

oro  not  willing  to  sell  their  holdings."  ...  ...  ...  .  . 

They  take  charge  or  entire  communities  by  methods  of 
gradually  displacing  native-born  Americans.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance.  tho  ease  of  an  orchard.  Japanoso  labor  drives  out  all 
other  labor,  as  the  Japs  will  work  for  less  money.  Then,  when 
there  is  no  other  labor,  they  will  refuso  to  work  unlras  given  a 
lease  of  the  orchard.  Later  they  may  force  a  sale  of  the  orchard 
to  them  in  tho  same  manner.  As  soon  as  the  Japanese  become 
owners  the  surrounding  property  is  no  longer  desirable. 

"The  entire  strawberry  district  of  Florin,  Sacramento  County, 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  it  was  acquired  iu  just 
this  way.  They  have  actually  forced  out  tho  whites. 

"We  understand  tho  danger,  and  you  Eastern  people  do  not. 
You  would  do  what  California  is  doing  if  you  were  placed  in  the 
same  position . 

"  It  isn’t  only  in  strawberries.  It’s  in  potatoes,  and  in  prunes, 
and  in  oranges.  All  the  way  from  Oroville  to  .San  Diego  the 
Japanese  are  forcing  the  issue.  They  have  seized  tho  Vaca 
Valley,  which  is  the  richest  valley  in  tho  State  and  tho  earliest, 
to  reach  tho  market  with  spring  vegetables.  Once  they  get 
a  hold  in  a  neighborhood,  they  make  it  as  obnoxious  as  possible 
for  white  owners  who  cling  to  their  land,  land  values  all 
around  them  fall  rapidly,  and  no  laborers  are  to  be  had  for  white 
men’s  farms." 

"California  is  not  rabid  against  Japan,  but  it  has  learned 
that  Japanese  and  white  men  can  not  live  successfully  side  by 
side,"  says  another  journalist,  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
situation.  California  is  right,  insists  Mr.  Hearst’s  New  York 
American,  because  "the  Japanese  would  not.  make  good  citizens 
and  do  not  made  good  residents."  So,  too,  thinks  tho  Balli- 
Another  Japanese,  himself  a  landowner  in  California,  also  more  American.  The  Tokyo  Government,  thinks  the  Detroit 

testifies  that  most  of  the  little  land  owned  by  Jopanese  there  was  Free  Pret*.  "lacks  ground  for  even  a  formal  protest,"  and  The 

originally  so  poor  that  the  native  farmers  did  not  attempt  to  Wi c*  of  the  same  Michigan  city  advises  us  to  ignore  Japan’s 

cultivate  it.  To  a  representative  of  the  New  York  WWW  ho  "bluff."  Another  outside  paper  that  believes  the  Nipponese 

says:  land  invasion  to  he  a  serious  menace  to  the  white  man’s 


‘Florence,  Cal.,  is  a  very  good  example.  Nobody  tried 
fanning  in  Florence  before  the  Japanese  went,  there.  And  it 
is  a  sandy  land.  The  Japanese  made  it  one  of  the  best  straw-- 
berry -producing  lands  in  the  whole  State.  And  by  the  effort  of 


six  aasoT  W  tub  ri-KXT  or  possible  Horn  unit*. 

—Morgan  ta  tbo  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


The  other  side  of  tho  picture,  however,  in  thus  portrayed  by 
V.  8.  McClatchy .  proprietor  of  the  Sacramento  fire,  who  deer  ri  bos 
the  Japanese  in  California  as  land-grabber*,  who  have  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  effective  method  of  driving  tho  native  former*  off 
tbo  land: 


VP  TO  HIS  OLD  THICKS. 

— Marauley  In  (ho  New  York  World. 
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agricultural  future  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  New  Orleans  Piea- 
yune,  in  which  we  read: 

“The  unwillingness  of  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  permit  unrestricted  immigration  of  Japanese  or  other  Asiatics 
is  too  deep-seated  to  be  overcome  by  any  pressure  that  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country  may  he  able  to  bring,  and  the  sooner 
the  Japanese  realize  this  fact  the  better,  Greatly  elated  by  the 
easy  victory  won  over  Russia,  in  a  war  which  the  latter  Power 
had  to  wage  6.000  miles  away  from  its  home  base,  the  Japanese 
are  deluding  themselves  with  the  notion  that  they  can  as  easily 
defeat  any  other  country.  Knowing  the  practically  defenseless 
state  of  the  Philippines,  they  imagine  that  this  country  can  be 
frightened  into  according  them  the  same  rights  of  residence  and 
property  ownerships  as  are  freely  accorded  to  Europeans,  lance 
they  are  disposed  to  be  bumptious  and  threatening. 

"Our  Government  would  make  a  serious  blunder  did  it  permit 
itself  to  bo  swerved  a  single  hair’s  breadth  from  its  traditional 
policy  toward  all  Orientals  by  any  amount  of  bluster  that  the 
Japanese  may  indulge  in.  The  American  people  do  not  desire 
Oriental  immigration  or  citizeus  of  Asiatic  birth,  and  uo  govern¬ 
ment  would  dare  to  disregard  this  popular  mandate.’’ 

Native  Californian  farmors  have  assured  their  Assemblymen 
that  "the  Japs  will  do  more  harm  if  left  alone  to  the  property 
owners  of  California  than  all  tho  scale,  white-fly.  or  blight  com¬ 
bined."  Yot  tho  Pacific  Coast  papers,  curiously  enough,  aro 
for  tho  most  part  ignoring  this  burning  topic  in  their  editorial 
columns.  Tho  San  Diego  Union,  it  is  true,  remarks  quietly  that 
tho  Legislature  must  not  bo  influenced  by  outside  pressure  or 
hysteria,  hut  must  "determine  what  is  right  and  expedient  and 
act  accordingly."  Even  such  commercial  arguments  as  that  tho 
pending  legislation  would  hurt  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  and 
cripple  tho  Pacific  Coast’s  Oriental  trade,  it  adds,  are  relatively 
unimportant  and  beside  tho  mark.  To  tho  San  Francisco  Pott 
and  Chronicle,  however,  these  arguments  scorn  moro  substantial. 
If  the  California  Legislature  embroils  the  whole  nation  with 
Jupan,  warns  The  Poet,  tho  other  States  may  refuse  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  fair.  It  admits,  however,  that  while  antialien  legi*- 
latiou  should  be  avoided  at  this  session,  "it  may  bo  ultimately 
advisable."  And  The  Chronicle  remarks: 

"The  fact  is  that  this  boycotting  business  can  work  both  ways. 

"And  if  California  insists  on  boycotting  aliens,  its  people  may 
expect  with  porfoct  confidence  a  return  boycott  which  will  make 
us  squirm." 

The  same  paper  declares  that  "  the  Jopanese  population  among 
us  is  not  increasing  or  likely  to  increase,  and  the  number  now  hero 
is  not  large  enough  seriously  to  affect  any  interest."  Even  more 
outspoken  in  its  condemnation  of  the  alien  land  laws  is  the  Los 
Augclcs  Timet,  which  urges  the  legislature  to  "go  home  at 
once"  before  it  "bankrupts  the  State,  destroys  its  credit,  closes 
its  factories,  ruins  its  farmers,  deprives  its  workers  of  their  jobs, 
pensions  mothers-in-law,  involves  the  nation  in  a  war  with 
Japun,  and  makes  California  an  object  of  derision  from  Bangor 
to  New  Orleans."  “  If  California  iusists  on  her  right  to  legislate 
against  the  Japanese."  remarks  the  Portland  Orrgoman,  "then  if 
any  fighting  shall  result.  let  California  do  it.  while  the  other 
States  look  on."  "It  is  tirao  for  California  to  realize  that  it  is 
part  of  the  United  States—  a  fact  involving  responsibilities  as  well 
os  privileges,”  admonishes  the  Chicago  Tribune.  "We  believe 
out  our  way  that  California's  proposed  anti-Japanese  legislation 
is  unnecessary  and  unfair,"  says  Mr.  Hilton  W.  Brown,  general 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis  iVewi.  “There  might  be  sonic 
consolation  in  a  war  with  Jupan;  California  would  probably  get 
what  is  coming  to  it.”  remarks  the  Cleveland  Leader  sardouirallv. 
And  the  Florida  Timet- Union  remarks  gloomily:  "It  seems  not 
ut  all  improbable  that  California  will  force  the  United  States 
into  a  war  with  Japau  for  a  cause  for  which  not  10  per  cent,  of 
the  jieople  of  this  country  feel  any  sympathy." 

Altogether,  thinks  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the  Japanese 
issue  confronts  tho  Wilson  Administration  with  a  more  formid¬ 


able  aspect  than  it  wore  when  encountered  by  either  President 
Roosevelt  or  President  Taft;  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
we  read : 

"It  must  be  hoped,  and  it  may  fairly  lie  supposed,  that  some 
wav  will  be  found  of  ’saving  the  face'  of  the  Japanese  and  of 
allaying  their  irritation,  but  no  student  of  the  situation  can  doubt 
that  it  contains  the  seeds  of  an  irrepressible  conflict  which  is 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  oocur  and  which  may  be  precipitated 
when  it  is  least  looked  for." 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  SCUTARI 

HATEVER  PERIL  to  the  peace  of  Europe  may  como 
from  Montenegro’s  capture  of  Scutari  in  defiance  of 
the  Powers,  the  American  press,  at  least,  feel  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  their  frank  admiration  for  tho  doughty 
mountaineers  and  their  king.  America  was  represented  in  the 
trcncht-s  before  Scutari  by  "whole  battalions  of  American  rifle¬ 
men” — Montenegrins  living  hero  who  went  homo  for  tho  war — 
says  one  well-informed  writer,  and  all  tho  Allies,  in  fact,  wore 
heavily  reenforced  from  this  country.  With  our  recruits  w'ont 
our  sympathies,  it  would  seem.  King  Nicholas  oomes  in  for 
many  warm  tributes.  "We  have  merely  retaken  our  own,"  ho 
said  after  the  recapture  of  tho  town  tho  Turks  took  beforoColum- 
bus  discovered  America,  "and  we  will  hold  Scutari  against  tho 
Powers  as  courageously  as  wo  fought  against  tho  Turks."  In 
February  he  said  to  a  New  York  World  correspondent: 

"I  and  my  subjects  are  determined  to  take  Scutari  and  to 
keep  it.  1  am  an  old  man  and  this  has  boon  my  life’s  object. 
Scutari  was  ours  before  tho  Turks  took  it  from  us  by  forco  of 
numbers  300  yean*  ago.  Scutari  will  bo  my  capital  in  tho  future. 

"If  the  great  Powers  try  to  prevent  us  from  taking  Scutari — 
and  keeping  it— we  shall  resist  so  long  ns  one  Montenegrin  re¬ 
mains  to  fight.  So  if  they  do  try,  a  European  war  is  unavoidable." 

Austria  may  compel  Nicholas  to  give  up  his  prize,  but  tho 
feeling  of  hi*  people  may  be  judged  from  those  words  of  ex- 
Premier  Miyuskovitch,  printed  in  the  Pari*  Matin : 

"Wo  are  now  told  that  Austria  intends  to  take  it  from  u*.  If 
Europo  permits  her  to  do  this  she  will  have  to  take  it  ovor  tho 
dead  bodies  of  all  our  male  population.  It  would  not  bo  possiblo 
for  King  Nicholas,  even  if  he  were  willing,  to  1k»w  before  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Powers;  tho  Montenegrin  people  and  army  would 
oppose  such  a  course  as  one  man. 

"  Let  the  public  opinion  of  Europo  judge  between  the  attitude 
of  our  poor  little  country  und  that  of  the  six  gnat  European 
Powers." 

The  defiance  of  all  Europe  by  this  handful  of  Balkan  high¬ 
lander*  brings  the  following  praise  from  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"  It  has  been  a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men  to  seo  the  embattled 
fleets  of  the  great  Powers  alined  in  the  Adriatic  blockading  tho 
Montenegrin  coast,  dictating  the  raising  of  tho  siege  of  8cutari 
and  threatening  dire  penalties  if  the  mandate  went  not  obeyed; 
while  Nicholas  and  his  troops  ou  the  rocky  heights  above  have 
ignored  them  and  only  persisted  the  more  resolutely  in  siege  and 
storm.  Why  not.  indeed?  Why  had  not  the  Montenegrins  the 
same  right  to  take  Scutari,  if  they  could,  that  the  Germans  had 
to  take  Metz,  or  the  Japanese  Port  Arthur?  Their  right  was 
the  moro  confirmed  because  it  was  known  that  the  only  reason 
for  disputing  it  was  Austria's  sordid  desire  to  keep  Montenegro 
and  Scrvia  crippled  and  hampered  by  maintaining  an  Austro- 
Albanian  fortress  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  mountain  state. 

"Now.  having  aehieved  his  splendid  undertaking,  suppose  that 
Nicholas  says  with  MacMahou,  'hero  I  a:n;  here  I  stay’  ?  What 
will  the  Powers  do  about  it?  Will  the  Concert  of  Europe  go  to 
war  against  a  state  with  only  two-thirds  the  area  of  Connecticut, 
and  with  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  hitter's  population,  to  coerce 
it  into  the  relinquishment  of  one  of  the  most  primary  and  funda¬ 
mental  rights  of  states,  its  title  to  which  it  has  established  with  a 
sacrifice  and  a  heroism  seldom  paralleled  in  history?  We  should 
greatly  doubt  if  all  or  a  majority  of  the  great  Powers  would  thus 
play  the  subservient  monkey  for  the  raking  out  of  Ilapsburg 
chestnuts.” 
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desire  of  man  to  exercise  in  the  fullest  capacity  his  natural  and 
acquired  endowments.’! 


AMID  THE  CRASH  of  precedents  that  are  being  broken  Most  of  the  explanations  which  Vice-President  Marshall  has 
these  days,  observe*  the  New  York  Tribune,  "the  made  in  reply  to  his  critics  are  reassertions  of  these  statements, 
ancient  rule  that 'little  Vice-Presidents  should  be  seen  with  constant  emphasis  on  their  being  not  personal  opinions,  but 
and  not  heard '  very  properly  goes  down  with  the  rest.”  And  as  a  "fair  presentation"  of  the  trend  of  public  thought.  Mr. 
Mr.  Marshall  releases  himself  from  his  self-imposed  sentence  to  Marshall  does  not  believe  in  socialism.  He  merely  suggests 
"  four  years  of  silence"  ho  perhaps  considers  himself  as  much  of  "the  folly  of  educating  people,  enlarging  their  views  of  life  and 
an  authority  on  "The  New  Freedom"  as  another.  But.  to  use  teaching  them  to  enjoy  good  things  and  then  foreclosing  the 
the  Louisville  Courier-J  our  rial's  phrase,  the  leading  Eastern  news-  door  of  opportunity  upon  them  so  that  they  cannot  enjoy  life 
papers  have  "come  down  like  a  thousand  o'  brick"  upon  the 
Vice-President's  recent  observations  on  wealth.  Mr.  Marshall, 
at  tho  New  York  Jefferson  Day  dinner  and  on  several  occasions 
later,  warned  rich  men  that  tho  growing  discontent  among  the 
poor  might  have  serious  consequences,  that  "hunger  and  a 
longing  for  happiness  are  abroad  in  the  land."  and  that  property 
rights  arc  growing  less  sacred  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 

This  "going  about  the  oountry  outdoing  Cassandra,  Jeremiah, 
and  Theodore  in  foretelling  evil,"  occasioned  much  grave  shaking 
of  heads  in  metropolitan  sanctums,  and  tho  New  York  Timet  and 
Journal  of  Commerce  havo  been  telling  their  readers  what  a  dread¬ 
ful  calamity  it  would  he  "if  there  should  be  a  vacancy  in  tho 
Presidential  oflico  before  tho  present  term  is  over."  The 
Ih-ogrossivo  Evening  Mail  colls  him  a  demagog  and  a  "defamer 
of  tho  American  people."  And  an  organ  of  Mr.  Marshall's  own 
party,  The  World,  declares  that  for  him  "to  give  free  rein  to  his 
tongue  to  no  purpose  but  to  stir  up  unnecessary  class  hatred  is 
to  render  a  great  disservice  to  his  party  and  tho  Admin¬ 
istration." 

But  down  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  such  remarks  from  tho  New 
York  papers  are  read  with  a  smile  by  Colonel  Wattcrson.  and  in 
a  Courier-J ournal  editorial  he  ventures  to  surmiso — 

"that  tho  Vice-President  had  no  more  thought  of  stirring  up 
clans  hatred  than  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  had  last 
December  when,  addressing  the  members  of  tho  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  he  told  them  that  half  the  world  believes  them  a  lot 
of  thieves." 

So,  too,  we  find  Mr.  Marshall  protesting  that  he  has  said  noth¬ 
ing  new  or  revolutionary,  that  men  liko  E.  H.  Gary  aud  Wayne 
MacVeagh  havo  said  tho  samo  things,  in  stronger  language.  In 
his  Jefferson  Day  address  the  Vice-President  asked  "  thoughtless 
rich  men"  to  consider  what  would  happen  should  tho  "have- 
nots"  decide  to  make  common  cause  against  the  “have*."  He 
continued: 

"Suppose  a  Oovcrnor  and  n  General  Assembly  in  the  State  of 
Now  York  should  repeal  the  statute  of  descents  for  real  and 
personal  property  and  tho  statute  with  reference  to  the  making 
of  wills,  on  their  death  how  much  vested  interest  would  any 
relative  havo  in  tho  property  which  fell  from  their  nerveless  hands 
at  the  hour  of  dissolution?  The  right  to  inherit  and  the  right  to 
devise  are  neither  inherent  nor  constitutional,  but  on  the  contrary 
they  are  simply  privileges  given  by  the  State  to  its  citizens. 

"Let  backward-looking  nnd  inward-looking  men  read  the 
returns  of  the  last  election.  Let  them  put  on  masks,  go  down  into 
the  East  Side  and  hear  what  people  are  saying  about  them.  Let 
them  not  close  their  eyes  and  dream  that  what  has  been  forever 
will  be.  .....  . 

"Tho  belief  that  there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  in 
this  country  has  been  supplemented  by  the  belief  that  much  of 
it  has  been  obtained  through  special  privilege,  that  it  did  not 
come  by  labor,  skill,  industry,  barter,  or  trade,  hut  through 
watered  stocks  and  bonds,  through  corners  on  commodities, 
through  corruption  of  legislatures,  through  the  sale  of  impure 
foodstuffs,  through  wrecking  railroads,  through  all  the  devices 
known  to  man  whereby  the  law  is  not  abrogated  but  chloro¬ 
formed . 

"The  backward-looking  and  inward-looking  men  may  be  able 
to  temporarily  check  the  onward  movement  of  the  forward- 
lookiug  men.  but  if  they  do  it  will  be  an  unwise  interference  and 
may  result  either  in  a  paternalistic  system  of  government  which 
can  only  endure  upon  the  basis  of  ignorance  and  serfdom  or  in 
a  socialistic  system  which  will  destroy  both  the  opportunity  and 
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Hurd  In  if  tn  Iho  Brooklyn  Eagle 


and  obtain  those  good  things."  Two  further  declaration*  of 
tho  Viec-Preoidcnt  may  bo  noted,  the  truth  of  tho  flrst  being 
generally  denied  by  oonsorvativo  dailies,  tho  Beoond  being 
chosen  by  a  Socialist  editor  as  containing  tho  ossenoo  of  tho 
Marshall  speeches: 

"Men  of  judgment  have  exprest  to  me  the  opinion  that  were 
a  vote  to  be  taken  on  the  proposition  that  all  estates  over  $100,000 
revert  to  the  State  upon  the  death  of  the  owner— tho  8100,000 
being  exompt— it  would  be  carried  two  to  one." 

"One  man  in  my  Slate  told  me  that  ho  had  $100,000  and  was 
about  to  sot  up  in  a  business  that  was  controlled  largely  by  a 
trust  and  that  ho  was  warned  not  to  proceed.  Ho  had  figured 
out  the  amount  that  would  bo  needed  for  his  plant,  how  tnuoh 
his  raw  material  would  cost  and  what  labor  could  bo  had.  Ono 
of  his  own  friends  told  him  ho  had  better  not  go  on;  tho  trust 
would  drive  him  out  of  business." 

Mr.  Marshall's  ideas  on  inheritance  are  seriously  discust  by  a 
number  of  editors.  Some  agree  that  the  right  to  devise  and 
inherit  is  a  m«>re  privilege,  which  can  be  taken  away  by  tho 
State  at  will;  others,  with  tho  Now  York  World,  say  that  it  is 
"as  much  a  right  and  no  more  a  privilege  than  the  right  to  hold 
property  while  living."  The  New  York  Sun  and  the  Houston 
Poet  argue  that  such  reversion  to  the  State  as  Mr.  Marshall 
speaks  of  would  destroy  all  incentive  to  accumulation  and 
"annihilate  human  enterprise."  Tho  it  agrees  with  Vice- 
President  Marshall  as  to  the  increase  in  socialistic  nnd  ultra- 
radical  sentiment,  tho  Atlanta  Conelitution  does  not  share  his 
fear  of  the  coming  dominance  of  socialism.  It  reasons  "that 
•big  business’  is  already  awaking  and  carrying  out  tho  theory 
of  Vice-President  Marshall  by  acquiring  a  very  healthy  con¬ 
science"  and  that  “the  needed  reforms  and  readjustments  in 
this  country  will  come,  not  by  socialism  or  oven  an  approach  of 
it,  but  through  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  working  together 
through  the  established  political  forms  already  at  their  disposal.” 

But  Socialist  papers  like  the  New  York  Call  and  St.  Louis 
Labor  reply  that  the  reform  will  come  through  the  triumph  of 
socialism,  for  tho  the  Vice-President  is  opposed  to  socialism,  a 
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TUB  ANXIOUS  MAT. 

—Murphy  In  tho  Nan  Krandaro  Call. 


••  rmiaoNin.  uavb  tou  anttmino  to  bat  ncronE  mntkncb  is  tamed  7" 

—  Dooahcy  In  ihr  Cleveland  Plain  Dr  a  Iff. 


SAD  KATE  OK  OUR  “BEST  TARIKK.* 


million  votora  "ore  sternly  sot  for  it."  And  the  St.  Louis  paper 
rather  pities  Mr.  Marshall  and  mm  only  futility  in  his  "cry  of 
despair"— 

"In  going  to  Now  York  and  making  hia  sensational  «pc«>ch 
I  hero.  Vioo-Proaidcnt  Marshall  thought  ho  could  whip  the  lions 
of  capitalism  into  lino  and  permit  tho  Wilson  Administration  to 
carry  out  some  of  its  campaign  promise*.  However,  tho  lion* 
of  capitalism  will  not  ©von  got  up  in  their  den  and  take  notice 
of  Mr.  Marshall.  Thoy  will  have  a  smile  of  pity  for  him." 


THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

THE  CHIEK  CONCERN  of  tho  Democratic  tariff  ro- 
viaers.  according  to  Mr.  Underwood,  is  to  lighten  tho 
burden  of  tho  consumer,  and  it  seems  to  tho  Now  York 
World  (Dorn.)  that  "n  tariff  debate  which  promise*  to  end  in 
real  benefits  to  tho  consumer  is  a  novelty  to  tho  present  genera¬ 
tion."  Whether  the  now  schedules  will  actually  bring  any 
relief,  however,  the  future  alone  will  tell.  Protectionists  have 
their  doubts  about  it.  Tho  feeling  of  the  New  York  Preu 
(Prog.),  for  instance,  is  that  "wo  should  rather  have  all  tho 
American  people  employed  and  oble.  out  of  their  wages,  to  buy 
their  brood  and  butter,  high  cost  or  low  cost,  than  for  a  part  of 
them  to  he  at  work  and  getting  their  bread  and  butter  for  loss 
than  before,  with  another  part  out  of  work  and  getting  no  bread 
and  butter  at  all."  But  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
another  Progressive  daily,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  looking  over 
the  result  of  Democratic  labors,  asserts,  without  reservation, 
that  tho  "fnt'  market  basket”  is  provided  beyond  que«tion  by 
the  WilsoD-U nderwood  Tariff  Bill.  President  Wilson's  insis¬ 
tence  upon  future  free  sugar  and  present  free  wool  is  considered 
due  to  his  concern  over  the  cost  of  living.  He  is  said  to  believe 
that  the  consumer  will  feel  the  sugar  tariff  reduction  at  once, 
and  freo  wool  is  thought  by  many  friends  of  the  bill  to  mean 
cheaper  clothes  and  cheaper  blankets  in  a  few  months,  altbo 
these  statements  are  not  accepted  by  many  authorities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  production  of  the  articles  concerned.  Sugar  is 
not  alone  among  the  foods  w'hioh  are  to  be  made  cheaper.  There 
have  been  "free  breakfast  tables”  in  previous  tariff  bills,  but 
Mr.  John  Gallon  O'Laughlin.  who  represents  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  in  the  capital,  finds  after  on  examination  of  the  agricultural 


schedule*  "that  the  American  citiren  hereafter  can  eat  for  break¬ 
fast.  lunch,  and  dinner  food  which  will  not  bear  a  cent  of  duty." 
Just  as  an  indication  of  what  ho  moans  he  mentions  several  ar¬ 
ticles  taxed  under  tho  existing  Payne  Tariff,  but  now  to  go  on 
tho  free  list.  There  is  oatmeal,  which,  he  says. 

"under  the  existing  law  pays  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound;  bacon  and 
hams.  4  cent*  a  pound;  fresh  meats.  26  per  cent,  ad  valorem: 
milk.  2  cents  a  gallon;  cream.  6  cents  a  gallon;  condensed  milk. 
2  cents  a  pound;  potatoes.  25  cents  a  bushel  of  (10  pounds;  lard. 
1  cents  a  pound;  corn.  15  i*ents  a  bushel  of  50  pounds;  corn- 
meol.  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds." 

Then  there  is  the  list  of  grains  upon  which  tho  duties  are  cut 
down,  and  the  fruits  and  nuts  which  arc  likewise  affected.  The 
lemon  duty,  for  instance,  is  reduced  from  (HI  to  24  per  cent. 
Other  important  food  articles  to  which  Mr.  O’Laughlin  colls 
Chicago  consumers'  attention  are  tho  following,  which  will 
now  pay  only  about  half  the  present  duties:  Macaroni,  butter 
and  cheeoc.  beans,  licet*,  pickles,  egg*,  honey,  peas,  poultry,  ond 
vinegar. 

Now.  among  tho  Democrat*  who  will  support  tho  bill  are 
many  members  who  must  face  disappointed  constituent*  in¬ 
terested  in  industries  likely  to  be  unfavorably  affected.  But 
their  point  of  view,  says  Chairman  Underwood,  in  his  speech 
introducing  the  measure  bearing  his  name,  ha*  hitherto  been 
national.  To  quote  certain  notable  paragraphs  from  the  Now 
York  Journal  of  Commerce's  report  of  this  aulhoritativo  utter¬ 
ance.  which  the  New  York  World  calls  by  far  tho  ablest  ever 
delivered  by  Mr.  Underwood: 

"The  real  question  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  rights  and 
interest*  of  the  consumer,  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  rights 
of  the  manufacturers  are  secondary  to  the  rights  of  the  great 
American  consuming  public. 

"Now  the  main  reason  why  a  revision  of  these  customs  duties 
was  demanded  was  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  since 
the  passage  of  the  Dinglev  Law.  All  commodities  have  in¬ 
creased  an  average  of  4(»  per  eent.  since  the  passage  of  the  Ding- 
ley  Law.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  whole  increase  is 
due  to  the  tariff,  hut  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  increase  has  grown  out  of  abnormal  protection. 

"I  want  to  say  that  tho  we  have  reduced  the  tariff  in  favor 
of  the  consumer,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  it  will  immedi¬ 
ately  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  But  there  is  one  law 
we  can  point  to — the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Retailers 
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havo  goods  on  their  shelves  bought  under  protection  duties. 
The  merchant  will  not  buy  more  goods  until  he  has  fold  these. 
But  I  do  beliove  that  when  the  present  stocks  of  good*  are  sold 
anil  this  bill  becomes  effective,  the  American  pooplo  will  receive 
a  real  reduction  in  the  necessities  of  life. 

‘‘The  cry  has  always  boon  made  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
reduce  duties  that  it  will  impair  industries.  The  greatrat  im¬ 
pairments  of  industries  have  been  the  shackles  of  protection, 
fox  toned  like  hurnneles  to  the  ship  of  industry.  This  has  pre¬ 
vented  our  merchants  from  going  abroad  with  their  warns.  It 
has  stifled  energy;  it  has  put  a  premium  on  incompeteney.  Wo 
find  that  industries  highly  protected  are  running  with  equip¬ 
ment  sixty  yean  old.  Those  enterprises  are  running  uneconom- 
ically.  and  arc  asking  the  American  pooplo  to  pay  them  tribute 
on  their  ancient  factories.” 

In  tho  roport  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  presented 
with  the  Underwood  Hill,  the  old  tariff  system  is  characterized, 
aecording  to  tho  Now  York  World" i  summary,  as  "the  basis 
upon  which  many  economically  impossible  combinations  havo 
been  constructed"  and  these  combinations  along  with  many 
collateral  causes  have  brought  about  an  artificial  inflation  of 
prices,  while  tho  consumer  has  lieon  paying  "an  unjust,  and 
improper  tax.”  The  passage  of  tho  Democratic  measure  means 
not  only  a  new  basis  of  taxation,  "an  altogether  new  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem."  but  likewiso  "u  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  that  will 
come  gradually,  but  surely,  as  the  new  economic  era  asserts 
itself."  With  this  report  are  published  certain  figures  upon 
which  some  of  the  foregoing  statements  from  Mr.  Underwood 
are  apparently  bawd.  As  The  World  summarizes  them: 

"There  has  been  an  increase  of  93.2  in  tho  wholesale  prico 
of  farm  products  between  IS97  [the  year  of  the  Dinglcy  Tnriffl 
and  1913;  food  has  increased  46  per  cent.,  clothing  35.  metals 
and  implements  48,  drugs  and  chemicals  23.  house-furnishing 
goods  24,  miscellaneous  44  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in 
all  com  modi  ties  has  been  46.7  per  cent. 

"Then  follows  a  list  of  226  trusts  which  were  formed  iu  these 
years,  with  a  list  of  the  number  of  plants  controlled  and  their 
capitalization." 

The  debate  over  sugar  and  wool  hinges  on  the  question 
whether  the  gain  to  the  consumer  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
loss  to  the  producer.  Upholders  of  each  end  of  the  argument 
were  quoted  in  these  columns  last  week.  In  both  cases  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  tho  price  of  the  raw  material  will 
drop.  But  will  the  difference  simply  swell  the  pockets  of  the 


bund  man's  arrr. 

—  Richards  In  U»  Philadelphia  XorUi  American. 
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manufacturer  and  the  dealer,  or  will  it.  at  least  in  part,  bo  re¬ 
flected  in  our  grocery  and  clothing  bilb?  This  must  bo  left  to 
the  further  discussion  which  is  bound  to  come  in  Congress  and 
in  the  press  before  the  Underwood  Bill  reaches  President  Wilson. 
But  just  to  show  how  far  apart  the  debaters  are.  wo  first  quote 
a  Southern  Democratic  editor,  then  a  sugar  trade  authority. 

Taking  as  correct  the  New  York  GloU'a  (Ind.)  estimate  that 
free  sugar  and  free  wool  together  "theoretically  mean  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  *2.20  per  capita  in  the  annual  cost  of  living."  the  Macon 
Telegraph  remarks  that 

"a  poor  struggling  family  of  five  would  save  88  on  sugar  and 
S3  on  wool,  or  *11  annually,  and  would  welcome  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  And  a  saving  of  *196,000.000  annually  by  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  is  not  a  trifling  matter." 

But  Mr.  Truman  G.  Palmer,  who  is  secretory  of  tho  United 
State*  Sugar  Beet  Industry,  says  in  concluding  a  statement 
printed  in  the  Now  York  Herald: 

"Those  who  figure  that  the  refiners  advocate  free  sugar  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  people  cheaper  sugar  are  counting 
without  their  host.  While  free  sugar  would  givo  the  refiners 
the  power  to  reduce  prices  to  a  lower  figure  than  could  bo  met 
by  the  domestic  producers,  this  power  need  be  exercised  only 
long  enough  to  drive  the  homo  producers  out  of  business,  when 
the  refiners,  having  gained  their  coveted  monopoly,  eould  sell 
sugar  at  the  old  prioe  and  pocket  the  extra  *52.000,000  a  year, 
which  now  helps  to  run  the  Federal  Government." 

There  are  oertain  other  "vulnerable  spots"  in  tho  Under¬ 
wood  Bill  which  mm  "quite  indefensible"  to  the  Now  York 
Journal  oj  Commerce.  This  paper  objects  to  "the  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  foreign  shipping  or  the  disguised  subsidy  to  Amer¬ 
ican  shipping,  concealed  iu  the  proposed  ‘discount’  of  5  per 
rent,  on  all  duties  upon  goods  imported  in  vessels  built  in  the 
United  State*  and  owned  wholly  by  its  citizens."  But  the  aver¬ 
age  reader,  perhaps,  will  have  more  interest  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce’s  protest  against  "retaining  duties  on  certain  grains, 
including  wheat,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  and  removing  them  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  cereal  food  products  derived  from  these  gains.” 
This,  it  argues,  will  hurt  our  millers,  "will  be  of  no  benefit  to 
American  farmers,  and  the  duty  on  wheat  and  oats  will  add  to 
the  cost  of  cereal  foods  as  surely  as  if  it  were  levied  directly 
upon  them.” 
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WHAT  THE  RAILWAY  FIREMEN  WIN 

IGHER  WAGES  and  better  working  conditions  are 
assured  by  the  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration  in 
the  dispute  between  the  fifty-four  Eastern  railroads  and 
their  31.000  firemen.  “It  is  the  most  important  labor  dispute 
ever  arbitrated  under  the  Erdman  Act."  says  the  Evening  Sun, 
which  has  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  in  this  orderly  process.  The  fact  that  the  board’s 
decision,  favorable  as  it  is  to  the  firemen,  is  also  unanimous, 
incites  this  newspaper  to  point  out  the  lesson  of  the  folly  and 
waste  of  strikes  as  against  the  fair  and  intelligent  conduct  of 
matters  debatable  before  the  arbitration  hoard  as  a  court  of  last 
resort.  The  public  has  been  saved  the  privation  and  loss  that 
must  have  resulted  from  a  strike  on  all  the  railway  linee  of  the 
East.  The  roads  and  their  employees  have  just  so  much  more 
to  their  credit  in  wages  and  dividends;  and  the  good  example 
of  such  a  termination  to  a  most  serious  dispute  has  "a  value 
hardly  to  l>o  exaggerated.” 

The  three  members  of  the  board.  Judge  W.  L.  Chambers. 
Vice- President  W.  W.  Atterbury.  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  Vice-President  Albert  Phillips,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo¬ 
tive  Firemen  and  Knginemen.  are  unanimous  in  a  decision  that 
affects  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  total  railroad  mileage  of  the 
Uni teil  States.  Besides  an  increase  in  the  daily  wage  of  firemen, 
tho  award  establishes  a  uniform  scale  of  wage  for  the  same  class 
of  workmen  on  all  the  roads  involved  in  the  rase.  The  award 
takes  effect  from  May  4.  1913,  altho  the  firemen’s  demand  was 
that  it  should  bo  made  retroactive,  as  of  date  July  1,  1012. 

Estimates  of  the  actual  increase  in  the  wage  scale  of  the 
firemen  vary.  The  New  York  World  quote*  ex-Judge  Chant- 
l»en,  Chairman  of  the  Arbitration  Board,  as  placing  it  at  “an 
average  estimate*!  at  6  to  12  por  cent."  and  the  same  news- 
|ia|>er  relates  that  "a  prominent  Pennsylvania  Railroad  official, 
after  going  over  the  award,  said  he  did  not  believe  the  net  flat 
rate  wage  advance  would  exceed  an  average  of  8  per  cent.,  and 
might  not  exceed  fi  |>er  cant.” 

Tho  New  York  Evening  Poet  cites  an  estimate  of  H.OOO.UUO 
increase  in  annual  expense*  to  the  roads,  about  the  same  amount 
as  was  entailed  by  the  engineers’  strike,  and  it  hint*  that  the 
public  will  lie  asked  to  foot  the  biU: 

“Whether  these  incidents  are  to  bo  followed  by  similar  move¬ 
ments  affecting  other  departments  of  the  railway  service  is  a 
question  for  tho  future:  but  in  any  case  the  idea  of  a  revision 
of  railway  rates  to  correspond  to  increased  expenses,  prominently 
put  forward  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  cheeked  by  the  vigorous 
interposition  of  Attorney-General  Wicker* ham.  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  suggested  afresh  by  these  developments." 


A  similar  idea  is  put  forward  by  the  New  York  .Sun.  which 
brings  up  and  dismisses  other  sources  of  revenue  aa  impracticable 
and  concludes  that: 

■'Increased  rates,  putting  on  the  public  the  now  burden,  are 
the  sole  refuge  of  the  railroads,  and  the  necessity  for  these  will 
soon  be  apparent  even  to  the  shipping  community  itself." 

Yet  public  sympathy,  notes  the  New  York  Times,  seems 
to  be  with  the  men  who  have  acquired  a  "habit,  of  victory." 
while  the  railroads  have  acquired  a  "habit  of  defeat."  So  that  — 

"It  would  seem  that  the  increase  of  wages  must  go  on  until 
public  opinion  changes  through  an  alteration  of  the  point  of  view 
developed  by  the  demonstration  of  the  effect  upon  users  of 
railways.  In  that  case  the  railway  outlook  is  disturbing,  unless 
perhaps  theee  awards  by  public  bodies  may  supply  a  basis  for 
advancing  rate*.’’ 

Some  new  method  of  settling  these  disputes  is  needed,  thinks 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  criticizes  the  arbi¬ 
tration  system  sharply: 

"The  awards  are  determined  by  expediency  rather  than  jus¬ 
tice  or  equity,  and  are  the  fruit  of  coercion  rather  than  a  sense 
of  right.  There  is  agreement  to  abide  by  the  decision  for  a  fixl 
lieriod.  but  nothing  is  finally  sol  tied.  Trouble  is  not  perma¬ 
nently  averted.  There  is  need  of  n  system  of  proceeding  more 
judicial  in  character  and  more  authoritative  in  effect,  where  the 
parties  will  have  an  equal  chance  for  justice  and  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  public  will  be  duly  regarded." 

"Amend  the  Erdman  Act."  says  the  New  York  World,  and 
gives  its  reason: 

"It  is  absurd  that  arbitrator*  should  bo  named  in  any  such 
case  because  of  their  personal  bias.  Yet  that  is  exactly  the 
situation  which  the  Erdman  Act  creates  by  giving  to  each  side 
the  selection  of  one  member  of  the  arbitration  commission.  It 
is  not  reasonable  that  the  balance  of  power  should  lie  in  the 
hands  of  a  singlo  individual  who  must  resist  the  pressure  homo 
upon  him  by  the  opposing  interests  of  his  associates." 

Emendation  is  suggested,  too.  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Arbitration  is  a  long  and  costly  process.  It  should  not  lie 
necessary  to  repeat  it  in  a  year.  Nor  should  the  public  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  uncertainties  arising  from  disputes  between  tho 
public  carrier*  and  their  employee*  every  twelve  months.  »s  is 
now  possible.  An  award  *hould  bo  made  binding  for  at  least 
three  year*." 

The  statement  of  President  Carter,  of  tho  Brotherhood  of 
ls>comotivc  Firemen  and  Enginemcn.  by  telegraph  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  may  lie  cited  aa  the  judgment  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  award : 

"The  decision  is  a  fair  one.  and  perhaps  the  increase  in  wages 
is  aa  great  as  could  be  expected  under  arbitration." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Talk  about  the  eternal  fltnras  of  thing*.  Japan's  new  minister  of  finance 
Is  Baron  Takah-caahl  — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Another  strange  event  must  be  chronicled  for  1013.  A  president  of 
Honduras  has  died  a  natural  death.—  SI.  Louis  Globe- Democ’ at. 

PriWArs  Mr.  Carnegto  could  be  persuaded  to  build  cmhansy  and  legatloa 
building*  for  our  frugal  government.— Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Mn.  Hammerstkin  wants  to  give  opera  again.  Possibly  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  accept  an  Ambassadorship.— Philadelphia  Public  ledger. 

Woman’s  place  In  the  world  seems  to  have  been  (1st  by  the  suffrage 
movement.  It's  on  the  first  page.  -Detroit  Seat. 

As  Interpreted  by  the  Democratic  party  free  wool  means  more  clothes 
foe  New  York  and  less  food  for  Wyoming. — St.  fouls  Globe- Democrat. 

It  would  be  lens  of  a  Joke  to  any  American  State  In  stirring  up  war  If 
It  had  to  do  ail  the  fighting  Itself.—  Sew  York  World. 

In  Paris  a  newspaper  Is  being  printed  on  thin  sheets  of  dough.  *>  that 
it  can  be  oaten  after  It  has  been  read.  Evidently  the  real  Literary  Digest. 
—Charleston  Seas  and  Courier. 

so  far.  all  that  Colonel  Harvey  and  Colonel  Wattervon  have  got  out 
of  the  now  Administration  are  some  new  pictures  foe  their  papers  and  some 
fresh  texts  for  editorials.— Dallas  Seas. 


Prraident  Hpwta  says  that  Mexico  "will  soon  settle  down  to  Its 
normal  condition."  Is  the  prospect  as  bad  as  that?— Sea  York  Mail. 

It  roust  be  rather  disconcerting  to  Democracy  to  have  the  tariff  bill 
Indorsed  so  enthusiastically  by  Europe  —lloilon  Transcript. 

Paw ipent  Wiison  has  a  remarkable  memory.  He  I*  «tin  keeping  In 
mind  the  promise*  he  made  six  months  back.— Buffalo  Enquirer. 

Ir  the  mllitanU  scorn  roast  beef,  how  can  they  he  expected  to  have  any 
respect  foe  the  Dank  of  England? — .Vnr  York  Tribune. 

Or  course.  President  Wilson  Is  the  man  who  put  the  dent  In  precedent.— 
Greenaood  Journal. 

New  York  understands  her  own  need*.  Her  new  court-house  will  be 
the  largest  In  the  world.— Boston  Herald. 

Revising  the  tariff  may  not  make  living  cheaper,  but  It  makes  life  more 
Interesting.  -U'o*Af*gK»i  Star. 

It  will  go  hard  with  Post-Impressionism.  now  that  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  Is  aroused.— -Vnr  York  Tribune. 

One  feature  of  this  wool  schedule  la  that  It  may  make  It  somewhat  leas 
profitable  for  wolves  to  deal  In  sheep's  clothing.— Hartford  Timet. 

One  harmless  summer  amusement  senna  destined  to  be  that  of  pre¬ 
dicting  the  death  of  the  Progressive  party.  —  Toledo  Blade. 


ENGLAND  ON  OUR  NEW  TARIFF  BILL 


This  opinion  is  shansl  by  thi>  Loudon  Saturday  Renew,  which 
give*  a  long  account  of  the  provisions  anil  tendency  of  the  bill, 
and  proceeds: 

"now  about  foreign  competition?  What  will  bo  tho  effect  of 
the  lower  tariffs  on  European  trade,  and  on  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Australia?  So  far  as  this  oountry  is  concerned  we 

are  not  sanguino  that  any  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  will  accrue  to 
our  trade.  Formerly  tho  tariff 
was  exoessi ve;  tho  reductions  will 
still  leave  it  effective  to  bar  any 
considerable  increase  in  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  manufacture*.  Tho 
drastic  cuts  in  the  wool  schedule 
may  stimulate  some  new  trade 
from  the  Bradford  area;  but 
when  wo  note  that  tho  largest 
reductions  are  to  be  made  iu  the 
yarns,  and  progressively  smaller 
reductions  in  the  more  fully  fin¬ 
ished  categories  of  manufacture 
clothe,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear 
that,  as  with  Germany,  an  in¬ 
creased  importation  of  yarns  may 
bo  accompanied  by  a  serious  re¬ 
duction  in  the  quantity  of  cloths. 
The  reduct  ion*  are  not  designed  to 
aid  Bradford,  but  New  England." 

Some  advantage  will,  however,  aocrue  to  Canada,  continue* 
this  paper: 

"Canada,  on  the  other  band,  is  likely  to  derive  much  beneflt 
from  the  proposed  free  importation  of  corn  and  meat,  and  tho 
large  ivduotions  in  the  principal  farm  and  forest  product*.  Tho 
introduction  of  the  new  tariff  is  t  he  fullest  justification  of  Canodu’s 
determined  refusal  two  yean  ago  to  indorse  the  reciprocity 
policy  favored  by  the  l^iurier  Government.  Practically  all  that 
was  then  offered  by  the  United  State*  in  return  for  material 
concessions  and  political  sacrifice*  by  Canada  is  now  offered 
free.  Mr.  Borden  should  find  his  position  in  Western  Canada 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  turn  events  have  taken;  ami 

in  advocating  his  great  imperial 

- -^ri  P°l*°y  **>  t  hat  part  of  tho  Domin- 

i  ion  he  ought  no  longer  to  find 
t  ^  himself  addressing  a  community 
torn  between  conflict  ingeinot  ions 
of  sentiment  and  interest.  The 
'Jf  f  gradual  reduction  of  the  sugar 
duties  may  also  confer  great  ad- 
<  vantage  on  the  West  Indies,  tho 
it  remains  to  be  aeon  whether 
^  .'*‘7^  they  can  recover  any  of  the  foot- 

y  1  hold  which  they  had  before 
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conditions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  are  so 
vitally  different  that  the  question  of  taxing  foodstuffs  involves 
no  common  issues.” 

On  President  Wilson’s  remark  in  his  message  about  “the 
boasted  genius  of  America"  becoming  “afraid  to  go  out  into  the 
open  and  compote  with  the  world,"  the  London  Daily  Sttc$ 
observes :  • 

“The  American  business  men  have  now  to  face  that  ordeal. 
They  will  not  surrender  to  the  necessity  without  a  great  fight, 
but  they  will,  we  believe,  be  beaten,  for  in  President  Wilson 
America  has  discovered  a  man  w  ho  means  every  thing  he  says  and 
who  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  country.  And  we  do  not 
doubt  that  in  the  end  the  result  will  be  as  beneficial  to  industry  as 


liman. 

D»m*i  Ec  nor  a— "You’ve  slvara  bon  tbo  moot  troublesome 
boy  la  the  school.  Now  *o  ami  consolidate  younetf." 

Tvitarr— Plcaac  ma'am,  what  <]«*•  that  mean?  " 

Dame  El  nor  a—"  It  mean*  solos  Into  that  corner— and  atoj>- 
pin*  there  V 

(Sir  Edward  Grey .  In  the  llotiwt  of  Common..  Iiu  nprrai  the 
hopo  that  Turkey  will  now  coil  One  lu  eoergUw  to  consolkUUo* 

Itself  In  Aala  Minor.]  -Punch  (London). 

it  will  be  to  the  American  consumer.  Its  effect  on  thi*  country 
remains  to  be  seen.  Many  years  ago  Gladstone  predicted  that 
our  supremacy  would  remain  unchallenged  until  the  United 
States  adopted  free  trade,  and  that  then  it  would  1m*  seriously 
threatened.  We  do  not  fear  the  competition  so  long  as  wo  retain 
the  system  thnt  has  brought  us  such  abundant  prosperity.  Free 
trade  is  a  blessing  not  to  one  oountry  at  the  expense  of  others, 
but  to  all  countries  that  share  its  fertilizing  influence.” 

The  Ixmdon  Chronicle  sees  benefits  for  every  one  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  bill,  both  in  America  and  abroad: 

“The  main  feature  is  the  enormous  market  which  they  will 
open  in  the  United  States  for  imports  both  of  raw  materials  and 
of  manufactured  articles,  and  the  great  lowering  which  they 
muBt  effect  in  the  American  cost  of  living.  Wool  and  meat  from 
Australasia,  lumber  from  Canada,  potatoes  from  Ireland,  manu¬ 
factures  from  England — what  a  destroying  avalanche  it  must 
appear  to  Protectionist  minds.  How  they  must  tremble  for  the 
future  of  American  industries?  Even  so  when  railways  were  in¬ 
vented.  men  trembled  for  the  future  of  carts  and  wagons,  littlo 
foreseeing  that  where  the  new  system  displaces!  one.  it  created  a 
demand  for  a  dozen.  To-day  with  more  experience  behind  us 
we  ought  to  see  more  clearly,  and  realize  that  the  freeing  of 
American  trade  can  not  be  at  America’s  expense,  but  that  the 
stimulus  given  by  it  to  world-production  must  bo  great**'  of 
all  iu  the  United  States  themselves." 


TURKEY'S  HOPE  IN  THE  SLAVS 

HOPE  is  seen  by  Turkey  in  the  direction  of  Russia,  a 
strange  quarter,  in  view  of  Russia’s  supposed  designs 
upon  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor.  But  Turkey 
now  perceives  that  the  Slavs,  long  opprest  in  Poland,  iu  the 
Balkans,  and  in  Russia  itself,  are  rising  to  be  the  most  formid¬ 
able  race  in  Europe.  The  Slavs  form  a  largu  fraction  of  Aus¬ 
tria's  population,  and  thus  the  double  monarchy  may  bo  said 
to  nurse  a  serpent  in  her  bosom.  For  if  the  Slavs  outsido  Aus¬ 
tria  begin  to  move,  the  Austrian  Slavs  will  become  a  domestio 
danger.  Such  facts  are  what  Turkey  is  advised  by  the  Ikdam 
(Constantinople)  to  reckon  upon,  and  to  govern  herself  accord¬ 
ingly..  This  is  the  tenor  of  an  article  entitled  “Our  Duty  After 
Peace.”  The  fall  of  Adrianople  has  roused  the  fears  and  anx¬ 
ieties  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  only  hope  the  oountry 
has  is  to  save  the  pieces  of  its  broken  splendor  and  greatness. 
Hence  we  read  in  the  Ikdam: 

“The  most  important  work  before  us  is  to  consider  the  future 
of  what  is  left  to  us.  How  shall  we  defend  this  little  pieoe  of 
Kumclia  and  our  capital  city?  Facts,  not  fancies,  are  what  wo 
have  to  consider.  The  French,  to  counteract  the  power  and 
influence  of  Germany,  have  adopted  the  policy  of  putting  the 
Balkan  peninsula  under  the  control  of  the  Slavic  nations. 
Then*  is  no  influence  which  can  oppose  the  onward  march  of  tho 
Slav*.  Greece  is  going  to  bo  Slavic,  and  tho  Albanians  will 
then  become  Slavs  too.  Thor©  is  now  no  Power  for  Albania  to 
lean  upon.  Her  hopes  were  contend  on  Austria.  But  if  Aus¬ 
tria  is  weak  even  boforo  Montenegro.  what  is  to  be  the  future  of 
Albania? 

“But  Slav  domination  is  not  confinod  to  tho  Balkan  penin¬ 
sula.  Biwidcs  the  Hungarians  and  eight  or  ton  millions  of  Ger¬ 
mans.  the  Austrian  empire  is  Slnv.  The  fact  that  Austria  uses 
only  remonstrance*  against  Servia  and  Montenegro  is  duo  to 
Slavic  influence,  as  I  understand  the  cam*,  that  is.  Austria  is 
Slav.  Tho  policy  of  the  Austrian  Government  is  one  thing: 
that  of  her  Slav  population  is  another.  When  her  Slavs  join 
with  ihc  Balkan  Slavs.  Austria  onn  have  no  distinotivo  policy, 
and  will  grow  weaker  as  time  passes.” 

The  great  Slavic  inundation,  declare*  this  writer,  is  to  over¬ 
spread  the  Balkans  and  Greece.  It  will  reach  ovon  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  To  quote  bis  words: 

“The  people  of  tho  portions  or  Albania  that  fall  to  Montenegro, 
Servia,  and  Greece  will,  in  five  or  tou  years,  forget  their  native 
tongue  and  their  nationality.  No  ono  of  those  Stntes  will  allow 
the  All>auians  to  use  their  own  language,  and  they  will  not  rec¬ 
ognize  their  Albanian  nationality.  And  so  much  of  their  coun¬ 
try  as  remains  as  an  Allvanian  principality  will  bo  engulfed  by 
the  waves  of  Slavism.  The  same  will  ultimately  bo  the  enso 
with  Orcvec.  whin  all  the  rest  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  Sluv.” 

No  power  of  Turkey  can  east  up  u  dam  or  u  lovoe  thnt  will 
withstand  this  deluge,  he  adds,  and  looks  round  with  half  de¬ 
spair.  as  he  asks: 

“In  what  way  and  bow  long  can  we  defend  the  little  portion 
of  Rumelia  left  in  our  hands?  It  is  nntural  that  the  Greeks 
have  their  eyes  on  Constantinople.  But  their  road  to  it  is 
longer  and  less  safe  than  thnt  of  the  Slavs,  who  can  reach  Stam- 
boul  quickly  from  the  Rumelian  side.  How  many  soldiers,  how 
many  forts  must  we  provide  on  our  Bulgarian  frontier,  and  at 
what  expense!  We  must  strengthen  our  forts  at  the  Dardanelles 
and  on  our  Asiatic  coast.  The  cost  will  run  into  millions  and 
billions.  Where  is  the  money  coming  from?” 

The  solution  is  thus  detailed: 

“Our  most  important  problem  is  that  of  our  relation  to 
Russia.  By  land  and  sea  we  border  on  Russia  for  a  distance  of 
hundreds  of  milt*.  It  is  proposed  that  wo  come  to  a  friendly 
understanding  with  Greece.  It  is  far  more  important  that  wo 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  Russia." 

The  Turkish  boys  must  be  sent  to  Russian  schools,  this 
writer  says;  must  study  the  Russian  language  and  literature, 
and  the  Turks  must  banish  the  French  language  and  French 
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novels,  from  their  homes,  and  turn  to  Russian  ideals.  They  must 
trade  with  Russia  too: 

"It  is  both  more  practicable  and  more  profitable  for  us  to 
establish  commercial  relations  with  Russia  than  with  any  other 
states.  I  would  go  further,  and  send  some  of  our  young  men  to 
St.  Petersburg,  Kief,  and  Moscow  to  study  in  Russian  schools, 
to  acquire  Russian,  for  the  Slava  have  a  brilliant  future,  and 
we  may  thus  make  progress  at  the  pace  they  set  us.  Such 
a  plan  is  doubtless  new  to  us.  We  have  been  looking  westward, 
with  what  result?  Wo  have  learned  French,  have  read  French 
novels.  What  good  has  it  done  us?” — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Diciest. 


THE  NEW  AMBASSADOR  TO  ST.  JAMES’S 

ENGLISH  OPINION,  as  represented  by  the  London 
press,  seems  to  be  pleased  to  welcome  Walter  Hines 
Page  as  successor  to  Whitelaw  Reid  in  representing  tho 
United  States  in  England.  It  is  recognized  that  he  continues 
to  standjor  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  bond  that  unites 
the  two  countries.  Altho  he  U  not  rich,  yet  London,  it  is  im¬ 
plied,  will  be  better  satisfied  with  brains  thau  dollars,  aud  if  a 
stupid  millionaire  and  a  brilliant  scholar  or  editor  were  set  in 
opposite  scales  the  British  Government  would  prefer  to  throw 
u  weight  on  tho  scales  of  the  clever  man  in  declaring  a  propose! 
ambassador  persona  grata.  On  the  reception  to  be  accorded 
to  Mr.  Page,  who  has  already  been  declared  persona  grata .  the 
London  Standard  discourses  as  follows: 

"Tho  roll  of  American  Ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s 
includes  the  names  of  Washington  Irviug,  Motley,  Lowell,  and 
others  whose  books  have  becu  read  with  equal  profit  and  pleasure 
on  both  sides  of  tho  Atlantic.  Mr.  Page,  even  if  he  must  be 
lookod  upon  more  as  tho  cause  of  authorship  in  others  than  an 
author  himself,  has  rnuoh  tho  same  claim  on  the  British  nation. 
It  need  not  bo  suggested,  however,  that  his  appointment  would 
bo  in  the  least  degree  loss  ocooptable  had  he  happened  to  choose 
some  other  vocation.  No  nation  in  tho  world  can  reckon  more 
confidently  than  the  United  States  may  on  ita  representative 
commanding  in  this  country  not  only  tho  esteem  due  to  his  p«T- 
sonal  character,  but  also  the  warm  sympathy  that  springs  from 
(lie  bond  of  mutual  amity  uniting  us  in  common  aims  as  it  has 
in  specoh  and  origin.  Tho  invariable  popularity  of  an  American 
Ambassador  in  Groat  Britain  —and  wo  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Page  will  carry  on  the  tradition — may  be  enhanced  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  gifts;  but  it  is  rooted  in  sentiments  which  are  never  likely 
to  Itocotno  either  obliterated  by  time  or  weakened  by  occasional 
friction. 

"We  have  no  doubt  his  qualifications  ar©  such  as  to  justify 
the  selection  tho  President  has  made,  for  President  Wilson  has 
kept  to  the  tradition  which  utilizes  the  bond  of  literary  interest 
to  unite  the  sympathies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  and  Dr. 
Page  can  rely  upon  a  reception  in  this  country  which  will  em¬ 
body  every  dement  of  popular  good  wilL” 

"II©  has  been  occupied  with  ono  department  of  tho  world's 
work,"  happily  observes  the  London  Evening  Standard;  "now 
lie  enters  another  and  a  less  onerous  one,  for  never  have  our 
rdutions  with  Cousin  Jonathan  been  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing.”  America  sends  us  the  flower  of  her  thinkers  and 
writers,  declares  tho  Londou  Times,  in  which  we  read: 

"Mr.  Page’s  appointment  will  eomo  os  a  surprize  to  most  peo¬ 
ple,  both  in  America  and  in  Knglaud;  all  the  more,  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  there  has  been  a  wide-spread  expectation  that  the  next 
Ambassador  would  bo  a  namesake,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
also  a  Southerner,  and  the  well-known  author  of  many  de¬ 
lightful  Southern  stories.  Tho  unexpected,  however,  the 
appointment  will  be  generally  regarded  as  a  happy  solutiou  of 
what  appeared  to  be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  rather  harassing 
problem. 

"Mr.  Page's  distinguished  predecessor  also  was  an  editor. 
In  the  world  of  American  letters  Mr.  Page  is  known  as  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  graceful  writer  and  u  scholarly  speaker.  His  selection 
once  more  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  United  States  duo  us 
the  compliment  to  wish  to  be  represented  in  London  only  by 
men  of  what  she  considers  her  very  l«*st  type.” 


The  Standard,  in  a  second  article,  takes  occasion  to  criticize 
thescalesof  remuneration  on  which  American  Foreign  Ministers 
are  engaged.  The  position  requires  profuse  hospitality.  This 
paper  reminds  us  that  the  United  States  does  from  sentiment 
what  Frederick  the  Great  did  from  sheer  meanness.  "Tho 
Ambassadors  of  Prussia  w.-re  then  paid  such  meager  salaries 
that  they  could  not  keep  up  even  a  decent  appearanoe,  and  their 
squalid  poverty  was  the  derision  of  foreign  courts.  American 
diplomacy  has  never,  of  course,  been  so  discredited.”  ."Yet 
the  official  allowances  would  have  proved  altogether  inadequate 
had  there  not  been  an  ample  supply  of  rich  men  of  great  capacity 
willing  to  serve  for  honor's  sake.”  But  “  tho  supply  seems  to  Imi 
exhausted.”  The  article  concludes: 

"The  Republic  has  so  far  been  singularly  fortunate  in  regard 
to  appointments  to  capitals  like  Londou,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 
Her  Amltasoadors  ha\e  generally  l»een  men  of  real  distinction 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  HLAVS  AND  OEKMAN8  IN  KUROPK. 
Showing  why  Turkey  regard*  Iho  Wavs  a*  tho  race  of  the  future. 


in  law  or  letters.  and  whatever  they  may  have  lacked  in  tho  way 
of  a  professional  diplomatic  training  they  have  supplied  by 
natural  tact  and  mother-wit.  But  tho  the  practical  results  of 
the  system  have  beeu  happier  than  could  be  expected,  thore  is 
little  to  bo  said  for  the  system  itself.  It  limits  tho  supply  of 
available  talent;  it  gives  too  much  importance  to  more  wealth, 
and  quite  unnecessarily  slights  tho  pretensions  of  those  abilities 
w  hich  are  not  exprest  in  terms  of  money.  A  poor  man  succeed¬ 
ing  a  multimillionaire  in  London,  for  example,  would  find  his 
position  intolerable  on  the  scanty  allowance  at  present  mode  to 
the  Ambassador— an  allowance  which  would  scarcely  have  paid 
more  than  half  the  rent  of  Dorchester  House.  Hospitality  is  u 
great  and  onerous  and  a  very  expensive  duty  to  an  American 
Ambassador  in  London,  whore  ©very  year  the  crowd  of  transat¬ 
lantic  visitors  grows  greater.  It  is  only  right  that  tbo  statu 
should  bear  at  least  all  the  reasonable  expenses  to  which  its  rep¬ 
resentative  is  put.  and  the  present  occasion  seems  appropriate 
for  placing  the  London  Embassy  on  a  proper  footing,  with  suit¬ 
able  emoluments  and  a  permanent  establishment  for  the 
Ambassador.” 

The  Daily  Sews  (London)  remarks  at  the  new  Ambassador: 

"His  policy  in  the  magazine  whose  editorship  ho  now  relin¬ 
quishes  has  been  to  keep  in  touch  with  contemporary  thinkers  and 
doers,  and  induce  them  publicly  to  explain  their  gospel  of  work. 

“No  American  understands  better  the  new  spirit  which  is 
transforming  American  life,  and  no  man  will  be  better  able  to 
inform  British  statesmen  precisely  what  the  United  States  is 
thinking  about. 

.“Mr.  Page  is  not  rich,  except  in  brains  and  common  senso.” 
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JAPANESE  PRESS  ON  CALIFORNIA 

CALIFORNIA’S  legislative  movement  against  aliens  has 
aroused  a  storm  in  Tokyo.  The  Japanese  proudly  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  classed  with  red  Indians  and  Chinese,  declare 
the  native  press.  At  a  mass  meeting  held  at  the  capital,  the  rage 
of  the  people  was  given  full  vent.  The  old  war- songs  of  the 
Samurai  were  sung  amid  frantic  acclamation.  In  the  news¬ 
papers  plans  for  tho  seizing  of  the  Philippines  and  the  islands  of 
Hawaii  are  being  broached,  and  editor  Miyald,  of  the  Japan  Time * 
(Tokyo),  in  addressing  a  mass  meeting  of  20.000  people  declared 
that  America  should  leave  off  sending  peace  apostles  to  Japan 
when  she  is  in  dire  neod  at  home  of  all  such  teachers  as  she  can 
get.  Meanwhile  the  Foreign  Offioe  at  Tokyo  maintains  an  im¬ 
perturbable  silonce  and  the  press  is  thundering  at  its  doors  and 
demanding  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  Seldom  before  have 
the  Japanese  people  been  so  deeply  stirred  as  at  this  present 
moment.  Their  protest  against  the  segregation  of  the  Japanese 
school  children  at  San  Francisco  was  vigorous  enough,  but 
compared  with  the  indignation  which  they  are  evincing  at  the 
anti-Japaneso  land  bills  in  tho  California  legislature  that  pro¬ 
test  of  1600  was  a  tame  affair.  Their  protest  against  Secre¬ 
tary  Knox's  proposal  for  tho  neutralization  of  the  Manchurian 
railways  was  not  without  a  tono-of  humor,  for  they  fell  oonfidonl 
that  tho  proposal  would  be  ignored  by  European  Powers.  In  tho 
present  case  they  speak  in  a  voice  of  dospair,  and  their  reaentment 
is  coupled  with  intense  bitterness.  There  is  indeed  something 
ominous  in  their  demonstration  against  these  anti-Japanese  bills. 
What  most  impresses  one  is  tho  perfect  harmony  in  which  all 
politicians,  publicists,  financial  leaders,  merchants,  and  news¬ 
papers  aro  cooperating  with  one  another  in  tho  present  protest 
against  California.  For  once  party  lines  are  entirely  ignored 
and  rivalry  among  tho  newspapers  is  forgotten. 

This  unrestrained  outburst  of  fooling  on  tho  part  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  when  we  remember  that  only 
half  a  year  ago  the  delegates  of  tho  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
went  over  to  tho  other  sido  of  tho  water  and  assured  tho  Japanese 
that  thepcoploof  California  entertained  sincere  regard  and  friend¬ 
ly  feeling  towards  thorn,  and  that  Japan's  cooperation  in  tho 
proposod  exposition  would  greatly  strengthen  the  bond  bvtweon 
her  and  California.  Japan  readily  responded  to  tho  appeal  and 
took  immediate  steps  for  the  appropriation  of  a  large  sum  for 
tho  exposition.  Now  comes  the  legislature  of  California  in¬ 
troducing  a  flood  of  bills,  which  are  at  bottom  aimed  at  curb¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  Japanese  in  that  8tate.  This  bewildered  the 
Japanese,  and  the  bewilderment  soon  changed  into  indigna¬ 
tion.  •  True,”  says  the  San  Francisco  Japanese  daily,  tho 


Skiwtkai,  "these  bills  employ  the  phrase  ‘aliens  not  eligible  to 
citizenship*  instead  of  the  direct  term  ‘Japanese.’  but  such  in¬ 
direct  acts  are  even  more  humiliating  to  tho  Japanese  than  a 
direct  discriminative  act.  for  they  presuppose  that  the  Japanese 
are  so  mentally  deficient  that  they  can  not  see  tho  real  motive 
of  such  legislation."  Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific, 
we  find  even  the  ever  diplomatic  Kokumin  (Tokyo),  an  official 
organ,  casting  aside  all  restraint  and  denouncing  the  act  of 
California  as  barbarous  and  inhumane.  To  quote  this  journal: 

"When  Russia  maltreated  the  Jews  within  her  own  dominions 
tho  United  States  saw  fit  to  censure  her  in  an  official  manner. 
What  has  this  humanitarian  nation  to  say  about  the  persecution 
to  which  the  Japanese  in  one  of  its  States  are  constantly  sub¬ 
jected?” 

Other  Tokyo  journals,  including  the  Jiji,  tho  Asahi,  and  tho 
X iehi-niehi,  voice  the  same  opinion,  while  tho  Osaka  Mainiehi 
takes  occasion  to  attack  what  it  considers  tho  inefficient,  timor¬ 
ous  diplomacy  of  tho  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  saying: 

"If  the  American  nation  does  not  ponder  over  tho  situation 
more  seriously  no  one  can  toll  what  will  bo  its  outcome.  Wise 
visitors  from  America  tell  us  that  this  anti-Jnpancso  agitation 
was  started  and  is  kept  alive  only  by  those  politicians  who  would 
rather  curry  favor  with  the  ignorant  masses  than  oonsider  the 
true  welfare  of  the  nation.  He  it  so.  Hut  how  long  nro  wo  to 
bear  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  which  seem  to  grow  worso 
year  after  year? 

"That  our  people  are  treated  on  the  same  plane  as  tho  Chinese, 
the  Indians,  and  other  races  which  are  not  yet  admitted  into  the 
family  of  civilized  peoples,  is  mainly  due  to  the  inofficionoy  of 
our  diplomacy.  Our  Foreign  Department  is  too  meek  in  dealing 
with  the  aggressive,  egoistic  nations  of  the  West,  and  permits 
the  lowering  of  our  prestige  in  Europe  and  America.  How  can  wo 
expect  our  countrymen  to  be  respected  in  America  when  our  For* 
eign  Offioe  does  not  even  strive  to  uphold  our  national  dignity?” 

Whilo  tho  press  are  thus  launching  vigorous  protests,  some  of 
tho  political  and  financial  loaders  are  equally  active.  Mr. 
Nakano,  President  of  the  Tokyo  Cham!>or  of  Commerce,  pub¬ 
lishes  am  open  lot  ter  in  tho  leading  newspapers,  urging  that  in 
tho  ovent  of  tho  enactment  of  tho  anti-Japaneso  bills  tho  Japunoso 
chambers  of  commerce  should  see  to  it  that  no  exhibition  is  sent 
to  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition.  He  asserts  that  while  tho 
Japanese  Government  can  not  reasonably  eanool  tho  promise 
it  has  given  tho  exposition,  tho  people  are  under  no  obligation 
to  send  an  exhibit  to  San  Francisco,  should  California  persist 
in  persecuting  the  Japanese.  The  Tokyo  A*a/ii  goes  a  step  far¬ 
ther  and  doclarea  that  oven  the  Government  need  not  bo  bound 
by  its  promise  when  the  State  which  is  undertaking  the  ex¬ 
position  acts  in  bad  faith.  Count  Okuma,  the  "Grand  Old 
Man  of  Waseda,"  states  that  oven  a  Democratic  Cabinet,  which 
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stands  for  State’s  rights,  can  not  permit  a  State  legislature  to 
act  in  disregard  of  the  treaty  obligations  which  Washington 
is  bound  to  respect.  The  Kokumin-to  (Nationalist  Party)  has 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  cancellation  of  the  pledge  which  the 
Government  has  given  the  exposition.  The  Sei-yukai  (Con¬ 
stitutionalist  Party),  the  party  in  alliance  with  the  present 
ministry,  has  also  adopted  a  similar  resolution.  Baron  Shi- 
busawa.  perhaps  the  most  public-spirited  man  of  wealth  in 
Japan,  has  organized  &  society  called  Nichi-bei  Doshi-kai  (Japo- 
nese-Ameriean  Association),  whose  object  is  to  solve  the  Japanese 
question  in  California  peaceably  and  without  impairing  the 
dignity  of  either  Japan  or  America.  The  Society  consists  of  well- 
known  business  men,  financiers,  publicists,  and  journalists. 
Amid  this  storm  of  protest  and  clamor  the  Government  at 
Tokyo  maintains  an  ominous  silence,  but  cautiously  intimates 
that  the  problem  will  bo  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
bo  disappointing  to  the  peoplo. — Tranilation*  made  for  Tub 
Literary  Digest. 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  BACKBITING 

HE  SQUABBLE  over  tho  German  Zeppelin't  invasion 
of  Franco  has  started  some  lively  writing  in  the  French 
and  German  newspapers.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
Paris  press  exhibit  a  creditable  calmness  which  is  not  so  apparent 
in  Berlin  utterances.  Germany  seems  to  think  that  tho  scoffs 
of  tho  crowd  at  Lundvillo  and  tho 
grins  of  the  cavalrymen  wore  mat¬ 
ters  of  international  importance, 
nnd  called  for  diplomatic  interven¬ 
tion.  At  the  worst,  replies  Paris, 

‘  tho  matter  is  to  In*  decided,  not 
by  the  diplomats,  but  tho  courts 
of  law.  The  Zeppelin  nITair  became 
aggravated  by  another  incident  at 
Nancy,  where  tho  I.untivillo  adven¬ 
ture  had  causod  much  talk  and 
roused  much  anti-Oerman  feeling. 

The  press  report  that  at  Nancy  a 
band  of  students  publicly  hooted 
and  otherwise  insulted  a  party  of 
German  ladies  nnd  gentlemen  at 
tho  Casino.  Tho  Germans  at  once 
left  the  building,  breathing  threats, 
we  are  told,  against  France  and 
Frenchmen.  This  little  conlrelempi 
seems  to  have  roused  much  in¬ 
dignation  in  tho  German  press, 

which  regard  it  as  a  sequel  to  the  French  greeting  of  the  Zeppelin. 
Thus  the  Kreuueilung  (Berlin)  remarks: 

"The  conduct  of  the  crowd  at  Nancy  merits  our  serious 
denunciation.  We  insist  that  the  German  Government  take 
swift  and  energetic  measures  to  protect  Germans  against  tho 
risk  of  becoming  the  victims  of  such  outrages." 

The  affair  was  actually  brought  up  in  the  Reichstag,  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Jagow,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  calmly  ob¬ 
served: 

"  If  the  news  of  the  Nancy  affair  is  confirmed  and  matters  have 
occurred  as  non-official  reports  relate,  I  shall  describe  this  affair 
as  highly  regrettable.  It  is  the  more  so  because  it  indicates  the 
direful  misunderstandings  to  which  the  machinations  of  French 
chauvinists  ma>]  give  rise.” 

Much  less  guarded,  we  may  say  much  more  threatening,  is 
the  utterance  of  the  semi-official  Lokal  Anzetgcr  (Berlin),  which 
derides  the  claim  of  France  to  be  "a  chivalrous  nation."  This 
paper  lifts  up  its  voice  to  say: 


"  It  seems  to  be  considered  a  national  virtue  in  France  to  abuse 
and  ill-treat  foreigners  suspected  of  being  Germans.  How 
Frenchmen  reconcile  this  with  their  honor  and  their  renown  i* 
their  own  business,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  will  some  day  dis¬ 
cover  that  German  patience  and  tolerance  have  their  limits. 
If  the  sense  of  decency  and  courtesy  toward  Germans  con¬ 
tinues  to  die  away  in  France  our  Government  will  be  compelled 
to  take  such  measures  as  will  ensure  to  Germans  that  respect 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges  to  which  they  are  justly  en¬ 
titled.  The  French  Government  would  do  well  to  take  notice 
of  the  Nancy  incident  and  to  watch  for  similar  demonstrations 
elsewhere." 

The  Foil  (Berlin),  which  is  notorious  for  its  attacks  upon  the 
Kaiser  and  his  policy,  declares: 

"The  Nancy  affair  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  newspapers  make  so  much  of  the  affair  in  order  to  stir 
up  enthusiasm  for  a  vote  in  the  Reichstag  in  favor  of  the  military 
budget  and  increased  taxation." 

And.  indeed,  the  war  party  exploits  the  incident  with  gusto. 
Witness  the  following  utterance  of  the  Berliner  Keuesle  N ac fi¬ 
nch!  tn  (Berlin),  organ  of  tho  Naval  League: 

"Frenchmen  have  now  attacked  tho  honor  of  Germany,  nnd 
the  Imperial  Government  can  not  do  othorwiso  than  demand  a 
just  reparation." 

Turning  to  the  French  press,  we  find  a  different  tone.  "Tho 
German  press  has  lost  its  head  and  it*  sense  of  justioe,"  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Eelair  (Paris).  The  judgment  of  tho  Paris 
Tempi  is  that  "tho  Germans  are  quite  mad  with  rage,  and  ac¬ 
tually  are  distorting  tho  facts.  But 
Frenchmen  must  keep  oool,  bo 
careful,  and  prudent.  Moderation 
and  strict  correctness  of  behavior 
are  better  than  this  rush  into 
polemics."  This  influential  organ, 
which  easily  takes  the  first  place  in 
Paris  as  a  dispassionate  mouth- 
piooo  of  public  opinion,  resumes: 

"Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  nnd  people  of  Franco  ex¬ 
hibited  their  courtesy  and  their 
sympathy  with  regard  to  the  affair 
of  the  Zeppelin,  which  had  crossed 
the  frontier.  Nevertheless  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  German  jingo  press, 
irritated  by  this  mishap,  decided  to 
efface  tho  good  impression  created 
by  France,  and  have  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity,  from  the  tattle 
roused  in  tho  Casino  at  Nancy,  to 
accuse  the  French  of  acting  like 
blackguards,  thus  showing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  brutal  cowards.  Our 
accusers  at  the  same  time  demand  profuse  apologies. 

"Now  we  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  such  a  tempest  of 
reprobation.  While  the  people  of  Franco  decline  to  make 
recriminations  or  reply,  they  draw  their  own  conclusions  nnd 
take  note  of  the  warning." 

The  AuloriU  (Paris)  agrees  with  the  Berlin  Poll  that  the  affair 
bos  been  exaggerated  by  politicians,  who  are  working  on  publio 
opinion  in  the  interest  of  the  Government's  military  plans. 
Even  Mr.  Jaurds  shows  some  alarm  at  the  pitch  to  w’hioh 
German  Franeophohia  has  been  excited.  He  declares  that 
."the  Nationalist  press  have  provoked  this  incident,  which  may 
cause  the  outburst  of  serious  danger."  According  to  the  Action 
(Paris),  tho  Nancy  incident  was  merely  "a  schoolboy  lark.” 
."Certain  hotheaded  youths  may,  perhaps,  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  lacking  in  courtesy,  but  the  German  press  in  ex¬ 
aggerating  the  incident  simply  make  an  exhibition  of  bad 
faith  and  insincerity."—  Translation*  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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Science  and  Invention 


NEGLECTED  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIAL 


WHY  SHOULD  we  pay  high  prices  for  school  aliases 
when  the  best  maps  in  the  world  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Government  for  ten  cents  apiece,  with 
reduction  for  quantity?  So  far  as  they  go— for  they  include,  of 
course,  only  regions  in  our  own  country — there  is  nothing  better 
than  these  topographical  maps, 
and  they  show  features  that  ant 
never  given  in  the  ordinary  school 
atlas.  If  your  neighborhood  has  l  r.  "  .< 
been  covered  by  the  United  '  v-'  V 

States  surveyors,  you  can  not  I  .  L’ 
only  pick  out  your  own  house  on 
the  map  (if  you  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try),  but  the |broo!;  back  of  it,  I  . ’ii''''  V* 

the  swamp  in  the  rear,  and  all  I  V  4 
tho  country  roads  about  it.  That  r 
year-old  quarrel  about  whether  it  r*-  J  *  < , 
is  quicker  to  go  to  Deacon  Jones'#  t 

by  way  of  Smith's  or  around  by 
tho  pond  may  bo  settled  in  three 
seconds  with  an  ordinary  tape- 
ineasure,  ns  well  os  that  regard¬ 
ing  the  difference  in  height  be-  *'  '  , 

tween  your  neighbor’s  pasture 
and  the  big  rock  in  tho  grovo. 

That  most  citizens  do  not  know 
these  things  is  the  complaint 
voiced  in  a  recent  Pres*  Bulletin 

of  the  United  States  Geological  - 

Survey  (Washington,  April).  We 
read  hero  that  a  strong  effort  is 
being  mado  by  the  Survey  to 

foster  tho  use  of  government  /  *  r.-  «"•«> 

topographic  maps  in  schools  and  - - — - - — - ^ 


forms  to  bo  found  in  the  United  States — scaooast  areas,  hilly 
country,  high  and  precipitous  mountain  country,  swampy  arcu-s, 
region*  of  innumerable  lake*,  areas  showing  dense  forests,  area-s 
with  woodlands  interspersed  with  many  stream*,  lakes,  and  other 
natural  features. 

"If  less  than  50  maps  are  desired,  a  special  selection  of  a  less 

number  will  bo  mado  on  request 

Sand  furnished  at  the  retail  rate 

of  10  cents  a  copy.  Most  of 
these  maps,  each  of  which  on  the 
I -mile  scalo  covers  about  22 Si 
square'  miles,  or  150,000  acres, 
have  been  made  at  a  cost  for 
surveying  and  engraving  of 
$3,500  to  $0,000  each,  and  the 
wholesale  price  of  6  cents  apiece 
covers  only  about  thp  cost  of 
paper  and  printing.  If  tho  areas 
were  surveyed  and  tho  maps 
published  by  a  commercial  con¬ 
cern.  three  map*  would  need  to 
be  sold  for  not  Ires  t  han  $2  to  $3 
each.  The  Survey  also  sell*  an 
excellent  wall  map  about  4  by 
«  feet,  unmounted  (in  three  sec¬ 
tion* ).  for  00  cents.  This  may 
be  included  in  any  wholesale 
order  as  part  of  tho  $3.  Appli¬ 
cations  and  remittances  should 
be  mado  to  tho  Director  of  the 
United  State*  Goological  Survey, 
Washington.  D.  C.t  who  will 
promptly  fill  all  orders.” 


SHALL  WE  ABOLISH  PATENT 
MEDICINES  ?  —  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  druggists,  so  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley  is  reported  to 
have  said  in  Idaho  some  week* 


col  logos.  Say*  tho  Bulletin:  A  BIT  ok  RURAL  MAINE.  ago.  if  noJ,trums  wore  taken  off 

“  ThcM  map.  contain  to  many  *»»“I . 

detail*  of  local  interest,  showing  newspaper,  quoted,  but  not 


even  tho  schoolhouses  and  farmhouse*  as  well  as  every  wagon 
road,  with  which  of  course  the  school  children  are  familiar,  that 
it  is  said  to  bo  an  easy  matter  for  teachers  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  in  this  new  type  of  school  map.  From  an  under¬ 
standing  of  tho  particular  maps  representing  their  own  localities 
it  is  hut  a  succession  of  short  steps  to  lead  the  pupil#  to  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  tho  different  types  of  country  portrayed  on  maps 
of  other  sections  of  the  United  State*.  Most  of  the  standard 
atlas  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  recent  issue  are  printed 
on  the  scale  of  1  mile  to  1  inch,  a  scale  which  show*  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  in  very  interesting  detail. 

"  With  these  maps  the  pupils  can  determine  the  altitude  of 
their  homes  and  the  steepness  of  hill#  and  mountains,  estimate 
the  grade  of  wagon  roads,  work  out  simple  engineering  problems 
such  as  the  drainage  of  swamps,  select  dam  sires  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  reservoirs  to  supply  water  to  imaginary  towns  or 
for  irrigation,  lay  out  imaginary  trolley  or  railroad  lines  or  canal# 
along  tho  most  feasible  routes,  establish  lookout  and  signal 
stations  on  high  points  for  the  control  of  forest  fires,  and  plan 
many  other  similar  activities. 

"The  Geological  Survey  has  published  2.200  topographic 
atlas  sheets,  covering  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  receipt  of  $3  from  any  teacher  it  will  supply  50  different  maps 
selected  with  special  reference  to  the  particular  requirements 
of  the  class  it  is  proposed  to  instruct  in  this  new  kind  of  geo¬ 
graphic  study.  This  selection  will  include,  besides  the  map 
covering  the  area  where  the  school  is  situated  (provided  such  a 
map  is  published),  other  maps  showing  all  the  physiographic 


named,  in  The  DrunuU'  Circular  (New  York.  April): 

"Dr.  Wiley  scored  the  patent-medicine  drug  store*,  declaring 
that  ho  was  not  against  the  drug  business,  but  was  making  an 
attempt  to  put  the  patent  medicines  off  the  nmrkot.  not  to  hurt 
the  druggists,  but  because  they  were  a  detriment  to  the  publio 
health,  and  if  removed  from  tho  murkot  would  provo  a  benefit 
to  tho  drug  stores." 

The  Circular  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  newspaper  did  not  agree  with  the  doctor.  It  gave  this 
advice  to  those  who  were  poor  and  unable  to  pay  physicians'  fees: 
'Go  to  an  honest  drug  store  and  buy  the  patent  medicine  known 
to  cure  such  case*  as  yours.’  The  most  important  thing  for  these 
poor  people  to  know,  however,  the  Idaho  paper  failed  to  toll  them 
— that  is,  how  they  are  to  know  which  'patent'  medicine  is  known 
to  cure  such  cases  as  theirs.  Presumably  t  he  poor  people  are  to 
ascertain  that  by  consulting  the  advertising  columns  of  the  paper. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  tho  editor  of  that  paper  that  the 
poor  people  about  whom  he  is  so  much  concerned  may  be  misled 
by  reading  the  advertisements  of  ‘patent’  medicines.  Pre¬ 
sumably  in  his  beautiful  unsophistication  he  does  not  know  that 
these  advertisements  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  getting  tho 
money  from  these  very  people  who  are  least  able  to  lose  it,  tho 
poor  and  sick. 

’* We  are  glad  that  such  editors  are  growing  scarcer.  Dr. 
Wiley  is  right:  the  removal  of  nostrums  from  the  market  would 
be  a  blessing  to  the  drug  business." 
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AMERICAN  RAILWAY  METHODS 
IN  ENGLAND 

HAT  the  introduction  of  so-called  "American  methods" 
on  a  great  English  railway,  especially  the  large  train  load 
for  freight,  has  resulted  in  great  economy  and  efficiency, 
is  reported  in  an  article  in  The  Railway  Aye  Gazelle  (Now  York, 
March  28).  The  writer  gets  his  information  from  the  annual 
report,  for  1912,  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  of  England,  which 
is  tho  road  in  question.  This  railway  has  strengthened  its 
financial  position,  kept  up  its  property  well,  and  declared  twice 
the  average  dividend  of  other  English  roads — all,  we  are  assured, 
because  it  has  adopted  American  policy  in  the  matter  of  train 
loading.  To  quoto  and  condense  the  article: 

"Some  years  ago  George  Paish.  editor  of  The  Slaliel.ot  London, 
published  a  series  of  articles  criticising  the  operation  of  English 
railways  as  unnecessarily  costly.  Thu  main  ground  of  Mr. 
Puish's  criticism  wu*  that  the  English  roads  handled  their  traffic 
in  too  small  train  loads.  He  sharply  contrasted  the  fact  that  the 
train  mileago  of  English  railways  increased  practically  as  fast 
in  proportion  os  the  amount  of 
traffic  they  handled  with  the 
fact  that  tho  railways  of  the 
United  Statos,  by  working 
steadily  to  increase  their  freight 
train  loads,  handled  u  rapidly 
growing  business  without  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the 
number  of  train  miles.  Mr. 

Paish  urged  the  railway  man¬ 
agers  of  England  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  American 
brethren. 

"Mr.  (now  Sir)  George  Gibb, 
then  general  manager  of  tho 
North-Eastern,  soon  afterward 
introduced  •American’  meth¬ 
ods  so  far  as  he  thought  they 
were  applicable  to  British  con¬ 
ditions.  The  North-Eastern 
over  sinco  has  compiled  and 
used  statistics  similar  to  those 
of  tho  railways  of  the  United 
Statos.  Tho  increase  in  its 
average  freight  train  load  in 
ten  years  was  00  per  cent. 

"The  average  freight  train 
load  of  tho  North-Eastern  (143 
tons)  does  not  seem  large  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  in  this  country,  which,  in  1010,  was  380  tons.  But  the  aver¬ 
age  train  load  (in  Great  Britain)  is  only  86  to  90  tons.  The  main 
reasons  for  the  small  train  loads  in  England  are  that  the  average 
haul  per  ton  is  very  short— it  was  only  twenty-four  miles  on  tho 
London  &  North-Eastern  in  1912— that  freight  is  shipped  in  small 
consignments,  nnd  that  tho  railways  handle  it  in  small  cars  and 
in  trains  that  are  run  on  regular  schedules  and  at  high  speeds. 
The  experience  of  tho  North-Eastern  shows,  however,  that  the 
British  roads  by  tho  use  of  American  methods  can  increase  their 
train  loading. 

"Not  many  students  of  railway  economics  seem  to  appreciate 
that  the  system  of  economizing  by  handling  freight  traffic  in 
large  train  loads  originated  in  tho  United  States,  or  how  largely 
it  is  still  confined  to  this  country.  For  the  development  of  this 
system  the  greatest  credit  to  any  individual  is  due  to  James  J. 
Hill.  The  only  country  whoso  railways  handle  their  freight  in 
anywhere  near  os  largo  train  loads  as  those  of  this  country  is 
Canada;  and  there  our  methods  have  been  applied  hv  railway 
managers  such  as  Sir  William  Van  Horne,  Sir  Thomas  Shaugh- 
nessy,  and  Charles  M.  Hays,  who  were  born  in  the  United 
States  and  received  their  early  railway  training  here.” 

Tho  author  contrasts  sharply  tho  Australian  roads,  where 
the  English  system  is  used,  with  the  Canadian.  In  New  South 
Wales,  for  instance,  roads  are  congested  "not  with  traffic,  but 
with  trains."  Some  roads  are  going  to  the  expense  of  double- 
tracking,  when  all  they  need  is  to  run  heavier  trains,  and  fewer 
of  them. 


AN  OVEN  TO  BAKE  STEEL  CARS 

TEEL  CARS  for  tho  Pennsylvania  road  are  now  bakod 
several  times  in  a  huge  oven  before  they  may  be  said  to  be 
"done."  The  baking  has  to  do  only  indirectly  with  the 
fact  that  the  cars  are  of  steel.  It  is  to  harden  the  paint  on  the 
car,  both  outside  and  inside,  and  probably  wooden  cars  would 
not  stand  such  heroic  treatment.  Cars  treated  thus  last  longer, 
look  better,  cost  less,  take  less  time  to  paint,  and  are  more 
sanitary.  The  illustration,  taken  from  an  article  written  for 
The  Railway  Age  Gazelle  (New  York,  April  11),  by  C.  D.  Young, 
Engineer  of  Tests  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  shows  a  car  in 
the  oven  just  about  to  be  baked.  To  quote  Mr.  Young  in 
substance: 

"This  oven,  as  designed  and  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  at  its  Altoona  shops,  is  90  feet  3  inches  long,  13  feet  wide, 
and  15  feet  high.  Each  end  has  two  large  doors  which  may  bo 
readily  opened  and  closed.  The  oven  is  lined  on  the  inside  with 
steel  plate,  and  on  the  outsido  w’ith  galvanized  iron.  The  3-inch 
space  is  filled  with  magnesia  lagghg.  thus  effecting  the  needed 

insulation.  The  doors  aro  in¬ 
sulated  in  a  similar  manner. 
Along  the  walls  of  tho  interior 
of  tho  oven  ure  placed  10  rows 
of  H*r»neh  steam  pipes,  and 
along  tho  floor,  close  to  the 
walls,  are  arranged  manifold 
castings  with  small  lengths  or 
pipe  tapped  into  them  at  right 
angles.  By  this  means  over 
2,000  square  fret  of  heating 
surface  is  provided.  A  steam 
pressure  of  approximately  100 
pouuds  to  the  square  inch  is 
used,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  got  an  oven  temperature 
of  over  250  degrees  Fahr. 
Ventilation  supplios  fresh  air, 
which  is  required  for  the  proper 
drying  of  paint,  and  providos 
for  the  egress  of  the  volatile 
matter  present.  A  track  is 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  oven 
and  connected  at  each  end  of 
the  oven  with  other  tracks 
leading  into  tho  regular  paint 
shop  where  the  different  coats 
of  paint  are  applied  to  the  car 
before  each  baking  operation." 

The  painting  and  baking  of  a  oar  proceed  as  follows,  Mr. 
Young  tells  us:  First,  the  car  is  primed  all  ovor,  out  and  in,  and 
baked  for  three  hours.  After  partial  oooling,  tho  surfaces  are 
glazed,  and  uneven  spot*  are  puttied.  The  ear  receives  a  coat 
of  "surfaeee.”  is  baked  again  for  three  hours,  and  then  removed 
for  additional  coats  of  paint.  Finally,  after  the  necessary  decor¬ 
ation.  three  coats  of  varnish  are  applied,  each  being  bakod  throo 
hours.  The  car  thus  enters  the  oven  and  is  withdrawn  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  process: 

"All  of  the  work  done  by  the  baking  process  of  painting  may 
be  accomplished  in  six  to  eight  days,  thus  effecting  a  saving  in 
time  of  about  ten  days  as  compared  with  the  standard  or  present 
air-drving  system.  Further,  the  paints  and  varnishes  have  been 
worked  up  so  that  they  are  especially  adapted  for  this  baking 
process,  having  greater  elasticity.  Exact  formulas  for  the  various 
mixtures  are  well  defined,  so  that  uniformity  in  material  is  ex¬ 
pected.  thus  giving  greater  durability,  better  appearance,  and 
longer  life  for  the  paint  work. 

"The  checks  and  cracking  previously  found  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  lessened,  if  not  almost  removed.  By  oven  painting  tho 
work  is  done  under  more  uniform  conditions,  which  at  the  present 
time  are  so  hard  to  control.  It  enables  the  surfaces  of  the  car 
to  be  heated  uniformly  and  dried  thoroughly,  thus  removing  any 
objectionable  moisture  before  the  first  priming  coat  is  applied, 
which  is  a  very  desirable  feature  of  the  new  method. 

"A  considerable  .saving  will  be  effected  by  the  shorter  time 
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that  oars  will  ho  hold  out  of  service  when  undergoing  repairs  and 
repainting  in  the  shops.  It  is  expected  that  dirt.  soot.  etc.,  will 
not  adhere  or  imbed  themselves  so  readily  and  that  the  general 
appearance  of  the  car  will  be  improved. 

"This  oven  was  placed  in  service  the  early  part  of  this  year 
and  the  results  of  the  complete  car  at  this  time  seem  to  .  .  . 
indicate  that  .  .  .  this  method  of  painting  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  not  only  for  the  painting  of  steel  passenger  equipment 
ears,  but  for  the  painting  of  any  other  full-sire  steel  structure  of 
u  similar  character  where  protection  and  finish  are  desired. 

"  Results  and  indications  at  this  time  seem 
to  justify  our  expectations  that  the  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  baking  will  give,  over  tho  present  air¬ 
drying  system:  (a)  Longer  lifo  of  material 
appliod.  (6)  A  gonoral  appearance  os  good  or 
bettor,  (c)  Less  cost  of  material  at  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  labor  charge,  (d)  A  considerable 
saving  of  time  for  shopping  cars,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  a  saving  of  shop  space.  («)  Complete 
sanitation  for  old  cars.  Those  advantages  are 
offset  by  the  initial  cost  of  installation  and 
operating  cost  of  the  oven." 


SAWDUST  TO  PUT  OUT  FIRES 

O  UTILIZE  ordinary  sawdust  as  a 
fire  extinguisher  would  hardly  occur 
to  most  of  us — but  that  only  shows 
how  stupid  we  are.  In  a  report  made  to  the 
Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Companies,  Mr.  E.  A.  Barrier,  a  Boston  en¬ 
gineer.  shows  that  it  may  be  used  effectively 
for  this  purpose  in  dealing  with  small  out¬ 
breaks  of  liquid  combustible*,  such  as  lacquer 
and  gasoline,  which  are  usually  difficult  U>  ex¬ 
tinguish  by  ordinary  means.  Sand  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  tho  best  thing  to  use  in  such 
eases  when  it  can  bo  applied  promptly,  but 
tho  tests  showed  sawdust  to  he  greatly  supe¬ 
rior,  says  InduMrial  Engineering  (New  York. 

April),  attracting  an  account  in  .7*Ac  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineer: 

"Tho  tests  were  made  with  fiat,  rectangular 
tanks  in  which  a  quantity  of  combustible  was 
poured  and  ignited,  and  allowed  to  bum  for  about  a  minute 
before  efforts  were  made  to  extinguish  the  flames  by  spreading  a 
few  shovelfuls  of  sawdust  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  made 
little  (difference  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  sawdust  as  an  extin¬ 
guisher  whether  it  was  damp  or  dry.  and  whether  it  was  the 
product  of  hard  or  soft  woods.  A  number  of  eomincrrial 
lacquers,  as  well  as  samples  of  gasoline,  were  tested  in  this  way. 
and  in  ail  case**  the  flame*  were  extinguished  in  from  25  to  50 
seconds,  and  with  a  very  thin  sprinkling  of  sawdust.  When 
efforts  were  made  to  use  sand  a  much  larger  quantity  was  re¬ 
quired.  and  tho  process  of  extinction  was  much  slower. 

"The  efficiency  of  the  sawdust  seems  to  be  due  to  its  blan¬ 
keting  action  in  floating  for  n  time  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
and  excluding  air,  and  naturally  its  efficiency  is  greater  on 
viscous  liquids  than  on  thin  ones,  since  it  floats  more  readily  on 
the  former  than  the  latter.  The  amount  of  moisture  contained 
in  the  sawdust  was  apparently  not  a  factor,  since  sawdust  which 
was  dried  was  just  as  efficient.  Sand  appears  to  be  less  satis¬ 
factory,  because  it  sinks  through  the  liquid  and  has  not  the  same 
blanketing  action.  It  was  found,  further,  that  tho  efficiency  of 
sawdust  as  an  extinguisher  was  greatly  increased  by  mixing  it 
with  sodium  bicarbonate— ten  pounds  to  a  bushel  of  saw'dust — 
since  this  material  when  heated  liberates  carbonic  acid.  Sawdust 
itself,  however,  is  not  easily  ignited,  and  burns  without  flame, 
while  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ignite  sawdust 
mist  with  bicarbonate  with  a  carelessly  thrown  match. 

•‘Of  course,  it  is  not  suggested  that  sawdust  is  a  material  to 
use  when  once  a  conflagration  has  got  hold,  hut  the  tests  clearly 
show  that  in  many  works  where  lacquer  and  similar  inflammable 
substances  are  liable  from  some  accidental  circumstance*  to 
ignition,  either  in  tanks  or  from  leakage  on  to  a  floor,  a  supply 
of  sawdust,  espeeiallv  if  it  is  bicarlionated.  is  most  convenient 
for  stamping  out  the  initial  fires  from  which  .big  ones  spring/' 


VISION  BY  STARLIGHT 

HAT  VISION*  by  very  dim  light,  such  as  alone  is  avail¬ 
able  by  night  from  natural  sources,  is  essentially  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  daylight  vision,  is  asserted  by  a  writer 
in  the  Rerue  Scientifique  (Paris,  March  29)  in  an  account  of  tho 
recent  experiments  and  theories  of  Lummer.  According  to 
these  we  see  in  dim  light  by  means  of  the  retinal  "rods,”  while 
the  "cones"  are  uaed  in  full  light.  By  day¬ 
light  we  see  directly,  that  ia,  by  looking 
full  at  tho  object  and  "fixing"  it,  while  by 
night  we  see  indirectly,  using  not  tho  optical 
eenter  with  its  cones,  hut  these  parts  of  tho 
retina  that  are  remote  from  it,  where  tho 
retinal  rods  abound.  Daylight  vision,  too, 
appreciates  colors;  starlight  vision  is  colorless. 
Says  the  writer: 

"The  human  eye  possess**,  as  is  well 
known,  two  sorts  of  optical  receivers— cones 
and  rods.  The  cones,  whioh  alone  are  present 
in  the  central  region  of  the  retina,  are  tho  or¬ 
gans  of  color-vision.  The  normal  eye  utilizes 
only  these  by  day,  when  it  sees  by  'fixing’  ob¬ 
jects;  that  is  to  say,  by  bringing  their  images 
upon  this  central  spot.  Tho  rods  are  spread 
over  all  the  rest  of  tho  retina.  Thoy  givo  tho 
sensation  of  light  without  that  of  color  and  an* 
tho  only  active  orguns  of  sight  in  animuls  that 
live  in  darknews,  as  also  in  nion  who  are  totally 
color-blind. 

"This  simple  theory,  which  is  duo  in  great 
part  to  0.  Luinnier,  has  been  appliod  by  him 
to  the  raae  of  vision  on  starry  nights,  and  has 
led  him  to  establish  u  largo  number  of  facts 
that  diacrvo attention,  tho  more  that  thoy  can 
easily  l»o  observed  by  any  one. 

"It  should  be  noted  first  that  it  has  Ikicii 
definitely  proved  by  photomotric  measure¬ 
ments  that  tho  curve  of  sensibility  to  light 
is  very  different  for  tho  cones  and  tho  rods. 

.  .  .  The  curve  without  oolor  (that  of  tho 
rods)  ...  is  identical  with  that  of  tho 
normal  eye  observing  indirectly;  that  is  to 
say.  without  fixing  tho  object*,  so  as  to  util¬ 
ize  the  outer  port*  of  tbo  retina,  whore  there 
are  only  rods.  Measurements  show,  in  tho  first  place,  that 
the  region  of  maximum  sensibility  is  clenrly  different  for  the 
cones  and  rods.  ...  A  reddish  imago  will  seem  gray  or  black 
when  perceived  by  the  aid  of  the  rods. 

"Starting  from  three  physical  data.  Mr.  Lummer  conceived 
the  idea  of  studying  night  vision,  or.  more  exactly,  vision  during 
the  period  of  transition,  when  tho  conre  cease  to  function  littlu 
by  little  and  give  place  to  the  rods . 

"A  first  experiment  was  made  in  a  balloon  ascension  by  night, 
with  a  fine  full  moon.  Tho  basket  of  the  balloon  was  decorated 
with  many-colored  |«ennants.  As  the  oyo  became  adapted  to 
the  darkness,  the  colors  of  these  flags  weakened,  and  finally  they 
appeared  quite  gray  or  whitish— a  proof  that  tho  rods  had  com¬ 
pletely  awakened  from  their  diurnal  sleep  and  had  assumed  tho 
character  of  organs  of  vision. 

"Another  experiment  was  made  on  a  starlit  night  in  tho 
mountains.  So  long  as  the  eye  was  annoyed  by  tho  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  electric  lights  the  cones  stayed  awake  and  color-vision 
remained.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  tho  observer  got  into  tho 
shade,  the  rods  began  to  work.  Tho  sky.  which  had  hitherto 
appeared  dotted  with  only  a  few  stars,  was  lit  up  with  myriads 
of  them,  all  whitish  in  tint — the  white  of  the  rods.  When  effort 
was  mode  to  'fix’  them,  their  number  and  brightness  were  much 
diminished,  but  they  all  returned  and  shone  as  before  when 
regarded  indirectly.  ...  Mr.  Lummer  succeeded  in  performing 
the  following  astonishing  experiment— to  look  for  on  instant  at 
the  silver  crescent  moon,  then  try  to  fix  the  gaze  on  a  star  near 
by.  and  perceive  that  for  several  seconds  the  moon  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  sky.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  recourse  anew  to 
indirect  vision  by  means  of  the  retinal  rods,  to  cause  the  fugitive 
celestial  body  to  reappear,  with  the  thousands  of  stare  that  tho 
cones  alone  are  powerless  to  bring  to  our  knowlodgo." — Tr ambi¬ 
tion  made  /or  Tut  Literary  Diobst. 
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results  of  the  implantation  of  natural  teeth.  The  implanted 
natural  tooth  fails  because  of  the  rarefying  inflammation  which 
occurs  at  the  seat  of- implantation." 


METAL  ROOTS  FOR  TEETH 


AX  OPERATION  said  by  the  author  to  be  "as  audacious 

and  revolutionizing  in  dentistry  as  were  the  discovery  The  conditions  limiting  the  use  of  these  metal  roots,  the  in- 
and  use  of  wireless  telegraphy,  radium,  and  x-rays  in  ventor  tells  us.  are  few.  If  the  patient's  health  is  bad  or  if  tho 
their  particular  fields  of  science,"  is  described  by  Dr.  E.  J.  bony  structure  of  his  jaw  is 

Greenfield,  of  Wichita.  Kan.,  in  The  Denial  Cosmos  (Philadelphia.  diseased,  the  method  is  some-  - 

April).  Dr.  Greenfield  implants  teeth  upon  artificial  roots  of  times  inadvisable.  The  au- 

iridio-platinum,  which,  he  asserts,  are  practically  permanent.  The  thor  concludes:  » 

bony  tissuo  of  the  jaw  unites  in  and  around  the  structure  of  the  Wty  J 

metal  root,  so  that  his  artificial  teeth  rest  on  what  is  virtually  a  ^  piaj^jn^he0 same*  class  I 

foundation  of  reinforced  bone,  the  reinforcement  consisting,  **  |]|  other  implantations.  V  J 

just  as  in  the  ease  of  concrete,  of  a  metal  skeleton  imbedded  in  nor  should  it  be  anticipated  Pan  fCj 

the  bony  mass  of  the  jaw.  The  invention  was  due  to  the  un-  ,h»*  this  process  come*  to  the 

satisfactory  results  of  the  implantation  of  natural  teeth,  the  ^'^nT  No^flar  islo' bo  $0 

implanted  natural  root  usually  absorbing  in  a  few  years.  The  entertained  that  infection  K=0  3=0  7 

metallic  substitute  was  suggested  by  the  use  of  silver-wire  sutures  will  occur.  If  a  solid  body 
by  surgoons  to  reduce  fractures.  Wo  read: 

"This  new  process  of  implantation  is  no  less  than  the  making 
of  a  few  circular  incisions  in  tho  jaw-bone,  .  .  .  inserting  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  artificial  roots  of  iridio-platinum,  and  mounting  on 
each  a  base  or  anchorage,  to  which  can  be  attached  a  full  set  of 
permanent,  natural-appearing  teeth,  capable  of  rendering  as 
good  and  offloiont  service  as  those  endowed  by  nature  at  her  best. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  convenience  to  den¬ 
tists  in  this  now  process  is  tho  fact  that  the 
splint  is  unnecessary.  For  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  low  of  a  single  tooth,  what  bet¬ 
ter  method  oould  be  employed?  No  splint  will 
bo  needed,  and  tho  adjacent  teeth  will  not  have 
to  bo  mutilated  in  order  to  serve  as  anchorages 
or  abutments;  the  artificial  root  eliminates  all 
that.  Besides,  tho  mechanical  phase  of  this 
wonderful  prooess  is  so  utterly  simple  that  it 
will  be  readily  understood,  and  proficiency  in 
iU  use  will  bo  quickly  acquired  by  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  use  it . 

"The  artificial  root  used  for  this  proeees  is 
a  hollow,  lattiood  cylinder  of  iridio-platinum. 

No.  24  gage,  soldered  with  24-carat  gold.  It 
is  impervious  to  acids,  and  doee  not  injure  the 
tissue  which  grows  about  it.  The  disk-ehaprd 
oast  base  with  groovo  or  slot,  in  which  the 
crown  attachment  is  inserted,  is  made  of  22- 
carat  gold,  and  is  soldered  to  the  metal  frame  ,-"AT  morons* 
of  the  root.  IS  1 

"Special  machinery  is  necessary  for  outting 
and  shaping  these  roots.  Absolute  accuracy  is  essential,  for  the 
artificial  root  must  fit  exactly  the  oiroular  incision  or  socket 

made  for  it  in  tho  jaw-bono  of  the  patient . 

"  In  tho  ooureo  of  a  week  or  ten  days  after  operating,  sensitive- 
ness  has  largoly  abated,  and  in  six  weeks’  timo— rarely  longer— the 
bony  tissues  of  tho  jaw  have  united  through  tho  latticed  root- 
atructuro.  and  a  positive  anchorage  is  provided  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  artificial  denture. 

"By  moans  of  the  bony  core  which  the  trephine  produces  in 
making  tho  incision  or  root-socket,  the  artificial  root,  after  being 

placed  in  position,  will  be  held 

H  firmly  until  a  sufficient  deposit 

of  bone  cells  has  filled  tho 
spaces  in  the  root-frame. 

Thus  the  artificial  root  be¬ 
comes  solidly  embedded  in 
the  jaw. 

"This  bony  center  of  the 
root-socket  is  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  the  success  of  this 
process  of  implantation.  It 
assures  the  fit  of  the  artificial 
root  in  the  socket  trephined 
mother  r-BAT  view.  for  j,  am|  an  absolutely  ac¬ 

curate  and  certain  fit  is  decid¬ 
edly  essential  to  permanence  and  endurance. 

"Without  this  core  or  center,  splints  would  be  necessary.  .  .  . 
but  with  it.  there  are  practically  no  limits  to  the  prosthetic  ap¬ 
pliances  available.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  process  which  makes 
it  so  inviting  and  interesting  to  all  members  of  the  profession, 
especially  when  the  results  accomplished  an-  compared  with  the 


WHY  WAS  DAYTON  ISOLATED?— Why 
should  communication  with  a  large  American  city  have  boon 
practically  cut  off  for  days  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  when 
we  can  talk  to  a  veasel  in  mid-ocean  without  trouble?  Wo 
Americans  pride  ourselves  that  we  arc  quick  to  utilize  now 
inventions,  but  we  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  the  waves 
used  in  wireless  telegraphy  oan  travel  over  land  as  well  as  over 
se«.  The  Electrical  World  (New  York.  April  5)  waxes  sarcastic, 
and  also  somewhat  indignant,  over  this  matter.  It  asks: 

"Why  in  these  days  of  the  wireless  telegraph  should  Dayton 
lie  even  more  isolated  than  was  the  Titanic f  Anybody  would 
think  that  the  wireless  telegraph  had  never  lieen  heard  of  in 
Dayton  or  Ohio.  Why,  when  they  know  that  their  wires  arc 
breaking  all  the  time,  do  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  so 
persistently  neglect  adding  the  wireless  to  their  standby  emer¬ 
gency  forces?  If  we  wen1  finding  fault,  we  should  say  that  such 
neglect  of  an  obvious  and  cheap  remedy  is  scandalous  and  rep¬ 
rehensible.  We  simply  ask,  why?  We  shall  lie  glad  to  hear 
from  some  of  our  readers  on  the  subject,  and  particularly  from 
the  companies.  And.  then,  again,  why  should  Dayton,  birth¬ 
place  of  the  modern  aeroplane  and  a  hading  home  of  its  manu¬ 
facture.  go  without  any  resort  to  that  useful  device  at  such  a 
juncture?  It  should  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  fly  into  Dayton  or  out  of  it  at  any  time.  .  .  .  even  when 
the  floods  were  at  their  worst,  either  by  aeroplane  or  hydro¬ 
plane.  or  living  boat.  Why  did  not  somebody  do  it?  Again, 
we  say.  this  is  all  by  way  of  inquiry;  hut  when  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  such  resources  at  its  instant  command  it  does  seem 
most  mysterious  that  they  should  not  be  ready  and  waiting  to 
be  availed  of  at  the  very  instant  such  emergencies  arise." 


Letters  and  Art 


AN  ITALIAN  VICTORY  OVER  GERMAN  OPERA  TRADITION 


THE  LAST  KAIL  in  the  coffin  of  the  Teutonic  tradition 
in  music  in  America  has  been  driven  home  by  Mr. 
Toscanini,  according  to  Mr.  II.  T.  Parker.  Once  it 
was  thought  that  “the  host  music  was  made  only  in  fiirman* 
speaking  lands  and  that  the  l»e*t  interpreter*  of  it  came.  al'O. 
from  them."  But  the  Russians  came  to  smite  the  tradition 
"with  the  hard  blows  of  their  symphonies”;  the  new  Frenchmen 
"pricked  it  with  the  sharp  thrusts  of  their  impressions  and 
images";  the  Italians  "seared  it  with  the  hot  lin->  of  their 
newer  operas."  Singer*  and  virtuosi  came 
also  from  countries  other  than  Germany 
and  were  received;  but  the  belief  has 
longest  stood  its  ground  that  only  Ger¬ 
many  could  produce  an  adequate  leader. 

"An  Italian  might  do  very  well  with  the 
operas  of  his  own  country;  a  French  con¬ 
ductor  might  at  least  have  his  routine  u*e*; 
but  for  real  conducting  in  the  'high  sense' 
of  the  word  then*  could  only  be  a  German." 

But  for  five  years  the  Metropolitan  ha* 
had  an  Italian.  Mr.  Toscanini,  who  ha* 
done  much  of  the  "seriou*  work"  of  the 
opera-house;  "for  five  years  he  ha*  l«*d 
impressively  in  one  and  another  of  Wag¬ 
ner's  inUHic-dramu*  a  grievous  blow  to 
the  tradition."  and  finally,  "he  ha* 
proved  little  lea*  impressive  in  symphonic 
music."  He  cam*',  a*  Mr.  Parker  shows, 
with  an  eccentric  reputation,  and  experi¬ 
ence  ha*  justified  report: 

"When  Mr.  Toscanini  canto  first  to  the 
Metropolitan,  the  wiseacres  who  fancied 
that  they  handl'd  down  the  tables  of  op¬ 
eratic  law  from  the  mountains  of  review¬ 
ing.  like  musical  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
of  Manhattan,  waggisl  their  heads  ominously,  and  those  who 
were  prone  to  mistake  Teutonic  prejudices  for  lofty  principles 
made  the  same  ominous  motions.  Who  was  this  Toscanini, 
with  h  great  reputation  l-'hind  him  in  South  America  and  Italy 
—lands  in  which  such  n  reputation  could  not  or  at  any 
rate  ought  not  to  -Is-  made*  First  of  all.  he  conducted  ab¬ 
solutely  from  memory,  ami  he  had  always  done  so.  Report 
ran  that  he  carried  the  scores  of  countless  opera*,  and  to  the 
last  minutin'  of  detail,  in  an  ahnormnlly  susceptible  and  retentive 
memory.  Gossip  told  how.  within  a  wick,  hi*  could  so  absorb 
the  music  and  the  text  of  a  most  intricate  modem  music-drama, 
poring  over  it  at  the  piano,  reading  and  rereading  it  for  hour* 
and  for  whole  nights  at  a  time,  until  it  was  photographed  u|»on 
his  memory— yet  not  merely  photographist,  hut  vitalized  there 
M  a  living  and  communicable  thing,  lie  had  socarried  twenty- 
two  operas  in  hi*  head  in  one  season :  he  could  n^all  a*  many  more 
with  a  little  study.  Singer*  and  player*  who  had  worki-d  with 
him  Isire  unanimous  testimony  to  the  completeness  and  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Toscanini's  memorizing.  He  knew  the  minutest 
details  of  the  music  or  the  composer's  gloss*-*  upon  it.  He 
knew  every  line  of  the  text  and  the  stage  directions.  He  had 
corn-ctcd  out  of  easy  recollection  errors  in  part*  that  had  es¬ 
caped  hi*  most  meticulous  predecessors. 

"Audio!  it  was  all  true.  He  did  so  conduct  when  he  appeared 
first  at  the  Metropolitan.  He  has  so  conducted  ever  since. 
He  conducted  so  again  when  he  passed  for  the  first  time  in 
America  to  symphonic  music  last  Sunday  evening.  The  singers 
ami  the  orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan  laid  their  hands  on  their 
hearts  and  swore  that  his  instant  recollection  of  the  smallest 
detail*  of  the  music  was  not  one  whit  exaggerated.  Admittedly, 
t  hen,  he  did  so;  but  why  did  he  do  so?  Of  course,  not  to  be  free 


from  any  dependence  on  the  score  at  rehearsal  and  performance 
that  he  might  concentrate  all  his  powers  upon  the  results  that  he 
would  accomplish.  That  was  far  too  obvious  and  simple  a  rea¬ 
son.  He  memorized  his  scon**  to  be  'different, '  to  make  an  effect. 
And  so  the  high  priests  were  solemnly  silent,  and  left  an  ob¬ 
servant  and  intelligent  public  to  discover  the  advantages  of  Mr. 
Toscanini's  memorizing.  Yet  they  were  not  so  silent  about 
it  as  was  he.  Strange  man?  Striving  to  be  singular,  he  quite 
refus'd  to  Haunt  or  even  discus*  hi*  singularities. 

"Thi*  Italian  undertook  arduous  opera* — or  exacting  opera* 
newly  produced  or  reproduced  at  the  Metropolitan.  Ho  may 

have  disliked  the  routine  of  ‘repertory,’ 
hut  when  it  fell  to  him.  as  with  ‘La 
Gioconda.'  for  example,  he  did  not  alight 
it.  When  he  took  in  hand  a  new  pro¬ 
duction.  a  fresh  revival,  or  even  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  repertory  piece  for  which  he 
was  to  be  responsible  for  the  first  time, 
never  in  the  whole  hi*tory  of  the  opera- 
house  had  rehearsals  !>ecn  ho  thorough. 
Mr.  Toscanini  camo  to  them  with  not  only 
the  whole  opera — music  and  drama  alike— 
in  his  head,  hut  with  as  clear  nn  image  of 
what  in  every  direction  he  would  achieve 
with  it.  He  schooled  hi*  orchestra  not 
only  ns  a  body,  but  choir  by  choir,  norne- 
times  almost  instrument  by  instrument. 
He  counseled  the  singers  in  their  part*  not 
only  nt  rehearsals,  but  for  hours  in  private 
study  in  their  rooms.  He  reooivod  the 
chorus  from  the  thorough  preliminary 
preparation  of  one  of  his  lieutenants  and 
then  worked  with  it  as  with  his  orchestra, 
lie  had  a  keen  eye.  u  fertile  imagination, 
u  quickness  ami  sureiieas  of  expedient 
with  settings  and  lighting,  with  the  whole 
ordering  of  the  stage.  Separately  he 
worked  at  each  element  in  the  production 
of  an  opera  until  every  one  concerned  in 
it  was  thoroughly  p  re  parts!  in  his  individ¬ 
ual  share  and  in  his  cooperation  with 
others.  Then,  in  the  final  rehearsals,  he 
coordinated  all  these  elements — orchestra,  chorus,  singing-play¬ 
ers.  the  ordering  of  thestuge.  the  whole  music,  the  whole  drama— 
into  the  unit  of  the  image  be  hail  reasoned,  imagined,  and  kept 
in  his  mind  from  the  start. 

"If  Mr.  Toscanini  was  unsparing  to  all  his  forocw,  ho  spared 
himself  even  |e**.  If  he  would  not  rest  until  the  last  detail  of 
preparation  had  been  assured,  the  result — in  such  unified,  com¬ 
plete.  and  polished  performance  as  the  Metropolitan  had  not 
hitherto  known — justified  him.  Since  Scull's  time  no  con¬ 
ductor  there  had  so  stamped  himself  upon  the  operas  that  he 
undertook." 

The  eccentricity  of  memorizing  an  opera  and  conducting 
it  without  a  scon-  is  far  from  producing  anything  spectacular  in 
manner.  Mr.  Toscanini  is  rather  a  disappointment  in  thi* 
respect ; 

"There  he  stands  before  his  empty  music-stand,  slight,  alert, 
elegant,  seemingly  heedless  of  his  audience.  Ho  does  not  fling 
his  body  alsiut  graeelessly  and  superhumanly  after  the  manner 
of  certain  conductors;  nor  does  he  stand  in  rigid  and  detached 
pose,  nonchalantly  moving  n  stick,  as  is  the  way  of  certain  others. 
His  heat  is  clear,  firm,  exact,  insistent  and  almost  never,  even  in 
routine  transitional  passages,  does  he  leave  the  orchestra  to  it¬ 
self.  His  right  hand  is  always  busy  with  his  l>oat;  with  his  left 
he  suggest*  his  shadings  and  modulations;  adjusts  his  balances, 
summons  his  forces;  gives  his  commands;  indicates  his  signifi¬ 
cant  stroke**.  Mr.  Toscanini’s  conducting  is  energetic  and  exact; 
sometimes  even,  with  l*oth  arms  extended,  he  seems  to  outpour 
himself  upon  all  his  fom-s  of  stage  -nd  orchestra  that  he  may 
flood  them  as  it  were  with  his  will  Yet  even  then  his  con- 


CAKl  Htl'S  HKKTtTI  OK  TOXWNIM 

He  pu««.-  my*  H  T  Porter,  “the  «• 
ttnlicaiMl  ln*tl»  Muall/ltut  lmMtlnatU.n  i Hat 
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ducting  is  not  graceless  or  eontortionate.  It  still  keeps,  as  in  its 
quieter  moments,  its  air  of  perfect,  almost  elegant  sureness.  Mr. 
Toscanini  has  no  score  in  which  to  bury  his  head.  His  eyes  are 
always  upon  his  forces.  Yet,  curiously,  there  are  no  legends  of 
the  st  imulating  power  of  his  glance  as  there  used  to  be  of  Mahler's. 
Out  of  Mr.  Toscanini’s  hands,  and  above  all,  out  of  his  fingers 
— his  men  say — come  his  will  and  his  personal  force. 

"First  of  all.  as  every  great  conductor  must,  Mr.  Toscanini 
oonducls  with  the  clearly  apprehending,  the  firmly  designing, 
and  the  finely  discriminating  mind.  He  does  not  merely  mem¬ 
orize  his  music.  He  grasps  its  substance  until  he  has  made  it 
a  part,  a  lhing  part,  of  himself.  Through  and  through  he  knows 
it  largely  and  knows  it  minutely.  Comprehending  it  so.  he  can 
preserve  its  unity.  His  ordering  of  every  opera,  of  every  act  in 
each  opera,  of  each  scene  within  each  act.  is  usually  a  clear  and 
logical  piece  of  musical  design.  He  preserves  the  long  lines  of 
the  music  and  the  drama — recall  his  'Tristan'! — he  keeps  them 
advancing,  broadening,  cumulating,  endlessly  flexible  and  end- 
lossly  shaded,  but  always  clear.  Within  thi*se  lines  each  detail 
and  each  accenting  of  a  detail  falls  into  its  due  place,  sometimes 
insignificant,  sometimes  salient.  For  Mr.  Toscanini  discrimi¬ 
nates  as  ho  conducts.  He  does  not  magnify  the  unimportant 
or  make  \ho  important  monotonous.  There  are  middle  voi«* 
and  middle  shadings  in  his  conducting.  It  does  uot  alternate 
heights  and  depths  in  fictitious  contrasts.  In  every  opera  he 
practises  the  science  of  musical  architecture,  and  then  by  imagi¬ 
nation  and  feeling  warms  it  into  an  art.  To  'sit  under  him*  is 
to  hoar  the  art  of  musical  donign  practised  as  no  other  conductor 
in  America  except  Dr.  Muck  practises  it.  Incredible  as  it  may 
scorn,  an  Italian  conductor  may  have  intellect. 

"To  intellect.  Mr.  Toscanini  adds  imagination,  the  finely 
subjective  imagination  that  no  other  conductor  in  America, 
except  again  Dr.  Muck,  possesses  in  such  degreo  as  he.  It  is 
the  divining  ami  individualizing  imagination  that  is  the  highest 
attribute  of  a  great  conductor.  By  virtue  of  it  he  conceive*  each 
opera  in  its  own  pceuliar  quality,  in  its  own  particular  individ¬ 
uality.  enters  into  tho  com¬ 
poser's  purposes,  divine*  what  — — — — 
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man  conductor,  German  opera,  in  short.  It  was  as  tho  some 
rank  blasphemy  or  monstrous  curiosity  impended.  Mr. 
Toscanini  conducted  none  the  less,  and  the  tradition  tottered 
while  its  adherents  quibbled  about  its  trembling  base.  In  their 
eye*  and  ears.  Mr.  Toscanini  may  have  done  this,  that,  or  the 
other  in  a  Latin  and  not  a  Teutonic  way.  In  the  eyos  and  cars 
of  hiscomprehending. stirred, and  transported  hcarers.it  mattered 
little  whether  his  ways  were  Italian  or  Prussian,  or  whether  ho 
was  overthrowing  a  worm-eaten  tradition  and  at  last  making 
what  passed  for  artistic  principles  the  personal  prejudices  they 
really  were. 

"It  sufficed  for  Mr.  Toscanini's  audience  that  his  'Tristan* 
had  the  voice  of  passion,  of  song,  of  romance,  and  of  fate  in 
degree  that  scarcely  a  conductor  had  given  it  before;  that  tho 
music  ex  (landed  in  beauty  and  glowed  with  power  until  those 
that  heard  were  transported  out  of  themselves  into  tho  very  ardor 
of  Wagner's  creating  spirit.  Fortunate  the  German  conductor 
who  could  so  feel  and  so  make  others  feel  'Tristan.'  Fortu¬ 
nate.  too,  the  German  conductor  who  could  so  suffuse  the  music 
of  'Die  Meistersinger*  with  sensuous  and  romantic  beauty,  and 
keep  it*  endless  strands  weaving  themselves  into  luminous 
song.'* 


ENGLAND’S  “  DOORMAT  "  HEROINES 


INSTEAD  of  militancy  aud  various  othor  brands  of  suf- 
fragettism  now  rampant  in  England  having  their  effect 
on  contemporary  fiction,  they  scorn  to  produce  just  the 
opposite.  At  least  we  must  ooneludo  from  an  article  in  tho 
London  Daily  Xe wt  that  all  the  feminine  intellectual  energy 
g«M*  elsewhere  than  into  the  creation  of  new  types  of  fiction. 
A  survey  of  the  output  of  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Ward,  May 
Sinclair,  Elinor  Glvn.  and  Katherine  Tynan,  causes  the  critic 

we  quote  lo  sou  only  "what 

^Nietzsche  calls  'the  eternal 

tediousness  of  women’  amply 
demonstrated"  in  all  their  her¬ 
oines.  gentle  and  simple.  Xot 
one  new  heroine,  he  declares, 
arouse*  interest.  "They  are 
merely  commonplace  'woman¬ 
ly  women,’  according  to  the 


His  Wagner  performances 
have  been  the  greatest  of  his 
sensations,  because  the  least 
expected  of  his  achievements: 


"He  began  with  ‘G&ttcrdilm- 
mcrung,'  and  then,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  abandoned 
it  to  Mr.  Hertz.  He  continued 
with  '  Tristan  ’  and  ho  has  kept 
it  to  himself  in  all  his  five 
years  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Often,  tho  not  in  ull  perform¬ 
ances,  he  has  also  conducted 
in  'Die  Mcistendnger.’  An¬ 
ticipating  those  things,  finding 
them  drawing  near  and  not  to 
bo  withstood,  the  upholders  of 
the  Teutonic  tradition  raised 
their  hands  in  pious  horror. 
What!  An  Italian  conduct  in 
a  music-drama  of  Wagner,  in 
this  America  where  Wagner 
signifies  German  singers,  a  Gor- 


I.udla  Pen/M  was  more  of  an  -  Early  Victorian  “  than  a'/doormat." 
but  tier  story.  toM  tn  "  The  Mating  of  Lydia."  atom  that  cvrti  *hr  ‘  trk* 
to  hide  any  cl  cam'  of  Intrlligmcr  in  caw  man  might  not  approve." 
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whatever.  Her  endeavor  to  maintain  a  friendship  with  her  re¬ 
jected  lover.  Lord  Tatham,  fails,  and  she  writes  in  ponderous 
style  to  his  mother.  *  How  pood  and  dear  hp  always  was  to  me. 
and  how  much  I  have  learned  from  him.  And  yet  I  am  afraid 
it  was  all  very’  blind  and  ill-oonsidered  and  very  selfish.’  So  heavy 
is  Lydia  that,  in  spite  of  her  beauty,  one  doubts  at  times  of  her 
all-conquering  attractiveness.  There  is  also  more  than  a  touch 
of  the  Early  Victorian  about  her.  with  all  her  modernity.  'She 
was  a  deal  too  clever  to  talk  philosophy’  brings  one  back  to 
the  days  when  women  were  supposed  to  hide  hypocritically  any 
gleams  of  intelligence  they  might  possess,  in  case  (awful  thought!) 
man  might  not  approve  of  so  much  erudition. 

•‘Of  a  different  type  is  Winnie  Dymond.  Miss  May  Sinclair  s 
heroine  in  ‘The  Combined  Maze.’  She  is  a  clerk,  with  a  passion 
for  gymnastics.  At  first  one  has  hopes  of  H’innie.  She  seems 
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to  be  a  proud,  self-respecting,  independent  character,  but  long 
before  the  book  ends  she  lias  definitely  degenerat'd  into  a  ‘door¬ 
mat.’  The  hero.  Randall  Rantome,  with  whom  ll  innir  has  had 
’an  understanding.’  suddenly  marries  I'ldd.  II’ i* sir's  chum, 
who  possesses  'the  biggest  and  darkest  blue  eye*  he  had  ever 
■eon.’  Later  on  we  find  H’innir  giving  up  a  food  situation  for 
an  inferior  one,  in  order  to  be  near  the  Ransomet.  Every  day 
(altho  she  has  to  work  hard  in  an  office  all  day)  she  goes  to 
the  Rantome*  house,  scrub*  and  clean*  it.  washes  the  baby, 
cooks  the  dinner,  and  acts  as  general  servant  and  factotum, 
while  Violet,  who  is ’’as  strong  as  a  horse.’  lie*,  ’like  a  suburban 
odulisk,'  on  u  sofn.  watching  with  a  contemptuous  smile  the 
labors  of  tho  infatuated  U'innic. 

"But  U'innic.  the  weak  one,  does  not  mind.  She  ‘paid  her¬ 
self.’  Miss  Sinclair  tell*  us.  *in  a  thousand  inimitable  sensations 
every  time  she  touched  the  things  he  had  touched  or  that  fadonged 
to  him.’  Could  fatuousness  go  further?  One  wants  to  hear 
no  more  of  U’innic,  but  the  sequel  of  her  servility  is  interesting. 
Viofrl,  her  own  rightful  duties  lieing  usurped  by  an  outsider, 
finds  time  hang  so  heavy  on  her  hand*  that  she  elopes.  Yet 
Miss  Sinclair  obviously  holds  up  U’innic — who  is  an  inter¬ 
fering  little  fool  -for  our  admiration." 

Having  polished  off  the  efforts  at  picturing  an  acceptable 
modern  woman  by  two  of  England’s  leading  fiction  writers, 
our  critic  turns  to  two  more.  He  couldn’t  even  find  "comfort 
and  consolation”  in  Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn: 


"Strindberg  says  somewhere  that  life  ’consists  in  doing  the 
same  things  over  and  over  again.’  Heading  modern  novels  con¬ 
sists  largely  in  reading  the  same  things  over  and  over  again. 
Listen  to  a  description  of  one  of  Elinor  Glyn’s  latest  heroines: 
’She  moved  with  the  undulating  grace  of  a  panther  or  a  wild 
animal*  (surely  one  has  read  something  like  that  many,  many 
times  before),  ’and  yet  when  you  looked  at  her  face  her  eyes  were 
splendidly  and  broadly  lidded,  as  are  Etruscan  eyes  sculptured 
in  the  cinerary  urns.’  This  heroine  ceased  to  interest  me  at 
this  point,  so  I  skipped  some  pages  and  alighted  on  another: 
’A  pale,  slender  woman,  w’ho  was  watching  him  with  large,  dark 
blue  eye*  from  the  sofa  where  she  sat.’  ’The  gentle  creature 
stroked  his  crisp,  dark,  wavy  hair,  and  the  tenderness  of  an  angel 
came  into  her  sad  eye*.’  Heroines  like  this  may  have  ’magnetic 
eyes.’  but  they  have  no  power  of  holding  one’s  interest. 

"As  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  a  straw,  I  turned  to  Katherine 
T>  nan.  She  is  an  Irishwoman.  Surely  Bhe  will  provide  a  hero¬ 
ine  w  it  h  ’  a  sparkle  ’  in  her.  Vain  hope!  M re.  Pratt,  of  Paradise 
Farm,  ’had  a  great  natural  placidity.  Iler  brooding,  ruminant 
air,  »  hen  her  mind  was  at  rest,  was  not  unliko  that  of  the  cows  in 
the  pasture.’  Mrt.  Pratt  is  also  a  doormat  of  the  most  virulent 
ty|"-.  Her  attitude  tow’ard  her  beautiful  young  lodger,  Mrt. 
tin  Ur,  is  Uriah  Heepish  in  the  extreme.  Mrt.  Pratt  belongs 
to  the  days  when  people  ’knew  their  proper  stations.’  ’My 
dear  'Oul,’  says  Mn.  GrtrilU,  looking  at  her  with  half-frightened 
ompamrion.  ‘you  must  not  care  for  me  like  that.’  ‘You  should 
have  thought  of  that,  my  lady,’  says  the  humblo  one,  ’before 
you  won  my  poor  heart.”’ 


ART  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

NO  LARGE  CITY  of  our  land  is  without  it*  art  institute 
yet  "the  more  art  schools  there  are.  and  the  better 
equipped,  the  smaller  will  ho  the  average  of  really 
distinguished  talent  turned  out  from  them.*’  This  sounds  at 
:ip*i  like  the  cry  of  a  cynic  or  a  pessimist.  Instead  it  is  the  word 
of  \  merica’s  moat  distinguishid  woman  porirait-paintor— 
<Vilia  Beaux — and  she  is  writing  in  Harper' i  Hatar  more 
part  ulariy  of  women  and  their  chance*  of  Huoooas  in  art.  "Tho 
pmgfc  material  that  goe*  to  make  up  the  character  of  the  artist 
«  ho  i«  to  succesd — that  is.  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  power  of 
-r.  .  ntration— is  not  much  called  upon  or  developed  in  tho  early 
*tag,  »  of  study  in  these  schools."  The  only  chance  for  "inven¬ 
tion"  a  girl  finds  is  in  the  composition  class;  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  posing  of  the  model  the  work  is  done  for  the  pupil. 
NY hni  she  takes  a  studio  on  her  own  hook  "she  has  not  learned  to 
invent  ways  and  means  nor  to  rely  on  her  own  resources  for  tho 
material  construction  and  development  of  an  idea.”  Such 
objections  sound  as  tho  Miss  Beaux  has  a  poor  idea  of  art  schools; 
it  is  only  that  she  is  imprest  with  thefnot  that  under  the  mxveasary 
restrictions  in  them  "nothing  but  a  high  degree  of  natural  gift 
will  in  the  end  prevail."  The  small  average  of  high  talent  and 
the  bad  side  of  school  training  account  for  tho  failure  of  so  many 
girls.  In  her  very  suggi-stive  article  Miss  Beaux  lays  down  sane 
rule*  for  success  that  will  sound  like  hardship  to  any  but  the 
most  determined  girls.  Thus: 

"Not  only  sacrifice  of  the  time  and  strength  must  be  given  to 
the  work  itself,  but  a  sacrifice  even  of  pleasures  that  will  deplete 
the  working  powers  of  the  next  day. 

"This  is  esp-ciallv  the  case  with  women  and  girls  who.  with 
rare  exceptions,  have  a  less  abundant  physical  energy  than  young 
men  of  a  corresponding  temperament.  In  our  sex  the  will  to 
preserve,  even  when  we  are  tottering  with  fatigue,  is  most  praise¬ 
worthy.  and  we  often  wonder  why  ‘keeping  at  it’  has  such 
meager  and  disappointing  results.  A  girl,  from  the  beginning 
of  her  life  as  an  artist,  should  know  that  her  physical  energy  must 
he  conserved  like  precious  oil.  like  water  in  a  desert,  like  ammuni¬ 
tion  in  a  Itesieged  camp,  like  food  and  fuel  in  a  dash  to  the  pole. 

"Art  ha*  no  dealings  with  the  dregs  of  life.  The  foam  on 
the  brimming  cup  is  the  only  acceptable  offering.  A  young 
artist  should  ask  her-. -If.  ’If  I  do  this  to-night  shall  I  1h>  fresh 
not  tired — at  the  end  of  the  first  two  hours  of  work  to-morrow, 
so  that  if  I  wish  to  1  can  clinch  it  in  the  third?’ 

"Often  a  piece  of  work  depends  for  its  force  on  the  ability  of 
the  artist  to  go  on  with  it  at  the  moment.  Two  hours  of  intense 
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application  have  been  given;  the  work  is  now  ready  to  be  pulled 
together,  without  a  break  in  its  purpose,  or.  more  important  still, 
without  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  materials  in  use.  If 
energy,  natural  energy,  not  will  power.  is  relaxed  at  this  moment, 
and  the  artist  keeps  on  by  force  of  will  alone.  I  can  almost  hear 
her  lamentation,  'It  looked  well  for  a  while,  and  then  I  went  on 
with  it  and  spoiled  it!’  It  may  be  that  she  could  never  have 
sustained  it,  but  the  chances  are  that  if  her  strength  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  had  been  as  high  continuously  as  when  she  began,  her 
work  would  have  been  increased,  not  diminished,  in  power  at 
the  end  of  the  morning.  An  obvious  case  of  cause  and  effect 
constantly  ignored  by  students  and  young  artists 
generally.  Witness  the  tepid  and  weary  results 
so  often  soen." 

The  all-important  question  is  whether  a  girl  is 
qualified,  whether  she  is  endowed  by  nature  for  the 
life  she  wishes  to  lead,  says  the  writer.  She  may. 
suggests  Miss  Beaux,  even  mistake  her  motive  in 
starting  out  upon  an  art  career: 

“  It  is  more  necessary  than  ever  before  that  our 
young  woman  should  closely  examine  herself  as  to 
her  real  motives.  With  many  the  desire  to  get  out 
and  away  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  to  these 
the  life  of  an  artist  is  moat  attractive.  True,  some 
one  must  pay  for  the  tuition  or  the  student,  but 
the  foe*  are  small,  and  at  most  of  the  art  schools 
the  drawings  accepted  for  admission  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  the  smallest  degree  of  natural  gift. 

Anybody  can  produco  the  work  of  the  average 
beginner,  so  admission  to  the  school  is  no  real  proof 
of  ability.  Even  tho  desire  to  'try'  may  mean 
nothing;  yot  who  goes  to  school  except  to  learn, 
and  who  can  tell,  especially  without  inspecting  the 
would-be  student  in  person,  whether  great  things 
may  not  some  day  develop? 

"It  is  right  that  admissiou  should  be  liberal,  and 
after  passing  this  barrier  and  paying  tho  cost  of 
tuition  everything  isopen  to  the  student,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  provided  except  tho  materials  with  which 
to  work. 

"When  I  went  abroad  to  study  I  found  in  Paris 
number*  of  girl*  and  women  who.  encouraged  by 
tho  ignorant  flatteries  of  their  friends,  had  staked 
all  on  foreign  study.  Year*  had  passed;  the  one 
hope  — to  got  something  admitted  tol he  Salon — was 
still  out  of  sight.  This  admission  would  mean  a 
creditable  degree  of  promise,  if  not  of  achievement; 
it  would  mean,  too,  that  the  successful  student 
w  ould  be  strongly  abotted  by  M.  Julien.  who  coun¬ 
ted  on  their  performance*  to  help  advertise  his 
school.  But  year  by  year  tho  chance  grow  less  and 
leas.  Ill  health,  resulting  from  lifo  in  rooms  over¬ 
looking  filthy  courts,  poor  food,  and  privations  of 
all  kinds  were  endured.  And  how  often  I  heard 
the  sod  plaint,  ‘They  have  made  such  sacrifice*  for 
me  I  can  not  go  home  until  I  have  something  to 
show  for  these  year*  of  work.'  There  were  several 
whose  fate  I  never  knew,  for  my  stay  was  short. 

Or  course  such  martyrdom  as  this  is  unknown  now¬ 
adays  either  in  Paris  or  here." 

For  a  girl  who  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  she  wishes 
to  do,  doclare*  Miss  Beaux,  "it  is  far  better  to  start  alone,  work¬ 
ing  alone,  even  at  a  great  disadvantage.”  Further: 

“She  may  not  go  far  before  she  seeks  at  the  art  school  either 
to  certify  or  to  correct  what  she  is  guessing  at.  She  will  find  her 
progress  rapid  and  vital  when  she  does  enter.  By  this  it  seems 
that  we  have  oome.  at  the  present  day,  to  something  absolutely 
opposite  to  the  practise  of  the  period  when  the  apprentices  in  the 
masters'  studios  were  irresponsible.  In  the  old  way  the  im¬ 
pressionable  student  came  under  the  influence  of  a  master'* 
works  and  preparatory  studies,  and  under  this  influence  alone. 
He  was  irresponsible,  but  he  had  before  him  nothing  less  than  the 
example  of  the  master.  To-day.  in  a  school,  he  is  surrounded  by 
scores  of  fellow-students  who  are  cheerfully  producing  the  crass 
work  of  tho  average  beginner.  No  one  is  distrest  by  it.  It 
is  accepted,  in  its  various  grades,  as  being  as  good  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected. 

"Schools  of  art  must  exist,  tho  their  very  essence  prevents  their 


being  ideal  places  for  the  nurture  of  the  delicate  flower  of  art. 
In  them  may  be  found  everything  or  nothing  for  tho  student. 
Never  was  opportunity  greater.  No  sign-posts  are  needed;  no 
private  knowledge  will  prevail.  The  force  and  innate  gifts  of 
the  individual  are  the  only  passports  that  will  carry’  him  through.’! 


OUR  SERIOUS  READERS -The  public  hungers  for  serious 
Itooks.  and  repudiates  the  dominance  of  Action,  a  fact  which 
makes  the  Sp»kr»man- Renew  (Spokane)  see  "evidence  of  the 


intellectual  growth  of  the  American  people."  For  proof  it 
adduce*  this: 

“The  growth  of  the  civic  conscience  leads  the  peoplo  to  spend 
their  money  on  literature  that  claims  and  is  supposed  to  ground 
this  conscience  in  facts. 

"The  demand  is  for  books  about  the  development  of  the  city, 
the  emancipation  of  woman,  eugenics,  industrialism,  the  social 
evil,  and  socialism. 

"Even  much  of  the  season's  fiction  and  practically  all  of  its 
drama  reflect  an  American  craving  for  information  that  makes 
for  tho  hcaltl  and  happiness  of  society. 

"Intellectual  interests  are  broadening  and  literary  taste  be¬ 
coming  discriminative.  ’Philosophy  is  picking  up  and  theol¬ 
ogy  doing  well.'  There  even  is  a  renewal  of  enjoyment  of 
poetry.  The  people  insist  that  their  fiction  Ik*  better  written. 

"Most  of  the  1913  novels,  through  their  heroines,  voice  the 
demand  of  woman  for  broader  freedom." 


A  PORTRAIT  STUDY. 
By  C’cdlla  Beaux. 


Exhibited  In  the  Spring  Academy  U  this  study  of  ••  a  very  long  young  woman.”  as  a 
critic  puts  It.  ••  Her  feet  are  stretched  out  f»r  In  fn.nl  of  her.  charming  link.  feet,  ex¬ 
quisitely  painted,  and  theobwrrrr  was  grateful  for  their  delicacy  after  traversing  tho 
l.ngth  of  the  yellow  robe,  with  It*  trig  pattern  of  purple  flowers." 


HOW  ATLANTA  CLEANED  UP 


IX  ATLANTA  all  I  he  houses  of  professional  vice  have  been 
advertised  out  of  existence  by  the  churches.  The  crusade 
that  effected  this  constitutes,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  William 
T.  Ellis,  the  most  remarkable  story  in  the  present  religious  life 
of  North  America.  The  Christian  sentiment  of  this  Southern 
city  has  l>oon  solidified,  a  ruler  of  the  underworld  has  Income  a 
matron  of  a  new  home  for  rescued  girls,  and  "a  tense  political 
battle  wherein  Christian  men  showed  that  strategy  and  the 
ability  to  win  an-  the  possession  of  the  righteous" — such  are 
some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  campaign.  The  "unfor¬ 
gettable  address  of  Jane  Addams"  at  the 
Mon  and  Religion  Congress  in  New  York 
last  spring  sent  the  Atlanta  delegates  home 
with  a  new  vision  of  their  city's  local  con¬ 
ditions.  "They  discovered  what  may  la- 
found  in  almost  every  other  large  city  in 
the  country — a  *  red  light  *  district  wherein 
the  social  evil  was  protected,  or  at  least 
winked  at.  by  city  officials."  The  Comment 
(Chicago)  give*  Mr.  Ellis's  account  of  how 
these  men  went  to  work: 

"Without  taking  the  world  into  their  con¬ 
fidence  or  boasting  of  what  they  meant  I  » 
do,  or  calling  in  the  counsel  of  any  experts, 
these  men  blended  the  publicity  mi-mage 
and  the  social-service  message  into  one 
agency  und  began  to  advertise  in  all  the 
city  papers  the  facts  of  the  social  evil  in 
Atlanta.  They  contracted  for  a  large 
amount  of  advertising  space  in  the  daily 
papers  to  In-  pmd  for  at  regular  rat«*s.  They 
entitled  their  advertisements.  ‘The  Houses 
in  Our  Midst,'  and  called  them 'Men  and 
Religion  liulletins.'  They  wen*  numbered 
in  consecutive  order.  No.  I,  of  course, 
implied  that  No.  2  was  to  follow,  and  No.  10 
called  up  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  vice 
the  dread  |H>ssibility  of  a  No.  20  or  a  No.  30. 

In  truth,  the  bulletins  have  now  numben-d 
fifty,  and  then*  have  been  fn-quenl  extras, 
sometimes  a  whole  page  in  extent.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  advertisements  an*  two.  thn-e,  and 
four  columns  wide,  extending  the  full  length 
of  a  page. 

"Of  course  the  advertisements  created  a  sensation.  They 
were  conspicuous,  and  yet  they  did  not  rely  for  their  effect 
upon  display  type.  The  method  plainly  was  to  lie  the  use 
of  the  artillery  of  facts  and  principles.  Bald,  hideous  facts 
about  the  social  evil  in  Atlanta  wen*  cited  without  qualification 
or  circumlocution.  Then  to  these  conditions  was  applied  the 

clear  word  of  Scripture . 

"The  advertisements  were  marvels  of  effectiveness.  Their 
logic  was  a*  straight  as  a  running  noose.  The  style  was  brilliant, 
epigrammatic,  puncturing.  At  times  it  rose  to  the  |ofti*->t 
heights.  These  messages  w  en-  literature.  Hysteria  and  fanatici.m 
never  crept  into  the  presentations.  There  were  no  muddl'd 
generalities.  The  writer  clearly  had  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 
He  not  only  knew  Atlanta,  but  he  gathen-d  his  ammunition  from 
the  capitals  of  Eu rope — Berlin.  Madrid,  1  Hindoo  and  from  the 
other  great  cities  in  America.  He  was  quick  to  seize  the  news 
•if  the  day  and  feather  his  barbs  with  it.  With  rare  adroitness 
he  took  advantage  of  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic  pronounce¬ 
ments  and  actions  upon  the  subject,  to  show  the  solidarity  of 
moral  nttack  upon  this  evil. 

"Most  remarkable  of  all,  in  this  long  succession  of  advertising, 
was  the  pertinent  application  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  In  the 
serene  assurance  that  this  was  the  court  of  last  appeal,  the  gospel 
of  Christ  was  quotc-d  where  it  fitted.  A  better  blending  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel  could  not  be  imagined.  The  tone  of  the 


advertisements  revealed  something  of  the  serene  assurance  of 
Scripture-  itself;  they  were  unhurried  and  unanuoyed.  The  calm 
confidence  in  which  they  were  written  was  more*  terrifying  than 
bluster.  Evidently  the  Christian  forces  of  Atlanta,  under  tho 
direction  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement,  had  laid  siege  to 
the  citadel  of  vice,  and  they  possess  the  ne«ded  guns  and  am¬ 
munition.  Even  the  casual  reader  could  see  that  then*  were 
behind  the  written  statements  a  legal  mind  and  u  soldier  heart. 
Here  was  the  Christian  crusader  down  to  date.  Each  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements.  until  victory  w-as  assured,  ended  with  the  confident 
words.  ‘Atlanta  should  and  will  close  tho  houses  in  our  midst.' 

"The  men  who  used  these  advertisement*  wore  speaking  to 
the  people  of  (leorgia  with  a  power  that  no 
other  series  of  messages  had  ever  possost, 
and  they  were  plainly  fearh-ss.  They  went 
wherever  the  trail  led  them.  It  became  nec¬ 
essary  to  point  out  the  new  und  unstudied 
implications  in  the  problem  of  the  social 
evil.  The  wage*  of  women  workers  wen-  set 
forth  in  the  advertising  and  a  new  duty  laid 
upon  the  city’s  Christian  men.  It  is  true 
that  the  world  has  lieen  blundering  along  in 
chaotic  fashion  amid  the  new  economic  and 
social  conditions.  Now  our  prophets  am 
facing  the  fact*  all  facts.  The  really  start¬ 
ling  appropriateness  of  the  Scripture  quota¬ 
tions  used  by  the  Atlanta  men  have  stimu¬ 
lated  many  minds.  Thus  one  advertise¬ 
ment  l»enr*  tho  words  of  Nehemiuh.  ‘Some 
of  our  daughters  an*  brought  into  bondage 
already.'" 

Investigation  showed  that  /«0  per  cent,  of 
the  properties  used  for  evil  purpose*  in  the 
city  wen-  owned  by  Christian  men,  says  Mr. 
Ellis.  "The  newspuper*  of  no  city  could 
Ik-  count'*d  upon  to  follow  editorially  and 
disinterestedly  such  a  path  as  the  Men  and 
Religion  committee  pursued."  But  where 
the  facts  wen*  pn**enU-d  as  |>aid  advertise¬ 
ments,  "then*  was  no  newspaper  owner 
with  possible  pro|K-rty  inten-sU  to  edit  it 
and  no  big  advertiser  to  influence  it."  So — 

“Then*  was  no  way  of  answering,  avoid¬ 
ing.  or  diverting  the  tn-mendous  truth  told 
w.-ck  by  wi-ek  in  these  display  advertise¬ 
ments.  which  naturally  came  to  Ik-  the  first 
part  of  the  paper  to  which  thousands  of  n-adcr*  turned 
every  day." 

The  outcome  was  dramatic.  The  chief  of  |>oliee  of  Atlanta 
"doe*  not  have  to  confer  with  any  authorities  higher  up": 

"Chief  of  Police  Beavers  of  Atlanta  was  at  heart  a  better  man 
than  the  world  with  which  he  had  dealings  ever  susp»-cted.  He 
had  fallen  into  a  vicious  custom.  Tbi*so  advertisements  ‘got 
him’;  they  found  the  real  man  Reavers,  lie  n •solved  to  stand  by 
his  parents,  bv  his  own  early  training  and  by  the  ln-st  life  of 
Atlanta.  He  publicly  pledged  the  Men  and  Religion  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  would  close  the  houses . 

"At  one.-  many  persons  who  had  shown  no  spark  of  solicitude 
for  the  fallen  girls  in  their  virtual  slavery  lwgan  to  shed  maudlin 
tears  in  public  over  their  fate  at  ls-ing  turned  adrift  without 
shelter.  This  ostentatious  sympathy  was  short-lived,  for  the 
advertising  campaign  was  part  of  a  Christian  movement.  It  was 
bigger  and  better  than  jK>litics.  Behind  it  burned  the  yearning, 
loving  heart  of  Christ’s  compassionate  servants.  The  ensuing 
advertisement*  were  directed  to  the  women  in  the  evil  resorts. 
The  word  of  the  committee  was  pledged  that  every  one  of  them 
would  Ik-  offered  shelter  and  help  in  a  new  life.  All  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  vested  interests  of  evil  might  offer  to  their 
victims  were  countcract'-d  by  this  clear,  unequivocal  statement 
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which  could  not  !*•  kept  from  the  eyes  of  anybody  who  read 
the  daily  papers,  that  there  was  a  door  of  opportunity  open  to  all 
who  sought  a  bet  ter  life.  Ministers  and  their  members  went 
two  by  two  through  the  ml  light '  district.  Every  fallen  woman 
in  Atlanta  was  personally  offered  a  chance  for  a  bet  ter  life.  With 
this  message  of  practical  service  went  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The 
women  were  told  that  if  ill  they  would  Ik*  provided  with  medical 
care;  if  they  needed  training  for  a  career  of  honest  service,  it 
would  be  supplied;  if  there  were  dependent  relatives,  they  would 
be  cannl  for;  if  shelter  alone  were  wanted,  that  w-ouid  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Whatever  was  necessary  to  help  the  victims  of  vice  back 
to  respectublo  life  was  freely  pledged  to 
them. 

"Her®  comes  the  most  shining  chapter  iu 
the  long  and  beautiful  story.  More  than 
200  of  the  women  accepted  the  commit* 
tee's  offer  and  forsook  the  old  lifeof  shame." 

Only  the  "worldly  wisdom,  driven  by  a 
deep  Christian  passion"  of  Marion  Jackson 
and  John  J.  Eagan,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  could 
have  achieved  such  results  us  Atlanta  show  s. 

The  story  of  these  two  men  is  romantic: 

"They  are  David  and  Jonathan  in  their 
friendship.  Young  men  of  the  same  age, 
born  and  bred  in  Atlanta,  they  once  were 
peculiarly  antipathetic;  but  when  Jackson 
became  a  Christiau  in  the  Torrey  meetings 
the  two  found  themaelvra  drawn  together  by 
the  great  tie  of  Christian  fellowship.  It 
does  not  tuko  %  psychologist  to  explain  this. 

The  men  held  the  great  essentials  in  com¬ 
mon.  They  were  in  unity  in  life’s  deepest 
purpose.  Marion  Jackson  is  a  study  in  the 
unexpected  consequences  of  vital  .religion. 

He  was  a  born  aristocrat,  an  aristocrat  to 
his  finger-tips,  by  birth,  tradition,  and  apti¬ 
tude;  but  when,  in  Dr.  Tomiy’s  preaching, 
the  gospel  gript  him.  he  became  a  democrat. 

Ho  now  has  a  New  Testament  passion  for 
|x«ople.  The  simplicities  of  the  Christian 
brotherhood  shine  out  in  his  life  and  actions. 

"  Marion  Jackson  is  n  lawyer,  and  a  good  , 
one.  That  explains  why  the  method  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  committee  has  been  bomb¬ 
proof  and  water-tight.  The  advertisements 
were  all  written  by  him.  Of  course  there 
was  not  money  enough  in  Atlanta  to  hire  professional  brains 
that  could  write  such  advertisements  as  these.  They  had  to 
bo  bom  of  a  t mined  mind  und  a  (laming  heart.  Nobody  ever 
thought  of  Marion  Jackson  as  a  man  to  write  advertisements. 
Yet  to-day  if  he  eared  to  abandon  his  legal  practise  he  could  take 
those  advertisements  in  his  hand  and  secure  employment  with 
any  advertising  agency  in  the  land. 

"  Hand  in  hand  with  Marion  Jackson  ha*  gone  John  J.  Eagan, 
whom  the  books  write  down  ns  a  capitalist.  A  quiet  young  man 
who  inherited  a  fortune  from  his  uncle,  he  had  gone  on  his  simple 
way  as  in  the  day  when  he  did  not  posses*  wealth.  The  money 
thatenme  to  him  he  invested  in  securities  that  were  in  consonance 
with  his  Christian  beliefs,  for  he  is  an  earnest  Presbyterian. 
This  Atlanta  campaign  has  thus  fur  cost  over  $12,000.  $6,500  of 
which  wus  for  advertising  bills.  One  do.**  not  have  to  be  much 
of  u  guessor  to  surmise  where  the  money  came  from.  Wo  may 
be  sure,  tho,  that  the  giver  ha*  had  a  ‘run  for  his  money,’  in  the 
phrase  of  the  street.  Judged  by  any  standards,  tho  Atlanta 
campaign  has  been  more  fun  than  can  he  got  out  of  a  fleet  of 
aeroplanes  or  a  garage  full  of  racing  automobiles.  One  would 
hunt  far  to  find  a  happier  man  than  John  J.  Kagan. 

"In  this  Men  and  Religion  Movement  he  has  come  to  bo 
dominated  by  a  great  idea,  of  which  he  is  the  apostle  among  his 
fellow  business  men.  That  is  that  business  is  a  ministry,  that  a 
man  should  serve  the  world  by  his  business.  The  rights  and 
welfare  of  his  employees  and  of  the  larger  world  which  they 
represent  should  bo  -the  first  consideration  of  business,  taking 
precedence  even  of  dividends . 

"What  these  two  laymen  have  done,  with  the  full  and  efficient 
cooperation  of  the  churchmen  of  their  city,  is  a  revelation  and  a 
foregleam  of  the  new  era  of  efficient  Christian  patriotism  which 
will  utilize  the  most  modem  methods  and  the  rip.>st  worldly 
wisdom  to  bring  to  pass  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  in  this  prv'ent 
world." 


THE  NEW  KOREAN  VERDICT 

VICTORY,  even  if  incomplete,  may  In-  "tremendously 
significant  and  most  gratifying."  In  this  light  The 
Continent  (Chicago)  views  the  verdict  of  the  Appellate 
Court  in  Seoul.  Kona,  which  reversed  the  earlier  verdict  of  "the 
police-manufactured  case  charging  a  large  company  of  Koreans, 
mainly  Christians,  with  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Count  Terauclii, 
the  Japanese  governor-general  of  the  province.”  One  hundred 
and  twenty-three  defendants  were  prosecuted 
for  complicity  in  this  alleged  sedition  and 
106  were  convicted,  but  the  second  decision, 
rendered  March  20. convicted  six  and  released 
as  innocent  the  remaining  hundred.  The  Con¬ 
tinent  reviews  the  later  verdict : 

"Of  the  six  still  held  for  tho  sup|sise<i 
crime,  all  have  bean  granted  a  material  re¬ 
duction  of  sentence.  Six  men  by  tho  original 
verdict  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  of 
ten  year®  each.  Of  these,  one  now  goes  free 
and  the  others  are  committed  for  six  years 
only.  Of  nineteen  previously  receiving  sen¬ 
tence*  of  seven  years  each,  all  hut  one  now 
escapes.  The  term  for  that  one  is  commuted 
to  five  years. 

"The  six  still  in  prison  arc  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  the  defendants,  including  the  one 
man  amoug  the  group  who  ha*  an  interna¬ 
tional  reputation.  Banm  Yun  Chi  Ho,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Methodist  College  in  Songdo.  Ho 
and  four  others— Yang  Ki  Tak,  Im  Chi 
Chung.  Yi  Seung  Hun,  and  An  Tai  Knk — 
Stand  sentenced  for  six-year  terms,  while  Ok 
Kwan  Pin,  the  sixth  convict,  is  given  five 
years.  All  of  these  men  an*  alleged  to  havo 
been  leaders  in  the  Sin  Min  Hoi,  or  New 
People's  Society,  which  the  Japanese  insist 
was  an  association  for  revolution  and  assas¬ 
sination.  The  Koreans  admit  the  existence 
of  the  society,  but  claim  that  ita  object  wus 
the  peaceable  education  and  uplift  of  the 
Korean  masses.  Baron  Yun  allowed  his 
name  to  la*  used  as  on.*  of  tho  officials  of  this 
society,  but  apparently  took  no  active  part 
in  directing  it.  The  real  l.adorof  the  movement  was  Yang,  w  ho 
served  for  several  years  aa  tho  editor  of  a  patriotic  daily  published 
in  Seoul.  Im  is  a  resident  of  Seoul,  at  whose  house  the  Govern¬ 
ment  affirmed  that  Yun  met  Yang  to  perfect  the  00 nap i racy, 
alt  ho  Baron  Yun  was  able  to  show  by  unmistakable  records  that 
he  was  not  in  Sioul  at  all  on  the  day  alleged  for  this  meeting. 
Yi  and  An  Were  prominent  citizens  or  Pyeng  Yang,  alleged  to  have 
bee®  summon.*!  to  Seoul  when  Yun  and  Yang  had  elaborated 
their  plot.  Ok  is  a  young  man  of  twentv-two  who  is  alleged 
to  havo  lieen  of  particular  use  to  the  conspirators  on  account  of 
hi*  eloquence  as  a  public  speaker. 

"Lyu,  who  originally  rtwiv.nl  as  h»«avy  a  sentence  us  Yun. 
but  was  acquitted  on  this  trial,  is  a  graduate  of  Japan’s  national 
military*  academy  in  Tokyo,  and  served  with  the  Ja panes.*  Army 
in  the  Russian  War.  It  would  seem  that  his  influential  Japanese 
connections  have  worked  in  his  favor." 

The  Continent  f.s-ls  that  the  verdict  thus  rendered  ratifies 
it*  contention  all  along  that  "there  never  was  the  slightest  real 
evidence  to  Justify  the  allegation  of  Japanese  polic  that  Count 
Terauchi  was  the  object  of  a  plot  of  assassination."  It  goes  on: 

"Stared  in  the  face  by  a  judicial  decision  releasing  n  hundred 
mm  whom  police  charges  hud  specifically  marked  as  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  seditious  plot,  even' the  most  biased  must  admit  that 
the  plot  is  totally  disproved,  even  tho  the  alleged  ringleaders  are 
still  held  for  punishment.  And  this  means  that  torture  alone 
could  have  produced  the  purported  conf«*ssions  of  a  conspiracy. 

"Of  course  the  gnat  flaw  in  the  linding  lies  in  the  court’s 
failure  to  discharge  all  the  defendants.  But  it  must  not  In*  t.s* 
harshly  condemn.*!  for  this.  Altho  the  presiding  judge  through¬ 
out  the  trial  showed  the  most  unmistakable  disposition  to  deal 
fairly  with  all  the  defeudauts.  the  missionaries  could  see  that 
be*  still  labored  under  tremendous  pressure  from  tho  military 
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administration  of  the  province.  They  had  therefore  hut  little 
faith  iu  his  ability  to  withstand  the  truculent  demands  of  officials 
around  him.  That  he  and  his  colleagues  under  such  circum¬ 
stanced  have  had  the  strength  to  go  a*  far  toward  justice  as  they 
have  is  a  monumental  credit  to  the  Japanoe  judiciary. 

"Nevertheless,  this  satisfaction  must  not  he  allowed  to  obscure 
sympathy  and  concern  for  Baron  Yun  and  his  six  compatriots 
who  now,  standing  alone,  Ix-come  more  obviously  than  ever  a 
sacrifice  to  the  ‘face'  of  the  Japanese  police.  It  remains  yet  for 
the  international  protest  which  has  liberated  117  of  the  unjustly 
accused  Koreans  to  In*  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  last  six.  For 
them  undoubtedly  an  app-al  will  ho  made  to  the  supreme  court 
of  Korea,  in  which  the  fully  trusted  Christian  judge.  Watanabe, 
has  the  deciding  voice.  But  under  the  judicial  practise  of  Japan, 
(his  court  can  only  review  points  of  procedure,  and  cauiiuL 
investigate  the  ease  on  its  merits.  So  if  the  procedure  below  is 
technically  regular,  it  may  he  impossible  for  Judge  Wntanaln-  to 
vacate  these  last  sentence*.  In  that  ease  intercession  for  their 
pardon  must  I"-  made  to  the  Japanese  Kmperor." 

Baron  Yun  Chi-ho  is  said  to  be  suffering  front  incipient 
tuberculosis,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  friends,  if  he  is 
incarcerated  he  will  not  live  to  servo  the  full  term  of  his  sentence. 


INDIA’S  SYMPATHY  WITH  TURKEY 

OBSERVERS  ON  THE  GROUND  report  that  the  Turk 
has  not  regarded  his  pmu-ut  conflict  with  the  Balkan 
states  as  a  holy  war.  Otherwise  there  would  bo  no 
possible  explanation  of  his  failure  at  arms  and  his  apparent 
failure  iu  courage  and  warlike  zeal.  But  his  coreligionists  of 
India  view  it  differently.  The  belief  is  current  among  them, 
says  \V.  E.  NiooU.  a  missionary  in  the  Punjab,  writing  in  tho 
United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburgh,  that  "the  so-called  Christian 
nations"  are  bent  on  Turkoy’s  annihilation,  "primarily  in  order 
to  bring  Islam  into  disgrace."  The  Powers,  so  it  is  held  in  India, 
have  connived  at,  if  not  secretly  abetted,  this  harassment  of  tho 
enfeebled  Turk.  From  the  very  beginning,  therefore,  of  tho 
present  war,  tho  interest  even  in  tho  remote  villages  has  been 
intense.  Branches  of  the  Red  Creaeont  Society  have  been 
formed  in  all  the  large  centers,  and  well-known  members  of  tho 
Moslem  community  have  given  the  effort  their  hearty  encourage¬ 
ment.  "There  seems  to  have  boon  uo  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indian  Moslems  but  that  their  ooreligionists  were  entirely  in 
the  right  and  were  really  very  much  maligned  in  their  well-meant 
efforts  to  effect  reforms  in  the  Balkan  mountains."  The  practical 
way  in  which  sympathy  is  shown  rather  carries  out  this  view: 

"Some  weeks  ago  a  fully  equipped  Red  Crescent  corps  of 
physicians  and  assistants  saihd  for  Constantinople  from  Bombay. 
These  men  were  rvcruit«>d  from  various  parts  of  India  and  great 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  getting  them  ready  and  sending 
them  away.  From  reports  that  have  been  appearing  in  tho 
papers  since  of  their  haranguing  crowds  in  Constantinople  and 
urging  them  to  continue  the  struggle,  assuring  them  of  the  united 
support  of  their  Indian  brethren,  it  would  appear  that  the 
deputation  was  prolwbly  engaged  in  anything  but  humanitarian 
and  neutral  work,  such  os  attending  to  the  wounded  and  relieving 
the  sick. 

"While  funds  were  Ixing  gathered  some  weeks  ago  the  sugges¬ 
tion  was  seriously  made  from  several  quarters  that  it  would  bo 
quite  right  to  send  the  money  that  was  being  collected  and  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  sectarian  Mohammedan 
university  at  Aligarh  to  help  the  poor,  struggling  Turks.  Inas¬ 
much.  however,  as  the  proposition  to  establish  such  a  university 
had  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  the  wiser 
heads  saw  that  such  a  thing  was  manifestly  improper  and  ira- 
polilic.  Thu  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  rank  and  file  were 
quite  prepared  for  such  a  move  and  it  reveals  vers*  clearly  their 
attitude. 

"Great  Britain  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  special  guardian  of 
Mohammedan  interests  in  the  Parliament  of  the  World,  since 
tin-  King  of  England  is  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  more 
Moslems  than  any  other  single  potentate.  The  thinking  men 
among  the  Mohammedan  community  have,  of  course.  n«Iiz*-d 
from  the  very  beginning  that  the  British  Government  and  her 


subjects  must  observe  strict  neutrality,  but  here  oguin  the 
Moslem  ‘man  of  the  street'  has  not  been  slow  to  believe  and 
suggest  that  Great  Britain  should  take  sides  with  the  Turk  and 
render  him  material  assistance.  No  doubt  jhe  fact  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  English  people  themselves  were  largely  with 
the  Balkan  states  has  accentuated  the  feeling  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  such  should  do  something  tangible  for  the  Turk  to  offset 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people,  such  people  forgetting 
for  the  moment  that  Great  Britain  is  a  constitutional  monurohy 
and  that  the  p<<uple  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  sueh  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  even  wen*  it  disposed 
to  show  any  favor,  which  people  generally  know  it  is  not. 

"This  feeling  that  the  British  Government  was  not  living  up 
to  its  opportunities  as  the  proUclor  of  holy  Islam  has  Itoun 
wonderfully  accentuated  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  especially  when  it  became  evident  that  the  Power* 
were  advising  Turkey  to  accede,  in  large  part,  to  t  lie  Allies'  terms. 
Indian  Mohammedans  considered  that  the  Powers  in  general, 
aud  Great  Britain  in  particular,  were  proving  traitors  to  Turkey 
und  that  their  treachery  was  lutsed  largely  upon  the  fact  that 
they  and  the  Allies  were  coreligionists. 

"Another  fact  that  has  exaggerated  this  opinion  is  the  alleged 
massacre  of  Mohammedans  iu  the  war  urvu.  Questions  have 
been  asked  regarding  these  in  Parliament  und  tho  minister* 
responding  for  the  Government  have  been  openly  chargvd  with 
evasion  and  duplicity  when  they  replied  that  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  was  difficult  to  secure  and  that  rejmrts  of  such  massacres 
had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  governments  con¬ 
cerned.  Thi*  has  failed  to  satisfy  Mohammedans'  aspirations, 
which  seemingly  demand  that  Great  Britain  actively  intervene 
to  stop  such  atrocities." 

To  read  the  Indian  Mohammislan  press,  says  this  writer,  one 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  "the  Turk  was  the  most  inoffensive 
and  mild-mannered  individual  possible."  Further: 

"The  Aga  Khan  of  Boml»ay,  prolvably  the  best  known,  at  least 
abroad,  of  Mohammedan  leader*  in  India,  and  withal  a  keen 
thinking  Matcaman.  and  knowing  doubtless  ou  which  side, 
politically  speaking,  his  bread  is  buttered,  bus  reeently  exprvst 
himself  quite  fully  regarding  the  sentiment  of  Indian  Moslems 
toward  the  Turkish  War.  His  highne**  says  tho  present  attitude 
of  Indian  Modems  on  the  subject  often  leads  them  to  a  position 
of  useless  negation.  He  himself  has  studied  the  Turkish  position 
very  earefully  for  some  years,  and  particularly  in  thi*  present 
crisi*.  The  immediate  question  for  Indian  Mohamnrnlan*  i* 
relief  of  suffering  in  Turkey,  to  w'hich  they  should  concentrate 
their  whole  effort*.  It  would  la*  a  terrible  t  hing  for  the  Moham¬ 
medans  of  India  if.  through  neglect  on  their  part,  thousands  of  thoir 
brethren  in  Turkey  died.  They  must  send  money  for  tho  roliof 
of  the  suffering  and  wounded,  and  for  the  help  of  tho  thousand*  of 
refugee*  who  are  now  Hooking  from  European  Turkoy  into  Asia 
Minor.  Those  people  want  not  only  food  but  money  to  buy 
seed  for  the  coming  season  and  to  reestablish  themselves.  It  is 
equally  incumbent  to  eschew  any  policy  which  may  increase  and 
prolong  the  suffering*  of  their  coreligionist*  in  Turkey.  ’  It  doe* 
*eem  to  me.’  continue*  his  highness,  ‘a  cruel  addition  to  tho 
burdens  which  Turkish  statesmen  have  to  l«ear  at  this  crisis  to  bo 
harassed  by  irresponsible  advice  from  Indiau  Mussulmans  who 
know  nothing  of  the  grim  realities  of  tho  position,  and  upon  whom 
none  of  the  grievous  burdens  of  the  war  fall.  How  easy  it  is  to 
bid  others  to  fight  for  the  honor  of  Islam  when  here  we  enjoy  tho 
serene  comforts  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing,' says  his  highness,  'if  all  these  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
are  from  here  giving  their  advice  were  furred  to  make  all  tho 
sacrifices  that  the  war  entails  on  the  people  of  Turkey  thetnselvos.' 

"In  the  course  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  article  his 
highness  says:  'Turkey  must  in  the  future  lx*  an  Asiatic  power. 
She  must  concentrate  on  Asia.  Turkey  as  an  Asiatic  power  can 
live  and  thrive  only  if  she  has  the  good-will,  friendship,  and  sup¬ 
port  of  England.  England  is  the  only  country  which  has  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  low*  by  a  strong  Turkey  in  Asia. 
Apart  from  any  question  of  sentiment,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
England  that  Turkey  iu  .\>-ia  should  become  strong  and  prosper¬ 
ous.  Here  i*  a  great  opening  for  tho  Mussulmans  of  India,  alike 
of  serving  England  and  Islam.  Let  them  use  all  their  influence 
through  their  loyal  efforts,  through  their  good-will,  to  bring  Eng¬ 
land  and  Turkey  together,  and.  in  fact,  to  carry  out  iu  Asiatic 
Turkey  the  spirit  of  the  Cyprus  convention  and  the  policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  At  last  there  id  a  possibility  that  the 
dream  of  many  Mussulmans  may  come  true,  and  that  Englaud 
and  Turkey  may  become  fast  and  firm  friends.'" 


Reviews  o^ew  Bo  oiks 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  DIARY  OF  HER  GIRLHOOD* 

Keviewnl  for  The  Lite  kart  Digest  by 
E.  S.  Nadal 


Til  IS  diary  of  Quren  Victoria's  girlhood 
will  mukc  a  great  many  friends  for  the 
Queen.  Youtli  is  always  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  most  attractive  thin*  in  the 
world.  But  when  the  subject  is  the 
sovereign  of  one  of  the  earth's  great  em¬ 
pires  and  is.  Insides,  a  clever  and  interesting 
young  lady,  the  person  combining  these 
charaelerislics  becomes  very  interesting 
indeed.  Other  interesting  figures,  besides 
the  young  lady,  appear  upon  the  scene, 
of  which  the  chief  are  Lord  Melbourne  and 
Prince  Albert.  Tho  diary  covers  the 
period  of  the  courtship  of  Prince  Albert 
and  concludes  with  his  marriage  to  the 
Queen.  The  story  of  the  Prince's  court¬ 
ship  is  fairly  interesting,  but  nothing  like 
so  interesting  as  the  account  of  the  Quvvu's 
friendship  with  Melbourne.  The  diary  is 
almost  all  about  l-ord  Melbourne,  tho 
Queen  appearing  as  a  little  feminine  Bos¬ 
well.  recounting  the  conversation  of  this 
attractive  man.  What  a  wonderful  tutor 
ho  was!  Tin-  mind  of  the  young  girl  grows 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  Melbourne's 
conversation  us  corn  grows  in  tho  night 
after  a  rain.  Tho  antecedents  of  Lord 
Mclliourne  would  not  appear  at  first  sight 
to  qualify  him  to  bo  a  young  lady's  guard¬ 
ian  and  tutor.  Two  years  Indore  tho 
Queen's  accession  ho  hod  appeared  in 
oourt  as  tho  corespondent  in  a  celebrated 
■uit  for  divorce,  in  which,  however,  tho 
verdict  was  a  vindication  of  himself  and 
Mrs.  Norton.  It  was.  indeed,  chargod  by 
his  friends  that  the  suit  was  brought  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  his  remaining 
as  Prime  Minister  after  tho  Queen's  acces¬ 
sion.  This  was,  however,  tho  second 
occusion  on  which  ho  hod  bean  oblig'd 
to  appear  in  oourt  as  a  corespondent. 
Furthermore,  he  did  not  come  from  for- 
bourx  who  were  at  all  strait-laced,  nor 
were  his  connections  and  associations  of 
that  character.  His  mother,  altho  a  good 
mother  to  him.  had  not  escaped  the  breath 
of  scandal.  He  hud  had  for  a  wife  tho 
olevor  and  erratic  Lady  Caroline  Lamb, 
the  friend  or  enemy  of  Byron  t  he  words 
in  the  case  of  such  a  lady  are  synonyms  — 
whose  escapades  had  been  the  talk  of 
London.  Such  had  been  his  antecedents. 
But  it  is  tho  verdict  of  history'  that  no  man 
ever  fulfilled  more  worthily  the  duties  of 
such  a  position  than  he  did.  The  situation 
was  evidently  not  without  its  temptation, 
for  he  was  very  fond  of  his  young  charge. 
8he  on  her  part  had  an  admiration  for,  and 
an  interest  in  him.  which  might  well  in  the 
case  of  a  susceptible  young  lady,  such  as 
the  Queen  evidently  was,  have  changed  to 
a  warmer  sentiment.  But  he  was  a  too 
loyal  nnd  honorable  man  to  encourage  tho 
growth  of  any  such  feeling. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  ut  that  time  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age.  But  he  was  a  very 
handsome  man.  and  was  the  possessor  of 
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many  personal  attractions,  one  of  them 
being  a  delightful  voice  in  speaking.  He 
had  abundant  gifts  of  wit  and  entertaining 
talk,  evidences  of  which  appear  on  almost 
every  page  of  this  diary.  His  youth  and 
middle  age  had  been  passed  in  one  of  tho 
most  interesting  periods  of  the  world's 
history.  He  could  remember  tho  great 
events  of  tho  French  Ho  volution,  and  was 
a  grown  man  during  the  Napoleonic  period. 
In  the  events  that  followed  be  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  share,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
Whig  leaders  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  With  the  great  literature 
and  the  art.  the  pleasure  and  sport,  and 
the  society  of  that  age  he  was  familiar. 
He  hail  known  everybody.  To  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  all  this  brilliant  life  he  had  brought 
a  fine  intellect  and  humorous  and  whimsi¬ 
cal  fancy. 

One  wonders  whothcr  ho  always  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  his  talk  suitable  to  tho 
ears  of  the  young  lady.  He  had  tho 
old-fashioned  kbit  of  mixing  up  his 
language  with  a  constant  stream  of  pro¬ 
fanity.  a  habit  which  he  shared  with  many 
of  the  mm  of  that  day.  Every  substantive 
was  qualified  with  tho  adjective  or  parti¬ 
ciple  “damned  "  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
almost  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of 
conversation.  It  is  said  that  he  was  onoo 
discoursing  in  this  stylo  to  Sydney  Smith, 
when  Smith,  thinking  such  language  a 
rudeness  to  him  in  his  character  as  clergy¬ 
man.  hogged  that  his  lordship  would 
assume  everybody  and  everything  to  lie 
damned  and  would  proceed  with  tho  sub¬ 
ject.  Hayward,  however,  who  tells  the 
story,  doubts  whether  Sydney  8mith  over 
took  such  liberty  with  Melbourne.  Tho 
diary  contains  no  evidence  that  Melbourne 
did  not  succeed  in  repressing  this  charac¬ 
teristic  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.  This 
incident  is  an  indication  that  ho  was 
usually  successful  in  this  endeavor.  Ho 
was  telling  the  Queen  of  the  violent  be¬ 
havior  of  the  women  at  the  time  of  tho 
Reform  Bill  agitation.  Three  ladies 
wem  to  have  been  truo  grandmothers  of 
tho  suffragettes  of  the  present  day.  Ho 
heard  one  of  them  say  "Hiss  that  black¬ 
guard  Melbourne!"  At  hearing  this  word, 
at  that  time  scarcely  permissible  before 
ladies  in  polite  company,  the  Queen  says 
that  she  felt  her  cheeks  to  redden. 

The  diary  closes  with  the  marriage.  The 
indications  are  that  the  Queen  passed  at 
once  from  under  the  influence  of  Melbourne 
into  the  control  of  her  young  hushand. 
Melbourne  had  assisted  in  bringing  about 
the  marriage,  but  tho  change  could  not 
have  been  altogether  agreeable  to  him.  Is 
there  not  some  suggestion  of  this  in  the 
following  well -authenticated  incidents? 
The  Queen’s  mind  was  greatly  occupied 
with  the  question  of  the  precedence  at 
court  to  be  allowed  Prince  Albert,  and  she 
was  continually  talking  to  Melbourne  about 
it.  He  said  finally — "For  goodness'  sake, 
ma'am,  let's  say  no  more  about  it.  If  tho 
English  people  once  take  to  making  kings, 


they  soon  begin  un-making  them."  At 
another  time  the  Queen  said  to  Melltourno 
that  she  thought  herself  fortunate  in  tho 
fact  that  the  l*rince  took  so  little  notice 
of  the  beautiful  ladies  there  were  about  the 
court.  Melbourne  said:  "It’s  full  soon  to 
In-gin  to  boast,"  at  which  tho  Queen  was 
much  put  out.  But  the  Prince  remained 
to  the  end  the  most  faithful  and  conscien¬ 
tious  of  men.  He  avoided  society  and  do- 
voted  himself  to  public  objects  and  to 
assisting  tho  Queen  in  the  duties  of  her 
office. 

Prraco  Allwrt  had  tho  views  and  feelings 
of  a  German  prince.  He  thought  it  the 
part  of  wisdom  that  tho  Queen  and  himself 
should  live  in  great  measure  apart  from 
society.  It  may  have  l>cen  that  tho  lifo 
she  led  under  the  guidance  of  tho  Prineo 
was  happier  than  that  of  the  young  girl 
described  in  this  diary,  aa  the  Queen  said 
it  was.  But  it  was  certainly  not  so  brilliant 
nor  so  varied,  and  ihe  reoord  of  it,  os  given 
in  the  Queen's  "Journal  in  tho  Ilighlunds," 
with  its  humdrum  and  rather  vapid  details, 
is  infinitely  less  interesting.  It  hardly 
seems  possible  that  the  two  accounts  could 
have  been  written  by  the  same  person. 

The  character  of  Queen  Victoria,  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  had  not 
tho  winning  qualities  of  the  young  girl 
of  tho  diary.  With  a  strong  nature  and 
a  strong  will,  she  had  tho  defects  that 
go  with  theso  qualities.  Sho  felt  it  to 
be  her  duty  to  uphold  tho  dignity  and 
power  of  the  crown.  This  was  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  teaching*  of  the 
Prince  Consort.  It  is  reported  that  she 
once  said  that  she  was  a  Stuart  rathor 
than  a  Hanoverian  in  her  feeling*.  She 
once  asked  lord  John  Russell  if  ho  did 
not  think  that  rebellion  was  always 
wrong.  He  replied:  "As  a  loyal  subject 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  I  can  not  say  that 
it  is."  She  had.  besides,  a  Btrong  scuso  of 
what  was  due  to  herself.  A  woman  will 
fight  for  something  she  believed  to  be  her 
due  with  a  passion  and  courage  which  will 
not  often  be  found  in  a  man.  and  the  Queen 
gave  the  impression  of  being  capable  of 
this.  The  author  of  a  very  interesting 
eulogy  of  her  in  the  Quarterly  Renew,  print¬ 
ed  not  long  after  her  death,  confott  that 
what  she  really  believed  in  was  the  Divine 
Right.  She  looked  as  if  she  believed  that. 
This  faith  gave  her  dignity  and  gave  her 
strength.  Sho  was  very  dignified  in  ap- 
poarauoc;  it  was  surprizing  that  any  ono 
under  five  feet  should  have  so  much 
presence.  But  it  can  not  be  said,  at  any 
rate  when  she  appeared  in  public,  that  she 
looked  amiable.  She  was  a  good  deal 
feared,  and  perhaps  she  rathor  liked  to 
be  feared.  We  are  told  that  her  children 
were  in  awe  of  her.  The  editor  of  tho 
diary  says: 

"To  those  accustomed  to  the  easier 
manners  of  more  recent  times  it  is  difficult 
to  convey  a  sense  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Windsor  during  the  reign  of  the  Queen. 
Her  extraordinary  aloofness  was  its 
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determining  cause.  hut  the  effect  was  l  hat  of 
a  shrine.  Grave  men  walked  softly  through 
the  rooms  of  the  castle,  and  no  voice  was 
ever  raised.  The  presence  of  the  Sovereign 
brooded,  so  to  speak,  over  the  Palace  and 
its  environment.  The  detiire  to  be  negli¬ 
gently  at  ease  never  entered  the  mind.  The 
air  was  rarefied  by  a  feeling  that  some¬ 
where,  in  a  region  uu  visited  by  any  but 
the  most  highly  privileged,  was  seated,  not 
in  an  ordinary  armchair,  but  on  a  throne, 
the  awe-inspiring  and  ever-dignified  figure 
of  the  Sovereign.” 

There  is  perhaps  some  exaggeration  in 
this,  hut  it  is  near  the  truth.  That  she  got 
a  certain  strength  from  this  attitude  ean 
not  lie  denied,  combined,  as  it  was.  with  a 
rectitude  of  character  which  commanded 
universal  respect.  Thus  she  was  able  to 
do  things  which  English  constitutional 
practise  hardly  allows  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  which  a  modern  King  of  England 
oould  natwiy  do.  She  could  keep  men 
out  of  office  whom  she  did  not  like.  Of 
ooursc,  she  could  not  do  this  with  the  great 
men,  such  as  Palmerston  and  Gladstone, 
whom,  no  doubt,  she  would  have  l**-n  glad 
to  exclude.  Their  strength  with  the  coun¬ 
try  was  too  great  to  admit  of  her  doing 
this  in  their  case.  Hut  she  could  and  did 
do  it  in  other  cases.  It  is  said  that  she  kept 
from  beiug  Primo  Minister  Sir  William 
llarcourt,  whom  she  did  not  like  and  who 
hail  no  such  strength  with  the  country  as 
Palmerston  and  Gladstone  ha<l.  Not  only 
did  she  succeed  in  having  her  way  about 
individuals,  but,  by  the  weight  of  her 
personal  character,  she  was  able  to  affect 
matters  of  public  policy.  She  did  this  in 
part  through  that  community  of  feeling 
which  she  had  with  the  great  English 
middle  class  whom  she  so  well  understood, 
anil  whose  sympathy  and  respect  she 
imsscst  so  entirely.  Lord  Salisbury  spoke 
of  this  characteristic  of  the  Quern  in  a 
speech  he  made  alioilt  her  in  the  llou«c  of 
Ix>rds  just  after  her  death.  The  late  Con¬ 
federate  General  Payne,  of  Virginia,  com¬ 
mand*  of  the  Block  Horae  Cavalry,  told 
mo  that  he  was  in  England  fora  short  time 
during  our  Civil  War,  and  hod.  while  there, 
several  interviews  with  Lord  I ’aimers ton. 
Hb  said  to  Palmerston  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  the  English,  devoted  as 
they  were  to  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
government ,  should  wish  to  see  a  great 
democratic  power  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  which  would  in  time  In-  certain  to 
take  the  h-udendiip  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world.  "I  recognize  the  truth  of  that.” 
said  Palmerston.  "This  country  in  not 
strongly  against  the  South,  nor  is  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Hilt  the  Queen  is,  mainly  on 
account,  of  her  feeling  about  slavery,  and 
the  Queen's  feeling  as  to  slavery  is  no  doubt 
that  of  the  country.”  Palmerston  evident¬ 
ly  thought  the  Queen’s  influence  in  this 
matter  very  important. 

The  Queen  also  felt  an  obligation  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  good  morals  in  a 
luxurious  ami  frivolous  society.  She 
succeeded  in  keeping  away  from  her  court 
persons  who  had  lieen  proved  to  have 
transgrest  the  laws  of  morality.  She  had 
very  serious  views  regarding  her  duty  in 
this  respeet.  of  which  this  anecdote  is  an 
indication.  A  lady,  it  is  said,  was  onee 
talking  to  her  about  death  and  the  future 
state,  a  subject  which  I  have  heard  the 
Queen  was  fond  of  discussing.  The  lady 
said  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
future  existence  would  be  that  not  only 
should  we  meet  the  interesting  people  of 


our  own  time,  but  we  should  me  t  those  of 
other  times  as  well,  for  ius.ai  ce.  King 
David.  Hut  David  w'ould  not  quite  do. 
"No."  said  the  Queen.  "I  will  not  meet 
David.”  What  a  very  limited  acquaintance 
among  royal  personages  in  the  next  world 
could  she  have  expected  to  have  if  she 
were  so  partieular' 

If  the  Queen  had  permitted  herself  to 
mix  more  in  society  thau  she  did.  would 
then-  have  l*-en  any  diminution  of  the 
puhlie  respect  for  the  throne?  I  do  not 
lielieve  it.  Of  course,  she  could  not  have 
mixl  in  society,  as  was  done  by  her  sociable 
and  good-humored  son.  Hut  still  she 
might  have  enjoyed  the  brilliant  social  re¬ 
sources  and  opportunities  of  l^tndon.  with 
advantage  to  herself  and  to  the  world. 
Edward  VII.  in  all  probability  could  not 
compare  in  power  of  mind  or  force  of  char¬ 
acter  to  his  mother,  but  he  was  very  pop¬ 
ular.  The  1  Vince,  as  he  was  called  in  those 
days,  was  about  everywhere  and  knew 
everybody.  I  remember  one  incident 
which  gave  me  a  notion  of  the  extent  to 
which  he  availed  himself  of  the  amusing 
feat  urea  of  I»ndon  life.  I  went  one  evening 
to  hear  Toole  in  "Sergeant  liu/.fuz."  Bo- 
tween  the  acts  I  was  tutting  in  Toole's 
dressing-room  while  he  was  making  up 
his  face  l*-fon-  a  looking-glass,  and  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  not  taken  his  idea  of 
the  part  from  some  particular  model.  Ho 
replied  that  he  had  had  such  a  model,  and 
that  it  was  Sergeant  Ballantine.  Ho  said 
that  the  night  before  the  Prince  had  l>ccn 
sitting  in  the  chair  which  I  occupied,  while 
he  was  making  up.  and  that  when  it  was 
time  to  go  on.  the  Prince  had  said:  "Come. 
Toole.  let’s  go  in  and  have  some  more  Bal- 
lantino.”  It  is  a  question  whether  this  sen¬ 
sible.  tactful,  and  kind-hearted  young  man. 
assisted  as  he  was  by  his  lieautiful  and 
amiable  wife,  was  not  of  as  much  use  to 
the  British  monarchy  as  the  serious-minded 
and  able  Queen  Victoria. 

NOVELS  OF  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF 
THE  YEAR 

Iu  the  following  lists  of  novels  published 
in  this  country  since  January  1  this 
year,  or  which  will  be  published  l>eforo 
July  1,  an  effort  has  l»wn  made  to  secure, 
as  far  as  possihlr.  complete  lists  from  all  the 
well-known  publishing  houtw-s  that  issue 
fiction  regularly.  As  will  be  m«-n  from  a 
count,  the  total  numU-r  of  these  books  is 
32*. 

The  lists  have  been  arrange!  according 
to  puMUliing  bouw-s.  It  is  Mieved  that 
this  system  will  make  them  more  generally 
interesting  than  would  be  a  compilation 
made  alphabetically  by  authors’  name*. 
For  one  thing,  it  shows  dearly  how  well 
distributed  among  the  large  bou«is  dovoti-d 
to  fiction  the  output  f or  this  half  year  is. 

Header*  will  |»-rhap*  ns-all  two  diagrams 
printed  in  Tin:  Litkrary  Diuest  of  Mun-h 
I,  showing  the  number  of  all  da**.-*  of 
books  publish**!  in  1.890  and  tin-  nunil"-r 
published  iu  1912.  and  indicating  a  total 
increase  of  all  Has-*  from  4.559  Issiks  in 
1880  to  10.901  I  looks  in  1912.  End  E. 
Woodward,  of  Washington,  who  compiled 
these  diagrams,  made  tin-  interesting  point 
that,  contrary  to  an  almost  general  opinion 
among  hook-dlci-s  and  renders,  tile  per- 
centagi-  of  fiction  during  these  twenty-two 
years  had  not  increas«d.  In  fact,  the  total 
of  fiction  in  IV.*)  was  1.1  IS.  while  the  total 
in  1912  was  1.010  that  is.  a  slight  dedinu 
took  place.  When  the  relation  of  fiction 


to  all  books  published  in  these  twenty-two 
years  is  sought,  it  is  found  that  fiction  haa 
not  kept  pace  with  the  general  iucrcase. 
Mr.  Woodward  showed  that  in  1912  only 
9.3  p«-r  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  books 
published  la-longed  to  the  fiction  class, 
whereas  iu  1890  the  percentage  of  fiction 
to  the  whole  was  24.5  and  in  1900  it  was 
20.1  per  cent.  Thu  lists  that  follow  have 
been  arranged  alphabetically  as  to  publish¬ 
ers'  surnames: 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Wharton.  Edith— "The  Reef.”  $1.30 
net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Moure.  George— "Hail  and  Farewell: 
Salve.”  $1.75  net:  by  mail.  $1.87. 

Moffett,  Cleveland — "The  Bishop’s 
Pud*-.”  $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Kinorley,  Florence  M. — "Veronica.” 
*1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1,42. 

Hughes,  Rupert — "Amiable  Crimea  of 
Dirk  Memling."  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Riley,  W.— " Wiudyridge.’'  $1.30  net; 
by  mail,  $1.42. 

Lincoln.  Natalie  8.— "The  Ixwt  Dia- 
pateh.”  $1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Chauheks,  Robert  W.— "The  Gay 
Rebellion."  $1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Delano,  Edith  Barnard — “The  Lund 
of  Content.”  $1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

RirrEMiEKo,  Max — "The  Mind- Head¬ 
er."  $1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

N' i kto.  V era —  A  Mere  Woman.”  $  1 .30 
net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

QuiLLER-CoucH.  Sin  A.  T.  ("Q")— 
"Hoeken  and  llunken."  $1.35  net;  by 
mail.  $1.42 

Gt.YN.  Elinor— "Guinevere's  Lover.’’ 
$1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Jams.  Elsie — "Love  I -otter*  of  an  Ao- 
tress. ”  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.10. 

Wersteh.  II.  K.— "The  Ghost  Girl.” 
$1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Greene.  Mrs.  H.  P.  McL.— "Kvor- 
breeze.”  $1.30  net:  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Barhopr,  B.  II.—' " fVggy-in-thc-Kuiu." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.3?. 

Maxwell.  W.  B.— "General  Mallook'a 
Shadow. ”  $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Grand,  Sabah— "Adnam'a  Orchard.” 
$1.40  net;  by  mail.  $1.52. 

Lincoln.  J.  C. — "Mr.  Pratt’s  Patients.” 
$1.30  net ;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Bacon.  Mrs.  J.  D. — "The  Strange  ( 'as.-* 
of  Dr.  Stanchon.”  $1.30  not;  by  mail. 
$1.42. 

Girds.  George— "The  Silent  Battle." 
$1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Borbs-Mehiiill  Company. 

Allen,  Frank  Waller— "The  Lovers 
of  Skye.”  $1.00  net.  postage  (in-paid. 

Blounts.  Karl  Deiik  -"Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate.”  $1.30  net,  postage  prepaid. 

Chester.  Georok  Randolph — "Wal¬ 
lingford  in  His  Prime."  $1.00  not,  postage 
prepaid. 

Daviess.  Maria  Thompson  -"Andrew 
the  Glad."  $1.30  net.  postage  prepaid. 

Davis,  ( 'hauler Belmont — "  In  Another 
Moment."  $1.25  net.  postage  pn-paid. 

Hester.  Vaughan — "John  o'  Jnines- 
town."  $1.35  net.  postage  prt-paitl. 

Long.  John  Luther— "War."  $1.30 
net.  postage  prepaid. 

Nicholas.  Anna — "Tho  Making  of 
Thomas  Barton."  $1.25  net,  postage  pre¬ 
paid. 

Putnam.  Xina_ Wilcox—' "The  Im Pos¬ 
sible  Boy.”  $1.35  net.  [Ristage  prepaid. 

Rineh  art.  M  ary  Roberts — ‘‘Tnot'ane 
of  Jennie  Brice."  $1.00  net,  postage  prepaid. 

Sherman.  Charles  -—"Tho  Upper 
Crust.”  $1.25  net.  postage  prepaid. 

Tiianet.  Octave — "A  Step  on  t  he 
Stair."  50  <wnts  net.  postage  (irepaid. 

Wylie.  I.  A.  K.— ‘•Tho  Daughter  of 
Brahiua.”  S1.30  net.  postage  prepaid. 

(Continued  on  poor  IOIM 
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— because  the  Baker  is  a  practical,  efficient,  powerful 

omtomobih.  possessing  the  luxury,  dignity  and  appointment  that  can  be  found 
only  in  a  cur  of  the  electric  ty'|w. 

— Because  the  Baker  meets  all  the  average  operating  re¬ 
quirement*  that  could  he  expected  from  any  car  ample  Sliced.  more 
mileage  than  ordinarily  needed,  and  ability  to  take  any  hill  when-  wheels 
will  turn. 

— Because  the  Baker  is  the  most  broadly  useful  car  money 

can  buy.  It  is  at  the  disposal  of  a  fiftrrn-vrar-old  child — easy  to  operate, 
simple  to  handle,  for  social  uses  it  i<  a  car  of  unque-tioned  elegance  and 
style— -clean,  quiet,  convenient.  I  he  business  or  professional  man  finds  it 
superior  to  the  gasoline  for  city  calls— no  chaulTeur  needcd.no  engine  diflirul- 
tics,  no  carburetor,  no  ignition,  no  cranking.  For  city  use  it  has  every 
car,  with  troubles  banished  and  true  dr|»cndahilil\  added. 

— Anti  we  challenge  any  other  maker  to  produce  a  car  that  will  travel 

farther  on  a  single  charge,  or  involve  lower  upkeep  cost,  or  give  better  service,  year  in  and  year 
out,  than  the  Baker. 


arr  r  lowed  model*  of 
unriNinpIril  U»uty 
in  line*  find  Unidi— 
low  huh*  body,  lour 


THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

BttiUm  a/jo  of  Baker  Electric  Tr-ucii  CANADA:  Tht  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  C 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

onv  of  Canada,  I.id. ,  Walken  ille,  Ont. 
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The  new  Sumo  is  an  absolutely  exclusive  shape — exhaling  she  atmosphere 
of  the  Strand  and  Piccadilly.  More  distinctive,  more  comfortable  than  any 
collar  you  have  seen —  durable  and  ityle-rcttiaing  because  of  its  Lutocoao 
Unbreakable  Buttonholes,  front  and  back. 

Buy  the  Sussex  at  your  dealer's  today.  Other  new  and  attractive  Ide  Shapes 
are  the  Cabaret,  the  Sanford,  the  Pembroke. 

WRITE  FOR  STYLE  BOOK 

CEO.  P.  IDE  k  CO.  (DUkm  of  Id.  Shirt.),  507  Rim  Si.,  Trar,  N.  T. 


$92.50— Our  Price 
lor  30  Days! 


PER  CENT 

CERTIFICATES 


Issued  in  even  multiples  of  100. 

Running  for  two  years  and  payable  on 
demand  at  any  time  after  due  date. 

Amply  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  im¬ 
proved  property.  Deposited  in  trust  to 
safeguard  investors,  interests. 

Issued  by  a  company  that  has  been  in 
business  over  IS  years  and  that  has  never 
been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing  of  interest 
checks  or  in  the  repayment  of  principal. 

An  ideal  investment. 

Write  ttJut  fir  the 
booklet  gt-.  tng  Jetatb. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  Company 

1045  Calvert  Bldg,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wf  now  offer  the  E«J»arti«  **Sccckute"  191 J 

BHKlfli  for  f9J  JO  Hut  to  protect  oorvlvtt  tro«n  yJvjtmni 

pritTB  of  atrrl,  wt  set  •  Umr  limit.  Wf  guarantee  tiua  re¬ 
cord  price  for  30  days  only. 

Edwards  Fireproof  Garage 

An  artistic,  ftrrproof  *tr*l  alrurturr  for  private  u-r.  Give* 
absolute  protection  from  suruk  thieve*,  joy  rhleiK  fife.  light 
nine,  accidents  carelra-nm,  etc.  Savrv  »'  to  W0  monthly 
in  Itarujc*  rrnt-  Sivra  n me.  work.  worry  <«J  .’nmWr  Come* 
rru.lv  to  art  up  All  part*  cut  and  fitted  Mmpie.  complete 

dir  retain*  fumi.hrd  Al~»lutely  eu.t-pr.wf  JmnU  and 

aruiiiB  permanently  tight.  Loch*  lecurdy.  Prompt.  *ufr  de¬ 
livery  ^nd  MlMfiKtion  guurantrrd.  Pwtal  «ent  today  Inofi 
Sb-|>age  iUuBtruUr]  (.uragr  Book  fry  ret  mm  mb*.  (IOJ) 

n*  Edwards  Mi,.  C#..  «7-M7  EoWston  Art..  Ciaciaaat,.  Ohm 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Confirmed  from  page  1016) 
Brentanos 

Baoot,  Richard — "Darneley  Place." 
$1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.45. 

Crocker.  B.  M.— "The  Serpent’s 
Tooth."  $1.35  net;  by  mail.  $1.45. 

Norris.  W.  E. — "Tho  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman."  $1.35  net;  by  mail.  *1.45. 

Moore,  Georue — "Spring  Days."  $1.35 
net;  by  mail.  $1.45. 

Cassell  &  Company 

Anonymous — " Princess  Mary's  Locked 
Book."  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.10. 

Deeping,  Warwick — "The  House  of 
Spies."  $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Knur..  Spencer— "A  Maker  of  Waro." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Flower,  Newman — "Rod  Harvest." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Hanshcw,  T.  W.— ‘ "Clock:  The  Man  of 
the  Forty  Faros."  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.37. 

Him  king,  Silas  K. — "A  Woman’s  Love." 
*1.25  not;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

MALVEny.  Olive  Christian— Love's 
Soldier."  *1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Marsh,  Richard— 'A  Master  of  Do- 
ception."  *1.25  net;  by  mail,  *1.37. 

Rohkhth.  Theodore  G.— "Two  Shall 
Be  Born."  *1.25  net;  by  mail.  *1.37. 

Trrkey.  Adeline  M.— "Candlelight 
Days."  *1.25  net;  by  mail.  *1.37. 

Wallace,  Helen — "Morning  Glory.” 
*1.25  net;  by  mail,  *1.37. 

The  Century  Company 

Bentley.  E.  C. — "Tho  Woman  in 
Black.’’  *1.25  net;  postiuce,  11  cents. 

Johnson.  Owen — "Murder  in  Any 
Degree."  *1.30  net ;  postage  extra. 

Kki.  lock,  Harold— "air.  Hobby." 
*1.30  net;  postage  10  cents. 

London,  Jack— "Tho  Abysmal  Bruto.” 
*1.00  net;  postage  extra. 

London,  jACK-"The  Night-Born." 
$1.25  net;  postage  11  cents. 

Runxlk,  Bertha — "Tho  Scarlet  Ridor." 
*1.36  net:  postage  extra. 

Sedowick.  Anne  Docoi.ah — "Tho 
Nest."  *1.25  net;  postage  10  cents. 

Stewart.  Chahi.es  I).— "Finerty  of 
the  Sand-House."  75  oents  net;  poatago 
6  cents. 

Strinoer.  Arthur—1 "Tho  Shadow." 
*1.25  net;  postage  11  oents. 

Van  BuRENrEvELTN— "Pippin."  *1.30 
net;  postage  10  pent*. 

G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co. 

Buchanan.  Alfred — "The  Modern  Ho- 
loise."  *1.25  net;  by  mail,  *1.35. 

Blake.  Margaret.  "The  Voice  of  tho 
l  Heart."  *1.25  net;  by  mail.  *1.35. 

Dkamer,  Dulcik — "The  Suttee  of  Safa.” 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  *1.35. 

Lewis,  Alfred  Heniiy — "Faro  Noll 
»nd  Her  Friends."  *1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.35. 

K  <  st,  Oliver — "  Her  Right  Divino." 
*1.25  not;  by  mail,  *1.36. 

Marshall.  Edward— "The  Master  of 
the  House.  Edgar  James."  $1.25  net;  by 
mail,  $1.35. 

Stanley.  Martha  M. — "Tho  Souls  of 
Men.”  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Raine,  William  MacLeod — "Crooked 
Trails  and  Straight.’'  $1.25  net;  by  mail. 
$1.35. 

Redman.  J.  Law — "Isles  in  Summer 
Sea* — Bermuda.”  $1.50  net;  by  mail, 
$1.65. 

Westkhmayk.  Arthur  J.  —  "Ldara, 
Prince  of  Bidur."  *1.50;  bv  mail.  $1.05. 

Vandf.rsi.ice.  J.  M.— ' "Gettysburg  Then 
and  Now."  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.15. 
(Conlfnurd  on  page  1020) 


Style — 
and  Service 

Not  only  have  Ide  Silver 
Collars  a  smart  look — but 
they  stand  laundering  best, 
and  hold  their  shape  because 
of  the  Li  nocord  Button¬ 
holes  (found  in  no  other 
collar)  that  don’t  “tear  out.” 


Ide  fih 


uver 

Collars 


2  for  25c  «4  Sixes  In  Canada,  3  for  50c 

because  correctly  shaped,  give  you  a  well-groomed  look,  even 
though  your  clothes  be  most  modest  in  cost. 
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Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


mk 


4\ 

>• 

1 


& 


Hand 

Made 


A  tire  that  is  made  by  hand  means  a  longer  wearing 
tire.  Longer  wear  means  less  expense.  Kelly-Springfield 
Tires  have  been  made  strictly  by  hand  for  17  years. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co., '20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

Branch  Office,  in  New  York.  Chicaao.  Philadelphia.  Boeton.  St.  Loom.  Detroit.  Cincinnati.  San  Franciaco.  Loa  Angelei.  Cleveland. 

Baltimore.  Seattle.  Atlanta.  Akron.  O..  Buflalo 

The  Heam  Tire  A  Rubber  Co..  Colon. bo..  O.  Southern  Hardware  A  Woodetock  Co..  Ud  ,  New  Orleana.  La. 

Ben ne  Tire  A  Rubber  Co..  Houston.  Te»aa  Atkinaon  Tire  A  Supply  Co..  Jackaonviile.  Fla. 

Bom  Rubber  Co  .  Denver.  Colo.  Central  Rubber  A  Supply  Co..  Indianapoha.  Ind. 

Todd  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven.  Conn.  C.  D.  Franke  A  Co..  Charieaton.  S.  C 

H.  R.  Olmstead  A  Son.  Syracuae.  N.  Y.  K.  A  S.  Auto  Toe  Company.  Lun.ted.  Toronto 


Digitized  by  Google 
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You  pay  for  a  Pierce  Heating 
Equipment  but  once.  But  what 
you  pay  buys — 


—  a  big  yearly  fuel  saving 
—clean,  uniform,  adequate  heat 

freedom  from  constant  attendance 
and  repairs 

Two  hundred  thousand  installations  of 


Boilers  and 
Radiators 


in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in 
all  kinds  of  buildings,  support 
these  statements.  Pierce 
Boilers  are  made  in  so  many 
styles  and  sizes  that  every 
heating  problem  may  lie 


efficiently  and  economically 
met  Ask  any  competent 
steamfitter  to  tell  you  about 
Pierce  Boilers  and  give  you 
the  cost  to  install  the  size  and 
style  your  bouse  requires. 


PIERCE.  BUTLER  A  PIERCE  MFC.  CO 


254  Jamei  Street, 
ymeute.  New  York 


f  Spencer  Turbine  Vacuum  Cleaners 
r  arc  being  installed  in  the  most  import¬ 
ant  buildings  of  the  day.  Their  effi¬ 
ciency,  simplicity  and  durability  have 
been  proven  in  homes  and  skyscrapers. 

SPENCER  TURBINE 
VACUUM  CLEANER 


h  the  most 


cicaninir  j 

cult  cleaning  tasks  more  thoroughly  and  in  only  a 
fraction  of  the  time  usually  expended. 

Machine*  are  for  basement  installation:  made  in  12  sixes, 

16-sweeper  capacitv. 


from  y.  H.  P.,  I -sweeper  to  40  II. P  _ 

Send  for  catalog  and  list  of  1,000  installations  furnished  as 
references.  Very  probably  some  of  your  acquaintances  have 
already  installed  Spencer  machine*. 

SPENCER  TURBINE  CLEANER  CO. 

6 1 5  CAPITOL  A VE-  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Branch  Offiret  o'St!U^  Apr**, 

In  All  Prim  jpel  C  tlm 


Efficiency 

Simplicity 

Durability 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  1018) 

Dana  Estes  &  Company 

Richards.  Laura  K.— 1 "Miss  Jimmv." 
SI. 00  net;  by  mail,  SI. 10. 

TRArroRD-TADNTX.N.  WINIFRED— "  The 
N  ight  Daneor."  $1.25  not;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Fletcher,  J.  S.— “Kino  Air  of  Morn¬ 
ing.  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Dodd.  Mead  &  Company 

Robins.  Elizabeth — "My  Little  Sister." 
SI. 2.'*  not;  by  mail.  S1.37. 

Kauffman,  Reginald  Wright—"  Run¬ 
ning  Sands.”  $1.35  not;  by  mail.  $1.47. 

Henson.  E.  F.— "The  \W-aker  VefWoL" 
$1.35  net;  by  mail,  SI. 47. 

George,  \N  .  L. — "Until  the  Day  Breuk." 
81.30  not;  by  mail.  SI.42. 

Stevenson,  B.  E.— "Tho  Gloved  Hand.” 
Cl .30  net;  by  mail,  SI.42. 

Rowland.  Henhy  C.— "The  Applo  of 
Discord.  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Roe.  V.  E.— "The  Heart  of  Night 
Wind."  $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Reeve,  Arthur  B.— "The  Poisoned 
Pen."  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Brady.  Cvncs  Townsend — "Tho  Fet- 
NT*_of  Freedom."  81.35  not;  by  mail. 

Allen,  Winthrop.— "The  Lout  Mil¬ 
lion."  $1.25  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Besson.  Rorkiit  II  non— "Come  Rack  I 
Come  Rope!"  $1.35  not:  by  mail.  $1.47. 

_  hOHBES-RoREHTSON.  FlIANCKH  —  "Till. 
W  hit.-  Hound."  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Grken.  Anna  Katiiamine— "Mast.-r- 
Ppj','  °r  My-dery."  $1.30  net;  by  mail, 

George  II.  Doran  Company 

Baii.lik-Rkynold*.  Mkh.— "A  Mako- 
Kbirt  Marriage."  $1.25  not. 

B  A  III  'LA  V,  Mil*.  HlUlEIIT — ", 

Blue  Rows."  SI. 25  net. 

Birmingham,  (I.  A.  "The  Rod  Hand  of 
Ulster."  $1.20  net. 

BcckRoaE,  J.  E.— "Tho  Hrowna."  $1.25 

Hi  ,t 

CAiemN.  Shiri.kv— "The  Motto  of  Mnt. 
Me  Lane.  $1.00  net. 

Conrad.  Juhkpii— "Twixt  Ia»nd  and 
Sea.’  S  1.25  net. 

Ellis.  Beth— "Tho  King1*  Bluo  Ri- 
lutnd."  $1.25  net. 

Grant,  Lady  Syi.II/ — "Tho  Chert  uer- 
Board."  $1.20  net. 

Hayward.  R a<  iikl — "Tho  Hippo¬ 

drome.  $1.25  net. 

M  aval  lay,  Rose— "Tho  Ian.  Shore." 
$1.25  net. 

N 1. 1  man.  Paul  B. — "Simon  Brondin." 
$1.20  net. 

Onion-*,  Oliver  —"In  Accordance  with 
the  E\ ideniv."  $1.25  net. 

Onions.  Oliver  -"The  Debit  Account." 
$1.25  net. 

Paakaiid,  Frank  L. — "Grehtor  Love 
Hath  No  Man."  SI. 25  net. 

Patterson,  J.  E. — "Tlio  Story  of 
Stephen  Comntoa."  $1.25  net. 

Ridge,  W.  Pett— "Mixed  Grill.'!  $1.20 
TW‘t 

Shackelford.  Ethel — "The  Jumping- 
Off  Place."  $1.25  not. 

Si i  rierrad.  Uxa— "Siipoom."  $1.20  net. 
Sti.a  in-,  Etiiei. S. — ' "The  lxmg  Kngago* 
nieut."  $1.25  net. 

Sw  innekton.  Frank — "Tho  Happy 
Family."  .<1.25  net. 

Vachell,  Horace  A.— "Bunch  Grass.” 
$1.20  net. 

Walpole,  Hugh— "  Fortitude."  $1.40 
net. 

Young.  E.  IL— "  Yonder."  $1.20  net. 

Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 

Austin.  Mary  "The  Green  Bough." 

50  i-cnts;  by  mail,  55  cents. 
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Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust 


DurriELD  &  Company 
Clare,  Frances — "Wild  Justice."  SI 
not:  by  mail.  $1.3.5. 

Emerson,  John,  and  Kan  eh.  Host 
"The  Conspiracy.”  Illustrated.  $1 
net:  by  rnai 


A  Tarvia  Town 


Norman.  Mrs.  <1  bo  roe — "The  Silver 
Dross."  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.35. 

Meldrum,  Hoy — "The  Wooing  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Trevenna."  $1.25  ml;  by  mail. 
$1.35. 

Pick  Til  a  i.i.,  M  a  m  m  a  do  k  e — "  Veiled  Wom¬ 
en."  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1 .35. 

Sanders.  Helen  Kiteoerald— "The 
White  Quiver.”  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.35. 

Thiteh.  W.  B.-"  Barbara  Owyne" 
(Life).  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35.  ,  ' 

Triteh.  W.  B.— "John  Cave."  $1.25 
not;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Tyler,  <1.  Vkkk — ''The  Daughter  of  a 
Rebel.”  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.35. 

Harper  &  Brothers 

Baciieli.kr.  Irvino— "The  Turning  of 

Griggsby  "  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  S1.0S. 

Burton.  Georob  Lee— "Tackling  Mat¬ 
rimony."  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

Cun  wood,  James  Oliver— "  lsoh.4:  A 
Romunee  of  the  Northern  Trail."  $1.25 
uet;  by  mail.  $1.30. 

Elder,  Robert  I). — "The  Sojourner." 
$1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Forman,  Justus  Milks — "The  Opening 
Door.”  $1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Grey.  Zane— “Desert  Gold."  $1.30 
net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Howells.  William  Dean — "New  Leaf 
Mills."  $1.50  net;  by  mail.  $1.«0. 

Kennedy,  Charles  Ranx — "The  Neo¬ 
earary  Evil."  $1.09  net;  by  mail,  $1.09. 

Maiiik,  Louise  Kennedy — "The  Wings 
of  Pride."  $1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.41. 

Parker.  Sir  Gilbert— "Tho  Judgment 
House."  $1.35  net;  by  mail.  $1.47. 

Sinclair,  May — "  The  Combined  Maze." 
$1.35  net;  by  mail.  S1.47. 

Stiles,  Georue  K.— "The  Dragoman." 
$1  JO  net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Whitaker,  Herman— "The  Mystery  of 
the  Barranca."  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

B  ASHFORD.  H.  H. — "Pity  the  Poor 
Blind."  Probable  price  $1.35  net;  by  mail. 


The  road*  have  bren  free  from 
dust  and  have  not  been  seriously 
impaired  by  automobile  traffic. 


THKRF.  arc  many  towns  in  this 
country  which  began  withTarvia 
wars  ago  and  finding  it  successful 
have  extended  its  use  on  thrir  road¬ 
ways  year  by  year  as  a  matter  of 
fixed  policy.  Such  a  town  i>  West- 
field.  N.J.,  which  now  has  19  miles 
of  tarviated  street*. 


Tan  ia  acts  as  a  binder  and  cements 
the  road  surface  firmly  together  in 
a  plastic  matrix.  Automobiles  do 
not  hurt  such  a  surface  hut  roll  it 
down  smoother. 


Mr.  A.W.  Van,  the  town  engineer, 
report*  that  the  "Tarvia  B"  treat¬ 
ment  on  all  these  streets  averaged 
Tic.  per  square  >ard  for  the  season 
of  1912;  compared  with  the  cost  of 
keeping  down  the  dust  and  main* 
mining  the  road  surface  by  any  other 
method,  this  is  a  very  low  figure. 


The  amount  of  new  stone  screen¬ 
ings  needed  for  surface  maintenance 
is  greatly  reduced  by  the  Tarvia 
treatment  and  the  road  keeps  in 
better  condition.  The  longer  the 
Tarsia  treatment  is  maintained,  the 
less  the  annual  cost. 


o47 
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As  Permanent 
as  a  RooL^ 
cut  out  mm 


Can  you  imagine  anything  more 
durable  than  a  roof  cut  out  of  solid  rock  !  Such 
a  roof  would  he  practically  indestructible.  Fire  couldn't  bum 
it.  Acid  fumes,  gases,  rain,  snow,  sun  and  extreme  temper¬ 
atures  couldn’t  injure  it. 

A  roof  of  this  description — a  roof  that  is  cut  from  solid  ruck  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  —  is 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

This  roofing  U  made  by  crushing  solid  Asbestos  Rook  and  compressing  the  long 
fibres  into  a  dense,  homogeneous  felt.  Several  layers  of  this  rock  felt  arc  then  per¬ 
manently  cemented  together  with  nature's  greatest  *  atrr-proofer.  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt,  making  a  light-weight  roofing  that  is  virtually  a  solid  sheet  of  pliable  stom.. 

J-M  As  best  on  Roofing  forever  rids  you  from  the  expense  of  repairs.  Xo  rooting. 
Xo  granting.  Everlasting,  After  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  service  J-M  As¬ 
bestos  Roofing  shows  no  signs  of  deterioration.  It  b  the  cheapest  of  all  roofings 
from  the  coat -per-y ear  standpoint. 

Adapted  to  any  building  and  any  climate.  Kasily  and  quickly  applies).  If 
your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  sample  of  the  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  thi* 
roofing  is  made  and  Illustrated  Hook  N'o.  flM. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
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ASBESTOS 
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Louisville  New  York 

I ml  Inna  poll'  Milwaukee  Oma 

Kan«w*  City  Minrwwr»4o  Pt..b 

Angelo  New  Or  lean*  »*•«*• 


A'srama  Roorivna.  l‘ ••*!%<... 
Kisersini  Si  rmn  t.n. 


Lulrlphia 
I'liubunck 


Saa  Kom  is'. 
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Benda.  Julies— "The  Yoke  or  Pity.” 
(Translation  of  Benda’s  "  L’Ordination." 
by  Vincent  Benson.)  Probable  price  $1.20 
net;  by  mail.  $1.30. 

Hocsman,  La u hence — "King  John  of 
Jingalo.”  $1.35  net;  by  mail.  $1.45. 

Matter.  John— "Thn-e  Farms."  $1.20 
net;  by  mail.  $1.30. 

Rolland,  Romain— "Jean-Christophe: 
,  Journey’s  End."  Translated  by  Gilbert 
I  Cannan.  $1.50  net;  by  mail.  $1.62. 

Whitbchurce,  Victor— "A  Downland 
Corner."  $1.20  net;  by  mail.  $1.30. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Allen.  Frances  X.  S. — "Tho  Inva- 
ders.”  $1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Dowd.  Emma  C. — "Pollv  of  Lady  Gay 
Collage."  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  SLIM. 

Harrison.  Henry  S.— "V.  V.’s  Eyes. 
$1.35  net;  by  mail.  $1.48. 

Knihrs.  Harry  H. — "Stephen  March's 
Way."  SI. 25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Ladd,  Anna  Coleman — "The  Candid 
Adventurer."  $1.20  net;  by  mail.  $1.32. 

McEvot,  Charles — "Brass  Kaeee." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.35. 

Pryor,  Richard — "The  Burden  of  a 
Woman."  $1.36  net;  by  mail.  $1.47. 


For  Cun  ml  ii  — THK  CANADIAN  II 
Toronto  Montreal 


U.  JOHNS  MAN  VIM. K  CO..  LIMITED 
Wlnmprg  Vaixvairi 
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Use  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints 

Good  Paint  Costs  Nothing  (Dutch  Proverb) 

Y^OOD  PAINT  is  paint  that  effectively  beauti¬ 
fies  and  protects  surfaces. 

Unpainted  structures  rapidly  deteriorate. 

Good  paint  preserves  them.  Good  paints  all  con¬ 
tain  Oxide  of  Zinc. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
wv  do  not  make  paint.  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

A  let  of  pain’  manufutui- 
ns  leul  tier  on  requrtt. 


Paves,  Richard — "  Elementary  Jane. 
$1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Pkyce.  Richard— "Jezebel."  Signet; 
by  mail.  $1.47. 

Sinumaster,  Elsie  —  ."Gettysburg.'* 
$1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.10. 

Turnbull.  Margaret — "W.  A.  O.’s 
Tale."  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.07. 

John  Lane  Company 

Batterahy.  H.  Prevobt — "The  Silence 
of  Men."  $1 .25  net ;  by  mail.  S 1 .37. 

Bkntham.  Paul— "The  Fifth  Trumpot.” 
$1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Blundell,  Peter— "The  Finger  of  Mr. 
Bleo."  $1.25  net ;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Brentwood.  Evklyn— 1 "  Henry  K»-mp- 
ton."  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Calthhop,  Dion  Clayton— "St.  yum." 
$1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Cruttwell  Maud— "Fire  and  Front." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Dark,  Sidney— "The  Man  Who  Would 
Not  be  King."  $1 .25  net ;  by  mail.  $1  .37. 

France,  Anatole — "The  Aspirations  of 
Jean  Sirvien."  $1.75  net;  by  mail.  $1.90. 

France,  Anatole — "Jocastu  and  the 
Famished  Cat.'  $1.75  net :  by  mail,  $1.90. 

France.  Anatole— "M.v  Friend's 
Book."  $1.75  net;  by  mail.  $1.90. 

France.  Anatolf.— "The  Opinions  of 
Jfn'iine  Coignard."  $1.75  net;  by  mail, 
$1.90. 

Hise.  Muriel  — "April  Panhasard.” 
$1.35  let;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Holt.  Adelaide— "Outside  the  Ark.'! 
$1.25  net ;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Locke,  William  J.— "Stella  Maris.’! 
$1.35  net;  by  mail.  $1.47. 

MacDonald.  Ronald — "Lunehester  of 
Brazenose."  $1.30  net;  bv  mail.  $1.42. 

Mcnro.  H.  H.— "The  Unbearable  Baaa- 
ingion."  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Niven.  Frederick— "Hands  l*p."  $1.25 
net:  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Stevenson,  George — "T  op  h  a  in  ’  s 
Folly."  $1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Stranoeland.  Karin  Micoaelis — "The 
Governor."  $1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.32. 

Sturrock.  Dudley — "The  Distant 

Dnim."  $1.30  net:  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Vane.  George— "The  Love  Dream.” 
$1.25  net:  by  mail,  $1.37. 

\  if.hig.  Clara — "The  Son  of  Ilia 
Mol  her."  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 
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Little  Gray 
81.36. 

I  Heotberby." 
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15  DAYS’ 
FREE  TRIAL 


PRACTICAL 


WARNING! 


TheToledo  Metal  Furniture  Co.,  224  3  Dorr  St-,  Toledo, Ohio 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 

Martin,  Helen  R.  -“The  Para  tie.” 
$1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.37. 

Elliott.  Maodk — “Memoirs  of  Mi¬ 
mosa.”  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Van  Saanen,  Marie  Louise— “Wild 
Grapes.”  $1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Mompord,  Ethel  Watts— "Out  of  the 
Ashes."  $1.30  not;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Ida  Vera  Simonton— ”  Hell's  Play¬ 
ground.”  $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Hale,  Louise  Glosser—1 "Her  Soul  and 
Her  Body.”  $1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.42 
Siiekii an,  Perlet  Poore— "Tho  S  .  r.” 
$1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.32. 

Britt,  Albert— "The  Wind’s  Will.” 
$1.30  not;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Perry,  Stella  G.  C. — "Meliudy.” 
$1.20  not;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Little.  Brown  &  Co. 

Baker.  Etta  Anthony — "Miss 
lory."  $1,25  net;  by  mail.  $1.30. 

Bower,  B.  M.-r*Tho  1 
$1.25  not;  by  mail.  $1.30. 

Brebnkr,  Percy — "The 
Shoe.”  $1.25  not; 

Khskine.  Payne 

$1.35  not;  by  mail, 

Farnol,  Jeffrey — "Tho  Amateur  G« 
tloman."  $1.40  net;  by  mail.  $1.52. 

Hutchinson.  A.  S.  M.— “The  Happy 
Warrior."  $1,115  net;  by  mail,  $1.46 
Jordan,  Kate— "The  Cropping  Tid> 
$1.30  net  ;  by  mail.  $1.41. 

MacLeod,  Della  Campbell— "TIr 
Maiden  Manifest.”  $1.30  net;  by  mail. 
$1.41. 

Moroho.  John  A.— "The  Quarry." 
$1.25  not;  by  mail.  $1.30. 

Oppkniieim,  K.  Phillips — "The  Mi— 
chief  Maker."  *1.35  net;  by  mail.  $1  M 
Piiillpotts.  Eden — "Widecombo  Fair.” 
$1.35  not;  by  mail,  $1.46. 

Ray.  Anna  Chapin — “On  Board  tin- 
Heatio."  $1.30  not;  by  mail.  $1.41. 

Tayloii.  Mary  Imlay— "The  Lour 
Way."  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.36. 

Vance.  Louis  Joseph— "The  Da>  of , 
Days."  *1.25  net;  by  mail,  *1.36. 

Lonumanh.  Green  &  Co. 

Lowtii,  A. — “Doreen  Coasting."  $.’1  '<0 
net;  postage,  16  cents. 

"Waysido  Lamp*."  90  cents  net;  post¬ 
age,  fl  oents. 

Hauoakd,  Sir  Rider. — "Child  of 
Storm."  *1.35  net;  by  mail.  *1.45. 

Barnes,  R.  0.— "Out  of  the  Blue." 
*1.35  net;  postage,  10  mils. 

Loth  bop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

Bassett. Mary  E. Stone.— "A  Midsum¬ 
mer  Wooing."  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.46. 

The  Macmillan  Company 

Allen,  James  Lane— "A  Kentucky 
Cardinal."  (Macmillan  Modern  Fn- 
Library.)  50  cents  net;  by  mail.  60  r« 
Ali.cn,  James  Lane— "Tho  Reim 
Uw."  (Macmillan  Modorn  Fiction 
brary.)  50  cents  net;  by  mail,  60  cent 
Brown,  Alice— "Vanishing  Poin 
$1.25  not;  by  mail,  $1.38. 

Child,  Richard  Washburn — ” 
Hands."  (Macmillan  Modern  Fi< 
Library.)  50  cents  net;  by  mail,  60 
Churchill,  Winston — "Tho  Insid. 
tho  Cup."  $1.50  not;  by  mail.  $1.65. 

Copley,  Frank  Barkley — "Th< 
peachment  of  President  Israels."  ' 
net;  by  mail.  $1.08. 

Crockett,  S.  R. — "Patsy."  $1.25 
by  mail.  $1.38. 

Dandy.  Frank— "Concert  Pitch."  $ 

net;  by  mail,  $1.38. 

Davis.  William  Stearns — "A  Fr 
of  Cfflsar."  (Macmillan  Modern  Fi 
Library.)  50  cents  net;  by  mail.  60 


The  Closet  that 
Does  Not  Embarrass 
E  by  Noisy  Flushing 

r  The  installation  of  a 
!  Siwelclo  Closet  means 
freedom  from  the  noisy 
flushing  of  the  old-style 
i  closet,  which  reaches 
every  part  of  your  home 
and  always  seems  loudest 
when  guests  are  present. 
A  Siwelclo  is  valued  in 
ever}’ home  of  refinement, 
not  only  because  of  its 
noiselessness  but  for  its 
thorough  cleanliness. 


A  properly  installed  Siwelclo 
Closet  is  noiseless  because  we 
planned  it  to  be  noiseless,  but  it 
also  fulfills  ever)’  sanitary  require¬ 
ment— perfect  flushing,  security 
against  sewer  gas,  etc. 

Siwelclo  C1o>ets  are  made  ol 
Vitreous  China,  glazed  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  1000  degrees  higher 
than  is  possible  with  any  other 
material.  This  makes  a  surface 
that  actually  repels  dirt,  like  a 
china  plate.  Demonstrate  this 
dirt-resisting  quality  by  first  try¬ 
ing  to  mark  on  a  china  plate, 
then  on  a  kitchen  utensil  of 
white  enameled  iron. 

Trenton  Potteries  Co.  Solid  Por¬ 
celain  and  Vitreous  China  futures 
are  unequaled  for  service  or  beauty. 
If  you  ara  building  or  remodeling 
you  will  do  well  to  consult  with 
your  architect  about  their  installa¬ 
tion.  Your  plumber  will  install 
them  for  you  if  you  are  making 
your  own  plans. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

Trenton,  N.  U  5.A. 


non 

nt^. 


Trenton  Potteries  Company 


SIWELCLO 

Noiseless  Siphon  Jet 

CLOSET  - 


file  for  iHir  free  illustrat 
oklct  S-IJ# 

Bathrooms  of  Character 

liich  will  prove  a  valuul 


C  A  \  7C  C  Time-Space  Rent— 
V  •  and  Stationery 
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Fountain  Beverage 

Welch’s  is  not  a  man¬ 
ufactured  drink. 

It  is  not  a  make-believe,  but 
is  Nature's  own  combination 
of  healthful  and  delicious 
fruit  acids  arid  sweetness, 
just  as  they  have  been  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  skin  of 
the  grape. 


JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St-  N.  Y 

<trftA*  HAIISH  »VISBT) 

Order  ft  Filled  I  Send  for  Cololn. 


J  Lender  &  Co  Grand  forks  fill 


Every  Emery  Shirt 
is  Guaranteed  for 
fir,  color  and  wear. 


shirty 
for  one 
that  _ 


rs « 


A«  r»na  mi 


Thirst  -  quenching,  cooling, 
satisfying—  beneficial  to  old  or 
young.  Order  a  Welch 
Rickey  (with  lime  juice), 
Welch  Phosphite —or  just 
plain  Welch’s  at  the  fountain 
Be  sure  you  get  Welch's. 
Then  you  arc  certain  of  the 
purity  and  high  quality. 
Get  the  Welch  hahit- 
lt  i  one  that  icon  'tgety  ou 

If  von  cannot  obtain 
Welch**  ..f  your  dealer 
we  will  ship  a  trial  doz¬ 
en  pints,  espreta  pre¬ 
paid  east  of  Omalu, 
for  *5  00  Sample  four- 

The  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Co. 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 


Edwards,  Albert — "Comrade  Ycttft." 
$1.35  net  ;  hv  mail.  $1.49. 

"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden." 
(Macmillan  Modern  Fiction  Library.)  50 
cents  net;  by  mail.  GO  cents. 

Herrick.  Robert— "The  Common 
Lot."  (Macmillan  Modern  Fiction  Li¬ 
brary.)  50  cents  net;  by  mail.  CO  cents. 

Herrick.  Robert— "One  Woman's 

Life."  31-35  net;  by  mail.  $1.48. 

London,  J  »r a— r*  Burning  Day  light." 
i Macmillan  Mod.  rn  Fiction  Library.’  50 
cents  net;  by  mail.  60  cents. 

Lccak.  E.  V. — "Mr.  Ingleside.”  'Mac¬ 
millan  Mod.ro  Fiction  Library.)  50  cents 
net;  by  mail.  GO  cents. 

Netheh^ole,  S.  C. — "Wilsain."  SI -35* 
net;  by  mail.  $1.49. 

Norris.  Kathlien — "Poor,  Dear  Mar¬ 
garet  Kirby."  31.50  net;  bv  mnil.  $1.41. 

I'rtor  (Mias).  Rot.eh  A.— "The  Colo- 
ml’s  Story  "  Macmillan  Modern  Fiction 
Library.)  50  «  nt*  net;  by  mail.  00  cents. 

Roberts.  Charles  G.  D. — "The  Feel 
of  tlie  Furtive."  $135  net;  by  mail. $1.48. 

Roberts,  Charles  G.  D. — "Kings  in 
Rldle-”  (Macmillan  Modem  Fiction  Li¬ 
brary.)  50  cents  net;  bv  mail.  GO  cent*. 

Stephens.  J  aui:» — "The Crock  of  Gold.* 
f  1.25  net;  by  mail.  $134. 

Wells.  H.  G.-"WU*I»  of  Chance." 

Mai'inillan  Modern  Fiction  Ulnar}.)  50 
■  •  nts  net;  by  mail.  GO  cents. 

McBride,  Xabt  A  Co. 

Hi.ack,  Alexander  -"Thorncy.”  $1.25 
net:  by  mail. $137. 

lIvNOERniRP,  Ed*  ahd — "Gertrude." 
*1  25  net ;  by  mail.  $1.30. 

A.  C.  McClceo  A  Co. 

Mahon,  Grace  Saiitwell  and  Hilliard 
John  Northern — “Boar's  Clawa"  $1.30 
net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Perry,  Lawrence — "Holton  of  the 
Navy."  $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Walk,  Char.  E.  and  Lynch,  Millard—  1 
,  “Crimson  Cross."  $1.00  net;  by  mail, 
*1.09. 

Parrish,'  R  and  all— “Air  Pilot."  51.25 
net;  by  mail.  $137. 

Stuart,  Gerald  Vili.iers— "  White 
;  Shrine."  $1.25  net;  bv  mnil.  $1.37. 

Cortello,  F.  H.— "Girl  With  Two 
Selves."  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.11. 

Ryan.  Mar  ah  Ellis— "Woman  of  the 
Twilight."  $135  net;  by  mail.  $1.41). 

Rennet.  Robert  Arcs— “Out  of  tbn 
Depths."  $1.35  net;  by  mail.  $1.47. 

Methodist  Boor  Concern 

Chadwick.  Dr.  M.  Louise— " Bios 
Babi*>»." 

Funcn.  Lena  Leonard  -  "Un 
Stories.”  50  cents  net  isatiiaiil. 

SEYM.  Johanna — “Chd.  A  *tnr; 
the  Swiss  Mountain*  Translated  from 


M 
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Coward 

Shoe 


Men’s  Tan  Oxfords 

Low  Cut  Shoes  with  com- 
foit,  character  and  daaL 

Coward  Oxfords  arc  cool, 
pliant  and  perfect  fitting. 
Made  on  special  last  and  up¬ 
per  patterns,  which  give  a 
smart,  trim  effect  to  the  foot. 
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The  Food  That  Builds 
Rugged  Children 


Thousands  of  youngsters  ask  for  Heinz 
Peanut  Butter  every  meal.  Just  because  of  its 
delicious  flavor.  Parents  have  a  deeper  reason 
for  wanting  them  to  have  it.  Children’s  food 
must  go  into  growth,  as  well  as  satisfy  appetite. 
They  need  protein.  And 

Heinz  Peanut  Butter 

k  rich  In  this  valuable  element.  Little  folks  ravel  In  It  while  It  build* 
them  up.  The  choice**  peanut*,  puked  over  and  over  to  exclude  nil 
but  the  perfect  kernel!— roasted  till  the  delicate  flavor  Is  fully  brought 
out  — then  salted  and  ground. 

St  £5  oTtlT  bu"'r'  0"  Have  You  Tried  the  New 

57  Varieties  Heinz  Spaghetti? 

And  giown  folk*  rival  children  —  Real  ItalianStvIe 
in  demanding  Heins  Peanut  But-  with  that  deli-  ^ 

ter.  Many  housewives  use  It  for  cate  finer  flavor—  - 

cooking  and  for  the  table.  Fine  the  piquancy  und 
for  luncheon  sandwiches.  Get  a  richness  of  tlio 
jar  today.  dish  as  served  In  KQ| 

|  -r<,  r,  fitinf  ,he  raost 

£<kl.*  Tom',  to  *  aUraDtl  °( 

HI  u  .  p  Better  even  than 

•  J.  Heinz  L-o.  ^  bome-mad*. 


Ovtr  80.000  Vililori  Inir—<l  I A*  Htmi 
Mo4,l  K.u h.n.  Evmty  Ynr 


UENCY  of  practice,  convenience  of  club  grounds  and  the 
husiastic  help  of  skilful  and  competitive  shooter*  makes  pro- 
with  the  shotgun  easy  to  attain,  and  provides  delightful 
—  recreation. 

e  Read  The  Story  of  Trapshooting  and  “Hints  to 

.  » — i - - - — |  Beginners  "  by  an  expert- 

encrd  shooter. 

\39fVn  Bl.  t  1 

WMB  ■  r  :• 

DU  PONT  POWDER  COMPANY.  Wilmington.  Del. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 


Gallizier.  Nathan — “The  Hill  of 
Venus."  $1.35  net;  postpaid.  $1.50. 

Porter,  Eleanor  H. — "  Poll  van  aa.  ‘  The 
Glad  Book.”’  $1.25  not;  postpaid.  S1.40. 

Waitt,  Isabel  Woodman— "The  What- 
Shall-I-Do  GirL"  $1.25  net;  postpaid. 
$1.40. 

Breitenbach,  Louise  M. — "Alma's 
Sophomore  Year."  $1.50. 

Stuart.  Eleanor— "Sunbridge  Girls  at 
Six  Star  Ranch."  $1.15. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

Dell,  E.  M.— "The  Knave  of  Dia¬ 
monds."  Frontia.  $1.35  net;  by  mail, 
$1.50. 

O’Connor.  T.  B.— "  Little  Thank  You." 
Frontis.  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.35. 

Alexander.  M. — "The  Port  of  Dreams." 
$1.25  not;  by  mail.  $1.50. 

Jordan.  H. — "  Patchwork  Comedy." 
$1.30  not;  by  mail.  $1.45. 

Giiibon,  P. — "Tho  Adventures  of  Miss 
Gregory."  8  Ulus.  $1.35  net;  by  mail, 

Hiluers,  A.— "Who  laughs  Last." 
$1.25  not;  by  mail.  $1.40. 

Litchfield,  0.  D. — "The  Burning  Ques¬ 
tion."  $1.25  net;  hy  mail.  $1.40. 

White,  P.— "Ashes  and  Sparks.”  $1.25 
not:  by  mail.  $1.40. 

Diver,  M.— "Tho  Hero  of  Herat." 
Frontis.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.05. 

Maenamam— "  Fringe  of  tho  Desert." 
SI. 35  net;  hy  moil,  $1.50. 

Flemino  H.  Revell  Company 

Dwight,  Henry  Otis— "A  Muslim  8ir 
Galahad."  $1.00  not. 

Lerrioo,  Charles  11. — "  Doc  Williams." 
$1.25  not. 

Duncan.  Norman— "Tho  Brat  of  a  Bad 
Job."  $1.00  not. 

Stanlf.y,  Caroline  Abbot — "Tho  Mas¬ 
ter  of  The  Oaks.'"  $1.25  net. 

Lauoiilin,  Clara  K.— "Tho  Penny 
Philanthropist."  $1.00  net. 

HuoiiKK.  Rupert — "Miss  318  and  Mr. 
37."  75  cents  net. 

Ludlow,  James  M.  — " 1  Avanti!'  Gari¬ 
baldi's  Battlo  Cry."  $1.25  net. 

Sanobter,  Margaret  K.— ' "Eastover 
Parish."  $1.01)  not. 

Smith,  Mary  Elizabeth— "  In  Bethany 
House."  $1.25  not. 

Arnold.  Winifred — "Mis'  Bassett's 
Matrimony  Bureau.”  $1.00  net. 

Thurston,  I.  T.— "Tho  Scout-Master  of 
Troop  5."  $1.00  not. 

Stewart,  Mary — "Once  Upon  a  Timo 
Tales."  $1.25  not. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Fox,  JonN,  Jr.— "The  Heart  of  the 
Hills."  Illus.  $1.35  net;  by  mail.  $1.46. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson  "Tho  Land  of 
the  Spirit."  Illus.  $1.20  net;  hy  mail, 
$1.31. 

Horncno.  E.  W.— "Witching  HilL” 
Illus.  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.30. 

Morris,  Gouverneur — "The  Penalty." 
Illus.  $1.35  net;  by  mail.  $1.40. 

Hewlett.  Maurice—  Law  of  Proser¬ 
pine."  $1.35  net;  by  mail.  $1.45. 

Greene,  Frances  Nimmo — "The  Right 
of  tho  Strongest.”  $1.35  net;  by  mail. 
$1.46. 

Whitman,  Stephen  French— "The  Isle 
of  life.”  $1.35  not;  by  mail.  $1.40. 

Small,  Matnard  &  Co. 

Bartlett,  Frederick  Orin— "Whip- 
pen."  50  cents  net;  by  mail.  56  cents. 

Bowen.  Robert  Adoer — "Uncharted 
Sea a.”  $1.35  not;  by  mail.  SI. .50. 

Delano,  Edith  Barnard — "Zebedee 
V."  $1.20  net;  by  mail.  $1.35. 

Kelly,  Eleanor  Mercf.iv — "Tova  the 
Unlike."  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
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Vitalized  Rubber  calls 
a  halt  on  “Short  Mileage! 


always  at  your  Service 


Phillips,  Mary  E. — "Tommy  Treg- 
ennis."  SI .20  net;  by  mail.  $1.35. 

Strmdbero,  August — “  The  Confese.on 
of  a  Fool."  81.35  net ;  by  mail.  $1  .,50. 

Van  Loan,  Charles  E. — "Inside  the 
Ropes."  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  81.40. 

Van  Loan,  Charles  K.— "The  Lucky 
Seventh."  81.25  not;  by  mail,  $1.40. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 

Johnson.  Owen— “The  Sixty-first  Sec¬ 
ond. "  $1.35  net;  by  mail,  81.47. 

Ferrer,  Edna — "Roast  Beef,  Medium  ." 
81.20  not;  by  mail.  $1.30. 

Author  op  "To  M.  L.  O."— "The  Life 
Mask."  $1.30  net;  by  mail,  81.42. 

Prol'TT.  Olive  Hicoins— "Bobbie,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager."  81.25  net;  by  mail.  81.37. 

Maroceritte,  Victor — "The  Frontier* 
of  the  Heart."  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Goldie,  V. — "The  Declension  of  llenrv 
d’Albiac."  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Goad,  Harold  Elsdale — "The  Kin*' 
dom."  81.25  not;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Bindloss,  Harold — "  Ranching  for 

Sylvia."  $1.30  not;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Sturgis  <*c  Walton  Company 

Huhlrut,  Edward  II. — "Lanogan, 

Amateur  Detectivo."  81.25  not;  by  mail, 

$1.37. 

W  ilaon.  John  Flemi.no— "The  Prin- 

B_of  Sorry  Valloy."  $1.25  not;  by  moil, 

7. 

Wilson,  John  Fleming— "Tnd  Shel¬ 
don,  Boy  Scout:  Stories  of  His  Patrol." 
$1  net;  by  mail.  $1.12. 

Seaman,  Augusta  IIuiell— "  Little 
Ma'm’aelle  of  tho  W’ilderncas."  $1.25  not; 
by  mail.  $1.37. 

Partridge,  Kmelyn  Nehcomii  (Retold 
by)— "Glooacap,  The  Gn^t  Chief,  and 
Other  Stories:  Legends  of  tho  Miemoe  In 
dians."  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  81.37. 

Marriott,  Chittenden— "Sallv  C..a 
tleton.  Southerner."  $1.25  net;  postpaid, 
$1.37. 

Com ro rt,  W ill  Levi noton— "  Tho  Koa  I 
of  Living  Men.  $1.25  net:  postpaid.  $1.37 
Wells,  Carolyn— "The  Maxwell  My  a- 


In  our  laboratories  today  it  is  a  simple 

matter  to  take  pure,  young,  lusty  rubber — direct 

a  from  the  trees  of  the  tropics 

— and  put  it  through  a  process 
that  toughens  it  for  road  wear 
and  yet  retains  an  abundance 

•Thousands  of  these 
Vitalized  Rubber  Tires  have 
been  put  to  every  severe  test 

Sssible  and  they  have  delivered  the  “More 
ileage”  you  have  demanded. 

In  addition  you  will  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Perfect  3- Point  Rim  Contact,  also  the 
No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires — 
you  can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims 
at  any  of  the 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Family? 

Your  do«ior  »iii  ^ 

■»  Af  i  ••  B|  >♦  —  _  j 

Irittraior  w’lkh  U  f  (  •{■ 

cannot  kepi  clear.  II  I  1[Y| 

ar.d  wholf*om«.  at  E 
you  can  /-./>  keep  HI  1 


Uit  Monro* 
dangtnmi  IO  you* 
family. 

The  Monro*  it  lh« 

only  Rffrijeralor 
with  G»nuin* 
Solid  Porcelain 
Food  Compartment 


John  C.  Winbton  Co. 

Sinclair,  Upton— "Sylvia."  $1.20  net 
by  mail.  $1.34. 

Duval,  G.  R. — "Written  in  the  Sand 
<1.20  net;  by  mail.  $1.31. 

McKenna,  Stephen— "The  Hcluctaui 
Lover."  $1.20  net;  by  mail.  81.34. 

Freeman,  R.  Austin — "The  Mvaterv 
of  31.  New  Inn."  $1.20  net. 


IRON  RAILING 

Entrance  Gates 

WIRE  FENCING 

of  all  designs  and  for  all  purposes. 
Heavy  afl-palvanized  Undimbable 
Fences  for  Estate  Boundaries  and 
Industrial  Properties. 

Tennis  Court  Enclosures 

a  specialty 

Correspondence  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  furnished. 

F.  E.  CARPENTER  CO. 

852  PoiUl  Eoildmf  NEW  YORK 


Never 

Sold 


4  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  ARCTIC 


which  can  be  k*pt  f 
I’Uce*  for 

IrwKi  which  in  tu/n  fKW*  •» 
cheat*  porcelain***.****- 
of  white.  unbreakable  - 
u* h  tb*ck—  tu** 
Chip,  or  absorb  iik»ii 
Cl»  .in ed  as  a  China  bo* 
n«l  a  ainrlc  • 
any  otlu  r  lo*lcinx  l" ac-  ■ 
grrmn  o!  didvax  and  d 
ot*<  for 


Mlkkelctn.  FJomr.  Lost  In  the  Arctic.  8to. 
Pp.  395.  New  ^ork:  George  H.  Doran  Company 

35  net. 

Arctic  expeditions  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  undertaken  to  make  sur¬ 
veys — geographical  and  meteorological 
and  those  dispatched  to  rescue  from  possi¬ 
ble  death  those  who  have  started  out  but 
aot  returned,  or.  at  least,  to  recover  their 
notes  and  diaries  for  the  licnefit  of  the 
scientific  world.  The  writer  and  explorer 
whose  book  is  before  us  made  his  voyage 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  and  bringing 
back  the  relics  of  a  predecessor.  This  pre- 


Ahoul  Rr< 

lr>a«>aton 


wlii<h  «»pl»  "•  all 

h*m;  lo  VUdtryully  tgru  - 

of  liunx— h»w  to  hive  L 
nom filing  »« 

longer,  without  tpnihrg 

doun  ice  l*  II>—  bow  t- •  g 

ftckOCAi— doiiux  i  b»]U 

MONROE  REFRICIRATOR 


DU 

eel  from 

f  t 

*,Ml  tfOff 
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i 
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doccssor  was  Mr.  L.  Mylius  Erichseo,  w  ho 
8  tar  tod  in  1906  to  survey  the  as  yet  unex¬ 
plored  coast  of  northeast  Greenland,  cov¬ 
ering  over  six  degrees  of  latitude  from  Cape 
Bismarck  to  Capo  Bridgemann.  Altho  he 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  survey  and 
making  valuable  scientific  discoveries,  he 
and  his  companions  perished.  The  voyage 
of  Ejnar  Mikkolsen  was  entemi  upon 
partly  to  look  out  for  the  ill-fated  men  and 
partly  in  an  attempt  to  recover  their  jour¬ 
nals.  They  found  several  reports  of  the 
lost  explorer,  one  dated  Septembe  r  12,  1907. 


call  now  material.  It  reveals  to  u-  new 
facts  with  regard  to  the  coast  of  Greenland 
and  over  which  the  hardships  of  th.  jour¬ 
ney  are  roliovod  by  days  of  plenty  and  -un 
shine.  Added  to  this  there  is  a  personal 
olomont  in  tho  descriptions  and  adventun  - 
which  mako  tho  book  readable  and  inter¬ 
esting  even  to  tho  reader  who  cares  littl. 
for  meteorology,  scientific  navigation,  or 
ohortography.  Wo  become  acquainted 
with  tho  personnel  of  tho  expedition,  and 
there  is  a  choerfulness  and  almost  gai-ly 
in  the  tono  of  the  narrative  that  we  feci  it 
has  boon  a  pleasure  to  travel  with  Captain 
Mikkolsen  through  tho  various  Mien.-*  «f 
his  advonturous  routo.  This  route  i*  **t 
forth  in  a  capital  map,  and  the  text  illus¬ 
trated  with  balf-tonos.  and  as  fur  ns  *. 
havo  tested  it  the  index  is  full  and  accurate. 

MISS  COMAN’S  WORK  ON  THE 
WEST 


GUARANTEED 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


npH  E  bathroom  made  sanitary  and  beautiful  with 
'Standard"  fixtures — is  an  investment  in  clean¬ 
liness  and  comfort  from  which  the  whole  family 
draw  daily  dividends  in  pleasure  and  in  health. 
The  Guarantee  Label  each  piece  hears,  is  our  spe¬ 
cific  assurance  to  you  of  highest  sanitary  quality 
and  a  long  life  of  splendid  service. 

Genuine  *1u«4«kT  future*  for  the  who  demand  ‘SUsiUnT  quality  ut 
Home  and  for  Schools, OfEc«  Build-  expense.  All  ‘Su-tard*  fixture*. 

jnB** .  |*‘,ldic  Institution*,  etc.. _are  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
identified  by  the  Greenland  <  K»ld  no  fixture  is  genuine  unlrss  it  bears 
l  alxl,  *nh  flie  exception  ol  one  ,  .  r  t  i  i  i  .  .  •  t 

brand  of  bath.  bearing  the  Red  and  lk*t  l*aranU* ,n U>avo,d 
Black  Label  which  while  of  the  substitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  spe- 
first  quality  of  manufacture,  have  cify  "*•****  goods  in  writing  (not 
a  slightly  thinner  enameling,  and  vcibally)  and  make  sure  that  you 
thus  meet  the  requirement »  of  those  get  them. 

Standard  Sar.itai^  Iflfc.  Co.  Dept.  35,  PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Coman,  Katharine.  Economic  ll«-«l.inl»c» 
of  the  Rar  W#»l.  Vol.  I.  Explore**  and 

Vol.  II.  American  SalUara.  Iflustrated  (loth.  41*.  M 
450  pp.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  |l  ae« 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  reading  and  study-  | 
ing  publio  that  one  who  is  tin  expert 
economic  historian  and  who  bus  air.  ad) 
mado  a  reputation  with  her  "Industrial  Hiv 

toryof  the  United  States,”  should  Iwv.  g.  n,  (  *1 

further  and  succvaafully  coin  pi  *  •  i  V 

cinl  study  of  a  period  and  a  aubj‘-t  that  CM 
will  be  scon  to  be  increasingly  ini|"»rtnnt  , 
tho  days  unfold.  Wo  hear  mu- 1  now  of  W 
••  problems  of  tho  Pacific.”  Had  it  not  kvl 
been  for  tho  advance  of  Ameri-an  -  Ml.  r- 
and  their  American  hardihoo I  into  th. 

Far  West.  American  diplomatic-  might  M 
have  striven  in  vain  to  gain  a  Pacific  out-  K™ 
look,  and  Russia,  Spain,  France,  England,  t- 
— who  knows?— might  have  be-  n  playing  lU lu 
America’s  part  in  tho  Far  East.  - 

.V*  may  bo  expected  from  Wellesley’s  HE/ 
emcrilut  professor  of  economics,  the  work  is  ; 
a  serious  illuminating  study.  Miss  Coman 
does  w’ell  ill  letting  some  of  the  adventure  I 
and  romanticism  slip  in.  for  that  is  true  to  I 
t  be  sources.  After  a  section  on  t  he  Spanish 
occupation  and  the  earliest  colonizing  of 
New  Mexico,  Louisiana.  Texas,  and 
California,  tho  writer  turns  northward  and 
reviews  the  beginnings  of  the  Northwest 
and  the  fur  trade.  In  the  first  volume 
there  naturally  figure  large  the  famous 
expeditions  of  Pike.  La  Salle.  Ledyard.  and 
Lewis  and  Clark,  and  the  competing  fur 
companies.  The  second  treats  of  the  rise  j  MB 
and  flood  of  transcontinental  migration ,  i*wt 


LOOK -A  WATERPROOF  SILK  SUMMER  HAT 

»  Harvard  ’  ’  —  4  •’  ••  tlj  —  *»” 

M«anliOB«!  Hf»»  L  «!*..  I  tab.  aervtr^b^  Of  *>'- 
••-V  ••  rwWr*:  abwpbwrd  *U»d.  irk  *t*j  ;  Ubl  t 

r*«  M  tW  Hazard’  only  t4  US.  W 
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Ju»t  a  "Twist  of  the  Wriat”  Start*  or 

The  im  Uxiut  ur  no-  .1  wrh  In  H-kudU.  «4  I 

liumrrly  Ilnur  by  -urn'll,  al  a  i-aal  of  J  read  a  -eeh 
uib.u  I  lion  ■  j  uili  o(  dollar*  la  -..I.  lull.  Savina  »k|,  „ 
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Athletic  Union  Suit 

Licensed  under 
Klosed-Krotch  Patents 


undergarment  of  absolute  com- 
easy  fitting  and  possessing  an 


Here  is  the  summer 
fort.  Light,  cool, 
exclusive  advantage  over  all  underwear  of  this  style 

— the  most  important 
improvement  since  the 

introduction  of  ath¬ 
letic  underwear.  The 
crotch  is  closed  as  in  a 
pair  of  drawers.  Front 
and  rear  openings  are 
separate.  No  edges  or 
buttons  between  the  legs 
to  bind  or  cut  Seat  flap 
is  buttoned  so  it  can  t 
gap  or  roll  up  in  folds. 

This  i»  the  only  garment  of 
this  style  licensed  under  the 
Kloied-Krotch  patents.  Iden¬ 
tity  il  by  the  label.  At  your 
dealer's,  or  he  cm 
from  us.  $1  and  up. 


„ _ MAn. 

CHICAGO 


with  special  emphasis  on  Missouri  terri¬ 
tory,  Oregon,  the  Mormon  movement,  and 
the  fascinating  record  of  California's  rise* 
into  prominence.  The  final  section  briefly 
considers  the  slavery  question,  the  Pacific* 
railroad,  and  the  inducement*  to  settle¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Homestead  Act.  With 
this  the  “  beginnings  "  end. 

In  all  of  the  record  Miss  Coman  has 
carefully  avoided  tho  Scylla  und  Chary  b- 
dis  of  being  loo  detailed  on  the  one  hand 
and  too  general  on  the  other.  She  has 
avoided  also  the  complications  of  diplo¬ 
matic  affairs,  and  yet  has  included  enough 
to  show  how  the  economic  progress  of  tho 
territory  molded  the  turn  of  events  more 
inexorably  than  any  other  factor.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  extracts  from  many  authors  not 
generally  accessible  will  make  the  book  u 
source  for  illustrations  as  well  os  of  sound 
opinions.  A  complete  bibliography  and 
full  index  round  out  an  important  historical 
and  economic  survey. 

THE  BROAD  FEATURES  OF  ROMAN 
HISTORY 

Ktobart,  J.  C.  (M.A.I.  The  (Irandrur  That  Wii 
Rome.  A  Survey  ot  Komsn  Cultur*  anil  Civilisa¬ 
tion.  Largr  Svo,  xivll-S&S  pp.  London)  Sldswlck 
fc  Jackaun.  30a.  M. 

This  companion  volume  to  **  The  Olory 
That  Was  Greece  "  (published  in  1011  by 
the  same  author),  doe*  for  Homo  what  was 
already  so  well  done  for  Greece.  The  note 
that  is  struck  and  maintained  is  found  in 
tho  remark  in  the  Introduction  that  Romo 
"had  to  do  for  the  West  what  Alexander 
had  attempted  for  the  East."  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  tasks  is,  however,  taken  into 
account,  via.,  that  while  Greece  dealt  with 
rival  ancient  but  decudcnt  civilizations, 
the  Homan  for  the  moat  port  faced  war¬ 
like  but  unsophisticated  barbarians.  The 
former  lecturer  on  history  in  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege.  Cambridge,  has  gathered  hi*  iihito- 
tive  around  six  nuclei — The  Beginning*  or 
Home;  Conquest;  The  l.a*t  Century  of 
the  Republic;  Augustus;  Augustan  Horne; 
and  The  Growth  of  the  Empire.  To  these 
an*  added  an  epilog,  which  sketched 
rapidly  the  decline  of  Home,  including  tho 
brilliant  |M'riods  of  Aurelian  with  his  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Mithreism,  and  of  Constantine 
with  his  patronage  of  Christianity;  a 
chronological  summary  and  bibliography 
(the  latter  the  only  really  inadequate  piece 
of  work  in  the  volume) ;  and  an  Index.  Wo 
must  note  also  the  presence  of  a  series  of 
illustrations  on  heavy  paper  (some  of  them 
in  color  and  all  of  exceptionally  fine  qual¬ 
ity)  the  enumeration  und  description  of 
which  fill  over  fifteen  pages. 

As  a  review  of  the  broad  features  of  Ho¬ 
man  history — taking  that  in  its  broad 
sense  as  including  government,  statecraft, 
social  and  political  development,  law,  urt, 
literature,  philosophy,  religion,  and  inoruls 
— the  work  is  satisfying.  Here  ore  sketched 
rather  than  portrayed  the  virtue*  and  d«*- 
feets  of  Homan  character,  tho  successes 
and  failures  of  public  administration,  and 
the  Hood  and  ebb  of  vigor  ill  the  body 
politic  and  social.  The  objects  under  re¬ 
view  change  in  the  discussion  so  rapidly, 
yet  easily,  that  the  fatigue  which  some¬ 
times  attends  the  muling  of  history  is  un¬ 
felt.  The  illustrations  relieve  the  eye  and 
satisfy  the  artistic  instinct,  while  they 
make  rvnl  to  the  mind  the  substance  of  tho 
letterpress. 

The  publishers'  part  is  nobly  done.  For 
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adornment  or  for  use  this  and  the  com¬ 
panion  volume  are  well  suited. 

PACIFIC  PROBLEMS 

Foi,  Frank.  Problem*  of  the  Paelfle.  Cloth, 
pp.  SIM.  Bo. ton:  Small.  Maynard  &  Co.  $2.nat 

English  writers  seem  bound  to  try  to 
awaken  America  to  the  importance  of  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific  and  to  tho  neces¬ 
sity  of  standing  by  Great  Britain  whatever 
happens.  Mr.  Lawton’s  able  book  had 
much  to  say  of  that,  and  now  Mr.  Fox 
comes  pleading  the  same  cause.  The  thesis 
of  tho  latter’s  book  is  that  tho  next  great 
struggle  of  civilization  will  come  in  the 
Pacific  basin  and  the  prize  will  be  the 
supremacy  of  tho  world.  "  Shall  it  go  to 
tho  white  race  or  tho  yellow  race?  If 
to  the  white  raoo,  will  it  bo  under  the 
British  flag,  or  the  Hag  of  tho  United 
States,  or  of  some  other  nation?  ”  This 
is  n  bold  stating  of  tho  problem,  but  it  begs 
tho  question  os  to  whether  on©  nation  alone 
oan  or  will  dcsiro  so  to  dominate  before 
thoro  occurs  a  coalition  of  two  powers  or 
more.  Is  tho  history  of  European  jealousy 
to  repeat  itself  in  tho  East? 

Fortunately  Mr.  Fox  in  the  main  deals  with 
more  immediate  issues,  and  ho  docs  it  in  a 
lively  journalistic  fashion — so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  one  sometimes  hesitates  to  trust 
the  "head-liner”  style.  He  takes  up  in 
succession  the  political  ami  strategic 
situations  of  each  of  the  important  powers 
concerned,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
position  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
Population,  industry,  naval  and  military 
strength,  natural  resources,  all  cornu  in  for 
their  sharo  of  consideration. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Americans  are 
his  chapter*  on  the  United  State*  and  tho 
Panama  Canal  ns  giving  an  Englishman's 
view  of  us.  Being  positively  certain  of 
American  ambitions  for  tho  Pacific,  he 
•ays: 

"Supposing,  then,  tho  United  State*  to 
continue  her  present  commercial  ami  in¬ 
dustrial  progress;  supposing  her  to  grad¬ 
ually  tighten  her  hold  on  tho  rest  of  tho 
American  continent:  supposing  her  to 
overcome  certnin  centrifugal  forces  now  at 
work,  the  problem  of  tho  Pacific,  should 
tho  United  State*  decido  to  play  a  'lone 
hand,'  will  bo  solved.  It  will  become  an 
American  lake,  prolmhly  after  a  terrible 
struggle  In  which  the  pretensions  of  the 
yellow  race  will  be  shattered,  possible 
after  another  fratricidal  struggle,  in  which 
British  possessions  in  the  Pacific.  Austra¬ 
lia.  and  Now  Zealand,  equally  with  Canada, 
will  bo  forced  to  obedience.” 

Ono  wonder*  whether  the  wildest  Am¬ 
erican  imperialist  dreams  over  equaled 
those  of  Mr.  Fox  in  trying  to  think  Ameri¬ 
can  thoughts  before  Americans  think 
them  !  Again: 

“If  the  American  citizen  to-day  is  con¬ 
sidered  ns  tho  ho  wore  a  British  citizen  of 
some  generations  back,  with  a  healthv 
young  appetite  for  conquest  still  uncloved, 
some  idea  near  the  truth  will  be  reached. 
But  since  the  deference  exacted  by  public 
opinion  nowadays  compels  some  degree  of 
pretense  and  does  not  permit  us  to  parade 
our  souls  naked,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
United  State*  citizen  will  adop*  the  frank 
arid  freobooting  attitude  of  the  Elizabethan 
Englishman  when  he  was  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  his  empire  by  methods  inspired 
somewhat  by  piracy  as  well  as  patriotism. 
.  .  .  It  was  sufficient  for  Francis  Drake 
to  know  that  a  settlement  was  Spanish  and 
rich.  Tho  attack  followed.  The  United 
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States  needs  to  know  that  a  possession  is 
foreign,  is  desirable,  and  is  grossly  ill- 
governed  before  she  will  move  a  remon¬ 
strance  in  the  sacred  name  of  Libert  v.  Sinoe 
good  government  is  an  ideal  which  seldom 
cornea  at  all  close  to  realization,  and  tho 
reputation  of  no  form  of  administration 
can  survive  the  ordeal  of  resolute  foreign 
criticism,  the  practical  difference  is  slight. 
The  American  Empire  will  grow  with  the 
benediction  always  of  a  high  moral  pur¬ 
pose;  but  it  will  grow." 

The  book  will  provoke  much  thought, 
and  with  Americans  occasional  smiles.  In 
its  references  to  current  events  the  book  is 
at  points  a  year  behind. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Birth*.  Samuel  G.  The  Making  of  a  News¬ 
paper  Man.  12 mo.  pp.  239.  Philadelphia:  Henry 
Alumna  Company. 

Mr.  Blythe  must  have  suffered  all  his 
life  from  the  pun  ao  easily  perpetrated  on 
his  surname;  but  that  word  is  tho  only 
ono  which  adequately  describes  the  spirit 
in  which  he  has  pursued  his  toilsome  way 
from  the  most  bumble  to  ono  of  the  best 
positions  in  contemporary  journalism. 
His  volume  is  not  an  account  of  the  ma¬ 
king  of  a  newspaper  man  in  the  abstract— 
that  is,  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  text-book 
sort,  but  rather  a  bit  of  autobiography, 
illustrative  of  way*  and  moans  by  which 
men  rise  in  this  adventurous  and  strenu¬ 
ous  field  of  labor 
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Permanent  Roof 
for  Finest  Homes 


Guaranteed 


for  10  Year a 


HeO.  (iaro«t  or  Grtr  Om.  Natural 
Color  MUnal«i  of  rin*l?  Cruihrtl  Mato  o 
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REYNOLDS 

Asphalt  Shingles 


He  bas  unconsciously  ! 
disclosed  to  his  readers  some  of  the  se¬ 
crets  of  his  advancement.  Mr.  Blythe  | 
was  made  for  succeas  in  journalism  and 
deserve*  all  ho  has  got  from  it. 

Roberlt.  Charles  G.  D.  The  Feel  of  The 

*>Ml.e.  Pd.  SM.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1 1.3ft. 

This  is  a  collection  of  storie*.  some  or 
them  previously  published,  by  ono  of  our 
most  popular  animal  writers,  popular  be-  j 
cause  he  write*  from  aelual  knowledge 
and  experience,  inspired  by  real  affection 
for  the  denizens  of  the  woods.  And  his 
tales  are  full  of  interest  for  both  young 
and  old.  The  author’s  descriptions  ore 
poetin  and  graphic,  lie  relates  dramatio 
and  pathetic  episodes  in  tho  live*  of  tho 
lynx,  rabbit,  moose,  bat.  or  deer  with  a 
sympathetic  touch  which  makes  the  lives 
of  the  animals  vivid  and  enthralling.  Best 
of  all.  however.  Mr.  Kobcrts  does  not  dis¬ 
tort  the  truth  in  order  to  make  his  stories 
more  thrilling,  but  tells  an  unvarnished 
tale  of  animal  life  and  its  Natural  tragedies. 
The  stories  are  fascinating  and  the  form 
of  narrative  most  entertaining. 

Campbell.  Cyril.  Th*  Balkan  War  Drama. 

»*o.  rkm.  New  York:  McHr.de.  Nui  *  Com- 
pooy.  *1.4#. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  a  special  eorrespon- 
dent  or  the  London  Timet  who  was  wise 
enough  to  follow  the  intimation  that  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  press  would  have  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  acquiring  information  if  they 
remained  in  the  capitals  than  if  they  left 
for  the  front.  He.  therefore,  obtained  the 
best  information  available,  and  gives  us  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  Balkan  situation 
before  the  war.  the  circumstances  that  com¬ 
pelled  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and 
the  character  of  each  nation  engaged  in 
the  struggle.  It  is  convenient  thus  early 
to  see  the  eharaeter  of  the  Balkan  War  and 
the  battles,  including  Kunianovo.  so  well 
described.  The  pliotographs  add  to  the  1 
value  of  this  timely  work,  which  does  credit 
to  the  daring  and  judgment  of  it'  clever 
author. 
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keep*  out  the  flics  and  mosquitos  that  come  in 
with  the  Spring  time.  You  needn’t  raise  the  wreens  an 
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”  Better  than  marble.” 

A  splendid  caample  of  the  fine  cabinet  work  for  which 
The  Brunswtck-Balkc-Collender  Company  tun  been 
famous  for  over  half  a  century.  At  the  factory  price. 
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ed  refrigerator.  (aw 
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Make  new  walls  and  ceding* 
of  BEAVER  BOARD— and 
they  will  never  crack. 

THAT’S  one  great  Beaver 
Board  advantage  over 
lath  and  plaster— and  there 
are  forty  others. 
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As  clouds  sweep  over  the  moon. 

The  hosts  of  the  dead  pass  by: 

They  veil  the.  terrible  lace . 

The  Inviolate  face,  of  the  sky. 

They  fill  the  winds  of  the  world 

MIA  the  sound  of  their  yentle  breath ; 
They  temper  the  ollltrr  of  life 
Dy  the  merciful  shadow  of  death. 

How  should  we  hear  our  life 

Without  tho  friendship  of  the  happy  dead? 

The  many-meahed  deceit 

Of  sense.  heart  a  cold  and  bent. 

The  feverish  strife. 
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house.  Easy,  gliding,  flexible  motion— comfort  itself.  Safe, 
durable,  non -destructible — can  be  left  outside  all  year.  The 
only  swing  with  noise  leu  bearings.  Write  for  leaflet  D.  . 

V  NOLL  BROS.  &  SMITH,  SKSS££±rf:  C 


We  KTopc  our  way 

Toward  the  peopled  splendors  of  tbdr  day? 
They  see 

Thu  stedfast  purpose  of  eternity. 
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You  could 

dip  tW\sS 


house  in 
water  / 


Few  of  Theodosia  Garrison's  poems  ap- 
Pw  in  the  magazine*  nowadays.  Those 
thal  we  find  show  that  she  haa  retained  her 
power  over  rime  and  rhythm  and  ha- 

pained  in 


A  Graduation  Gift 

—the  graduate  hlm-rlf  would  <hoo>* 
« "ung  men,  capecullr,  proud  tu 
o«n  a  Gfu*B  V within  Watch-proud 
of  the  admiration  iudhtioctlra  beauty 
alwav*  wins— proud  of  the  reputation 
It  give*  them  for  pronptam  and 


>gor  and  concentration.  W. 
tale  the  folloain*  poem  from  Harper 

Magazine. 

The  Dreamers 


APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH  / 

liquid  rt-tumt  roMlna  which  beromn  an  In-  ft 
■••■I4r  |«>1  cl  tfar  will.  —  Un«  all  pnm  and  / 
■  n,  l>  *i> b>  ItanJ  ..  rim..  I,.,nll|.„.,|.  / 
JWMtUW.  Oirn  uniform  an- tit  coii—.  / 
ncuftlNnl  la  a  variety  of  uhm.  ^ 

Trua-Con 

Waterproofing  / 

Paste  < 

u.-ro*  WalrrmooAni  Paata,  added  to  tha  / 
•  »f  tn  Mm. rrn  .r ot.  It.akre  .tanorrir  •(  l  £ 
CIO  Walla  •  «  aiwl  itmuuftfcsnf  La*  II  f 

r„  you  Luikl.  iXjoi  t»«v<i  *  'Ssnl«*ilr*goJ'  / 
M<  ^ 

rvar  fvUar  damiif  Wiltr  up  for  free  adrlca.  / 

r-vu  tu  KOT  ,i»>»  Tfjpa-Caa  Water*  / 
-  in*  1  it-iut  to  Wine  for  full  lofoimaUuii,  > 


#s|  natoPsuniMkaii  PiiUah  and  mliu- 
epery  r-it  thy  liaiwl  aliri  lha  rnsrinioU* 
done  Ihrir  Mfk.  thua  Inilldlna  up  wt 
Owen  VefUhln  m  a  pwnuine  ihl*  nuwla 
(tienhlnin*  with  »u  lesiiir.  an  ac 
i'ii » ary  wM.  h  meet.  the  fuoa4<u#aUa«  Uns 

bewftlni  rvtiilyv ulema 

IIVO#  imUy  fm  Ue  Ml^eflleOwa 
l  IftrA  .1  me  wi£  mW  vm*  lAa 


£  The  Trus-Con  Laboratories  / 

/  IM*TrwwC«aBldg.  D.lrait,  Mich.  < 

/  ITa«*m-«fc»r-  fl—w— Aar-  TWAaW  Pa-f.  ' 

///✓/////✓✓✓/✓✓////,/,„> 


She  watched  tha  foot- free  gtpakw  paa 
Sh-  orvwr  knew  or  gueaard 
The  wMful  .imam  that  drew  them  d 
The  loosing  la  each  bream 
To  —no  daj  know  a  home  like  hem. 
Whereto  tb-lr  bcarta  might  real. 


125  to  1250 

GIUER  WATCH  MANl'F ACTVRINC  CO. 
ilaW >M  Ik.  /•»>«.  »«.Au 

•  j  j>u 

P4LMAra.  C-.iaaati.0kw 


The  Imndnn  Saturday  Rerieic  prints  those 
seasonable  verses.  They  are  old-fashioned, 
but  exquisitely  made.  "Slanting  evening 
showers"  is  excellently  doseriptive. 

To  a  Linnet  In  s  Cafe 


RANGER 


BICYCLES 

ilii*d  with  punctura- 
..  i  mu. in  pi  Mill. i  chain*. 
Im.UO.  n.n«.,1  ■i.rorkri.. 


ie»cle 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 


— —  -  ('I.  •  t 

{irrfpcir.1  method*  ami 
Wl  I  fun  the  fnrtory 
ice  that  will  he  a  rrvW- 
r  m  pnlr  c»f  Tiree  until 
I  ami  ksm  uur  direct 


a  London  fog  been  described 
avineing  realism  than  in  the 
They  are  taken  from  "A  '< 1 
"  a  long  and  powerful  poem 


led  nmn!«-t  taken  in 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 


TIRES 


MEAD  CYCLE  C0.,Dept.S-l72, CHICAGO 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 
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‘HOW 
I  LOVE 
TO 

‘EVINRUDE 


It  clutched  my  throat.  I  coughed 
Nothing  fi«  to  my  head 
Except  two  heavy  eyes 
Like  balls  of  burning  lead- 


And  when  It  grew  so  black 
That  I  could  know  no  place. 

1  lost  all  Judgment  then 
Of  distance  and  of  space. 

The  street  lamp*,  and  the  light* 
Upon  the  halted  ears. 

Could  either  be  on  earth 
Or  be  the  heavenly  stars. 

A  man  passed  by  me  close. 

I  asked  my  way.  ho  said. 
"Come,  follow  me.  my  friend 
1  followed  whero  he  kd. 


lie  rapt  the  stones  In  front. 

"Trust  me."  he  said.  " anc 
I  followed  like  a  child— 

A  blind  man  led  mo  home 


THE  BEST  OF 
SUMMER’S  PLEASURES 


Krotn  Margaret  Root  Garvin  comes  "A 
Walled  Garden"  (Tho  Mosher  Pres*). 
Miss  Garvin's  verso  is  simple  and  graceful. 
Sho  sings  charmingly  of  small  things  and 
occasionally  reached  the  heights.  Tho  poem 
we  quote  is  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
an  intimate  aspect  of  nature. 

A  Pathway  Overgrown 

Bt  Maiuiaiuet  Root  Uarvin 

Lost  thy  leading. 

IJttle  Path. 

In  tho  weeds'  wild  aftermath! 

Passed  by  wayfarers  unheeding. 

Where  tho  scythe  has  left  no  swath. 

Path,  long -pining I 
Once  fare  free 

Footprint-  paved  thee  goldenly : 

Then  thy  way  wa*  straight  and  shining 
Aa  tho  moon-path  on  the  scat 

All  thy  roaming — 

‘Neath  tho  Hr. 

Or  where  meadow  blossoms  were. 

Or  by  brooksklo—  was  a  homing 
To  her  doorway,  unto  her! 

Borne  hope- token 
Thou  dost  yearn. 

Yet  this  curtaining  of  fern. 

Where  no  frailest  frond  Is  broken. 

Hint-  her  footsteps  unreturn. 

Haste  tby  passing! 

.Mince  thy  soul. 

Keeking  her,  must  Hnd  hut  dole: 

Wealth  of  Joy  no  more  amassing  — 

She  Is  gone  who  was  thy  goal! 


I  LOVE  to  skim  up  the  river  in  my  motor  driven  rowboat; 

I  glide  along  in  and  out  of  the  little  nooks  and  baylets 
with  their  over-hanging  trees  and  feel  that  the  best  hours  ot 
the  whole  golden  Summer  are  spent  with  my 


PKTACHAALK 

It  drives  my  rowboat  eight  miles  an  hour  and  it's  so  simple 

I  operate  it  myself. 

NO  CRANKING — IT  STARTS  WITH  A  SWING 

of  the  fly  wheel.  It*  propeller  Is  weedleis  and 
~f-  when  the  day* s  tun  i>  over.  Brother  John  detaches 

afUV-  h  (In  less  than  one  minute)  and  brings  it  into  the 

house.  It  carries  like  a  satchel  and  when  the 
-3,  summer  is  over  we  take  the  mexor  home  with  us. 
It  goes  wherever  wa  go. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog  on  request. 

*$I§=  EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 

102  F  Straat  MILWAUKEE.  WLS. 

A  TP  Toa*  CITT  SHOW  ROOM.  BadsoB  Twmlssl  BolbUng. 


!  The  Standard  Dictionary  show*  all  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and 
contains  “all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
.  language  " 


LippineoU'a  Mngnrinr  print*  this  new 
Kong  of  the  seasons — colorful,  musical,  and 
thoughtful. 

The  Seasons  of  the  Heart 

Br  Edward  Wilbur  Mason 

When  mimds  are  fair  with  green  of  spring. 

When  April's  moon  Is  bright. 

Then  hope  l*  like  a  bluebird’s  wing— 

It  wakre  lie  heart  s  delight  I 

When  hills  are  crowned  with  rosy  bloom. 

When  fragrant  odors  cloy. 

Then  love,  like  angel  from  tho  tomb. 

Awakes  tho  heart  to  Joy  I 

When  Holds  are*  ripe  with  tawny  gralu. 

When  songs  of  summer  cease. 

Then  gratitude  like  golden  gain 
Awakes  the  heart  to  peace  I 


You  Want  This  Card 

Brere*  it  will  represent- you  better,  or  do  more  lot 
yon  than  any  other  card,  to  setting  some  desired 


JwGarage 

Kpruden  System  £7^51 


THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

Eacnnn,  Flat*  Punter..  DM  Lakowsn 
77.79  Fut  Adam.  Street  CHICAGO 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


frequently  the  ease  that  a  had  boy  is  a 
little  smarter  and  a  little  more  human  than 
the  youngster  next  door  who  never  cause* 
any  anxiety  about  his  conduct,  but  per¬ 
haps  no  unruly  American  boy  ever  had  as 
many  sympathizers  as  OUie  Taylor,  who 
waa  sentenced  by  an  Atlanta  judge  to 
eleven  years  in  the  Fulton  County  In¬ 
dustrial  Farm,  a  reformatory  for  incorrigi¬ 
ble*.  And  what  is  more,  OUie  got  all  the 
sympathy  without  any  efTort  on  his  part 
The  credit  is  due  to  some  newspaper  eor- 
r«  -pondent  who  probably  will  miss  his 
calling  if  he  doe*  not  turn  to  fiction-writing 
for  a  Uving.  The  Owensboro  (Ky.)  re¬ 
porter  who,  during  one  of  the  annual 
floods  in  the  Ohio  River  valley,  sent  out  a 
ii-patch  that  a  distillery  warehouse  had 
undermined  and  several  hundred 
barrels  of  whisky  were  floating  down  stream 
and  could  be  had  for  the  picking  up.  ha- 
nothing  on  the  Georgia  scribe  in  the  way 
of  creating  excitement.  The  story  was  that 
Ollie  had  been  sentenced  to  eleven  years  in 


Attractive  people  to  meet 
from  nil  part*  of  the  country, 

Kt Brent  hotel*,  fnmou-  for 
-ulune.  Charming  hoard- 
ins  houica  with  moderate 


sm4  r*r  ran  ioouri 

Addrraa  Vrctno*  llmnu 

The  New  England  Lines 

Room  77S  So.  Station 
Boa  ton,  Mi*.. 


tCi»prr,Ul*  l*1  piUpIMt  «i*J 

run  «>n*  Uw  y**f  i«n i»|  unit  nw*  / 
ionui  m tf  >oai  (rn)  \ 

max  cr.tsi.rrs  koum  sods  3 

»a4  Cariaa  Bird  &•<«•( 

I  hr  only  bilaiutd  food 

TT  A  J.  M.%  . 

Urn*  /  fW  it cmd  Msif  U« 

a,  »»  bw4  mi  kfiN  $c 

/  ++U  miW  at#  omy  uffcir  ^ 


My  Witt  Can  always  looks  clean, 


A  campaign  has  been  started  in  Chicngo 
'*  make  Georgia  ashamed  of  itself.  The 
nmpaign  hinges  around  the  sentence  of 
>lhe  Taylor  of  Atlanta,  who.  when  he  was 
en  years  old,  was  sentenced  to  imprion- 
lent  in  reform  school  for  the  rest  of  his 
norage  because  he  pleaded  guilty  to 
[•■aline  »  5-cent  bottle  of  Coca-Cola. 

'cores  of  letters  are  reaching  Willie 
u'son,  attorney,  who  brought  the  care 
y  the  attention  of  the  public  through 


drudgery  a 

ry  housewife 


Simplex  Ironer 


'  Tribune.  Ho  told  correspondents  to 
:  ress  their  resentment  in  letters  to  the 
iveraor  of  Georgia,  to  congressmen,  to 
nbers  of  the  State  legislature,  and  any 
e  else  of  poUtical  influence  in  the  State. 

Xow  for  the  true  story  of  Ollic’s  ex- 
nonces.  as  told  in  the  Atlanta  Georgian, 
•in  which  we  quote  in  part : 

Writing  generally  in  an  angry  strain, 
vers  and  laymen  want  to  know  all  about 


FREE  Trial 


Offer 

American  Ironing  Machine  Co. 
804-168  W.MIchlganBlvd.  Chicago. Ill 


Make  Your  Own  Porch 
A  Cool,  Shady  Retreat 

YOU  can  enjoy  perfect  seclusion  on 
your  own  Veranda  during  hot.  sultry 
days,  or  turn  it  into  a  perfect  Sleeping 
Porch  at  night,  by  equipping  it  with 

Aerolux  No-Whip  Porch  Shades 

These  Shades  come  in  several  grades 
and  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  colors, 
and  are  impervious  to  all  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  The  patent  NO -WHIP 
ATTACHMENT  will  not  let  them 
(lap  in  the  wind. 

Beautiful  I  null  rotor  foliior  dMcrlMaS 

THE  AEROSIIADE  COMPANY 
324  Oakland  3lr..l.  VV.u1.mK..  Wta. 


^face^ 
Book  Cabinets 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional* 
But  They  Are 

■  *MPt  in  COAftr)  PA*Q»  — 


WHITE 

MOUNTAINS 

of  New  Hampshire 

The  most  superb  mountain  scenery 
cast  of  the  Rockies;  fnt^nint,  won¬ 
derful  woods,  forest-hidden  streams 
and  lakes— /our  hundred  square  mile*. 

Gay  Summer  Colonies 

Linked  together  by  perfect  ronds 
for  motoring,  riding  and  driving. 

Mountain  air  that  makes  you  glad 
to  be  alive. 

Golf  links  and  tennis  courts  on  the 
very  Roof  of  New  England. 

Ever)’  other  kind  of  outdoor  sport. 

Delightful  social  gayeties— danc¬ 
ing.  music,  teas,  theatricals. 


and  it  keeps  the  yard  and  back 
porch  dean,"  one  woman  writes  us. 
She  has  lound  that  dogs  or  cats 
can’t  nose  off  the  tight-fitting  lid  of 
the  Witt,  scattering  the  disease¬ 
spreading  garbage. 

Witt’s  Can  and  Pail 

arc  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel, 
deeply  corrugated.  They  will  Wand  all 
N.  *>rts  of  •*  hard  knock.  "  without 

becoming  battered,  dented  or 
leaky.  They  are  absolutely 

•of.  and  will  look  _ 

neat  and  wear  well  in- 
definitely.  Yrt  Witt's 
cort  bul  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  kind  — 


i»*  foot 

il 

t-  nlrf  In 

a  H  am  Mmt* 

IHwWt, 

i  V/m\ 

w  rite  us 

and  we 

'h*t  you 

TUP  V 

I'lTT 

ECO.. 

» 

ir 

•  VW 

Cc>;iz«ni 

mo. 
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the  case,  all  about  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  and  if  QUie  Taylor,  ten  years  old. 
really  was  sentenced  to  an  absolute  term 
of  eleven  years  because  he  looked  too 
longingly  with  childish  eyes  on  a  tempting 
brown  bottle.  He  was  not.  A  long  list 
of  complaints  regarding  the  boy  preceded 
the  charge  that  he  stole  the  bottle  of  soda. 
His  associations  were  bad.  At  ten  years 
old  he  was  not  innocent  of  many  things 
that  a  child  should  not  know.  His  father, 
before  Judgo  Calhoun,  signed  a  statement 
that  the  boy  was  incorrigible.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Industrial  Farm.  Here  is  his  sen¬ 
tence,  the  sentence  of  wayward  boys  under 
the  Georgia  law: 

"  For  the  term  of  h:s  minority,  unless 
sooner  discharged.’’ 

It  was  an  indeterminate  sentence, 
its  length  contingent  on  the  boy’s  readi¬ 
ness  to  forget  the  old  association  and  to 
learn  good,  new,  clean  things.  He  was 
sent  not  for  punishment,  nor  even  for 
reformation,  but  to  be  surrounded  by 
inlluonces  that  discountenance  idleness  and 
its  consequent  vice.  Ho  was  sent  to  be 
taught  things,  and  to  bo  released  when 
he  learned  his  lesson. 

That  was  three  years  ago.  Two  years 
later,  Olliu  Taylor,  offering  signs  that  he 
had  learned  his  lesson,  was  released  on 
bis  father’s  assurance  that  the  boy  would 
be  watched,  educated,  and  oared  for. 

Back  home,  Ollie  Taylor  did  not  at¬ 
tend  school.  His  father,  according,  to 
officials  of  tho  Children’s  Court  and  of  the 
Reformatory,  seemed  careless  of  him.  He 
was  too  small  to  obtain  work,  and  was  drift¬ 
ing  back  to  tho  questionable  associations 
of  tho  street  and  of  the  surreptitious  craps 
giimo.  They  took  him  back. 

His  father,  angered,  sought  his  re- 
leaso.  and  lost  tho  habeas  oorpus  suit  in 
tho  State  oourts.  Tho  Supreme  Court, 
in  its  opinion,  considered  the  case  from 
tho  strict  legal  aspect,  and  said  that  the 
aontonco  must  hold  because  tho  law  which 
sanctioned  it  was  not  invalid. 

So  Ollio  Taylor  is  on  tho  Fulton  County 
Industrial  Farm.  If  ho  is  a  good  boy— 
and  Superintendent  Moans  says  ho  is  good 
nnd  is  learning  his  lesson  of  right  and  wrong 
-ho  will  bo  released  this  year.  Boys 
never  are  kept  in  the  reform  school  during 
"all  the  years  of  their  minority."  They 
learn  their  lesson  and  are  sent  out  at  once. 

The  farm  is  not  a  bad  place  at  all,  if 
we  are  to  beliovo  The  Georgian,  which 
describes  it  thus: 


When 

Spring 

Simplv 


THE  FIRST  FLY 

in  the  spring — harbinger  of  the  swarms  of  winged  germ-bearing 
pests  to  come — wriB  find  you  always  prepared  to  bar  his  en¬ 
trance  if  your  screens  are  filled  with 

Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth 

^No  tcreetu  tiled  w*h  Pompeiian 

Tbs*  icftce  cloth  oi  tier  Log  worth  u  woven  ol  wire  drawn  from  billet* 
of  *ohd  brome  (90^  pure  copper). 

It*  bore  rtram**  cannot  nuL  Bamng  hre  of  ocodenl  no  renewal*  ever 

"‘7w,eian  IW,  Strere  OA  K.,  high  troulr  tfreaglh.  ihnrforr  no 

“"it" ka.  •  fLMMvaUe R~J  Suing  wovre  into  wl.age.  Look  lor  it. 
If  your  <4r«kf  woo  l  wpply  you.  w«  wiU  do  *o  promptly. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK  yfJTK 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  CO.  fijyFR 

Firrt  Power  Loom  Wmtmi  VtTr  TV 

63  Starling  Street.  Clinton,  Mas*.  MJiP1' 

Malm  J  Om  U*  -4  On.  Dwtnc.lr  W4M  F.Ur  I..  K~J*<.n* 


WEDDING 

Invitations  and 
Announcements 


Fulton  County  wont  into  a  business 
eloven  years  ago  that  to-day  is  netting 
bigger  returns  to  the  public,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  investment  tho  county 
ever  made. 

Tho  business  the  county  engaged  in  was 
the  making  over  of  bad  boys  into  good 
men. 

The  profits  have  been  enormous,  and 
the  income  is  compounding  with  every 
new  month — not  in  dollars  and  cents, 
perhaps,  but  measured  according  to  tho 
worth  of  good  citizenry  to  the  community. 

The  character  factory  and  repair  shop 
for  youths  with  lop-sides  and  neglected 
morals  is  tho  Fulton  County  Industrial 
Farm,  located  at  Hapovillo,  about  eight 
miles  south  of  the  heart  of  Atlanta. 

Here  delinquent  but  not  hopeless  lads, 
who,  if  left  to  pursue  the  paths  of  their 
inclination,  would  grow  up  into  lives  of 
crime  and  dissipation,  public  liabilities 


Exquisitely  produced  by  the 
most  finished  group  of  en¬ 
gravers  in  tiiif  country — 

Absolutely  Correct 
In  Form — Every  Detail 

Hand  Encravrd.  in  Script— Copper  Plate 
and  the  very  Fmnt  Paper  Mock  employed — 
a  for  fim  loo. 

Delivered  FREE  within  a  nutiui  of  Ooo 
mile*  ol  Philadelphia. 

SESD  FOR  SAMPLES  A\’l)  COM¬ 
PLETE  PRICE  UST. 

HOSKINS 

Social  Stationers  and 
Engravers 


'.Made  in  England) 

What  I  call  the  -Arcadia"  in 
-My  Lady  Nicotine”  is  the  Craven 
Mixture  and  no  other.  j.  u.  BARR:* 
This  famous  mixture  has  the 
largest  sale  of  any  high  class 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  world. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  at  once,  seed 
30  cents  for  xty  ox.  or  6o  cents  fer  3  os.  aealed 
tin,  especially  imported  for  fastidious  aznokers. 


POMPEIIAN  BRONZE 
SCREEN  CLOTH 
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of  the  most  costly  and  serious  kind,  are 
taken  and  gently  reshaped  and  remade 
into  men  of  honor  and  character — trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  assets  side  of  the  account  of 
public  worth. 

The  school  farm  at  Hapeville  is  where 
Fulton  County  sends  boys  like  Ollie  Tay¬ 
lor.  who  it  thinks  might  after  all  grow  up 
to  be  good,  useful  men;  where  Ollie  Taylor 
has  an  opportunity  to  learn  right  from 
wrong,  which  opportunity  he  might  not 
have  had  before.  There  are  103  besides 
Ollie. 

The  farm  was  established  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  by  a  special  act  of  the  State  la<gis- 
lature. 

The  school  farm  is  under  the  direction 
of  T.  A.  E.  Means  as  superintendent,  an 
old  Confederate  soldier,  who  has  taught 
boys  and  worked  with  boys  all  his  life— 
and  who  understands  boys  like  Ollio  Taylor. 

The  domain  of  Superintendent  Means 
covers  125  acres  of  rolling,  gently  swelling 
land.  On  the  highest  knoll,  where  the 
cleanest,  stiffcat  breeze*  sweep,  arc  two 
dormitories,  comfortably  appointed.  In 
the  dormitory  buildings  also  are  rooms  for 
instruction,  and  workshops,  in  which  the 
boys  learn  to  plait  chair  bottoms,  where 
they  mend  their  ow  n  shoes,  and  w  here  they 
do  a  little  carpentering. 

A  fair-sued  canning  factory  is  installed 
in  another  shed.  There  an-  a  gnat  boiler, 
and  receptacle*  for  the  cans,  and  soldering 
machines.  Against  the  cunning  outfit  is  a 
shed,  chock  full  of  cans,  which  the  boys 
themselves  have  filled  with  preserved 
fruit*  and  vegetables  which  keep  fresh 
and  vary  the  cuisine  of  the  form-school's 
dining  room. 
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Cast  Bronze  Signs 

Bron ir  Memorial  Tablrta 


A  NEW  OUTLOOK  IN  BASEBALL 


FIRST  MORTGACES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE 

SAFE  and  yield  6%  and  t A %  NET 
W»  r>ol|*o|  tml  rvaill  Inlerwi  la  N.  V  •iihiia  alOiout 
rliarge  »rilo  for  IWlaof  a»iin*<  end  lull  datalla 
THE  DEVEKEAUX  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 
IUI1  Hpaldlea  Mot!  Jib*.  Portland,  Oro*oo 


I>REDICTIXO  where  the  inajor-lnagui 
baseball  teams  will  stand  in  the  per 
eentogv  column  at  the  end  of  the  season  ii 


are  laid,  but  tbe  work  of 
during  tho  first  few  dayi 
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much 


than  usual.  A  surprizinglv 
wan  mmdo  by  the*  Boston  Brn 
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The  Desk 


With  Brains 

THIS  U  the  first — and  only 
— thoroughly  practical 
Sectional  De.fi. 

Wc  originated — and  have 
developed — this  idea. 

The  result,  in  the  Bruwne- 
Morse  Desk  with  Brains,  is  a 
desk  in  which  parts  exactly 
suited  to  your  special  needs 
can  be  put  together  just  us  you 
want  them. 

This  menus  n  convenient,  prnc- 
tlcul.  helpful  desk— a  rent  "Office 
Man’s  Work  Bench." 

Oeer  8000  eomhinaluomt  art  pot- 
riblt  in  tho  "B-M  Desk  with 
Brains." 

Write  today  for  a  churt  of  tho 
parts.  With  this  chart.  »e  will  send 
you  our  new  book  "Filing  Sys¬ 
tems,"  filled  from  cover  to  cover 
with  helpful  suggestions  for  tho 
office  uiun  who  wonts  to  have 
things  done  the  quickest— end 
d.sioBt — and  most  economical  and 
effective  ways. 

Write  us  today. 

Browne -Morse  Company 

1205  McKioaay  Av...  Mask.g..,  Mich. 

DttUt  Agtnll  In  Promtn.nl  CUitt 
BRANCHES r  N.wYorkCllY-*>-l.  KuL 
loo  Sire.li  CK-.,.  IiJ,  R  Randolph 
Stre«t|  Philadelphia  -T07  Arth  Street  j 
Baltimore  —  lo.  N.  FreJerick  Street; 
W  nah  in  i  ton  -  Corner  nth  and  t  Stmtii 
Milwaukee  —  Broid-ar;  San 

Fraarbco—  6i  Pwl  Street;  Si.  Louie 
ji>  N.  Broadway, 

farmer  Dulribulori — B  Santo  Ca..  ioS 
Gr.cn  wkh  Street.  Nne  York  Cltv. 
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TH  E  FACT  that  Firestone 
tires  are  seen  wherever 
discriminating  'car  owners 
gather  is  significant. 

Mi'cagr  unequalled,  traction  that  reduce*  gas¬ 
oline  expense,  re*ilienc>  tliat  affords  comfort 
and  car  protection,  and  road-grip  that  prevents 
ai  id,  are  the  compel  ling  reasons  for  thii  choice. 

Tim  H’Ari  m  7W-VH  S.  Fin*™ 

tlm  Mir* +t*k.  Hi*/,'*. 

The  Fireslone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

“"Am~itm‘.  imtm*  lari. Mm  Tot  mmJ  ft..  M.k... " 
Akron.  Ohio  AU  larur  CitiM 


MON-SKID  TIKES 


Bristles  can’t  come  out-  beld 
forever  in  hard  rubber  base. 


McGrow  believes  the  Athletics,  the  Red 
Sox,  and  Washington  will  bo  the  big  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  American  Leaguo  pennant. 
His  prediction  is  based  upon  his  familiarity 
with  the  three  teams,  having  faced  two  of 
thorn  in  world  series  and  met  the  other  dur¬ 
ing  two  spring  training  trips.  As  he  puts 
it: 


Of  this  trio  the  Athletics  have  the 
greatest  natural  strength  and  they  have 
been  showing  it  this  year  from  the  very 
start.  Over-confidence  kept  the  team  out 
of  the  final  weeks  of  the  race  last  year. 
Injuries  helped  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of 


“Where  do  you  expect  to  finish.  Oeorge? 

I  asked  Stallings  the  other  night  when  I 
met  him  in  a  hotel  in  Boston. 

“It  isn’t  where  1  finish  but  where  I  start 
thnt’9  worrying  me  now."  ho  replied.  “I've 
got  to  keep  that  club  on  the  move,  and  if  the 
regulars  cannot  maintain  the  pace  which 
suits  me  then  they’ll  find  nice  warm  places 
on  the  bench  reserved  for  them." 

Stallings  looks  over  every  player  care¬ 
fully  on  whom  waivers  are  asked  in  the 
National  Leaguo.  Ho  docs  not  want  to 
pass  up  any  likely  talent  and  knows  that 
many  a  good  ball-player  has  been  caught 
after  some  other  more  prosperous  club  has 
let  him  out  because  the  manager  did  not 
get  a  elianee  to  tako  a  good  look  at  him. 
I  know  it  has  been  hard  to  plant  some  of 
my  recruits  in  the  minor  leagues  this  year, 
men  whom  I  want  to  get  a  season's  ex¬ 
perience  before  they  have  another  chance 
with  the  big  show.  Stallings  looks  them 
nil  ovor  with  a  microscope. 

The  Pittsburg  club,  which  1  consider 
the  Giants’  most  dangerous  rival,  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  partial  loss  of  Wagner. 
With  him  out  of  the  game  for  any  length  of 
timo  the  pennant  chances  of  Clarko  would 
promptly  evaporate.  The  Dutchman  holds 
the  Pirates’  infield  together,  and  is  the 
greatest  ball-player  I  over  saw.  With  him 
gono  tho  magnificent  pitching  staff  oould 
not  bring  homo  tho  championship. 

Eyes  of  all  ball-players  in  both  leagues, 
ns  well  ns  those  of  the  fans,  have  been 
fastened  on  Frank  Chaneo,  who  is  under¬ 
taking  to  hoavo  the  Highlanders  out  of  lost 
plneo.  Tho  great  difficulty  which  Chance 
will  face  in  tho  American  League  this 
season  is  the  puhtio  expectation  of  too 
many  results.  When  the  New  York  club 
defeated  tho  Boston  Rod  Sox  the  othor  day, 
they  wore  talking  about  tho  Yankees  being 
in  tho  fight  for  tho  championship. 

Of  course,  it  is  just  possible,  but  not 
likely,  that  Chance  can  shoot  the  Yankees 
up  into  tho  contention.  Ho  is  up  against 
too  many  problems.  He  has  taken  in 
charge  a  team  which  finished  lost  in  the 
rnco  of  1912,  and  ho  is  now  to  tho  leaguo 
and  tho  weaknesses  of  tho  teams  and  play¬ 
ers  who  compose  it  and  who  are  his 
opponents. 

Certainly,  it  is  easy  to  reason  that 
Chance  has  plenty  of  men  on  his  club  who 
have  previously  played  against  every  team 
in  tho  American  Leaguo  and  who  can 
tip  him  off  on  the  styles  of  tho  players,  but 
any  manager  will  tell  you  that  this  second¬ 
hand  information  is  bad.  I  don't  depend 
on  it  much,  myself,  and  I  have  had  somo 
mighty  smart  ball-players  band  me  tips  on 
opposing  dubs,  particularly  in  preparation 
for  a  world's  series,  and  they  have  seldom 
workod  out  to  my  advantage.  Chance 
must  find  out  for  himself. 
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I  the  club,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  mostly  the 
I  over-confidence  which  ate  into  its  heart. 

That  was  my  own  experience,  back  in 
1906.  But  ‘"Connie"  Mack  and  his  men 
realize  that  they  must  hustle  this  year,  and 
they  have  started  out  with  that  end  in  view. 
The  Philadelphia  club  looks  to  me  to  be 
■  stronger  than  it  was  last  season.  The 
infield  is  unimpaired,  with  Mclnnis,  Ool- 
1  tins.  Bam-,  and  Baker.  This  is  a  great 
collection  of  players  and  absorbs  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  keen  observer  for  a  few  minutes. 
They  are  all  hard  hitters  and  very  fast. 

The  outfield  and  pitching  staff  cost 
"Connie”  Mack  the  pennant  last  year. 
The  twirl «*rs  crash'd  in. 


Weak  crotches  in  trees  are  . 
theonesthatsplitapartinthe  tl 
storms.  Dead  limbs  are  the  If] 
ones  that  fall— a  menace  to  life  v 
and  property.  Trees  with  cavi- 1 
ica  are  the  ones  that  the  winds  1 
blow  over.  A  fallen  tree  cannot  J 
be  replaced  in  your  lifetime.*^ 
Tk«  ion  •{  tree*  U  the  pries  o<  d*|IkI 


Eddie"  Plank,  the 
veteran  southpaw,  who  is  as  old.  baseballv 
speaking,  as  Mathewaoo,  I*cing  th«-  only 
support  which  stood.  Bender,  the  Indian, 
failed  to  keep  in  condition,  according  to 
Mack  himself,  and  Coombs  was  handi- 1 
capped  all  season  by  a  strain  which  he 
received  in  the  world’s  scries  of  1911  while 
playing  against  the  Giants. 


MtGratk  tr  S&tfiarJ,  Artk'h,  X.  Y. 

Stain  Your  Bungalows 

Don’t  paint  them.  Stain  them  all 
ing  and  trimmings,  with 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

The  glossy  "painty"  effect  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  bungalow  idea, 
but  the  soft,  deep  colors  of  our  stains 
suit  perfectly.  They  arc  rich  and 
transparent,  bringing  out  the  grain  of 
the  wood  and  increasing  its  natural 
beauty. 

They  cost  only  half  u  notch  u  print  aoj 
only  hull  as  much  tor  labor  to  apply.  II  your 
buuriow  I.  In  the  wood*,  whet* skUM  Uhor 
“"l  he  h«j.  you  can  do  your  own  itrinlnn 
with  perfect  resulu.  Our  9Ulafiarc  matte  of 
the  »trotgr«t  and  ftmi  color#,  ground  in  Un- 
•ecd  o4l.  and  apccUily  rehned  CrmHf.  ••  the 
Lett  wood  preservative  known.** 

C*Mi  St  aim  are  tetd  all  t  er  the 
iountry.  Send  fer  tread  tamfiet 


sound-hut  do  not  trust  to  gurtawork— 
Irarn  the  truth  through  o  Davtry  Tire 
h Xpert  without  oust  or  obligation.  If 
your  trees  need  no  treatment  you  want 
to  know  it— if  they  do  need  treatment 
cnight  to  know  if.  Let  a  Davsy 

■‘ws.TsSais*#®—”- 

Ths  Dave?  T r~  Expart  Co..  Kent.  Of 

Iti ancu  Ornai:  12*  Fifth  Ava..  New 


over 


.  Hew  Blr  ksiifdg. .  Wocti 

.  r«Jn|4. m.  loniwU,* 

Accr.di  led  K.j.rr.. 

Available  Evi 
wh.».-M.n  Wllho 
Cied.nl Arc  lmpo.li 


LITERARY  FAME  THAT  HURTS 

\AJ RITER8  of  short  stories,  novels. 
*  *  plays,  and  scenarios  for  motion  pic¬ 
tures  often  misrepresent,  innocently,  but 
none  the  less  harmfully,  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  varying  in  site  from  hamlets  to  whole 
States  or  Territories.  By  inventing  or 
exaggerating  unpopular  types  they  give 
millions  of  people  false  impressions  which 
it  requires  dicode*  to  correct.  Perhaps  the 
public  is  to  blame  for  bring  interested 
mainly  in  characters  that  make  high  lights 
liat  only  the  undesirables 


PROTECT  Your  LAWN 


Make  your  home  more  attractive  by 
erecting  one  of  our  Ornamental  Iron 
fence*— Send  for  Catalog  showing  over 
200  A'ru  and  Ext/miiv  Dnigm, 

1  1  CHEAPER  thaa  WOOD 

|  1/1  |  i  LASTS  A  LIFETIME 
[tOmtlotltf  Cio.ienrii  Iron  F«b<*  Co. 

Ohio 


in  the  picture 

in  a  community  or  a  State  are  “written 
up."  and  it  never  occurs  to  a  great  many 
people  that  than  character*  an*  excep¬ 
tional  and  do  uot  represent  one  |m«t  cent, 
of  the  citizen*  of  the  locality,  la  Mimu 
notablo  instances  whole  States  have  suf¬ 
fered  because  of  reasonably  accurate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  a  few  interesting  characters 


THE  KALAKA  CO..II2J  W.tSik 


Indestructibl 


wl  practical.  oIBclMl  typo.  ^ 
•utfi  t  Portal**  Tri»*rit*f 
urumiitriW.  vuibt*  wrtllM. 


Porcelain  $18 


lx»w  priced  Only  K»  part*. 

I*"*  mil  ««.rl  or  HW  tnocIiUtio.  In  mi.mi 

foatory  lit  who  n  ako  KUIott  1 iaboc 

I»||  lux  lUct'lM*  WUIDC  for  9i :6  to  _  — _ 

•«w  U  •Aii.lfi or  ttmnctnio dally  ^wlriTfn^ 
i-l.ifK.  fth  !*•  wrr  ol  in  JfTf\ 

pared  pogt  MiRMnj  »•»  »  /- 

dtiMwot  rrVsl  «  laraat**  fiend 

for  catalog.  I.|v»  agent*  wonted.  a 

A  W  Bonnet!  Typewriter 


small  or  n 


and  up 

The  food  compartment*  of  Leonard  Refrigerators 
are  made  of  pure  tkhtte  •■■■  -  ■  . 


ban  b«»D  written  at 
ists  that  a  gnat 
other  Statist  have  ( 
clansmen  who  n*g 


mountain  feud* 
s<ople  living  in 
impnsuion  that 
Winchester  rifle 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 


Guaranteed 


on  Invalid  Chaiinand  Trioydw.  Send 
lUc  In  Mtampi  for  U)u*tr*U*d  catalog. 

GORDON  MFG.CO. 

424  Madison  Ate.  Tulodo.  Ohio 


Refrigerator 


on  a  new  agricul 


The  Blue  Book  of  Bulbs 


LEONARD  Cleanable 


Pittal 


Free  lo  Flower  Lovers 


30  Days*  Trial  FREE 

SAMPLE 

GRAND  RAPIDS  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
133  Clyde  Puk  Avenue  Grand  Rapid..  Mich. 
The  La' gut  Refrigerator  Plant  in  the  World 


DAVEY  Tt 


examine 


Beautiful  Lawns 


NEW  TYPEWRITER 
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SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Uil  HIBI  RMA  BANK  111  II  DING.  Nl  W  ORIXLANS.  LA. 

IMT  OB  CYPMf>»  at  tot*  UaU  MaIXB*.  IF  UK  II Ah VI  11.  LKT  VS  KNOW  UiMKDtATKLY 


TWO  WEEKS  OF 

JOY-O’-LIVDfG 

(Ford  LhUci  of  MAINE) 

It’s  the  vacation  you’re  ACHING  FOR.  You  go  ’way  down  In 
Maine  wood*.  You  leave  civilization  far  behind.  By  canoe  and  carry 
you  come  to  one  of  those  great 

Beautiful,  Lonely  Lakes 

that  are  scarcely  known  to  the  outside  world. 

You  put  up  at  one  of  the  log-built  permanent  camps  whose  comfort  and 
good  fora  arc  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  country. 

Or  you  set  up  your  own  camp  with  ao  Indian  or  whito  guide,  sleep  In  a 
tent  on  hemlock  boughs,  cat  campfire  cooking  with  an  appetito  that's  a 
joy.  breathe  air  that  makes  your  pulses  tingle. 

Yon  will  catch  big  fish,  canoe,  explore,  watch  the  moose  and  deer,  get 
back  to  Mother  Nature. 

-  —  In  two  weeks  you  come  out  brown,  hard,  clcar-cycd, 
&  '*?  HJL  1!  stead)  -nerred  —  and  with  iru-mums  you  wouldn't  sell. 

The  expenses  of  the  trip  are  small. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet. 

.  Ad*—  VACATION  BUREAU 

-==-  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  UNES 


hard  time  living  down  the  reputation  given 
it  by  writers  who  "played  up"  the  dance- 
hall  women  because  they  were  strong  char¬ 
acters  for  novels.  The  editor  of  The 
ern  Woman's  Outlook,  published  at  Seattle, 
who  says  she  is  personally  familiar  with 
conditions  in  Alaska,  tells  us  that  women 
toughs,  such  us  those  described  in  some 
of  the  writings  of  Jack  Loudon.  Rex  Beach, 
and  Robert  W.  Service,  are  probably  rarer 
there  than  in  most  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  women  of  our  great 
northern  Territory,  she  assures  us,  are 
generally  up  to  the  mark  morally,  socially, 
intellectually,  and  politically.  But,  of 
course,  the  Western  editor  does  not  blame 
the  fiction  writers  for  the  false  impression 
that  their  books  have  made,  because  the 
harm  they  have  done  has  probably  all  been 
unintentional.  We  read: 

Tho  part  women  have  played  in  Alaska 
will  some  day  l>e  fully  told.  It  is  true  that 
pioneering  has  largely  entered  into  the 
general  plan,  but  since  the  day  of  a  daily 
steamship  or  through  trains  many  of  the 
towns  have  ceased  to  be  in  the  pioneer 
eluss.  The  churi'h  and  the  home  can  lie 
found  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  even  in  those  sections  that  aro 
remote  and  whore  the  winter  is  severest 
the  bishops  and  the  traveling  minister  havo 
beaten  down  the  trail.  Women’s  club* 
are  to  lie  found  everywhere,  and  the  women 
of  Alaska  have  progri-st  along  with  their 
sisters  in  the  States.  All  of  the  leading 
plaees,  except  Nome,  St.  Michael,  fur  in¬ 
terior,  or  Aleutian  island  point*  are  within 
four  days '  steaming  from  Seattle.  Seven  of 
the  leuding  places  an-  within  two  to  three 
days  from  Seattle,  so  the  current  literature 
and  the  fashions  are  not  badly  delayed. 
Thu  steamship  service  on  half  a  dozen 
routes  keep*  up  throughout  the  cutiru 
winter. 

And  go  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  from  the  Arctic  to  Prince  Will 
inin  Sound,  und  the  dnnee-hall  will  be  found 
conspicuous  by  its  nbsonco.  No  Alaska 
town  of  ito-day  is  nearly  *o  loose  as  Gold- 
field  or  Reno  or  Bisbee  or  Lesdville  or  any 
of  the  other  famed  mining  camps.  The 
usually  heavy  charge  for  a  liquor  license 
keeps  the  number  of  saloons  down  to  the 
minimum.  ."Dawson  Sal"  or  "Yukon 
Jane"  appear,  in  the  frozen  drama  and 
play  their  little  part,  but  they  can  not  be 
found  in  Alaska  of  to-day.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  the  women  of  Alaska  arc  making 
homes  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  planting  flowers  about  their  cottages, 
and  the  children  aro  going  to  well-con¬ 
ducted  day-schools  or  largely  attended 
Sunday-schools.  The  women  arc  going  to 
vote,  and  their  first  ballot,  we  can  all  be 
assured,  will  be  cost  for  home  development 
and  righteousness,  the  suppression  of  vie® 
in  all  its  forms,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
official  whose  laxity  or  overzealousness  in 
the  past  has  helped  to  hold  Alaska  bock. 


Legal  Talent  Here.— MoTiir.H— "  I  gave 
each  of  you  boys  an  orange.  I’harles,  you 
said  you  wouldn't  eat  yours  till  after  dinner. 
And  you.  Jack,  said  the  same.  Have  vou 
deceived  me?  ” 

Chahlie — "  No.  mother,  we  didn't  eat 
our  oranges.  I  ate  Jack’s  an'  he  ate  mine.’.’ 


If  you  must  wait  awhile  before  building  all  anew  —  why  not 

“LOVELIFY”  the  PRESENT  HOME  by  ADDING 

A  CYPRESS  TRELLIS  -  &  AN  ARBOR  -  A  A  NOOK? 

"Puttering  Around"  on  Such  Things  Will  MakeTbis"The  Happiest  Summer  Yet.” 


You  can  do  it  yoar«eJ 

&  WE  CAN  HELP 
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TIIE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


May  S.  IBIS 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


B.  //.  Sktfard 
_  A'lkiUlt 

Ma  New  >'»* 


Revised. — "  Mah  hreddren."  cried  a 
Boston  colored  preacher,  **  ye  must  be  like 
great  Carsar’s  ghost — above  susspishun." 


UNHACKNEYED 

It  is  entirely  off  the  beaten 
path,  yet  so  easy  to  go. 

It  will  give  you  more  new, 
healthy  experiences  than 
anything  you  ever  did — a 
week  after 


Bliss.— Lor  ire — "  Has  Pauline's  hus¬ 
band  a  horror  of  debt?  " 

J ilia—"  No;  she  is  most  happily  mar¬ 
ried.’ W -dye.  . 


Similar. — Bacon — “  Huxley  said  that  an 
oyster  is  as  complicated  as  a  watch.” 

Ei. bert — "  Well,  I  know  both  of  them 
run  down  easily." — Yonken  Stall  s  man. 


BIG  FISH 

IN  MAINE 


Differentiation. — **  What  is  the  principal 
difference  between  modern  and  ancient 
lim«?  " 

**  One  of  the  main  points  was  that  the 
modern  earn  their  living,  while  the  ancient 
urned  their  dead."— Haiti  more  American. 


P*uu  concr-dU  (I*  uirface.  coats  twice  aa  much. 
Ordinary  .uini  l.ide  and  run.  Dealer  Sunns 
are  made  ot  «>rcia!  Dealer  preservative  oila  arvl 
heal  Rnnliah  ground  pigment*.  Color*  cannot 
lade  Will  ouilan  any  other  wood  Iml.h 
Ask  vour  architect.  Send  lor  jj  miniature 
Mamed  -hinder  and  booklet  A. 

UfcXTKR  HKOTIIKKS  CO..IK llroadSt  .notion 
lilMXcH  OOKI  IIU  l<u-d»r.  s<a>  »••!» 

4f«®  — ....  of  IHtXTKOUTK.  <».  o-J»  WIIITB 
BN  A  XI BL  •*..»  siH  VOr  TURN  VM.UiW. 
tOOlTS  R.  M  Hi.Wr  C«  OlUte  T  n  W»  _  — _ 
Ml  0rt»4  a.|ll.  r.r  Ci  m.  A  Co  /nt'; 

T.MI.  w-,u«.  ■»«,.  ..I  n  >■.»«.  Ot. 

II  Hal*,  J  PI 

•it  h. ■■■!.>  m. i,  .  rwwt...,  u  to  Wv,.< 

<»  H«*M*  ...a  uuuw 

Ml— ■■iiiftMnpgpmianiiuniiiiiBinmiHimitff^B^ 


There  arc  20,000  square  miles, 
5,000  lakes  and  streams,  of  the  finest 
salmon  and  trout  fishine  in  the 
world,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
wild  regions  in  America. 

You  will  live  at  one  of  the  hotels 
or  permanent  camps  that  are  a  de¬ 
light  of  this  region.  Or  you  may 
rough  it  in  a  tent  beside  a  camp-fire. 

And  you  will  CATCH  BIG 
FISH.  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
fisherman.  Your  guide  will  attend 
to  that.  You  uvV/bc  one  before  you 
come  back.  And  you  will  forget 
what  nerves  and  worry  and  brain-fag 
arc.  Hundreds  of  women  go,  and 
children  revel  in  it. 

Write  us  today  for  information. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 

“I  Go-A  FUhlng" and  "Maine Guide*" 


The  Perplexing  Question.-"  I  w." 

said  the  idler,  "  that  Mr.  Wilson  ha*  dropt 
the  name  Thomas. ” 

“  I'm  not  bothered  about  that."  »aid 
the  worried  officeholder.  "  What  other 
name*  is  he  going  to  drop?  " — Pithburg 

Pod. 


They  Should  Worry.— Mu*.  Gramercy 
— "  Whatever  will  you  do  if  business 
eeascs  to  be  profitable  in  a  year  or  so?  " 

( i h aviemc  v  — "  Don't  be  ajarmod.  my 
dear.  By  that  time  we'll  have  sold  all 
the  stock  in  the  company  to  the  public."— 
Puck.  ' 


are  offering  one  hundred  in 
City  block,  in  a  wcoon  of 
have  l*en  and  Mill  are  »<: 
lrr»n»  Mag  them  within  ihc  rr 
Itoaird  put  S-.uth  id.  and.ai .« 
to  Atlantic  City  in  »lr*  and  Ini 
n-wa  reutu-l.  STAN 
' .  S»c«an  City.  New  lim 


C.re liter's  line  Catalog 

m»4  oaUMdar  Ul  Mdry  fur  ivtl.ft 


Out  of  Dale.— Major  Bankrtick  (of  the 
Indian  army  "  Tell  your  acout-maatar 
that,  now  I'm  home.  I  shall  be  pleai-d  to 
help  him,  if  he'd  like  it,  with  field-work  and 

soon." 

Horace  (of  the  Boy  Scout*)—"  Thanks, 
awfully,  dad.  but — cr — ate  you  quite  up- 
to-date?— drill's  altered  a  lot  since  you 
were  home  last."—  Punch. 


E>\  SIC  KNL^S1 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

LINES 

Room  724,  So.  Sutloo.  Roaton 


Tantalizing.—"  There's  a  foreign  couple 
living  in  the  flat  next  to  us.  and  they  are 
simply  a  torment  to  my  wife." 

“  Why  so?  •' 

"’They  quarrel  ince--antly.  and  she  can't 
understand  a  word  of  it." — l^tuicrilh 
Count  r- Journal. 


xinsickne: 


Prevented— Stopped 

MOTHERSILL'S.  alttf  thorough  tot-,  it  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lake*  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  touth,  and  many  Transatlantic  line*. 

I  our  years  agoMr.Mothersillgaveaperv>nal  demon- 
•nation  of  hit  remedy  on  the  English  Channel.  Irish 
Sea.  and  tlve  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  endorse¬ 
ment  from  leading  pai>ers  and  such  people  as  Ill-hop 
Taylor  Smith.  I-ord  Nnrthcliffe,  and  hott*  of  doctors, 
bankers  and  professional  men.  letters  from  person¬ 
ages  of  international  renown— people  we  all  know 
together  with  much  valuable  information  are  con¬ 
tained  in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  addrrx, 

M othersiH's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  Co 
cent  bo*  i*  »uffi.icnt  for  twenty  four  hours,  f  r  oo  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
MotherslU's  or  w  ill  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole¬ 
saler.  If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direct  to  the  Mother-ill  Remedy  Co..  «o?  Scherer 
Bldg.  Detroit.  Mich.  Also  at  to  St.  Bride  St..  London; 
Montreal.  New  York.  Pan*.  Milan.  Hamburg. 


Try  It. — Bee  Master  (to  pupil  who  has 
just  brushed  off  bee  which  stung  him) — 
“  Ah  !  You  shouldn't  do  that;  the  bee  will 

- die  now.  You  should  have  hel|Msl  her  to 

IwviTAriOffS.  AHNOUHCEWffH. ,  extract  her  sting,  which  is  spirally  bar  lied. 
•  I » 1 1 A  "  if,  so  i  ‘•-v.fntly  turning  her  round  and  round." 

rule  rrlrew.  PfPII/ —  All  VCT>‘  V«1  for  VOU.  but  how 

mrli*.  street.  Ualriurwre.  Hd.  ,|0  |  gnoW  which  WBV  she  UIlKTeWS? 

ill  v  ■■  Punch. 


Wedding 


In  Bad. — Young  Jack  was  talking  to 
'  the  new  visitor  soon  after  her  arrival.  He 
i  eyed  her  critically  for  a  few  moments,  then 
{ looked  up  and  said: 

“  So  you're  my  grandmother,  are  you?  " 
"Yes.  dear.  On  your  father's  side." 
remarked  the  old  lady,  smiling. 

"  Well,  you're  on  the  wrong  side:  you'll 
find  that  out."  replied  Jack,  without  re- 
,  moving  his  gaze. — Harper' s  Bazar. 


Q«»t  Dr«ti  and  Dope.  Try  Nitvr  i  W  a*  Y 

Fat  with  your  regular  meal  a  little  H  I 

TYLER  S  MACERATED  WHEAT  1 

A  Combination  o I  macerated  wheat  I 
nuts.  fruit.  and  other  wholfMtme  <o'-  m 
recti ve  food*.  Pussesac*  all  the  or - 
k»»»k  vitality  your  Hood  and  nerves  ^ 
demand.  Wilt  aid  direst**  *»d  gut  ^ 
you  a  natural,  norma’,  appetite 

iMd  t<  tump  Mr  K»W  rod  IWw*  ud 
IV  for  R«W4  and  I J  ut  rtf  «l  Ore  Food.  •  a. 

Byroa  Tylee.r.-wl  71  SfWkstv  BUf.. 


£  V/~AbL/-NO  r 

siArTEPDlMHERMlHT'; 


THE  LITERARV  DIGEST 


A  Surrender— On  his  eightv-fourih 
birthday,  Paul  Smith,  the  veteran  Adiron¬ 
dack  hotel-keeper,  who  started  life  as  a 
guide  and  died  owning  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  forest  land,  was  talking  about 
boundary  disputes  with  an  old  friend. 

"  Didn’t  you  hear  of  the  lawsuit  over  a 
title  that  I  had  with  Jones  down  in  Malone 
last  summer?  ”  asked  Paul.  The  friend 
had  not  heard. 

"  Well."  said  Paul.  "  it  was  this  way.  I 
sat  in  the  court-room  before  the  ease 
opened  with  my  wit  nesses  around  me.  Jones 
bustled  in.  Htopt,  looked  my  witnesses 
over  carefully,  and  said:  *  Paul,  are  those 
your  witnesses?  ’  *  They  are.'  said  I. 

•  Then  you  win,’  said  he.  *  I’ve  had  them 
witnesses  twice  myself.'  "—San  FraneUco 
Argonaut. 


Picking  Up  the  Pilot 


Five  days  of  rest  and  recreation.  Five 
day*  of  strengthened  nerves  and 
sharpened  appetite.  Five  days  of 
healthful  change. 

The  pilot  clambers  aboard  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  takes  us 
up  the  river,  passing  the  old  sugar 
plantations  and  manypointsof  historic 
interest,  duly  arriving  at  quaint  and 
fascinating  New  Orleans. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


;*tl  18.— Soclall»t  l-eadee  Llebknrcht  In  the 
K.-lchatas  chsrwr*  (list  German  manufacturer- 
of  war  matcrlab  have  paid  l-rrnch  ncw*pap«e» 
u>  carry  on  an  anti -German  agitation. 

.rtl  21.— A  Berlin  dUpatch  aay*  the  Rctchata* 
hai  decided  to  reduce  the  proponed  army  ap¬ 
propriation  an  a  rv«ult  of  Ur.  Llcbkiux-ht* 


April  21.— Tin*  MciKli.li  iceorad  .irlkc  ror  man¬ 
hood  aulTruK".  which  tied  up  the  country  *  In 
duxtry  Tor  u  week,  la  compromised  when  the 
Government  to  take  lip  for  conaklrrntlon 
tlu*  rranehlae  reforiiui  demanded  by  the  Social 
lat  trad.vunlonlaw  an.l  their  folio* era. 

April  23.— The  Montcncicrln  army  captun. 
Scutarl. 

Auatrlu  aak*  the  Power*  to  compel  Montemwro 
U>  evacuate  Scutari  and  idve  up  all  Albanian 
territory.  and  the  Monteneffrtn  authoritle*  «a> 
they  will  not  yWd  what  they  have  won  In  ilu- 


betwern 

New  York  and  New  Orleans 

Arrange  for  accommodations  now 
Steamships  fast,  modern,  luxurious 
Suites,  Staterooms.  Baths.  Promenade 
Decks,  Superior  Cuisine. 

$40.00  Oo*  Way  $70.00  RaasJ  Tnp 

On*  war  by  rail  if  you  wiak 
Barth  and  M.ab  «.  Uup  Mm  M.4 
/nf  •realm*  boo*  ■  u»f< r»r  »■  <•«.(» 

L  H.  NUTTWC.  Caaaral  P A,... 


Wahiiikuton. 

April  17.— Approving  the  dl<unlmal  of  a  mldahip 
man  from  the  Naval  Academy.  Secretary  ol 
tin*  Navy  Daniels  denounce*  harlna  a-  "a 
.<  uncle**  and  danm-mu*  praetbu-.  and  myt  It 
will  not  lx*  tolerated  111  too  Inatltu'km. 

The  Senate  l)e|»arimenl  make*  a  rule  rurhUldln* 
reprewentallvea  of  the  Government  In  forHun 
eouillrkw  from  boromlnp  pceunlarlb  Inienwted 
In  hualnaw  enterprlaea  In  tlww  countries. 

April  10  — The  President.  through  Secretary  ..I 
Slate  llryan.  urutw  the  California  leKl-lalure 
to  make  lla  protx-e.1  antlallen  land  oantrahlp 
law  Ii-hx  ohl.TtUmalile  to  tlu*  Japan.—-, 


—  V- ALL-NO  — 

AFTER  DINNER  MINT 


Raincoats 


April  18.— Mr*.  William  C.  Story  I.  elected 
President-General  of  tlu-  D.  A.  K.  at  W  a-hln?- 


Aprll  10  — The  late  J.  P.  Montan'.  wUI  which 
make-  the  financier’*  only  «>n  J  P.  Montan. 
Jr  ^the  jirtnelpal  beneficiary  or  the  e-tate.  la 

April  22.— John  Mitchell,  formerly  prr-ddrnt  of 
the  Culled  Mine  Worker*  of  Amcrtv  b  *t>- 
|H>lnt«d  l.nbor  Commissioner  of  tlu*  State  of 
New  Vork  by  Governor  Sulzer. 

April  23.— The  hoard  of  arbitration  selected 
under  the  Krdinan  Act  to  settle  the  enntrover* 
between  the  K1  remen'a  Cnlon  and  fifty-four 
Ka*ti-m  railroads  award*  a  wage  Inm-aw  of 
from  10  to  12  per  cent.,  to  take  effect  May 
The  firemen  contend  that  the  raise  should  date 
from  July  I.  1012. 

A  coal  mine  explosion  at  Plttaburg  kills  a 
hundred  or  more  person*. 


Tailored  to  Your  Order 

F»»  br.tr.  material— br..rr  f.1— beltr.  Mvle 


PRICES  $10.00  and  up 

No  Depeiit  — No  Advance  Payment 

If  it  U  not  the  **ry  b*tt* if  ulnt  iMt  value  you 

mw — or  if  il  §•  not  uholl>  pjti«ttKiof>' — 

don’t  pay  for  it.  11V  JW»rr»  ttrm  *mJ  aU 

(Aa'ffi  Wrilc  fo»  our  samplr«»  mmSrU  ami 

«i nr*  mrasurt  Uank  without  any  oblation. 

ENGLISH  RAINCOAT  TAILORS  CO. 

SUITE  SSI  S00  FIFTH  AVt  NEW  TORE 


LIVE  ON  LONG  ISLAND 


Make  your  home  in  this 
charming  residential  town. 
Perfectly  appointed  mod¬ 
ern  homes  amid  delightful 
surroundings.  Convenient 
to  both  New  York  and 
Philadelphia — express  train 
service. 

Rentals  from  5300  to 
$6000  a  year.  Furnished 
homes  also  for  rent. 

Seashore  Cottages:  De¬ 
sirable  furnished  properties 
for  rent  at  Bayhead  on 
Barncgat  Bay,  N.  J. 
WALTER  B.  HOWE 

PRINCETON.  N.  J. 

New  York  0Mk«,  S6  C.d.r  Slrr.t 


Buy  a  home  in  one  of  the  many  Long  Island  garden  spots,  within 
18  to  60  minutes  from  Herald  Square  or  Wall  Street.  Live  amid  the 
wealth  of  charming  country  scenery  and  in  the  invigorating  country  air. 
Enjoy  the  restful  Sundays  and  quiet  nights.  Your  brain  will  be  clearer 
and  your  health  better.  Your  children  will  grow  stronger  and  more  robust. 

IJ  Unlike  other  suburban  sections  that  offer  but  one  “lay  of  the  land” 
for  homeseckcrs  to  choose  from.  Long  Island  offers  many,  embodying 
hills,  valleys,  plains,  and  the  shores  of  beautiful  lakes,  bays  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Here  will  be  found  every  favorable  condition  and  set¬ 
ting  for  a  suburban  home  less  than  an  hour  away  from  New  York  City. 

Delightful  Climate  — Water  from  Subterranean  Streams 
Excellent  Roads  for  Motoring— Golf  Links  of  Renown 


NEW  YORK’S  HOME  SECTION 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  UVSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


This  particularly  desirable 
Virginia  property  for  sale 


THE  OLD  CURTIS  HOMESTEAD 

%f  sarauna  Spring*.  Sea*  York 


PENNSYLVANIA 


English  Grammar  Simplified 

“Fernald's  Working  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language.”  [  I 


Ju.l  the 
Grammar 
You  Have 
Wanted 


PATKNT  YOUR  ID*  AS.  tifimd  ' 

lot  1  *  n.im  luvaftiuvi*  It***  1  Mow  n* Ok*  1 
tun  4  ”  Amt  **  W 1  .at  i«»  Invert/*  kdI 

free  >eiul  fotiuh  «kr  (i'll  Mr  If**  U|«»M  4*  !•»  1 
1*4  If iitnbiiity.  \V#  ndvertu#  unit  jaUtil  lor  f 

mIc  4l  our  .* •% •»  KatnlnMicd  1*  ttira. 

Atkin- %t  Cm  as  tii  rn  ft  Dmsdiri.  latent 
Altuinvj*.  MJ  *  Mum,  W44Uu.1t ion,  D  C 

|  1  1 1  A  >  \Y  A  \  1  1*  1 1  Mil,  414  4  llllli  V 

PATINTs  SKlT’KKD  OK  KKK  K* 

Til  II  \  1  1 1  Sfi.i)  1*.  i«h  |of  tree  4*  \t*  ' 

luUntitNiiiy  (»niO  IkMik  it  IIAI 

HMNW  Nr.  With \4lu4bfc  Ln  l*w%. 
bnj  MiRkf,  •cr  c  Mcc  oNh  MILUj  iN  ( 

YlCiuk  |  k«  AN>  ft  1  O  Vt  lit. 

lor  .  tlfnl*  f*f- .i;i»  me.  |  ....  h 

4  till  ill*  iUU  IliVtflb.HII  W  »’  tfli  tgr.l  If  If 

Ptf . .  t  Ylt  ft  1  Ctl  ,.4C.tl.»  •  4  Iff 

K  It  »  »*rn  HOagn  Bldg  4*lt«i*g1.*»  DC  1 

PATKPffSTHAT  PkOTF.CT  AND  PAY 
Advice  4ud  l-N»k*  free.  limit*"  irlmmfi 

Bf  "remit*.  Pmmup  or»ajaaorr.l  Send  vkf  tek  . 

PI  KLl*  A  |tl'Mht»  !•>  YiH*K  OWN 

tie  c.mucttt” m.  vew  uetieiuPit^a  |u  t4\a. 

1*4 ihf  >enii  t of  1  uut‘ v n  w  aiiv 

AMLfclt  AN  COLLECTION  SflkVIOL 
34>»4t t  Mreet.  IktfHt.  )Uk 

4  1  u  *  *  m  a  1  1  \  4  *  m  *  in.  a  4  a  1  4 
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o4  lh«  bif  battery  o4  Packard  (rack*  «htcb  planted  .mo  the  telicl  aurk  ol  Hood  *"cpi  Uatux. 


THESE  PACKARD  TRUCKS  HELPED 
TO  PUT  DAYTON  BACK  ON  THE  MAP 


I^O  L  LOWING  the  Dayton  flood  thirty-eight  Packard 
I .  trucks  were  used  twenty-four  hours  a  day  to  carry 
supplies  and  clean  up  the  town. 

The  Citizens  Relief  Committee  issued  the  call  for 
help  at  noon,  March  29.  Two  hours  later,  eight 
Packard  trucks  were  loaded  onto  a  special  relief  train 
at  the  Packard  factory.  Within  twenty-four  hours  these 
trucks  were  at  work  in  Dayton.  Ten  other  Packard 
trucks  were  sent  bv  special  train  from  Cincinnati. 
These  vehicles,  with  the  large  battery  of  Packards 
owned  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  transportation  outfit  used 
in  relief  service. 

Dayton  streets  were  choked  with  wreckage  and 
debris.  With  all  other  methods  of  transportation  ren¬ 
dered  useless,  necessity  demanded  motor  trucks  and 
they  made  a  magnificent  response. 


The  Packard  trucks  worked  in  water  so  deep  that 
it  was  necessarv  to  cover  the  radiators  to  avoid  flooding 
the  engines.  In  the  stress  of  continuous  emergency 
work,  the  trucks  received  no  mechanical  attention.  It 
was  a  situation  that  called  for  100  per  cent  efficiency 
and  the  Packards  met  this  demand. 

Sixteen  hundred  dead  horses  and  many  carcasses 
of  other  animals  were  removed  by  the  Packard  trucks 
within  a  period  of  three  days.  United  States  army 
officers  say  this  prompt  work  averted  an  epidemic. 
Members  of  Dayton’s  Relief  Committee  state  that  the 
Packard  trucks  were  a  big  factor  in  making  the  city  fit 
for  habitation. 

The  people  of  Dayton  know  that  when  necessity 
calls  the  Packard  delivers.  What  will  you  do  when 
your  test  comes? 


Dayton  Military  District 
OavTON  Omio 
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Packard  Motor  Trucks  arc  in  successful  use  in  169  lines  of  trade 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 
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The  Education  of  Sex 

A  Digest  from  tha  Writing!  of 
OR.  JOHN  COWAN 
and  other  Eminent  Authorise* 
Contains  28  Chapters,  Illustrations. 
Tht  iubjtrt  matter  .»/  row  t  h 

The  True  and  Pales  Objects  In  Marrying , 
Who  Should  and  Who  Should  Not  Marry. 
How  to  Select  a  Huiband  or  Wife. 

How  to  Obtain  Perfect  Offspring. 
Pregnancy  and  Labor. 

Labor  and  Nursing. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

How  to  Insure  Marital  Happiness  and 
Other  Important  Chaptcra. 

I  .Thc  .►•‘•“‘‘■I*®"  S»*  f*»*  the  endorsement  ol 

trading  l  diversities.  Colleges.  Schools.  Eminent 
Matrsmrn  and  Preachers  and  Professors  through- 
out  the  country. 
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Now  is  the  Time  to 
Choose  a  School 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Literary 
Digest  has  conducted  a  school  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  interest  of  its  subscribers. 
Hundreds  of  people  have  found  sat¬ 
isfactory  schools  in  this  way, and  have 
written  us  letters  of  appreciation. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  private  school 
or  college  do  not  hesitate  to  enlist 
our  services.  Simply  write  us  a 
letter  stating  the  kind  of  school  de¬ 
sired,  location  preferred  and  price  of 
tuition  you  arc  willing  to  pay. 

In  reply  we  will  advise  you  impar¬ 
tially  and  without  fee  now  or  later. 

Address  the  School  Bureau 

TheliteraryDigest 
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tionn.inaly/ed  from  your  handwriting.  Expert  ' 
opinion  on  forgeries  and  anonymous  letter*. 

For  terms  addrnw  WILLIAM  LESLIE  FRENCH  I 
A.M..5  Broadway.  New  York.  Author  o (  "What  Hand- 
writing  THIs." In  Woman  *  Home  Companion.  Aa«u*t 
JOl.-:  "C ojdd  Graphologist .*'  in  Good  Hou*.k~pmg.  - 
December.  I0IJ:  “Your  C haracter  from  Hasdwiiu*-'  J 
In  bvrap  Book.  November.  ioo«. 
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How  Do  We  Afford  Them? 


You  ask,  perhaps,  how  tires  like 
these  can  be  sold  at  Goodyear  prices. 

The  utmost  in  tires — the  final  re¬ 
sult  of  14  years  of  betterments. 

Tires  that  can’t  rim-cut— tires  10 
per  cent  oversize. 


One  process  alone  costs  us  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  yearly  more  than  processes 
generally  used. 

How  are  such  tires— tires  that  give 
such  mileage — sold  as  low  as  Good- 
years?  Let  us  tell  you. 


Our  Cost 

We  are  the  world's  largest 
tire  builders.  We  build  al¬ 
most  as  many  tires  as  any 
other  two  plants  combined. 

Our  factories  are  new.  Our 
equipment  is  modern.  We 
have  invented  a  wealth  of 
labor-saving  machinery.  We 
employ  efficiency  experts. 

Our  capital  cost  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  low, due  to  small  capital¬ 
ization. 

Grade  for  grade,  our  cost 
of  making  must  he  far  below 
the  rest. 


cent,  out  of  w  hich  must  come 
the  interest  on  millions  of 
capital  invested.  This  year, 
with  our  reduced  prices,  we  do 
not  expect  to  exceed  that. 

Those  arc  the  reasons  why 
tires  like  these  can  be  sold  at 
the  Goodyear  prices. 

Lower  Prices 

Of  course  tires  can  be  made 
to  cost  less.  Tires  can  be 
sold  at  half  our  prices,  yet  pay 
a  larger  profit. 

But  tire  cost  means  the  cost 
per  mile.  Goodyears  cost  far 
less  per  mile  than  any  other 
tire  that's  built. 


Our  Profit 

Then  our  profit 
is  kept  at  the  mini¬ 
mum.  To  assure 
you  of  this,  every 
year  we  advertise 
our  profits.  In 
times  past  this 
profit  has  averaged 
around  8  1  '2  per 


The  Evidence 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact 

that  Goodvcars  far  outsell  the 

* 

rest,  after  2,000,000  have 
been  used. 

Our  sales  last  year  were 
larger  than  the  previous  12 
years  put  together. 

That’s  the  result  of  testing 
these  tires  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cars.  Men  have 
proved  enormous  savings. 

The  No- Rim-Cut  feature 
ends  rim-cutting  completely. 
The  10  per  cent  oversize,  with 
the  average  car,  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire 
mileage. 

You  will  see  these 
savings  clearly  when 
you  test  these  tires. 


AKRON.  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  Book— 14th 
year  edition.  It  tells  all 
known  ways  to  economize 
on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires.  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Mata  Canadian  Offi...  Toronto.  Ont  - Canad.an  Factor, 
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RFMflV  A  I  SAIF  Rapidly  Dewing  to  a  Close 

v  illj  iJilljlj  The  time  when  we  must  move  is  drawing 

nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  great  Removal 
Sale,  which  includes  hundreds  of  our  most  valuable  publications  at  the  lowest  prices  ever 
known,  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  we  are  settled  in  our  new  quarters.  A  few  sets  of  the 
great  Butler  Bible  Work  may  yet  be  obtained  at  the  low  removal  sale  price  quoted  below.  If 
you  have  need  for  such  a  work  THIS  is  YOUR  best  opportunity  to  get  it.  Note  the 
“examination  and  return”  privilege,  and  the  easy  instalment  method  of  payment. 

A  Few  Sets  Left — To  be  Sold  at  Less  than  Half  Price 


Eleven 

Large  Volumes 
Liberally  Mapped 
and  Illustrated 


100,000  Volume. 
Sold  in 
United  State, 
and  Canada 


Two  Thousand 
Unqualified 
Endorsement. 
Received 


Extraordinary 
Low-Price 
Removal  Sale 
Offer  to 

Digest  Reader. 


REDUCED FROM 

*44 

to 

*20 

Carriage  Paid 


THE  BUTLER  BIBLE  WORK 


EMINENT  CONFIRMING  TESTIMONY 

"Theinort  cminrnt  minium  in  America,  ami  RiNr  student*  who>c 
name*  carry  greatnt  weight  and  authority,  •«;»  in  iktir  luJgmmti 
upon  this  'ivori.  Iti»thcbr*t  of  expmiti>>n*of  the  he«t  of  all  b<>ok».  ** 

THEODORE  L  CUYLEJt.  D  O..  U_D. 

“  I  recommend  tlii*  remarkable  m.rktoevervbody  «ith  whom  mv 
""id*  can  have  the  lra»t  weight— ridgy  or  Litv,  man  or  woman, 
pemm»  of  much  reading  or  little."— Bp  F.  D.  HUNTINGTON.  D.D. 

"While  rcprc'cnting  the  thought  ol  the  centurie*.  thl*  work  i>  in 
every  umrfrrsh  .in./  up  to  Jute.  I’he  mow  recent  periodical  literature 
and  the  late't  hook.  Live  hern  rairfulh  rifted." 

-GEORGE  FREDERICK  WRIGHT.  D.D.. ..  B.bUiK.c.  S.cr.. 

"The  work  i*  tpeci.illv  adapted  to  all  purpose*  of  careful  *tudy,  a* 
it  gives  the  opinions  of  the  he*t  whobr*  of  Btlde  study  imonr  limei." 

■  Bn  hop  JOHN  F.  HURST.  D.D. 

"  It  show*  u«  what  points  m  the  Bible  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  preacher*,  hiitorian*,  literary  men,  men  of  affair*.  It  show*  what 
train*  of  thought  the  Bible  ha*  awakened  in  their  mind*." 

W.  J.  BEECHER.  D.D. 

“  It  give*  in  the  smallest  space  the  best  result*  of  inquiry  into  the 
text,  topography,  custom*  and  history.  If  approaches  the  Word  not 
to  support  a  theory,  but  to  develop  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.*’ 

B-hopD.E_GOODSELL.DD. 

“The  author  ha*  stood  in  the  rurrent  of  the  Biblical  literature  of 
the  world  and  gathered  the  choice*!  lluiught  of  ii  all.  It  bring*  light 
to  hear  upon  cverv  truth  from  every  *idc  and  from  a  great  variety  of 
mind*."  W.  C.  GRAY,  in  The  Interior. 

"  For  all  who  desire  a  living  an./  frartica l  letting  forth  of  Divine 
truth  it  is  simply  invaluable.’*— A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER.  D.D. 

"Adapted  to  the  humblest  mind,  vet  lifted  to  feed  and  stimulate 
the  most  scholarly.  Is  the  .ream  oj  Chrittian  eomnrnf  on  the  Strip- 
fil'd,  presented  w  ith  rare  skill  of  arrangement  and  adaptation.  It  can 
not  tail  to  quicken  the  spiritual  pulse  and  deepen  the  spiritual  life." 
-HERRICK  JOHNSON.  D.D..  LL.D..  McCormick  Throloiid  Sem.n..,, 


MATERIAL  AND  MAKE-UP  OF  THE  WORK 

With  thought  and  fart  gathered  from  the  critically  studied  product 
of  lllHI  trained  scholar*,  it  covers  with  ample  fulness  and  cartful 
discrimination  even  Dcianmmt  ol  Bible  knowledge  and  investiga- 
tion.  It  gi\c*  the  l**'t  obtainable  answer  to  every  reasonable  question 
b\  presenting,  in  concise  readable  paragraph*,  reliable  results  of 
Biblical  scholarship  and  research. 

Characteristic  Features:  1.  An  incomparably  full  and  inspiring 
ft mmrni%  explanatory*  of  tlie  tens c  or  meaning  of  the  text  atm  sug* 
gestive  of  its  under  King  spirit,  2.  Details  touching  the  origin# 
structure,  content*  and  connections  of  the  Bible  and  its  several  books 
— questions  of  Science  and  facts  of  archeology  and  chronology  treated 
by  expert  investigate**-  Cieogmphical  and  topographical  matter  and 
map*  taken  from  eminent  geographers  ami  explorers.  3.  Fulness  of 
study  U  also  largely  insured  by  the  Introductions,  and  by  numerous 
special  treatise*  *et  in  place  throughout  the  volumes.  In  these  arc 
condensed  the  substance  of  many  small  books  in  current  use.  4* 
For  the  first  time  is  presented  a  carefully  studied  and  largely  inter- 
preted  Codification  «»f  the  Law  v  given  to  Moses  at  Sinai.  5.  Tlie  lour 
Gospels  are  condensed  into  a  continuous  Life  History  of  the  Christ,  in 
the  order  of  it*  events  anil,  in  the  words  of  the  writers,  to  14 gel  a 
clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the  Master**  Li(c  M 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS COMPANY. 44-60  East  73d  St..  New  York. 
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y  '3  the  balance  (fiS.ou)  *n  o  nxmtWv*  instalments  of  Sj.oo  each.  If  I  decide  not 
tor>*frha«e  the  work.  I  will  hoW  tl>r  \*alumr>  subjrvt  to  your  order,  ret  utn  charges 
lo  be  paid  bv  you. 
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A  mighty  interesting  New  book 
for  both  the  layman  and  the 
scientist—  Just  Published. 

The  Psychological  Origin  of 

MENTAL  DISORDERS 

By  DOCTOR  PAUL  DUBOIS 

In  this  hook  I)r.  Dubois  shows  how 
mental  derangement  may  be  caused  by 
the  exaggeration  of  ideas  and  emotions, 
impressionability  in  the  face  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  existence,  disappointed 
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Gtatalogna!  Tahiti,  Portrait i,  it,. 

“  Mr.  Matuin  ha*  scored  in  hit  competent 
abridgement  of  Guizot's  famoii*  "History  of 
France"  up  to  the  Revolution.  Even  abridged 
the  volume  is  large,  hut  not  unpleasantly  so. 
To  compensate  for  the  necessary  elision  of 
the  quotations  from  original  commentators, 
the  appendix  contain*  a  full  list  of  contem¬ 
porary  sources.  Much  tabulated  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  topical  index,  make  the  hook 
thoroughly  workable." — The  C'hautauquan, 
New  York. 
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_ Story  of  an  Indian  Upctea.  By  William 

J.  Hardin. 
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dee  Two  sorting  novel*  la  one.  B>  Julian  lla wit 
My  Lodger's  Legacy  A  story.  By  Robert  W.  Hi 
An  I’afedaania  Hoasan.  and 
ten.  Two  novels  in  one. 

TMatCear  A  woey  by  Sarah  F. 
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By  A.  T  Iheraon.  D.D.  Only  a  few  copies  of 
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American  Humorists  By  II.  R.  Hawaii.  Essay*  on 

llarte.  Twain,  Ward,  Lowell.  Irving.  Holme*,  etc. 
Nature  Miudlra  Ksanya  by  various  author*. 

A  Winter  In  India  By  Kt.  Hon.  W.  K.  Baxter.  M.P. 
By-Ways  of  literature  Flamy*  on  Customs.  Education. 
Character,  literature,  and  loinguage.  By  D.  II. 
Wheeler.  D.D. 

Bearath  Two  Flag*  By  Maud  Balllngton  Booth.  The 
aim.  progress,  methods,  and  history  ol  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Prohibition  The  principle,  the  policy,  and  the  party.  By 
E.  J.  Wheeler. 

In  Darkest  England  and  Ihe  Way  Oul  Bv  Gen.  WillUm 
Booth.  Rrinnlie*  for  immorality  and  distress. 

A  novel  by  John  llabhertoo. 


An  rioting  story  by 

Hawthorne. 

The  SsMne.  «f  PsBtleu  By  Walter  Mills.  Diwuwthe 
underl,  mg  prtnaidc*  Involved  la  every  phase  of  pcacti- 
cal  politics. 

A  Man's  Will  A  story  by  Edgar  Fawcett. 

Christmas  In  NarraganMtl  By  Edward  Everett  llale 
Clever  Christmas  Mnrir*. 

Christmas  In  A  Palace  A  rattling  story  by  Kdsrard 
Everett  llale. 

Celia  < Tout’s  Calendar  Short  chapsm  on  natural  Sis 
toey.  By  Grant  Allen. 

A  Tanker  Schoal  Teuehe.  la  Virginia  Sketches  of  We 
In  the  OM  Dominion.  By  Lydta  Wood  Baldwin. 
Chineau  Gardaa  By  Archibald  For  be*.  Story  of  the 
life  of  the  great  General  Gordon. 
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Ideas  for  Sermons 


PAGE  upon  page  of  vital  facts  drawn  from 
the  oUfsl  and  Ihc  latest  oi  Christian  records 
and  researches.  Every  conceivable  subject 
within  the  scope  of  Christianity  is  carefully  and 
thoroughly  covered  in  the  New  .Schatf- Herzog 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  It  bris¬ 
tles  with  suggestion  and  inspiration  for  the  live 
preacher,  Hi  hie  student,  religious  worker,  or 
scholar.  Whatever  the  argument,  you  will  find 
the  FACTS  concerning  it  in  thi-s  stupendous  new 
work,  prepared  by  the  religious  world’s  greatest 
scholars.  Send  the  blank  herewith  for  information 
concerning  this  exhaustions  mine  of  religious  know) 
edge  I,et  u>  explain  the  easy  terms  of  payment 
upon  which  you  can  secure  it. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Thl*  R  er.Fr  ONE  of  hundreds  id  -'ter- 
from  Preachers  who  have  bought  the  set : 

"A  work  of  profound  whotai  hip.  It  it  th. 
work  lor  the  man  of  limited  means,  lor  it  gives 
him  the  »«*?  comje-hen-ite  theoinghal  li¬ 
brary  at  the  smallest  cost.  It  is  also,  bv  virtue 
of  its  o-mpactness.  the  best  snek  tor  the  busy 
man.  You  de-erse  the  thanks  r-f  the  w.  rld  at- 
larveloe  thisess-lhiiten  sri-  pedia”  Angna 
II'.  I'a-W  M  John's  l're<by trnan 

Chun l>.  Portland.  Ore 


particular*  regarding  The  New 
Sdiatt-lIrt/ogEn  stdopedia.  and  your  easy  1 
terms  of  payment,  to 
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New  Books 
r  Physicians 


Diseases  of  Women 

An  extensive,  all-incHuive,  and  thoroughly 
reliable  clinical  guide  to  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment^  of  the  disease*  of  women.  By 
George  Ernest  Herman,  M.D.,  late  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author  and  R, 
Drummond  Maxwell,  M.D.,  Assiitant  Ob¬ 
stetric  Physician,  London  Hnspiul.  300 
illustrations.  Large  octavo,  cloth.  $7.  SO  net. 

Choyce’s  Surgery 

Pathological,  Symptotnological  and  Diagnos¬ 
tic  data,  relating  to  surgical  conditions  and 
diseases  of  the  various  organs  and  regions 
and  their  treatment,  with  description  of  the 
lines  of  operative  procedure.  By  C.  C. 
Chovcc,  Dean  of,  and  Teacher  of  Operative 
Surgery  in  the  lam, Ion  School  of  Clinical 
Med  icine  iPost  Graduate),  and  J.  Marlin 
Beattie,  Prof,  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Sheffield.  J  large  octavo 
volumes,  cloth.  Extensively  illustrated  with 
half-tones,  diagrams,  and  colored  plates. 
Per  set  Ul.OO. 

A  Text  Book  of  Gyne¬ 
cological  Surgery 

Operations,  the  preoperative  preparation,  the 
operative  technique,  the  postoperative  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  dangers  to  lie  avoided  with  the 
possible  complications  and  their  appropriate 
treatment.  By  Comyns  Berkeley,  M.  D., 
Gvnccologiit  and  Obstetrician  to  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Hospital,  and  Victor  Bonney,  M.  I)., 
A'Mstant  Gynecologist  and  Assistant  Obstet¬ 
rician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  I  .urge  oc¬ 
tavo,  cloth.  Over  40(1  illustrations.  >6.00  net. 

IN  PRESS-SOON  TO  BE  ISSUED 

Fourth  Revised  Edition  -  HEART  DIS¬ 
EASE.  BLOOD  TREASURE  and  the 
NAUHEIM  SCHOTT  TREATMENT.  By 

1-wti.  F.  Iluhop.  A.M. .  M.D.  Price  $3.00. 

THE  FIRST  SIGNS  OF  INSANITY.  By 

Bernard  Hollander.  M.D.  $3.2$  net. 

Now  Ready  -THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ORIGIN  OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS.  By  Dr. 

Paul  Dub -is.  fatuous  mrniai  scientist.  $0*.  net. 
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Among  the  hooks  di bribed  in  our  free 
medical  catalog  are:— 44  The  Diagnosis  of 
Smallpox/'  hv  Kicketts  and  Bvlex;  ,4  Syphi¬ 
lis'*  by  Sir  Jonathan  Hutchinson;  “Dixcaxen 
of  the  Nervous  System,  *  *  by  Thomson ; 44  Tu¬ 
mor*/ *  by  HLind- Sutton ;  “Smimx,  Vaccines 
and  Toiinex*  in  Treatment  and  Diagnnsix/* 
by  Hoxanqtiet  and  Eyre;  “Therapeutic*  of 
Mineral  Spring*  and  Climates/*  by  Yen; 
“Clinical  Methods/*  by  Hutchinson  and 
Runy;  “Surgical  Diagnosis/*  by  Gould; 
“Light  an.l  X-Rav  Treatment  of  Skin 
Diseases**  bv  Morris  and  Dort;  44P*ychic 
Treatment  of  Nervous  Diseases/*  by  Dubois; 
“The  Semt-Inxane  and  the  Semi-Re  sponsi¬ 
ble/*  bv  Gras'ett;  41  Electro-Diagnosis  and 
Klrrtio -Therapeutics/*  by  Cohn;  “Radium- 
therapy/*  by  Wickham  and  Degrais;  etc.  .etc. 

Hr  ?dex  these,  the  catalog  describe*  many 
other  works  on  various  phases  of  medicine* 
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5  Big  Book  Bargains 

Selected  from  our 

REMOVAL  SALE 

Scientific  Sidelights  erW'tlon«^r<iin  the  fore¬ 
most  scientific  author*  of  our  time.  illartrating  many 
thousand*  of  lot-la  In  religion,  moral*.  politic*.  hi»toiy. 
education,  aocial  progrew,  induitrlal  and  domestic  hie. 
etc.  Compiled  by  J.  C.  Fernald,  L.II.D.  H.  W.  Wiley, 
Ex -Chief  of  Bureau  of  Chen.nr>  .  u.  S.  Dept,  of  A«ri- 
culturrAVishington,  D.C.,says:  "I  ronddfriCAv^liuUe 
addition  to  my  library."  One  Urge  octavo  cloth  volume. 
Regular  price  f*.oo.  Specsal  Removal  Sole  Pricr.  42.90 

Historical  Lights  Iran  •  apcciallv  arranged  for 
public  speaker*.  preacher*.  lecturer*,  and  wntrr*  for 
tlw  pm*.  "  We  have  tubiccud  *  MiMorU-al  Light*  •  to 
•everal  *evrre  le»u.  aiul  found  it  admirable  In  every 
intuinp." — R-  S.  MacArtlmr,  D.D.,  in  Ike  Standard. 
Chicago.  111.  Octavo,  cloth.  064  l-ge*.  Regular  price 
ll.oo.  Special  Removal  Sale  Frice . 12  *0 

The  Standard  Family  Physician 

liable  homo  reference  work  rodoried  by  high  medical 
authorities.  "No  home  should  be  ronuderrd  complete 
without  It," uid  Dr.  Thonu*  Darlington.  ex-Prradent 
New  Yoik  Board  of  llrallh.  Bound  in  two  volume., 
three-quarter*  Inti  her.  Regular  price  $10.00.  Special 
Removal  Sale  Price  NOW  only . $395 

Race  Life  of  the  Aryan  Peoples  &££ 

Two  Urge,  octavo  wdumes,  telling  the  thrilling  story  of 
the  history  of  the  Aryan  Riser.  Beginning  with  the 
Asiatic  period,  he  takes  up  in  order  the  various  migra¬ 
tion*  into  Indu.  Southern  and  Western  Huron*,  and 
finally  into  America ;  all  of  which  has  resulted  in  what 
wr  know  as  modern  civilisation.  "A  subject  tremen¬ 
dous  enough  to  stagger  the  average  author.  Tko  story 
grip#  you  h*rd— «oU<l.  cold  /act*  sounding  like  romance 
roplete  with  fascination."  — /Wgrr.  Bound 
in  lira utlf til  basket  doth,  and  neatly  bogrtl.  Regular 
price  i*er  set  f .poo  net ;  Removal  Site  Price .....  $2  90 

Hawaii:  Our  New  Possessions 

An  I n tensely  interesting  description  of  tire  people,  cus¬ 
toms,  Institutions,  rsluculton.  trade,  natural  wonders, 
history,  etc*,  of  the  Hawaiian  NUnda.  A  wonderfully 
fascinating  Ixwk.  "The  volume  give*  the  reader  a  bet¬ 
ter  I. leu  of  Hawaii  than  any  before  published.  Superb 
Illustrations  almost  tell  the  story  without  the  aid  of  the 
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The  Final  Choice  of  the 
Discriminating  Purchaser 

After  trying  out  severed  different  types  of  motor  trucks 
for  the  pa£t  two  years,  The  Atlantic  Ice  and  Coal 
Corporation,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  recently  ordered 
fifteen  White  Trucks  for  immediate  delivery. 

Responsible  firms  prefer  to  purchase  truck  equipment 
from  responsible  manufacturers.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  final  choice  of  the  discriminating 
purchaser  is  invariably  White. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  the  fadt  that  White 
Owners  continue  to  buy  White  Trucks.  When  Whites 
are  used,  experimentation  ceases. 

White  Trucks  are  the  mo$t  economical  trucks  to  operate. 


The  White  inj  Company 

CLEVELAND 

Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Motor  Cars,  Trucks  and  Taxicabs 
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HAYWOOD'S  BATTLE  IN  PATERSON 


THE  STRIKE  in  the  Paterson  .silk  mills  is  a  war.  says 
William  I).  Haywood,  "a  bitt.-r  war— it's  wur>*>  than 
any  other  war.”  That,  suggest*  a  writer  in  a  New 
York  paper,  may  l>e  because  he  has  to  reckon  with  a  foe  "more 
formidable  than  the  employ¬ 
ers,  the  Mayor,  the  Chief  of 
Polio©— more  powerful  even 
than  the  import**!  private 
detectives  —  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor."  So 

this  strike  takes  on  the  form 
of  a  rivalry  lietwoon  two  labor 
organization*.  bolwnen  two 
Inlxtr  ideals.  The  .different'*' 
or  point  or  view,  ns  generally 
understood,  is  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor 
lights  only  when  noeexaary, 
to  gum  certain  advantages, 
and  that  it  is  willing  to  eoin- 
promise  ami  make  agree  moot* 
with  employers,  while  the 
Industriul  Worker*  of  the 
World  aim  at  a  union  which, 

"by  sheer  strength. numbers, 
and  determination,  can  force 
whatever  demands  and  con¬ 
cessions  it  chooses."  Or.  to 
put  it  in  the  blunt  Haywood 
phraseology,  "We  are  ma¬ 
king  an  effort  to  develop  class 
consciousness.  The  I.  W.  W. 
wants  to  vvi|>e  out  the  pow¬ 
er  of  Sain  Compere.  John 
Mitchell.  Jim  Lynch,  and 
John  <  .olden,  who  banquet 
with  the  capitalistic  class  at 
night  ami  talk  to  working- 
men  in  the  daytime.” 

Haywood  himself  has  drawn 
from  a  reluctant  press  many 


admission*  of  his  ability  as  a  strike  leader.  The  strike  lie  has 
b»n  managing  in  Paterson  for  the  past  ten  weeks  seems,  says 
the  Springfield  Rtptt'tlican.  "to  he  as  notable  in  its  way  as  the 
strike  he  managed  at  Lawrence  a  year  ago."  His  leadership, 

notes  The  Republican,  and 
the  same  observation  is  made 
by  a  number  of  pa|>cni  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  was 
strengthened  by  bis  appar¬ 
ently  groundless  arrest  on 
Man'll  .’MI  and  subsequent 
release.  With  four  or  bis  as¬ 
sociate*.  Haywood  is  now  on 
trial  under  indictment*  for 
inciting  to  riot  and  unlawful 
assemblage.  The  issues  of 
the  contest,  which  those  out¬ 
side  of  the  silk  industry  liml  it 
rather  dilllrult  "to  consider 
with  clear  understanding,” 
nro  thus  stated  in  The  Re  pub¬ 
lican' $  editorial: 

"Some  27.000  silk  mill  op¬ 
eratives  have  now  Iks-h  idle 
nine  n.s-ks.  and  the  loss  in 
wages  alone  has  lieen  at  least 
S'JJMMMMMI.  So  much  dyeing 
of  fabrics  is  done  in  Paterson 
for  silk  mills hs-ated elsewhere 
that  tile  strike  is  Is 'lie  vis  I  to 
have  affeeied  oO.OOO  workers 
in  the  silk  industry  at  large. 
There  were  some  grievances 
originally  of  the  broad  silk 
weavers,  who  weave  t  hcchcnp 
grades  of  good*,  on  account 
of  the  introduction  of  the 
three-  or  four-looin  system. 
The  principal  sent  of  the 
cheap  silk  manufacture  hith¬ 
erto  has  been  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  while  the  Paterson 
nulls  have  woven  the  liner 
fabrics.  Only  the  large  mills 
can  introduce  the  multiple 
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looms,  and  they  have  sought  to  extend  their  business  in  the 
cheap  grades  of  silks,  which  are  highly  profitable. 

“The  Paterson  weavers  contend  that  the  new  system  will 
lower  wages  and  result  in  the  displacement  of  men  by  the  low- 
priced  labor  of  women  and  girls.  They  struck  against  the 
multiple-loom  system  and  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $12  a  week. 
Tho  ribbon  weavers  and  the  dye-house  workers  struck  out  of 
■ympathy.  Tho  dye-house  men.  who  work  in  two  shifts  of 
twelve  hours  a  day.  demanded  shifts  of  eight  hours  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  $12,  inasmuch  as  their  work  is  carried  on  under 
unhealthy  conditions.  All  the  strikers,  being  unorganized,  joined 
Mr.  Haywood’s  I.  W.  W. 

“Here  one  sees  again  how  Haywood  finds  his  opportunity  to 
build  up  the  industrial  workers  of  the  world.  It  was  the  same 
at  Paterson  as  at  Lawrence.  The  older  and  more  exclusive  trade 
unionism  in  the  textile  industry  had  never  organized  the  Paterson 
operatives.  Tho  I.  W.  W.  jumps  in  and  furnishes  leadership  for 
the  strike,  no  doubt  fomenting  It  and  keeping  it  going  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  ’direct-action’  principles  the  organization  stands 
for.  If  the  strike  fails,  the  defeated  workers  will  probably 
practise  the  destructive  arts  of  sabotage  after  their  return  to  the 
mills,  precisely  as  is  taught  by  syndicalism.” 

As  in  Lawrence,  the  strikers’  children  play  a  prominent  and 
picturesque  part.  The  first  declaration  that  they  would  be 
sent  out  of  town  to  bo  taken  care  of  was  met  by  the  Mayor 
with  the  statement  that  Paterson  could  take  care  of  her  own 
chi’dren.  To  “call  his  bluff,"  Miss  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn, 
“Bill"  Haywood's  chief  lieutenant,  took  eighty-six  small  chil¬ 
dren  uround  to  the  City  Hall.  But  here  they  found  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  ready  to  take  charge  of  each 
case  after  proper  investigation.  So  the  promised  presentation 
ceremony  failed  to  take  place,  and  the  distribution  of  children 
began,  sorao  reaching  New  York  in  time  to  appear  in  the  May 
Day  Socialist  parade. 

The  somewhat  belated  entrance  of  tho  American  Federation 
of  labor  is  interpreted  by  the  Industrial  Workers  as  "a  doo- 
laratiou  of  war."  As  tho  New  York  Eremny  Post  puts  it: 

"With  the  advent  of  John  Ooldcn.  president  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers,  at  the  behest,  it  is  said,  of  the  mill-owners,  and 
the  opening  of  a  headquarters  to  enroll  strikers  in  the  A.  F.  of 
L.,  the  old  fight  betweeu  the  tw-o  organizations,  that  had  its 
opening  battles  in  the  gnat  strikes  at  Lawrence  and  Littio 
Falls,  is  on  again,  with  more  bitterness  and  determination  than 
over,  and  the  situation  has  reached  the  point  where  Haywood 
and  his  followers  realize  that  if  tho  A,  F.  of  I*  effects  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  tho  bosses,  and  the  workers  return  to  their  tasks,  the 
loss  of  prestige  to  the  I.  W.  W.  will  he  a  blow  from  which  re¬ 
covery  will  be  nearly  impossible." 

While  several  newspapers  reported  much  apparent  success 
In  this  efTort  to  organize  unions  among  the  dyers  and  textile 
workers,  tho  Now  York  World  does  not  see  what  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
leaders  can  accomplish,  for  "the  strikers  are  lined  up  almost 
solidly  with  William  D.  Haywood  and  his  colleagues."  And 
the  Newark  A’ru*s,  explaining  this  peculiar  situation  in  the 
near-by  city,  says: 

“If  the  workers  now  have  a  substantial  grievance,  they  had 
it  when  the  I.  W.  W.  organized  the  strike.  If  they  an-  now  in 
an  effective  position  for  redress,  the  1.  W.  W.  leadership  de¬ 
serves  tho  credit. 

“On  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  the  I.  W.  W.  had  ‘put 
one  over’  on  the  craft  unionists,  and  that  the  latter  should  take 
counsel  with  themselves  to  avoid  losing  prestige.  Their  de¬ 
layed  out  ranee  into  the  field  looks  like  an  effort  to  cover  ready¬ 
made  union  recruits  into  their  organization,  using  as  a  lever  the 
apparent  inability  of  the  I.  W.  W.  to  reach  any  settlement  be¬ 
cause  of  their  radical  and  hostile  philosophy. 

“The  refreshingly  simple  I.  W.  W.  creed,  with  its  all  right 
and  all  wrong,  its  uncompromising  adherence  to  the  belief  that 
labor  is  the  sole  agent  in  production  and  that  the  share  of  all 
else-  is  robbery,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  make  an  effective 
appeal  to  mentalities  which  the  more  conservative,  and.  in  the 
long  run,  sounder  beliefs  of  the  Federation  leave  unimprvst. 
Perhaps  this  may  account  for  the  success  in  organization  that 
the  1.  W.  W.  had  as  mueh  as  remissness  on  the  part  of  the 
Federation." 


The  national  leaders  of  the  Federation,  explains  The  Xews, 
do  not  take  part  in  a  labor  contest  like  that  in  Paterson  unless 
called  in  by  the  local  central  body.  But  the  central  body  in 
Paterson  could  not  act  at  first  because  it  could  not  get  the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  enough  votes,  for  “many  of  its  members  were 
I.  W.  W.  sympathizers.”  The  logical  way  out,  that  is.  from  the 
manufacturer's  standpoint,  concludes  tho  Newark  daily,  would 
seem  to  be  “an  alliance  with  union  influences  that  arc  construc¬ 
tive  rather  than  revolutionary."  And,  according  to  some  Paterson 
dispatchra,  this  is  tho  way  many  mill-owners  feel  about  it. 

The  Paterson  Call  believes  that  the  strenuous  campaign  for 
members  now  being  waged  by  tho  American  Federation  of 
Labor  will  boor  fruit,  and  that  through  the  efforts  of  Federation 
officials  the  strike  will  finally  be  settled.  This  is  a  consumma¬ 
tion  earnestly  desired  by  many  papers  in  tho  region  near  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Haywood's  activities.  And  they  pass  to  a  de¬ 
nunciation  of  this  labor  leader,  his  organization,  and  his  methods. 
Working  pooplo,  declares  the  New  York  World,  "need  protec¬ 
tion  quite  as  much  against  dangerous  breeders  of  disturbanco 
like  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  as  against  unjust  and 
greedy  employers."  The  Journal  o]  Commerce,  too,  remarks: 

"If  allowed  to  have  their  way  from  economic  anarchy 
to  the  verge  of  political  anarchy,  tho  inevitable  recourso 
must  be  to  a  strengthening  of  power  in  the  hands  of  thoeo  who 
have  the  capacity  to  govern,  for  the  protection  of  person  and 
property  alike,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  economic  and 
social  system.  These  Haywood*  and  Ettors  and  Troscas  and 
Flynns  are  tho  worst  enemies  of  democratic  govommout." 

Yet  rioting,  "mob  rule,"  anarchy,  is  not  what  capitalists  fear, 
comments  tho  Socialist  New  York  Call,  for  "that  is  u  matter 
that  can  bo  easily  handled.”  But.  it  oontinues: 

"Down  deep  into  the  minds  of  workingmen  is  being  driven 
tho  illustrated  lesson  of  the  power  the  eapitalist  class  is  armed 
with  in  the  possession  of  tho  law-makiug  and  law-administering 
functions  of  soeioty.  and  therein  lies  the  danger.  To  wrest  that 
power  from  those  who  now  exerriso  it  is  tho  object  that  is  being 
irresistibly  thrust  upon  the  workers,  nnd  this  result  the  capitalist 
press  fears  infinitely  more  than  anything  else  the  w-orkers  may 
attempt.  And  Paterson  has  gone  further  than  either  Lawrence 
or  Little  Falls  in  impressing  (hat  lesson  upon  them." 

Several  editors  who  would  b©  the  last  to  commend  either  tho 
methods  or  the  ideas  of  William  D.  Haywood  can  not  help 
noticing  in  his  Paterson  leadership  an  apparent  anxiety  to  keep 
within  tho  law,  and  a  comparative  altsence  of  such  speech  making 
as  could  properly  l>o  termed  incendiary.  One  writer  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  while  ho  lashes  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Paterson  employers,  and  will  hear  of  no  compro¬ 
mise  or  concession,  yet  in  his  daily  talks  to  his  loyal  and  zealous 
followers  he  does  not  stir  them  to  violence,  but  rather  urges  them 
to  stand  firm,  and  pictures  the  glories  of  the  day  when  they  shall 
have  won  the  victory.  It  is  rather  easy  to  understand  the  npj>c&l 
of  such  a  vision  of  a  Paterson  Paradise  us  was  one  day  painted 
before  the  poor  strikers  who  hod  not  received  pay  envelops  for 
weeks.  Not  many  years  hence,  explained  Haywood  in  his  low, 
well-modulated  voice,  all  the  small  silk-mills  will  be  abandoned 
and  the  work  will  be  done  in  one  mammoth  plant  conducted  by 
the  workers  — 

"It  will  be  utopian.  There  will  be  a  wonderful  dining-room 
where  you  will  enjoy  the  b»*st  focal  that  can  bo  purchased;  your 
digestion  will  he  aided  by  sweet  music,  which  will  he  wafted  to 
your  ears  l»y  an  unexcelled  orchestra.  There  will  be  a  gymna¬ 
sium  aud  a  great  swimming-pool  anil  private  huthrooms  of 
marble.  One  floor  of  this  plant  will  bo  devoted  to  masterpieces 
of  art.  and  you  will  have  a  collection  even  superior  to  that  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York.  A  first- 
class  library  will  occupy  another  floor. 

“The  roof  will  1k>  converted  into  a  garden.  There  beautiful 
flowers  will  fill  your  eyes  and  their  sweet  perfume  your  nostrils. 
The  workrooms  will  l«e  superior  to  any  ever  conceived.  Your 
work  chairs  will  be  morris  chairs,  so  that  when  you  become 
fatigued  you  may  relax  in  comfort." 
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PEACE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

HE  ’LABOR  WAR  of  more  than  a  year  in  West  Virginia 
ends  with  what  is  generally  taken  by  the  press  to  be  a 
nearly  complete  victory  for  tho  miners  and  something 
of  a  triumph,  too,  for  Governor  Hatfield.  The  open  hostility 
engendered  on  both  sides,  the  clashes  between  miners  and  guards, 
the  repeated  establishment  of  martial  law  with  the  consequent 
perplexing  legal  problems,  and  the  appearance  of  such  pictur¬ 
esque  figures  as  Mother  Jones,  cause  the  New  York  Sum  to 
refer  to  the  strike  in  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  as  "probably 
the  most  bitter  and  protracted  industrial  struggle  of  the  kind  in 
the  history  of  the  country."  Governor  Hatfield’s  intervention 
brought  about  an  agreement  between  certain  operators  and  their 
employees  several  weeks  ago.  as 
related  in  our  issue  of  April  5. 

Elsewhere  there  was  more  ob¬ 
stinacy.  and  finally,  according 
to  one  newspaper  account,  on 
April  25  at  midnight,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  "issued  what  he  termed  an 
ultimatum,  giving  warning  that 
'this  strife  and  dissension  must 
cease  within  thirty-six  hours.’ 

Tho  Governor’s  proposals  were 
accepted  n  little  more  than 
twelve  hours  later." 

Most  of  the  miners  have  now 
returned  to  work,  the  State 
troops  are  being  withdrawn  from 
the  coal  fields,  and  normal  con¬ 
ditions  are  being  restored.  "The 
strike  is  ended,"  declares  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hatfield  in  un  official  state¬ 
ment  which  reads  in  part: 

"As  Governor  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  I  felt  for  the  good  of  all 
that  the  dispute  should  bo  ter¬ 
minated.  While  1  took  no  sides  in 
the  matter  in  so  far  as  the  contentions  of  the  parties  in  in¬ 
terest  were  concerned.  I  took  a  decided  position  and  suggested 
that  certain  concessions  be  made  by  both  parties. 

"  I  did  not  ask  the  coal  operators  to  adopt  something  that  was 
inimical  to  their  interests  or  that  will  cast  opprobrium  upon  or  in 
any  way  handicap  the  industry  in  West  Virginia.  It  was  also 
foreign  to  mo  even  to  suggest  or  dictate  how  they  should  con¬ 
duct  their  business,  nor  did  I  wish  to  conflict  in  any  way  by 
suggestion  or  otherwise  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
laboring  man. 

"However.  I  felt  it  my  duty  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  State 
to  insist  that  the  law  be  enforced  in  letter  and  in  spirit." 

The  miners’  demands,  as  stated  by  President  White,  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  were.  In-sides  better  wages 
ami  hours,  "the  right  to  belong  to  a  labor  organization  without 
discrimination;  the  semi-monthly  pay  day;  the  selection  of 
cheek- weighnien  to  secure  honest  weights;  to  have  their  coal 
weighed,  and  that  2.000  pounds  snail  constitute  a  ton.”  And 
the  Governor’s  recommendations,  which  were  finally  accepted, 
include  most  of  tho  points  in  a  proposition  submitted  to  him  by 
President  White  and  published  in  The  United  Mine  Worker » 
Journal.  To  quote  the  Governor’s  statement  of  his  terms  of 
agreement : 

"First — That  the  operators  concede  to  the  miners  their  right 
to  select  a  chock-weigbman  from  among  their  number  when  a 
majority  ilemnuds.  as  indicated  and  in  keeping  with  sections 
43S  -439  of  the  code,  to  determine,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
employee,  the  exact  weight  of  all  coal  mined  by  him  and  his  co¬ 
workers. 

"Second — That  a  nine-hour  day  be  conceded  to  the  miners  by 


the  operators.  To  be  more  fully  understood  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  nine-hour  day.  I  respectfully  advised  that  it  meant 
nine  hours  of  actual  service  by  the  employee  to  the  employer 
at  the  same  scale  of  wages  nos-  paid. 

"Third — That  no  discrimination  be  made  against  any  miner, 
and  that  if  be  elects  he  may  be  permitted  to  purchase  the  supplies 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  wherever  it  suits  him  best,  as 
this  was  claimed  by  the  operators  to  be  tho  case  at  tho  present 
time.  It  is  hoped  by  the  Chief  Executive  that  it  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  mine  operators  who  own  and  control  commissaries 
to  sec  that  the  prices  of  their  merchandise  are  in  keeping  with 
the  same  prices  made  by  independent  or  other  stores  throughout 
the  Kanawha  Valley. 

"Fourth— That  the  operators  grant  a  semi-monthly  pay. 

"It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  use  all  the  means  at  my  command 
to  see  that  each  and  every  proposition  so  acceded  to  is  carried 
out  in  its  fulness,  and  I  will  further  endeavor  in  such  cases  where 

tho  law  is  not  now  explicit  to 
have  the  same  so  amended  os  will 
secure  in  the  future  the  carrying 
out  of  the  suggestions  I  have 
made." 

The  Wost  Virginia  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Socialist  New  York 
Daily  People  believes  that  tho 
striking  miners  have  boon  duped 
on  one  point,  "that  of  no  dis¬ 
crimination  against  union  men." 
Ho  says: 

"The  disurimination  clause  in 
the  set  (lenient  is  of  an  equivocal 
nature.  It  was  announced  at  the 
ending  of  the  strike  that  there 
would  bo  'no  discrimination 
against  tho  men.’  Just  what 
that  means  and  how  it  applies  is 
proving  a  problem  now." 

Tho  const  ruction  of  ibis  clause, 
according  to  other  dispatches, 
has  boon  loft  by  the  minors  with 
Governor  Hatfield,  and,  as  tho 
Buffalo  Exprr m  sees  it,  "his 
firmness  in  dealing  with  both 
miners  and  operators  would  indicate  that  tho  trust  is  safely 
imposed." 

The  Federal  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  strike  zono  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  Kern  should  not  be  killed  off  by  this  sottlo- 
ment,  declares  the  Now  York  Globe,  for  theso  reasons: 

"This  West  Virginia  outbreak  hits  been  of  such  character,  nud 
on  so  extended  a  scale;  it  has  cost  so  much  in  life,  propert  y,  and 
business  to  a  great  State;  it  has  indicated  such  a  tensity  of 
feeling  between  the  miners  and  the  operators,  that  there  is 
need  for  the  community  to  know  what  it  was  about  and  on 
whieh  side  lay  the  merits.  A  settlement  that  merely  sends 
the  men  hack  into  tho  diggings,  without  assurance  that  tho 
trouble  may  not  break  out  again  at  any  time,  will  not  be 
satisfactory. 

"It  is  quite  within  the  present  demands  of  an  exacting  public 
sentiment  toward  these  questions  of  industrial  condition  and 
human  welfare  that  a  thorough  study  should  be  made  of  such  a 
situation.  The  whole  nation  is  turning  its  thought  to  this 
great  set  of  issues.  It  cannot  think  accurately  or  decide 
rightly  until  it  knows  the  fact*.  Therefore,  whether  there  is 
a  present  settlement  or  not.  the  inquiry  ought  to  go  ahead. 
If  this  course  is  taken,  the  c  ha  nee  of  a  future  outbreak  will 
be  lessened." 

Correspondents  in  West  Virginia  write  to  inform  us  that  the 
rifles  and  ammunition  pictured  in  our  issue  of  April  5  were  not 
taken  from  the  strikers,  as  claimed  in  the  paper  from  which  we 
had  the  illustration,  but  from  the  mine  guards  employed  by  tho 
operators;  and  also  that  Judge  Littiepage,  whose  ruling  we 
quoted,  is  Judge  of  the  Kanawha  County  Circuit  Court,  not  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  as  the  dispatches  had  it. 
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ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  COAST  VI KWH 


MARKETING  THE  FRIEDMANN  CURE 

W II ILK  DOUBT  Bhoui  the  merit-  of  the  Friedmann 
treatment  for  tul>cn*uloni-  i-  -till  entertained  by  the 
medical  expert- .  and  while  no  rc|>ort  from  the  Federal 
Government  official*  i-  yet  forthcoming,  the  improvement  n*- 
ported  in  -everal  com*  -eenui  to  have  been  sufficient  to  |HT-uado 
a  New  York  drug  Arm  to  undertake  the  marketing  of  the  -crum. 
The  sale  of  the  remedy  give-  the  buyer-  the  -ole  right  to  pnqtaro 
the  remedy  di-covered  by  Dr.  Friedmann,  and  to  apply  the 
treatment  to  tultereulo-i-  victims.  "  Regrettable,  but  not  so 
surprizing,"  i-  one  new- pa  per  characterization  of  what  i-  di*- 
eu-t  in  the  New  York  prvm  a-  the  " commercialisation’*  or  "ex¬ 
ploitation"  of  this  cun?.  And  tho  they  deplore  the  doctor’s 
“ethics."  these  papers  in  the  city  which  he  lia-  made  his  Amer- 
i  an  headquarter-  admit  that  he  i-  quite  within  hi-  right-,  and 
thut  if  he  is  really  the  conqueror  of  consumption,  no  one  will 
grudge  him  the  millions  he  may  make.  The  arrangements  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Friedmann  treatment  in  the  future 
arc  outlined  in  the  following  formal  statement  issued  to  the 
press: 

“An  arrangement  has  been  definitely  arrived  at  between  Dr. 
Frhdrich  Frans  Friedmann  and  Mr.  Moritz  Eisner,  of  this  city, 
providing  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  Friedmann  vac¬ 
cine  in  the  United  States.  The  plan  which  has  Iwen  formulated 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  institute-  in  the  various  States 
in  order  that  fresh  vaccine  may  at  all  time*  l>e  available  to  those 
afflicted  with  tubercular  disease;  that  under  reasonable  regu¬ 
lations  persons  requiring  treatment,  but  who  are  unable  to  pay 
for  same,  shall  he  treated  frw  of  charge,  and  t  hat  all  duly  licensed 
physicians  shall  without  cost  to  them  lie  entitled  to  none  at 
the  rcs|MTtive  institutes  proper  instructions  in  the  methods  of 
application. 

“Dr.  Friedrich  Franz  Friedmann  will  return  to  the  United 
States  after  his  visit  to  t’anada  for  the  purpose  of  in*tn«cting 
a  mi  miter  of  doctors  in  the  method-  of  handling  the  vaccine. 

“Dr.  Friedmann  lias  from  the  start  made  it  an  absolute  con¬ 
dition  t  hat  t  he  |>oor  in  every  State  shall  lie  treated  free  of  charge." 

In  view  of  the  stories  of  a  million-dollar  offer  which  first 
brought  Dr.  Friedmann  from  Germany  to  America,  then’  is 
much  curiosity  regarding  the  exact  sum  which  he  receive-  for  the 
disposal  of  the  American  rights  in  his  cure.  This.  Dr.  Fried¬ 
mann  says  he  does  not  care  to  discuss.  But  the  New  York 


Timet,  on  what  it  believes  to  lie  good  authority,  tells  its  readers 
that  "be  received  in  cash  and  •  1,800, 000  in  -took  in 

thirty-six  Friedrich  F.  Friedmann  Institutes  to  lie  organized  in 
thirty-six  selected  States,  with  a  total  capitalization  of 
$.'>.400,000." 

The  objection  to  this  arrangement,  or  whatever  arrangement, 
of  the  kind  I)r.  Friedmann  has  made,  is.  as  the  New  York  Globe 
puts  it.  that  he  get*  "a  handsome  amount  of  money"  before  he 
has  proved  "that  his  serum  would  do  what  he  said  it  could." 
This  "melancholy  end  to  Dr.  Friedmann’s  mission  here,"  as 
TAr  Tribune  calls  it.  apparently  confirms  “u  wide-spread  impres¬ 
sion"  that  Dr.  Friedmann's  motives  an-  "not  scientific  and 
humane,  but  commercial."  think-  The  Evening  which 

adds: 

"Certainly,  the  drug  company  that  offers  such  a  royal  pay¬ 
ment  in  stock  or  cash  -  must  lie  admired  for  it-  courage.  .  .  . 
Until  li-trd  in  hundreds  of  caws  and  n  period  of  year*  hns 
elapsed,  no  one  can  state  with  authority  just  how  effective  tho 
injection*  are." 

But  tho  it  regrets  that  Dr.  Friedmann  has  laid  him-elf  o|N>n 
to  *uch  chnrge*.  The  Time »  reminds  it-  reader-  that  "the  im¬ 
portant  question  is  not  the  delicacy  and  unselfi-hness  of  Dr. 
Friedmann,  not  whether  there  is  too  much  huaitic—  in  hi-  sci¬ 
ence.  but  whether  he  hns  found  something  thut.  is  or  approaches 
n  specific  for  tulierculoris  in  all  or  some  or  even  a  few  of  its  many 
forms."  The  World,  Sun.  and  Commerrial  ngree  t  lint  no  reward, 
however  gn*at.  will  lie  grudgisl  Dr.  Friedmann  if  his  turtle 

scrum  will  cun*  tuberculosis.  It  seems  clear  to  The  Sun 

• 

“that  the  medical  scientist  is  entitled  to  the  same  reward  as  the 
electrical  or  other  scientist  in  financial  emolument  as  well  u* 
in  reputation.  Especially  erroneous  is  the  view  that  suffering 
humanity  may  he  injured  by  the  commercialization  of  a  medical 
discovery. 

“On  the  contrary*,  the  preparation  of  a  remedy  by  a  reputable 
manufactup-r  insures  its  purity,  whereas  the  publication  of  the 
formula  must  encourage  competition  that  would  necessarily  lead 
to  economy  in  the  mode  of  preparation,  with  the  probable  result 
of  deterioration  in  quality.  This  view  is  justified  by  results  of 
Behring’s  diphtheria  antitoxin.  Especially  menacing  is  the 
danger  when  a  remedy  demands  skill  and  knowledge  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration.  as  is  claimisl  by  Dr.  Friedmann.  These  detri¬ 
mental  result*  to  the  sick  are  obviated  by  the  retention  of  con¬ 
trol  by  Dr.  Friedmann." 
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HA*  IT  null  TO  Till*: 

—  Ko>nol.|.  In  the  Portland  Or.*.-nan. 

OF  CALIFORNIA’S  TIFF  WITH  JAPAN. 

MISSOURI’S  FIRE-INSURANCE  SNARL 

HE  FAME  of  the  •‘Show  Me”  Sint,*  a*  a  punisher  of 
“outride  corporation*"  is  n-.-all.Kl  by  the  Washington 
1*0*1  in  comment  on  Missouri's  harsh  fire-insurance  law. 
It  wm  the  tint  and  only  Slate,  wc  an*  reminded,  to  drive  out 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  a  decree  of  ouator.  Now  it 
puiwiKi  a  law.  in  the  spirit  of  stringent  antitruit  legislation.  which 
compel*  nearly  200  insurance  compani.-s to serve  notice  that  they 
can  not  attempt  to  do  burincwi  in  Missouri  after  April 20.  The 
instruction*  of  one  company  to  it*  ugents  in  Min*»uri  onler 
them  not  to  "write.  i**ue,  renew,  or  indorse"  any  policies  aft.-r 
the  Htnt.nl  duto.  The  Orr  Insurance  Low.  a*  it  i*  called.  do.-* 
not  go  into  effect  until  June  24,  and  must  stand  as  enoct.-d  for 
two  years  unless  n-p.  al.Kl  by  the  legislature  at  a  special  m —ion. 
<Iov.  Elliott  W.  Major  d.-elan*  he  will  not  call  a  special  ‘•—ion 
no  matter  how  many  business  men  appeal  to  him.  “The  local 
interests  which  would  suffer  most  if  the  insurance  --ompanic* 
close  their  doors."  observes  the  Washington  Po*l.  "include 
linking  house*,  property-owners  with  polici.-*  alsmt  to  expire, 
corporations  with  money  to  loan  on  mortgages,  wholesale  houses 
that  give  credit  to  men'hants,  and  an  army  of  agents  who  seo 
tln-ir  employment  at  uu  cud." 

The  immediate  act  of  the  State  Attorney-General.  John  T. 
Barker,  on  the  announcement  of  the  fin>-in*urancr  companies 
that  they  will  retire  from  Missouri,  is  to  secure  an  injunction 
from  the  State  Nupn-me  Court  restraining  them  from  terminating 
contracts  now  in  force.  Yet  the  Court  does  not  restrain  them 
from  .-easing  to  write  new  policies.  The  actual  provision  of  the 
Orr  Law.  which  is  the  cause  of  the  present  conflict  in  Missouri, 
is  deneribed  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  as  "forbid¬ 
ding  any  agreement  In-tween  fire-insurance  companies  for  fixing 
rates  ns  ’restraint  of  trade.’  and  imposing  severe  penalties,  in¬ 
cluding  imprisonment  of  agents  up  to  a  limit  of  five  years." 
The  more  foot  that  an  employee  of  one  company  should  consult 
or  inspect  the  rate  schedule  of  another  company  “is  made  prima 
facie  evidence  of  violation  of  the  law.”  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
draws  this  conclusion: 

“The  fact  is  that  State. legislatures  in  several  States  have 
gone  beyond  all  reason  in  th.-ir  f.-ar  of  combinations,  and  make 
no  distinction  between  a  necessary  regulation  and  supervision 


Morris  In  Um-  M|tokane .Spotrinutn-Rrih  n 


and  absolute  prohibition.  A  little  experience  of  this  kind  may 
teach  them  better." 

The  general  sentiment  of  newspaper*  outside  Missouri  about 
the  law  and  the  ron*«<qtient  injunction  is  largely  of  one  cast. 
Missouri.  "having  mode  it  impossible  for  fire-insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  continue  business  in  the  State,"  says  the  Pittsburg 
Gatelle-Timet.  "proposes  to  prosocuto  them  for  not  doing  busi¬ 
ness  there."  The  Detroit  Free  Prem  asserts  that  the  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining  the  eompani.-R  from  canceling  policies  now  in 
force  come*  "dangerously  near  to  an  attempt  to  impose  invol¬ 
untary  servitude,  if  not  on  individuals,  at  least  on  corporation*." 
"All  eye*  an-  on  Missouri."  remarks  the  New  York  Tint*.  “  If 
it  shall  succeed  in  making  cor  (Miration*  do  business  against  their 
will.  th.-n-  will  be  many  imitators.”  Compulsory  insurance  in 
not  easily  contrived,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Record,  b.K-auso 
insurance  is  not  a  public  t*  rvi«-c  in  the  sense  that  transportation 
is.  State  insurant-  would  be  a  public  service,  but  insuraiu-e 
between  private  individuals  or  .-orporation*  is  legally  claK»ifiis| 
ana  wager.  While  It  is  one  of  the  few  kinds  of  wager  contract* 
that  the  courts  will  enforce,  noliody  can  Ik-  obliged  to  take  a  Ik-1. 

But  according  to  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Missouri  is  well  rid  ol 
the  insurance  companies.  They  may  foree  cooperative  in¬ 
surance  on  the  people  of  Missouri.  They  may  foree  State 
insurance: 

“For  years  Missouri  has  been  rending  it*  money  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  Ijvcrpool.  and  other  outside  cities.  Now  them, 
companies  which  the  people  of  Missouri  have  helped  build  up 
threat. -n  t.»  withdraw  from  the  State  heoau.re  they  oppose  certain 
State  h-gislation. 

“They  do  this  in  the  belief  that  the  State  cannot  get  on  with¬ 
out  them.  They  fancy  they  have  Im«oiiic  indispensable.  So 
they  resort  to  coercion.  The  legislature  must  repeal  its  ohjec- 
tional.Ic  law  or  they  will  tie  up  en-dit*  in  Missouri.  They  are 
mistaken.  They  may  cause  a  little  inconvenience.  But  they 
won’t  tie  up  credits.  They  may  convince  the  people  that,  the 
people  have  been  victimized  and  overcharged.  But.  that  is  nil. 

“Insurance  ought  to  be  a  cooperative  undertaking — not  a 
rnonrv  -making  affair.  An  insurance  company  ought  to  he 
nothing  more  than  a  clerical  bureau  for  looking  after  the  business 
of  its  members. 

"Cooperative  insurance  has  b*-en  successful.  LumlH-r  com¬ 
panies  insure  each  other.  So  do  flour  mills  and  other  industries. 
Th.-n-  is  no  reason  why  cooperative  insurance  companies  should 
not  be  established  in  Missouri.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
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State  itself  should  not  undertake  the  business  of  insurance. 
Governments  are  doing  this  in  several  countries  abroad. 

"People  have  been  hearing  about  State  rights  for  a  hundred 
years.  It  is  time  it  heard  about  State  privileges.  The  public 
has  been  feeling  more  and  more  that  the  business  of  fire-insurance 
in  this  country  has  been  badly  conducted.  The  people  are  in 
a  temper  to  try  to  conduct  it  themselves. 

"Governor  Major  will  find  the  people  with  him  in  his  refusal 
to  bow  down  to  the  insurance  companies." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  notes  that  a  Missouri  company  has 
changed  its  methods  to  conform  to  the  new  law,  and  asks  why  out¬ 
side  companies  can  not  do  the  same,  thus 
making  the  law  innocuous  to  the  insurance  " 

companies  at  the  expense  of  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience,  the  expense 
arising  out  of  which  will  necessarily,  in 
the  long  run,  fall  upon  the  purchaser  of 
insurance." 


A  JUDGE  OUSTED  BY 
WOMEN'S  VOTES 


That  the  women  voters  4m 

of  San  Francisco  made  history  in 
bringing  about  and  carrying  the 
election  for  the  recall  of  Judge  Weller,  a 
police  magistrate  of  that  city,  seems  to  be 
generally  conceded.  While  reflecting  that  ’ 

Judge  Weller  is  recalled  by  a  small  rna- 

tin- 

Suu  Francisco  /'.nf  admits  that  "in  the 
residence  district'!  the  vote  m.iliilte.'.  I  lint 

the  womanhood  of  . it y  i«  around 

against  wiial  bus  In. mi  I.imiii.!  :i  stein’ 

iii  Lhc  police  courts."  It  is  to  I--  noted 

that  the  ground  on  which  the  demand 
for  the  recall  election  was  based  was  not  *  cvarlm 

malfeasance  in  office,  but  incompetency.  The  8*o  Prun-tv* 

Judge  Weller  may  have  been  entirely  jLSh'wET 
honest  in  his  action,  tho  Sacramento  Bee 

says,  in  praising  the  work  of  Son  Fran-  _ 

cisco’s  women  voters,  "but  he  followed 
a  vicious  precedent  and  disregarded  an  awakened  publio  senti¬ 
ment  which  execrates  the  white  slaver  and  his  despicable 
calling."  The  Bee  believes  that  the  first  exercise  of  the  recall 
for  the  judiciary  in  the  State  may  be  productive  of  great  good  in 
the  courts.  Especially  is  it  "a  warning  to  other  easy-going  and 
tolerant  judges  that  the  days  of  indulgence  for  criminals,  espe¬ 
cially  criminals  inherently  vicious,  have  passed  in  California." 

The  Woman 'a  Journal  (Boston)  states  that  Judge  Weller,  as 
shown  by  his  record,  "has  systematically  declined  to  consider 
rape  as  serious  as  petty  larceny.”  In  cases  of  this  sort  he  has 
repeatedly  flxt  the  bail  so  low — sometimes  at  only  850 — that 
the  culprit  forfeited  it  and  fled.  He  has  often  interfered  when 
offenders  appealed  to  him.  we  read,  and  has  lowered  the  bail 
required  by  other  magistrates.  When  recently  in  a  criminal 
assault  case  he  lowered  a  bail  of  SI. 000  to  S300  the  women  voters 


X 


Tbs  San  Praactwn  polk*  ma«l>tratr  who 
t>  Ant  victim  or  the  "recall  of  Judaea" 
through  the  activity  of  wnmeo  »oia». 


fight  Judge  Weller  personally.  They  coneeded  the  excellence 
of  his  private  character.  They  fought  him  as  the  representative 
of  a  system.  They  believe  that  their  victory  will  be  reflected 
in  a  radically  changed  system." 

The  New  York  American  says  ironically  that  conservative 
citizens  throughout  the  nation  will  be  duly  shocked  at  the  action 
of  the  good  people  of  progressive  San  Francisco  in  recalling  a 
judge,  believing,  or  profeasing  to  believe,  as  they  do.  that  the 
recall  "would  shatter  the  foundations  of  order  and  of  established 
government."  The  reactionaries  will  be  further  startled  to 

learn  that  "the  women  led  the  crusade  for 
tbe  recall  of  Judge  Weller,  and  cast  a 
large  part  of  the  vote  which  recalled  him." 
Yet  it  thinks  that  when  the  conservative, 
or  even  the  reactionary,  citizens  know 
the  history  of  the  case  which  resulted  in 
Judge  Weller’s  downfall  they  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  realize  that  "in  this  first  instanoe 
at  least  of  the  recall  of  a  judge  their  fear¬ 
ful  forebodings  are  not  wholly  justified." 
_ _  I  T he  A merican  adds: 

"Let  the  reactionaries  attack  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  tho  recall  and  the  policy  of  worn- 
an’s#  suffrage  in  this  instance,  if  they 
can  find  arguments  with  which  to 
do  so. 

"But  The  American  believes  that  tho 
recall  of  judges  1ms  In-gun  in  a  case  which 
gives  every  evidence  that  the  principle  will 

^be  carefully  and  intelligently  applied,  and 

only  exerted  when  its  operation  is  obvi¬ 
ously  for  tho  1h*hI  interests  of  tho  com¬ 
munity. 

"The  American  also  believes  that  the 
women  have  again  demonstrate!  their  in¬ 
telligence  and  conscience  and  fine  moral 
quality  as  citizens  and  voters." 

siuul  The  New  York  Globe  contrasts  the  ao- 

oUcr  msat*irstc  «bo  tual  working-out  of  tho  first  judicial  recall 

wi,b  P‘olur,‘  Elihu  Root 

draws  when  discussing  this  innovation  of 

_  popular  government.  Senator  Root,  it 

says,  assumes  thnt  Vthe  people,  if  they 
get  the  power,  will  strike  down  and  degrado  all  just  and 
righteous  members  of  the  judiciary."  Then,  reciting  the  facts 
of  the  San  Francisoo  election.  The  Globe  observes  that  in  this 


"Not  a  word  is  said  about  tho  troubles  of  the  judge  being 
due  to  his  courago  and  high-mindedness  and  tho  soundness  of 
his  decisions.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  he  was  assailed 
for  a  bad  action  rather  than  a  good  one.  ...  In  the  campaign 
every  one  admitted  that  he  had  oommitted  a  blunder;  tho 
only  dispute  was  over  whether  his  motive  was  good  and  whether 
he  planned  to  have  the  prisoner  escape  the  just  consequences  of 
his  act.  This  is  not  exactly  tho  sort  of  judicial  recall  that 
Senator  Root  taught  the  public  to  expect.” 

As  the  San  Francisco  Star  points  out,  tho  people  took  no 
"snap  judgment"  in  the  matter.  The  recall  movement  lasted 
for  more  than  three  months.  And  The  Star  concludes: 


of  San  Francisco  began  to  look  into  the  "system"  and  formed 
a  Recall  League.  They  were  opposed  by  the  Bar  Association 
and  local  interests.  Throughout  the  campaign,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  informs  us,  the  women  worked  sedulously,  and  it  was 
they  who  furnished  the  small  majority  by  which  Judge  Weller 
was  dismissed  from  office.  The  Call  considers  that  this  recall 
victory  "serves  to  define  more  clearly  the  influence  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women  may  be  expected  to  exercise  in  the  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  of  the  State,”  and  gives  the  women  credit  for 
fighting  fair: 

"Tin-  women  were  frank  enough  to  say  that  they  did  not 


"The  people  of  San  Francisco  declared  at  the  ballot-box  that 
tbe  honor  of  womanhood  is  more  important  than  any  judge. 
And  to  the  women  of  San  Francisco  belongs  whatever  credit  is 
due  for  inaugurating  the  recall  movement  and  carrying  on  tho 
campaign  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

"No  one  gloats  over  the  recall  of  Judge  Weller — many  of  his 
old  friends  regret  the  necessity  for  it — but  all  good  women  and 
men  who  know  the  evil  practise?  of  some  police  courts  in  the 
past  will  rejoice  that  the  pernicious  •system’  is  no  more.  The 
recall  of  Judge  Weller  has  wiped  it  out  forever.  It  has  done 
more— it  has  warned  every  other  judge,  high  or  low,  that  ho 
is  amenable  to  tbe  people  for  his  acts,  and  a  judge  inclined  to 
go  wrong  will  hesitate  before  doing  so." 
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CLASH  OF  THE  FOOD  LAWS 

SHARP  LINE  is  drawn  by  the  Supreme  Court  between 
Federal  and  State  food  laws  in  what  seems  likely  to  bo 
known  as  "the  Wisconsin  Karo  Sirup  Case."  In  the 
food  trades  legal  experts  regard  the  decision  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  rendered  since  the  Puro  Food  Law  was  enacted.  The  point 
at  issue  was  whether  packed  merchandise,  labeled  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  statute,  should  have  to  be 
relalicled  when  received  into  a  State  whose  food  law  differs  from 
the  Federal  law.  The  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  integrity  of  the 
label  of  the  "original  package,"  holding  that  the  merchandise  in 
litigation  remained  in  the  province  of  interstate  commerce  and 
was  consequently  subject  to  Federal  law.  The  effect  of  the 
decision  is  iK'lieved  to  make  void  the  food  law  of  Wisconsin,  and 
probably  many  other  States. 

It  seems  that  a  wholesale  grocer  in  Chicago  shipped  to  a  re¬ 
tailer  in  Wisconsin  a  box  containing  tin  cans  of  Karo  com  sirup, 
labeled  to  conform  with  the  Federal  law.  The  law  of  Wisconsin, 
however,  demands  a  different  description  or  label  on  this  product. 
In  denying  the  right  of  tho  State  to  enforco  its  provision,  the 
Court  says: 

"To  permit  such  regulation  as  is  embodied  in  this  statute  is  to 
|H>rmit  a  State  to  discredit  and  burden  legitimate  Federal 
regulations  of  interstate  commerce,  to  destroy  rights  arising  out 
of  the  Federal  statute  which  have  accrued  both  to  the  (lovern- 
ment  and  the  shipper,  and  to  impair  the  effect  of  a  Federal  law 
which  has  Iteen  enacted  under  the  Constitutional  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  over  the  subject." 

Obviously  the  immediate  container  of  a  box  of  a  canned  or 
bottled  commodity  is  not  the  box.  but  tho  can  or  tho  bottle.  It 


is  this  immediate  container  that  must  bear  the  labeling  state¬ 
ments  required  by  the  Federal  law.  To  limit  these  requirement* 
to  tho  outside  packing-box,  says  the  Court,  "would  render  the 
act  nugatory  and  it«  provisions  wholly  inadequate  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  passed."  C.  W.  Dunn,  an  author¬ 
ity  on  food  laws,  in  an  analysis  of  the  decision,  made  for  tho  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  notes  that  this  verdict  gives  outside 
manufacturers  a  great  advantage  over  those  within  a  State 
where  laws  are  drastic,  and  he  predicts  that  "shipments  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  direct  to  the  retailer  for  sale  in  States  where 
the  local  law  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Federal  law  are  likely 
to  be  greatly  increased.” 

This  point  is  also  raised  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"The  effect  of  this  decision  on  such  commodities  as  benzoate 
of  soda  is  interesting.  Thp  Federal  law  permits  it  in  specific 
quantities,  so  long  as  it  is  stated  on  the  label.  Would  prosecu¬ 
tion  by  a  State  which  prevents  it  altogether  be  blocked  under 
this  decision?  " 

What  the  feeling  of  the  jobber*  may  be  about  tho  decision  is 
partly  to  be  judged  from  the  editorial  comment  of  The  Grocery 
World  and  General  Merchant,  New  York: 

"The  way  this  Karo  sirup  was  sold  had  something  to  do  with 
the  decision.  It  was  sold  to  the  Wisconsin  retailer  direct  by  an 
Illinois  jobber.  Had  it  been  first  sold  to  a  Wisconsin  jobber, 
and  then  resold  by  him  to  the  retailer,  a  different  case  would 
have  been  presented,  and  the  decision  would  not  have  been  as 
it  was.  What  the  case  decides  is  this:  that  where  a  sale  of 
package  goods  is  made  direct  by  soinelnxly  outside  the  State  to 
a  retailer  within  tho  State,  any  package  whatever  tin  can  or 
carton— is  an  original  package  and  not  subjeot  to  State  law. 
Therefore  any  manufacturer  who  is  tired  of  conforming  to  differ¬ 
ent  State  laws  can  make  himself  subject  to  the  Federal  law 
alone  by  selling  the  retailer  direct." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


It  Is  evident  thst  Secretary  Ilryan  Intends  to  make  Hm  chariot  of  state 
a  water  wagon.—  Chicago  St ««, 

Mexico  has  been  quieting  down  since  the  announcement  that  the 
treasury  la  empty.— Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Pass  the  tariff  bill  and  get  the  agony  over:  the  remedy  must  be  got  ready 
by  I0M  or  19111. — St.  Louts  Globe- Democrat. 

In  the  matter  of  sliding  to  Its  base  the  Culebrw  cut  Is  qualifying  for  a  place 
In  tin*  great  national  game.—  Springfield  Republican. 

However.  a  lot  of  those  "dyed-ln-the-wool"  Democrats  amn  to  bo 
thoroughly  Kepubllcan  In  some  of  tl»Hr  tariff  Ule^.— Philadelphia  InguUtr. 

IN  leaving  a  baseball  game  with  I  he 
score  ik'd  President  Wilson  proved 
that  there  Is  no  sacrifice  which  he  hs 
not  ready  to  make  for  hla  country.— 

•Vrtr  York  Keening  Sun. 

senator  La  Polutite  gives  It  out 
that  he  Is  a  Republican,  and  this 
■tin  up  a  lot  of  natural  curiosity  as 
to  what  the  Republicans  are  now.  — 

Clerrlarut  Plain  Dealer. 

The  best  proof  of  the  spirit  of 
devotion  to  ihe  votes* for* women  cause 
Is  seen  In  tho  fact  that  twenty  or  thirty- 
thousand  suffragettes  have  derided 
on  one  style  of  hat. — Sere  York  Press. 

Pittsburo.  Pa..  Is  badly  crippled. 

Mont  of  the  pupils  and  many  of  the 
teachers  In  her  public  schools  are  on 
strike,  and  llonus  Wagner  has  a  float¬ 
ing  cartilage  on  the  knee. — St.  Louis 
Republic. 

President  Wilson  says  he  does 
not  expect  an  Immediate  reduction 
In  the  coat  of  living  to  follow  Urn 
new  tariff.  How  about  an  Immediate 
reduction  In  the  pay  envelop?—  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
substituted  "right"  and  "left"  for 
“starboard"  and  "port."  so  as  to  be 
easily  understood  by  recruits  from  the 
farm.  Why  not  "gee"  and  "haw”? 

— Netc  York  Press. 


Ma  IIrtaN  and  the  dove  of  peace  may  now  go  Into  business  under  tho 
firm  name  of  “  BIU  A  Ooo."— Chicago  .Vnr*. 

It  might  posdbly  be  that  the  Knipps  have  a  few  inen  on  the  road,  with 
a  fine  line  of  sampkw.  In  Japan  — .Vnr  York  Press. 

Possibly  California  contemplate*  a  secession  movement.  Don't  do  It. 
CWlly— we  tried  It  once  and  It  didn't  work  —.Von  Ipomrrg  A  deer  User. 

I r  Austria.  England.  Prance.  Italy,  and  Ocrmany  dortdo  to  fight  Mon- 
tetvwn.  they  may  be  able  to  got  help  from  Russia  —  Nne  York  Press. 

A  CONUREOATIONAL  theological  seminary  at  Berkeley  has  graduated  a 
class  who  are  all  Japanese.  Dangerous  rare.— .Syracuse  Past-Standard. 

Pardon  our  seeming  Irreverence, 
but  would  not  Ambassador  Page  seem 
to  be  a  so.n1  man  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  In  the  matter  of  lavish  am¬ 
bassadorial  expenditure?  —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Married  mm  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  In  conjecturing  where  Secre¬ 
tary  lAne  got  his  Information  that 
"money  can  be  handled  more  safely 
by  women  than  by  men."— Srv  York 
Etenlng  Sun. 

Hawaii  talks  of  socreslon  because 
of  free  sugar.  Yet  It  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  payment  of  our  sugar  duties 
that  Hawaii  twenty  years  ago  sought 
annexation  to  the  United  States.— 
Springfield  Republican. 

Mac  a  CULT'S  traveler  from  New 
Zealand  may  not  have  to  wait  a  deuce 
of  a  while  before  taking  his  stand  on 
a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  "  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  8t.  Paul's."  Votes 
foe  women ! — Ch  Icago  Tribune. 

"The  climate  hero  Is  probably  the 
severest  on  earth."  says  a  message 
from  an  explorer  In  the  antarctic, 
no  hasn't  seen  the  records  left  by  In¬ 
trepid  place-hunters  who  nave  recent¬ 
ly  penetrated  the  fastnesses  of  tho 
White  House. — Philadelphia  North 


CRUEL.  BUT  EITlCACIOrS- 

— Sykes  In  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Foreign  Comment 

w 

THE  KRUPP  SCANDALS  IN  GERMANY 


THE  ASTOUNDING  CHARGE  that  (he  great  gun- 
makers  of  Essen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  keep  up  the  war 
fever  in  Germany  through  the  agitation  of  French  and 
German  hired  agents  is  Itoldly  made  in  the  Ri-ichsiag  by  the 
Socialist  leader.  Dr.  Lichknceht.  By  employing  such  agents 

these  ironmasters  arc 
said  to  be  making 
millions  of  dollars. 
The  statements  of 
this  deputy  have 
I »een  confirmed  after 
investigation  by  the 
War  Minister.  Gen. 
Joaiaa  von  Hrcrin- 
gen,  who  admits  that 
the  Deutsc  he  WalTen 
Kabriken.  which  *u|»- 
pttes  small  arms,  etc., 
to  the  Government, 
is  also  involved  in 
the  accusation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  pres*.  General 
von  llceringen  may 
la*  forced  to  resign 
his  portfolio.  Many 
arrests  have  been 
made  at  Even,  and 
the  incident,  wc  are 
•old.  has  done  much 
to  increase  t  he  dissat - 
isfaction  with  which 
the  Kaiser'*  Army 
Budget  of  9250.000.- 
000  has  hem  re¬ 
ceived.  Tin1  accu¬ 
sation  is  made  that 
small-arms  and  am¬ 
munition  entnpanie* 
in  Germany.  Austria, 
ami  Belgium,  baeked 
by  French  money, 
an*  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  to  engineer  war 
scares  to  swell  their  profits.  The  Socialists  naturally  exploit 
these  revelations  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  Behel's  constant 
cry  that  capitalism  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  wars  and  the  war 
scares.  To  quote  the  words  of  his  proletariat  organ: 

“General  I  leer  ingen  in  his  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  has 
several  times  insisted  that  the  deputies  handle  business  in  a 
practieul  and  correct  manner.  Dot's  he  think  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  war  circulars  and  war  articles,  and  the  requests  made  to 
illustrated  journals  to  till  their  page*  with  war  pictures,  an* 
proper  measures  to  take  in  the  service  of  the  state?" 

Then  the  Voriraeria  proceeds  to  publish  a  copy  of  the  cin-ular 
issued  by  General  von  llceringen.  addrest  from  the  War  Office 
to  certain  manufacturers  of  arms,  in  which  he  earnestly  begs 
that  they  will  insert  their  advertisements  in  a  special  number  of 
the  Leipsic  lUustrirte  Zrilung.  lie  offers  to  furnish  them 
with  materials  for  making  such  contributions  to  the  illustrated 


press  as  to  produce  "a  brilliant  number."  The  circular  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  assurance  that  such  u  mimltcr  of  the  journal 
would  produre  "u  profound  impression  in  Germany  and  an 
enormous  sensation  abroad."  These  alleg'd  attempts  to  in- 
iJjence  the  people  in  supporting  the  war  budget  an-  alluded 
to  in  another  article 
by  the  VoneatrU  as 
"Germany '»  shame." 

To  quote  further  the 
words  of  this  out¬ 
spoken  oracle  of  the 
workers: 

"These  scandals, 
those  of  Essen,  and 
this  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  war  policy 
and  fiscal  maneu¬ 
ver*.  are  merely 
symptoms  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  cancer  which 
afreets  modem  soci¬ 
ety  in  every  country. 

Now  or  never  is  the 
time  when  Germany 
should  seriously  en¬ 
ter  upon  negot  ial  ion* 
with  France  and 
England  for  the 
regulation  of  arma¬ 
ments." 

The  assertion  by 
Deputy  Dr.  I.»el>- 
knccht  in  the  Reich¬ 
stag  that  German 
officer*  wen-  allied 
with  the  Kmpp  com¬ 
pany  in  stirring  up 
anti-German  senti¬ 
ment  in  France  load* 
the  soInt- minded 
Girmaitia  (Berlin)  to 
speak  with  much  bit¬ 
terness.  1 1  will  l«e  ri*- 
imiiiUmi  that  this 
organ  is  said  by  a 
contemporary  to  be 

"more  Catholic  than  the  Pope."  It  is  the  organ  of  the  solid 
Center  party  -the  halanrc-whrcl  of  the  Reichstag  and  loves 
nothing  better  than  a  journalistic  fight.  This  pa|»er  exclaims 
that  Liobknceht's  revelations  form  a  sort  of  two-edged  weapon, 
saying: 

"Up  to  this  day  such  a  state  of  things  as  has  l>een  described 
in  the  ears  of  the  Reichstag  was  considered  quite  ini|N»ssib]e  in 
the  Prussian  Army,  with  its  Ixiasled  discipline  and  sense  of 
honor.  This  agitation  will  prove  an  obstacle  to  both  France  and 
Germany  in  passing  each  its  projected  army  legislation." 

This  foreboding  is  ech<»ed  by  such  Berlin  papers  as  the 
PossisrAr  Zrilung  and  the  Sorddcutrchf  Allgemeiiic  Zrilung. 
The  latter,  having  been  formerly  one  of  Bismarck's  mouth¬ 
pieces.  naturally  steps  forward  as  the  champion  of  General 
von  llceringen.  who  is  declared  to  have  acted  in  good  faith 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  Army.  Therefore  he  cannot  lie  held 


TIIK  W  A  It  MINISTER. 


General  von  lleertmcen.  whose  Mend* 
di-ny  lltat  lie  lunl  any  alian’  In  I  tic  profits 
■ceruiiiK  from  the  artificial  war  rumors. 


TIIK  KOCIAI.IST  LKADKK. 


I»r  Mcbknecht.  who  exposed  the  |>lnn 
of  the  gun -makers  to  foment  war  •cans  In 
France  anil  Germany  to  aid  tlicir  sales. 
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responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Krupps  in  hiring  certain  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  Germany  and  certain  agents  in  France 
to  stir  up  hatred  and  fear  toward  other  countries.  What  share, 
it  usks.  had  the  Minister  for  War  in  the  $75,000,000  earned  by  the 
Krupps  through  such  means? 

There  is  a  sad  irony  in  the  fact  that  if  Germany  has  been 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  revelations  of  Deputy  IJeblcnecht. 
she  has  been  stabbed  by  means  she  herself  furnished,  like  Byron’s 
.“struck  eagle”  “dying  upon  the  plain”: 

••  Keen  were  hU  pang*,  but  kerner  far  to  ftd 
He  nunml  the  pinion  that  Imprint  thr  steal.” 

More  unintentionally  ironical  are  the  recent  words  of  the 
Imperial  Chan  color  uliout  French  and  German  relations: 

“For  some  time  past  the  French  press  has  been  endeavoring 
to  stir  up  French  public  opinion  against  Germany.  Once  more 
attempts  art'  being  made  to  inoculate  the  citizens  of  France  with 
the  fear  of  a  coming  German  invasion.  Lying  statements  of  all 
kinds  are  luting  spread  abroad,  maps  are  being  shown  with  the 
provinces  of  Champagne  ami  Burgundy  already  marked  in  as 
German  provinces,  anti  it  in  actually  maintained  that  these  maps 
urc  in  line  in  German  schools.  This  chauvinistic  movement 
has  even  forced  the  French  Government  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
rei nt reduction  of  the  three  yearn’  military  service." 

The  numlier  of  the  lUiulrirlt  Zeilung  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Liehknooht  in  his  s|>eeoh  before  the  Reichstag  styles  itself 
“The  German  National  Defense  Number."  It  is  full  of  war 
matter  from  beginning  to  ond.  All  the  advertisements,  with 
few  oxooptkms,  relate  to  things  used  in  war.  not  only  cannon, 
but,  an  one  of  the  advertisers  claims,  everything  necessary  for 
arming  the  soldier*  and  equipping  an  army,  from  airships  to 
surgical  instruments  and  field-glasses.  Colored  pictures  rep¬ 
resent  the  manufacture  of  weapons  by  firms  who  employ  from 
40,000  to  50,000  men.  Then  there  are  picture*  of  the  cavalry 
charging  in  their  gaudy  uniforms.  A  history  of  the  German 
Army  and  its  triumphs  is  pretlxt  by  a  colored  portrait  of  the 
Kaiser  os  “Chief  of  the  Prussian  Army,  and  Commander-in- 


The  Military  Kaiser.  The  Kellidous  Kalwr.  Tbellu-dn*  Kater. 


THE  TRINITT  Or  POTSDAM. 

—ClQMIehUr  (Vienna). 

chief  of  the  German  Army  in  Times  of  War.”  The  German  is 
thus  to  lx*  enthused  by  the  "pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,”  and  he  is  even  instructed  how  to  act  when  "Eng¬ 
land  lands  her  expeditionary  force  unhindered  on  the  coast  of 
France." — Tran/ilalion*  made  Jot  The  Literary  Digest. 


HEARTENING  TURKEY 


THE  GREATEST  CALAMITY  for  Turkey  is  despair, 
cries  the  Ikdam  (Constantinople),  and  it  proceeds  to 
consider  the  Ottoman  reverses  as  if  illustrating  Tenny¬ 
son's  counsel  that  "Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their 
dead  selves  to  higher  things."  This  patriotic  and  earnest  pst|>er 


DculldleWehrNummer 


WAR  I  SOUK  OK  THK  ILLV3TRIHTH  ZSITUNQ 


Manufacturer*  of  arm*  and  military  supplk*  were*  urs«*l  by  the 
War OHIre*  load. retire*  In  thl*  Uoio  on  the  pl<«  that  It  would  mako 
an  enormous  reti-atUm  "  which  proved  true  In  a  way  not  expected. 


assume*  a  high  tone  in  giving  advice  to  I  be  people  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  themselves  are  binned  for  the  calamities 
which  have  fallen  so  heavily  on  European  Turkey.  The  uiuin 
deficiency  in  the  Turkish  Army  was  its  low  grade  of  intelligence. 
The  Bulgarians,  like  I  he  I'nissians,  relied  u|»on  I  lie  intellectual 
training  of  their  fighting  men.  Their  men  had  read  history, 
they  were  “thinking  bayonets.'’  and  would  intelligently  receive 
and  understand  the  instructions  of  their  superior  officers.  Thus 
Ali  Kcnial.  a  highly  educated  Turk,  writing  in  the  Ikdam,  gives 
a  very  animated  answer  to  the  question,  “Why  have  we  fallen?” 
He  relates  this  pointed  incident: 

"I  was  at  Kirk  Killisse*  shortly  before  the-  opening  of  the  war. 
Among  the  disturbing  incidents  on  the  border,  one  day  a  young 
Bulgarian  soldier,  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  old.  was 
brought  in  and  sharply  questioned  by  our  cemimanding  officer. 
I  especially  noticed  these  questions  and  answers.  Q.  'What 
is  yoetr  occupation?  Can  you  re-ael  and  write?'  A.  '1  am  a 
farmer.  I  can  reael  and  write.  I  have  the  ee*rtiflcate  of  grad¬ 
uation  from  school.'  Q.  ‘Are  there  others  in  vour  company 
who  can  read  and  write?'  A.  'There-  is  scarcely  one  who  ean 
not.  Our  studies  are  obligatory;  we  have  all  been  to  srhool." 

"This  se-l  me  to  thinking  then.  The  nation  that  so  trains 
the  units  of  its  people  possesses  a  strong  army.  When  the  low¬ 
est  of  its  agricultural  class  has  acquired  the  elements  of  mental 
and  moral  education,  and  shares  a  national  aspiration,  what  a 
pledge  is  thus  furnished  for  individual  and  national  progress. 

."We  find  here  the  reason  of  our  defeat.  With  our  enemies 
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common  school  education  was  universal.  With  us  it  was 
not." 

He  confirms  these  views  with  the  following  reference  to  the 
campaign  in  Western  Europe  which  ended  in  Sedan: 

"After  the  Napoleonic  wars  common  school  education  was 
made  obligatory  in  Prussia,  with  what  ultimate  results  we 
know.  Our  adversaries  learned  that  lesson;  we  did  not;  they 
were  victorious;  we  met  defeat.  All  other  explanations  of  the 


HO  EFFECTS. 


Balkan  I.baoum— ' It's  your  money  we  want.“ 

TURKEY—1'  Money,  d.wr  boy 7  hewreh  me!  " 

—Punth  (Urn-loo). 

result  arc  mat  tern  of  detail,  comparatively  unimportant.  In 
whatever  line  of  progress  in  knowledge  and  civilization  we  see 
our  enemies  in  advance  of  us.  If  only  we  will  compare  and 
measure  ourselves  honestly,  we  can  easily  see  why  we  have 
failed.  Such  seeing  may  profit  us,  for  real  calamity  does  not 
consist  in  ignorance,  but  in  not  seeing  and  confessing  our  ignor¬ 
ance.  When  we  see  and  know  what  wo  lack,  wo  can  make  a 
Iwgitming  of  real  progress." 

There  is  something  really  noble  in  the  tone  in  which  Ali  Kemal 
discusses  the  question  put  by  himself,  "  How  are  wo  to  rise?"  Ho 
plainly  blames  the  Turks  themselves  for  their  fall,  and  tells  them 
that  I  hoy  need  better  political  leaders.  Sloth  and  self-indulgence 
must  be  cast  away.  How  ran  Turkey  revive  her  former  greatness? 

"By  strenuous,  long-continued,  physical,  mental,  moral  dis¬ 
cipline.  We  are  not  an  effete  race.  Our  inherited  national 
vigor  will  stand  us  in  good  stead.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  spoken 
in  hopeful  terms  of  our  ability  yet  to  givo  good  account  of  our- 
selvos  in  the  world  of  rich  resources,  undeveloped,  which  we  have 
in  our  vast  possessions  in  Anatolia.” 

But  the  best  instrument  is  useless  with  none  skilled  to  use  it; 
the  bravest  army  is  powerless  without  good  generals.  There¬ 
fore  this  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"  First  of  all,  we  need  wise  statesmanship.  For  some  years 
past  we  have  been  illustrating  the  proverb,  ‘Trimming  his  eye¬ 
brows,  he  put  out  his  eyes!"  Happily  we  have  constitutional 
government.  The  executive  is  responsive  to  public  opinion  and 
sentiment,  but  not  blindly  responsive.  The  recognized  Govern¬ 
ment  must  inform  and  guide,  must  educate  and  enlighten  and 
unite,  for  worthy  ends,  the  aspirations  of  the  people — it  is  a 
great  task.  Let  us  riso  out  of  indolence  and  ignorance.  Edu¬ 
cate  and  discipline  our  youth  according  to  the  example  our  ene¬ 
mies  have  set  us  and  hail  our  future  with  no  shadow  of  doubt 
or  misgiving." — Translation  made  for  The  Litebart  Diuest. 


ALBANIA’S  MANY  FRIENDS 

TnE  RICH  ORPHAN  who  finds  uncles  coming  forward 
by  the  score  to  adopt  her  and  her  money  is  paralleled 
in  the  Balkans  by  Albania,  which  has  a  highly  desirable 
coaet-linc  along  the  Adriatic.  Even  the  most  cursory  reading 
of  the  press  reveals  Uncle  Francis-Joseph  as  so  affectionate  that 
he  is  ready  to  break  up  the  European  Concert  to  gain  her  us  his 
ward.  Uncle  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  is  on  the  spot  with  his 
claim,  and  uncles  from  Italy,  Russia,  and  elsewhere  are  taking  a 
friendly  interest.  The  solution  most  popular  with  the  diplomats, 
say  the  press,  is  that  Albania  remain  independent,  and,  acting 
on  this  theory.  Essad  Pasha,  the  defender  of  Scutari,  gave  the 
city  to  King  Nicholas  and  announced  that  he  would  be  the  father 
of  his  country— or  King  of  Albania.  Whether  he  can  carry  out 
this  noble  resolve  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  only  people  who  have  nothiug  to  say  on  the  subject  seoin 
to  be  the  Albanians.  Vet,  despite  their  present  inactivity,  they 
are  a  people  with  a  glorious  past,  as  history  records.  They 
number  some  2.000.000,  or  did  before  the  fighting  Ix-gan,  and 
occupy  a  territory  of  about  22,000  square  inilea.  The  Albanians 
are  an  ancient  race,  and  up  to  the  third  oentury  h.c.  they  owned 
no  foreign  authority  till  Pyrrhus  subjugated  them.  When  tho 
Mohammedans  overran  Europe.  George  Cast  riot  a.  their  leader,  in 
tho  sixty-four  years  which  closed  in  1408,  overwhelmed  twenty- 
three  Ottoman  armies,  often  commanded  by  the  Sultan  him¬ 
self.  The  fall  of  Scutari  in  1478  onused  the  Albanians,  who 
reluctantly  surrendered  their  capital  to  the  supremacy  of  tho 
crescent  flag,  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  tho  Turk.  Ouo 
of  the  moat  deep-rooted  features  of  the  Albanian  character  is  a 
deadly  hatred  of  the  Greeks.  And  tho  course  of  the  war  luu 
been  such  as  to  emphasize  the  faot  that  behind  tho  Turks  who 
stubbornly  defended  Scutari  and  Janina  were  the  real  pooplu 
of  the  land,  the  Albanians.  Now  Urecoo  has  taken  Janina 
and  threatens  the  port  of  Valona,  the  seat  of  the  Albanian 
provisional  government;  while  Montenegro  ha*  seized  Scutari, 
the  ancient  capital,  and  by  far  tbe  most  iinjiorlant  inland 
city  of  Albania.  But  the  Powers  liavo  decreed  that  Albania 
must  be  independent  and  liave  decided  that  the  Allies  must 
givo  up  their  prizes  there.  Tho  final  fate  of  Scutari  remains  to 
be  seen.  Tbe  armies  released  by  tho  capture  of  Albania's  two 
main  cities  are  said  to  be  supporting  the  regal  claims  of  Essad 
Pasha,  himself  an  Albanian. 

The  Albanians  are  by  race  almost  isolated  in  the  Balkau 
Peninsula.  They  call  themselves  Shkipetars,  and  are  descend¬ 
ants  of  an  old  Illyrian  race  of  mountaineers.  Ho  nee  their  uou- 


T1ED  UP. 


The  Great  Power*  (to  the  Balkan  Allies) — "Just  wait,  and 
we'd  uwch  you  maaam.'*  —KtoMfrodalxh  (Berlin). 

participation  in  the  Slavic  and  Greek  alliance.  But  Austria, 
wo  read  in  the  Xeue  Zcil  (Stuttgart ).  casts  covetous  eyes  on  this, 
as  on  other  districts  of  the  Peninsula.  To  quote  from  this  well- 
informed  weekly : 
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\  |  ij%  •  I  into  an  Italian  lake,  ao  that 

\  tho  Allianiau  coast  should  bo 

^  brought  undor  tho  influence  of 

V  **~*jr*  Homo.  Tho  Italians  proceeded 

ft''  ,  to  employ  tho  same  moans  as 

'  L.  -  tho  Austrians  had  us«*d  to  win 

1  tho  Albanians.  Thoy  oponrd 

consulates,  hospitals,  rhurehos, 
schools,  alt  ho  south  Italy  and 
Sicily  wore  sadly  in  nood  of  ed- 
' " J  ucational  institutions  and  tho 

i  om  tub  roiwr  or  couuru.  alliance  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
— Gauioli  (Part*).  with  Montenegro  might  Imre 

had  some  influence  in  arresting 
them.  Meanwhile  the  building  of  the  railroad  from  Antivnri  to 
Virpazar.  and  the  concemion  of  entrance  by  ship  into  tho  Ijtko 
of  Scutari  added  immensely  to  Italian  influence  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Balkans." 

This  growing  influence  of  Italy  in  the  western  Balkans  in¬ 
censed  Austria,  we  are  told,  whioh  country  was  driven  from  a 
sea  outlet  and  compelled  "to  export  her  staple  goods  by  way  of 
Aussig  and  Hamburg  as  a  vassal  to  Germany.”  "Henceforth 
the  two  Allies  have  regarded  one  another  with  direful  suspicion.” 

This  writer  concludes  with  the  following  prophecy: 

"Thus  it  is  that  altho  after  the  fall  of  Adrianople  people 
considered  the  war  to  bo  ended,  the  question  of  autonomous 
Albania  ha«  proved  a  Pandora-box  out  of  which  will  break  forth 
some  day  a  fresh  swarm  of  perils  to  the  international  position. 
By  some  day  I  mean  soon!” 

In  support  of  the  Albanian  claims  against  the  Balkan  Allies, 
Italy  comes  forth  in  the  person  of  Michele  Marchiano  to  demand 
the  protectorate  over  Albania  which  necessarily  consist «.  ho 
declares,  of  "the  four  ancient  Turkish  vilayets  of  Scutari, 


But  Austria  herself  states  her 
views  in  the  Vienna  Government 

..  „  ,  ....  THI  CONCUtr  OFTBI  rowtai 

organ,  the  hrrmdenlAatl  (Vien¬ 
na),  an  official  mouthpiece  of 

the  Foreign  Office.  This  paper  openly  blames  the  Powers  for 
their  apathy,  their  indifTereneo  to  the  pretensions  of  Monte¬ 
negro,  and  their  inertness  in  not  backing  the  claims  of  the 
Danubian  Monarchy.  Austria  is  determined  to  make  a  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  like  an  organ-grinder  who  wants  to  make  gain  out 
of  his  annoying  strains,  will  not  "move  on"  until  the  Concert 
of  Europe  has  done  something  to  carry  out  her  wishes.  Hence 
we  read: 

"  If  the  Powers  desire  that  Austria-Hungary  keep  really  quiet, 
they  must  show  that  their  unanimous  declarations  arc  to  be 
read  in  something  more  than  a  Platonic  sense.  They  must 
prove  their  good  intentions  by  action,  and  that  without  delay. 
The  military  prestige  of  Europe  has  suffered  by  the  fall  of 
Scutari.  If  this  strain  upon  their  prestige,  this  checkmate  to 
their  efforts,  is  regarded  by  the  Powers  with  indifference.  Austria 
at  least  is  not  inclined  to  follow  their  example.  Austria  feels 
bound  to  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  Concert's  decision 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  some  remedy  for  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  things  he  discovered. 

"The  least  that  Austria  demands  is  the  immediate  presenta¬ 
tion  at  Cettinje  by  the  Powers  of  the  protest  already  decided 
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Kossovo,  Monastir.  and  Janina.  To  quote  his  words  in  the 
Rivitla  d' Italia  (Rome): 

"It  necessarily  follows  that  the  Albanian  frontier  be  confined 
to  the  limits  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  by  nature,  sanctioned 
by  history,  confirmed  by  ethnography,  and  demanded  by  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people  as  well  as  by  abstract  right. 

.  .  .  The  Eastern  Question,  until  the  rights  and  the  wishes  of 
certain  Powers  had  become  known,  and  they  had  voluntarily 
taken  occasion  to  extend  over  Albania  their  protecting  wing, 
would  have  been  stirred  up  afresh  and  the  Balkan  explosion 
would  have  been  repeated  with  more  suicidal  and  bloody  re¬ 
sults — events  which  certainly  would  have  been  beyond  the  power 
of  Italy  to  prevent,  however  much  she  felt  them.  But  Italy, 
at  the  present  moment,  feels  it  an  imperious  and  inevitable 
duty,  in  obedience  to  the  tradition  of  her  own  restoration  front 
political  death,  ut  the  prompting  of  her  own  manifold  and  vital 
interests,  for  the  sake  of  the  Italian  colonies  in  Albania,  in  return 
for  the  strong  support  these  gave  her  in  her  hour  of  release  from 
Itoudagc.  in  consideration  of  her  duties  as  an  ally,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  face  of  the  formidable  Slav  peril,  which  is  heard 
stormily  to  thunder  along  the  coast  of  our  Adriatic.— now  azure 
blue  and  tranquil,  hut  destined  some  day.  perhaps,  to  rise  foaming 
and  red  with  slaughter— to  protect  and  keep  with  all  h«T  author¬ 
ity.  her  good  faith,  and  energy  the  territory  and  the  slate  of 
Albania.  It  is  her  duty  to  proffer,  as  has  already  lw*«n  proffered, 
her  strong  hand  of  help  to  her,  this  ancient  mother  of  peoples, 
this  nurse  of  heroes.  Italy  has  yet  to  write  upou  the  page  of 
modern  history  one  more  record 
of  wisdom  and  greatness.” 

The  Russians,  in  turn,  present 
a  very  different  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  With  St.  Petersburg  editors 
it  is  neither  Codlin  nor  Short, 
but  n  third  party.  Not  Italy 
nor  Austria  is  to  control  western 
Albania,  but  Montenegro.  The 
bold  claims  of  the  Slav  press  in 
favor  of  the  Slav  monarchy  of 
Montenegro  aro  exprest  in  the 
Noto ye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg), 
an  follows: 

"European  diplomacy,  in  its 
decision  to  take  Scutari  from 
Montenegro,  was  guided  by  the 
desire  to  please  Austria  and  by  the  hop.-  that  the  cession  of  that 
city  would  Is-  as  easy  for  Montenegro  as  for  the  Ixtndon  con¬ 
ference.  It  dosed  its  eyes  on  the  inevitable  consequences  of  it* 
polite  but  thoughtless  step.  Now  it  is  forced  to  pay  for  the  ill- 
considered  readiness  to  afford  pleasure  to  Austria . 

"The  European  ambassador*  somehow  imagine  tliat  every 
decision  of  theirs  is  equivalent  to  an  immutable  law  of  nature. 
They  quite  forgot,  it  seems,  that  the  Balkan  War  had  l-run  in 
spite  of  the  strictest  injunction  of  European  diplomacy.  Neither 
Turkey  nor  Montenegro  nor  Greece  paid  the  least  attention 
to  it.  And  each  time  diplomacy  reconciled  itself  to  its  defeat 
and  reversed  its  ’unalterable'  decisions.  And  it  did  well  in  re¬ 
versing  them,  because  events  are  developing  according  to  their 
inner  laws,  not  by  written  orders.  In  the  question  of  Scutari 
diplomacy  docs  not  want  to  admit  its  mistake  and  persists  in  it. 
As  a  result,  we  are  faring  the  danger  of  a  new.  and  this  time  ab¬ 
solutely  senseless,  bloodshed . 

"These  diplomatic  dilettanti  live  in  the  present,  and  do  not 
care  about  the  future.  By  their  injudicious  acts  they  have  put 
Europe  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Fortunately  no  irreparable 
errors  have  been  committed.  Europe  can  change  her  decision 
and  enforce  the  verdict,  not  against  Montenegro,  but  against 
Austria.  Montenegro  will  defend  herself  to  the  last  breath;  the 
verdict  against  her,  therefore,  means  war  and  the  danger  of  a 
general  contlict.  The  verdict  against  Austria,  on  the  contrary, 
will  lead  to  an  immediate  and  general  pacification.  If  three 
great  Powers  will  say  ’enough!’  in  a  firm  tone,  the  Austrian 
filibusters  will  lay  down  their  arms.  For  they  count  not  on 
their  strength  but  oil  the  faint-heartedness  of  others.  All.  even 
the  nations  of  Austria  herself,  are  tired  of  their  political 
impudence. 

"  Reconsider  the  decision  alx>ut  Scutari  and  the  air  will  clear 
immediately." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OUR  LOAN  WITHDRAWAL  AS  VIEWED 

IN  CHINA 

THE  DETERMINATION  of  America  to  withdraw  from 
the  proposed  sextuple  loan  to  China  has  caused  much 
perturbation  in  the  Flowery  Laud,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country.  President  Wilson  is  credited  by  the  Anglo-Chines© 
papers  with  justice  and  wisdom  in  declining  participation  in  a 
loan  to  China  which  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  country, 
bound  hand  and  foot  as  the  Chinese  Government  would  be  by 
the  conditions  attached  to  the  accommodation.  Yet  President 
Wilson  has  been  somewhat  taken  aback  that  now  the  sextuple 
loan  has  been  replaced  by  a  quintuple  loan,  which  the  Powers 
are  negotiating.  These  Powers  comprize  Germany,  Franco, 
England,  Japan,  and  Russia.  It  was  hoped  by  some  that 
American  bankers  would  have  c)uhl>ed  together  to  furnish  the 
funds  and  endorse  the  securities,  and  make  a  purely  American 
loan,  as  Mr.  Crisp  tried  to  make  it  an  English  loan.  But  there 
was  such  au  international  prejudice  against  "Morgan  monopo¬ 
lies"  that  the  President's  hope  was  deferred  and  at  length  aban¬ 
doned.  , 

Yet  it  was  a  relief,  altho  it  was  also  a  surprize,  when  the 
Unites!  States  withdrew  from  the  Eastern  money  league,  says 

The  Celestial  Empire  (Shanghai). 
"The  news  was  entirely  un¬ 
expected  in  hanking  circles,"  wo 
are  told.  But  the  American 
people  were  entitled  to  say.  "wo 
must  bo  cruel  only  to  lie  kind,” 
and  have  acted  quite  disinterest¬ 
edly.  To  quote  further  from 
this  |>npor: 

"To  some  the  announcement 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  from  the  sex¬ 
tuple  group  sextuple  no  longer 
—  has  come  like  a  l*olt  from  the 
blue.  And  yet  to  those  con¬ 
versant  with  public  finding  in 
America  it  hasbeeu  long  apparent 
that  what  has  happened  would 
hnp|M>n  as  soon  as  1 ‘resident 
Wilson  was  safe  in  the  saddle.  Curiosity  mingled  with  anxiety 
i*  for  the  moment  the  prevailing  state  of  mind  in  tome  circlet. 
There  may  be  ground  oven  for  the  latter,  tho  we  do  not 
share  it.  Exactly  what  will  happen  next  is,  doubtless,  an 
excellent  subp'ct  for  surmise  or  intelligent  anticipation,  but 
that  any  American  should  regret  the  action  taken  is.  to  us, 
inexplicable.” 

In  the  minds  of  all  high-thinking  statesmen,  we  aro  assured, 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  China  were  "accursed."  Euglund 
would  like  to  have  thrown  up  tho  whole  business,  but  she  could 
not  because  of  her  entangling  alliances.  Yet  the  stipulations 
"touched  the  administrative  independence  of  China.”  By 
these  stipulations,  remarks  the  Shanghai  paper: 

"The  [Chinese]  Government  is  tied  hand  and  foot  with  re¬ 
gard  to  expenditure,  so  much  so  that  nothing  but  the  most 
urgent  need  of  money  could  have  induned  them  to  agree.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  suggestion  of  monopoly  about  some  of  the  arti¬ 
cle*  in  the  agreement  which  can  not  fail  to  arouse  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  foreigners  of  whatever  nationality  they  may  bo. 
Altogether  we  have  in  this  matter  a  vary  thorny  proposition 
indwd." 

President  Taft,  we  are  told,  would  like  to  have  "cut  adrift 
from  the  accursed  thing,”  but  "it  would  be  so  much  easier  for 
his  successor  to  cut  adrift.  This  his  successor  has  done."  Eng¬ 
land  would  have  liked  to  do  the  same,  but  of  the  parties  to  tho 
loan  England  "was  allied  with  one  |France]  and  friendly  with 
another  [Kussia|."  The  article  concludes  with  a  grateful  eulogy 
of  President  Wilson. 


Daub  Ki'Rom— “  Who’s  i here?  What  y*  warn r  ” 

Cm*  a—  I  asm  to  hurruw  wmi*  money/’ 

D.  K  ■" Moor}  f  At  s  Umo  like  thl.l  It  cunt  be  any  ono  hut  * 
Chinaman  f  —  KH-tki  <  Vienna  > . 


THE  PERILOUS  BARBER  SHOP 


THE  COURAGE  of  the  man  who  fearlessly  enters  a 
barber  shop  and  seats  himself  in  the  chair  without 
blanching,  or  oven  blenching,  is  not  generally  recognized. 
His  bravery  is  unsung.  Yet  the  perils  he  faces  are  many. 
Foreign  lands  know  little  of  them,  for  the  tonsorial  studios 
have  multiplied  in  America  far  beyond  anything  known  abroad, 
where  the  rich  man  is  generally  shaved  by  his  valet,  whilo  tho 
poor  man  shaven  himself.  Barbers  here  complain  that  tho 
enormous  sales  of  safety-razors  and  shaving-sticks  are  cutting 
into  their  business,  so 
it  may  !>o  that  America 
is  growing  moro  like 
Europe  in  this  regard. 

Hero  wo  run  to  gilt- 
edged  "  tonsorial  par¬ 
lors  ”  or  oven  "  palaces," 
where  plate  glass  and 
marble  are  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  ami  the  objection¬ 
able  features  an-  notice¬ 
able  only  thmugh  the 
microscope.  Sanitary 
legislation  in  moro  than 
one  Stuto  has  much  to 
■ay  about  tho  way  in 
which  this  business  shall 
1m*  carried  on;  but  if  wo 
are  to  believe  I)r.  F.  C. 

Walsh,  who  writoein  The 
Technical  Warltl  Maga- 
tine  (Chicago,  May), 
then* an*  special  precau¬ 
tions  yet  to  In*  taken 

and  much  general  watchfulness  to  In*  exercised.  Write*  Dr. 
Walsh,  in  substance: 

"  Legislation  and  the  smattering  of  know  led  go  as  n-gards  tho 
more  obvious  diseases  with  which  the  registered  ItarU-r  is  n*- 
quin-d  to  1m*  familiar,  wen*  supposed  to  safeguard  the  public 
against  the  former  common  dangers  of  the  harlM-r  shop,  but 
recent  investigations  in  France  and  Germany  have  revealed 
dangers  not  suspected  before,  and  in  at  least  one  case  a  sanitary 
precaution  itself  has  been  shown  to  lx>  u  menace. 

•'Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  small  stick  of  alum  which 
occupies  n  conspicuous  place  on  tin*  shelf  just  beneath  the  largo 
mirror  which  faces  tho  customer  in  barber  shops  the  world  over. 
If  a  n-al  or  imaginary  pimple  In*  slashed,  or  be  made  the  excuse 
for  nil  apology  after  a  slash,  the  e very-ready  alum-stick  is  at 
once  applied.  The  barber  is  pmud  of  his  action,  thinking  that 
the  alum-stick  and  his  method  of  applying  it ’an-  Inith  essential 
to  the  proper  conducting  of  a  strictly  ‘sanitary*  shop. 

“Dr.  Remlinger.  in  the  Paris  investigation,  took  one  of  these 
sticks  from  a  certain  barber  shop  where  it  had  .-••on  service  for 
about  two  months,  a  comparatively  short  time.  By  way  of 
parenthesis  it  may  be  said  that  these  ‘sticks'  arc  composed  of 
glycerin  and  alum,  combiner]  with  a  small  quantity  of  Ixiric 
acid,  the  latter  being  added  with  the  avowed  purpose  and  con¬ 
firmed  conviction  of  making  them  perfectly  sanitary  and  anti¬ 
septic!  There  is  an  ironical  stupidity  in  that  supposition.  Dr. 
Remlinger  hastened  with  his  specimen  ‘stick’  back  to  his  labora¬ 
tory.  He  placed  it  in  a  carefully  ineusured  quantity  of  sterilized 
water — water  free  from  all  germs  then  immersed  it  a  second 
time  in  another  water-bath  of  the  same  kind.  Next,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded.  with  the  aiil  of  a  microscope,  to  make  a  thorough  search 
for  any  possible  germs  which  might  he  contained  in  the  two 
separate  specimens  of  water  in  which  the  stick  had  been  im¬ 


mersed.  The  results  were  so  surprizing  that  he  himself  was  as¬ 
tounded.  In  the  first  specimen  he  managed  to  count  approxi¬ 
mately  no  less  than  sixty-eight  thousand  two  liundn*d  and  fifty 
disease-producing  germs  of  various  kinds!  In  the  second 
sine i men  which  he  examined,  and  where  few  if  auy  bacteria 
would  l»e  suspected,  he  recorded  exactly  fifty-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  germs! 

These  results  wen*  a  surprize  to  everybody,  including  the 
medical  profession,  who  had  always  supposed  that  these. sticks 
wore  not  only  harmless,  but  actually  as  safe  ami  sanitary  as  any¬ 
thing  could  Im*.  and  an  important  udjuncl  to  any  shop  worthy 

the  name  of  ‘sanitary.’ 
Yet,  in  spite  of  tho 
boric  acid  which  the 
stick  contained  to  maku 
it  antiseptic,  it  fairly 
reeked  with  five  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  pn  xlucers 
of  ‘catching’  discuses. 

•■Among  the  more 
numerous  and  impor¬ 
tant  of  those  germs  were 
the  so-called  ‘staphylo- 
ooocus *  and  ‘ strepto¬ 
coccus.  ’  Both  of  these 
ure  as  wieked  and  t  roul>- 
Icsonio  as  their  names 
an-  long.  Tho  first  is 
always  present,  in  such 
delightful  little  troubles 
as  Imik  pimples,  and 
abscesses;  while  tho  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  cause  of  such 
serious  and  quite  often 
fatal  disease*  os  car¬ 
buncle  ami  erysipelas, 
It  is  small  wonder  that 
after  a  visit  to  the  har- 
Imt  a  customer  so  often 
develops  some  one  of 
these  unpleasant  and  at  times  serious  contagious  disease*,  Yet 
hitherto,  or  at  least  until  this  discovery  by  Dr.  Remlinger,  no 
one  thought  of  blaming  the  barlsT,  or  thought  of  putting  two 
and  two  together  and  tracing  these  contagions  to  their  proper 
source.  For  none  of  these  discuses,  it  must  bo  remembered, 
ever  develop  of  themselves;  they  are  always  ‘caught*  from 
something  or  some  one. 

"  Dr.  Remlinger  examined  dozens  of  other  sticks  under  the  same 
conditions,  ami  always  with  the  same  deplorable  results.  Ilo 
even  turned  his  attention  to  the  leather  ‘strops’  used  for  sharpen¬ 
ing  razor.,  and  found  them  almost  as  bail  as  the  alum-sticks. 
But  not  content  with  what  he  had  learned,  he  pursued  his  war 
on  the  aluin-«tick  even  farther. 

“In  a  second  experiment  similar  to  the  series  already  men¬ 
tioned.  he  found  on  the  surface  of  a  newly  purchased  stick  of 
alum  which  had  never  been  used,  not  only  the  five  varieties  of 
germs  just  referred  to.  but  also  large  numbers  of  the  deadly 
germs  which  an*  positively  known  to  Im>  the  sole  cause  of  such 
serious  diseases  as  lockjaw,  tuberculosis,  and  the  formerly 
murh-dreaded  diphtheria.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
Dr.  Remlinger  filled  a  syringe  with  the  originally  sterile  water 
in  which  he  bad  immersed  the  innocent-looking  alum-stick,  and 
by  means  of  a  hollow  n«s*dlc  injected  the  contents  of  the  syringe 
into  the  blood-stream  of  several  live  guinea-pigs.  None  of  them 
escaped  infection;  every  one  of  them  contracted  some  disease, 
including  tuberculosis  and  the  deadly  lockjaw*." 

Another  danger,  usually  unsuspected,  must  1m*  guarded  against 
in  the  barber  shop,  if  we  are  to  trust,  our  informant.  Baldness 
is  now  known  to  be  the  aftermath  of  a  really  serious  disease, 
commonly  transmitted  by  the  barWs  hair-brush  and  only  too 
often  the  forerunner  of  a  wide  range  of  skin  diseases,  including 
cancer.  We  read  of  the  ancestor: 
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"This  disease,  which  is  the  common  fore¬ 
runner  of  baldness,  of  many  eases  of  skin- 
cancer,  and  of  a  wide  range  of  most  annoying 
or  serious  skin  affections,  is  known  broadly 
as  ‘seborrhea.’  and  manifests  its  presence 
under  the  guise  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  ‘dandruff.'  In  the  vast  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  it  is  absolutely  a  barber-shop  disease, 
contracted  from  the  barber's  comb  and 
brushes  in  their  previous  employment  on 
some  one  already  afflicted  with  the  ailment. 
.  .  .  The  disease  is  the  result  of  an  infec¬ 
tion. — tliat  is,  it  is  caused  by  one  or  more 
species  of  germ.  Sometimes  the  disease  con¬ 
fines  its  ravages  wholly  to  the  scalp,  with  re¬ 
sultant  dryness  of  the  same  for  a  long  period 
of  years,  then  falling  out  of  the  hair,  and 
eventual  baldness. 

"This  is  the  commoner  course  of  alioiit 
one-half  of  all  cases.  The  main  fact  to  be 
l>orno  in  mind,  however,  is  that  this  disease 
only  too  often  prepares  the  wav  for  a  vast 
array  of  obnoxious  and  annoying  skin  dis¬ 
eases  which  affect  other  portions  of  the  body; 
while  the  disease  itself  hi  a  large  number  of 
eas.-s  spreads  to  various  parts  of  the  face, 
especially  to  the  l>eardcd  portion;  and  down 
over  the  back  and  cheat.  In  these  various 
regions  this  common  ancestor  of  many  ail¬ 
ments  is  designated  as  one  form  of  eczema. 
Almost  any  other  skin  affection  may  follow- 
in  the  wake  of  this  piratical  pioneer.  The 
one  thing  not  to  lose  sight  of,  however,  is 
this;  these  various  mentioned  conditions 
start  in  the  scalp,  and  are  caused  by  the 
barber's  brush!  So  far  as  cancer  of  the  skin 
following  on  this  trouble  is  concerned,  no 
statistics  ani  available;  but  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  (hut  they  run  pretty  close  to  8  per 
cent,  of  all  those  cases  in  which  the  disease 
produces  a  general  eczema  instead  of  only 
baldness. 

"The  key  to  the  avoiilancoof  the  dangers 
of  the  barber  shop  lies  in  refusing  to  have 
applied  to  the  scalp  or  face  anything  which 
is  in  all  likelihood  infected.  A  few  shops 
furnish  a  fresh,  sterilized  brush  for  every 
hair-cut.  anil  the  brushes  which  arc  not 
washed  in  barber  shops  after  use  on  each 
individual  should  Ihi  tabooed." 


THE  PASSING  SILKWORM 

THE  OLD  LADY  who  asked  sadly, 
when  petroleum  began  to  supersede 
whale  oil  us  an  iUuminant.  "Hut 
what  will  the  poor  whales  do?"  might,  if 
she  is  still  with  us,  ask  a  similar  question, 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  about  the  silk¬ 
worm.  The  so-called  “artificial  silk"  is  now 
coming  widely  into  use.  Instead  of  lotting 

the  worm  dissolve  cellulose  for  us  and  spin  it  out  into  gossa¬ 
mer,  we  have  now  learned  to  do  our  own  dissolving  and  spin¬ 
ning.  When  any  imitation  or  substitute  is  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  or  laboratory  stage,  we  hear  a  good  deal  alniut  it. 
but  when  it  hcgiiu  to  enter  the  market  we  lose  sight  of 
it.  "And  this  is  scarcely  odd.  because,"  as  the  author  of  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  remarks,  our  friends  the  merchants  do  not 
desire  to  call  our  attention  too  briskly  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  field  of  substitution.  Now.  however.  The  Textile  World 
l(r cord  (Boston.  May)  lets  the  eat  out  of  the  bag  in  its  "English 
Notes.”  Its  correspondent  says: 

"Silk  men  in  this  country  are  at  last  seriously  questioning  the 
lawfulness  of  the  appearance  of  the  word  silk  in  the  compound 
name ‘artificial  silk.’  Artificial  the  article  certainly  is.  but  'ilk 
it  is  not  any  more  than  celluloid  is  marble.  Its  consumption  is 
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clearly  increasing  daily.  The  handsomest 
tics  for  men  are  all  artificial  this  season,  the 
small  -ware  manufacturers  seem  to  have 
abandoned  natural  silk  altogether  and  the 
tapestry  people  use  next  to  no  tussah  tram 
[silk  filling  or  woofj.  Taffeta  linings  are  dead, 
rich  black  goods  can  hardly  be  given  away, 
and  the  whole  silk-weaving  trade  is  slitting 
headlong  into  the  fancy-cotton  branch.  The 
goods  imported  as  ‘silks’  from  the  Continent 
are  artificial  in  very  large  part,  and  alto¬ 
gether  there  has  been  nothing  less  than  a 
revolution  in  the  business  in  the  lust  six 
years.  In  1907,  when  Courtaulds  wow  crape 
makers  and  users  of  natural  silk,  their  divi¬ 
dend  hail  sunk  to  three  percent.  Now  that 
they  are  the  principal  makers  of  viscose  silk 
yarn  they  pay  50  percent,  on  the  old  capital 
and  are  giving  their  shareholders  ten  new 
shares  in  exchange  for  one  old  one." 


LOOPING  THE  LOOP  IN 
THE  AIR 

TO  AN  OBSERVER  looking  vertically 
upward  at  an  aeroplane,  the  iiiu- 
chine 'often  seems  to  turn  directly 
over;  but  this  is  an  optical  illusion.  Tim 
first  man  to  turn  a  somersault  In  an  a««r<*- 
plune.  and  live  to  tell  the  tale,  is  Capt.  II. 
It.  I*.  Reynolds,  of  the  British  Royal  Fly¬ 
ing  Corps.  The  late  Captain  Hamilton 
once  turned  upside  down  in  Central  America, 
but  his  machine  fell  at  once  to  the  ground 
and  only  the  low  altitude  at  which  he  was 
flying  saved  his  life.  Flight  (I/ondon)  prints 
tin*  following  account  of  Captain  Rey¬ 
nolds's  adventure  from  his  own  lips,  the 
reason  for  giving  it  being  a  report  that 
Captain  Aubry.  of  the  French  Army,  re¬ 
cently  did  precisely  the  same  thing  during 
n  flight  from  Reims  to  Longwy.  The  paper 
named  above  is  quoted  as  follows  in  Arm 
and  lli/dro  (Chicago.  April  20).  Captain 
Reynolds  is  speaking: 

“1  started  from  Oxford  on  the  morning  of 
August  IP.  1011.  and  flew  along  the  line  t.»- 
wurd  Cambridge,  where  I  encountered  a 
misty  atmosphere  ami  thought  it  well  to  de¬ 
scend.  I  enme  down  dose  to  l^iuntoti  sta¬ 
tion.  That  evening,  soon  after  7  o'clock.  1 
stnrtcd  again.  It  was  warm  and  fine,  but 
rather  suggestive  of  thunder;  the  air  was 
perfectly  still.  I  scarcely  had  occasion  to 
move  the  control  lever  at  all  until  I  got  to 
Bletebley.  where  it  l>egnn  to  get  rather 
bumpy.  At  first  I  thought  nothing  of  this; 
but  suddenly  it  got  much  worse,  und  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it 
was  time  to  descend.  A  big  black  thunder-cloud  was  coming 
up  on  my  right  front:  it  did  not  look  reassuring,  and  then* 
was  pnml  landing-ground  Mow.  At  this  time  I  was  (lying  about 
1,700 feet  altitude  by  my  aneroid,  which  had  been  set  at  Oxford 
in  the  morning.  1  began  to  glide,  but,  nlmost  directly  I  bail 
switched  off.  the  tail  of  the  machine  was  suddenly  wrenched 
upward  a-  if  it  bad  been  bil  from  below,  and  I  saw  the  elevator 
go  down  perpendicularly  below  me.  I  was  not  strapped  in  and 
I  suppose  I  caught  hold  of  iho  uprights  at  my  side,  for  the  next 
thing  I  rrali&sl  was  that  I  was  ly  ing  in  a  heap  on  what  ordinarily 
is  the  under  surface  of  l he  top  plane.  The  machine,  in  fact .  was 
upside  down.  I  si.kk!  up.  held  on.  ami  waited.  The  machine 
just  floated  about,  gliding  from  side  to  side  like  a  piece  of  paper 
failing.  Then  it  over-swung  itself,  so  to  speak,  and  went  down 
more  or  Itw  vertically,  sideways,  until  it  righted  itself  momen¬ 
tarily  the  right  way  up. 

"Then  it  went  down  tail  first,  turned  over  upside  dowu 
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again.  and  restarted  the  old  floating  mo¬ 
tion.  We  were  still  some  way  from  the 
ground,  and  took  what  seemed  like  a  long 
time  in  reaching  it.  1  looked  round  some¬ 
what  hurriedly,  the  tail  was  still  there,  and 
I  could  see  nothing  wrong.  As  we  got  close 
to  the  ground  the  machine  was  doing  long 
swings  from  side  to  side,  and  1  made  up  my 
mind  tjiat  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  try 
and  jump  elear  of  the  wreckage  before  the 
crash.  In  the  last  swing  we  slid  down.  I 
think,  about  thirty  feet  anil  hit  the  ground 
pretty  hard.  Fortunately  Ijhung  on  prac¬ 
tically  to  tho  end,  and.  according  to  those 
who  wore  looking  on.  I  did  not  jump  till 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Some¬ 
thing  hit  me  on  tho  head  and  scratched  it 
very  slightly,  but  what  it  was  I  did  not 
know,  for  1  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
get  away  from  the  machine  to  inquire  at 
that  time. 

"The  next  morning  I  went  out  to  it,  and 
found  ono  of  tho  rods  which  held  up  the 
left  extension  lying  between  the  engine  and 
the  right  wing  tip.  Tho  propeller  was  un¬ 
damaged,  the  elevator  and  the  tail  were 
practically  unhurt,  while  tho  undercarriage, 
being  uppermost,  was  untouched.  Tho  ma¬ 
chine  on  which  this  happened  was  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Bristol  biplane  with  a  50- horse- power 
Gnome. 

"I  was  told  that  just  before  I  smashed 
them  had  been  two  or  three  'whirlwinds’ 
as  the  people  called  them,  in  Blotchlcy, 
and  that  ono  of  these  had  strip!  tho 
leave*  off  a  tn,w.  Very  possibly  this  was 
my  friend.” 

The  aerial  "stunts”  of  Chcvillnrd  ut  Hen¬ 
don,  Knglnnd,  do  intentionally  very  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  Captain  Reynold*  did  by 
accident.  The  Aeroplane  (Ismdon)  says  of 
the  feuts  shown  in  tho  accoui|>unyiug  illus¬ 
trations: 

"The  sensation  of  tho  lost  few  weeks 
among  aviators  lias  certainly  lieen  the  fly¬ 
ing  of  M.  Chevillard  on  the  80- horse- power 
Henry  Formans  at  Hendon;  so  it  may  bo 
interesting  to  know  how  lie  docs  tho  par¬ 
ticular  trick  for  which  he  is  most  famous. 

The  performance  in  question  consists  in 
banking  tho  machine  suddenly  to  the  left, 
standing  it  on  its  nose,  doing  a  spiral  dive 
for  anything  over  a  hundred  feet,  and  flat¬ 
tening  out  between  50  and  100  feet  from 
the  ground,  just  when  everybody  has  made 
up  their  minds  that  he  is  going  to  hit 
tho  earth  vertically.  .  .  .  According  to  M. 

Chevillard,  tho  first  thing  he  does  is  to  throw 
tho  control  lover  to  the  left,  thus  banking 
the  machino  upon  the  right,  at  the  same 
time  pushing  tho  lever  forward  to  get  the 
nose*  of  the  niachiue  down.  Immediately  tho  machine  liegius 
to  dive  ho  brings  tho  ailerons  back  level  by  centralizing  the 
levers,  gives  full  rudder  to  the  left  with  the  left  foot,  thus 
increasing  the  bank,  and  immediately  afterward,  or  almost  sim¬ 
ultaneously,  ho  pulls  tho  lever  hack  a a  far  as  it  will  go.  thus 
pulling  tho  elevator  up.  Tho  effect  of  this  is  that,  owing  to 
the  steep  bank,  the  rudder  acts  as  an  elevator  and  keeps  the 
tail  up,  while  tho  elevator  acts  as  a  rudder  and  keeps  the  nia- 
chino  turning  in  a  small  circle,  so  throwing  it  out  against  the  air 
by  its  own  centrifugal  force.  At  the  moment  of  I  ►•‘ginning  the 
maneuver  M.  Chevillard  switches  off.  apparently  with  the  idea  of 
removing  most  of  the  gyroscopic  force  of  the  engine,  and  so  ma¬ 
king  the  machine  quicker  in  answering  its  controls.  As  soon  as  it 
starts  on  tho  spiral  he  »» itches  on  again,  so  as  to  have  the  engine 
ready  to  steady  tho  machine  in  flattening  out.  Tho  precise  mo¬ 
ment  during  tho  performance  at  which  the  different  maneuvers 
an-  executed  can  .  .  .  only  be  learned  by  practise.  ...  I  think 
that  the  performance  would  ho  impossible  on  any  machine  which 
hud  not  a  very  large  tail  and  elevator  situated  on  a  level  with 
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the  top  plane,  because  it  is  highly  probable 
that  in  the  ordinary  type  of  tractor  biplane, 
when  the  machine  really  began  to  dive  at  ft 
sp»**d  of  about  120  miles  an  hour,  .  .  .  tho 
stream  lines  from  the  fuselage  and  the 
deflection  of  air  by  the  upper  plane  would 
so  upset  the  controls  that  they  would  refuse 
to  act.” 


NEED  OF  MEDICAL  EDITORS 

SELF-R KSPBCTIXO  X KWSPAPK RS 
“are  careful  to  have  their  financial  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  those  familiar  with 
financial  subjects;  for  technical  articles  in 
various  fields  of  activity  they  seek  cx|>erts. 
Why  not  the  same  care  in  medical  matters?" 
Thi*  reasonable  query  is  propounded  by  an 
i-ditorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  A**oeialion.  This  writer  is  a  In*- 
liever  in  the  daily  press  as  an  educator  and 
a  disseminator  of  information.  The  public, 
he  says,  should  !>e  educated  as  thoroughly 
as  |M»sihlc  in  all  the  essentials  of  public  and 
personal  hygiene  and  sanitation.  It  is  also 
entitled  to  correct  information  about  medi¬ 
cal  progniM.  X'ews|w|N>r*  are  giving  more 
and  more  space  to  all  those  matters,  and 
they  doubtless  desire,  says  the  writer,  to 
print  correct  information,  but  their  at  tom  pts 
are  often  misinforming  and  sometimes  ludi¬ 
crous.  Here  are  some  examples,  which  even 
the  layman  can  appreciate,  tho  they  seem 
to  have  slipt  past  tho  editorial  force  of 
Mime  of  our  l*cnt  paper*: 


"The  Philadelphia  Lolgrr  in  describing 
the  Trendelenburg  position  says:  ‘Tho 
Trendelenburg  posture  consist*  simply  of 
posterior  operations  by  means  of  a  specially 
c«m1  rived  operating-table,  that  in  case*  of  a 
particularly  delicate  ehnrueter  have  been 
remarkably  successful.'  Another  leading 
daily  pn|N>r.  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  says: 
'  Dr.  M.  W.  died  suddenly  of  pleurisy  of  tho 
brain.  He  l>eoame  ill  in  this  city  with  pul¬ 
monary  peritonitis.'  The  Philadelphia  Prree 
reports  that  'A  four-months-old  child  died 
of  what  is  know  n  among  surgeons  as  faru- 
tnan  ovale.’  The  Fort  Wayne  Journnl-Ga- 
telle  in  speaking  of  what  it  calls  ‘ankers- 
ideal  nephortis’  declare*  that  ‘this  disease 
makes  the  internal  conditions  worse  than 
Bright’s  disease.’  The  Cleveland  Plain 

Dealer  says:  ‘The  V -  Pharmacy  ha* 

been  named  us  a  supply-station  for  anti¬ 
toxin.  Tho  antitoxin  will  Ik>  used  in 
of  diphtheria,  to  prevent  blindness  in  newly  born  babies, 
for  throat  cultures,  and  in  the  examination  of  blood  in  typhoid 
and  malarial  cases.’  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  tells  of  a 
citizen  who.  ’while  cranking  his  automobile,  sustained  what  is 
technically  known  as  a  Colics  fracture  of  the  right  rib.’  The 
Boston  Record  sav*:  ‘The  bacilli*  Welchi  is  the  gas  bacillus 
dwelling  iu  the  international  truck.’  The  Chicago  Record - 
Herald  describes  the  death  of  a  man  from  ‘shock  and  lumbar 
pneumonia  following  six  gunshot  wounds.’  An  Brie  (Pa.) 
paper  records  the  opinion  of  three  surgeons  that  a  man  ‘would 
always  he  a  sufferer  from  chromatic  epilepsy.’  .  .  .  Describing 
a  fatal  accident,  one  paper  says:  ‘The  shock  acted  on  the 
neuromastic  nerve  leading  from  the  lungs  and  stomach  to  the 
heart.’  A  Rdntgen-ray  examination  of  a  man  who  thought 
he  had  two  hearts  showed  that  he  was  suffering  from  ‘an  aneurism 
of  order  A.’  Another  suffered  from  ‘plumbago.’  and  a  third 

from  * schlerous  of  the  liver.’ . 

"The  question  has  also  its  serious  side,  as  in  the  instance  of 
sensational  newspaper  articles  concerning  cancer  and  tuber- 
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culosis  cures,  some  of  which  at  least  .soon  prove  to  Ik*  the  rankest 
fakes,  and  their  exploitation  under  the  guise  of  great  scientific 
discoveries  the  most  palpable  advertising  dodges.  Such  false, 
incomplete,  or  premature  reports  delude  incurables  into  under¬ 
taking  long  journeys,  thereby  undergoing  the  most  acute  and 
hopeless  suffering  and  wasting  fruitlessly  their  remaining  funds, 
only  to  experience  the  most  cruel  disappointment.” 


DANGEROUS  MEDDLING  WITH  FOODS 

F  YOUR  breakfast-food  does  not  agree  with  you.  possibly 
the  manufacturer  has  ignorantly  removed  all  the  activators 
from  it.  An  activator  is  a  substance  whose  presence  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  food  should  perform  its  work  of 
nourishment  properly.  Its  absence  may  cause  serious  trouble, 
and  at  least  one  serious  disease,  long  a  mystery,  is  now  believed 
to  originate  in  this  way.  Xo  one  has  seen  an  activator,  nor 
analyzed  it  chemically,  and  yet  it  is  now  practically  certaiu  that 
substances  of  this  kind  exist.  It  may  therefore  be  dangerous  to 
'‘prepare”  foods  in  any  way 
that  involves  the  removal  of 
part  of  their  natural  substance, 
for  this  missing  substance  may 
contain  tho  activator,  without 
which  the  food  may  bo  worn' 
than  valueless.  Rrcakfost- 
foodstom  will  please  take  no¬ 
tice.  To  quote  anil  condense 
an  articlo  in  The  Briluh  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal  (London,  April  5): 

"During  the  lost  five  or  six 
years  many  reference*  have 
been  made  to  observations  and 
researoho*  tending  to  show  that 
certain  common  articles  of  diet 
contain  minute  quantitira  of 
substanoeM  which  are  of  so 
much  importance  in  nutrition 
that  their  absence  may  prevent 
the  normal  growth  of  young 
animals,  or  lead  to  actual  dis¬ 
ease  in  them  or  in  adults.  The 

facts  ascertained  as  to  the  etiology  of  beri-beri  first  put  physiolo¬ 
gists  on  the  track.  Observations  showed  that  beri-beri  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  diet  of  polished  rice,  that  is  to  say,  rice  from 
which  the  outer  covering  was  completely  removed.  Braddon 
added  the  significant  observation  that  the  disease  did  not  ensue 
if  the  rice  was  parboiled  before  polishing.  The  characteristic 
lesion  of  beri-beri  is  polyneuritis,  and  Kykman  showed  that  birds 
fed  on  polished  rice  developed  extensive  polyneuritis,  and 
further  that  this  condition  could  be  cured  by  giving  the  birds 
aqueous  extract  of  rice- polishings.  later  it  was  shown  that  ex¬ 
clusive  diets  of  various  pure  rarlmhydrates  inducts!  polyneuritis 
in  birds,  and  that  foodstuffs  other  than  unpolished  rice  could 
prevent  it.  but  that  their  preventive  properties  were  destroyed 
by  heating  to  120  degrees  Cent. 

"The  general  conclusion  is  that  there  is  removed  from  rice 
during  the  process  of  polishing  a  nitrogenous  substance  which  is 
essential  to  normal  metabolism,  especially  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  probably  a  pyrimidine  base,  but  it  exists  in  such  minute 
quantities  and  is  so  easily  destroyed  during  chemical  manipula¬ 
tion*  that  its  exact  nature  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The 
outbreaks  of  beri-beri  which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time 
among  tho  crews  of  sailing-ships  on  long  voyages  have  been  an 
epidemiological  puzzle.  Their  investigation  in  the  light  of  the 
new  knowledge  as  to  tropical  l>ori-l>eri  seems  to  have  proved  that 
they  are  duo  to  replacing  rye  bread  and  peas  in  the  crews* 
dietary  by  white  bread,  and  has  suggested  wider  generalizations. 

"Of  even  greater  immediate  practical  importance  here  and 
now  an*,  perhaps,  recent  investigations  showing  that  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  or  destruction  of  certain  substances  present  in  small  amounts 
in  normal  or  unmodified  foods  leads  to  a  failure  of  growth.  The 
composition  of  these  substance*  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  but 
whatever  their  nature  they  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  so 
stimulating  metabolism  as  to  cause  growth  at  the  normal  rate. 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  these  observations  on  beri-beri, 
on  scurvy,  and  on  growth,  have  opened  up  a  new  field  of  inquiry 
in  dietetics.  They  serve  to  show  that  some  modern  methods  of 
preserving  and  preparing  food  have  been  running  on  wrong 
lines,  that  we  have  been  disturbing  the  balance  of  nature,  and 
that  we  must  hark  back  to  the  original  scent." 


QUICK  TRICK  MATHEMATICS 

UK  LEARNED  HORSES  of  Germany,  described  re¬ 
cently  in  these  columns,  if  they  have  done  naught  else, 
seem  to  have  stimulated  the  human  mind.  The  horses, 
it  will  Ik-  remembered,  give  the  answers  to  certain  arithmetical 
problems  with  unusual  rapidity,  so  that  those  who  explain  their 
performances  by  supposing  signals  from  their  master  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  the  animals  calculate  faster  than  auy 
men  could  do.  except  mathematical  prodigies.  In  a  recent 
discussion  among  a  body  of  scientific  men  at  a  meeting  of  tho 
French  Philosophical  Society,  in  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  it  waa 

shown  that  in  the  easoof  some 
of  the  problems  solv'd  by  tho 
horses,  short  cuts  and  arith¬ 
metical  tricks  might  shorten 
the  process  greatly.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  was  the  opinion  that 
some  one  in  communication 
with  the  animals  ustd  such 
methods.  Wo  translate  from 
nn  account  contributed  by 
Ren6  Merle  to  Im  Xalure 
(Paris,  March  29),  os  follows: 

"The  discussion  was  an  ani¬ 
mated  one.  some  affirming  tho 
existence  of  a  secret  trick,  while 
others  were  prudently  doubt¬ 
ful.  Among  the  lormor  waa 
Mr.  Quinton,  who  found  in  tho 
experiments  of  Krall  divers 
‘impossibilities'  which  he  se¬ 
verely  criticiz'd.  He  had  l>eon 
struck  with  the  fact  that  tho 
horses  made  os  many  mistakes 
(about  40  per  cent.)  when  they  perform'd  a  very  simple 
addition  as  when  they  extracted  a  cubic,  fourth,  or  fifth 
root;  he  asked  why  the  horses  added,  multiplied,  and  ex¬ 
tracted  roots,  while  they  neither  subtracted  nor  divid'd. 
Finally,  he  found  no  trace,  in  their  education,  of  Icshoiis 
going  farther  than  144.  Wishing  to  explain  possible  trickery 
in  the  extraction  of  root*,  he  suertsded  in  discovering  a  very 
simple  and  rapid  process  of  finding  the  cubic  or  fifth  roots  of 
perfect  powers,  and  he  astonish'd  the  Philosophical  Society  by 
announcing  that  he  would  undertake  to  give  in  a  few  seconds 
the  results  of  all  such  problems  that  might  1m*  presented  to  him. 
This  was  done,  and  it  was  shown  that  Quinton  was  able  to 
calculate  at  least  as  quickly  as  a  learned  horse.  The  latter 
answer'd  iu  several  seconds  such  questions  as,  ‘Find  tho 
square  root  of  15.3711.  the  third  root  of  5.NK2,  and  the  fourth  root 
of  450.970*;  and  Quinton  did  just  about  as  well! 

"Quinton  refused  at  first  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  method, 
declaring  that  a  little  reflection  would  enable  any  mathematician 
to  discover  it.  Next  day  l.e  Malm  announced  it,  ns  com¬ 
municated  by  the  author.  The  method  is  not  at  all  general, 
but  is  applicable  only  to  the  roots  of  perfect  powers;  it  doe*  not 
enable  one  to  know  whether  a  given  numlu-r  is  or  is  not  a  perfect 
power,  and  it  is  nee.— ary  to  be  certain  that  w’c  have  a  perfect  s 

power  before  applying  Mr.  Quinton's  simplified  method . 

"  For  fifth  root*.  Quinton  notes  that  the  unit  figure  of  the  root 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  power.  ^'32  =  2:  213  •  3; 

\‘  59.049 =9.  The  fifth  powers  of  the  nine  digits  thus  may  bo 
extracted  rapidly  and  easily.  Beyond  this  a  little  more  memory 
is  necessary,  for  the  fifth  powers  of  the  digits  must  bo  kept  in  tho 
mind.  .  .  .  Thus  Quinton  solved  instantly  the  problem 

\  229.345,007.  proposed  to  him  by  the  president  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Society;  2.293  lies  lietween  1,024.  which  is  the  fifth  power 
of  four,  and  3,125,  which  is  the  fifth  power  of  five.  The  figure  in 


THIS  GKKATKK  HIKD  OK  KAKAOISK. 

The  m.x(  i-wut  Iful  .prrtM  of  thl«  Wnl  are  nearly  Mtlart 
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the  tons  place  is  thus  4 
and  that  in  the  units 
place  is  7;  so  47  is  the 
root. 

•‘For  cube-roots  the 
process  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent.  Mr.  Quinton 
has  noted  that  the  cubes 
of  I,  4.  5.  0.  9,  all  end 
in  the  same  figures.  and 
that  thosoof  2,3,  7,  and 
8  end  in  8.  7.  3.  and  2. 
the  flgumi  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  10. 

The  cube-roots  of  cubes 
smaller  than  1.000  are 

thus  obtained  at  once. 

.  .  .  For  larger  cubes, 
running  up  to  a  million, 
we  must,  as  before, 
know  by  heart  the  cubes 
of  the  nine  digits.  .  .  . 

“This  is  the  whole 
mystery.  Mr.  Quinton 
is  able  to  extract  by  the 
same  process  many  oth¬ 
er  roots,  7th,  9th,  11th, 

13th,  14th,  etc.  Is  this 
tho  secret  of  the  Elbor- 
feld  bontoa?  Quinton 
does  not  assert  this,  and 
note*  only  that  these 
rapid  procNVs  are  able 
to  abridge  calculation 
greatly,  so  that  if  some 
one  were  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  tho  horses, 
the  spectators  would 
bo  astonished  at  their 
apparent  knowledge. 

The  process  is  hardly 
utili/.able  ordinarily, 
and  we  describe  it  here 
only  ns  a  curiosity.  It 
will  enable  those  famil¬ 
iar  with  it  to  astonish  their  friends,  m  being  more  extraordinary 
than  Innndi  or  Dinmandi;  more  rapid  oven  that  a  learned 
horse.  Tho  only  thing  they  must  look  out  for  is  that  thoy 
shall  In*  given  only  perfect  powers!"—  Translation  made  for 
Tin:  LtTKRAitr  Dioeht. 


WORLD-WIDE  BIRD-SLAUGHTER 

WHILE  WE  LAMENT  tho  disappearance  of  our  wild 
birds  here  in  tho  United  States,  and  are  trying  to 
chock  it  by  legislation,  tho  same  ruthless  slaughter, 
ending  in  the  total  extermination  of  one  species  after  another, 
is  going  on  in  all  parts  of  tho  world.  Trade,  backed  by  fashion, 
has  a  "pull."  apparently,  that  can  not  be  withstood  by  laws, 
nor  appeal*  to  pity,  nor  the  outcries  of  scientific  naturalists. 
So  tho  goose  that  lays  tho  golden  egg  continues  to  be  killed,  for 
after  a  feather-yielding  bird  ha*  been  exterminated  no  more 
feathers  of  this  kind  are  to  be  had.  Tho  feather-dealers,  like 
the  French  king,  however,  seem  to  be  content  that  the  deluge 
Bhall  arrive  after  thoy  have  enriched  themselves  sufficiently. 
A  writer  in  the  Tour  du  Mondr  (Paris,  March  15  .  abstracting 
an  article  contributed  to  the  Journal  Suisse  by  Mr.  De  la  Rive, 
an  expert  in  this  subject,  asks  whether  we  are  to  go  on  until 
every  bird  ha*  vanished,  or  whether  then.1  is  some  way  out. 
Wo  read: 

"To  state  the  problem  is  not  to  solve  it,  but  we  may  point 
out  what  the  solution  ought  to  Im>.  The  bird  constitutes  part 
of  our  common  heritage  and  the  hour  has  come  to  s»x-k  to  pre¬ 
serve  it.  not  only  in  Europe,  where  insectivorous  species  have 
long  been  protected  by  law.  but  throughout  the  world,  which  is 
seeing  one  marvel  after  another  disappear.  The  feather-dealers 
oppose  all  restrictions  and  declan*  that  their  activity  plays 


little  part  in  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  winged  life  on 
the  globe.  The  bill  now 
pending  in  the  British 
Parliament,  looking  to¬ 
ward  tho  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  cer¬ 
tain  species  .  .  .  has 
provoked  lively  opposi¬ 
tion  on  bot  h  sides  of  the 
Channel.  London  is 
tho  market  for  the  raw 
feathers,  but  Pari*  is 
whore  thoy  are  manu¬ 
factured;  and  if  the  salo 
is  supproRt ,  tho  industry 
will  BufTer.  The  argu¬ 
ment  ha*  its  value,  but 
is  there  no  remedy? 

"Tho  feather  trade, 
quite  inactive  thirty 
years  ago.  has  recently 
taken  on  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  extension.  As  con¬ 
quering  civilization  has 
opened  new  regions  to 
European  exploitation, 
tho  sale  and  exohange 
of  tropical  and  other 
species  havo  bocome 
more  intense.  No  meas¬ 
ure  of  control  has  stopt 
the  hunter  in  these  now 
lands,  and  ho  has  had 
his  own  way. 

"Tho  United  States 
offer  an  example  of  what 
man's  destructive  pow¬ 
ers  con  accomplish  whon 
nothing  provonts.  Tho 
American  Ornithologi¬ 
cal  Society  called  atten¬ 
tion,  in  1885,  to  tho 
noc«wsity  of  effectively 
protecting  tho  wingod 
fauna  of  tho  continent.  .  .  .  Ornithologists  havo  told  of  tho 
extermination  of  the  herons,  ibises,  spatulas,  and  pelicans  in 
Florida,  of  tho  grebes  and  swans  of  Oregon,  and  of  tho  sea¬ 
shore  birds.  Legislation  has  finally  interfered;  but  there  are  no 
more  herons,  and  the  shore  birds  havo  been  preserved  only 

by  creating  island  reserves . 

"The  English  and  French  merchants  assure  us  that  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  the  white  heron  is  rigorously  protected,  and  that  tho 
feathers  shed  at  molting  time  are  collected  under  the  nests  by 
tho  natives  to  be  exported  to  Europe.  Nevertheless  ...  in¬ 
vestigation  shows  that  protective  measure*  in  Venezuela  exist 
only  in  the  distriot  of  Apurl.  and  that  feathers  are  net  gathered 
at  molting  time  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  are  then  so 
dirty  and  bedraggled  ('dead.'  as  it  is  called)  that  they  havo 
practically  no  market  value." 

The  rarer  tho  bird  the  more  it  is  sought,  and  the  loss  ita  chance 
of  escaping  extermination.  The  sad  story  of  the  New  Guinea 
bird  of  paradise  as  told  by  Walter  Goodfellow,  an  English  travelor, 
is  typical.  Several  species,  including  the  blue  paradimvbird, 
have  already  been  exterminated,  and  others  are  noarly  gone. 
The  pursuit  is  carried  on  systematically,  the  birds  being  swept 
from  one  section  after  another.  The  Dutch  Government's 
efforts  at  restrictive  legislation  have  failed,  owing  to  tho  strong 
opposition  of  the  traders.  Exportation  of  these  birds  is  for¬ 
bidden  in  British  possessions,  but  there  is  much  contraband 
trade.  The  same  is  true  in  the  French  and  German  colonies. 
"So  long  as  the  European  outlet  remains  open."  says  tho  writer, 
"thus  it  will  1m*.”  A  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Do  la  Rive  is  to 
substitute  as  far  as  possible  tho  feathers  of  domesticated  birds, 
such  as  the  pigeons,  for  the  wild  birds.  This  may  relieve  the 
trouble  somewhat,  but  there  can  be  no  tame  substitutes  for 
some  of  the  creatures  most  in  demand,  and  therefore  nearest  to 
extinction. — Translation  made  for  The  Literahv  Digest. 


Letters  and  Art 


WHY  ALL  SHOULD  ENJOY  POETRY 


FOR  THE  AVERAGE  MAX.  as  well  u  for  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  poetic  typo,  poetry  has  its  function,  according 
to  Max  Eustinun;  and  Itccause  ho  believes  that  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  this  fact  will  increase  the  sum  of  enjoyment  in 
tho  world  ho  devotes  a  book  to  it.  Recognizing  that  people  tend 
to  fall  info  two  opposing  classes,  the  practical  and  the  poetical, 
Mr.  Eastman  keeps  also  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
us  represent  a  blending  of  these  two  types.  Practical  people, 
he  points  out,  are  intent  on  attaining  ends,  poetical  people  with 
receiving  impressions.  And  ho  argues  that 
in  this  adventure  of  living  the  poetical  im¬ 
pulse,  the  impulse  to  realize,  must  not  lie 
sacrificed  to  tho  practical  impulse  to  achieve 
— despite  the  well-known  intolerance  of  the 
practical  person  for  poetry.  Throughout 
his  book  on  the  “Enjoyment  of  Poetry" 
runs  a  faith  in  the  possibility  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  these  two  points  of  view.  Ho 
urges  the  practical  man  to  recognize  that 
the  poetic  is  “not  an  attribute  of  special, 
exotic,  or  disordered  types,  but  a  universal 
quality  of  our  nature,"  nud  that  the  poetic 
impulse,  “the  impulse  to  realize."  is  "as 
deep  nud  arbitrary  and  unexplained  as  that 
•will  to  live’  which  lies  at  tho  bottom  of 
ull  the  explanations."  We  should  therefore 
strive  for  “a  morn  equable  union  of  the 
practical  and  poetical  in  our  character." 

“It  is  only  the  childlike  and  the  poetic  who 
make  the  innumerable  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ances  that  ore  mode." 

But  the  service  of  poetry  to  the  practical 
man  is  not  only  to  enhance  things  for  him 
and  ndd  a  richness  to  his  experiences,  but 
to  vivify  ideas  by  clothing  them  with  color 
and  emotion: 

“And  thus  it  is  that  poetry,  altho  prim¬ 
itive.  is  also  divine.  It  is  a  redeemer  of  the 
mind  from  the  serious  madness  of  attrac¬ 
tion.  ...  It  carries  science  und  knowledge 
continually  back  .into  the  specific  realities  out  of  which  they 
arose,  and  whoso  illumination  is  their  culminating  function." 

Nor  do**  Mr.  Eastman  ignore  poetry’s  more  mystical  service, 
of  which  he  observes: 

“We  are  sometimes  led  by  her  most  fine  suggestions,  not  only 
into  the  presence  of  ideas,  hut  into  the  presence  of  what  is  be¬ 
yond  any  idea.  We  are  made  to  apprehend  the  lieing  of  things 
the  mind  can  not  contain.  In  trigonometry,  because  we  know 
the  relation  between  two  lines,  we  can  measure  the  one  which 
is  beyond  the  span  of  our  instruments,  and  we  nail  our  diagram 
to  the  stars;  and  in  poetry,  likewise,  when  we  have  experienced 
the  reference  of  a  present  image  to  absent  om*.  we  are  awake  to 
those  references  whieh  pass  lieyond  our  minds,  and  we  catch 
them  on  their  way  to  the  imogi*  that  an- eternally  absent.  There 
is  poetry  that  runs  along  tin-  verge  of  infinity.  Repeatedly  wo 
span  the  universe  by  the  juxtaposition  of  wonK  and  as  tho 
arehiteeture  of  these  successive  visions  is  piled  before  us.  we  are 
led  almost  to  expect  a  revelation  of  the  unseen.  This  pow-er 
has  hung  the  veil  of  sacred  ness  upon  the  name  of  poetry — that 
with  these  written  syllables  it  can  so  bring  over  us  the  nearness 
of  infinite  and  universal  being.” 

Returning  again  to  more  practical  considerations.  Mr.  East¬ 
man  points  out  that  the  worship  of  "respectability"  and  tho 


lack  of  leisure  are  two  serious  obstacles  to  tho  enjoyment  of 
poetry.  At  present,  he  says,  the  rich  have  the  leisure,  but  aro 
handicapped  by  the  ideal  of  conformity,  of  respectability.  And 
the  poor  have  no  time  for  poetic  realization  of  their  lives.  If 
the  golden  age  of  |»oetry  is  liefore  us.  he  argues,  the  world  will 
first  have  to  undergo  certain  social  readjustments.  As  he  puts  it : 

"  Realization  is  a  flower  of  leisure  and  does  not  blossom 
quickly.  It  is  a  flower  of  the  mood  of  leisure,  and  that  in  these 
days  is  the  possession  of  a  few.  Among  the  well-to-do  it  is  a 
traditional  possession  of  women  only,  und 
so  poetry  has  there  grown  to  appear  femi¬ 
nine.  Among  the  poor  it  is  unattainable  to 
any  hut  degenerates,  or  the  best  rebels,  and 
so  poetry  appears  not  to  In-long  there  nt  all, 
but  to  be  almost  an  exclusive  pleasure  of 
those  whom  wo  call  cultivated.  Poetry  has 
grown  aristocratic.  It  looks  into  the  future 
for  its  golden  age,  the  age  when  it  will  again 
be  loved  by  many  kinds  of  people,  and  rise 
to  its  heights  upon  a  wide  foundation. 
They  who  cherish  hop**  of  poetry  will, 
therefore,  do  wall  to  favor  in  their  day  every 
assault  of  labor  upon  the  monopoly  of  lei¬ 
sure  by  a  few.  They  will  !»*»  ready  for  a 
drastic  redistribution  of  the  idle  hours. 

Even  a  more  heroic  change  they  will  lia\  o 
to  we,  if  poetry  is  to  prosper  in  those  hours. 
For  with  the  achievement  of  leisure  as  it 
is  to-day,  there  spreads  over  the  whole  na¬ 
ture  of  man  that  baleful  constraint,  the  ideal 
of  respectability.  And  that  is  a  more  sure 
destroyer  of  poetry  than  oven  necessity  or 
tin-  absorbing  ambition  that  is  genuine.  The 
privilege  of  maintaining  a  refined  insulation 
from  real  contacts  with  the  matter  of  life 
being  possible  only  to  tin*  wealthy,  It  lus-omes 
Um*  accepted  token  of  wealth,  and  a  stern 
requirement  to  those  whose  judgments  of 
merit  are  deter  mint'd  by  a  pecuniary  stand¬ 
ard.  They  wrap  themselves  in  fabrics  anil 
fine  manners.  They  incase  themselves  in 
forms.  They  touch  nothing  to  the  quick. 
They  are  even  more  effectually  sundered 
from  the  poetry  of  experience  than  tho  so 
considered  less  fortunate  who  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  genuine  problem  of  self-pres¬ 
ervation.  For  they,  when  they  do  discover  some  hour  of  con¬ 
templation.  look  straight  into  the  face  of  the  world.  They  taste 
the  sorrows  at  least.  Hut  these  others  dwell  in  their  mansions 
of  great  aspect  as  in  the  tomb,  forbidden  by  their  ideal  the  real¬ 
ization  even  of  the  tragedy  of  their  own  dead  ness.” 

In  the  last  chapter,  which  discusses  the  "practical  value  of 
poetry,"  we  read: 

"The  poetry  of  Itooka  prepares,  and  also  it  restores.  To  us 
the  world  grows  stale.  Itccause  in  proportion  as  we  become  accua- 
tomed  to  a  thing  we  are  estranged  from  it.  In  proportion  us  we 
win  the  daily  presence  of  our  friends,  we  lose  them.  Wo  come 
to  regard  life  as  a  dry  package  of  facts.  We  want  the  spirituous 
refreshment  of  another's  vision.  We  want  to  have  our  eyes 
reopened,  and  our  souls  made  naked  to  the  touch  of  Wing. 

"This  is  the  priest littod  of  art —not  to  bestow-  upon  the  uni¬ 
verse  a  new  aspect,  but  upon  the  beholder  a  new  enthusiasm. 
At  our  doors  every  morning  the  creation  is  sung.  The  day  is  a 
drama,  the  night  as  an  unfolding  destiny  within  whose  sliadowy 
arena  impetuous  life  shall  -till  contend  with  death.  A  world 
laughs  and  bleeds  for  ns  all  the  time,  but  our  response  in  this 
meteoric  theater  we  suffer  to  be  drugg«*d  with  business  and  de¬ 
corum.  We  are  horn  sleeping,  and  few  of  us  ever  awake,  unless 
it  W-  upon  some  hideous  midnight  when  death  startles  us.  and 
v.c  learn  in  grief  alone  what  bit  of  Olympian  fire  our  humid 


MAX  EA*r*.«X 


“  This  la  I  bo  priesthood  of  art— not 
topa-sto*  upon  the  un  I  vers®  a  new 
aspect,  but  upon  the  beholder  a  new 
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forms  enwrapped.  But  we  could  open  our  eyes  to  joy  also. 
The  poet  cries  'Awake!'  and  sings  the  song  of  the  morning. 
He  that  hath  eyes  let  him  see!  Even  now  all  around  us  the  trees 
have  arisen,  and  their  leaves  are  tongues  of  the  air  in  song — tho 
earth  swings  on  in  drastic  revolution — and  we  laugh  and  love 
perpetually— and  the  winds  enlarge  our  goings  and  our  com¬ 
ings  with  a  tune . 

“So  far  from  being  past,  or  on  the  wane,  this  wisdom  of  the 
soul  of  poetry  looks  for  the  first  tirno  joyfully  into  the  future. 
Man  is  now  returning  to  his  rights  as  an  animal.  He  has  now 
icurncd  that  morals  is  not  meant  for  a  scourge  and  a  dry  medi¬ 
cine.  and  thut  joy  is  its  own  reason.  Existence  was  not  per¬ 
petrated  in  malice  or  benevolence,  but  simply  is.  and  the  end  of 
our  thinking  is  that-  hero  wo  are.  and  what  can  we  make  of 
it.  We  have  a  planet  to  act  upon,  a  sense  of  the  drama.  Wo 
will  not  squat  and  argue,  nor  balk,  and  try  to  justify  God.  but 
we  will  make  with  high  hearts  of  aluindon  our  entrance  and  our 
exit  before  the  congregation  of  the  stars." 

CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

HE  MUCH-DISPUTED  CLAIM  of  photography  to 
be  classed  as  an  art  will  doubtless  derive  a  fresh  impulse 
from  the  work  of  Baron  De  Meyer,  who  succeeds,  accor¬ 
ding  to  a  writer  in  the  May  Craftsman,  in  pro\  ing  himself  a  crea¬ 
tive  artist  despite  the  fact  that  his  medium  of  expression  is  the 
photographic  plate.  " One  is  imprest,"  we  read,  "by  the  qualily 
of  ‘style*  that  pervades  all  his  work;  his  portraits  have  that  fam- 


“THK  BALLOON  MAN.** 


The  two  examples  of  Harm  De  Meyer"*  photograph)  on  ihl*  pace 
nITiiM  an  liifen-u'riK  contrast  to  bis  well-known  portrait*  of  fa«hinn- 
ahlc  women.  At  the  -.me  time.  «ay.«  a  writer  In  TV  Craftsmen.  ••  hi* 
poriralt*  have  that  family  rexeiiitSanrc  which  characterize*  tho  works 
of  n  k<""I  painter,  ami  shown  In  each  I*  the  stamp  of  one  man's  work  ” 


ily  resemblance  which  characterizes  the  works  of  a  good  painter, 
and  shown  in  each  is  the  stamp  of  one  man's  work."  At  the 
same  time  "each  photograph  is  individual,  the  mood  and  manner 
of  treating  the  sitter  prove  the  keen  observation  of  an  artist." 
In  other  words,  Baron  De  Meyer  brings  to  his  work  both  the 
creative  ability  and  the  critical  instinct,  and  achieves  in  his 


pictures  "all  the  qualities  required  of  a  painter,  excepting  of 
course  color."  To  quote  further  from  the  Craftsman  article: 

"Few  amateurs  realize  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  express  through  this  purely  mechanical  agency  the  quali¬ 
ties  required  of  the  painter,  but  Baron  De  Meyer  has  given  in 
his  portraits  a  personal  and  artistic  utterance. 

""To  express  beautifully  an  emotion  or  sensation  is  the  chief 


"  Ilk*  SMITH  or  CMLI^KA." 


It  l«ri«lmcl  for  Harm  l>c  Mcy«»  ihat  hcarlricviwln  III*  photograph* 
•  all  Um*  qualltlo*  rr-iuirol  of  a  painter,  cuvptiiut  of  count*  color  "  and 
prove*  •"  how  ml  an  analogy  t*  to  lie  drawn  between  plHitottrapliy  anil 
the oth*T  form* of  •  Mark  ami  white'  work." 


object  and  fundamental  aim  of  any  arl.  and  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  was  once  men*  photography  opens  tip  a  new  Held 
of  experience  requiring  n  mastery  of  many  technical  difficulties. 
One  sees  in  Baron  Do  Meyer’s  |M»rtrnit*  how  real  an  analogy 
is  to  In*  drawn  between  photography  and  the  other  forms  of 
•black  and  white’  work  which  art  lovers  have  ever  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  it  is  again  proved  that  the  artist  is  as  indejiend- 
ent  and  as  utiharaiMTcd  by  his  rigid  medium  as  if  he  wielded  tho 
more  «upplc  pen  and  pencil.  One  feels  in  Baron  De  Meyer’s  work 
great  ability,  keen  observation  of  life,  enhnneed  by  a  charming 
sense  of  humor,  and  tho  true  artistiealsenseof  just  and  vital  values. 

"The  draftsman  has  indccsl  fewer  difficulties;  his  is  the  power 
to  suppress  or  eliminate  details  in  his  pictures  that  detract  or 
an*  non-essential,  details  which  interfere  with  the  harmonious 
whole.  The  photographer,  because  of  his  medium,  has  not  tho 
power  to  retouch  or  correct  his  picture.  His  choice  from  tho 
first  must  1m*  sure  and  unerring,  and  vet  one's  first  impression 
from  these  photographs  is  that  they  might  be  reproductions  of 
a  master's  painting,  or  of  the  tone  etchings  of  such  a  great  artist 
as  Braugwyn.  Upon  deeper  observation  one  perceives  tho 
clear-cut  value  of  lens  work." 

While  Baron  De  Meyer  is  famous  for  his  portraits  of  beautiful 
women,  "he  has  not  been  content  with  reproducing  a  galaxy 
of  the  fair  women  of  two  continents'': 

"In  his  I»ndon  studio  he  has  worked  from  models  and  has 
thus  obtained  most  interesting  studies  which  have  allowed 
him  larger  scope  in  his  portrayal  of  types . 

"In  lb.-*.*  selected  studies  of  many  types,  as  in  the  portraits 
of  beautiful  women.  Baron  De  Meyer  gives  us  a  valuable  r»*cord 
of  modern  society,  and  his  work  through  it  all  remains  critical, 
constructive,  and  creative." 
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MR.  MORGAN  AS  A  COLLECTOR 

HE  "greatest  collector  of  the  last  half  century— per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  of  all  time.”  This  is  the  tribute  of  the 
London  Morning  Port  to  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  art  collec¬ 
tions,  valued  at  $00,000,000,  will,  it  is  now  believed,  eventually* 
become  public  property.  The  terras  of  the  will,  just  made 
public,  do  not,  indeed,  definitely  bequeath  them  to  the  people. 
It  pleads  lack  of  time  and  energy  to  effect  so  great  a  transfer. 
The  implied  obligation,  however,  is  left  upon  the  son  and  prin¬ 
cipal  heir,  and  the  general  belief  is  that  Mr.  Morgan's  exprest 
wishes  will  be  put  into  execution.  The  New  York  .Sun  records 
the  prevalent  feeling  that  the  greeter  part  of  the  art  collection 
will  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  "possibly  not  as  a  gift,  for 
the  present  at  least,  but  as  a  loan  with  conditions  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  treasures,  in  the  words  of  the 
Morgan  will,  ‘permanently  available  for  the  instruction  and 
pleasure  of  the  American  people.*"  Again,  the  mail  who  wrote 
this  will,  remark*  Tht  Morning  Port,  "collected  in  a  fashion  un¬ 
known  until  the  present  generation."  The  word  "collecting." 
it  continues,  "does  not,  perhaps,  correctly  express  Mr.  Morgan's 
enterprises;  ' amassing '  would  probably  be  the  better  term.” 
For  all  that,  the  belief  held  by  this  journal  contradicts  the 
oft-asserted  statement  that  Mr.  Morgan  delegated  all  hi*  collect¬ 
ing  activities  to  trained  experts: 

"He  had  the  genuine  instinct  of  the  collector,  and  many  yean 
before  he  began  to  buy  on  a  large  scale  he  used  to  frequent  more 
than  one  print-dealer's  shop  nml  spend  hours  in  turning  over 
portfolios,  selecting  line  mezzotint  nud  other  eugrn\ ings." 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Morgan  collection.  Their 
variety  and  riches  are  so  vast  that  no  brief  statement  can  give 
a  hint  of  their  compass.  The  summary  in  the  London  Times, 
where  Mr.  Morgan  is  treated  in  a  five-column  memoir,  give#  a 
valuable  survey: 

"Mr.  Morgun  began  to  buy  pictures  in  1884,  but  only  bought 
largely  after  1800.  From  that  time  till  about  1908  no  sooner 
hud  the  report  of  his  purchase  of  one  fine  collection  died  away 
than  another  was  announced,  lie  bought  readily  and  widely, 
but  only  such  things  as  were  supremely  fine,  in  almost  every 
branch  of  art.  For  these  he  built  a  palntinl  borne  in  New  York. 

"  Mr.  Morgan's  first  great  enterprise  in  the  way  of  liook-huying 
dates  from  about  1800,  in  which  year  he  purchased  tn  bioc  the 
Toovey  library  of  early  English  printed  Imn>Ls.  the  magnificent 
Aldincs  (529  in  number),  a  vary  fine  series  of  bindings  by  tho 
treat  masters  of  tho  French  school,  and.  above  all.  n  superb 
copy  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  in  the  original  calf,  with 
the  arms  of  Kobort  Sydney.  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  this  purchase, 
as  indeed  in  all  his  bibliographical  purchases.  Mr.  Morgan  largely 
depended  on  the  advice  of  his  nephew.  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan. 

"About  1900-1.  Mr.  Morgan  bought,  nlso  tn  bfor.  the  libraries 
of  Theodore  Irwin,  of  Oswego.  A.  J.  Morgan.  George  B.  do 
Forest,  and  Marshall  C.  Lofferts.  all  especially  strong  in  various 
phases  of  Americana.  But  his  greatest  coup  uf  all  *»*  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Richard  Bennett,  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  Bennett,  besides  buying  elsewhere,  had  purchased  William 
Morris’s  library,  and,  after  making  bis  selection  of  manuscripts 
and  books,  sent  the  residue  to  Sotheby's  in  1899.  For  reasons 
which  arc  not  known.  Mr.  Bennett  suddenly  determined  to  part 
with  his  library,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  «»f  Movers.  Sothoby 
for  sab-  by  private  treaty.  There  were  only  about  700  volumes, 
but  every  one  was  of  the  highest  importance;  there  were,  for 
instance.  32  Caxtons,  ami  in  this  respect  the  Bennett  collection 
rankosl  the  fourth  largest  in  existence.  The  collection  was.  after 
very  little  delay,  purchased  by  Mr.  Morgan  at  a  price  said  to  be 
about  £200.000.  Then  came  the  purchase  of  tin-  14  Caxtons 
in  the  Amherst  of  Hackney  library  for  something  like  £25.000. 

"Mr.  Morgan’s  greatest  single-book  purchase  was  the  Ash- 
burnham  ’Evangeliariuni.'  for  which  he  paid  £10.000;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  lieautiful  examples  in  existence  of  early  goldsmiths' 
ami  jewelers’  work.  The  only  fragment  in  existence  of  the 
manuscript  of  Milton's  ‘Paradise  Lost '  was  acquired  early  in 
1904  for  about  £5.000.  The  Hamilton  Palace  copy  of  the 
‘Golden  Gospels'  of  Henry  VIII..  a  manuscript  of  ‘Imperial 
magnificence.’  came  to  Mr.  Morgan  in  his  purchase  of  the  Irwin 


library:  and  he  also  obtained  the  acknowledged  masterpiece  of 
the  greatest  of  all  the  miniaturists.  Giulio  Clovio.  His  more 
recent  purchases  include  both  the  vellum  and  the  paper  copies 
of  the  great  Mazarin  or  Gutenberg  Bible,  which  cost  £8,850  at 
the  Huth  sale,  und  several  of  the  Hoe  treasures  fell  to  him. 
Some  time  since  an  ingenious  statistician  reckoned— and  this 
was  before  tho  IIuth-Hoe  sales— that  out  of  100  books  which 
sold  at  auction  during  the  last  century  at  from  £500  to  £5,000 
each.  Mr.  Morgan  owns  16,  or  one-sixth  of  the  highest-priood 
hooks  of  the  last  hundred  years.  A  long  account — the  first  of 
its  kind  to  appear — of  Mr.  Morgan’s  library  and  its  treasures  was 
published  in  The  Times  of  December  4,  1908." 

Mr.  Morgan's  pictures  have  so  lately  been  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  these*  pages  that  wo  omit  the  renicntion  of  them  and 
go  on  to  indicate  some  of  his  accumulations  that  are  less  well 
known: 

"When  Mr.  Morgan  decided  to  remove  his  collections  f.-om 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  it  was  roughly  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  contents  of  the  50  or  40  showcases  amounted  to 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling — £MX».(XX)  in  jewels,  £100, OCX) 
each  in  porcelain  ami  ivories,  not  to  mention  other  articles. 
Even  them*  formed  only  a  small  portion  of  his  collection,  for  bis 
gold  and  other  snuff-ltoxes  alone  represent  an  enormous  fort une. 
The  Morgan  jewels  formed  the  subject  of  a  special  article  in 
The  Times  of  August  25,  1911;  while  his  equally  famous  ami 
important  collection  of  watches  was  dealt  with  in  these  columns 
on  November  23  of  last  year. 

"Mr.  Morgan  purchased  at  a  high  price  the  Pfungst  collection 
of  fifteenth-century  bronzes,  and  is  said  to  have  paid  £60,(MX)  for 
a  portion  of  the  collection  of  goldsmiths'  and  silversmiths'  work 
of  the  sixteenth  century  which  was  formed  by  Consul  Gut tman, 
director  of  the  Dreadner  Bank.  For  two  busts  by  Houdon  he  is 
reported  to  have  paid  £20,000.  and  £100.000  for  tho  Van  Eyck 
aeries  of  tapc«try  from  the  Royal  1‘nlaccat  Madrid,  and  probably 
brought  from  Spain  to  Paris  by  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  Oppcu- 
bciin  collection  of  ivories,  wood  carvings,  Munich-stone,  Italian 
faience.  Hyzantine  enamels,  terra-oot  la  work,  and  so  forth:  the 
Maiinhcim  collection  of  majolica;  the  Mnrxdcu  Perry  collection 
of  Chim*M<  porcelain.  227  piee«*s.  one  of  tlie  finest  in  tho  United 
States:  nml  the  Georg**  lloontsebcl  collection  of  Gothic  und 
eighteenth-century  woodwork,  ormolu  decorations,  which  were 
afilxt  to  furniture,  domestic  furniture,  nml  icdcsiastical  work  - 
said  to  have  Hill'd  364  packing-cases  in  the  transshipment  to  Now 
York;  the  John  Ward  collection  of  Gn*ek  coins;  the  Marpcls  col¬ 
lection  of  watches — these  are  all  now  part  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
accumulations.  It  should  Ih>  mentioned  that  tho  cightounth- 
eentury  objects  in  the  ilucnlschcl  collection  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Morgan  to  the  Mctro|>olitau  Museum  of  New  York.  Ho 
had  also  a  vast  collection  of  fine  Oriental  porcelain;  and  quite 
recently  he  bought  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray's  very  important  gath¬ 
ering  of  drawings  by  old  masters.  In  fact,  there  was  hardly  a 
department  of  the  art  of  the  past  of  which  he  had  not  acquired 
a  tine  and  thoroughly  representative  collection.  It  is  universally 
believed  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  his  treasures 
will  go  either  now  or  later  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York.” 

The  above  recital  indicates  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  almost 
entirely  a  patron  of  the  art  of  the  pad.  This  point  is  taken  and 
dwelt  ujton  by  the  New  York  Evening  Port,  which  sees  him 
removed  a«  far  as  possible  from  such  figures,  for  example,  ns  tho 
Medici  of  Florence: 

"To  name  the  Medici  nml  their  business  ami  politieul  associ¬ 
ates  is  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  greatest  artists  of  their  age. 
Mr.  Morgan’s  name  will  evoke  no  such  memories  of  our  artists 
in  the  future.  He  outlived  two  artistic  revolutions,  marked  by 
the  success  of  the  Itnrbizon  school  ami  that  of  the  Impressionists, 
but  his  ta-ste  was  deeply  tom-hed  by  neither.  He  employed,  to 
he  sure,  the  best  architect  in  America  to  build  his  Itcautifu! 
private  library,  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  summon  a  mural 
painter  of  highest  distinction  to  complete  the  work.  The  only 
portrait-painter  whom  he  consistently  und  enthusiastically  em¬ 
ployed  i*  an  artist  of  inferior  talent.  Wo  call  attention  to  these 
limitations  of  a  great  art  lover,  not  to  depreciate  his  taste,  but 
because  these  facts  meau  something  for  both  the  man  and  tho 
art  of  our  modern  times. 

"It  must  he  admitted  immediately  that  modern  art.  sub¬ 
divided  into  specialties,  maintained  largely  by  esoteric  cults,  an 
art  so  little  central  and  public,  could  not  have  appealed  to  so 
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potent,  public,  and  essentially  simple  a  character  as  was  Mr. 
Morgan's.  Such  an  art  must  have  represented  to  his  conscious¬ 
ness  either  an  evasion  of  the  main  business  of  life,  or  a  disintegra¬ 
tion  parallel  with  that  which  he  dreaded  in  society  at  large.  In 
short,  the  Medici  art  patrons  transported  to  out  age  would 
probably  have  liked  our  art  no  better  than  Mr.  Morgan  did. 
while  he.  in  their  times,  might  well  have  been  the  friend  and 
employer  of  a  generation  of  artists.  It  is  the  defect  of  our  art. 
and  the  loss  of  our  wealthy  contemporaries,  that  its  appeal  to 
those  who  robustly  do  the  world’s  work  is  so  small." 

It  would  "bo  to  affront  his  memory  to  claim  for  him  a  con- 
noisseurship  to  which  he  never  pretended  when  living."  con¬ 
tinues  this  journal.  Finally: 

"It  was  his  weakness  as  a  collector  that  he  did  not  readily 
seek  or  win  the  confidence  of  critics  and  other  amateurs,  but 
depended  too  much  on  dealers.  He  was  too  impatient  and  too 
rich  to  give  himself  tho  luxury  of  buying  shrewdly,  and  the  great 
prices  which  he  willingly  paid  did  much  to  produce  the  present 
demoralisation  of  the  art  market.  In  fact,  the  amateur  must 
regard  Mr.  Morgan’s  artistic  career  with  something  of  awe  and 
misgiving,  not  unmixt  with  pity,  feeling  the  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  his  tireless  activities  as  a  collector,  and  the  personal  solace 
which  he  got  from  his  royally  abundant  poasession*.  Such 
refinements  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  need  not  trouble  tho 
average  man.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  know  that  all  his  long 
life  Mr.  Morgan  earnestly  coveted  the  beat  in  art.  that  through 
his  enterprise  tens  of  thousands  of  beautiful  objects  have  come 
from  Europe  to  America,  and  that  through  his  gifts  wo  all  have 
the  possibility  of  an  illimitablo  extension  of  our  esthetic  lifo." 


MASSENET’S  GHOST— A  problem  for  tho  Society  of 
Psychical  Research  Moms  to  bo  furnished  by  a  ghost  story 
ooming  from  Paris.  Massenet,  it  appears,  attends  rehearsals 
of  his  opera  "Pauurgi.”  about  to  be  produced,  and  is  seen  by 
nearly  all  tho  people  oonneeted  with  the  theater — stage-hands 
as  well  as  singers.  The  "tenors  and  bassee  were  as  nervous 
as  schoolgirls"  at  first,  but  after  a  fow  days  began  to  accustom 
themselves  to  tho  apparition,  and  worked  on  comfortably  with 
him.  This  account  furnished  by  tho  barytone  Marcoux  is 
printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger: 

"  I  first  noticed  the  apparition  at  the  second  rehearsal.  It 
appeared  at  tho  end  of  the  sceond  act  at  the  right-hand  corner 
of  tho  stage.  I  thought  it  was  a  hallucination,  but  try  as  I 
might  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  the  figure  which  I  could 
see  distinctly  clad  in  the  familiar  gray  frock  coat. 

"It  beat  time  with  its  hands  and  would  shake  its  head  with 
approval  or  disapproval.  I  said  nothing  for  fear  of  being 
ridiculed,  and  as  the  ghost  or  whatever  it  was  did  not  appear 
again  that  day  I  took  a  dose  to  steady  my  nerves. 

"Noxt  day  Mile.  Luey  Arhell,  who  has  tho  principal  rfile, 
clutched  my  arm  suddenly  during  a  duet  in  tho  second  act  and 
whispered  in  a  terrified  voice,  '  Look?  Look!' 

"There  in  tho  same  place  stood  tho  strango  figure  going 
through  tho  motions  of  conducting  tho  orchestra.  1  confess  our 
voices  sounded  quaky  ns  wo  continued  singing. 

"During  an  interval  several  stage-hand*  approached  tho 
stage-manager  and  told  him  they  had  seen  the  ghost  of  Mas¬ 
senet.  At  every  rehearsal  we  saw  the  apparition,  always  in  tho 
same  spot,  but  not  always  in  the  same  act.  The  strange  thing 
about  it  is  that  those  not  connected  with  the  theater  were 
unable  to  see  the  ghost. 

"  Director  Isola  had  a  camera  pointed  at  the  stage  one  day, 
tho  operator  standing  by  ready,  but  altho  he  snapt  at  tho 
exact  moment  when  four  of  us  saw  the  figure  plainly,  the  nega¬ 
tive,  when  developed,  showed  a  blank.  I  can  not  explain  it. 
I  could  have  doubted  my  own  eyes,  but  there  is  the  testimony  of 
the  others." 

The  director  of  the  theater  adds  this: 

"Tho  history  of  the  GaiotS  Lyrique,  dating  back  centuries, 
contains  many  extraordinary  incidents,  including  ghosts.  Some 
old  employees  of  the  theater  are  quite  ready  to  accept  the  theory 
that  the  theater  is  haunted  by  another  uncanny  \isitor.  Per- 
aonally,  I  have  no  theory  whatever,  but  at  ono  time  I  feared  we 
would  be  unable  to  continue  the  rehearsals.  Everybody  was 
absorbed  in  the  extraordinary  phenomenon.” 


WAGNER'S  “RHEINGOLD"  AN  ATTACK 
ON  PROPERTY 

THE  SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC  DOCTRINE  of  "the 
vicious  fraudulencv  of  private  property."  according  to 
I*rof.  Karl  Fuchs,  is  the  underlying  and  jw-rmeating  idea 
in  Richard  Wagner’s  "Rheingold."  And  "never  was  a  sense¬ 
less  and  dangerous  thought  made  plausible  to  the  public  with 
greater  pomp  of  presentation  than  by  this  thoroughly  and  end¬ 
lessly  romantic  magic  opera,"  declares  this  German  interpreter 
of  his  great  fellow-countryman.  This  view  of  the  "Rheingold" 
is  set  forth  by  Professor  Fuchs  in  Die  Danzigrr  Zcitung  and  di»- 
cusl  at  some  length  in  Die  Allgemeinc  M  ueikieilung.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  this  opera,  which  forms  the  prelude  to  the  tril¬ 
ogy,  "  Dcr  Ring  des  Nibeluugen."  all  the  disasters  trace  back 
to  the  fact  that  the  gnome  Alberic,  repulsed  by  the  three  maidens 
who  guarded  the  mysterious  treasure  of  the  Rhine-gold,  utters  a 
vow  to  renounce  love,  and  as  a  result  of  this  renunciation  is 
enabled  to  steal  the  gold  and  shape  it  into  a  ring  of  miraculous 
attributes.  Altho  this  ring  gives  almost  limitless  power  to  ita 
poiKwsor.  it  also  carries  with  ita  curse  which  ultimately  threatens 
to  destroy  oven  the  god  Wolan.  In  the  Mutikuilung  we  read: 

"What  else  could  bo  symbolised  in  the  fact  that  the  curse  is 
fastened  on  tho  individual  who  forges  into  a  solid  ring  tho  liquid 
gold  scattered  in  the  green  stream  of  the  Rhine  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all.  and  that  only  the  loveless  man  is  capable  of  working 
this  transformation?  The  forging  happens  through  robbery. 
.  .  .  Never  more  clearly  than  in  this  instance  can  the  dictum 
of  the  French  socialist,  Proudhon,  that  'Property  is  theft,'  bo 
illustrated.  It  is  not  the  misuse  of  the  stamped  gold  or  monoy 
that  is  curst,  but  possession  as  such;  the  rich  man  is  bad  and 
loveless  possession  possesses  the  possessor  and  whoever  acquires 
it  must  sow  ruin  and  death  and  finally  harvest  them  himself. 

"The  loveless  man  is  the  image  of  the  detested  capitalist. 
To  make  this  impressive,  the  whole  magical  sehemo  of  action 
and  all  the  wonderfully  devised  scenery  are  conjured  into  an  effect 
that  is  embellished  with  what  is  musically  interesting.  Finally, 
the  whole  thing,  in  consequence  of  the  contradictious  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  participant,  and  particularly  in  tho  character 
of  Wolan,  sinks  so  far  toward  tho  mere  show-piece  with  inusio 
that  it  fortunately  forfeits  the  seductive  power  which  envelops 
the  childish  idea.  The  giants  in  the  piece  represent  the  work¬ 
man:  tho  problem  of  work  and  wages  is  solved  by  IFoton,  Hpo- 
cifirally  in  regard  to  himself,  with  the  principle  of  'Ordering 
and  not  Paying,’  with  the  mental  reservation  that  ’The  Higher 
Right)  is  always  on  the  Side  of  the  Higher  Nature'  .  .  .  really 
of  the  higher  man.  higher  through  rank  or  genius  .  .  .  this  solu¬ 
tion  being  a  kind  of  denial  of  claims  approved  by  civil  law,  a 
denial  that  the  social  democrat,  too,  would  deem  silly  since  it 
operates  against  the  workman. 

"It  is  in  this  manner  that  Wolan,  the  guardian  of  compacts, 
acts.  Not  yet  in  'Rheingold,'  but  later,  in  the  '  Ring,'  which 
is  intended  to  be  a  unity,  he  reveals  himself  as  a  god  of  tho 
clouds,  of  storm,  of  the  weather.  .  .  .  Has  any  one  ever  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  compact  with  the  weather?  No  wonder, 
finally,  that  this  god  [thinks  and  doe*  so  little  in  consouance  with 
the  fifth  and  sixth  commandment*.  Likewise  he  fails  to  show 
definite  respect  for  the  seventh,  for  what  compact  has  been 
violated  by  Handing,  whom  he  beats  to  death?  To  signify 
anything  essentially  other  than  the  Ten  Commandments  can 
not  Ik*  expected  from  the  compacts  whose  formulas  in  runes 
find  place  together  on  a  spear. 

"Without  this  crass  deviation  in  consequence  of  the  excess 
of  inner  contradictions,  the' sum  of  which  is  by  no  meanR  indi¬ 
cated  by  those  already  mentioned  here,  tho  complacent  auditor 
might  think  that  the  piece  had  not  contributed  materially  to 
the  growth  of  the  red  flag,  for  however  green  the  flood,  tho 
Rhine,  may  appear,  there  it  is  rod  and  signifies  that  'Everything 
belongs  to  Everybody.'  The  more  the  author  strove,  however, 
to  diminish  the  historical  aspect  of  the  plot,  tho  more  intent 
he  was  as  prophet  to  make  impressive  the  group  of  ideas  which 
he  deemed  the  real  life  of  his  piece.  It  is  well  known,  too.  mark 
you.  that  this  same  Wagner,  at  a  certain  not  very  remote  time, 
when  certain  heads  were  hot  with  a  certain  keen  idea,  wrote  a 
wholly  serious  letter  to  the  King  of  Saxony  demanding  that  the 
King  abolish  the  use  of  money  in  his  states!" 


Religion  and  Social  Service 


CHINESE  APPEAL  FOR  CHRISTIAN  PRAYERS 


IN  RESPONSE  to  an  official  request  from  the  Chinese 
Cabinet,  special  prayers  for  the  new  Republic  were  offered 
on  April  27  in  Christian  churches  throughout  China,  the 
United  Stall's,  and  probably  all  Christian  nations.  This  un¬ 


nations  with  the  importance  of  recognizing  their  dependence 
upon  God.  and  their  need  of  looking  to  him  continually  for  his 
guidance  and  blessing."  Another  Philadelphia  paper,  The 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  also  sees  in  this  act  of  the  Chinese 


precede!! ted  action  on  the  j»art  of  China's  new  Government  is 
generally  interpreted  by  our  religious  press  as  at  ouee  a  vin¬ 
dication  of  our  missionary  efforts  and  a  spur  to  fresh  activities. 
Typical  of  the  comment  in  many  quarters  i*  the  remark  of  the 
Port  land  (Me.)  Zion'*  Advocate 

China  has  invited  I 


Republic,  "a  very  good  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world."  And 
it  noli-s. "  How  different  this  attitude  of  the  newest  republic  from 
that  of  the  greatest  one  of  Europe— France!"  "Tin*  motive 
of  China's  call  to  prayer  can  only  be  conjectured,"  says  the  New 

York  Christian  Advocate  (Met  h- 

““ ^ odist),  but 

M‘‘ the  simple  fact  that  such  an 

appeal  has  ls*en  made  is  tre¬ 
mendously  significant,  indica¬ 
ting  that  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  mere  numlters  of 
converts.  It  will  give  strength 
to  the  Christian  movement  in 
Asia  and  to  the  operations  at 
the  home  bust',  upon  which  for¬ 
eign  missions  must  de|M>nd  for 
their  maintenance  und  exten¬ 
sion." 


(Huptist) 
her  own  evangelization;  the 
missionary  enterprise  will 
henceforth  stand  on  a  very 
different  footing  in  tluit  old 
land."  "The  world  has  heard 
nothing  like  this  la-fore."  ex¬ 
claims  the  Chicago  Advance 
(Congregational),  and  the 

Cleveland  Evangelical  Meaarn- 
ger  (Evangelical)  hails  the 
incident  as  "prophetic  of  the 
coming  supremacy  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  China."  The  appeal,  as  tel¬ 
egraphed  to  the  various  Chi¬ 
nese  provinces  and  cabled  to 
the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington  and  to  foreign 
mission  boards,  is  ns  follows; 


The  New  York  Christian  Her¬ 
ald  (Undenominational)  con¬ 
fesses  that  "it  is  difficult  to  Is* 
moderate"  in  commenting  up¬ 
on  this  event,  and  goes  on  to 


"Has  anything  more  spec- 
tnculnr  and  stupendous  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  modem  history 
of  Christianity?  It  reminds 
one  of  the  act  of  Constantine 
that  made  Christianity  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  great  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
the  banner  of  its  in)|*eriul  le¬ 
gions.  or  of  thi‘  zeal  of  Cluirlc- 
magne  in  subjecting  pagan  na¬ 
tions  to  tlu*  yoke  of  Christ. 
Japan  recently  made  Christi¬ 
anity  one  of  the  recognized  re¬ 
ligions  of  the  Empire.  And 
now  China,  the  newest  ami 
largest  republic,  which  during 
all  t  he  centuries  of  t  he  Christ  inn 
era  has  been  thought,  of  as  so 
deeply  nnd  firmly  heathen, 
sends  this  request  for  prayer, 
not  to  its  priests  of  Buddha 
nor  to  its  wise  men  of  Confuci¬ 
anism.  but  to  the  faithful  mis- 
sionarii-s  and  native  workers 
who  have  been  telling  there  the  old.  old  story  of  Jesus  and  his 
love,  and  holding  up  to  view  the  life  and  character  of  him  who 
said.  'And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.'" 


"  Prayer  is  requested  for  the 
National  Assembly  now  in  sea- 
si  on.  for  the  new-  Government, 
for  the  President  who  is  to  Is* 
elected;  for  the  Constitution  of 
the  Republic;  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  Is-  recognized  by 
the  Powers;  that  penee  may 
reign  within  our  country;  that 
strong  anil  virtuous  men  may 
Ik-  elected  to  ofTu-e.  and  that 
the  Government  may  be  es¬ 
tablished  upon  a  strong  founda¬ 
tion.  Upon  receipt  of  this  tel¬ 
egram  you  are  requested  to 
notify  all  churches  in  your 
province  that  April  27th  has 
iteen  sot  aside  as  a  day  of 
prayer  for  the  nation.  Lot  all 
tuke  part." 

This  is  said  to  bo  not  only  the 
first  time  in  the  world's  history 
that  a  non-Christian  nation  has  called  for  the  prayers  of  Chris¬ 
tian  jK-oples.  but  the  first  time  that  any  nation  aisiut  to  adopt  a 
new  constitution  und  enter  on  a  new  order  of  life  has  asked  the 


OKANDMOTIIKK  OF  A  lll'XDRICI)  CIIII.DKKN. 

A  «iur<ly  native  of  the  Cuoiherland  Mountains  not  yet  seventy .  one  of 
the  mountain  whites  wbuw  pruhhin  U  tresteil  on  the  opposite  page. 


prayers  of  other  nations  for  success.  And  it  is  little  more  than 
twelve  years  since  the  Boxer  uprisings  in  China  resulted  in  the 
martyrdom  of  135  missionaries  and  10.000  native  converts! 

Our  religious  papers  are  naturally  jubilant  over  this  reeogni- 
tion  from  so  unexpected  a  source  of  the  importance  of  Christian 
prayer.  "Not  only  will  this  action  of  the  Chinese  Government 
impress  the  millions  of  its  own  subjects  with  the  importance  of 
Christianity."  says  the  Philadelphia  Christian  Instructor  (United 
Presbyterian),  "but  it  should  impress  the  so-called  Christian 


"It  commits  China  to  Christianity,"  exclaims  the  Boston 
Watchman  (Baptist),  which  comments  as  follows  on  certain 
outstanding  facts  in  the  case: 

"The  prayer-edict  i?  issued  by  Yuan  Shi  Kai.  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  thus  giving  it  the  highest  official  sanction.  It 
is  a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  that  China  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  Christianity,  and  was  using  all  her  power  to  stamp  it  out  of  the 
Empire.  President  Yuan's  edict  easily  recalls  the  edict  of  the 
imperial  Government  issued  in  11100  calling  for  the  destruction 
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of  foreigners  and  making  it  a  crime  to  harbor  them.  It  was 
claimed  by  many  at  that  time  that  the  edict  was  directed  not 
so  much  against  Christians  as  such,  as  it  was  against  the  scheme 
of  the  European  Powers  to  get  possession  of  their  territory. 
The  aggressions  of  England.  Germany.  Russia,  and  France  may 
well  have  aroused  Chinese  opposition  not  only  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  liut  to  their  religion. 

"Whatever  influences  have  caused  the  reaction  in  favor 
of  Christianity,  and  evidently  there  must  have  been  strong  and 
well-nigh  irresistible  influences,  it  may  safely  In-  believed  tliat  the 
attitude  of  the  Unitisi  Stales  in  its  diplomacy,  approving  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire  as  against  the  European  carving  process, 
and  also  in  returning  the  portion  of  the  nioucv  allotted  to  the 
United  States  ns  its  share  of  the  coal  in  subduing  the  Boxer  re¬ 
bellion.  was  among  the  most  powerful  factors.  It  show*  in  a 
large  way  that  justice  and  honesty  an-  always  the  safest  factors 
in  international  policy.” 

"But  probably  the  strongest  human  influence  of  all."  adds 
the  same  paper,  "has  been  exerted  through  the  missionaries 
whose  hard  and  faithful  work  has  borne  fruit  not  only  among 
the  lieople,  but  in  the  palace  itself."  The  Boston  Con^re^a- 
tioaalinl  (Congregational !  culls  attention  to  the  inten-sting  fact 
that  "in  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  the  chief  city  of  which  is 
Canton,  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Government  officials  are 
Christians,  and  in  the  new  National  Assembly  there  is  also  a 
good  proportion  of  Christians." 

We  learn  from  the  news  dispatches  that  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but.  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  in  Canada. 
Australia,  and  South  America.  China's  appeal  was  heard  and 
answered.  Commenting  upon  this  unique  day  of  prayer.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Slate  Uryuu  said  to  a  newspaper  correspondent : 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  Christianity.  .  .  .  The 
United  Stale*  has  exerted,  largely  through  its  missionarii*.  an 
increasing  influence  on  the  thought  of  China.  The  I’rvsidcnt 
has  n-cognized  this  in  his  efforts  to  secure  Mr.  John  R.  Mott 
ns  the  Unit  Minister  from  this  country  to  the  new  Republic.  Mr. 
Moll  being  a  conspicuous  layman  and  known  for  his  identi¬ 
fication  with  all  forms  of  religious  activity." 

In  fact,  the  incident  seem*  to  hold  scarcely  less  interest  for 
the  lay  pre«s  titan  for  the  religious  papers.  "Praying  for  China 
is  a  proof  tlmt  the  American  people  have  the  sort  of  sentiment 
for  th<-  Chinese  people  upon  which  enduring  friendship  may 
be  founded,  and  out.  of  which  the  new  dispensation  of  peace  over 
all  the  world  muv  graduull.v  be  evolved,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Kvruiuy  Mail.  And  Th>  Tribune  point' out  that  whether  China's 
rc«|iict  indicates  the  spiritual  power  of  Christianity  or  merely 
the  use  of  that  religion  for  |tolilical  purposes,  it  j<  m  either  case 
a  reminder  that  the  world  lias  henceforth  to  reckon  with  "a 
Europeanized  and  Americanized  China." 


HOW  TO  HELP  THE  MOUNTAIN  WHITES 

IN  THE  FOREFRONT  of  all  "rural  problems,"  declares 
the  editor  of  the  Berea  Quarterly,  is  the  task  of  bringing  I  ho 
le-st  educational  guidance  to  the  isolated  pcoplo  of  tho 
mountains  of  Kentucky.  Tennessee*,  the  Virginias,  ami  tho 
Carolina.'.  And  Berea  College  in  Kentucky  represents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  Timm,  "the  best  thus  far  attempted 
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for  the  education  of  these  hem  mod-in  millions  of  sturdy  Amer¬ 
icans."  In  the  current  nuinlier  of  The  Quarterly,  Mr.  John  F. 
Smith,  of  the  Berea  Normal  Department,  who  recently  made  n 
survey  in  the  mountain  country  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  notes  tliat  there  an-  active  thinkers  then*  who  are 
doing  all  they  ran  to  better  conditions.  They  want  "to  seo 
religion  Ix-coino  a  real,  active,  ehnraeter-buildlug  principle, 
instead  of  an  excitisl  state  «»f  min  i  or  a  more  belief  in  a  creed." 
to"arouse  a  sentiment  that  would  build  bridges  when*  ferry-taut* 
an*  used  now."  to  "have  roads  built  over  which  u  single  team 
might  draw  a  heavy  load  at  all  seasons,"  to  have  "tatter churches 
and  better  schools."  But  in  the  mountains,  "as  in  perhaps  most 
rural  districts,  the  active  thinkers  are  in  tin-  minority."  Ho, 
declares  Mr.  Smith,  "tin-  practical  way  to  tatter  conditions  in 
the  mountains  i«  to  n-inforee  the*.-  active  few."  And  lie  goes  on 
to  show  how  necessary  these  reinforcements  are  and  how  Berea 
is  furnishing  them: 


"Take  the  hoys  and  girls  who  will  build  the 
home*  of  to-morrow,  put  them  in  an  institution 
where  their  horizon  will  be  broadened,  where  they 
may  catch  a  vision  of  tatter  roads  for  their  county, 
tatter  farms  and  1st  ter  methods  of  farming,  better 
bom-,  for  theinsehcw  and  their  friends,  mid  better 
schools  and  churches  and  happier  days  for  their 
people. 

"The  active  few  waul  to  help  their  county,  but 
they  can  not  Ik-  patriotic  for  tin-  many  who  nrc  not 
patriotic.  Many  a  man  is  quite  willing  to  have  a 
bridge  built  across  a  stream  near  his  farm,  but  ho 
complains  if  he  is  asked  to  help  build  one  in 
another  part  of  the  county. 

"Often  the  criminally  harmful  influence  of  a 
few  people  who  live  on  the  frazzled  edges  of  the 
community,  di-gencrates  born  of  long  intermar¬ 
riage.  nx-ntal  atrophy,  ovcrindulgcncc  of  appetites 
and  passions,  ‘vote  sellers'  and  ot hers,  occasion 
Ceaseless  anxiety  to  the  tatter  classes  who  must 
make  an  honest  living  and  lead  n-spi-ctablo  li\ «  • 
in  spite  of  their  less  exemplary  neiglitars. 

"Then  there  an-  the  fatalists  who  have  per¬ 
suaded  themselves  that  evil  will  come,  that  the 
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hearts  of  some  men  are  inevitably  bad.  aud  they  rather  avoid 
doing  police  duty  in  the  neighborhood  while  winning  bread  for 
their  children.  They  do  have  to  win  bread:  they  don't  have 
to  guard  the  morals  of  the  people  and  the  ballot  boxes.  There¬ 
fore  they  rather  prefer  to  do  what  must  be  done  and  are 
often  slow  to  assume  responsibilities  that  may  mean  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  both  time  anil  money  and  involve  them  in  ‘diffi¬ 
culties’  with  their  neighbors. 

"In  many  eases  the  presence  of  Berea's  ‘Extension’ outfit  for 
two  or  three  nights  in  a  remote  valley  will  turn  the  scale  between 
the  better  and  the  worse  elements  by  waking  up  those  who  have 
been  indifferent. 

"The  mountaineers  do  not  need  some  one  to  build  churches 
and  give  them;  they  do  not  need  to  have  money  turned  into  their 
county  coffers  from  some  external  source:  but  they  do  need  to 
have  some  force*  at  work  that  will  take  the  sons  aud  daughters 
of  the  people  who  live  on  the  frazzled  edge,  wielding  an  in¬ 
fluence*  that  is  retarding  and  often  criminal,  and  give  them  a  dif¬ 
ferent  point  of  view — make  them  over  into  cooperative  allies 
instead  of  hostile  enemies.  Such  boys  and  girls,  as  they  return 
from  a  brief  residence  at  a  school  liko  Berea,  will  exert  an  in¬ 
fluence  that  will  enter  quietly  into  the  lives  of  these  honest,  com¬ 
mon  folk  who  walk  the  middle  ground  and  give  them  a  wider 
horizon,  raise  their  thoughts  above  the  dead  level  of  community 
thinkiug,  develop  in  them  tho  power  of  initiative. 

"In  response  to  our  invitation  children  of  the  rudest  families 
came  over  unbridged  streams  and  long  distances,  and  if  we  can 
take  care  of  them  now  they  will  reenforce  every  good  cause 
in  our  land  in  tho  next  generation.” 


IS  ITOLAND  IN  AMERICA? 

HE  TItAGIC  LOT  of  the  Jews  in  having  no  homeland 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  once  more  brought  to 
mind  startlingly  by  Israel  Zangwill  in  a  speech  lately 
delivered  before  the  London  Union  of  Jewish  Literary  Societies 
and  published  in  part  iu  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York). 
According  to  Mr.  Zangwill,  only  tho  gipsies  .hare  with  the  Jews 
the  quality  of  hoinelcsun.-ss.  The  conquered  red  Indians  have 
their  reservations;  and  the  Eskimos  live  their  own  life  in 
their  own  land.  But  while  the  gipsies  are  nomads  by  choice, 
and  wilfully  remain  outside  civilization,  the  Jews  desire  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  some  civilization,  "however  different  it  !-•  from  their 
own,  however  destructive  to  their  own.”  Itoisra,  or  Territorial- 
ism,  as  practical  politics  is  the  stated  subject  of  Mr.  Zang will’s 
discourse  and  he  offers  this  definition: 

"  Itoisra,  or  Terri torialism.  is  the  conception  of  u  Jewish  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  this  abnormal  condition  of  ln-iug  iu  the  minority 
would  Im>  replaced  by  the  normal  condition  of  being  in  the 
majority.  The  majority,  mark  you.  not  the  totality.  No 
nation  is  made  of  one  race,  and  the  idea  that  Itoism  aims  at  the 
creation  or  a  glorified  Ghetto  is  u  caricature.  .  .  .  Itoism  is  an 
abstract  conception.  It  does  not  specify  the  |>articular  country. 
It  says  .  .  .  give  me  H  place  when-  I  may  stand,  and  I  will  make 
myself  again  a  people.  Unlike  Zionism,  it  does  not  believe  that 
this  renaissance  is  possible  only  in  Palestine.” 

But  the  limitations  of  the  territorial  solution  of  the  Jewish 
problem,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  Mr.  Zangwill  allows  to 
he  almost,  if  not  quite  definitely  prohibitive.  More  striking 
still  is  his  statement  that  then-  is  no  immediate  nvce*xity  for 
Itoland.  now  that  the  Itogyof  a  closed  America  ha s  In-en  banished; 
and  In-  thus  declare*  himself  on  the  room  and  the  reasons  for 
the  Jews  in  the  United  States: 

"We  hear  a  great  outcry  about  the  rejection  of  Jews  at  the 
ports  of  America:  well,  let  us  look  at  the  figures.  For  the  year 
ending  June.  HM  lf.  80.595  Jews  were  admit  ted  and  l.OtW  rejected, 
or  about  1  per  cent.  But  against  31.5*3*3  Greeks  admitted. 
1.396  were  rejected,  the  percentage  of  Greeks  rvj«-cted  is 
alntut  3 >2  times  that  of  the  Jews.  Th.-  Irish,  with  'XISJ22  ad¬ 
missions  to  5713  rejections,  or  nearly  1  p.-r  cent.,  arv  treated 
considerably  worse  than  the  Jews,  despite  the  immense  Irish 
influence  in  tho  United  States.  As  for  the  English,  they  arc 
almost  twice  ns  badly  off  a*  the  Jew-,  with  1.117  rejections  out 
of  only  19,1389  adnn-.-ioi.-. 


"No.  America  will  not  close  her  ports  to  the  Jews,  because  a 
continent  can  not  behave  like  a  country — especially  an  empty 
continent.  Seventy  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  has  only  double  her  population.  One  State  (Nevada),  as 
large  as  Britain,  has  only  the  population  of  Brighton.  Without 
emigrants  the  emptier  States  can  not  possibly  develop  at  tho 
rate  they  d»-*ire,  aud  if  they  shut  out  emigration  a  great  cry  for 
labor  would  soon  go  up  to  heaven  and  Washington. 

"Now  they  could  not  possibly  shut  out  the  Jew  without 
.-hutting  out  all  the  other  white  races.  The  two  million  votes  of 
the  Jews  already  in  possession  would  be  solid  against  an  injustice 
like  that.  Nor  is  then*  any  probable  literacy  or  health  test  that 
myriads  of  Jews  nould  not  overleap.  Mon-over,  if  emigration 
were  shut  out.  a  fatal  blow  would  l»e  struck  at  the  shipping  in¬ 
terests.  Without  steerage  passengers  to  America,  the  bulk  of 
the  steamers  could  not  afford  to  run,  the  first-class  passengers 
would  have  to  pay  far  higher  rates,  and  even  the  millionaires 
would  be  seriously  discommoded  by  the  infrequency  of  steamers. 
Despite  the  most  democratic  of  Presidents,  the  shipping  interests 
will  have  their  influence  in  Congress.  In  short,  America  will 
remain  open  to  the  Jew  because  it  pays  all  arouud.  You  have 
no  need  to  rely  on  the  Christian  kindness  of  America,  nor  on  the 
statue  of  Liberty  that  dominates  New  York  heritor  and  welcomes 
the  weary  refugee.  These  count  for  something.  But  there  is  a 
solider  basis— the  almighty  dollar.  In  the  wise  words  of 
Andrew  Carnegie:  '  It  would  pay  us  to  give  u  premium  for  every 
ablo-bodicd  man  and  woman  of  good  character  that  could  be 
induced  to  come  here.'" 

An  effort  has  Itecn  made  to  turn  the  Jewish  immigration  away 
from  New  York  to  the  Southwest,  but  it  has  no!  beeu  very 
successful: 

"It  is  precisely  because  I  soon  discovered  that  Itoland  «*ould 
not  be  an  immediate  practical  refuge,  if  only  because  of  the  years 
necessary  to  find  it.  that  the  I  to,  while  milking  the  quest  of  such 
a  land  its  central  line  of  activity,  established  also  a  branch  lino 
to  America  in  the  shape  of  the  Galveston  work.  This.  t«s».  hnd 
lichind  it  the  fear  that  America,  provoked  by  the  congestion  of 
Jews  in  New  York  and  the  Eastern  cities,  close  her  port*  to  them, 
and  it  was  thought  that  if  the  flow  could  In-  diverted  inland,  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  arguments  of  the  restrict ionisU  would  Ih> 
silenced.  But  quite  apart  from  its  dubious  tactical  reasons,  it 
w  as  a  good  move  economically.  I  n  t  he  smnll  rising  towns  of  t  ho 
We-t.  life  was  healthier  and  lalnir  liettcr  paid  than  iu  the  slums 
of  the  East,  and  a  new  und  \ast  region  was  thus  o|H«ncd  up  for 
Jewish  1-migration.  The  madue  nprrandi  consisted  mainly  in 
teaching  the  Russian  Jew  t lint  Galveston  was  the  best  port  of 
entry,  and  from  Galveston  distributing  him  scientifically  to 
towns  where  work  could  Is-  found  for  him.  Now.  not  only  is’  this 
branch  line  infinitely  more  imisirtant  as  immediate  practical 
politics  than  theeeutral  line  not  only  will  it  become  increasingly 
important  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Caual— but  it  carries 
within  itself  a  secondary  solution  in  the  event  of  the  primary 
proving  im|>ossible. 

"Far  America  has  ample  room  for  nil  the  six  millions  of  the 
Pale;  any  one  of  her  fifty  States  could  absorb  them.  And  next 
to  being  in  u  country  of  their  own.  then*  could  Ik*  no  bettor  fate 
for  them  than  to  In-  together  in  a  land  of  civil  and  religious  fr*i- 
dom.  of  who-- constitution  Christianity  forms  no  purl,  and  where 
their  collective  votes  would  practically  guarantee  them  against 
future  persecution.  The  drawback  to  this  solution  is  that  the 
masses  could  not  afford  to  emigrate  from  Kussia.  and  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  pay  their  fares.  But  this  very  Galveston  work,  with 
the  experience  it  gave  me  of  the  emigrants  who  must  be  the 
material  of  Itoland,  made  it  char  to  me  why  Itoland  will 
not  attract  any  large  number  of  Jews  while  America  remains 
o|>en. 

"For  despite  the  better  labor  conditions  iu  the  great  West,  aud 
altho  a  spontau  -oils  movement  Westward  has  now  apt  in  from 
the  Eastern  -calioard  as  well  as  from  Russia,  New  York  remains 
the  giant  magnet  or  the  race.  It  is  not  merely  b« -cause  of  its 
svnagog*.  Kosher  restaurants.  Yiddish  journals,  aud  theaters, 
but  becau-c  kinsman  goes  to  kinsman  and  the  million  Jews 
already  there  radiate  out  lines  of  communication  all  over  Russia. 
Only  thus.-  without  relative-*  or  townsmen  in  New  York,  or  tlioso 
who  have  already  failed  in  New  York,  will  turn  to  the  West.  And 
I  am  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  Itoland,  which  I  bad 
imagined  would  have  all  the  Russian  Pale  to  draw  upon,  will  in 
reality  appeal  only  to  that  very  limited  class  which  is  without 
relative-  or  kinsmen  in  New  York,  to  which  should  even  be  added 
Ganada  or  the  Argentine.  The  migration  of  the  Jew  follows,  in 
short,  what  may  be  called  the  family  line.” 


Motor  Car 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  WIRE  WHEEL 

A  CURRENT  topic  in  many  motor 
publication*  is  the  revival  of  interval 
in  the  wire  wheel.  Several  prominent 
manufacturer*  have  already  adopted  thia 
wheel,  either  as  »  standard  wheel  or  a*  an 
optional  one.  The  Horaeltti  .1  g*  look*  for 
an  extension  of  it*  use  in  the  near  future-  to 
many  other  oar*.  It  is  curious  that  the 
wire  wheel  should  have  been  used  in  the 
early  days  of  the  motor-ear  ami  then 
practically  eliminated,  only  to  Ik-  once 
more-  employed  now,  with  a  prospect  of 
becoming  n  permanent  type  of  wheel.  It  is 
explained  in  The  Automobile  that  the  con¬ 
structional  methods  employed  for  this 
wheel  many  years  ago  "were  not  along 
line*  that  were  adapted  to  the  peculiar  road 
conditions  required  by  motor-cars."  The 
HU|H«riority  under  such  conditions  of  the 
wooden  artillery  wheel 
forced  out  of  use  the  wheel 
with  wire  spoke*.  In  re*- 
cent  years,  however, 
marked  ilmng.-i  have  been 
made  in  construe!  ion.  MHlt.. 
What  is  known  us  the 
"triple  spoke"  type  of 
wheel  has  contributed 
most  to  the  success  of  the  V 
present  revival.  A  writer 
in  The  .1  u  to  mobile  explain-  HE**' VjJ  Uj 

in  an  article  with  dia-  r 

grams,  here  reproduced, 
what  this  change  in  con- 
atruction  has  effected: 

•  The  vert  col  section. 

Fig.  I,  shows  tho  arrange¬ 
ment  of  *|H»kr«  (MuaQyral-  BHi 
lowed.  It  will  be  noticc<l 
that  tho  outside  act  of 
■poke*  A  is  considerably 
dished,  while  tho  inner  act  C  lies  practically 
inu  vertical  plane.  There  are-  two  reason* 
for  this  disposit  ion  of  tho  spokes.  First,  tho 
plane  of  tread  is  brought  well  over  the  inner 
end  of  tho  hub,  thus  keeping  t  he  wheel  track 
small,  and  in  the  enso  of  the  front  wheels 


preventing  the  danger-  J.  j\  -  /  7Z~  * 

«hj*  strains  that  would  •* /,  ,  1 

follow  on  a  large  over-  hr 

hung  of  the  steering  '  iCTlIaV'  ^ 

knuckles:  and.  second.  \ 

tin-  wheel  itself  is  there-  l  /  * 

by  rendered  capable  of  J 
re-si-ting  a  great  lateral 

shock  This  latter  point  i  R  JJBhk 

i-  t^M.ghi  m  Fig  .• 

ttuppo-ing  tli.-l.iw.-r  par:  G  .vj  W 

i>f  t  lit-  lH-siibj.<.-i.<l  ULkl  BA 

to  a  blow  in  tin-  direction  Mu  'w^B 

PW  '  ■*?*►-» "  _  i  - 

t  _  A 

shock  is  taken  in  tension  ,rm-  UiA^  .. 

‘Sriaa  tssss  «— — — ««  -» «■ 

of  which  render*  them 

peculiarly  fitted  to  receive  it.  Tho  spokes  d.vr.**i  corresponding  to  their  respective 
II  and  C*.  owing  to  their  position  are-  in-  functions.  Thu*  the  outer  spoke*  A  de- 

oapablo  of  resisting  such  a  blow  to  any  part  only  slightly  from  a  strictly  radial 

great  extent.  Their  function  is  almost  lay-out.  Fig.  1.  and  are  not  intended  there-- 
w holly  confined  to  driving  and  braking,  fore  to  contribute  to  the  drive  from  hull 
allho  the  slightly  oblique  po-itioii  of  the  to  rim.  The  spoke*  H  and  C  are.  on  tho 

oilier  hand,  urranged  tail- 

.  — _ . _ _____  gent  ml  to  a  eirclo  almost 

as  large  as  the  hub  flange 
to 

*  _  H-  ’>•••  srrwngi at  b-If 

J  III  riieb  -cl  lire*  III  the  best 
t-  II  loiml  p< isll mu  n>  I  like 

£&?§?&:•  (HHP : -  . 

1  *  .  -  - 

’  li  . . .  •: m-*-'  i-.ii  fr«m» 

*  nKjMv  _ '  ,i 

...» 

IV  ■  'Owfli  t**i-l 

•.  lew.  (.  III^  « bi'li  lie- 

-how  It  OI.l  v  | HI  tlillll.V  IIS 

-  J  Ijllll'i  ll'iill  >JKike.S  lilt-  -llti- 

*•  Ill  i>rs>  ti-  I<  neb 
.  .1  ,r.  -h.  .liag.,-..  F.»- 

shown  in  the  position  tbev 

D  moral  urm  caSox.  xtxn  u>*  angeucs.  cal.  occupy  in  tho  Wheel.  When 

driving  the  hub  in  the  di- 

Ekcs  B  also  offers  resistance  to  lateral  reel  ion  indicated  the  existing  tension  of  tho 
ek  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  auto-  right-hand  spoke  is  increased  by  u  null  in 


ID  TKRnrUH  LACHIX  CASoX.  XKAlt  U."»  AXCEUCS.  CAt- 


shock  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  auto-  right-hand  spoke  is  increased  by  u  pull  in 
mobile  driving,  however.  a  blow  from  the  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  while  the  same 
inside  is  rarely  encountered.  turning  force  produces  nu  opposite  effect 

"All  three  sot*  of  spokes  radiate  tan-  in  tho  cam- of  tho  other  spoke,  reducing  its 
gentiallv  from  the  hub.  but  at  different  tension  by  the  same  amount.  One  of  them* 


i  ue  oirecuon  oi  mo  arrow  ,  w  hite  me  sarno 
turning  force  produces  an  opposiUi  effect 
of  tho  of 


lh«  “ Tl*  II  )»« ;•••  AC*. 

Flo.  1 — coxbtkvctioxal  diagram*  or  the  TRin.c-sroRC  wmr.  vucll.  Fig.  2  diagram*  mousse  the  utciiil and  tinwlntul  8tuu6M 


showing  latoct  or  sroK»*.  iHro^co  ox  wire  wutos. 

TIIK  TRIPLE-SPOKK  WIRE  WHEEL. 
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\  m.rUOIT  TIIB  M'MIlKH  (if  WAi.t  I.UtNI.I 
IN  MOTOR  FACTORIES  HAN  INCREANUl  AN 
MOWN  ABOVE. 


COM  MB  l(C  I  Ala  AND  IM.I.A-I  Ml  VEHICU.  COMBINED 


course  it  will  Ik‘  used  ns  n  selling 
A  whole  floor  of  the  new  building, 
is  being  erected  in  Luug  Island 
(Continu'd  on  peo*  1070) 


TRAIN  LOAD  OF  ONE  MAKE  OF  CARS  THAT  RECENTLY  LEFT  A  FACTORY  IN  DETROIT. 


In  April  manufacturer*.  In  l>-»relt  were  reported  a*  «tnp;*n*  fmia  £V>  «o  » w  nelnvb  *>f  automobiles  per  day.  April  U  the  busiest  ship- 
ptntf  -iKon  In  I  In-  whole  year  for  Detroit  manufacturer*.  The  output  this  year  »»*  materially  larver  than  in  January  or  February,  but  in  thorn* 
■non tli*  ahlpmcnt*  were  lantc — 20.000  in  January  and  2A.nno  In  February-.  It  Is  heUev'd  that  the  attnee  number  of  automobiles  shipped 
In  each  ftrUrlu  car  L*  Tour,  on  thl*  buds  the  output  in  April  **•  running  a*  hteh  a*  1 .000  or  perhaps  1.200  cars  daily.  It  U  believed  that 
the  month  will  show  for  Detroit  total  «lilpmenu«  of  between  3U.<*»  and  ««»  machine*. 
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Franklin  Balanced  Construction  Makes 
Possible  This  Powerful,  Economical 


Little  Six 


Ethc  . 

automobile  world,  you  not  find  ^ 

.1  . 

fact,  equals  the  Franklin  "Little  Six."  I 

All  motor-car  authorities  agree  that  F"oib«»‘^IuJ^Liti.i90* 

the  six  cylinder  engine  is  the  last 

word  on  smoothness  and  flexibility.  F,l5iti!w?  ^  ,‘««k  $2900 

The  Franklin  "Little  Six"  engine  m  ‘um  ““  ’  ,‘“‘fn*r' <w 

is  as  able  in  every  way,  in  the  light 

Franklin,  as  the  heavy  engines  in  the  heavy  cars.  It  will  Franklin  light  weight,  in  this  "Little  Six,"  plus  the  Franklin 

safely  and  comfortably  travel  roads  that  the  average  principle  of  "right-sized"  tires  (4’4  inches)  cuts  the  cost 

motorist  would  like  to  avoid.  These  are  demonstrable  facts.  of  tire  up-keep  squarely  in  two.  This  is  an  absolute, 

,  .  ,  r-  1 1.  ...  •  .  ..  r  •  .  •  I  •  I  demonstrable  fact  Franklin  owners  during  1912  re- 

n  size  the  Franklin  Little  Six  fits  into  a  special  niche.  rled  an  aver  of  |0,746  milcs  sct  q{  bre#> 

It  is  made  lor  those  who  do  not  want  a  big,  heavy 

machine  with  its  heavy  up-keep  expense,  but  a  small  and 

powerful  car.  It  is  just  large  enough.  It  is  just  small 

enough.  Your  requirements  of  fine  lines,  rich  upholstery. 

choice  fittings  are  generously  met  in  every  detail. 

Franklin  Construction  is  famed  for  its  lightness  and 
strength.  This  degree  of  lightness  and  strength  spells  long 
life,  safety  and  highest  efficiency.  It  commands  the 
highest  skill  and  efficiency  in  the  men  who  produce  it. 

Franklin  cars  cost  enough  to  assure  us  and  you  of  the  best. 

But  with  Franklin  first  cost,  the  Franklin  "Little  Six"  is  the 
cheapest  car  in  its  class  to  own  that  travels  the  road  today. 

Its  lightness,  2993  lbs.,  fully  equipped,  filled  ready  for 
the  road,  is  not  due  to  a  diminished  size.  It  is  a  com¬ 
fortable  five-passenger  car. 

Franklin  lightness  comes  from  "Balanced  Construction," 
a  proportional  reduction  of  weight  in  every  part;  we  have 
effected  economies  in  weight  with  actual  increases  in 
strength  that  are  astounding.  For  instance,  the  Franklin 
direct-cooled  engine  and  the  Franklin  frame — where 
others  use  heavy,  unresilient  steel,  we  use  a  three-plv 
laminated  wood  frame.  It  costs  more  than  steel.  It 


din  light  weight  plus  the  Franklin  direct-cooled 
e  cuts  the  cost  of  fuel  expense  squarely  in  two. 
is  another  absolute  fact.  The  Franklin  holds  the 
i  for  fuel  economy.  We  have  the  actual  figures. 


This  construction  absorbs  road  shocks  that  the  average 
motorist  accepts  as  a  necessary  evil.  We  eliminate  the 
average  kind.  They  do  not  reach  the  body  of  the  car  nor 
the  engine.  The  heavy  jolts  we  reduce  to  almost  nothing. 


Fact-Backed  Franklin  Car*  are  also  made  a*  follows: 

Franklin  So  “38"  FWr-p-woger  Touring  -  -  $3600 

Frank lin  So  “38"  Torpedo  Phaeton  .  .  .  3600 

Frank  bn  Six  "38"  Seren.paweneer  Touring  -  .  3850 

Franklin  Four  “25"  Touring  ....  2000 


Franklin  Automobile  Company  15  Franklin  Square  Syracuse  N  Y 
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MOTOR-CARS  j  cycles  is  not  considered  because  the  buyer 

{Continued  from  p**  1068)  lo  iU  »enepaI  arrangement. 

.  1  he  present  construction  of  cycle-cars 

C  ity  for  the  housing  of  the  «nou«  manu-  favors  a  three-speed  selective-type  gcar- 
factunng  pnv'vsraes  incident  lo  the  earning  box  with  shaft  drive  to  a  bevel-driven  rear 
on  of  the  big  store  will  be  devoted  to  .  axle.  Once  again  must  be  noted  the  desire 
the  electric  pleasure-car  business,  and  for  a  n«l  miniature  car.  Belt  trane- 
thcre  are  more  or  1ms  misty  vinous  of  a  mission  was  advanced  bv  a  few  makers  as 
hug.;  area  for  the  indoor  demonstration  a  satisfactory  system  for  a  cheap  car  of 
of  the  silent-running  machines,  with  little  ,his  nature,  but  it  has  not  met  with  ready 
clumps  of  foliage  here  and  there,  like  oases  response,  so  that  few  manufacturers  are 
in  a  desert,  sheltering  dainty  tea-tables,  6V,.„  considering  it  to-day.  Friction  drive, 
where  the  ladies— and  their  husband*.  if  which  has  lioen  taken  up  hy  several 
they  care  to  come  along  will  be  taken  care  French  concern*.  was  looked  upon  as  a 
of  while  thev  are  being  told  about  the  pob :  ooming  type  of  cycle-car.  but  it.  too.  has 
whed  cars  tinting  about  on  tho  floor,  hor  failed  to  meet  with  acceptance  by  the  buy- 
it  is  almost  unneceasao-  to  say  that  the:  j„K  public.  Again,  what  is  needed  is  tho 
eleetnc  is  a  vehicle  for  the  fair  sox.  and  il  is  i  MiiaUest.  lightest,  most  c«-ononiicaJ,  apoed- 
un likely  that  anything  that  will  help  to  i  fost,  miniature  car  that  can  bo  marketed  at 
make  plcas.int  the  proofs  of  introducing  approximately  $1KM). 
prospects  to  their  possible  purr  has. -s  will  Ik-  :This  Cyclo-car  movement  offers  a  fruit- 

ncgloelcd.  However,  the  exact  details  of  fu|  field  for  the  American  maker  who  oon- 
thu  liart  of  the  plaji  still  arc  in  process  of  wders  the  export  field.  At  prvncnt  thero 
development,  and  it  remains  lo  see  what  0I,.  *.Veral  KurojHan  repreaenlativee  trav- 
lirae  mill  k>nng  forth.  eling  through  America  in  nenreh  of  agcncic* 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  CYCLE-CAR  ^ gSTu!*  Why* 

A I  suit  a  year  ago  a  new  vehicle  called  the  buUgjr  tatao  up  the  cyclo-ear  movement? 

^SE3S 

Uen  revived  with  so  much  enthusiasm  u  ,wund  |o  Mn„.  and  which  wh,.n  it  doea 
tlmt  the  Hntish  Ish-s.  parts  of  Germany,  pomp  win  „  a  fWHler  to  the  present 


^lORT 

SRQBERTS 


MAHPV, 

ENDiCQl 


Speed  Kings 
of  Motordom 

praise  these  lubricants 


Mort  Roberts:  "I  v-u  able  to  win  the 
Pabu  Blue  Ribbon  Trophy  R see  becau«c 
ol  the  perfect  lubricating  uualkica  of 

Dfams  Automobds  Lubn. ««.' 

Harry  End icott:  “Ditoo".  Automobile 
LubmanU  are  ike  beat  ev*r.  I  would  not 
be  without  them  under  any  ciicunutancea.*' 


These  testimonials  establish  the 
high  quality  of  Dixons  Graphite 
Lubricants. 


DIXON’S 


Graphite  Grease  No.  677 

(For  Transmissions 
and  Differentials) 


The  wonderfully  soft,  oily  flakes 
of  Dixon's  Graphite  form  over 
the  bearing  surfaces  a  durable, 
almost  frictionless,  veneer,  which 
prevents  metal-to-metal  contact. 
Wear  and  noise  are  reduced. 


Dave  Law  it  r  "I  am  thoroughly  coo 
rmerd  of  ihe  menu  of  Duon  i  Aulomobd 
Luhric.nl,  and  will  both  UK  and  mom 
mend  them  in  the  future." 

Hughie  Hughe,  i  **1  cannot  »rak  to 
hMily  of  Duon  .  Automobile  LuWaitt 
They  not  only  reduce  fraction  toa  minimun 
but  their  lasting  qualibe*  are  remarkable. 


For  point a  on  good  lubrication,  road 
our  book  No.  247,  ” Lubricating  tho 
Motor.”  Sond  namo  and  modol  of  car. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
E*.bU*dia  1827 
Jersey  City,  New  Jeraey 


HUGHIt  H 


uAVL  LEWIS 
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You  *  as  a  tire  bill  payer  -  now 
demand  a  vise-like  rim  gripwith  no 
cutting  or  breaking,  above  the  rim- 
and  here  it  is  — T 


Its  the  rim  as  much  as  the 
road  that  wears  out  your  tires. 

So  we  said  to  our  En¬ 
gineers  : 

“You  must  build  us  a  tire 
with  Perfect  3-Point  Rim 
Contact." 

They  did — and  they  also 
added  the  No-Pinch  Safety 
Flap  for  inner  tube  protec¬ 
tion  in 


Then  we  called  in  our 
Chemists  and  said : 

“Tire  buyers  are  demand¬ 
ing  a  tough,  flint-like,  but 
resilient  tread — a  tire  made 
of  lusty  young  rubber  —  a 
tire  giving  the  utmost 
mileage  at  no  additional  ex¬ 
pense." 

And  the  answer  is 


Vitalized  Rubber 


Diamond!  Clinch  ITires 

Perfect  3- Point  Rim  Contact 


Here  is  a  No-Clinch  tire  that  appeals  to  the 
hard-headed,  shrewd  tire  buyer  —  the  man 
who  insists  on  easy  riding  comfort  and  a  good 
liberal  mileage. 

Each  point  of  rim  contact  in  a  tire  is  a  point  of 
support.  Where  the  points  of  rim  contact  arc  not 
perfect,  undue  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  at  an  un¬ 
supported  point  of  the  tire. 

Then  what  happens?  The  result  is  a  terrific  strain 
on  the  tire  that  results  in  rim  troubles,  breaking  above 
the  bead  and  separation  of  the  tread  from  the  carcass. 


All  this  is  overcome  in  the  Diamond  No- 
Clinch  because  the  three  points  of  rim  contact 
are  absolutely  mechanical ///  perfect  —  the  an¬ 
nealed  steel  cable  wire  bead  holds  with  a  vise¬ 
like,  rim-grip. 

Add  to  this  the  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner 
tube  protection,  the  Vitalized  Rubber  advantage, 
the  famous  Diamond  Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread  and 
you  have  bought  rubber  shod  mileage  that  has  no 
equal  at  any  price. 


So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires  —  you  can  get 
them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


25.000  .Diamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


Diamond  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread  for 
Automobiles, 
Motorcycles,  Bicycles 


ormnire  <*  [Hamtmd  ftet  heumees  nmJt  and 

hen  the  fee  %i  uird  •  n  .. oaneriion  u%th  any 

tubUxtuU  for  air.  or  when  .tiled  _ _ _ 

to  rtms  hennne  one  of  these  f  -» fl  r  1 

,n$pe<Sum  Atom*  or  k*r,nt  had  J  •'  V 


1*  to  r tmt 
/A  •ntpe.iton^ 
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MOTOR-CARS 


(Conanutd  from 


1070) 


Loo-ok !  ’  ’ 

That's  good 
advice. 

Look  when  you 
buy  corn  flakes. 

Look  for  the 
“Sweetheart  of 
the  Corn”  on  the 
package  that  has 
the  sweet  hearts 
of  the  corn  inside 
— look  for  this 
signature 

The  original  hag  this  iignatun 

These  things  are 
worth  looking  for. 

Then  when  you 
get  home  you  can 
look  for  Kellogg 
flavor — good 
with  milk  as  well 
as  cream — and 
Kellogg  fresh¬ 
ness  that  makes 
everybody  like 
these  flakes. 

Look ! 


automobile*,  and  one  careful  student  of 
motor  conditions  has  suggested  that  even 
if  the  cycle-car  should  be  successful.  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  of  the  low-priced  auto¬ 
mobiles  which  have  such  popularity  in 
England  at  present,  and  have  stood  up 
to  their  work  so  well,  would  make  and  place 
on  the  market  a  littb  bitter  car  than  the 
cvele-ear.  and  selling  at  the  same  or  a 
slightly  lower  price,  which  would  Ik-  al»out 
$185.  It  docs  not  appear  either  as  if  the 
cvele-ear  had  seriously  interfered  with 
the  sale  of  the  motor-cycle  with  the  attrac¬ 
tive  side  cars  which  are  now  being  offered 
for  sale.” 

•  FEBRUARY  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  automobiles  from  this  country  ; 
in  February  last  reached  high-water  mark. ! 
The  number  of  cars  which  left  our  shores  in 
that  month  were  valued  at  $2,839,000. 
The  parts,  exclusive  of  motors  and  tires, 
were  valued  at  846K.500.  The  value  of  the 
motors  sent  out  of  the  country  was  placed  , 
at  $253,909;  the  value  of  the  tires  at 
$276,253,  and  the  automobile  leather, 
•8.922.  With  throe  items  included,  the 
grand  total  of  parts,  lino,  bather,  etc.,  was 
$3,837 .246.  February,  it  is  to  l>e  remem¬ 
bered.  was  a  short  month,  having  only 
twenty-eight  days.  The  following  tablo  | 
gives  a  comparison  of  exports  to  different 
foreign  countries  for  February  this  year  and  j 
February,  1912. 
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MOTOR  FUEL  FROM 

It  is  believed  that  Mexico  has  become 
newly  important  as  a  producer  of  oil  from 
which  gasoline  may  be  made.  In  the  year 
1912.  oil  fields  of  that  country  produced 

I 200.000  barrels.  While  some  of  the 
Mexican  oil  is  not  of  refining  grade.  three 
at  least  of  the  great  producing  fields  art- 
producing  large  quantities  of  oil  that  can  Ik* 
refined.  The  output  last  year  was  about 
owe  sixth  of  the  available  output  of  all  the 
wells  in  Mexico.  A  letter  from  Tampico 
printed  in  The  Automobile  contains  the 
,  following: 


“It  is  claimed  that  there  are  enough 
producing  wells  capped,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  at  tills  time  a  moans  of 
transporting  the  oil  to  market,  to  have 
brought  up  the  yield  for  the  year  to  (H-r- 
haps  six  times  what  it  was.  In  proof  of 
this  statement  it  may  be  eited  that  two 
of  the  wells  which  afforded,  during  the  year 
the  bulk  of  the  totrd  yield  were  only  per¬ 
mitted  to  flow  a  small  portion  of  their 
capacity  aud  that  hud  there  two  well* 
alone  been  thrown  wide  open  they  would 
have  given  a  total  output  aggregating, 
it  is  said,  probably  fully  90,000,000  barrel* 
of  oil.  Of  course,  this  is  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  possibility  that  their 
flow  might  have  been  exhausted  had  this 
been  done. 

“In  the  Juan  Casiano  field  a  company 
has  eight  rapped  wells  which  have  an  ag¬ 
gregate  capacity,  it  is  pronounced,  of  more 
than  16,000  b'r’cls  daily.  It  is  now'  drill¬ 
ing  several  olio-  wi  lls  in  that  field.  This 
company  and  another  had  in  storage  on 
January  1.  191.1.  approximately  7,000.000 
barrels  of  oil.  Their  contracts  during 
1912  called  for  a  daily  delivery  of  30,000 
barrels,  and  the  two  coinpuni)-*  entered  I  ho 
new  year  with  outstanding  contracts  ag¬ 
gregating  60,000.000  barrels,  of  which 
35.000.000  barrels  are  for  consumption  in 
Mexico  and23.000.000  barrels,  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  The  average 
selling  price  of  the  product  is  50  cents 
gold  per  banvl.  During  1912  the  Miles  of 
thesu  two  companies  were  approximately 
8.700,000  barrels.  or  about  700,000  burn  I* 
P«T  month.  This  is  just  double  the  sales 
of  the  two  oomponiM  for  the  year  1911. 

"One  company  is  having  constructed 
und  will  place  in  service  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1913  six  oil-tank  steamers, 
two  tug*,  two  barge*,  ami  other  floating 
equipment.  The  co*t  of  providing  this 
fleet  of  oil-carrying  vessels,  which  will  have 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  about  275.000 
hands,  will  be  about  $2,000,000.  The 
company  has  also  adopted  plans  for 
erecting  a  refinery  at  Tampico  for  the 
production  of  iinphthn  and  light  gasoline 

distillate  at  a  cost  of  about  $.100,000. 

“  During  the  year  1912  another  company 
completed  the  construct  ion  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  oil  pipe  line  from  Juan  Casiano  to 
the  louding  racks  at  its  deepwater  shipping 
l*oint.  It  also  finished  the  construction 
of  a  private  narrow-gage  railroad  giving 
the  oil  field  a  transportation  outlet  of  this 
character.  It  is  now  constructing  a  rail¬ 
road  from  Cerro  San  (Jeronimo  to  Cerro 
A  ml.  and  is  laying  pipe  lines  from  Juun 
Casiano  to  Cerro  A/.ul  ami  to  Tres  Her¬ 
manns. 

“This  company  was  also  active  during 
the  year  in  exploiting  other  localities  and 
it  carried  on  some  small  development 
work  in  its  original  field  at  Klmno,  where 
it  has  a  small  refining  plant  that  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  production  of  asphalt  uni 
residue  that  is  ured  largely  in  stm>t  paving 
in  Mexico. 

“Several  of  the  Urge  oil-producing  and 
pipe-line  concerns  of  the  United  States 
acquired  oil  land  holdings  in  different 
districts  around  Tampico  during  the 
year  and  are  actively  engaged  in  the  pre- 
liminary  exploitation  of  same.  Some  of 
these  companies  have  already  established 
lines  of  vessels  between  Tampico  and  ports 
in  the  United  State*  and  are  engaged  in  the 
regular  business  of  transporting  the  crude 
oii  to  those  foreign  markets. 

"There  were  added  approximately  300.- 
000  acres  to  the  oil-producing  territory 
in  the  Tampico  region  during  the  year  1912. 
The  gravity  of  the  oil  ot  the  different 
fields  is  as  follows:  Khano,  1 1  degrees, 
Baurat;  1’anuco,  12.5;  Caraeol,  12.5: 
Topila.  15;  Juan  Casiano.  20.5;  Potrero  del 
Llano.  20.5;  Tanghuijo,  20.5;  Furhero, 
2b;  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec,  40.  Ship- 
(Continu'd  on  poet  1074) 
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Twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 


To  this  extent  the  American  people  have  set 
the  seal  of  approval  upon  the  1913  Cadillac 

This  evinces  such  an  overwhelming  preference  in  favor  of  a  single 
high  type  of  motor  car  as  against  any  one  of  more  than  two  hundred  other 
makes  that  it  practically  obviates  the  opportunity  for  comparison. 

It  means  that  more  than  twelve  thousand  motor  car  buyers  after  a  critical 
analysis  have  recognized  that  the  elements  vitally  essential  to  a  real  motor  car 
are  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  Cadillac. 

It  means  that  more  than  twelve  thousand  motor  car  buyers  after  a  critical 
analysis  have  recognized  in  the  Cadillac: — 

A  car  that  ia  manufactured  and  not  merely  an  aaaambly  of  componante. 

A  car  whoaa  makar  ia  on#  of  raputation  and  of  atability. 

A  car  whoaa  parta  arc  thoroughly  standardized  and  thoroughly  interchangeable. 

A  car  of  unaurpaaaad  mechanical  accuracy. 

A  car  of  dependability  and  of  durability. 

A  car  poaaesaing  a  factor  of  safety  so  liberal  that  it  withstands  far  more  than  ahould 
reasonably  be  expected  of  any  car. 

A  car  of  luxury,  a  car  of  comfort,  a  car  of  convenience. 

A  car  of  elegance  and  of  refinement. 

A  car  of  simple  and  of  easy  operation. 

A  car  of  minimum  depreciation  and  of  maximum  value  as  a  used  product. 

A  car  with  which  there  ia  obtainable  a  real  ••service,**  both  from  the  maker  and  from 
the  dealer. 

A  car  which  offers  the  maximum  of  efficient  service  for  the  maximum  time  at  the 
minimum  cost. 

A  car  which  is  “different"  and  which  by  reason  of  the  "differences'*  commands  a  posi¬ 
tion  uniquely  its  own. 

A  car  whose  merit  is  not  confined  to  one  or  a  limited  few  "talking  points,"  but  rather 
a  car  of  super-excellence  in  its  entirety. 

A  car  which  will  uphold  in  abundant  measure  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  honored 
it  with  their  seals  of  approval. 

A  car  whose  distinctive  characteristics  are  obtainable  only  in  the  Cadillac  itself. 


STYLES  AND  PRICES 

Standard  Toons.  Csr.  five  parser  .  .  .  *197500 

Six  pa-.rn.-r  car . *2075.00  Torpedo.  four  pnasoneur  .  .  *1975.00  Coup*,  four  .  . 

Phaeton,  four  pauniir  .  .  1975.00  Roadater.  two  paaaenser  .  .  1975.00  Lunouaine.  seven  paa»*n«er 

All  price,  are  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  .ndudins  top.  windahield.  demountable  nma  and  full  euuipment. 


$2500.00 

3250.00 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.DetroJt,  Micli. 
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The  Noiseless 


,  Why  cumber  your  cur  with  irvwl  machine*,  adding  weight,  com¬ 
plication*  ami  extra  expense  for  upkeep,  when  the  North  East  System 
—a  simple,  single  motor-generator  all  in  one— answer*  every  one  of 
these  question'  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  starting  ami  light - 
mg  system,  ami  at  a  minimum  of  eurrent  consumption  and  expense? 

The  North  East  System  cannot  lx*  in>talled  «>n  cars  now  in  use. 
*  ou  can  secure  its  ad  vantage',  however,  by  specifying 

A  North  East  System  for  Your  New  Car 

. The  North  East 
'  ^  Electric  Company 

ffipfeS  p  17  whi,n*>' St  ’  cj  , 

X&Jry  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  $y  /Y 


PARIS  GARTERS 


No  metal 
can  touch  v 


Look  for  the  nar 

PARIS 

on  the  hack  of 
the  shield 


& 

Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  System 

for  three  year*  has  been  solving  problem,  whose  importance  ha* 
never  been  fully  appreciated  until  now. 

I.u»t  year,  the  only  questions  asked  were.— 

Will  it  really  crank  the  engine.' 

How  fast  will  it  spin  the  engine? 

,  There  are  a  number  of  self-starter*  now  that  will  crank  most  en¬ 
gine*.  but— 

Today  the  important  questions  arc  a*  follows: — 

What  i»  the  current  demand  ol  the  system  u|K»n  the 
battery? 

How  near  doc*  it  approach  the  critical  *pced  for  starting  ' 
I*  it  free  from  troublesome  complications  and  noise? 

I*  it  a  simple,  integral  part  of  the  "power  plant"? 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  107.*) 
ments  of  oil  during  tho  closing  months  of 
1912  from  all  tho  oil  fields  were  at  the  rate 
of  about  1.500,009  barrels  per  month." 

A  FLOURISHING  MOTOR  CLUB 

The  Treasurer  of  tho  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  according  to  The  Horseless  Age, 
baa  recently  made  a  report  showing  “a  very 
flourishing  financial  condition  in  the  dub.” 
During  the  year  1912,  there  were  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  S7l>.7»2.  This  result  was  achieved, 
moreover,  in  conditions  which  had  led  to 
i  distinct  losses  in  several  departments.  Tho 
j  club  already  had  a  surplus  of  nearly 
*400,000;  the  total  surplus  now  is  $473,343. 
The  assets  of  the  elub  are  placed  in  the 
report  at  *807,376;  what  debts  there  may 
be  does  not  appear  from  the  article  in  The 
Horseless  Age.  Other  items  which  are 
named  include  the  following: 

“In  the  incomo  table  the  gurage  and 
supply  departments  show’  a  net  profit  of 
8122,968.07.  The  machine  shop  made 


The 
and  was 


shop 

*3.4 VI. 72.  and  was  the  only  deportment 
to  lie  run  at  a  profit.  Tne  Bureau  of 
Tourw  lost  $22,552.96.  and  tho  club-rooms 
*12.059.22. 

"The  elub  journal,  which  took  in  more 
than  $25,1100  showed  a  loss  for  the  year  of 
*204.44.  Other  items  of  loss  were  *1,954.00 
on  the  oaf*,  and  $1,074.28  on  the  grill-room. 
Altho  the  social  features  of  the  club  were 
abandoned  or  in  abeyance  for  u  consider¬ 
able  time,  they  appear  to  have  cost  heavily 
while  they  were  going, 

“Committee  expenses  of  the  elub 
amounted  to  *13399.52.  and  office  salaries, 
etc.,  canto  to  *11,344.17  more.  Insurance 
and  other  such  matters  added  about  S13,- 
240  more  to  the  expenses.  Deductions  for 
;  taxes,  depreciation,  interest  on  the  hondinl 
debt,  etc.,  oamc  to  approximately  *70,000. 
Membership  dues  wen*  considerable  items 
in  the  expenditures,  amounting  to  nearly 
*97.000  in  tho  year. 

"The  I >ook  balance  on  March  1.  1913,  is 
about  *70.000  greater  than  wan  the  balance 
i  of  March  1.  1912.  As  recently  announced, 
the  club  is  looking  for  new  club  quarters 
distinct  from  its  garage." 

"  MOTOR  SPIRIT"  AND  HORSE¬ 
POWER 

Among  t  he  tests  which  have  been  made  of 
"motor  spirit."  in  order  to  determino  its 
horse-power  as  compared  with  gasoline,  is 
one  reported  last  month  from  North 
Dakota,  where  a  40-horse-power  tractor 
engine,  when  using  "motor  spirit,"  showed 
un  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  power.  No 
adjustment*  were  necessary  in  making  tho 
change  from  gasoline  to  "motor  spirit." 
The  Automobile  explains  in  detail  this  test: 

"In  a  two-cvlinder  tractor  engine  rated 
by  the  factory  at  40  horse  power,  'motor 
spirit'  developed  46.23  horse-power  on  tho 
j  brake,  while  on  gasoline,  only  41.93  horse¬ 
power  could  be  realized.  The  object  of 
the  tests  was  to  determine  the  relative 
thermal  value  of  '  motor  spirit  ’  as  compared 
with  gasoline  as  fuel  lor  intemal-com- 
I  Hist  ion  engines:  to  determine  the  relative 
maximum  jwwer  of  gasoline  engines  using 
i' motor  spirit'  and  gasoline;  to  determino 
J  the  relative  consumption  of  both  fuels;  to 
determine  the  changes  and  adjustment 
necessary  in  gasoline  motors  and  car¬ 
bureters’  for  'motor  spirits’  and  tho 
flexibility  in  power  and  speed  and  tho 
ease  of  starting  the  motor  with  ‘motor 
spirit'  as  compared  with  gasoline.  Also, 

i  {Continued  on  page  1076) 
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Twenty  Timken  Veterans 

Having  outlived  one  set  of  cars,  these  axles 
are  starting  on  another  75,000-mile  campaign 


rnt*.  around  corner 
to  make  a  train- 
at  every  hour  of  • 


THE  TIMKEN  .  DETROIT  AXLE  CO 
D.uort.  MkK. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO 
Csntoa.  Okie 


Two  Glasses  inline  CIP 
For  Price  of  One  *10 

i>i«h  snil  low  power — 
■•(iiully  cood  lor  Jay  and 
>n<»l  uv- ai'tant.  or  near 
view.  ALL  I  lie  — -r»  ice  <X 
•i-vrral  gUatn  in  ON  E.  On- 
.I'llghtni  purcha-cr  ears  o* 


it  a  sample  »13  Model  "Rasrer"  bicycle  furnished  by  hi  Out  agent*  every- 
lere  sre  making  tnoner  fs»l.  U'n. ret  ante  fir f*U partiembn  a*d  ipfiiaJcffrr. 

SO  MONEY  HKOl  IKED  eat >1  r  Dtt  flctiTt  »rd  approve  of  your  bicytlt.We  fhlpfo 
pot  iBTwhert  in  the  U.  S.  t ritkemt  a  cent  dePt *#»/  in  advance.  Pe/Par  freight,  and 
1km  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  dur.rur  vbchtiac  you  may  fide  the  bicycle  and  pul 
\  to  test  you  uuH.  It  you  art  then  tx»t  perfectly  aatitfied  or  do  not  with  to  keep  dir 
Mere*  you  Buy  aAup  it  back  to  os  at  our  cipe&se  and  ym  ttiid  net  k  put  cne  cent, 

I  nw  CAPTOR  Y  DRIPFC  the M*he%t yrMe UcrvUa  It  It  prtilMrteatV* 

tun  lHU  lum  rniUUO  aicae»n.iHf»r,f.t*U»e*.tJt1U  i  rrc«>*»  Ycuutefl. t cf*f 
aHflraal  ^4*»  by  hrr'ar  <Srect  c4  li  a»J  l>»»t  the  Btn  A:tirrt  f  foutuwr  bvtilad  ynn 
Ncyclv.  DOMrTHL  Y  •  Mcyrteoe  »mr  rftlrrt  froai  rnmy.^t  at  m~yfri<t  uatil  you  rtcriit 

Mf  ctttlc^ttaiktraMraictfd  ci/*c£*ej/ru*s  a*J  rmurtdi  i  tp^taJ  tftr. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  r*t8r.SSaWS 

O*  v*w  m>  wfl  the  Mr^*  C™**  Ncr-lr,  »i  lower  prtrref^t  any  other  ^tcey.  W  e  ate 
M&tktl  vb  |iw|e.6t  h(«n  (ki^y  (UL  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  cam  sell  cm  Mcyilet 
ulw  mi  owm  Mar  flw  aid^*  ItoupHcw.  Or  Wti.iaeun*  «uy  re  cited, 
accouo  MAMO  BICYCLII  t  ltoltui  a  .  u>  t>  tattu  la  tr»*W  by  oar  Otc*f»fetaIl  M  wl» 
out  u  co.e.  at$3  to  A  ft  rear  h-  DcacilpdfU  ter^ala  list  malted  fr*e. 

TIRPC  Pf|  ACTED  D  D  A  If  C  rrae wheel*. Idmt r/«. Uirpt.  cyclamen. pam.rvpafn 

I  111 L.Of  WwAO  I  Lli  BllH l\L  mod mrrtiilBelBtktfbcyrir  Hat  at tinlf  uaual  prlrre. 

wnite  ts*4*r  fee  M  Lmrft  Cafa/^fw  tetulWi?  Olamal  »al  t^n  uin  :  i  <rr«  Ww  d 
ri  «>)  wf J  Ufcem&tha.  It  <mlj  cons  a  ;>.«tal  to  r*t  ttwyt  a  g.  tVitrlt  uow. 


"  I  am  well  pleated  with  them;  im»r-  rhnn  I  ni»viH 
AU  Dm*  boyahet*  inti.nit  too*  n  a  E*ir.*  -Geo.  P.  >io*~ 
U.  S.  Aftny,  Poet  Lutum.  ALuhs 

DA-XITE  Binocular*  arc  only  half  the  prior  ot 
«la**e*  of  one  power— $15.00,  mclu-lm*  earn ;n* 
raae  and  cord.  Traveler.  Moton-t*.  Spore  nr  -n. 
Theatre  Kocra— send  for  FREE  Booklet  F-i 

Me  INTI  RE.  MAGEE  A  BROWN  CO 
723  Snmom  St..  Philadelphia 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  S  172  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  1071) 
il  was  intended  to  discover  tlio  effect  of  tho 
new  fuel  on  the  engine  in  the  matter  of 
heating,  preiguition.  carbonization,  and 
fouling  of  the  spark  plugs. 

made  in  the 


"'No  adjustments 
motor  in  changing  from  one  fuel  to  the 
other,  and  the  only  necessary  adjusting 
on  the  Ravficld  carbureter  was  ill  raising 
needle  valves  slightly — about  one  and  three 
quarter  turns  and  increasing  the  lift  of  tho 
needle.  The  results  of  the  tests  follow': 


ox  uam>i.ixi: 


Time, 

Minnies 

10 

12 

15 


OX  MOTOR  SPIRIT 
4111  40.4X 

401  45.00 

473  40.00 


“The  engine  behaved  in  every  way  as 
well  when  'motor  spirit ’  was  used  as  fuel; 
there  was  no  noticeable  difference  in  the 
running  of  the  engine  with  the  change  in 

were 


fuel  after  carbureter  adjustment 
made,  except  a  slight  amount  of  gray 


smoke  from  exhaust  only  occasionally. 
The  comparative  flexibility  of  motor  with 


the  difTcrcntfuols  was  difficult  to  determine. 
The  difference  was  slight,  and  owing  to  the 
cold  weather  could  not  bo  aacertuiiusl  with 
any  d«-grec  of  certainty.  It  was  found  that 


This  Waltham  Innovation  ertatn  a  new 
wedding  gift,  appealing  dually  to  tha  BrMla 
and  Unde  groom  and  beatowtng  on  tha  giver 


outside  overnight  had  to  lie  primed  with 
high-test  gasoline. 

"This  also  was  the  practise  when  tho 
ordinary"  gooMno  was  used  in  the  sanio 
engine,  so  little  effort  was  made  to  start 
the  cold  engine  on  ‘motor  spirit."  No 
i  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  cooling 
water  was  perceptible  with  the  change  of 
fuels;  the  tcm|>cmturv  was  not  ascertained 
accurately  for  either  fuel,  hut  ditl  not 
exceed  180  deg.  Fahrenheit. 

"There  was  no  knock  or  preignition  at 
any  time  with  either  fuel.  Tho  apnrk- 
plugs  were  removed  after  the  first  two  tests 
on  gasoline  mid  also  after  the  two  tests  on 
‘motor  spirit’  were  made,  and  it  was  found 
that  slightly  more  carbon  hud  accumulated 
on  the  plugs  during  the  tests  with  ‘motor 
-•pint.’  This  was  in  the  form  of  soft  soot 
and  was  almost  ini|s‘reeptible  after  these 
short  tests.’" 

MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  OHIO 

Statistics  have  been  compiled  in  Ohio  to 
show  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  owned 
in  different  counties  of  tho  State.  Figures 
an*  given  for  gasoline  ears  and  electrics,  and 
with  these  the  total  number  for  both,  it 
appears  that  in  the  entire  State,  63,117  ears 
are  ow  ned.  of  w  hich  511,507  are  gasoline  ears 
ami  3.610  electrics.  The  county  having 
the  largest  number  is  Cuyahoga,  in  which 
lies  Cleveland,  where  the  total  is  11.063. 
The  next  highest  is  Hamilton,  in  which  lies 
Cincinnati,  when-  the  total  is  -1.352.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  counties  have  more  than  a 
thousand  cars.  No  county  is  entirely  with¬ 
out  n  ear.  The  one  having  the  smallest 
numlN-r  is  Vinton,  where  the  total  is  twenty. 
The  next  smallest  is  Noble  with  sixty-one. 
|  TIu-m-  figures  an*  printed  in  the  Cleveland 
I  Molorinl. 

KEROSENE  AS  A  MOTOR  FUEL 

At  Indianapolis  Inte  in  April  a  series  of 
!  tests  of  a  new  carbureter  were  made  by 


Ifaltfiany  'ifatc/i  Cbmpat  \) 

cffaltf\an\t'A(ass 


|jMl4  And  nuke  them  hard 
to  change.  You  can 
prevent  rust  and  rim- 
cutting  -  wr  time, 
3^  temper  and  tires  with 

Mhm-rIjST 

—  COATING~ 

Should  Be  In  Every  Aulo  K.t 

A  new,  scientific  compound  of  pure  |ara 
niWxfiiul  graphite  forme  on  rims  and 
rim  boll*  as  a  m»i  prevent  «e  and  on 
spring  leave'  a«  a  perfect  lul*cicant  and 
squeak  silencer. 

M  tier  chaBR'i'B-iMevat'd « ReUlU  .iu  jl>r. 

Am-W  in  a  n.mule  and  d*tv»  In  me.  ii.oo 
boss  *  can  ti-ni  »ouf  IW  r 
i.r  direct  fr-m  by  I  .  -1 

I"  •  t  —  »■-  ;h  l<>  €>■  it  e  ;i.l 


ThU  *!»••  U  the  only  comfortable  goegle  nnd 
only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 

WITHOTT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  it  U 
ncftl  aim)  inconspicuous.  Conform*  to  th? 
contour  of  l  hr  face  ft  mi  at  the  same  lime  aflonls 
absolutely  unobstructed  vision. 

Price,  with  plain  amber  lenses,  $S.OO 
Or  with  wearers  correction,  99.00 
Any  Optician  Sporting  Coo*!*  or  Motor  Supply 
linns?  Cftn  c«iu»p  von.  If  your  dealer  hasn  t 
them  u*t  nr  to  n*.  \\>  will  *ec  that  you  get  them. 
Over  12,000  now  in  use. 


F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

ment  D.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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around  me  ventun  tune;  mat  is.  me  pipe  i  n  you  ux  an  on  wnose  noay 
that  surrounds  the  spray  nozzle  is  in  the  co  your  feed  requirements,  or  wh 

«•  •*.  «•*  » 
The  carbureter  was  Harroun's  new  design  i  •?m.an?s ,,  .Scrv,cc*  you  will  get 
and  lli-inch  size.  It  is  exhaust-jacketed  of  the  following  results: 

...id  t  ie  primary  air  is  heated,  tho  the  (l)  Escape  of  the  compmsion  and 
secondary  air,  which  is  by  far  the  greater  ,1,*  pisjon  ri„K, 

proportion  when  tho  motor  U  running  at  (a)  tnUibricated  cylinder  wall,  at  th 
normal  speeds,  is  not  heated.  A  means  is  ,j,c  -»*»(„,,  ’ 

provided  for  raising  and  lowering  the  _ 

nuodle  valve  by  a  little  lever  on  the  dash. .  fc"**C“*  ,  ^22  n.  , 

rr  „-,r  same 

"The  car  was  a  live-pa-enger  touring  bwtton  chamber.) 
cur.  with  four-cylinder  motor  -I  inches  lK.ro  g>  {rfcew.ve  «•«  an<‘  con«im,UH 

and  AYi  inch.-s  stroke,  cooled  by  thermo-  <6>  ''orB  wrM  P,n» 

syphon  water  circulation,  and  Intel  with  (7)  1  ndufy-rapid  deterioration  in  yo 

electric  cranking  and  lighting  system.  On  (8)  Louse  bearing*, 

til.'  running  l>onrd  is  u  small  tank  which  (9)  Noisy  uperat ion. 

holds  two  gallons  of  gaaolioc.  This  u  The  average  motor  ha.  1500  parts.  I 
couneeUxi  through  a  foot  valve  at  the  dash  tor,(  thcM.  [Hrtl  differ  i**h  in  measure 
to  tho  intake  manifold  and  u  used  to  run  smiction.  onc  oj|  c.,n  possibly  mm 
the  motor  until  tho  exhaust  warms  up  the  quircmeoUof  a)|  motor.. 

U"A  road  teat  under  average  touring  con- 
ditions  was  the  llrst  event  staged.  The  hav*  therefore  taken  a  step  ol  the  uim, 

course  was  from  Chicago  to  Indianapolis,  «>  toe  "**•*»*«■ 

I nd..  by  way  of  Logansport  and  Kokomo.  Each  season  »c  carefully  analyse  the 
At  the  lo  ginning  of  the  test  the  fuel  tank  make  ol  car. 

was  drained  of  its  contents  and  tilled  with  Basel  on  this  analysis.  and  on  pcact 
kerosene  at  n  garage.  This  was  44  degrees  wc  specify  in  a  lubricating  chan,  printec 
iiautnl  gravity  oil,  the  kind  that  is  sold  the  right,  the  grade  «»f  Gargoyle  Mobik.il  1 
country  over  at  10  cenU  retail.  The  total  best  suited  to  each  of  the  various  model 
distance  recorded  was  224.2  miles  and  the  Thi.  chart  represents  t he  profes.sion.il  a 
consumption  of  kerosene  for  the  run  was  p^y  »h..-e  authority  on  scientific  lul. 


Correct  Lubrication] 


Mobiloil 


C intrk  Mobiloil 
C*rcoyl«  MobiloU  "Arctic" 

The*  arr  rot  up  in  land 'gallon  fated  cant,  in  half-barrek  and 
barms.  Ali  are  branded  with  the  Gargoyle.  which  it  omr  mark 
0/  manufacture.  They  can  be  from  all  rrt  tabu?  garage*, 

autonvobu*  supply  store,  aixi  others  oho  supply  lubricants. 


t  . 

a  *  a 

A" 

,A#* 

'  f 

a  1  s  »  a  % 

•  k  1  A  s 

*  .‘a  giU*  • 

,  i«.U>  s. 

E 

a* 

f  *  * 

•  t  * 

l 
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1 

MS 

1  V* 

r  n  i» 
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This  R/J II 


L  FOR  THE. 


LBCSTPCTAIITDAOE 

Tr+J*  Jfiri  /r <t  v  S.P+i. 

4*h/  f*T4i£* I  l/M/FMi  r 


Wr  B.V.  D.  Company 

New  York. 


New  and  old  motorcyclist*  will  appreciate 
I  he  COMFORT  features  of  the  19 1  3 


Th«?  tough****  Ketnt 
Cradle  Spring  Frai 

>  .ilKK'kt.  No  jarring, 
^  moloccyclr  With  the 


Write  Ur  191 J  Fret  lUxrirdir  [iteralart  1 

•  4  H.  P. $200 
'f‘cti.7H.P.TWa.  $2SO  .  f-  *-  ^ 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

919  State  St..  Springfield.  Ma»«. 


B.VD 


“Gee!  I’m  Glad  I  Have  On  B.  V.  D." 

That’s  what  the  cool,  comfortable,  nattJ  man  is  thinking,  while  the  cross, 
comfortless,  eo>it//it  ones  arc  eyeing  him  enviously.  Don’t  to u  be  caught 
without  B.  V.  D.  when  warm  days  “put  you  on  the  griddle.’ ’  B.  V.  D 
weather  is  htrt —  B.  V.  D.  is  sold  rvtrjwAtrt. 

To  get  gtnuint  B.  V.  D.  get  a  good  look  at  the 
In  hr  I,  On  every  B.  V'.  I).  undergarment  is  sewed 


\Z 


increase  registration  fees  for  the  supposed 
maintenance  of  good  roads,  altbo  ihoStnlo 
has  not  the  power  at  present  to  apprec¬ 
iate  any  such  funds  for  such  a  purpose, 
ere  is  n  very  apparent  lack  of  good 
by  both  parties. 

“The  motorists  of  other  States  an*  contin¬ 
ually  setting  at  naught  rational  road  regu¬ 
lations,  that  is.  the  more  reckless  class,  and 
every  time  aividctu*  result  because  of  such 
lack  of  good  sen.-**  vigor  is  added  to  the 
antimotoring  ranks.  Every  time  a  motor¬ 
ist.  larking  good  sense,  endeavors  to  escape 
from  the  scene  of  an  accident  in  which  ho 
has  played  the  major  port,  an  un none —ary 
load  is  placed  on  all  other  motorists;  and 
every  time  the  remaining  good  motorist* 
fail  io  ally  themselves  with  the  Authorities 
in  the  punishment  of  such  ereat urea,  there 
is  a  lack  of  thut  good  sense  which  an  in¬ 
dustry  so  young  ns  the  motor  one  requires. 

“There  are  many  other  examples  of  the 
lack  of  good  reuse  in  the  motoring  ranks. 
It  is  only  of  late  that  I  lie  good-sense  motor¬ 
ists  have  insist ts|  on  uniform  hotel  rales  to 
take  the  place  of  the  raised  prices  that  con¬ 
stituted  the  rule  whenever  a  motoring 
party  registered  The  motorists  were 
themselves  to  blame.  At  the  tlrat  they 
rather  cnjoyn!  the  higher  prioos;  there  was 
an  air  of  exehiMtfCnc**  connected  with  it; 
they  imagined,  Phmriwo-like.  that  they  were 
not  as  other  men.  This  was  satisfactory 
at  the  start,  hut  when  conditions  went  from 
liud  to  worn*  they  realised  the  sum  they 
had  to  pay  for  tin  ir  whistle.  They  started 
objecting  and  displaying  uood  renre;  many 
irf  them  havo  bren  objecting  over  rinoo. 


objecting 

But  it  is  not  alone  owners  and  drivers 
of  cars  that,  need  *  larger  stock  of  good 
sense,  but  makers  ami  sellers  as  well. 
The  writer  proceeds: 

"Not  a  few  «»r  nur  manufacturers  havo 
been  deplorably  lucking  in  that  good 
sense  which  Descartes  sought  so  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  obtain.  The  American  motor 
industry  was  largely  an  industry  of  imita¬ 
tion;  in  fact,  it  is  largely  so  to-day.  Imita¬ 
tion  randy  shows  that  i! win'd  good  renso 
which  Deseartw  nought.  Our  makers 
I  imitated  without  studying  en  viren  men  to. 
They  reasoned  what  would  do  In  one  place 
would  dn  equally  well  in  another.  They 
all  went  together.  When  they  wanted 
more  horse-power  they  made  larger  eylin- 
I  dent,  or  added  more  of  them.  To-day  they 
I  tind  they  havo  loo  much  horse-power,  and 
I  the  trimming  process  has  begun.  Had  theso 
maker*  started  out  consistently  to  analyao 
the  field  and  the  industry  rather  than 
imitate,  they  would  not  to-day  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problems  with  which  they 
an'  face  to  face.  Hod  they  studied  indi¬ 
vidually.  their  travel  might  have  boon  very 
slow,  but  yet  their  progress  would  have 
been  greater  ‘than  those  who  while  they 
run  forsake  the  straight  road.’  The  liia- 
ton  of  t be  motor  industry  contains  many 
example*  of  running  and  forsaking  the 
straight  rood.  A  few  years  ago  the  pages 
of  history  were  replete  with  such.  It  waa 
la  cos*  nf  face*  cost  in  1907,  face  west  in 
190X.  fare  north  in  HKKI,  and  fore  south 
in  1910,  sowing  to  the  four  winds  and 
expecting  in  n  ap  a  satisfactory  harvest. 

“Li lance  ut  the  history  of  ono  or  two 
European  concerns  that  have  shown  tho 
that  Descartes  pedestallod. 
was  *low,  but  along  a  do- 


*  ago  t  hey  were  not 
os  some  other  con¬ 
ut  her  companies  are 
ising  other  exigency 
d-rettse  companies  ore 
traveling  slowly  but 
the  straight  road  and 
that  must  follow  such 
•oncems  with  pcrhnpa 
-usceptible  to  oberra- 
i  at  higher  speeds  but 
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LIGHT  HOUSE-DELIVERY  WAGONS 

A  writer  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
presents  tho  results  of  an  inquiry  as  to  I 
the  time  required  to  deliver  small  packages 
under  typical  conditions  by  light  gasoline 
motor  vehicles.  His  statements  are  based 
on  operations  in  suburban  towns,  one  of 
these  being  Newark.  New  York  is  not 
regarded  as  a  typical  held.  Some  of  the 
points  contained  in  the  writer's  articles 
are  given  below: 

"Both  gasoline  nnd  electric  vehicles  arc 
used  for  this  kind  of  delivery,  and  several 
firms  who  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  motor-trucks  have  been  known  to 
state  that  tho  light  gasoline  vehicle  is  not 
suited  to  houae-to- house  delivery  except 
where  tho  runs  from  stop  to  ston  are  long. 
They  claim  that  tho  electric  vehicle  operates 
most  economically  in  house-to-house  work 
where  the  average  number  of  stops  per 
mile  is  high  and  tho  day's  mileage  is  small.  I 
Iu  deciding  this  question,  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  is  the  length  of  the 
stop,  Altho  tho  mileage  t lust  the  truck  is 
to  cover  may  bo  estimated,  it  can  not  bo 
correctly  estimated  nor  a  true  delivery 
route  laid  out  without  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  tho  number  of  stops,  the  length 
of  each  stop,  tho  average  amount  of  time 

aiiirod  to  deliver  one  package  -either  a 
t.l).  or  a  paid  or  charge  delivery  and 
the  average  number  of  packages  delivered 
per  stop. 

"In  order  to  find  just  what  the  length 
of  time  of  a  delivery  stop  was.  trips  have 
been  taken  with  horse-drawn,  electric, 
and  light  gasoline  vehicles  cngagisl  in  house- 
to-house  delivery.  Tho  average  length 
of  a  stop  for  tho  delivery  with  the  horse- 
drawn  wagon  was  1.5  minutes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  average  amount  of  time 
required  for  u  delivery  with  tho  two 
electric  wagons  w;aa  7  minutes  for  the  parcel 
vohido  and  5  minutes  for  the  bulk  truck. 

"The  length  of  time  required  for  the  stop 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  of 
the  vehicle  itself.  If  either  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  vehicles  had  l>ccn  operating  on  the 
route  that  was  covered  by  the  horse-drawn 
wagon  tho  length  of  time  of  the  stop  would 
have  remained  the  same.  Nor  could  the 
use  of  u  horse  wagon  on  tho  route  covered 
by  the  electric  curs  change  the  length  of  the 
stop.  For  tho  deliveries  from  the  hors*1 
wagon  were  made  at  tho  ground  floors  of 

Cvate  houses  while  the  deliveries  from 
ihof  the  electrics  were  made  in  a  different 
section  of  the  city  in  apartment-houses, 
when;  the  boy  had  to  climb  several  (lights 


Face  this  fact  fairly.  Clap-trap  luggage 
doesn’t  pay.  It  never  did  and  never  will. 
The  bump-bump  your  trunks  get  from  the  por¬ 
ter,  express  man  and  train-hand  means  short 
life  unless  every  part  is  durable. 

For  69  years  we  have  produced  luggage 
that  asks  no  favors  of  the  luggage-man.  Family 
pnde  keeps  quality  in  all  our  products. 


"No  Wrinkles”  is  the  motto  ol  all  "Likly" 
Wardrobe  Trunks.  This  midget  model  is 
a  husky  little  brother. 

Its  interior  is  unusually  simple.  The”Likly" 
Single  Strap  Follower  (patented)  keeps 
everything  m  place.  No  wintering  dew  dangle— 
you  can  get  the  fcfih  garment  jutf  a*  eaJy  a*  ibe  hr*. 

The  foundation  bos  i*  of  three- pi  v  ban  wood 
veneer— light  and  tough.  Corering  it  ol  the  heaviest 
duck.  Few  <  •  given  three  coal*  ol  paint,  then  two 
coati  of  carnage  varaah.  Bound  with  rawhide.  Ward- 
robe  tide  ia  lined  with  green  fabric  leather.  Drawera 
are  lined  with  Iriah  Inen.  Price.  $00  00  to  $97.50. 
(Add  $5  to  l here  pnce.  we*  ol  the  Mnnmppl) 
Our  catalog  thow.  100  other  “Lily"  Wardrobe. 


(No.  68 1  Wardrobe  Trunk) 


(No.  260  Overnight  Bag) 

Thn  “Likly"  Overmght  Bag  make,  a  .pe- 
<  tally  ol  diort  tripy  Slip  one  under  your  berth 
nest  time.  It.  Irame  u  hand  lewed.  Has  plaid 
lining.  Guaranteed  lor  five  yeaty  Sis  lealhcn 
to  choote  from. 

Probably  the  mo*  popular  bag  ever  designed. 
You  won't  wonder  why  when  you  own  one. 
Price.  SI  7.50  to  $27.50. 


lor  this  "Lily"  Steamer  Trunk. 

It  a  chock  fuH  ol  "Lilly"  quality.  Ha.  .ub 
canoed  hard  fibre  bindmg  and  centre  band.. 
Stout,  ture  corner  cap*  and  bottom  protectory 
All  the  met.  are  hand  dmea.  Price.  $16.50 
to  $20  50.  (Add  $250  to  the*  pnce.  we*  ol 


of  stains  or  wait  for  a  dumb-waiter  or  a  slow- 
moving  freight  elevator. 

"  In  New  York  City  alone  are  these  apart¬ 
ment-house  deliveries  to  be  found.  The 
pound-floor  delivery  in  private-house  work 
is  more  typical  of  conditions  in  other  towns 
anti  cities. 

"In  order  to  discover  tho  average  and 
actual  amount  of  time  required  for  de¬ 
livery  in  conditions  more  truly  typical  trips 
wore  taken  with  two  light  vehicles  making 
house-to-house  deliveries  in  suburban  New 
Jersey ,  and  also  with  a  light  gasoline  vehicle 
making  similar  deliveries  in  the  suburban 
districts  of  Long  Island.  Tabulations 
were  made  covering  tho  number  of  stops, 
tho  number  of  deliveries — whether  there 
were  one  or  more  houses  called  at  from  the 
one  stop— tho  number  of  packages,  that  the 
driver  or  boy  had  to  collect  for.  the  length  of 
the  stop  in  minutes,  and  the  time  record. 

"Niue  Autocar  3,000-pound  capacity 
vehicles  fitted  with  pneumatic  tires  are 
used  by  a  linn  in  Newark.  N.  J..  to  deliver 
dry-goods  throughout  tho  suburbs  of  New 
Jersey.  Horse-drawn  vehicles  are  used 
for  the  local  deliveries,  and  as  these 
vehicles  have  to  make  two  trips  each  day, 
they  are  loaded  first  each  morning.  The 


If  you’ve  any  travel  in  mind,  you 
ought  to  send  for  one  of  our  128-page 
catalogs.  It  describes  in  detail  the  most 
varied  line  of  luggage  made  today. 
And  we'll  tell  you  where  to  see  "Likly” 
Luggage  in  your  towif. 


(No.  132  Suit  Cur) 

Thil  HI*  caiehacoOertioo  ol“ettray"  It 
n  extra  deep,  extra  *toog.  extra  handwme. 

Notice  the  way  the  handle  ■  attached.  The 
heavy  comer,  ate  trued  oo.  There  are  Ugh! 
•et.m  baMwood  endy  Come,  in  (ereral  leathery 
Lined  in  either  cloth  or  leather.  Guaranteed 
for  kve  yeaty  Pnce.  $16.50  to  $29.00. 


HENRY  LIKLY  &  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Asks  no  favors  of  the  bacigacte  man 
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DUTCH 


The  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT, 
through  the  Cemus  Bureau,  ha*  proclaimed 

The  ANGELUS 
The  PIONEER 
PLAYER-PIANO 


This  leadership  of  the  Angelos  has  been  ma 
tained  by  the  possession  of  exclusive  features, 
soiutely  essential  to  the  playing  and  enjoyment 
real  music,  including  the  wonderful 

PHRASING  LEVER 


By  the  mere  pressure  of  one  tingi 
Ions  device  you  can  play  any 
it  written  and  impart  to  it  every  c 
shading.  Thus  the  Angelus  i- 
>  leer,  but  the  simplest  of  all  l'lu> 

1)1  her  rttfuMve  Angela*  leatu-es  air  live 
dutlnrttveneaa  «o  I  he  Melody:  «ne 
ike,  live  Graduated  Ati.ompBH.mtn! 


EnMnnvAeidw 
Grand,  -nd  Upright. 


Knabp-Anealua 
Grand,  and  Uprlghta 

Anirlui  fiaia  Aa  apn.M 


THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO 

IWn.  Ed, iMlM  IB77  MERIDEN.  CONS 


THE  DEVLHEAUX  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE  up 

PER  SECTION 

^  Endorsed  “ The  Best "  by  Over 
iV  50.000  Users 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE  up 

PER  SECTION 

^  Endorsed  “ The  Best  ''  by  Over 
iV  50.000  Users 


THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG  CO 


Fr*»i<*h  f  Paid 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE  Memorial  TablCtS 

W»  TvV'tST-  .m-H  r-M—e.  r-r.uhrS 

*Ti tif i*'  »»•*<•  Lnu  f  m.iMr.sc.  -  *nl  lull  Im  .iU  J ««.  w  ,IU*mt.  Inc..  Bnmir  Foundry 
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RAPID  GROWTH  OF  THE  TRUCK 
INDUSTRY 

The  April  reports  from  the  motor  in¬ 
dustry  indicated  notable  acceleration  in  its 
growth.  One  estimate  is  that  the  year's 
production  will  show  a  total  of  nearly 
1100,000,000  in  value.  The  total  last  year 
was  less  than  half  that— $42,912,838. 
What  is  still  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  the  trucks  produced  in 
1911  wus  only  S22.202.000.  and  the  value 
of  those  produced  in  all  previous  years  only 
S22.48o.000.  From  this  it  ap|>ears  that 
the  output  this  year  of  trucks  valued  at 
nearly  $100,000,000,  means  a  larger  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  one  year  than  in  all  previous 
years  since  the  industry  Ix-gan.  Comment¬ 
ing  further  on  aspects  of  the  industry,  the 
New  York  Evening  Pont  says: 

"Analysis  of  the  reports  shows  that  the 
largest  and  most  rapid  increases  in  num¬ 
bers  have  boon  made  in  the  1. 000.  1,500, 
3.000.  4, (XX).  «UXX),  and  10.000-pound 
capacities  in  gasoline  vehicles,  and  in  the 
1 .000.  2.000.  4,000,  and  7.000-pound  sizes 
in  electric  vehicles. 

"Thoro  has  boon  a  notable  tendency  to 
ehnngo  models,  particularly  among  the 
gasoline-vehicle  makers.  Taking  account 
only  of  eomimnies  making  full  reports  for 
both  years.  1912  and  1013.  it  is  found  that 
86  models  have  been  dropt  by  the  gas-car 
makers  and  44  new  model*  added,  while 
the  electric-vehicle  makers  have  dropt  12 
models  and  added  5.  The  changes  an* 
most  pronounced  in  the  2.600,  3.000.  6,000. 
7,(XK),  8, (XX),  and  12,(XX>-pound  sizes  in 

gasolino  vehicles,  and  in  tho  1.500.  2,000, 
3,000,  and  7,000- pound  capacities  in 
electrics. 

"Tho  moan  average  price  of  all  tho  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  produced  in  1912  was 
$1,957.37;  that  of  the  gasoline  cars 
$1,868.05,  and  of  the  electric  vehicles 
$2,406.18.  In  1911  the  average  valuo  of 
all  gas  trucks  sold  appeared  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  to  lx«  $2,079.10.  and  for  all  preceding 
years  combined  was  $1,955.70.  while  in 

1911  the  average  price  of  all  electrics  re¬ 
ported  was  $2,750.00,  and  for  all  preceding 
years  was  $3,309.72. 

"Fluctuations  in  prices  of  the  various 
sizes  of  both  gus  and  electric  vehicles  over 
a  period  of  years  show  that  the  price*  of 
tho  1.600,  3,000,  4,000.  8.000  and  10,000- 
pound  sizes  of  gas  vehicles  have  decreased 
materially,  while  the  prices  of  the  2,(XX) 
and  0, 000-pound  sizes  have  increased  no¬ 
tably*.  In  electric  vehicles  the  average 
prices  or  the  1.000,  2.000.  4.(XX),  8.000,  and 
10,(XX>-pound  Ri/.es  h  ave  been  reduced, 
while  in  the  1.600.  3.000.  7,000.  and  11,000- 
pound  sizes  they  have  increased." 

By  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  believed  in 
some  quarters  that  more  than  100.000 
commercial  vehicles  will  have  horn  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  The  production  for 

1912  was  24.133  complete  trucks.  It  is 
predicted,  os  the  result  of  n  canvass  among 
manufacturers,  that  the  output  this  year 
will  reach  56.74-1.  Further  items  on  this 
subject  are  contained  in  an  article  in  .4u(o- 
mobile  Topics: 

"The  total  output  of  commercial  vehicles 
of  all  kinds  and  types  reported  for  the  year 
1912  by  170  companies  was  21,939.  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  10.655  reported 
for  the  year  1911  by  85  companies,  and 
10,374  reported  for  all  preceding  years  com¬ 
bined  up  to  the  end  of  1910  by  the  same  85  ; 
companies.  It  is  believed  these  companies 
represented  about  75  per  rent,  of  the  total 
production  of  the  country,  while  the  170  j 
companies  reporting  for  1912  and  1913  j 
probably  represent  about  90  per  cent,  of  j 
the  total  output. 


Weed  Tire  Chains  enable  yon  to  safely  make  sharp  turns  and 
qnick  stops  when  a  momentary  loss  of  control  means  loss  of  life. 

The  above  picture  illustrates  one  of  the  numerous  situations  in 
which  you  may  be  placed  during  bad  road  weather— when 
suddenly  someone  appears  directly  in  your  path  and  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second  you  must  make  a  sharp  turn  and  apply 
the  brakes.  It  is  then  you  require  a  firm  unfailing  grip  on  the 
road  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  equipping  all  tires  with 


Anti-Skid 


The  Only  Device  That  Absolutely  Prevents  Skidding 


No  matter  how  expert  and  careful  you  are  when  driving  on  wet  pavement* 
and  muddy  roads  the  treacherous  bare  tires  are  a  handicap  that  defeats  your 
very  best  efforts  to  prevent  a  skid.  This  is  unanimously  conceded  by  famous 
motorists  who  are  recognized  as  authorities  in  motoroom.  For  instance, 

Fred  J.  Wagner,  the  Official  Starter  in  all  big  motor  race.,  said  in  a  recent 
isseM  of  “  House  Beautiful:  " 

"  Chains,  actording  to  nsarty  every  motorist,  are  superior  to  one  other /arm  of  tion- 
skxdding  dencee.  I  hate  seen  suhetituleo  for  chains  skid,  and  Jrid  badly,  too.  when 
traction  was  vitally  important  to  ken  tho  ear  out  of  a  ditch.  There  is  no  ouch  thing 
as  a  " non-skidding ”  tire.  Ask  any  Irgitimmle  manufacturer  and  hr  will  admit  that 
no  matter  what  sort  of  a  tread  tho  casing  may  have,  it  will  slip  to  some  extent  when 
tho  road  surface  t»  covered  with  slippery  mud  or  dime.  What  MS  be  claimed 
however,  for  certain  treads  is  that  they  skid  a  deal  Use  than  ordinary  smooth  treads. 

The  memory  of  one  accident  deters  by  equipping  all  four  tires  with 
future  enjoyment  in  the  use  of  a  WEED  CHAINS? 

car.  Why  run  the  risk  of  such  WEED  CHAINS  cannot  injure 
accident,  and  why  forfeit  the  '$?££££ 

pleasures  of  motoring  forever  after,  0f  a  j,,**  or  other  tools.  Direc- 
tchen  safety  can  surely  be  yours  tions  packed  with  every  pair. 

At  all  dealers  selling  Auto  Supplies 

WEED  CHAIN  TIRE  GRIP  CO.,  New  York  /^ip\ 
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“By  adding  to  the  totals  reported  in  each 
rase  estimated  productions  to  account  for 
tlir  urirvponod  balance  of  the  industry,  the 
following  totals  have  been  compiled;  the 
total  productions  up  to  the  end  of  each  year 
reported  being  carried  out  to  show  the 
practical  doubling  of  outputs  for  each  of  the 
three  past  years: 

nut  put  prior  to  1911 .  10.374 


Total . . 

Report**]  output  durlnc  1911 
IMu*  26  per  Mil . 


ID.rtfiS 

2,684 


Total . 

It-portr.1  output  during  1912 
Pint  IO  per  ci-nt . 


Total . 

KmIiiiM—I  output  during  1913 
Hu*  10  per  cent . 


Total .  107,184 

“With  the  exception  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
<  oin panic-  all  of  those  that  failed  to  send  in 
n-[»>rts  arc  relatively  new  companies  that 


“  Well  displayed  is  half  sold  M 
and  good  light  is  more  than  half  of  good  display 

Have  you  ever  considered  what  better  light  would  mean 
to  your  business? 

You  know  the  places  you  like  to  go  to  best;  the  places  where  you 
feel  most  like  buying.  They  are  the  best  lighted  places. 

Your  customers  feel  the  same  way.  Besides,  better  light  means 
more  efficient,  profitable  work  by  every  employ^. 

Alba  Shades,  Globes  and  Lighting  Fixtures 

give  the  best  light  for  business  places  —  bright,  without  either  glare  or 
deep  shadow;  handsome,  but  efficient;  accurately  directed;  economical. 

H  Would  you  not  like  to  know  more  alx>ut  them  ? 

Sand  your  *«Wr«~  lor  t\M »!**».  No  «r-0  M  Alba  UgMln,  Plum ,  IU<uuatr4 
CaUlngia  No  4»-0  lor  Ham*  L.*l,ci>*  lalonutio*. 

Mac bcth-E vans  (.lass  Company  Pittsburgh 

ami  ghomt—mm  aim  In  Nr.  York.  (>-*-.  PMU4«li*U.  St  UmU 


produced  few  or  no  vehicles  Inat  year,  or 
are  older  comoanies  whose  individual  out¬ 
put  probably  aid  not  reach  fifty  vehicles  in 
any  cam,  On  the  whole,  the  estimates  of 
production  for  1913  are  believed  by  the 
statistician*  to  l>e  fairly  conservative,  a a 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  any  manu¬ 
facturer  in  .  xoggvrating  his  figures,  lK>onus6 
the  census  wm  a  secret  one  in  whioh  names 
of  companies  were  not  to  Ik*  attach**!  to  the 
reports. 

.  Reports  received  from  tho  170  com- 
pnni-  -  an-  classified  as  follows:  Gasoline- 
vebicle  makers,  140;  oleotrio,  20;  mixt  sys¬ 
tem.  3;  ga-oUne  fire  apparatus.  7 ;  tricars,  3; 
tractors.  2;  steam,  l.  The  gaa-eloctrio 
vehicle*  and  the  tractors  an-  made  by  tho 
elect  ric-gim  vehicle  makers," 


Only  an  Instance. A  former  train 
nd.ln  r  i*  Ik  -oming  prominent  in  Oklahoma 


Ob,  well,  that’s  no  sign  that  train  rob¬ 
ber*  never  -  an  be  persuaded  to  be  good."— 

Chaim,  If  t^ord- Herald . 


Sent  Any  w  hr 
in  U.  5. 


Publisher’*  Notice.— Uncle  Samuol  Is 
k>  -pin-  a  fatherly  and  watchful  eye  on  t  he 
new  -pat-  r  boy*.  Just  why  the  old  gentlo- 
ruan  Im-  any  more  right  to  poke  his  vener¬ 
able  iiom  into  the  private  affairs  of  a  man 
*>  bo  run*  a  newspaper  t  han  he  has  to  inlcr- 
f.  r-  « it  h  a  grooer,  a  butcher,  a  dry  goods 
man  or  a  manufacturer  has  not  yet  boon 
explained.  As  will  lie  noted  by  tho  stnto- 
nie;  i  pul-lihed  this  week,  a  paternal  gov- 
•  nunent  1  is  been  given  some  weighty  and 
i  *  - 1  j  •«  .r*  ;i  1 1 1  information  ab<»ut  The  Record— 
ami  it  i-  .oped  the  country  has  thereby 


Your  Home 
ga  $10  and  Up 

Rill,  All  SIim 


Tfc-  Outfit  Will  Pro**  It. 
RECORDS  INDEXED  AIT’HABETTCAIXY 
AND  BY  DATE  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 


FIRE  AND  THIEF  PROOF 


l  nolo  Sam  is  prying  into  private 
are  none  or  his  business  perhaps 
in  order  to  inform  him  that  The 
is  a  brunette  and  a  Republican; 
•  tty  bad  com  on  his  left,  foot  and 
'  ws  signs  of  falling  out;  he  has 
»d  eye  and  walks  a  little  splay- 
as  a  wife,  a  daughter,  a  couple 
dren.  an  alleged  automobile,  a 
sey  calf,  and  a  peg-legged  cat. 
'  he  was  running  for  the  legisla- 
I.  but  he  found  out  he  wasn't 
He  hopes  to  be  able  to  keep 
in  honest  living  without  having 
ry  lit  lie  while  and  answer  irn- 
uestions,  as  lie  is  neither  a 
r  a  dependent, — BushncU  (III.) 


HOME  SAFES 


OUR  FREE  BOOK 
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SPRINGTIME  ii  h«tl  The  wood*  and 
streams.  the  young  folka  at  play  everywhere, 
everything  offer  delightful  opportunities  to  the 
amateur  photographer.  But  be  sure  that  you  are 
properly  equipped  for  picture  taking,  ao  that  you 
will  never  have  to  apologue  for  your  photographs. 
Make  them  as  natural  and  artistic  as  the  above  by 
using,  according  to  directions,  the  amateur  camera 
of  professional  quality — 

The  superb  ANSCO 


Tho  ntal  Unit  camt 


No.  3A  Folding  flu,- 
Irr  Broun.  Prut.  S 10. 
Tol in  of  ihm 

popularpotlmrdutt. 
mi*,  a  SH  In.  lilt 
ono  of  ihrrt  folding 
camtrat  of  tho  Butltr 
Broun  family  priced 

from  $2  to  $10. 


itm*  with  Auko  chemicals,  and  print  them  ontheea*y-t< 
price-winning  C,ho  Port,. 

to  £$5  will  buy  a  good  Aoaco.  Write  lor  catalogue  No. : 
md  booklet  “How  to  Make  Enjoyment  U»t  Forever. *• 

\NSCO  COMPANY.  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


n.  Crc  J  Cowfor t  lot  Hit,  ,oJ  H.ru - 

Whitman  Saddles 


'iiiiiliiiiiiiidtigiiHiiiS 


•  *  t  in « »»  m  riyt  ?  t  tntjf  «t  "Mmnn  in  jWt 


AMERICAN*  poets  are  inferior  to  those 
of  England  in  at  least  one  respect — 
the  making  of  light  verse.  Sometimes  the 
defense  is  made  that  this  is  not  the  work 
of  poets,  hut  of  clever  journalists.  But  it 
is  frequently  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  i 
the  best  vtra-de-sociflf  is  written  by  tho  f 
poet  who  can  produce  also  poems  of  dig¬ 
nity  und  splendor.  The  English  weeklies 
(particularly  Punch)  print  a  large  amount 
of  verso  with  no  serious  message,  but  of 
almost  perfect  craftsmanship.  The  poets 
of  England,  it  seems,  are  not  so  consis¬ 
tently  serious  as  those  of  America.  But 
America  has  not  always  been  lacking  in 
artists  able  and  willing  to  give  exquisite 
form  to  ovanescent  moods.  The  late  H. 
C.  Bunner  excelled  in  work  of  this  sort, 
and  umong  contemporary  writers  Mr. 
Clinton  Scollard  is  distinguished  for  his 
.graceful  treatment  of  slight  and  familiar 
themes. 

"  Lyrics  front  a  Library  "  (George  Will¬ 
iam  Browning)  is  the  attractive  title  of 
Mr.  Seollard's  new  book  of  verse.  He  has 
written  poems  memorable  for  high  thought 
and  sonorous  phrasing,  hut  in  this  little 
volume  he  has  included  chiefly  work  of  a 
lighter,  simpler  type.  lie  praises  his 
favorite  authors,  the  comforts  of  bis  li¬ 
brary,  his  first  edition*,  and  other  rare 
volumes  with  the  sympathy  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  n  true  lover  of  books  and  with  tho 
skill  of  an  accomplished  artist  in  words. 
There  have  been  mauy  poem*  written  in 
honor  of  Theocritus — those  of  Wilde  and 
Dobson  are  memorably  lovely — but  this 
does  not  interfere  with  the  appeal  of  the 
first  poem  which  we  reprint.  The  second 
poem  in  tender  anil  sincere,  and  expresses 
beautifully  that  pathos  which  clings  to  the 
volumes  of  forgotten  authors  on  the  shelves 
■of  second-hand  bookshops. 

On  a  Copy  of  Theocritus 

Br  Cun ton  Scollard 

Theocritus,  wo  love  thy  wing. 

Where  thyme  I*  sweet  *n<l  m.-nd*  are  sunny. 
Where  shepherd  »wuln«  and  maidens  throng 
And  hero  Ilyblean  I  man  I  their  honey. 

8tnc«)  ancient  Syracusan  day* 

It  year  by  year  has  grown  the  swrvter. 

For  year  by  year  life's  opening  way* 

Klin  ntoru  In  prose  and  Iros  In  meter. 

And  thun  this  quarto.  vellum-clad. 

You  could  not  wish  a  raw  setting; 

Beholding,  you  must  still  be  glad 
If  you  behold  without  forgetting 

Manutlus  was  the  printer's  name 
(A  Publisher  was  then  unheard  of 
A  fellow  of  some  worthy  fame. 

If  history  wo  take  the  word  of 

Think  when  Us  pages  first  were  out. 

And  eager  cyro  altovr  thorn  hovered. 

Our  proudest  dwelling  was  a  hut 
America  was  just  discover'd' 

Then  Venice  was  indu'd  a  queen 

And  taught  the  tawny  Turk  to  fear  her; 

Now  has  she  lost  her  royal  mien. 

And  yet  we  could  not  hold  her  dearer. 


The  BEST  "LIGHT 


nyl  _ 

Write  tor  cauiug. 


T  Make*  and  burn* il*  own  No^ 
ft  \  *******  odor  oor  dirt*  Brighter  than 
fl  acetylene.  Over  Uric ».  Every 

m 


ted. 

<£%nis  Ik 

f;»T  LILIIT  o 
&th  SL.  Casio*.  O. 


JOO  CANDLE  POWER 
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HAVATOBA 


International 

Champion 


A  Forgotten  Bard 

Bt  Clinton  Scollau 


iou  «(/#«  arlwl  ruaiif  amagt  uj  tl.7! 
milrt  p*r  hour. 

Winner  of  500-mile  International  race. 
May,  1912.  Breaking  World',  record 

Even  tho  the  winner  of  the  SOO-mile  rare  this 
year  (May  30th)  may  lower  the  National*, 
marvelous  record, the  National  car  remain,  the 

World's  Champion  Car 

— becaute  it  it  tho  Stock  Champion  car. 

The  National  itoclc  car,  absolutely  the  kind 
■old  to  you,  defeated  more  co»tly  car*  in 


ORDER  A  BOX  of  these  HAVA- 
IOBA  clear  Havana  Cigars,  or 
of  any  of  our  four  brands  of 

stogies. 

Smoke  as  many  a.  are  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they’re  what  we  claim  and 
what  you  want. 

If  they  fall  short  in  any  |>nrticul.ir,  return 
the  remainder  at  our  expense  and  we’ll  refund 
your  money  promptly. 

Our  rri»4ur(fi 

■  AtftTOll.A  >*  in  rn.tsrlM  H  i  <1",  mitt** 

•n  ««iW,  a  *•#«•  .«••!•>«**  «n  |»'h».  »l**«  »..u  U»m  by  I.# 

f.ftf  b»  tie  Ini.  <*1  |n  .  !•» i«)tv4. 

1 V.I.T  *  “  *“*“‘*  "■*'*’  -  *  *”*• 

**■•  *  *  **B,uU  *n»l!  Ikakna.t"  k«*ln« 
»*.  *  «  I".  >»>u.  I»-  l.f  IwlwW 

4..,  i_,  i.u.tif.. .  »1  mi 

■•••a.',  \*X,  Am  .111.  im.uu.',,.  it..  u..l,l  n  In.  ,!<#., 

i>- •  w.  ■-<  <i  in,  ku.ii...' 

c.w«««r  iurpaM  In  Omtnl  Suio  and  Canada.  InctiMlIn. 

■nanilr.1  (rr  in  lallri  country. 

All  l Nr  above  Mv  Mali  Bind*.  Ion*  Alin,  hand  mud# 
»s<1#  from  srirrl  tobacco.  wiiliiHit  iiu.iild.  i>a-lr  «>• 

lumlr..  ,A  kiml  M«..li.|  and  lulm,  l obacro  .ill.  il,# 

*s>  i  cm  lion  In  otltri  liUtolWw,  nir  alxoliitrl)' |>co 


Ah.  Who  was  he.  the  hard  that  sun* 
In  that  drwd  century'.  tUIrtj  tonaue 
In  those  e\.nlalird  day*  of  yore? — 
An  empty  name — I  know  no  more' 
Yet.  u  I  rend,  will  fancy  form 
A  face  whose  alow  Is  frmh  and  warm, 
A  frank,  rlrar  eye  whseetn  I  view 
A  nature  opm.  Renlal.  true. 


Mayhap  hr  dreamed  of  fame,  hut  fate 
llad  tarred  to  him  that  temple  ,  rale: 
He  loved  aaa  lov.d- for  on,  dlvlnea 
An  anaarml  pa~k.it  In  his  Him*: 

He  died.  ah.  yea.  be  dkd  hut  when 
He  rvaard  to  aalk  the  may.  of  mm. 
Or  where  hi*  day  with  moll  we  day 
Comnilnirhw  sweetly,  who  ran  any  I 


In  pity  will  I  glee  his  Innlc 
A  not  too  lonely  study  nook. 

Where  kindly  ileama  of  light  may  pUy 
Arrows  It  of  a  wintry  day: 

And  I  will  take  It  down  aomrtlnM* 

To  ron  the  prim  and  polished  rims*. 

Will  thua.  when  the  .ray  ytwrw  have  lied 
.Some  hook  of  mine  be  housed  ansi  read? 


tlroa  to.ja  aaconds.  average  .d  .V,  jH  mile,  per  hour. 

And  the  National  that  won  the  toomller  ve  last 
year  (a  nonstock  rare  then  as  now)  was  nude  *i- 
most  entirely  ol  »t.«.k  part*. 

You  do  not  want  to  race  no— but  you  want  a  ear 
ot  pow.  abMilnte  reliability,  «nsesd  control.  and 


one  that  is  capable  ol  hard  continuous  -u  i.e. 
The  National  Is  the  (rantnat  value  tidai-h.e 
models  9/1 W  to  9* phi. 

Electric  starter  -  electrk  llqhtwlef  t  side  drtv*- 
center  control  -  access  to  both  Iront  doors  and— 

but  slun  this  coupon  today  and  let 
us  send  you  complete  data  on  this 
wonderful  car.  Ask  us  for  a  de¬ 
tailed  story  of  the  toowiiW  race  too. 

^  Cut  out  toupon.  r.U  in  and  moil  today. 

National  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 

Dss«.  92  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Please  send  at  once  complete  data  on 
National  cars  and  the  500-mile  race. 


The  vtne  of  Jama*  A.  Mackerel  h  ban 
been  highly  praised  by  British  critics.  but 
his  new  volume.  "  lolaus:  The  Man  Thai 
Was  A  (ihost  "  (l.onginans.  Green  &  Co.) 
ia  not  likely  to  increase  bis  audience.  Ilia 
verse  is  very  beautifully  marie,  but  his 
thoughts  an*  so  lofty,  his  images  so  fantas¬ 
tic.  an«l  his  idiom  so  subtle  as  to  n*pel  tho 
general  reader.  He  is  at  his  best  in  some 
a>f  his  skilfully  turned  sonnets,  in  which 
|  *bc  exactness  of  the  form  keeps  his  fancy 
from  wandering  too  far  afield.  Of  the  two 
which  we  reprint  the  first  is  remarkable 
for  the  successful  suggestion  of  the  idea 
by  the  sound  of  the  words  and  the  second 
for  the  passionate  humanity  of  its  spirit. 


Name 


r\ nr'C  THE  ORIGINAL 
JlXlJ  IJ  NON-LEAKABLE 
FOUNTAIN  PEN 

be  perfectly  satisfactory  a 
tuntain  Pen  must  write  at 


AJJrtn 


inportant  of  all, 
ly  non-  leakablc 


30%  TO  60%  PROFITS 

In  twrlvr  month#  arr  not  uma<ual  in  Ocean  City  Krai  K.latr 
Intritmrni.  Out  look 

BIG  AND  LITTLE  FORTUNES 
IN  REAL  ESTATE 

rltmc  actual  raw.  ami  trllinc  th# complrtr  -torr  ol  Now  ami 
'"C  »P‘I  ha-  l-n  ira-Ir.  ma»  I*  had  lor  thr 
,hc  oei-'lunity  ..  .till  Iirtr  in  thr  ground  we  kit 

Ocean  City.  N.  J. 


STANTON  AND  SCULL  Inc 
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Hound  to  one  triumph,  of  one  travail  born. 
Doomed  to  one  death.  In  on r  brief  Ufe  we  moll: 
The  panK»  that  malm  us  and  the  powers  that 
spoil 

Are  common  sorrows  helrwl  Hum  worlds  outworn. 
Alike  In  weakmsBi.  time  too  long  hath  torn 
Our  mother.  I ’a  timer,  ami  our  father.  Toll. 
Brother*  In  hatred  of  the  fat«w  that  foil. 

Hay  not  In  vain  wo  murmur  and  we  mourn! 


Oh.  by  the  love  that  lights  our  mother's  eyw. 

By  hearth  and  home,  by  common  hopew  and 
fears. 

By  all  sad  awwtnrm  of  the  human  years. 
Furling"  and  nns-tlnga.  by  our  Infanta*  eric* — 
One  are  we.  through  the  heart’s  divine  allies. 

Ill  long  ulleglumv  to  eternal  t.wnd 


Bt  James  A.  Mackkketh 


7Vtr  Bellman  prints  the  follow  ini;  vigor¬ 
ous  lines.  Their  strong,  virile  phrasing  i 
suggestive  of  Kipling. 


CHEAT  UK  A  K  SPRING  WATER. 
BOp  per  case  of  fl  gla-*  stoppered  bottles 


Makes  Any  Boat  a  Motor  Boat 


wt,.r,  um  Air  r*  a  nrg 

r  tisr  v**,' h' 

PORTO77 

2  Full  H.  P.  55  Lbs. 

The  oot'tial.  r-.ro.lil-  motor  — 


The  Voice  of  the  Millions 


Breaking  the  Hoad 

Bv  l.r.wta  Worthington  smith 

With  the  captain's  eye  on  the  Compana  and  lh« 
captain'*  hand  on  the  wheel 

They  sailed  from  the  port  of  Fuk*  till  they  felt 
their  sen***  reel. 

TIB  the  stars  second  the  devil's  torches  aflame  on 
the  road  to  hell. 

And  only  the  heart  of  the  captain  still  dreamed 
that  all  was  well; 

But  « hey  kept  the  sails .fuU-bdUed  to  the  wind 
that  drove  them  west; 

Not  their*  was  the  home-returning,  not  their 
was  the  dream-led  quest; 


Our  Factory 

Price  §7.50 


Voor  Oc.u. 

a. 


*11.' 


liar  per’ a  Magazine  print*  this  richly 
colored  picture  of  the  glories  of  spring. 
There  is  a  charming  idea  in  the  close  of  the 
Inst  stun/H. 

May  it*  Building  Her  House 

Bt  Richard  Lb  Oaluemmh 

May  la  building  her  house,  with  apple  bloom* 
Nhe  I-  roofing  over  thy  glimmering  rooms, 
or  the  oak  and  the  beech  hath  she  bulldrd  IU 
beams, 

Ami.  •pinning  all  day  at  her  secret  looms. 

With  arras  or  leaves  each  wlml-awayni  wall 
Hhe  plrturrth  ovtT.  anil  pmpleth  It  all 
With  echoes  and  dreams. 

And  singing  of  streams. 

May  Is  building  her  hmusv  Of  petal  and  blade. 

« )f  the  n«ds  of  the  oak  Is  the  flooring  made. 

With  a  carpel  of  moanra  and  llcheti  and  dovte. 
Each  small  miracle  over  and  over. 

And  lendrr.  traveling  grew  things  strayed. 

Iter  windows,  the  morning  and  evening  •tar. 

And  her  rustling  doorways,  ever  ajar 
With  the  coming  and  going 
Of  fair  thing*  Mowing. 

The  thresholds  of  the  four  winds  an*. 

May  Is  building  her  house,  from  the  dust  of 
thing* 

She  Is  making  the  wing*  laud  the  flowprs  and  th< 
wing*: 

From  October’s  Inaanl  and  trodden  gold 
Hhe  Is  inuklng  the  young  year  out  of  the  old; 
Yen!  out  of  winter's  flying  aleet 
Hhe  Is  making  nil  Ihr  summer  swis-t. 

And  the  brown  leave*  spurned  of  November' « 
feet 

She  Is  chauglng  back  again  to  spring's. 


After  the 


QTRIK1NG  proof  of  the  fire  r r- 
Cj  tardant  qualities  of  a  Barrett 
Specification  type  of  roof  api>cars 
almost  every’  tinic  there  is  a  city  or 
factory  fire.  The  photograph  here¬ 
with  show*  a  typical  instance. 

The  Prichard  Building,  Newark, 
N  J.,  was  completely  gutted  by- 
fire.  The  building  is  isolated  so  that 
the  firrmcn  could  not  get  to  work 
on  the  roof,  and  in  consequence 
the  roofing  received  practically  no 
protection  by  water. 

The  roof,  although  it  had  acted 
as  a  blanket  over  the  fiames,  showed 
only  U tiling  damage  at  two  or  three 
small  points  where  the  support  was 
completely  destroyed.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  necessity  of  replacing  the 
roof  boards  beneath,  which  were 


badly  burned  from  inside,  the  roof 
could  have  been  put  in  first-class 
condition  at  very  little  cost. 

T  here  arc  thousands  of  instances 
like  this,  w  here  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  have  withstood  severe  ex¬ 
posure  to  fire,  and  thousands  of 
buddings  arc  saved  every  year  from 
exterior  fire  exposure  by  these  fire 
retardant  roofs. 

The  Barren  Sfeeittalnm  aviU  A/ 
it  it  fr it  on  rrgueit.  E  very  artfti- 
Urt  iinJ  engineer  anJ  property 
o^Kfirr  thonU  a  f#/j*  on  JSU. 


uarrrtt  Manufacturing  Company 
Ctlroco  nitlulrlttltla  llo«t««i 
Nciltlc  KiMlwCH)  fUveL.nl 


New  Y«rk 

i  Ianu 


ized  by  Go 


Is  $1.00  insurance 
too  much 
for  your  car? 


Rr«l*tcrcd 

Ik*  aaJ>  loaiMi 

*100  Omt/il  W  ru.-D.fc  c*.n( 
_ -  _  ..iru.-D^ 


Aotor  Age 


fora  dollar  bill  can  insure  you 
100%  efficiency  and  enjoyment 
out  of  this  season's  motoring. 

Doctors!  Lawyers! 
Businessmen! 

When  we  need  medicine  we  come  to 
you.  When  we  need  Jaw  we  come  to 
you.  When  we  are  in  the  market  we 
patronize  you.  We  come  to  you  for 
what  you  KNOW  in  your  respective 
fields  of  endeavor. 

We  don’t  pretend  to  know  much  about 
law.about  medicine. about  thcchannels 
of  trade.  WE  DO  KNOW  ABOUT 
MOTOR  CARS  their  care,  their 
repair,  their  lateat  improvements  — 
tot  things  in  the  way  of  routes  and 
touring  that  you  want  to  know. 

lan’t  It  about  time  that  WE  began  to 
serve  YOU? 


Save  9/10  of  Your 
Tire  Repair  Expense 

Foe  2  ertut*  >o«  can  permanently  repair  any  puncture  In. 
an  inner  lube— J  crnuwill  repair  ilir»cr*l  tear  or  blow- 
ut  you  ever  kiw.  Kaaicr.  quicker  an>1  t*Urr  than  vul- 
ani'inr  No  Iwat  or  tool*  needed  — jutt  your  two  hand#, 
and  a  dollar  Tn c- 1 >oh  outfit.  I>o  it  onyulirre— in  the 
•)m»P  or  on  the  road- time  is  minute*.  IW  u<  ln*cu* 
ina  new  tube.  Saver  carrying  extra  tube*.  Alan  you  cun 
inwir  runi  cut*  with  Ttrc-Doh  Outfit  and  make 
catingf  Lift  longer. 

1  ryatrnnine  Tire-Dak  Out  At  at  one  risk.  Your  supply 
dealer  1m*  it—  the  white  enameled  <an  with  l*o  little  earns 
J;*00/  Only  outfit  tuaranteed  by  money 
t  Juds*  It  by  other*.  [>M,k  foC  runic  TIKK- 
lxjii.Tr>'  it.  We  return  your  money  If  you  say  the 
word.  Shipped  exp  re*  jtfcpaLi  upon  receipt  of  $  i  ,oo.  See 
your  dealer  or  rtid  Ji.oo  *0MU  - 

Atlas  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Mfn. 

3251  WntUk*  Si.mi  CHICAGO 


■ho  drive*  th*-m  Is  |nM  when  t 


K«*w  poets  of  thi*  gpncmiion  are  a*  «uc- 
ccWul  ok  Dr.  Galt*  in  rvpniducing  (he 
spirit  of  (ho  folk-sung.  Ilia  <>X|M-ri<>n«f  as  n 
translator  of  old  ITmtnval  luillad*  has 
helped  him  in  this,  hut  bt-  lias,  in  addition, 
a  naive  vigor  excellently  suited  lo  this  sort 
of  composition.  We  take  this  poeni  from 
"The  Vineyard." 


•  ■•“i  W.o*  ■■  Y..»  Cm.k,  Horn. 

I net  all  •  V  il»«Jr»»lK  Kara  »•  fair  - 

r*»«*  «•*  *»•*•  namitf  aster  In  any  r 

m  •!•»!•,  t **r%.  •*»*•*.  eu..  utt<|  it  does  not 

•a#  rent  in  <  peral*, 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

hy  ••'H  astar  (wwasure  |r«un  ear  Mitiif 

•H«*a  foa.a#  atraatn.  Wesar  ■#•*•  el* 

•••«  '»•.  Csi’l  iri  o*t  of  «r^r,  Its  oast  a  A 
rratif  swell.  Wr.te  lor 

HI AO Aft A  HTDAA0LI0  EHOYHE  CO.  1 
r  0.  let  1001.  Chelter.  P*  ^ 


The  Holly  Hedge  of  Paradise 


Its-  Penitent  Thief 


MOTOR  AGK  sell*  for  to  cent*  ■  copy.  But 
we  will  lend  it  lo  you  all  through  four  grest 
motoring  month*.  June,  July,  August  and 
September  -17  lisuc*  lor  one  dollar. 

$1.70  worth  of 
MOTOR  AGE 
for  a  dollar  bill 

8end  your  dollar  with  the  coupon  below,  at 
our  rUfc,  and  send  it  now.  Your  subscription 
begin*  with  the  i**u*  of  June  jth. 

It  will  mean  a  $1.00  investment  for 
the  best  motoring  season  yet. 


IT  makes  you  intimately  familiar 
with  every  electrical  device  on 
your  car  or  motor  boat.  Telia 
you  how  to  avoid  electrical  trouble, 
bow  to  locate  it  and  bow  to  cor¬ 
rect  it.  Written  by  experts  in  such 
simple  teims  that  any  one  can 
understand  it. 

The  only  book  ever  written  that 
covers  every'  phase  of  electric  instal¬ 
lation  on  automobiles  and  motor 
boats.  Wnte  today  for  a  copy 
before  the  edition  is 
exhausted.  Sent  post-  Ajv 


Since  Adam  Best  had  sweated  and  Kvr 


Then*  no  gap  nor  opening  for  any 


Aotor  Age 


"The  Car  Owner’s  Weekly" 

Coupon  worth  70  cent* 
MOTOR  AGE 

912  South  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 
For  this  coupon  and  the  enclosed  one  dollar 
send  MOTOR  AGfc  for  the  seventeen  Issuer 
during  June.  July.  August  and  September. 


The  Packard 
Electric  Co. 


Warren.  Ohio 
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An.rn.-n  EWnh  Not-  Co  .  Y-k.  N-  Y- 
DrlroM  Slovr  Work*.  Mick. 

E»mo«.  Df-ring  Co-.  CJ. 

n mil  distribution  and  national  appreciation. 
The  Kwlcr.il  i'  today.  ju»i  a*  the  name  tropin* 
the  national  Mandard  ol  l  ruck-btnckncy, 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company.  Dept.  K,  Detroit.  Mich 


w.v  ar*-  >«Ki*  inr« 
nf  |am 

.  itrujiv 

If  thikl  MiNwr>. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

fertsag.  f amide  at»f  «te»|*T  tfcaa  •»®1  H*OrfJre1ft#f>»u*TOf  fed 
Uartit.  eVarrbw*.  wa rtr««.  fvt.tie  fn-ae-d*.  V  nu  fit  lw  ***** 
Ur~  Cw|im»lM»l  Far»  Feoff.  (1  aim.  no. 

WARD  FENCE  C©~  743  Mala  St.  DecAtv.  lot 


.1  Under  &  Co  Grand  krfcsJlu 


-.rAIr  and  eamly  rwt*4  fltliHT  **  *r*lh- 

»-*  ikrtn  »r  •*  *)l  »,r 

>1  in  tf..  Uii.d  a»d  l«  elatd*  »*«• 

,  .a-abU  ut(  »*«tl  <*  th-  f«.aa.»d  by 


We  P+1  frncH  in 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

b.  Complete  Painted  Ready  to  Set  Up 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


BEL' L AH  MILLER  AS  A  SCIENTIST 
SAW  HER 


TEN-YEAR-OLD  Beulah  Miller,  of 
Warren,  Rhode  Island,  seems  to  be 
themost  interesting  psychical  mystery  since 
Madame  Eusapia  Palladino  made  her  trip 
to  this  country  and  her  mystic  powers  were 
said  to  have  been  exposed.  Prof.  Hugo 
M  On*  ter  berg,  who  held  a  number  of 
seances  with  the  Italiuu  woman  and  after¬ 
wards  pronounced  her  a  fraud,  recently 
investigated  the  ease  of  Beulah,  and  his 
findings,  written  for  The  Metropolitai 
Magazine,  make  a  readable  as  well  as  an 
informing  story.  Then*  was  a  great  con¬ 
trast  between  Beulah  Miller's  surroundings 
and  the  setting  in  which  the  psychologist 
found  Palladino.  The  latter  was  iu  a  cheap 
lodging-house  in  a  section  of  New  York 
City  where  palmists  and  mediums  live. 
It  was  midnight,  the  room  was  dimly 
lighted  and  the  woman  Was  in  a  trance  at  a 
table  surrounded  by  spiritualistic  believers. 
When  he  went  to  the  Miller  home.  Ill- 
found  the  child  among  her  toys  in  her 
mother's  kitchen,  and  the  general  surround¬ 
ings  could  not  have  been  simpler  and  more 
peaceful.  Everything  breathed  sincerity 
and  naivete  and  the  absence  of  fraud.  But 
more  assurance  had  little  effect  upon  the| 
scientist:  ho  prooeedod  to  ascertain  and 
examine  the  facts.  He  writes: 

The  claims  an*  very  simple.  Here  is 
school  child  or  ten  years  who  is  able  to  read 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  present  anything  of 
which  he  is  thinking.  If  you  take  a  card 
from  a  pock  and  look  at  it.  and  still  belter, 
if  several  people  look  at  it.  and  last  of  all 
if  her  mother  or  sister  look  at  it.  too.  Beulah 
will  say  at  once  which  card  it  is,  altho  she 
may  stand  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
room.  She  will  give  you  the  date  on  any 
coin  which  you  have  in  hand:  in  a  book  she 
will  toll  you  the  particular  word  at  which 
you  arc  looking.  Indeed,  a  sworn  affidavit 
reports  still  more  surprizing  feats.  Beulah 
gave  correctly  the  name  of  the  reporter, 
whom  nobody  else  knew,  and  the  name  of 
the  New  York  paper  for  which  she  U  writ¬ 
ing.  At  school  she  reads  words  written  on 
the  blackboard  with  her  back  turned  to  it. 
At  home  she  knows  what  any  visitor  is 
hiding  iu  his  pocket. 

The  serious-minded  man  who  is  disgusted 
with  spiritualistic  charlatans  and  their 
commercial  humbug  is  naturally  inclined 
hero,  too.  at  once  to  offer  the  theory  that 
all  is  fraud  and  that  u  detective  would  be 
the  right  man  to  investigate  the  case. 
When  the  newspapers  discovered  that  I  had 
begun  to  study  the  girl.  I  received  from 
many  sides  letters  with  suggestions  to  look 
for  certain  devices  with  which  stage  per¬ 
formers  carry  out  such  tracks,  such  os 
marked  cards  and  the  equipment  of  the 
magician.  But  whoever  thinks  of  fraud 
here  misunderstands  the  whole  situation. 

The  psychical  powers  of  Beulah  Miller 
were  not  brought  before  the  public  by  the 
child  or  her  family;  there  was  no  desire  for 
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To  the  Man  with  a 


Ventilating  Problem 

Y ou  remember  what  hot  weather 
meant  last  summer — stifling  rooms 
full  of  bad  air,  dulled  brains,  lag- 

S'ng  hands,  part  of  your  office  or 
ctory  unusable  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

You  can  stop  all  this  at  once  and 
forever  by  installing  the 

Slu  Pi  6  VA  111 

I*  so.  u  •.  **r.  owi 

Ventilating  Fans 

Even  where  conditions  are  wont 
these  fans  will  keep  a  room  full  of 
fresh  pure  air  all  summer,  either  forcing 
out  the  bad  air  or  blowing  in  a  steady, 
cool  stream  from  outdoors. 

The  time  to  act  it  now.  htfort  hot  weather 
come*. 

Write  u.  giving  «e  .nd  locuon  of 


whether  you  **i*h  to  drive  the  fan  by  belt  at 
electricity,  and  if  b v  electricity  what  current  you 
have  voliage.  cycle*.  ph**e.  etc. 


Itage.  cycle*,  phaw. 

Our  neare*  engineer  will  advue 
proper  fan  to  uar.  There  i*  no 
espenie  lo  you. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  FAN 


Tho  Propoll. r 
Typo  Fona  are  for 
uw  where  large  vol¬ 
ume*  of  air  are  to 
be  handled  without 


of  the 


sr/Jz-z 

aa*h  ol  window  or  in 
wall  or  parttfioo,  and 
force  the  foul  a*  out¬ 
door*  or  into 


Boo*  lot  No.  DP}  douribot  Huso  Fan. 

r*"3L  Sturtoran*  Ready -to- 
Run  V entilating  Set* 
•re  u»ed  when  imaller 
volume*  are  required.  ot 
u|deor.ble  to 
1  or  Mtpply  •»  a  d»- 


Bookltt  No.  DRi  ducribu  tktio  Soli. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO 

Hyde  Park  Bcloo.  Mam. 


notoriety,  and  in  spite  of  the  very  modest 
circumstances  in  which  this  carpenter's 
family  has  to  live,  the  facts  became  known 
before  any  commercial  possibility  suggested 
itself.  The  mother  was  startled  by  Beulah’s 
psychical  gifts,  because  she  noticed  two 
years  ago  that  when  the  family  was  playing 
"Old  Maid."  Beulah  always  knew  in  whose 
hands  the  dangerous  queen  was  to  be  found. 
Then  they  Itegan  to  experiment  with  cards 
in  the  family  circle,  and  her  ability  to  know 
of  what  the  mother  or  tho  sister  was  think¬ 
ing  became  more  and  more  interesting  to 
them.  Slowly  her  school  friends  began  to 
notice  it,  and  children  in  the  Sunday-school 
told  the  minister  aliout  Beulah’s  queer 
mind-reading.  All  this  time  no  newspaper 
had  known  about  it. 

One  day  the  minister,  when  he  passed  the 
house,  entered  and  inquired  whether  those 
rumors  ware  true.  He  had  a  little  glass  full 
of  honey  in  his  pocket,  and  Beulah  spelled 
the  word  honey  at  once.  He  made  some 
tests  with  coins  and  every  one  was  success¬ 
ful.  This  minister,  Reverend  II.  W.  Wat- 
jen,  told  this  to  his  friend.  Judge  Mason.  I 
who  has  lived  in  Warren  for  more  than 
thirty  year*,  and  then  both  the  minister 
and  the  judge  visited  nqteatedly  the  near-by  | 
village  where  the  Millers  live,  performed  a 
large  number  of  experiments  with  cards  and 
coins  and  words,  and  became  the  friendly 
advisers  of  the  mother,  who  was  still 
troubled  by  her  doubt  whether  these 
supernatural  gifts  of  the  child  came  from 
God  or  from  the  devil.  Only  through  tho 
agency  of  theoe  two  well-known  men.  the 
Baptist  minister  and  the  judge,  was  tho 
public  informed  that  a  mysterious  case 
existed  in  the  ncighliorhood  of  Warren,  and 
when  the  newspapers  liegan  to  send  their 
reporters  and  the  strangers  camo  to  s««e  the 
wonder,  theoe  two  men  decided  who  should 
<ee  the  child.  Of  course  commercial  propo¬ 
rtions,  invitations  to  give  performances  on 
•he  vaudeville  stage,  soon  tx'gan  to  pour  in. 
but  with  indignation  the  mother  refund  to 
listen  to  any  such  idea.  Because  of  my 
scientific  interest  in  such  psychological 
puzzles,  the  judge  and  the  minister  turned 
to  me  to  investigate  the  case.  It  is  evident 
that  this  whole  social  situation  lacks  every 
ivablo  motive  for  fraud. 


Go  Fishing 

WITH  OLD  PETE 

His  camp's  down  on  Moobthcad  Lake. 
He  know*  every  fishing  pool  from  Kinro 
to  Canada.  He  will  show  you  trout  and 
salmon  fishing  that  in  3  days  will  take  10 
yean  off  your  age. 

Pete  is  one  .  of  nearly  1000  registered 
guides  in  the  Maine  fishing  country,  and 
there  are  SOOO  lakes  and  streams  full  of  hun¬ 
gry,  fighting  game  fish. 

Id  Maine  Woods 

Pete'*  Rome  cook- 
broiled  fish.  fried 
potatoes,  griddle  cake* 
and  maple  syrup,  hot  bis- 
cuit, coflee.  He’ll  nuke 
you  think  camp-lire 
cooking’s  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

It’*  the  greatest  out¬ 
ing  in  America:  it’* 
EASY  TO  GO. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 
“I  Ge  A-FUhtot"  and  "Main*  Caid.*" 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Rows  724,  So.  Station.  Bo.taa.  Mass. 


Wm.  J.  Bryan,  Orator 

■  truly  b ays:  • -  1  i 

"  Th.  »**  ol  oratory  ha*  not  |M»rd:  nor  will  it 
At  loo*  a*  thrte  at.  human  right*  to  br  defended; 
a*  long  a*  thrrr  are  Rre»  intrmU  lo  br  guarded; 
a*  Ion*  a*  th*  wrllarr  ol  nation*  I*  a  raallrr  lordii- 
cuaatoo;  to  Ion*  »*"  public  tpraklng  have  lit  place  " 

We  lute  recently  publithed  Mr.  Bryan’*  l*r»t 
speeches— including  his  oration*  on  a  vast  range 
of  subjects,  a*  well  at  his  ( lietter  known  I  txtlitiml 
speeche*— in  two  neat  cloth  \  olumes.  These  can 
be  obtained  from  your  Book-dealer  at  f  I  a  vol¬ 
ume  ;  or  the  2  volumes  will  l»e  sent  postpaid  by  us 
on  receipt  of  price  and  1  Sc  additional  for  postage. 


"  N«  •  ft*  M«* 


tint  II 


ItOf 


pronounce  Mr 
In  tha  Kngllth 


Mr.  Bryan  thr 
laacuts*." 


FIKK  4  WACRALLS  COWART  N—  Tarh  ul 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Pollard- 
Ailing  Mail  List  Machine, 
Complete;  Relievograph  and 
Printer.  Perfect  Condition. 
Write  W.  N.,  P.O.  Box  103, 
Madison  Square,  New  York. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


_  IM  MH  cf  ib.  Dtt ft  l«- 

i  cNiiviu  nr  rw  t»trtK*Tn|L  v 


This  impression  was  strongly  heightened 
by  the  behavior  of  the  family  and  of  tho 
child  during  the  examination  which  ITo- 
fessor  MQnsterbcrg  carried  on  during  tho 
three  weeks  following.  The  mother,  th© 
twelve-y w-old  sister  Gladys,  and  Beulah 
herself  were  willing  to  do  anything  that 
would  make  the  tcot  difficult,  and  Professor 
MQnsterberg  vouchee  for  the  honesty 


their  intentions 
proceed: 


in  the  experiments. 


$5 


.III  iaha  »  f 


If  fraud  and  humbug  may  certainly  Ik* 
excluded,  the  wiseacres  will  say  that  tho 
results  must  then  have  been  a  matter  of 
ehanoe  coincidence.  No  one  can  deny  that 
chance  may  sometimes  bring  surprizing 
results.  It  may  happen,  if  you  are  asked  to 
call  4  name  or  a  figure  of  which  anot  her  man 
is  thinking,  that  you  will  strike  the  right 
one.  Moreover,  recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  there  is  much  natural  unifor¬ 
mity  in  the  thoughts  of  men.  Certain 
figures  or  names  or  things  more  readily  rush 
to  the  mind  than  others.  Hence  the 
chances  that  two  persons  will  be  thinking 
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of  the  same  figure  are  much  larger  than 
would  appear  from  the  mere  calculation  of 

probabilities.  Yet  oven  ir  we  make  the  .  f* 

largest  possible  concession  to  happy  eo-  J 

incidences,  there  cannot  remain  the  slight- 

est  doubt  that  the  experiments  carried  on  ‘ 

under  standard  conditions  yielded  results  ^ 

the  correctness  of  which  endlessly  surpasses 

any  possible  accidental  outcome. 

We  may  take  a  typical  illustration.  I 
drew  cards  which  she  could  not  possibly  olFjkl 
gcc,  while  they  were  shown  to  the  mother 
and  sister  sitting  next  to  mo.  Beulah  sitting  FWjpftvl 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  first  JH 
was  a  nine  of  hearts;  she  said  nine  of  hearts. 

The  next  was  six  of  clubs,  to  which  she  v|Ml 

said  first  six  of  spades;  when  told  it  was  not 

spades,  she  answered  clubs.  The  next  was 

two  or  diamonds;  her  first  figure  was  four; 

when  told  that  it  was  wrong,  she  corrected 

herself  two,  and  added  diamonds.  The 

next  was  nine  of  clubs,  which  she  gave 

correctly;  seven  of  spades  she  called  at 

first  seven  of  diamonds,  then  spades;  jack  \\rt  \  .  q 

of  spades  she  gave  correctly  at  once,  and  so  w  \V  hnn  I 

on.  Ono  other  series:  Wo  had  littlo  card-  FT  1 1 1 1  I 

board  squares,  on  each  of  which  was  a 

single  large  letter.  I  drew  any  three,  put  __rp  ivjrv- 

the-m  into  the  cover  of  a  box,  and  while  the  I  1  liNL/. 

mother,  Gladys,  and  I  were  looking  at  the  I  receive 

three  letters,  Beulah,  sitting  Iwsido  us.  JJ 

looked  at  the  ceiling.  The  first  were  Can  QC 

K-T-O.  She  said  R-T-I.  When  told  it  kl^Lwavs  f 

was  wrong,  she  added  O.  The  next  were  nignwavs  t 

8-U-T;  she  gave  .H-U.  ami  then  wrongly  Phlladelph 

It-P-Q.  and  finally  T.  The  next  were  •  •  p  f 

N-A-R;  she  gavo  O-N-A-8-U.  The  follow-  Slppi, 

ing  D-W-O,  she  gavo  D-W,  but  could  not 

find  the  last  letter.  It  is  evident  that 

every  one  of  the  cards  gave  her  fifty-two 

chances,  and  not  more  than  one  in  fifty-two 

would  have  been  correct,  if  it  were  only 

guessing,  and  as  to  the  letters,  not  more 

than  one  among  twenty-six  would  have-  and  a  good  garai 

l>een  chosen  correctly  by  chance.  The  you  find  one  you 

given  example  demonstrates  that  of  five  garage  man  whe 


MOTOR  OIL 


go  together.  When  have  shown  an  tniirt  absmer  of  carbon 
d  the  other.  For  the  accumulation. 

as  the  interests  of  his  pcrfcct  lubrication  is  obtained  at  all  times 
gives  them  the  best  jn  any  ^  0f  car.  You  will  find  that 
llessof  profit  or  price.  your  consumption  is  reduced 

Oil  gives  maximum  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  by  the  use  of 
n  consumption.  Many  Texaco  Motor  Oil.  This  means  con- 
ring  long,  hard  runs  sidcrable  saving  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
illon  cant  at  mort  good  garages  and  «uPply  shops.  For  instructive  and 
Maintaining  a  Motor  Car,"  address  Dept.  D, 


fl  vo  after  one  or  two  wrong  trials . 

I  leave  entirely  out  of  consideration  the 
marvels  of  mind-reading  which  were  so-  4  Washington  Street,  New  York  City, 
cured  by  the  judge  and  the  minister,  the 
male  and  the  female  newspaper  reporters. 

Itefore  I  took  charge  of  the  study  of  the 
ease.  I  rely  only  on  what  I  saw  and  of 
which  I  took  exact  notes.  I  wrote  down 
•very  wrong  letter  and  every  wrong  figure, 
and  base  my  calculations  only  on  this  en¬ 
tirely  reliable  material.  Nevertheless,  1 
must  acknowledge  it  as  a  fact  beyond  doubt 
that  such  results  as  1  got  regularly  could 
never  possibly  have  been  secured  by  mere 
coincidence  and  chance.  As  chance  and 
fraud  are  thus  equally  out  of  the  question, 
wo  are  obliged  to  seek  for  another  explan¬ 
ation. 

There  is  one  explanation  which  offers 
itself  most  readily.  We  saw  that  in  order 
to  succeed,  some  one  around  her.  preferably 
the  mother  and  sister,  who  stand  nearest 
to  her  heart,  have  to  know  the  words  or 
the  cards.  Those  visual  images  must  be 
in  some  one’s  mind,  and  she  has  the  unusual 
power  of  being  able  to  read  them  there. 

Such  an  explanation  even  seems  to  some  a 
very  modest  claim,  almost  a  kind  of  critical 
and  skeptical  view — a  mere  "case  of  mind- 


Kelly-  Springfield 


k.  Automobile  Tires 

The  fact  that  Kellv-Springfield  tires  are  made  strictly  by  hand  is 
important  because  land  construction  means  more  strength,  longer 
wear  and,  of  course,  less  expense  and  trouble  to  the  careful  motorist. 

3  KELLY -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY.  20  Vesey  St,  New  York 

^  w.«  w-wb  ft  U.  Ism*.  tVgmil.  Ctottmtt,  8*0  FrMClKd 

•“  >"“k "  " fr. ZZZ:  TL-w. o .  Buf.u. 

9  TS.  H.M.  TO.  a  1-V^,  c  0k»-  nr  T,r.  a  EuH-f  C».  T..M, 

I  1*4  .JO- <*-!«■».  U.  T.r.  *  tapr'T  O.  •  Js.S-'n.iU.,  n.. 
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“?■  The  judge  and  the  minister,  for 
«  V.  in  accepting  this  idea  of  her  pow- 
•It  foojmitive,  as  through  it  they 
ni'-d  any  belief  in  mysterious cUirvoy- 
md  telepathic  powers.  In  the  newV 
stork-*,  where  the  mysteries  grew 
geographical  distance  from  Rhode 
.  B»  ulah  was  said  to  be  able  to  tell 
or  dntes  or  facts  which  no  one  present 
It  was  asserted  that  she  could  give 
tes  on  the  coins  which  any  one  had 
(tucket  without  the  possessor  himself 
>K  t b-  iii.  or  that  she  could  give  a  won! 

on  w  hich  some  one  was  holding 
5*r  without  reading  it.  N'o  wonder 
M'  public  felt  sure  that  she  could  just 
discover  secrets  which  no  one  knows 
a  war.  of  far  distant  happening*.  It 
one  -tep  from  this  to  the  belief  in  a 
tic  foresight  of  what  is  to  come, 
‘■•t  unthinking  people  mind-reading 
i  this  fashion  over  to  the  w  bole  world 
<tiei*m.  In  sharp  contrast  to  such 
•*.  the  critical  observers  like  the. 
*nd  the  minuter  insisted  that  there  1 
1  into-  of  such  prophetic  gifts  or  of 
lepathir  wonders  to  Iw  found,  and 
thing  resolved  itself  simply  into' 
mind-reading.  Some  one  in  the 1 
arhood  must  have  the  idea  in  mind 
iw  fixedly  think  of  it.  Only  then 
»«■«•  in  Beulah's  consciousness. 

psychologist  says  mind-reading  is 
y  oln*rring.  either  consciously  or  [ 
w-iously,  the  changes  of  facial  ex-  | 
u  or  other  physical  movement*  of  the 
whose  thought*  are  being  read, 
an-  many  little  sign*  which  are 
only  to  the  expert.  He  goes  on  to 
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I  of  this  parlor  trick  and  the  Double  Grip 
orniancc,  the  one  who  claims  to1 
nind  of  the  other  is  more  or  less 
‘«n*  of  those  unintended  signs, 
ih* I'M*  slight  movement  impulse* 
follows.  But  we  know  from  ex- 
ot  \  cry  different  kind  that  such 
make  an  impression  on  the  senses 
m  i  the  man, 'and  yet  may  not 
“•  «o  consriousneai.  Even  those 
1  In*  game  of  mind-muling  in  the 
I  who  are  li«d  by  the  nmi  mo  ve¬ 
nd  the  hidden  coin,  will  often  say 
rt  sincerity  that  they  do  not  fed 
mints  in  the  wrist  which  they 
his  is  indeed  quite  possible, 
lit  -hocks  which  come  to  their 
reneh  their  brains  and  control 
ri  r.ts  without  producing  a  con- 
>tV”km.  They  are  led  in  tbci 
•lum  without  knowing  what  is 
1.  m.  The  physician  finds  the 
cases  of  such  happenings 
type*  of  his  hysteric  patients, 
not  hear  what  is  said  to  them  or 
-hown  to  them,  and  yet  it  makes 
ion  on  them  and  wi>rks  on  their 
y  may  be  able  later  to  bring 
memory  and  it  may  guide  their 
on  vccountof  their  disease  those 
-  do  not  really  reach  their  con¬ 
i'.  We  find  the  same  lack  of  sce- 
inir  or  feeling  in  many  cases  of 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
r*  •  •'  happenings.  All  of  us  can 
experiences  when  impressions 
r  •  yes  or  cars  and  vet  were  not 
»!  •  time,  altbo  they  guided  our 
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notions.  We  may  have  been  on  the  street 
in  deep  thought  or  in  an  interesting  con¬ 
versation  so  that  we  were  not  giving  any 
attention  whatever  to  the  way.  and  yet 
every  step  was  taken  correctly  under  the 
guidance  of  our  eyes.  We  saw  the  street, 
altho  we  were  not  conscious  of  seeing  it. 

a  clock  ticking  in  our  room 
working,  and  yet  if  the  clock 
This  indicates 


We  do  not  hear 
when  we  are  • 
suddenly  stops  we  notice  it 
that  the  ticking  of  the  clock  reached  u> 
somehow  and  hud  an  effect  on  us  in  spite  ot 
our  not  being  conscious  of  it.  The  scien¬ 
tists  are  still  debating  whether  it  is  l-*st  to 
auy  that  these  not-conscious  processes  are 
going  on  in  our  subconscious  mind  or 
whether  they  are  simply  brain  processes. 
For  all  practical  pur|M>scs.  this  makes  no 
difference.  We  may  say  that  our  brain 
gets  an  impression  through  our  eyes  alien 
we  sec  tho  street,  or  through  our  care  when 
we  hear  the  clock,  or  we  may  say  that  our 
subconscious  mind  receives  those  message* 
of  eye  and  ear.  In  neither  ease  does  the 
scientist  lind  anything  mysterious  or 
supernatural. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  the  experience  i 
with  Beulah  Miller  may  ultimately  be 
understood  through  these  two  principle*. 
She  has  unusual  gifts  and  her  performances 
are  extremely  interest  ing,  but  I  think  every¬ 
thing  can  Ik-  explained  through  her  sub¬ 
conscious  noticing  of  unintended  signs. 
Where  no  signs  are  given  which  reach  her 
senses,  she  cannot  read  any  one’s  mind. 
But  the  signs  which  she  ri-oeives  are  not 
noticed  by  her  consciously.  She  is  not 
really  aware  of  them;  they  go  to  her  brain 
or  to  her  suliconsciouH  mind  and  work  from 
ihore  on  her  conscious  mind. 


Your  Service— Instantly 


changing  speeds,—  nor  is 
there  any  danger  of  stalling. 

Electric  self-starters  and 
lighting  systems  on  other 
types  of  cars  have  awakened 

the  public  to  the  real  advantages  of 
the  rUitrie  automobile.  Why  not 
secure  all  of  the  advantages  of  elec¬ 
tricity  throughout  your  car. 

When  you  buy  a  Detroit  Electric 
you  get  the  benefit  of  one  system— 
electricity— not  a  complication  of 
several  systems. 

The  Detroit  Electric  has  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features  such  as  one-shert 
aluminum  roof,  aluminum  body 
panels  and  "closed-in"  fenders. 
This  adds  strength  and  lightness  to 
the  car  and  permits  of 
— —  a  beautiful  finish  which 

will  not  warp  nor 


Detroit  Electric  owners  use 
their  cars  constantly  from 
early  morning  until  bed¬ 
time  because  they  are  always 
ready  to  go  without  effort. 

It  is  easier  to  jump  into  a 
Detroit  Electric,  for  even 
two  or  three  blocks  through 
congested  traffic,  than  to 
walk.  There  is  no  annoy¬ 
ing  gear  shifting  required 
to  obtain  the  various  speeds 
or  to  heed  the  stops  and 
starts  of  traffic  officers. 

Owe  simple  movementof  the 
hand  gives  you  any  one 
of  five  speeds  in¬ 
stantly.  You  do  not 
need  to  * ‘acceler¬ 
ate’ *  your  motive 
power  before 
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KARL  HAGENBECK 

T"*  HOUGH  o  fishmonger  by  trade.  Karl 
1  Hagcnbook's  father  gave  some  of  his 
attention  to  exhibiting  wild  animals  in  a 
small  way.  Fifty-live  yearn  mjo.  when 
Knrl  was  twelve,  the  elder  Hogeobeck 
asked  him  whether  ho  intended  to  be  a  fish¬ 
monger  or  a  dealer  in  wild  beasts.  He 
advised  the  l>oy  to  sell  fish  for  a  living, 
because  it  was  far  less  precarious.  ”  I  'll  try 
wild  beasts,"  replied  Karl,  und  hefore  he 
was  a  year  older,  tho  youngster  was  not 
only  in  charge  of  his  father's  collection,  but 
was  increasing  it.  When  he  died  the  other 
day.  he  was  the  most  renowned  animal 
coUeetor  ami  dealer  in  the  world.  He 
stocked  nearly  all  the  cireus  menageries  and 
zoos  on  the  three  continents.  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell.  Secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  recently  described  his 
first  meeting  with  Hagenlwck.  and  the  New 
York  Times  quotes  him  as  follows: 

There  called  on  me  a  tall,  lean  man.  with 
a  bony,  weather-beaten  fare,  shaven  lips, 
and  a  short  grizzled  board  of  the  kind  known 
as  a  ‘‘chin-fringe.”  His  shrewd  and  kindly 
faee,  slow  speech  with  nasal  intonations, 
and  general  air  of  confident  but  watchful 
friendliness,  made  the  impression  of  an 
individuality  very  unlike  the  composite 
photograph  I  have  in  my  mind  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  I  know.  But  for  the  presence  of  a 
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ti.-rman  accent  and  the  ahsenee  of  the  to- 
bac-co  habit.  Karl  Hagenbeck  might  pass 
for  a  New  England  ship  captain. 

He  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  business  man 
with  a  strong  spirit  of  adventure  that  must 
have  led  him  into  many  losses,  and  as  he 
has  none  the  less  built  up  a  great  and  suc¬ 
cessful  business,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
he  also  knows  how  to  make  profits.  But 
those  who  deal  with  him  soon  learn  that 
they  may  rely  implicitly  on  his  directness 
and  candor  in  arranging  a  pure  hast*  or  sale, 
and  on  his  scrupulous  carefulness  in  carrying 
out  his  share  of  the  bargain. 

He  has  been  a  notable  pioneer  in  the 
handling  of  wild  animals.  He  is  an  able 
man  and  sees  that  the  crude  methods  do 
not  pay;  he  is  a  naturalist  with  a  genuine 
alT.ction  and  sympathy  for  animals  and 
in  all  his  handling  of  them  be  sees  to  it  that 
their  health  and  general  condition  are  the 
first  can. 
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Author  of 

'HowloSprah  la  Public' 

A  new  collection  of 
•oceeulu)  icciUlioni, 
■ketche>.>tonc>4>oem>, 
monologues.  The  fa¬ 
vorite  numUnol  lavor- 
Ite  authon  and  enter¬ 
tainer*.  The  hook  alto 
con  laimprac  tica  lad  vtca 
on  the  delivery  of  the  le- 
lactloni.  The  Unit  and 
belt  book  for  family 
rending,  for  teacher*, 
elocutionist!,  rx.tori. 


Hagen  beck  kept  his  animals  in  a  large 
park  at  Stellingen.  near  Hamburg,  where 
the  general  system  of  caring  for  animals  is 
a  model  for  the  whole  world.  During  his 
later  years,  be  never  journeyed  far  from 
homo  and  his  adventures  with  dangerous 
IreasU  were  few.  The  Timet  proceeds: 

But  year  in  and  year  out  the  intrepid 
hunters  ventured  into  jungle  and  forest  and 
•t*>l»pe  in  search  of  new  treasures.  And  it  is 
fortunate  that,  a  few  yiwrs  ago.  Hagenbeck 
-at  down  to  write  a  history  of  himself  and 
bis  business,  in  which  the  exploits  of  these 
during  men  an-  chronicled  in  most  generous 
terms  of  admiration.  This  hook,  entitled 
"llcuts  and  Men."  was  translated  into 
English  ami  published  in  England  and  here 
by  longmans.  <!n*  n  &  Co. 

By  the  time  that  Hagenbeck  decided  to  By  Dr.  Toby  Cohn.  Nerve  Specialist 
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Ilol  or  cold  drink*  when  nodal  whiU  travel- 
lav,  n»hin«c,  huntinir.  motoring,  plonking,  air. 
.  Kewp  baby  ■  milk  at  right  lotnpvratura.  or 
Invalid  •  hot  or  cold  drink  by  tha  Id.  all  night, 
without  hrat.  Ice  or  bother  o t  preparation. 

ICY  MOT  CARAFE  Ukra  rl«o  o t  un-.nl fry 
water  bottle  and  iiltchrr— Ido  I  for  night  u— 
ran  I-  bung  in  tilting  bracket  attach..!  to  wall 
at  U-I.lde  and  refreshing  drink  obtained  with¬ 
out  leaving  Id. 

ICY-HOT  JARS  and  ICE  CREAM  PAILS  — 

Pint*,  one  and  two  quarta-krwpa  iuwi.  nwata, 
oyatcr*.  vegeUblra.  rtc..  hot  without  Ore- 
doaiwrta  cold  ami  keerram  did  without  ic.  for 
*  day*.  In  absolutely  aaniury  glaaa  container. 
Ttw  KUig  ot  HoiiWt-  f.i  Co... 

No  Move  f*.an  th*  t  tr.Un.tr,  Anrpt  So  Sot- 
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vi-nlure  into  lb.-  dtmiain  of  wnling  his  busi-  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  and 
m  hod  grown  to  huge  proportions,  and  his  Edited. by  Francis  A.  Scratchier,  M.D.,  Chief 

h.  i.lquarters  was  one  of  the  prime  sights  in  n<  C.'linio,  Doca.r*  of  the  Ncrvoui  Svitrm  and 

Hamburg.  He  took  a  census  just  before  E'cclro  Diagnosis  and  Elcriro- 

w  riling  his  Iwok.  according  lo  which  "d  Bellevue  Ho.pital 

s..-:!iof™  Pwk -  inh.hi.cd  by  .h.n  “ 

2.000  animals  of  all  description*.  ’ 

\*  early  a*  IR»>4.  Karl  HageulK-rk  had  A  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the 
-  d  a  contract  with  C’as.-anova.  a  famous  principles  of  electricity,  and  the  latest 
animal  hunter,  whereby  the  latter  agrot-d  research  as  to  its  physiological  effects  upon 
to  -  II  whatever  animals  he  should  bring  to  ,hc  human  body,  together  with  a  con- 
Kun.pe  for  a  definite  pro^thu*  becoming  scrvaPjvc  discussion  of  j„  therapeutic  value. 
^  Among  the  subiects  treated  are:  Exp.a- 

v  ..roc  throughout  the  world  in  the  in-  IU,,on  of  APP?rf,8\  he.I'aWS 

i. -ro-u  of  the  Hagenbeck  firm.  (assn-  fraction  and  Other  Introductory  Rhysio- 

i'.va’s  first  contribution  consisted  of  two  '"deal  Observations;  Methods  of  Jnvcs- 
■1-  phants.  several  lions,  and  a  numl»  r  of  tigation;  Changes  in  the  Reaction  of  the 
iy.  is.  panther*.  antelopes,  gazelles,  and  Muscles  and  Motor  Nerves;  Electrical 
Mtriohea.  Investigation  of  the  Sensory  Organs  and 

A  few  more  such  consignments  plac-d  Electrical  Sensibility 
Hagenbo-k  on  a  secure  footing  as  the 
vorid’s  gn-at  ih-aler  in  animals.  In  the 
arly  seventies  he  and  Phi  liras  T.  Barnum 
*er*  doing  a  thriving  business  with  each 
it  her.  On  his  first  visit  to  Hamburg. 

3a mum  bought  815.000  worth  of  animals. 
v»id  Hagenls-ck: 

"He  was  touring  Europe,  he  told 
-  nr  h  of  new  ideas,  anil  as  I  was  able  to 
upply  him  with  sonu 
’  in  «  I  told  himaliout  the  raeing elephant 
*f  I  lia  and  <»f  the  use  of  ostriches  as  sad 
II'-  animals),  he  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
nviting  n»e  to  join  him  in  his  enterprise, 
kifti  a  one-third  share  of  the  profits 
>r» '  -red,  however,  to  remain  in  Hamburg 
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scriptions  of  the  I  .a test  Ways  of  Apply¬ 
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me.  in  |  “The  book  is  a  -afe  and  reliable  guide,  and 
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and  develop  my  own  business.  After  this 
Burnum  obtained  his  animals  exclusively 
from  me  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Bailey, 
continued  this  arrangement  until  1907, 
when  ho  disposed  of  his  business." 

Tho  largest  consignment  of  African 
animals  that  llagenbeckevor  received  came 
to  him  way  back  in  the  seventies,  when  the 
Dark  Continent  was  simply  alive  with  big 
game.  He  received  a  dispatch  from  Cassa- 
nova.  saying  that  he  and  another  Hagon- 
beok  traveling  agent  called  Migoletti  were 
on  their  way  to  civilization  from  the  interior 
of  Xubia  at  the  head  of  huge  caravans  of 
captured  animals.  Cassanova  added  that 
he  was  dangerously  ill  and  asked  Hagenbeck 
to  come  to  Suez  in  person  and  take  charge 
of  tho  animals. 

Ilagenbock,  accompanied  by  his  younger 
brother,  journoyed  to  Suez  and  there*  came 
face  to  face  with  an  extraordinary  sight. 
Ho  afterward  wrote: 


The  Howard  Watch 


THE  Chemist  has  a 
vital  place  today  in 
American  indus¬ 
tries  representing  a  yearly 
product  of  Fifteen  Billion 
Dollars. 

The  scientist  in  his 
laboratory  works  with 
instruments  of  great  pre¬ 
cision,  with  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  reactions,  and  with 
Howard  time. 

For  the  man  in  any  line,  who 
plans  to  achieve,  who  expects  to 


win  high  place  in  his  chosen 
calling,  there  could  be  no  better 
investment  than  a  Howard 
Watch.  Living  with  a  Howard 
is  the  surest  way  to  absorb  the 
accuracy,  the  punctuality,  and 
practical  time-saving  that  Amer¬ 
ica’s  successful  men  demand  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

A  Howard  Witch  ii  alwavi  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  ii  fixtJ 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  at¬ 
tached-front  the  17-jcwel  {JouHt 
rtUrr)  in  a  Cre»cent  Extra  or  Boil 
Extra  gold-tilled  case  at  #40,  to  the 
21-jewel  at  #150,  and  the  Edward 
Howard  model  at  #350. 


Not  every  Jeweler  can  mII  you  ■  HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD 
Jeweler  In  your  town  and  talk  to  him.  He  la  a  Rood  man  to  know. 

Admiral  SlRabee  ha.  written  a  little  book.  "The  Lor  of  the  HOWARD 
Watch."  RivInR  the  record  of  hie  own  HOWARD  In  the  V.  S.  Navy.  You'll 
enjoy  It.  Drop  ua  a  poet  card.  Dept.  O.  and  we*U  tend  you  a  copy. 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Ristev  Tent-Couch 


kLA N  T  >.>.!*  J  .Mtf»tr4M*l  lot  ldren. 

f  1!  Rf.4  for  I  Hi  ttrst*  4  Cfa'^c  No.  10 

FRED  MEDART  MFC.  CO..  J 

Crtufigm  Ontfttiert 


Medarts  Outdoor  Home  Gymnasium 


On  entering  the  station  at  Sue/,  wo  were 
greeted  by  sumo  of  our  propped ivo  pot-*, 
for  in  another  truiu  opposite  we  saw  several 
elephants  and  giraffe*,  who  pu.-hed  oul 
their  heads  to  welcome  us.  This,  however, 
scarcely  prepared  us  for  what  met  our  gaze 
when  wo  reached  tho  Suez  Hotel.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sight  which  tho  courtyard 
presented.  Elephants,  giraffe's,  antelopes, 
and  buffaloes  wore  tethered  to  the  palms; 
sixteen  great  ostriches  were  strolling  about 
Iooro;  and  in  addition  there  were  no  fewer 
than  sixty  large  cages  containing  a  rhinoc¬ 
eros,  lions,  panthers,  cheetahs,  hyenas, 
jackals,  oivots.  caracals,  monkeys,  aud 
many  kinds  of  birds. 

It  was  naturally  no  easy  matter  to  trans¬ 
port  this  immense  collection  of  wild  beasts  I 
to  Europe.  Tho  amount  of  food  required 
was  enormous.  Beside*  the  hay,  bread, 
and  sundry  other  vegetable  foods  which 
wore  noodod  for  the  elephants  and  other 
herbivore*,  wo  also  took  along  with  us 
about  a  hundred  nanny-goats  in  order  to 
provide  the  young  giraffe**  and  other  baby 
animals  with  milk.  When  these  goat*  were 
no  longer  able  to  supply  us  with  milk  they 
were  slaughtered  and  given  to  the  young 
carnivores  to  devour. 

Tho  journey  to  Alexandria,  where  wi 
wore  to  ombark  for  Trieste,  waa  by  no 
means  uneventful.  On  tho  way  to  the 
station  tho  ostriches  escaped,  and  were  only 
recovered  after  considerable  delay.  Then 
one  of  the  railway  trucks  caught  Are,  en¬ 
dangering  tho  entire  menagerie;  and. finally, 
wo  were, furnished  for  the  last  part  of  the 
journey  with  a  drunken  engine-driver  who 
nearly  burst  his  boiler.  Moreover,  the 
poor  creatures  were  so  closely  packed  to¬ 
gether  that  it  was  impossible  to  food  them. 
We  traveled  all  through  the  night  and  ar-  I 
rived  in  Alexandria  at  ti  a.m.  Here  we 
joined  forces  with  Migolctti’s  caravan.  The  : 
whole  of  the  next  day  was  occupied  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  in  general  attendance  upon  my 
unfortunate  beasts,  which  had  suffered 
considerably  from  their  long  train  journey. 

However,  at  last  they  were  all  safely 
deposited  on  deck  and  the  passage  to 
Trieste  was  accomplished  without  serious 
mishap.  Our  arrival  at  that  port  caused 
great  excitement  among  the  townsfolk. 
And  small  wonder!  No' such  collection  of 
wild  beasts  had  ever  before  bi.ui  eu  in  ' 
Europe.  The  united  caravan*  of  Ca*sa- 1 
nova  and  Migoletti  included,  apart  from  the 
smaller  creatures,  five  elephants,  fourth  ti 
giraffes,  four  Nubian  buffaloes  a  rlimoo  ro?. 
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twelve  antelopes  and  gazelles,  two  wart- 
hogs.  four  aardvarks.  and  do  fewer  than 
sixty  carnivores.  Among  the  latter  there 
were  seven  young  lions,  eight  panthers  and 
j  cheetahs,  thirty  hyenas,  and  many  smaller 
representatives  of  the  eat  tribe.  There 
were  also  twenty-six  ostriches,  of  which 
sixteen  were  full-grow  n  birds.  Oneof  these 
[a  female,  was  the  largest  specimen  I  have 
ever  seen.  This  hen  could  easily  reach  a 
cabbage  which  I  placed  eleven  feet  from 
the  ground. 

Pretty  nearly  the  w'hole  population  of 
Trieste  must  have  turned  out  to  watch  us 
unload.  And  whenever  an  elephant  or  a 
giraffe  came  sprawling  across  in  the  crane 
1  a  roar  of  delight  would  go  up  from  the 
multitude  on  shore.  It  was  truly  marvel¬ 
ous  that  we  ever  reached  the  railway 
station  without  an  accideut.  for  the  crowd 
jin  the  streets  was  enormous,  and  we  had 
I  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  making 
,  our  way  through.  We  traveled  to  Ham- 
j  burg  via  Vienna.  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  and 
j  as  some  of  our  possessions  found  new’  homes 
in  the  Zoological  Cardens  in  each  of  those 
j  cities,  our  nutuliers  were  greatly  reduced 
I  by  the  time  we  dually  arrived  at  our  desti¬ 
nation. 

A  good  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  some  of 
|  llagcnlirck**  business  deal*  may  be  gained 
I  from  this  story-  taken  from  The  Tints: 

In  1905  the  German  Government  asked 
him  whether  he  could  w-curc  I, (MX)  drome¬ 
daries.  provide  each  with  a  suitable  saddle. 

!  transport  them  from  Hast  Africa  to  German 
Southwest  Africa,  a  distance  of  thousands 
of  mill's,  and  deliver  the  lir»t  shipment,  to 
,  consist  of  between  3110 and  100  U-asts,  with¬ 
in  the  short  space  of  t lifts*  months. 

**I  can."  said  llagrnlicck. 

He  set  to  work  without  losing  a  moment. 
Ilis  two  sons,  together  with  several  of  bis 
most  trusted  veterans 


Men  Who  Wear  No  Garters 

will  wear  them  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  as  soon  as  they  try 


PAD 

Boston  Garter 


The  Baldwin  Camp  Lamp 


and  so  realize  their  gratifying 
neatness  and  absolute  comfort 


hun 


Lisle  25c  mm i  Sold 
Silk  50c  ©  Everywhere 

Holds  Your  Sock 
Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

So  light,  easy  and  comfortable 
lhat  you  forget  you  have  them  on. 
GEORCE  FROST  CO..  MAKERS.  BOSTON 


f.')Do  Your  Printing 

f  Vt  rif'ilUh.  ImwiWw.  n«*«»*.lHr.  I’n  »4  f 


including  Josef 
Menges,  were  nudicd  to  Hast  Africa  to 
j-fun*  the  drumcdarii-*  then*.  In  the 
meantime.  Hagi-nbeck  practically  inv«*nt«*d 
a  suitable  saddle 


The  .Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  whcic  education  and  culture 
arc  truly  esteemed. 


none  of  the  makes 
available  was  quite  what  was  needed,  and 
I  ordered  one  thousand  of  them  from  Ham¬ 
burg  saddlcinakcr*. 

Next  I  a  steamer  outright, 

built  stall-  in  it  for  the  beasts,  tilled  it  with 
j  suitable  fodder,  and  sent  it  full  steam 
ahead  t*»  Host  Africa.  At  the  various  port  - 
to  which  the  dromedaries  •♦ecu  red  by  the 
Hagenbcck  agents  had  Ixen  ni.*hcd  the 
steamer  picked  up  a  total  of  UK  of  the 
animals,  and  proceeded  to  Swakopniund  in 
German  Southwest  Africa.  On  its  arrival, 
well  within  the  stipulate*!  throe  months, 
only  six  of  tin-  l»'a-ts  had  perished  in 
transit-  an  amazimrly  low  numtier.  which 
spoke  Volumes  for  the  excellent  system  of 
the  Hagenbcck  organization.  The  other 
shipment'  followed  in  duo  course.  The 
German  Government  was  so  eminently  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  hand  line  of  this  n-markahh 
!  order  bv  !lmEenl***k  and  tho  quality  of  the 
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Income  on  Investments 

A  wise  investor,  in  considering  invest¬ 
ment  securities,  will  first  satisfy  himself 
as  to  their  soundness.  Unless  he  is  buy¬ 
ing  for  long  time  investment  he  will 
next  make  sure  of  their  marketability. 
The  third  consideration,  and  one  which, 
while  of  importance,  should  he  second* 
ary  to  the  others,  is  the  income. 

We  have  prepared  a  circular  which 
describes  several  corporation,  short 
term,  and  railroad  securities  that  pos¬ 
sess  the  first  two  qualifications  and  that 
yield  incomes  of  from  4.65%  to  6%. 
We  will  l»e  glad  to  supply  this  circular 
to  you  if  you  are  interested. 

Ask  for  Circular  E-444 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


140  Broadway 


Capital  aad  Surplni,  -  - 
Drpouti, . 


$30,000,000 
177. 
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paid  a  visit  lo  this  unique  place  and  per¬ 
sonally  inspected  the  ostriches,  big  and 
littlo,  which  inhabited  it- 


D 


NICK  CARTER'S  FATHER 

'ART  AOS' AS,  Dumas’  hero,  who 
is  generally  recognized  as  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  fictitious  adventurers,  appear*  in 
a  long  series  of  novels,  but  as  compared 
with  Nick  Carter,  the  daredevil  detective, 
the  intrepid  Frenchman  liad  a  sadly  limited 
career.  Wo  have  it  from  Frank  M. 
O'Brien,  writing  in  the  New  York  Preu, 
that  Frederick  Van  Rennselaer  Dry  has 
written  forty  million  words  about  Nick. 
But  this  character  whose  adventures  are 
followed  by  thousands  of  boys  -and  a 
goodly  number  of  men  of  distinction — is 
by  no  moons  the  only  one  Mr.  Dey  has 
used  os  a  hero.  It  is  said  that  he  writes 
forty  thousand  words  a  wwk.  enough  to 
make  a  novel  of  ordinary  size,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  him  to  reel  ofT  three  thousand 
an  hour.  He  has  used  a  typewriter  so 
much  that  the  muscle*  of  his  hack  and 
shoulders  nrc  abnormally  developed.  Last 
May  Doy  dropt  Nick,  supposedly  for 
good  and  all.  but  it  is  not  impndmblo 
that  he  will  pick  him  up  again,  as  lie  was 
compelled  to  do  in  the  caw*  of  Dr.  Quartz, 
Quartz  was  run  down  in  Kansas  City  by 
Nick  Carter  and  the  lawk  ended  with  his 
body  dangling  from  the  gallows.  Ten 
years  later  the  publishers  sent  for  the 
author  and  said:  "The  public  wants  more 
of  Dr.  Quartz:  go  to  it."  Dey  assured 
them  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
because  Quartz  had  long  ago  expiated  his 
crime.  But  the  publisher*  would  not 
take  no  for  an  answer,  and  in  a  few  days 
there  came  from  the  presses  a  story  of  h<  w 
u  cyclone  had  struck  the  city  on  the  night 
after  Quartz  was  hnngcd.  lifted  the  roof 
off  the  dead-house,  and  whisked  the  old 
fiend  into  the  river.  The  doctor  was 
picked  up  and  carried  ashore  and  it  was 
discovered  that  life  was  not  extinct.  The 
rescuer  revived  him.  and,  a*  a  reward  for 
his  kindness,  he  was  slain  by  the  old 
villain.  Hen*  an*  some  of  Mr.  O'Brien's 
facts  about  the  author,  his  methods  and 
his  works: 

In  winter  he  does  his  writing  in  n  little 
office  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  you  sha'n't 
know  the  number.  His  name  isn't  on 
the  door  and  he  doesn't  welcome  callers. 
He  sits  there  eight  hours  a  day  ami  writes 
and  writes,  without  ever  stopping  to 
Scratch  his  head  for  an  idea  or  a  plot. 

"Where  do  you  get  your  plots?"  he  was 
naked. 

"Everywhere.  One  day  I  was  sitting  in 
a  window  of  the  Elks’  Club,  when  it  was  at 
Columbus  Circle.  I  saw  a  man.  evi¬ 
dently  a  workman,  conic  from  the  direction 
of  the  Park  and  stop  nt  the  fence  that  en¬ 
circles  the  monument.  He  made  some 
marks  on  a  picket  and  ran  away.  Five 
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In  tho  fall  of  1912  we  announced  the  policy 
of  Guaranteeing  500  Shaves  from  each  package  of  12 
Blades* 

This  guarantee  is  entirely  reasonable,  because 
the  sel f-contai ned  stropping  feature  in  the  AutoStrop 
Safety  Racor  nakes  stropping  so  simple  ar.d  effloient 
that  a  shaver  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  use  it* 
The  stropping  assures  long  life  to  the  blade  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  smooth,  cool  shaving. 

Fast  experience  has  shown  that  the  500  shave 
Guarantee  is  conservative. 

We  take  thia  opportunity  of  again  calling  the 
nature  of  this  Guarantee  to  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic* —  “Should  anyone  fail  to  get  at  least  500  Shaves 
from  eaoh  package  of  12  Blades  he  will,  upon  mailing 
them  to  us,  receive  In  return  enough  new  blades  to 
make  good  his  shortage. 
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Street.  A  third  man  came  along  and  did 
the  same  thing.  1  went  down  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  marks,  which  were  made  with 
chalk  of  different  colors.  I  think  there 
was  a  motormen's  strike  on  at  that  time 
and  these  were  strikers’  signals.  That 
was  enough  material  with  which  to  start 
a  new  story*  Of  course  I  made  the  plot 
more  important  than  a  motormen's  strike. 
I  used  a  South  American  revolution. 

“Another  time  1  was  on  a  Fulton  ferry¬ 
boat.  The  tide  swept  on  up  river,  and  as 
we  passed  under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  an 
envelop  came  fluttering  down  at  my  feet. 
Some  woman  had  tossed  it  out  of  a  street 
There  was  nothing  in  the 
enough  in  the  in- 


Y/OU  catch  the  soft 
*  echo  of  bubbling 
springs  and  feel  the  in¬ 
spiring  freshness  of  the 
woods  when  you  drink 


It  is  the  purest,  most 
palatable  of  mineral 
waters. 

Sparklingly  pure, 
Londonderry  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  sterilized 
bottles  hermetically 
sealed  at  the  springs 
in  New  Hampshire  s 
granite  hills. 

Reaches  your  table 
pure  and  palatable  as 
Nature  made  it. 


car.  no  doubt 
envelope,  but  there 

cident  to  form  the  flnt  chapter  of  a  thriller 
entitled  'A  Clue  from  the  Clouds.' 

“But  I  never  in  my  life  have  had  a 
complete  plot  in  my  head  when  I  sat  down 
to  write  a  story.  I  plunge  into  the  story 
and  let  it  take  me  wherever  it  naturally 
drifts.  Each  character  works  out  his  or 
her  own  destiny. 

“My  first  long  story  was  written  for 
Beadle  &  Adams  about  1884.  It  was 
'Green  Mountain  Joe,'  a  detective  story 
about  80.000  words  long.  In  1885  I  wrote 
for  The  American  Magazine,  which  Edward 
W.  Bok  had  just  started  in  Brooklyn, 
a  story  called  ’Perfumo  from  a  Withered 
Bouquet.'  Soon  after  Frank  Tousey  en¬ 
gaged  me  to  write  a  series  of  Handsome 
Harry  stories.  These  were  on  the  lines  of 
the  Jack  Harkaways,  then  so  popular  in 
England." 

The  first  Nick  Carter  story  was  written 
in  1889.  and  the  titlo  was  "Nick  Carter. 
Detective:  by  a  Celebrated  Author."  He 
took  a  contract  to  turn  out  one  story  a  week, 
and  kept  it  up.  except  for  two  short  in¬ 
tervals.  for  over  twenty  years.  "  I  found 
that  I  could  write  one  story  a  week,  all 
right:  and  I  managed  to  make  gains, 
besides,  so  that  at  one  time  I  was  twenty- 
six  stories  ahead  of  the  publishers.  This 
gave  me  leeway  for  vacations,  typhoid 
fevers,  and  other  pleasures."  he  told  me. 

The  Nick  Car  ten  were  at  one  time 
published  serially  in  six-thousand- word 
instalments.  If  the  readers  liked  them 
they  were  stretched  a  bit.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  Nick  was  "Trailed  Across  the 
Atlantic."  He  wrote  90.000  words  of  it. 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  other 
trails.  But  the  readers  wouldn’t  have  it 
stopt.  Nick’ a  adventures  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals,  where  he  was  disguised  as 
everything  from  the  Czar  to  a  gipsy  girl, 
delighted  them  and  they  bowled  for  more. 
The  story  had  to  be  stretched,  and  before 
it  was  wound  up  it  was  nearly  200.000 
words  long. 

Mr.  Dev  wrote,  altogether.  1.076  Nick 
Carter  stories.  They  totaled  approximate-  : 
ly  forty  million  words,  and  Nick  was  in  1 
every  chapter  of  it.  Some  authors  let  their 
heroes  go  away  to  eat  or  sleep,  while 
villain*  plot  and  heroines  are  bound  and 
g»gg»*d.  but  Dey  knew  that  his  readers 
wanted  the  detective  close  at  hand  all  the 
time  and  he  kept  him  there. 

You  might  think  that  forty  million  words 
aliout  one  character  was  enough  of  a  job 
for  one  man.  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Dey. 
While  trying  to  kill  time  in  between  the 
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lon  haul,,.  or  othar 
•fee*  U  d.,„ad. 


II  yam  h  m  pa  dillicatly 

ESK'jaf' 

mill you  ore  rupp/iW. 


rouMoao  ires 

Book  A  Walnut  Sts.. 
Philadelphia 

Cspltsl  14,000,000 
^  Surplus  to  Policyholders 
^fcworsr  18.500.000 


A  ropoisr 
arw  kook  oa 
the  Science  ol 


Chairs  &  Tricycles  \ 

Foe  Iot.IUo  .od  Crieeloo  _ _ 

1  &  Worthington  Co. 

412  Coder  Si..  Dnie.  0 


Nu-Pantz  Creaser 


By  GEORGE  E.  DAWSON.  Pb.D. 

Pro*  nf  Piv<Ko>*t>.llart<orC  S.itadof  Kelit'nus  Pidmtntr 
•The  reasonable  tone  of  Dr.  Dawson's  presenta¬ 
tion  of  hie  subject .  and  a  tota  1  absence  of  the  con- 
trover  ual  spirit  make  tills  one  of  the  most  admirable 
and  informative  essay*  on  Eufienico  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  as  yet  i  n  this  country.”— 7'Ac  Sett  I’ort  I'rtu. 

Cloth.  75  cents  net:  by  mail  82  cento 
FUNK  &  WAG  NALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 
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rr  Without 
Wahl  Insurance 
Mstrors  and  Loss 
Will  Surely  Creep  in. 

lington 


Adding  and  Subtracting 
Typewriter 

(Wahl  Adding  Mechanism) 

provides  a  perfect  check  on  every  operation  in  billing, 
order  writing,  statement  writing,  or  any  writing 
which  is  combined  with  adding  (or  subtracting) 
on  the  same  page. 

It  not  only  Hops  errors,  but  ance  of  accuracy  furnished  by 
it  Hops  every  possible  leak  which  our  Adding  and  Subtracting 
an  error  can  cause.  Typewriter.  As  a  time  and 

But  this  is  not  all.  Insurance  labor  saver  alone  the  machine 
usually  costs  money,  but  you  quickly  pays  for  itself  —  and 
pay  no  premiums  for  the  insur-  more. 

Send  hr  tur  W/r/.  "Tit  Nrw  Id M." 

wkidt  dttenhi  ikt  maek,  mt  mmd  its  um. 


Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

325-33 1  Broadway,  New  York  Branches  Everywhere 


ENdLS. 


Light*  and  Shadow*  of 

LIFE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


B,  Hon.  S.  D.  WOODS 

“The  skill  of  smarter  of  arts  I*  manifested  In  the 
ingenious  mingling  of  giaphic  recitals  of  thrilling 
event*,  humorous  Incident',  personal  reminiscence*, 
narratives  of  Journeys,  observation*  of  p'a<r*.and  the 
r  ..!  tSr. .  -  i  rruu'  of  tt'i  -  r>-v Ution*  of  the 


Httihgenar, 


A  Great  Story  of  the  Building  of  a  State 


lor,  of  atmnv 
ers  and  tlicir 
«.<  side  of  the 
upation*  and 


cat  State  build- 


Luo  »*»•.  d*u.  ST*  pirn  Mr.  Si  JO  Mt:  t>r  Bill  SIM 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York.  N.Y. 
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At  Last!  A  Perfect 
Vacuum  Cleaner 

at  a  Price  within  the  Reach  of  All 


I  “My  other  amusements?  Sailing  and 
fishing.  I  discovered  the  Sunapee  trout, 
and  I  once  held  the  record  for  casting  three 
flies  on  a  nine-foot  leader.  As  a  collector, 
mv  specialties  are  elephants  and  editors.” 

Mr.  Dey  was  admitted  to  the  l»ar  in  the 
same  class  with  Judge  Wam-n  \V.  Foster, 
who  is  a  great  friend  of  the  author,  hut  l>cv 
fouud  literature  more  alluring  than  the  law. 
He  gave  up  practise  in  1SS7. 

X irk  Carter  has  had  some  celchraW-d 

render*. 

"While  on  a  train  l>ound  for  Washington 
some  years  ago  I  came  across  Senator 
Hoar  reading  one  of  my  latest."  said  Dey. 
"He  confest  he  was  a  regular  sul«scril*er. 
and  I  sent  him  some  autographed  copies 
hound  in  morocco.  Thomas  H.  Rcc-d  was 
another  constant  reader  of  the  Carter *.  and 
I  was  always  sure  of  an  audience  with  him 
when  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  if  1  sent 
in  that  name. 

"When  Mr.  McClellan  was  mayor  he 
••alhsl  me  into  his  of!h*e  one  day  and  told 
I  me  that  he  and  his  friend.  Cass  Led yard, 
read  the  stories  with  delight  and  never 
missed  an  issue.  I  had  his  name  entend  1 
upon  the  complimentary  subscription  list 
1  at  once.  He  told  me.  long  afterward,  that  1 
he  never  started  for  his  home  in  Princeton 
without 


•  ..v  .  n  efficient  Vacuum 
kp.i.sU  price.  Tlie'lloiisc- 
will  clean  your  r  uns 
llraivdy  as  higher- priced 
•t  \  lr  or  type.  A 
r*  rvtry  ipeck  of  dill  into 
:  com  r  iled  willtin  the  ma¬ 
il**  I  :<1  ”i.«  Hub!  .ra»y  to 
run  LeraonK*  ho#c»  nni/lr* 
nr .  A  chili) can  upciaic  ic. 


After  A  Dusty  Run 
Clean  Up  With 


old"  Vacuum  Beater 

r  »  '.‘tli  Ik  .iter*  **  (our 
i  at),  which  loo*«fi 
i :  In  mg  it  to  the  surface 
t  f ir  c;iri**t  wlieic  it  is 
ifl-  1  into  tin*  iimclnnc. 
i*  hi  nr*  fully  suaiaii* 
.  Money  back  if  you 
ar«  not  rntirtTy  rali»* 
ht.l.  Order  today  and 
k  c  house  •cleaning 
t  .ny.  Or  write  foi  free 
W  cut alog  and  fur- 
t her  particular*. 
Prtce  $12.80 
for  a  limited 
tliue  only. 

Household  Mfg.Co. 

Dtpl.  A.  Sw*m»»U.  Pa. 


Just  a  fete  minutes  dusting  with  a 
cheesecloth  moistened  with  Liquid 
Veneer  restores  your  car  to  a  brand- 
new  appearance. 

The  dust,  dirt  and  grime  disappear  — 
the  mirror-like  finish  re-appears;  all  in 
the  one  easy,  simple  dusting  operation  — 
there  is  no  drying  to  wait  for. 

AutoTrial  Bottle  Free 

or  better  still. 


Send  for  one 
get  a  bottle  from  your  auto 
supply  dealer,  grocer  or  drug¬ 
gist  today — your  money  back 
if  you  arc  not  satisfied. 

Ill  KKAIO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

m  li««4  Wmmt  ImUm,.  BWI.U.  N.  Y. 


-YOUR  FREIGHT  CLAIMS- 

Adjusted  Without  Charge 

until  M>ttkmriil  b  made.  Our  cuu.tant  contact 
with  rail»«ad»  combined  with  our  e*|*«rl*iice  In 
lirlglit  claim  adjusting  enable*  u«  to  make  quick 
settlement,  bend  u»  your  claim.  toda>'. 

Industrial  Traffic  Aaaoclatlon 

6*>  IVrry  llulkUng  Philadelphia 


A  Model  Waitress 


Vie*  Carter  in  his  pocket. 
Lieutenant  William  Kcnncll  has  figured,  by 
tbe  way.  as  on©  of  A'irt'i  ehoasn  friends  and 
helpers." 


hvl|>  yourarll  with- 

OVt  tllntufblng 

other* 


SffVrile  U  liiindniffir  ltd  wt*l!  |i  M-fUl  A  flit 

for  »nvor\M«ion  Pth  e«  uirr^i.)  »»9ft*nHiip  Money 
rHun«l**'t  ‘iJirr  U*»Uy«  trial  il  untalMartnry 

Writ#  fmt  h.».Uc-l,  !»• 

m.ghwv  m  N\i’i  CO. 

21  Kim  Hi  reel  Me N.  V. 


IMPORTED  OLIVE  OIL  THE  BEST 

IS  UNDILUTED  AND  UNMIXED 


MOTHS-  INSECTS 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 


Turner  get*  $75  a  week  for  inking  in 
store  windows  ns  a  man  of  wax.  and  tin 
work  day  is  four  and  o no-half  hours 


\  mnw  loglilifroin  Rltu  M.  Mother.  M.D.  A 
k  w  btr.»k  w Inch.  pUlW  in  tin*  tun*l« of  the  growing 

!*fl.  Will  CUtvI'ICC  tO  UlC  iNMlily  CftlCICtlCV, 

net  fO«tcr  the  hitlirft  attribute*  of  womanly 
Imacirr.  fi.*ionrt;by  mail  li.io. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


£ood.  lull  that  is  a  lone  time  to  n*main 
mot  ion  lew  or  riin^l.  anil  he  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  it  for  that  lenirth  of  time  unites  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable.  Since  he  lx»?an 
posing  as  a  wax  figure  and  nieehaniral 
man  he  has  not  taken  a  drink  of  liquor, 
nor  a  chew  of  toliaeeo.  nor  has  he  smoked 
a  cigar  except  in  the  performance  of  his 
art.  Steady  nerves  are  msshsl  for  work 
of  this  kind,  ami  Turner  says  he  is  afraid 
I  if  he  does  any  of  these  things  his  nerves 
I  will  go  hack  on  him  and  he  will  lose  his 


FOR  GIRLS 


Nature's  Food 
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$75  a  week.  A  too  when  he  i-  working  as  a 
wax  figure  he  regularly  and  allow  - 

nothing  to  interfere  with  hi#  re->.  tight 
hours  of  sleep  he  requires,  and  never  fail' 
to  get  it. 

Turner  was  born  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
and  has  been  in  the  theatrical  and  »*»isi- 
BOM  allied  to  it  all  his  life.  li«  htai 
can-**r  as  an  usher  in  the  Tootle  Theater 
in  st.  Joseph,  for  whioh  he  received  no 
pay,  hut  got  two  pa"''  each  week.  He 
was  then  thirteen  years  old. 

Altogether  Turn.  r  ha 
years  before  the  public.  Leaving  St. 
Joseph  ho  went  to  New  York  and  for  year- 
lie  was  with  Bnrmim  A.  Maih  y  -  •  'sreu- 


SUNLIGHT  streams 
through  transparent 
FENESTRA  as  clearly  as 
through  a  bubble.  There 
is  no  obstruction — no  loss 
of  vigor-building  power. 
Every  ray  is  caught  and 
passed  along  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  within. 

It  keys  your  workers  to  that 
efficiency  which  reduces  acci¬ 
dents  and  mistakes;  means 
accurate  results  and  surplus 
production. 


Deere  &  Co. 
International  Harveiter 


Commonwealth  Pier* 
Gear  Grinding  Machine 
Co.  ol  Detroit 
These  and  scores  ol 
other  prominent  lac¬ 
tones.  are  Fcoestra 
lighted. 

Why  not  yours? 


require  no  repairs  or  alterations 
and  are  wind  and  weather  tight. 
They  reduce  lighting  bills  and 
insurance  cost. 

Every  detail  of  operation  is 
easy.  The  simplicity  will  amaze 
you,  and  when  you  consider  re¬ 
sults  in  both  direct  and  indirect 
economy,  you  will  realize  the 
sound  investment  value  in 
Fenestra  installation. 

Wr.tr  for  our  IKW  «  V.  191 J.  and  I.Wotur, 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

n„r»»  SI  Detroit.  Mich. 


you  urn  ns  goo*!  a- 
thin  urt."  Il<  n<  v 
sin*1**.  Tumor  -ay 
tl»'-  secret  of  rigi 
mind  ovit  matter. 
In  preparation  f<*r  i 
stall*.  Turner  thmv 
a  rigid  position 
him  perfeet  r*mtr» 
eluding  those  of  i 
most  important  **f 
Turner  must  not 
move  a  liair’i*  Im-a* 
cause  him  to  w  in  I, 
be  diHH-ll'il.  Tun 
ion"  who  can  do  1 1 
exception  that  lb* 
These  are  •’woul'i 
are  only  about  tw 
figure  men  in  th«'  v 


THE  LEATHER - BOUN D 

POCKET  SERIES 


Show-girls  and 


a  whole  lot  of  thing 
going  lief  ore  audien 
to  them  a  light  las l 
it  is  to  Turner.  To 


Tk.  Ur.  by 

Clltll  K>  RlYXOLM  it  MOWN, 
D.l>.  A  chainiingand  pointed 
dt,-n«ion  of  l he  un-ra  tiled 
,««MbUitie!.  In  Uie. 


Tfe  Cafl  uf  to  J»».  b> 
William  Euwt  Omni*. 
!>.  I>.  Thin*5  »«lh  rement- 
brnne  alwit  the  joy  that 
come*  of  real  and  coiisoca- 
lioc*  thirties 


East  23d  Stre«t,  NEW  YORK 


T  •  ni  c  •  f 

h  v 

Wll.M  %M 
%  1X4  if*  III 
The*  laieM  i 

economic*  a 

.1 1.N- 
:  '  AN. 

A  A  A  a  &  A 

1 1 1«  »\  t'» 

\  olili- 
.  and 
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say,  "Don't  sit  there;  that  is  a  dummy 
there." 

On  one  occasion  a  wax  museum  at 
Brighton  Beach  had  the  wax  figure  of  a 
(  policeman  in  front  of  it«  place.  As  a  jest. 

;  Turner  walked  up  in  front  of  the  police¬ 
man.  placed  one  hand  of  the  wax  figure  on 
his  shoulder  in  an  attitude  of  arrest.  A 
woman  and  two  children  came  by.  "Oh. 
mother,  see  the  funny  max  policeman  ar¬ 
resting  the  wax  man."  one  of  tho  children 
said.  Just  as  tho  woman  turned  Turner 
I  fell  forward  in  his  peculiar,  staring,  bump¬ 
ing  way.  The  woman  fainted. 

Turner  is  able  to  make  up  as  a  wax 
figure,  and  start  himself  into  a  crowd  as  if 
ho  had  been  wound  up.  He  will  walk  with 
his  legs  perfectly  rigid  as  a  wax  doll  might, 
and  he  can  walk  into  a  crowd  without 
batting  an  eyelash.  The  crowd  always 
parts  and  make  way  for  him.  There  is 
something  unesmny  about  the  performance 
that  always  gives  him  the  right  of  way. 

On  one  occasion  in  a  Kansas  City  drug¬ 
store  Turner  was  behind  tho  counter  fin¬ 
ishing  his  make-up  when  a  doctor  came 
in.  Turner  was  motionless  and  the  doctor 
walked  up  to  him  and  inquired  for  some 
article.  Then  the  doctor  saw  that  he 
had  addrwt  a  dummy,  and  asked  the 
clerk  what  he  was  doing  with  a  dummy 
behind  the  counter. 

"It's  a  wonderful  imitation."  said  the 
doctor.  After  making  his  purchase  the 
doctor  walked  to  the  door  and  looked 
around,  when  Turner  waved  his  hand  at 
him.  The  doctor’s  face  was  a  study. 

"I  have  had  them  tell  me  all  kinds  of 
funny  stories  in  order  to  make  me  laugh 
and  break  my  pose."  Turner  days.  "They 
have  even  tickled  my  hare  feet.  I  have 
had  them  hold  lighted  matches  as  close 
to  my  eyes  as  it  is  possible  to  do  without 
burning  the  wax  or  my  eyelashes.  But  it 
can't  be  done.  I  won't  smile  or  wink. 
The  secret  of  this  is  that  I  simply  concen¬ 
trate  my  mind  on  one  word.  That  word 
is  *no.'  I  have  that  word  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue;  I  think  of  nothing  else.  1  keepr**- 
pcating  it  over  and  over  in  my  mind.  If 
for  one  instant  I  shold  stop,  and  my  mind 
should  grasp  the  trend  of  the  story,  I 
would  laugh.  But  I  never  permit  myself 
to  get  that  one  word  out  of  my  mind." 

After  an  hour  and  a  half,  Turner  can 


Gcrrit  Fort,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Union  Pacific 

Room  52,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WHITE  PASS  *  YUKON  ROUTE 


COLORADO 

Plan  to  go  there  this  sum¬ 
mer.  There  is  health  and  a 
good  time  for  everyone  in  this 
wonderful  country. 

You  can  ride  or  tramp  where 
the  dead  levels  are  higher  than 
eastern  mountains;  fish  or 
hunt  in  sparkling  altitudes;  see 
Nature’s  show  places— Pike's 
Peak,  Colorado  Springs  and 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

Your  pleasure  begins  the 
moment  you  step  on  board 
one  of  the  fast,  luxurious 
trains  of  the 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric 
Block  Safety  Signals. 

Dustless  Roadbed.  Double  Track. 
Excellent  Dining  Cars. 

Th«  Union  Pacific  l«  til*  new  and  direct  route 
to  YellowMone  National  Park,  affording  tour- 
Ut  •  an  opportunity  of  «I»J«  Interior  ado#nr 
without  Inconvenience  or  delay. 

Far  /tWAff  partkulari  < alt  an  maraai 
rrarcarnfnfiW  or  oJJ~a$ 


Xinmi  Gay  tar  kola 
Fuhtni  Coma — Y*  * 


Yellowstone 
National  Park 


CrSee  it  this  summer  —  season 
June  15-Sept-  IS.  Excursion  fares 
for  the  Park  trip  by  itself  or  in 
connection  with  Pacific  Coast 
trips. 

^Jaunts  of  one.  two  or  more  day* 
(complete  tour  of  aks  day*  for  only 
tSS  SO),  in  Yellowstone  Park  will  sire 
you  e*perienr«s  to  be  gained  nowhere 
elac  on  earth  I 


Low  Summer  Tourist 
and  Convention  Tickets 


CrfTo  North  Pacific  Coaat  and  C« 


_ _ illfor- 

the  former  on  Bale  daily  June  to 
September,  the  latter  on  certain  dates. 
Through  sleeping  cam  direct  to  Oar- 
diner  Gateway.  the  original  and  north- 
em  Yellowatone  Pork  entrance,  from 
Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
from  the  Pacific  Coaat.  daily  during 
season.  Gardiner  1.  reached  only  via 
Northern  Pacific.  Personally  -  con¬ 
ducted  ricuraions  from  Chicago  week  ■ 
|y.  Write  foe  details  and  moke  your 
reservation*  early.  Address 

A.  M.  Cletaad.  Oao'l  PaaaV  Aiaat.  St.  Paal 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

Panama Pacific  E>po.,  Sa a  FraoMco.  IBIS 


Sent  FREE 

VACATION 

Wonder  Books 

Send  for  them.  Open  their 
mnps.  See!  There  nre  I  he  Whito 
Mountains — tho  N'ew  Hampshire 
and  Maine  Lakes  and  Woods — 
Cape  Cod — the  Berkshire  Hills — 

Mt.  Desert — and  a  glorious  sum¬ 
mer  sen-const  that  borders  fivo 
states — all  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 

The  Vacation  Land 

How  easy  to  put  your  finger  on 
some  wonderful  vacation  spot. 
How  delightful  to  select  in  ad¬ 
vance  your  very  hotel  or  board¬ 
ing  house,  to  know  tho  cost  be¬ 
forehand. 

These  bonks  Include  over  loro  New 
F-ngland  'scat Ion  resorts,  the  beat  ho¬ 
tels,  boarding  places,  ramps,  wilh 
rate*— v'rry  kind  of  pmctieiU  help  to 
find  the  right  vacation. 

Send  for  them  today.  natlnt  ml*" 
yao  tiff. 

Address  Vacation  Bureau 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

i  SIT. South  Station,  Boston 
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You  cdu  tell  tlie  Genuine 


his  Wood  Core 


A  Diplomat. —  She — "  Jack,  when  we  are 
married,  I  must  have  three  servants." 

He—"  You  xludl  have  twenty,  dear— 
but  not  all  at  the  name  time." — Anairera. 


There  is  only  one  “ Com po- Board.” 

It's  the  only  “wall-board”  made  with  wood 
slats  as  the  center  core.  There  is  none  other 
like  it. 

“Comoo-Board”  is  not  a  generic  name  for 
all  Wall  Board;  it’s  our  trade  name. 

I’nforturutcly  other  substitutes  for  lath  and  plaster 
sometimes  are  accepted  as  "Compo- Board  " 

" Compo- Board  "  is  easy  to  get  as  it  is  sold  by  dealers 
in  every  town. 

It  beasy  to  be  sure  you  get  "Compo- Board  "  because 
you  ran  easily  identify  the  wood  core. 

Jlust  thb  little  precaution  will  make  a  wonderful 
rrence  in  the  finished  job. 

Il  U  rrai-i.  mote  durable  than  lath  and  pladrr.  or  any  at  III 
■uhtfkutra.  |na  previous  lo  cold,  heal  and  rooUlure.  Ill  amootli 
•urtate  can  be  (KoniH  wilh  Mint .  kal»mlne  oi  wall  paper  -  whh 
or  without  panda.  III  ibe  o*U>  wall  buard  oa  which  you  .an  -airly 


Clever. — "  I  hail  a  poet  on  one  side  and 
n  millionaire  on  the  other." 

"  What  did  you  talk  about?  ” 

"  I  talked  to  the  poet  about  money  and 
to  the  millionaire  nlwut  the  intellectual 

life." — Life. 


Send  lor  actual  at  tuple  of  Corai 
put  ll  lo  any  test  lh»l  you  will 
pan-*  wilh  oiher  wall  hoards 
mltw  lour  fr*s  wide  and  one  to 
fret  lone  by  deslrn  everywhere. 


One  Chance  Left.—"  What  n  lively 
baby  !  ”  said  Flaherty.  "  Have  yc  had 
his  picture  took  yet,  I  dunno?  " 

"  Not  yet."  saiil  Fogarty,  the  proud 
father.  "  \Vo  thried  to.  but  afthor  an 
hour's  lost  labor  the  photygraftcr  ray- 
f  erred  us  to  u  movin'-pieture  studio." — 
Lippineott'a. 


is  tuaranteed  absolutely 
IJnen.  not  adulterated  < 
inferior  materials. 

The  1‘nitrd  Stale*  Gov. 
of  the  Department  of  Agrl 
cation,  pnawre-t  Rami 


A  Keen  Thrust. — •"  Edward  Everett 
Hale.”  said  a  lawyer,  "was  one  of  the 
guests  at  a  millionaire’s  dinner. 

“  Tlie  millionaire  was  a  free  spender, 
but  lio  wanted  full  credit  for  every  dollar 
put  out.  And,  ns  the  dinner  progrest, 
ho  told  his  guests  what  the  more  expensive 
dishes  hail  cost.  Ho  dwelt  especially  on 
the  expense  of  the  large  and  beautiful 
grapes.  each  bunch  a  foot  long,  each  grape 
bigger  than  a  plum.  He  told,  down  to  a 
penny,  what  he  had  figured  it  out  that  the 
grapes  hail  cost  him  apieoe.  The  guests 
looked  annoyed.  They  ate  the  expensive 
grapes  charily.  But  Dr.  Hale,  smiling,  ex¬ 
tended  his  plate  and  said: 

••  *  Would  you  mind  cutting  me  off  about 
Si. 87  worth  more,  please.'" — Chicago 
Hector  d-  Herald. 


al "  r1  ins  and  evaporating  power  of  all  knows 
textile  substance*. 

For  m!e  by  Indio*  dealer*  everywhere. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  we  ran 
direct  you  to  one  a  ho  CSS.  W  rite  us  lor  I— >k- 

kt  sod  Modes. 

SCHUCHTEN-RAMIE  COMPANY 

357  Fourth  Ave_  N.  Y. 


rest  for  ten  minutes,  and  after  this  relaxa- 1 
lion  he  con  go  at  his  work  again. 

One  of  Turner’s  stunts  is  to  smoke 
cigar  as  a  wax  figure,  lifting  the  cigar  to  | 
his  lips  with  the  jerking,  bumping,  irregu- i 
lar  motion  of  a  wax  arm.  He  can  smoke 
the  cigar  without  the  twitch  of  a  muscle 
by  a  process  of  suction.  The  smoke  he  ex¬ 
pels  without  the  movement  of  a  muscle, 
while  the  hand  drops  by  degrees  as  if  it 
had  been  wound  up. 

Turner  says  the  ability  to  impersonate 
a  wax  figure  is  a  gift  of  nature;  that  hu¬ 
man  wax  figures  are  born,  not  made. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Her  Reason.— Curate— "  I  am  glad  to 
*ee  you  eomo  so  regularly  to  our  evening 
services,  Mrs.  Brown." 

"  Yus.  Yor  sec,  mo  'usband  ’ates  mo 
goin'  bout  or  a  hovoning.  so  I  does  it  to 
spito  ’im." — Punch. 

Obliging.— Knicker—"  Did  you  move] 
to  the  country  in  order  to  bring  your 
children  up  to  play  on  the  grans?  " 

St'BBCna — "  No;  so  that  the  real-estate 
agent  could  bring  his  children  up  decently 
in  the  city." — Brooklyn  Life. 


More  Ancient.— "  They  say  that  chess 
is  the  oldest  game,"  remarked  the  Old 
Fogy. 

"  Poker  is  older  than  chess."  said  the 
Wise  Guy. 

"  How  do  you  know?  "  asked  the  Old 
Fogy. 

"  Didn’t  Noah  draw  to  i»airs  on  the  Ark 
und  get  a  full  house?  "  replied  the  Wise 
( J  uy . —  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


A  |-.u«»ninth  Visible  St  *11  means'  one-third 
•a>ol  on  the  ordinary  pried  machine.  No 
salesmen'*  salaries.  small  Irani  h  office  expense 
ami  low  overhead  expensr  make  possible  this 
exceptional  price.  Dor  ovoperativr  wiles  plan 
will  interest  you.  It  lells  how  you  can  save 
money  at  the  same  time  own  this  typewriter. 
Write  for  detail*. 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  Standard  Machine  foe  Twenty  Year* 

Hm  ell  ll*-  h*«rwt  imrr<H  Ririt(  *hl«»  key. 

KvH  for  clewaib*  riuJ  marini  Hm  k  *f».**"*r  T*b- 
•Utcf  Teo-mkir  rit4«*«i.  Prrfcct  t*>ueh-  Quick 
artit.a.  Atmolote  ahcnmcDt*  I’nlwriul  keytmrrf 

PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Dept.  77.  Union  Bank  Bid*..  PitUbur«h.  Pa. 
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Proof.— Marie— Are  they  in  love?  “ 
Mazie — “  They  must  he;  she  listens  to 
him  describe  u  hall  game  and  he  listens  to 
her  describe  a  gown." — New  York  Telegraph. 


Go  to 

MOUNT  DESERT 


Hint  to  the  Married.—  Stella—"  Some 
sav  the  high  eost  of  living  is  due  to  lack  of 
producers.” 

Bella— ••  I  find  the  l>est  way  to  make 
’em  produce  is  to  go  home  to  mother." — 
New  York  San. 


Off  the  Maine  Coast 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  surh  a  place.  The  marvel  of  it  if 
that  you  get  the  sea,  the  mountains  and  the  woods  -  all  together  on  this 

Isle  of  Enchantment 

Wild  mountains  rising  from  the  sea.  with  their  own  mountain  lakes. 
Deep  woods  with  their  own  trout  brooks  and  spots  of  exquisite  beauty. 
And  on  the  shore  the  beauty  and  summer  life  of  the  sea. 

The  moat  brilliant  yachting  in  America,  including  fleets  of  the  great 
yacht  clubs. 

Sailing,  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  wonderful  drives  overlooking  the  sea. 
and  sea  air  saturated  with  spruce  and  pine. 

Bar  Harbor  with  Its  villas,  gardens,  sumptuous  hotels,  fashionable  life. 

Southwest,  Northeast  and  Seal  Harbors,  with 
their  never-ending  summer  gaiety. 

Superb  hotels  and  charming  boarding  bouses. 
K.  Hend  for  I  111  K  BOO BR 


Too  Practiral. — "  Never  count  your 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched.” 

"Of  course!"  sneered  Mr.  Crossiota. 
"  You’re  another  of  those  people  who  want 
to  take  the  chief  pleasure  out  of  the  poultry 
business 


Washington  Star 


Disappointed. — "  Come  in  and  have  it 
charg'd,"  was  the  inviting  sign  in  front  of 
a  place  of  business  in  a  Jersey  town.  A 
stranger,  being  somewhat  low  in  funds, 
walked  in  briskly. 

"  I  understand  that  I  ean  get  things 
charged  here,"  he  said,  addressing  one  of 


ADnavas  vacation  Bvbcac 
THP.  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 
Room  127,  South  Station  Boston.  Maaa 


replied  tho 


Hit  Kind. — A  traveler  who  believed  him¬ 
self  to  lie  sole  survivor  of  a  shipwreck  upon 
a  cannibal  isle  hid  for  three  days,  in  terror 
of  his  life.  Driven  out  by  hunger,  he  dis¬ 
covers!  a  thin  wisp  of  smoke  rising'from  a 
clump  of  bushes  inland,  and  crawled  care¬ 
fully  to  study  the  type  of  savages  about  it. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  clump  he  heard  a 
voice  say:  "  Why  in  hell  did  you  play  that 
card?”  He  dn>p|>cd  on  his  knees  and, 
devoutly  raising  his  hands,  cried; 

"Thank  (toil,  they  an*  Christ  inns  !" — 
Everybody  •. 


Chats  with  Children  ol  ttie  Church 

By  Dr.  James  M.  Farrar,  of  Brooklyn  I  I 


To  stimulate  the  attendance  of  children  at 
■  liurch.  Dr.  Farrar  has  organized  a  junior 
congregation  with  special  services  adapted  to 
lioys  and  girls.  The  plan  is  remarkably  sue- 
ri  dul  and  has  received  wide  commendation. 
This  book  contains  52  of  the  delightful  ser- 
monettea  which  Dr.  Farrar  has  addressed  to 
his  junior  congregation.  Pastors,  church  or- 
H. mixers,  mothers,  and  others  interested  in 
i  liurch  and  In  cMkllta  should  find  lh-m  enter. sinlii 
■ml  helpful,  fi.jon«t;by  maillijo. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Particularizing.—  A  witness  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  ease  had  been  examin'd  by  the  lawyer 
of  the  plaintiff  and  wan  turned  over  to  the 
lawyer  for  the  defense  foreross-examinat  inn. 

"Now.  then,  Mr.  Smith."  began  the 
legal  one.  "  what  did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  yoyr  occupation  is?  " 

"  1  am  a  piano  finisher."  answered  tho 
,  witness. 

"  Yea.  I  see.”  persisted  the  lawyer;  "  but 
'  you  must  be  more  definite.  Do  you  polish 
them  or  do  you  move  them?  "< — Philadtl- 

I  phi  a  Telegraph. 


By  William  Jrnninfa  Bryan.  This  book  is  an  a  enunt  of  the  roent  Democrat^ 
at  which  In*  wa»  pirwnt.  uith  an  outline  trf  the  Njttowal  Plspnmrl  <>arrni->r 
lively  comment  on  Ihr  daily  pin  redin**  o(  tho  o>mrn<ioo«.  the  hook  contain, 
the  impirlant  convention  sprrdi**.  etc.. etc.,  and  luini*  a  work  wcil  worth  iwts 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  C 


"  An’  then,"  said  the  witness.  "  we  all 
went  down  in  the  alley,  an’  shot  a  few 
craps." 

"  Ah."  saiil  Mr.  Clark,  swinging  his  eye¬ 
glass  impressively.  "  Now,  sir,  I  want  you 
to  address  the  jury  and  tell  them  just  how 
you  deal  ernj»s." 

"  Waw  that?"  ask'd  the  witness,  rolling 
his  eyes. 

"  Address  the  jury,  sir."  thunderetl  Mr. 
Clark,  "and  tell  them  just  how  you  deal 
enips." 

"  l>*mme  outen  heah."  said  the  witness, 
uneasily.  "  Firs'  thing  I  know  this  gem- 
man  gwine  ask  me  how  to  drink  a  sand¬ 
wich.'  .Son  Francisco  Argonaut. 


Give  Your  Boys  and  Girls 

could  they  but  know  the  dangers  which  confront  them. 

Before  they  obtain  wrong  and  incomplete  impressions  from  sources  out¬ 
side  the  home,  give  them  the  proper  viewpoint  by  pining  in  their  hand* 
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rNLW  YORK^ 

Central 

Lunes^ 


Its  Job.— One-half  the  worm  spend*  nnii 
its  time  trying  to  find  out  how  the  other  half 
lives. — <  'incinnati  Enquirt r. 

A  Dead  Shot.  "  I  never  saw  a  girt  that 
could  hit  anything  she  threw  at." 

-  Well,  you  never  saw  my  girl  throw  a 
hint."  Indianapotu  Slur. 

No  Time.—"  Have  you  ever  had  nerv¬ 
ous  prostration?  " 

-  Xo.  I  work  for  a  salary  which  stops 
when  I'm  not  on  my  job."  Chicago  Hrcord- 
Ihrald. 


Niagara  Falls 
is  in  your  pathway 


Discarded.  —Women  who  spend  most 
of  their  time  trying  to  improve  their  com¬ 
plexions  never  think  of  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  steaming  it  over  a  wnslitub.— 
Chicago  .Vcu'a. 

Call)’.—"  My  husband."  she  said.  “  al¬ 
ways  wnnts  me  to  look  my  l*e«t,  no  matter 
what  the  cost.” 

:*  Well."  her  friend  replied,  ••  one  ran 
hardly  blame  him  for  feeling  as  lie  does." 
Chicago  Rtcord-H <  raid. 

Stranger*. — "  I  MippuM*  you  are  well 
aequainted  with  the  slur  of  your  com 


Power  of  Niagara  attract 
A.  visitors  from  every  pan  of 
the  earth 

Have  you  seen  Niagara  Falls, 
with  its  wonderful  gorge  and 
exciting  whirlpool? 

When  you  travel  Westward 
or  Eastward  by  way  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines.  Niagara 
Falls  is  m  your  pathway 


Evangelist 
■ond  net  ing 


"  Hilly  "  Sunday,  who  ha*  lieen 
n  series  of  revival  meetings  in  Wilkesliarr* 
I’n.,  reemi tly  gave  his  version  of  the  en¬ 
counter  between  David  and  Qolinth  n 
follows: 

Saul  and  all  of  hi*  sons  except  Dnvi  1 
went  off  to  war:  they  left  David  ut  horn 
because  lie  was  only  a  kid.  After  a  whil* 
David's  ma  got  worried.  She  wonder*  I 
what  had  lieeome  of  his  brothers.  Ins-ail-' 
they  hadn't  telephoned  to  her  or  sent  word 
So  alio  said  to  David,  "  Dave,  you  go  rigl 
clown  there  and  see  whether  they  an*  n  I 
right." 

So  David  pikes  off  to  where  the  war  i 
and  the  first  morning  In-  was  there  mi 
comes  this  big  (loliath.  a  big.  atrappiu 
follow  about  eleven  feet  tall,  who  eon. 


UNDERGROUND 
GARBAGE  RECEIVER 


Here  it  is 

A  Perfect  Sectional  Bookcase  at  a  Moderate  Price 


Firif kt  FrnuiJ 


Of  firm  W 
•  FbcIoit  •  C 


Melton-Rhodes  Co.,  Dept.  11 


I 
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cable  that 
every  pair. 


Oxford  Laces 

are  specially  adapted  for 
summer  wear.  Tubular 
center  for  strength;  llat 
etuis  for  beauty. 

Guaranteed  3  months 

J»  tmUHt  p«lr.  *t  tto.it 


Almost  Silent. — If  money  really  talks, 
some  men  are  fond  of  whispering. — Judgt. 

Different  Now.  Governor  (sternly)— 
'*  When  I  wa>  your  age.  my  boy.  1  was  ma¬ 
king  an  hom-'t  living.” 

Bov — "  And  now  look  at  you." — Life. 

Advance  Information. — "Young  man, 
we  need  brains  in  our  business." 

"  I  know  you  do.  That  is  why  I'm  look¬ 
ing  for  a  job  ber*-.” — Haltimore  American. 

His  Snap. — •*  'I  gorry.  I'm  tired  !  " 

"  There  you  go !  You'rt  tired  !  Here  I 
he  a-standin'  over  a  hot  stove  all  day,  an' 
you  wurkin'  in  a  nice  eool  sewer!  " — The 
Mam*. 

Missing  the  Music.— Out  Lady  (watch¬ 
ing  moving- picture  photographer  taking  a 
Street  *eenet — ”  I  mu*t  lie  getting  deaf. 
That  man's  grinding  his  hand-organ,  and 
I  can't  hear  a  note." — hark. 

Considerate.— Father — "  Really.  1  am 
afraid  to  as-oeiate  with  my  own  children 
for  fear  my  morals  will  lie  hurt." 

DarcMTca— *'  But.  iwpa  !  Don't  you 
suppose  we  realize  that,  and  are  careful 
when  we're  with  you?  "—Life. 

Got  a  Cold  Potato.—"  I  guews  I'll  get  out 
of  business."  said  the  salesman,  dolefully. 
"  I'm  too  unMiphUticated.  1  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  Ann  for  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  for  the  sale  of  Ja|ianese  art." 

••  What  happened?  " 

"They  gave  me  California."— ll'aaAinp- 
l‘>n  .Star, 


Obedient.— Mother— "  Mabel,  why  do 
you  take  two  pieces  of  cake?  " 

Mabel — "  'Cause,  mu.  you  told  me  not 
to  ask  twice  for  it."—  Puck. 

You  May  Have  Noticed. — "  Poverty  may 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise*." 

''  No  doubt.”  replied  Miss  Cayenne, 
“  but  it  is  such  a  small  blessing  ami  such  a 
big  disguise!  " — H'asAinflfoa  Star. 

Pure  Luck.— ’N— "  How  did  you  get 
your  stolen  watch  back  so  quickly?  " 

’13—"  The  poor  idiot  of  a  thief  took  it  to 
a  pawnshop,  where  they  at  once  recognized 
it  as  mine." — Pmntyhania  Punch  Itairl. 

Kept  Her  Pledge.— Black— "  She  said 
on  her  widding  day  that  she  would  go 
through  everything  for  him." 

White— "  Well.  1  guess  she  has.  1 
loaned  him  a  ten  spot  this  morning."— 
Judge. 

Restitution.—"  How  did  they  happen  to 
meet  ?  " 

"  He  ran  over  that  |K>odlc  of  which  she 
was  so  fond." 

"  Did  he  replace  it?  " 

"  Looks  that  way.  He  and  she  are  now 
engaged . "—  Louiunlle  Courier-Journal. 

Trespassing.—"  Ma  !  mi !  "  sobbed  Wil¬ 
lie,  "  do  my  ears  Mong  to  my  ne<  k  or  my 
[  fare?  " 

"Why.  what  is  the  matter?"  was  the 
temporizing  reply. 

"  Well,  you  told  Mary  to  wash  my  face, 
and  she’s  washing  my  ears,  ti«»!  "  Sacred 
1 1,  art  //trine. 


sBsoiTOfflEiiais 


PUBLICATIONS 


lilt 9  MM  Miwllilr  t 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 


FIELD  AND  FANCY 


s.  L**v«r,CM  K  bLWMNagl— .  l».  I 


FIELD  AND  FANCY 


avel  and  Resort  Directory 

rtR"^UR0PE4N  DUNNING  TOURS 


Mediterranean 


COINS.  STAMPS.  ETC 


ART.  Ml 


Choice  Tour*  to  Europe 
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T ravel  and  Resort  Directory 


Travel  one!  Resort  Directory 


d  to  EUROPE 

Via  the  BalUmofr  Svutha/notoa  Brcnicn 


j°c  for  vaJuablc  travel  guide  “How  to  See  Germany.  At 
and  Switzerland  —by  P.  G,  I..  Milken,  who  t*U«  with  tea 
and  lucidity  "  what  to  ice  and  bow  to  m  it  '* — a  book  c i  too 
over  Joo  IllujtratJun*. 

A.  SCHI  MACHER  &  CO..  Cnm  a*... 

Ul  S.  CHAKLia  ST.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Northern  Steamihipa.  Ltd. 


M  VACATION  % 
f  CRUISES  X 

m SfadalSamatr  R»t»«  1 
"  M.»  la  u  O.iU..  |.i  ’ 
Jamaica  Jhn.‘ 

PANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA,  HAYTI.  COLOMBIA, 
COSTA  BICA.  NICARAGUA. 

by  "I’RINZ"  andoth.r 
b learner*  of  our 
ATLAS  SEkVICK 


y  IT*  mo*  bc.ui.la!  f^on.  ol  ^ 

A  EUROPE  a 

\J  are  akuated  on  the  line  of  the 

Paris-Lyon-Mediterranfce 

A  Frawt'a  Created  Railway  A 

H  Mountain  acenery,  lake*,  \H 
W  quaint  citic*,  faahionablc  re-  ^ 
A  tom.  Sunihinc  and  flowers  Iff 
U  in  winter,  mow  an, I  i**c  in  H 
W  aumtncr,  are  within  reach  of  Iff 
/a  the  traveler  by  tlic  famous  A 


famous  Khotai*.  June  24. 

it  Towoiui  r  tot  it- 


BOUND  iW  WOULD  FlveT 

Month*  (oVfafln!rnvth  Ji 

SOUTH  AMIKICA.  Jons 


RAIL  and  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 


^fSfotor  Jourj 

LUXURIOUS  CARS  FOR  HIRE  I 

Foe  RAf  fee  Tmtibi  in 

CRI.AT  BRITAIN  I 


Cruise  Around  I  he  World 
ul 

Ikroaih  ibe  Panama  Ca.al 


Do  not  fail  to  take  the  trip 
over  the 

ROUTE  des  ALPES 

the  mo«t  beautiful  motor  trip 
in  the  world. 

/>r*rrti>flt«r  m/iiu 


P.-L.-M.  General  Agency 
ui  rtiik  A«o..  n.  r  c.i, 


FRASER.  McLEAN 


AROUND THU  WORLD 


6real  Western  Railway  ot  England 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

llm4  5«ih«  |«drd  Part*. 
£i<efC*«al  AdtiaUrfi 


EUROPE 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL  which  ©fler*  i 
tiling  more,  something  other,  than  aci 
•ted  *ighl*c«dng.  We  make  much  of 

LEISURELY  ITINERARIES 
S4  IIOI  UUA  LEADERSHIP 
SPECIAL  FACILITIES 


ITALY— Sail  May  14.  J 
SPAIN— Soil  May  J?. 
GREECE — Sail  June  7.  1 
(Oar  Own  YACHT  ‘V 
NORWAY— Sail  June  14 
ENGLAND— Sail  June  - 
Round  the  Wc 
WESTWARD— Sail  Scpi 
Nov.  1. 

EASTWARD — Sail  N'ov. 

South  Amorlo 

Via  PANAMA— Sail  Jul 
Send  for  announcement ». 

I*  TRINITY  MACE.  BOS1 


See  Switzerland 


GRAND  CRUISE 

12  DAYSI 

*60  si  m 


Come  lo 


tn  l.onrtcm  lulv  1 

Covert  on 

Bqlof. 

l.  |e**M  If  Ota 

All  **■- 

e  l>oolikt 

HOLLAND 


Ineludmg  beith 
and  mraU.  I'l^- 
cial  rate  for  May.  | 
June.  September  and 

October,  via  the 

RED  CROSS  LINE 

Tbe  miM  no'-l.  beaetjal  and 
b.»  t.u—  l™  N.»  York ;  nano*  H.U... 
ft-»  S<—  .nd  St-  Mli,  NraimfkW. 
Splendid  Fishing  and  Hunting 


TOURS 


Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague 

Thr  formal  dedication  of  Cireeiif't  Roytl 
Gift  «lll  hr  Blfeodrd  by  thr  tt'ieuiuaiv*  ill 
»otUi-«*d«-  import *nc*  demand* 

ThH  is  the  tear  to  rUlt  Holland' 

Lull  r»*rt*ri|ljT*  ftrr  . »f  llOHl  tllC 

Offwial  lolurmntlon  Ofbte. 


LONDON  HOTELS 
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Full  of 
Refreshment 

No  matter  what  the  temper¬ 
ature — no  matter  what  the 
strenuous  exactions  of  the  day 
—you  will  find  cooling,  restful 
deliciousness  in  a  glass  of 


A  lastingly  refreshing  bever¬ 
age.  Different  and  better; 
absolutely  wholesome. 

Ask  for  it  by  its  full  name — 
Coca-Cola — to  avoid  imita¬ 
tions  and  substitution 

Delicious  —  Refreshing 
Thirst  -  Quenching 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Sympathy.— "  Madam."  -aid  liodding 
I  Vie.  “  I  oore  had  a  wife  and  family,  but 
I  eouldn'l  be  contented,  so  I  left  home." 

"  Well,  here’s  a  ehieken  sandwich  for 
you.  Mighty  few  hu>hamb  an-  s«»  con¬ 
siderate." — Chicago  .Vrn. 

Different  Make-Ups.—"  All  the  world’s  a 
stage."  >aid  Mr.  Stomiington  Barnes. 

"  Yes."  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"  AI*out  (be  only  ini|iortant  distinction  to 
he  noted  is  that  Mime  of  us  have  to  make 
up  our  minds  in-trad  of  our  fares."— 
Washington  .Star. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  rolumo.  la  de-ld-  Qunbont  iKr  cwr«t  w 

oI  m-kIi.  ll.r  lint  &  \t.jii.lU  M.nduJ  Dutawi  u  coo- 


Uiadns  irilt  p'.ratr  l> ./;»  iq  uitlld  that  no  notice 
uiu  he  ieU.cn  of  anonymous  loiuiuunnalious. 


I’ll 

ticket  again, 


never  vote 
said  t  he 


Blaming  l 

the  Democratic 
pessimist. 

"  What's  the  matter? 
mist. 

**  Why,  they  have  decided  to  reduce 
tariff  on  plush  photograph  albums  to 
per  cent." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


as keil  the  Opti- 


25 


E*ea.— ArrABLt:  P  amercer — "  Indeed, 
and  you  arc  a  music-hall  artiste !  I  am  a 
hanker,  and  I  think  it  must  In*  at  Irast 
twenty  years  since  1  was  in  a  music-hnll." 

Mi  kii-IIall  Artiste  (regretfully.)— 
"  And  I  am  quite  certain,  sir.  it’s  twenty 
years  ainee  |  wan  in  a  hank."-  Sacred 
Heart  Kennr. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

For  rig  a 


April  -I. — Austria 
i  hey  miwi 
up  Scutari  ur 


a  note  to  I  lie  Powers.  *a>« 
Ihr  Monti-mgriii*  to  Rite 
III  do  It  alone 


•M.  C.  M."  Carlisle,  fa.— "Kindly  rIvp  me 
tlie  pronunciation  of  the  Irish  names  Synpc  and 
l*  lit'C  Syngr  being  (ho  name  of  the  draniuthit. 
Ik  id"  tlie  name  of  a  poem  l>y  Mr.  Yeats.” 

The  name  Synge  Is  pronounced  Just  as  tho 
English  verb  sino-  Ikid" .  as  a  Gaelic  (or  Welsh) 
•ord.  *"111-1  Is*  pronounced  dayeo'-dray  (aye* 
ls*lnK  I  Is-  -ounds  heard  In  dau  and  In  rrl.  pn.- 
noun-ssl  close  UiRi'thcr  as  a  dlphi  bong.  This 
diphthong  Is  I  he  VO"  1*1  of  tin*  tlrst  sylluhle.  and 
nMvn  the  acerni). 


—"Kindly  tell 
George  V.  of 


Dlrtvtor  1 1  ugl.nl. rg  *i  .-along  for  the  Krupp 
Interests  denlcw  l»r  Urtihnelit's  chant.-  thsl 
tl**  enniiwiiy  corrupted  German  *ar  otnclal* 
in  order  to  iiwtxwm*  Its  «ak-  of  war  materials. 
Ill*  «at »  ili» i  If  any  lirlbtnR  was  .hum  Hu*  eom- 

ldsn>.*n  us  <*  >  hm*  **■  *n',  M"'nl 

April  2v  -The  nve-Pnw.-r  loan  agrv«*in>-nt  Is 
a-r<*|>ie<|  l>)  tlie  Chino***  Government 


"O.  C..“  Manatl.  Porto  Rico 
me  «hat  the  private  nume  of 
England  la." 

In  the  Rrorkhau*  "  Konversatkma-Lcxlkon." 
under  the  term  ltVf«q.  one  tlnds  tho  statement: 
"From  tills,  i.r..  from  n  rustle  In  the  Morwdnirg 
rrgkw  of  Prmwda.  I  Is*  ll'riffn  family  took  Its  name, 
from  which  .  .  .  the  royal  boiuoa  «»f  « treat 
liritaln.  Belgium.  uud  Portugal  ...  am  do* 
wended."  The  family-name  of  George  V.  J*. 
therefore.  H’lltin. 

••<•  M  .."  New  York.  N.  Y.  "  What  la  the  tswt 
opinion  to-day  eomvrnlng  live  propriety  of  ter¬ 
minating  a  aenicntv  » lilt  a  prepwdtion? " 

A  pr>*|H»ltlon  Is  a  irood  word  to  end  a  scntenci 
With  a*  Hiss  I  a*  any  other  word  or  Its  weight  or 
fore.*  A  writer  or  speaker  Is  at  liberty  to  end  n 
acntence  with  a  prv|.i*ltlou  provided  (hut  aucli 
arrangement  doca  not  liwd.  ut  the  close  of  tlio 
•entente.  t«»  an  unpk-asant  or  weak  accumulation 
of  niwtrew-sl  syllables.  Occasionally,  It  will  |H. 
found  that  euphony  Is'lng  assumed)  the  arrunge- 
m.iit  which  ends  with  u  pn*|M-|||on  Is  kws  illgnUled 
than  another;  but  innre  frequently  It  will  In* 
found  that  It  Is  more  flexible  l.ratise  more 
iia'ural  to  |H  a  relative  clause  end  with  a  pre|tn*|. 
lion  "lie  waa  l-truy.xl  by  the  very  thing  ihui 
he  trust.xl  In." 


April  -*u  -Austria  telt.  King  Nicholas  that  If  tl 
Monten-vrirts  do  not  evacuate  xnun  I 
May  I.  war  will  Iw*  ikHanri 


lie 

W  V-MINUTO* 

April  3H  —Senator  Kctti's  msoliilkin  for  a  Fed- 
••ml  Investigation  of  the  West  Virginia  -xsil 
strike  I*  rx-isin-sl  fkmblf. 

April  27  — The  Senate  Commit  t***  <*n  Kducatlon 
and  I.abor  urns  to  rrisxt  favorably  the 
Inatkm  of  Chari  -  P  Vi.tll  to  I.*  Com  ml.- 
of  l.ahor  Mat  Mir.  Early  In  the  -•«- 
«k>n  Neill*  nomination  was  n>**l«d  by  the 
Democrat*  In  the  Senate. 

April  29  — The  Senate  Canal  Commit  tee  post¬ 
pone*  firt Iwr  omrid.-rwilon  of  the  Panama 
toll  qtw-*ii»n  until  tin*  regular  --—(on  of 


II  S."  Chicago  III  -"Wlmt  Is  the  cornet 
wli.ii  ..rillin'  to  atldn***  a  ralHnct  oltle.r 
I  lilted  Mut«V.'" 


GENINVI. 


'bmt  Company  a  plant 
pres*  <!i«|>at<-li<-  «ay. 
I  it  km  a*  a  builder  of 


April  25  The  Bet hketorm  SteH  Company  buy* 
th.*  Forv  River  shiptiuikliiig  Com 
at  Quincy.  Maw.  amt 
will  i*ntcT  world  com  pet 
eomptete  bat  Ik-hip*. 

Forty -one  person*  are  recognized  by  the  Car- 
none  lien.  Fund  at  Pittsburg 
The  striktnc  miner*  In  the  Paint  Creek  dfcitrict 
of  West  \  Inrlnla  arr.pt  terra*  proftowd  by 
Governor  llaiOekl. 

April  27  —A  break  in  the  Mtmfedppl  River  levee 
at  lain*.  U  rausm  900  square  mile*  to  In* 
Inundated  and  2U.U0U  people  to  be  driven 


April  2S. — Sxn-tin  of  State  Bryan  addnums 
the  Catltmia  legislature  advMng  .May  on 
the  po.i-~*l  antlali.n  land  law  to  allow  the 
State  Department  to  make  a  new  treaty  with 
Japan  or  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  treat  the  subject  with  Proudent  Wtbon. 

April  3t».— The  California  Senate  pa—  an  an- 
I  (alien  land  bill  again*!  the  advice  o|  xxrrury 
Bryan. 


"K 
form 
]  of  the 

y  Tbe  iN»rtxx*i  fonn  of  address  (,*  a  member  of  the 
Pivwldcnt'u  cabinet  I*  Tin*  llotionihlv  tho  Been*- 
tary  ..f  State,"  or  "The  Honorable  John  Smith. 
Secretary  of  Stale":  and  lei  lent  should  beuln : 
“Mr."  Addrvvn  the  Pnwldcnt  of  l In*  United 
Mate,  a*  "Hi*  Excellency  thO  President  -»r  tliO 
I’nluvl  stales."  litter*  bcfinninc:  "Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.’ or  •"Sir." 

"E.  T.  I*.."  San  Francisco.  Cal.— "(1)  Which 
of  the  following  sentence*  Is  cx«rns*t7  'I  hud 
t"H*T  g"  to-*la>  or  'I  would  liet(**r  go  to-duy  ’ 
_•  Is  It  eoms  t  to  say  -|  Imd  Just  lain  my  book 
aside ”7  Is  lain  ever  transitive*" 

I)  Both  ar*-  ei»nx*ct.  "I  had  brttcr  go"  make* 
use  of  a  k»ng*<-stabtlalied  English  Idiom;  would 
bitii’  la  foil  by  some  iH*r*-.n*  to  belt  ho  more  logical 
construction  l>ut  thcae  rrltle*  of  had  twttrr  have, 
In  the  ryea  of  many  of  us.  tin*  look  of  purUts. 

(2)  /.ain  l*  tin*  pa«t  participle  of  the  liitrnnidllvo 
verti  tie.  and  .lioiild  never  lve  ti<*»sl  aa  a  transitive 
vert*.  The  verba  an*:  transitive,  lay,  laid,  laid; 
intransitive,  lie.  lay.  lain. 

"I.  M.  J."  Cincinnati.  Ohio— "In  Tun 
I.ITIHARY  Dn.V'T  for  August  III.  1012,  page  211. 
flr*l  rolumn.  Ia«*  line,  oerurs  this  noixllng:  "But 
our  Government  are  in  aouie  sort."  Is  the  plural 
form  of  the  verb  romsMly  iow*l?  " 

The  quotation  Is  from  an  English  paper,  and 
refers  to  the  English  "government."  The  term 
I*  one  applied  specifically  u>  tlio  cabinet — .tho 
prime  mlnWue  and  his  associates.  The  plural  Is 
used  because.  In  this]  sense.  goTrrnmmt  Is  n  collec¬ 
tive  noun  dike  cabtnri)  and  the  group  of  men  who 
1  compose  It  Is  thought  of  and  spoken  of  as  plural. 

|  "Our  Government"  In  the  quoted  passage  is 
equivalent  to  "our  governing  ministers."  This  Is 
the  established  usage  In  Great  Britain  and  tho 
British  colonies. 
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Tower  ol  Babel 

Itill  Standing 


DO  you  realize  that  4000  years  after  this  most  wonderful 
of  all  towers  was  built  by  the  ancients  (according  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis  about  2400  B.  C.)  its  seven  stages 
still  rise  high  above  the  plains  near  the  site  of  Babylon?  Until 
a  few  years  ago  it  had  been  known  as  the  Mound  of  Birs  Nimrud 
when  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  discovered  in  one  of  the  stages  the  in¬ 
scribed  cylinders  which  made  the  identification  possible.  Other 
expeditions  uncovered  many  of  the  thousands  of  curiously  interesting 
records  and  documents  contained  in  the  great  work — 


now  for  the  first  time  available  to  the  general  public.  By  taking 
over  the  entire  untold  edition  from  the  publishers  we 
secured  it  at  an  absolutely  unheard  of  bargain.  So  now 

i  we  can  offer  the  few  remaining  sets  to  Literary  Digest  readers 

|  AT  LESS  THAN  IT 

m  COST  TO  MAKE  THEM 


8 a  University 
Research, 

Drpl.  F. 

mkee.Wi*. 

the  FREE 
r  document* 
mi%  tn*cnp> 
»cit%  and tell 
\y  nwnt  offer, 
the 

dook  ana  an  you  -nd  n*  l*  to 
be  tree,  and  no  bale*man  ks  to  call. 


rcss 


Stop  Forget  tin<£ 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 


North  Hatley,  Quo  •i  juit  notthoJ  VruiKint. 
•iflrm  ■  unique  opportunity-  lo  ntuily  Si  tin- 
i>h.  Italian.  l*o«tueurM>.  French,  (•ctntnn. 
Gieek.  Luiln.  Mutlwnnxlri,  Klrmrntuiy 
Law  uml  I'laao-playing. 

Preparatory  Department  hill  IlNII  RMMt 
»u>  irulul  in  p>r|iuitiiK  bo»»  nnd  clrl*  lor 
•  h'»>l  and  college  entrance  eiamliuitiona 
For  Ilium  rated  Unklct  addle*. 

Dr.  C.  U.  Clark,  Yale  P.O.,  New  Hives,  Cons. 


I  he  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 


You  Can  Be  Trained  to  Remember  Accurately 


The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training  Will 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence -Study  Dept. 


U.of  C.(Di*  R  ) Chita 


I  Want  to  Send  You  My  Book  “How  to  Remember, 
Absolutely  FREE  iSififSta 


llitme  am!  Vh««o1  for  Nrrvou-  and  Vlockwarl  Child  rvo. 
1S«  Mitr.  Ftvr  !> iildinc*.  Cottuft  plan.  Open  year  found. 
If  *nicre~ird.  nddirM  Dr  W.  N  0  SMITH.  £*r*rtot«bl«nt. 
Oi^frey.  MudUon  Cp  .  Illinois 

PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

On  Summit  ©<  Poconw.  Near  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Bungalow  and  lrn\m.  Natun*  •indy.  Lake  and  W'ood 
»}»<ts.  carrlullv  suirrvlied.  rrrsh  Ifuil*  hwI  vrfrtiiUtf. 
lti«nrMfil  CoMinlsn,  .Vs«on  fioo.  Booklet. 

Miss  BLAWCHE  D  PRICE.  »Oft  fcouUi  47lh  Str~t,  fHU.,  Fa. 

CAMP  WONPOSET,  ^ 

ROTS’  CAMF  100  MILES  FROM  H.  T. 

I*  RvT  Miso*.  Tm»  N» «.»  imtm.  J>;*W  l.irnacuTT.  CouuewlW. 

Write  lor  Booklet 

flour. WT  71MUI.E.  B  *  ‘  B"  31  F.«»t  rut  *irwl,  K«w  T**h  4Vf 

Summer  School  JT*-  In  Physical  Education 

Mrs  ROBERT  L.  PARSONS.  Dir. 

Normal  C  *.**•  in  rhitJoU  Tratmimr  for  f  h*  «<-■]  lhnrtrc*  an.!  Play 
p.«a4  »..||.  •  r««i«r  In  0«uiii*»t*g  sad  Dumni.  Baa  art* 

•  all  Team.  4J  .if.  *  n  S  -rmaU*. uia  ..pmSUnt.l*.  ArtdrwaaO.iraco 

*  .  •  Uf  Thy  Meal  Edurati.  u.  h.  a  A,  49>.Vft  atmali  An.,  Chtrafu- 


of  ThU  Valuable 


1120 

1120 

1121 

1121 


Tatoi.tr  otp  Content 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION:  (CW.WJ)  P‘i' 

A  Fishing  Spider . 1122 

To  Straighten  Out  Crooked  Plant  Names . 1122 

To  Avoid  Streot- Accidents . 1123 

CACtui  Telephono-Pole. . 1 123 

LETTERS  AND  ART: 

A  Circular  Court-houee . 1124 

The  Vanishing  Love  Lyric . 1126 

Chicago's  Operatic  Independence  . 1126 

A  Pulpit  Pie.  to  Artists . 1127 

RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE: 

Mr.  Bryan's  Orsps-Juloe  Banquet . 1128 

New  York's  Demoralizing  8unday . 1120 

Spiritual  Self-Exploltatlen  . 1130 

REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS . 1131-1143 

MISCELLANEOUS  . 1144-1160 


SYMBOLISM  OK  THE  COVER  DESIGN. — Our  cover  desicn  represents  Phetdlpplde«.  the  Greek  courier  who  ran  from  A  Duma  to  Spartn.  nbout  1  A0 
mll.s.  In  twodays,  to  a*k  Sparta's  help  against  the  Persian,.  Ue  symbolises  the  nes>-hrtager.  The  painting  Is  the  work  of  Mr.  Harold  Nelson. 


-  Mow.  What  Was  That  FeMtw's  Mame? 

..I  Can  I  Remember  Those  Mew  Terms. 

..I  Know -Bui  Can't  Find  Fuel  Word 
What  on  Earth  Did  He  Say  About  It? 

A  Perfect  Memory 


Is  the  Key  to  Success  PEIRCE  SCHOOL^* 


mind  of  the  average  per. on  Si  filled  with 
mdt  of  tingle  unrelated  idea,  which  waver 
urinate  with  every  emotion,  like  the  billow* 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY:  *>•«< 

California's  Solution  of  Her  Japanese  Problem  .1107 

The  March  of  Suffrage .  1109 

Mr.  Wilson's  Stormy  Home-Coming . 1110 

New  York’s  Quaking  "  System  '* . 1111 

Mr.  Mellen's  Bookkeeping  . 1112 

Mr.  McAdoo’s  $1,000,000  Order . 1114 


FOREIGN  COMMENT: 

The  "Real  Cause”  of  the  Balkan  War 
Seeds  of  More  Balkan  Troubles  .... 
Mexico's  Demand  for  Recognition  .  . 

China  and  the  Pawnbrokers . 

Spanish  Fears  of  Armageddon . 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 
America's  Waste  of  Radium  . 
"  Cures,”  Foreign  and  Native 

Fungi  as  Food . 

Pearls  as  Sarcophagi . . 
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A  Real  1913  Car 


Here  are  some  things 
which  you  should  look 
for  in  a  1913  car.  A 
car  without  them  lacks 
things  you  should 
have. 

New  Features 

The  leading  cars  of  this  year 
have  the  left-side  drive.  They 
have  electric  dash  lights — set-in 
lights — not  the  old  projecting 
lamps. 

They  have  oversize  tires. 
Skimpy  tires,  which  double  one’s 
tire  bills,  are  quite  out-of  date. 

All  cars,  in  such  things,  follow 
the  leaders.  So  don’ t  get  features 
which  the  best  makers  have  aban¬ 
doned. 


New  Ideals 

Then  men  today  are  buying 
cars  for  keeps.  So  the  best 
makers  now  arc  building  cars 
which  will  run  for  years  like 
new.  And  cars  which  cut  down 
upkeep. 


By  R.  E.  Olds ,  Designer 

Rco  the  Fifth,  my  latest  car, 
shows  what  such  cars  require. 

It  is  built  of  steel  made  to  for¬ 
mula,  and  analyzed  twice.  The 
gears  are  tested  in  a  50-ton  crush¬ 
ing  machine.  The  springs  are 
tested  for  100,000  vibrations. 

Every  driving  part,  as  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety,  is  giving  50  per  cent 
overcapacity. 

We  use  15  roller  bearings, 
though  they  cost  five  times  as 
much  as  common  ball  bearings. 
We  use  190  drop  forgings  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  flaws. 

We  use  a  $75  magneto,  a  doub¬ 
ly-heated  carburetor,  a  smokeless 
oiling  system. 

We  build  slowly  and  carefully 
— grind  parts  over  and  over — 
watch  them  through  endless 
inspection. 

Each  engine  is  given  five  long 
tests,  Ixsting  48  hours  altogether. 

We  could  save  in  our  building 
al>out  $200  by  using  less  care  and 
i  less  costly  parts.  But  it  would 
cost  you  in  upkeep,  in  years  to 
come,  several  times  $200. 


know.  Then  we  save  you  about 
20  per  cent  on  our  cost  by  con¬ 
fining  our  output  to  this  single 
model. 

Thus  we  give  you  a  car,  built 
as  we  describe,  at  this  matchless 
Rco  price. 

Rod  Control 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  our  new  con¬ 
trol.  All  the  gear  shifting  is  done 
with  one  center  rod,  entirely  out 
of  the  way.  It  is  done  by  mov¬ 
ing  this  rod  only  three  inches  in 
each  of  four  directions. 

There  are  no  levers  to  clog  the 
way  of  the  driver.  Both  biakes 
arc  operated  by  foot  pedals.  So 
the  driver  enters  from  either 
side. 

You  will  want  this  feature  in 
your  car  w  hen  you  see  how  much 
it  means. 

After  26  years  spent  in  car 
building,  Reo  the  Fifth  marks 
the  Ixrst  I  know.  If  you  want 
the  best,  please  see  it. 


Write  for  our  catalog  and  we  will 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  Reo 
showroom.  They  are  everywhere. 


).  So  we  give  you  the  Ixrst  we  showroom.  They  are  everywhere. 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St  Catharinaa,  Ont. 

„  r*.  Reo  the  Fifth 

sepower  I  H  \  The  1913  Series 

E.  A,  Ul  \\  $1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheelbase- 
112  inches 
Tires— 

34  x  4  inches 
Center 

Control 
15  Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 

Three  Electric 
Lights 

190  Drop 
Forgings 

Made  with 
5  and  2 
Passenger 
Bodies 


& 


a 

km 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  ep 
Prest-O-Lite  |U  tanW  for  headlights,  speedometer,  i 
Ora,  &  Daria  Electric  Lighting 


hair  top.  aide  curtains  and  slip  core.,  windsh.ald. 
and  brackets  all  for  *100  emtraUist  price  $170). 
at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted.1 
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BUSINESS  MAN  who  wishes  that 
he  knew  BUSINESS  LAW. 

Wrtw  U4.r  uiMuWifNtoin  !«•  Uwnn  of 
fcaodrwdi  <*?•%»«  ■•■jut  Ilka  ye*.  And  #««rtyp*4  Haalaeti 
^  W«J  tfAlAlA*  that  hftt  iflDMUt  t  ftltt  to 

tw«.  Thi*  School.  foooLd  n  ).«rt  i4o.UiirUi.Ui  who 

Ur#  hmU  Ur  fi.siuUMi  la  »t«t  it.tr  to  U«  V.  0. 
C«l'im  taduotd  by  head.  Jur  u4  Saalirat  Un 

Learnt  about  (O  our  CompU rta  CoDcffo 
l  aw  Courw. wl.k h  flu (or  practice,  and 
ID  our  fomplcu,  Practical,  HuUnada 
UwO'urwIor  HurtnruMrn.  Kind  out 
about  l)io  low  root,  and  how  ratily 
you  can  obtain  a  thorough  knowladgo 
or  Iho  low  uhl*f  cool  Inu  Inf  vov  prr». 
ml  work.  t..r  Two.!  bad  today 

^r«T  It*  doom*  oalalof  and  Hat  of  imohi- 
f«l  frodaaua  all  »ni  lh*  U.  ft.  who 

t»i  CHiiiruaici  Brutal  •#  na 
It?  A*«n<tt  lolUlBd.  DalrUl  Mick. 


Mi'fl  *  »MfallMbr«  iWriWt 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
am  r»r#«.l  Amo*.  Ohloafo.  0.  0.  A. 


II*  Grf«n  and  Drcr 
»WU.  Hy  Col  J. 

«  ••»»».  m  n  j •»•!  t 


Talk  Or  Write  To  Anybody 


h  it  u>  son  in  one  truth  too  tlm.  required  lot  any 
•  Uruuip  jtd  i».|r#.  doth.  9l  uo  Puotpald. 

THE  AMERICAN  ESPERANTIST  CO..  Inc. 

<  v,  \\t  «t  Nrwivci.  MdM.  PiMtal  District  .V 


SOCIALISM 


BOX  7.  GIRARD.  KANSAS 


STUDY 


SHORT- STORY  WRITING 

\mt*  r*f  forty  keonn*  In  1M  hilUry.  form  "true* 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  Pollard- 
Ailing  Mail  List  Machine, 
Complete;  Kelicvograph  and 
Printer.  Perfect  Condition. 
Write  \V.  X..  P.C).  Box  103, 
Madison  Square,  New  York. 


STUDY 

LAW 


THIS  IS  AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  INTERESTING  and  ARTISTIC 
CYPRESS  BUNGALOW  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  I  S  BY 
ONE  OK  NEW  YORK  S  ABLEST  and  BEST  KNOWN  ARCHITECTS 


-THE  BUNGALOW  BUG  STILL  BUSY"  and  NOTHING  TO  IT  BUT  CYPRESS' ' 

for  people  who  want  to  vaccinate  their  build¬ 
ing  investment  against  the  Repair  Bill  Bugaboo 

Thousands  have  been  writing  us  for  plans  fora 
$5,000  CYPRESS  BUNGALOW— so  here  it 


We  want  the 
name  of  every 
young  man  who 
Is  ambitious  to 


BUNGALOW  “C”  “  A  LAWYER 


WE  ADVISE  IMMEDIATE  APPLICATION 

for  VOL.  8,  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY  (NEW) 

SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

SPECIFICATIONS  GO  WITH  WORKING  PLANS  and  are  SUFFICIENT 
for  any  competent  carpenter  TO  BUILD  FROM. 


ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DKrT 


\V#r«c*»mmdnci  Cvmi  »%o*/y  whereC  vrm  oacan pwr  thennebeM  w%»«r  ttxyur  uve. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

1223  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA 


5  BigBookBargains  .«  Removal  Sale 

Scientific  Sidelights  1  ™S,nn71..n.‘ 7*,l  Race  Life  of  the  Aryan  Peoples  "v  ’  1  T' 


Historical  Lights 


Hawaii:  Our  New  Possessions  J 


»:  Pi 


The  Standard  Family  Physician  T*. 


Removal  Sair  Pace  NOW  only .  *3.95  ».  ,  »(  /•<!  l  AttKIACt 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  44-60  East  23d  Street.  New  York 
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Two  Great  Books  on  Character  Building 


The  Education  of  The  Will 

By  JULES  PAYOT.  PhJ). 


Educate  Your  Will.  Dr.  Payot  shows  how  one 
may  begin  to  educate  the  will,  and  how  the  habit, 
once  formed .  will  grow  stronger  each  day.  He  U 
no  theorist;  he  is  intensely  product. 

"HU  treat!** U  the  mo.t  thoughtful.  '*>«  "•“*«  systematic. 

luul.  if  we  may  »>  «r>rr*.  it.  the  mo«t  bu-:r.e*»-!.ke  wv 
Jl'LU  1'ii.D.  kn,'“  ‘  - 

"It  tnurt  be  declared  in  uneumptomUhii  trrrni  tint  thi<i>a  valuable,  nrrhap* 
a  Stoll  book.  .  .  .  In  Chi*  hapharartl.  neevuu*  age  «u<h  a  L-ik  a*  thu  i*  • 
tunic.  It  preaches  the  soaprl  America  nee*!*.’’— Tkt  /*.<■».',  »  I im/i. 

Cloth.  450  pp.  St -50  not;  by  mail  S  l -50 


The  Education 
of  Self 

By  Dr.  PAUL  DUBOIS,  author  ol  many 
STANDARD  works  on  mental  science 


€ 


•’This  book  shows  the  ptfcelew  value,  mental,  moral  and 
jJii-h.iI.  ol  the  hubit  ami  power  ol  Mil -control.  It  telU  the  Pact  lAicU  .'1  I». 
(military  man  or  woman  lust  how  to  g.i  to  work  and  how  to 

continue.  In  order  to  secure  the  benefits  ol  such  a  valuable  habit  of  life.  The 
discusMon  la  always  philosophical  and  charmmdy  direct  ami  peraunal."— 
Vne  York  Times. 

“Such  a  work  by  so  eminent  an  authority  Is  certainly  needed  in  this  age  when 
nervous  debility  ami  consequent  lack  of  self-control  are  so  prevalent.  Succinctly 
stall'd  the  cure  lor  the  Individual  deficient  in  •rlf.contrul  from  any  cause  Is  to  hr 
found  In  the  carefully  formed  determination  to  govern  ourselves — to  he  mane  • 
ol  our  own  thoughts  and  actions.  Dr.  Dubois  offers  valuable  suggestions  to 
this  end."— <Wumf  Month!,. 

Cloth.  350  >s  S  1. 50  mot ;  h,  moil  SI.  50 

FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  N. Y. 


Yon  Need  Never  Say  “I  FORGOT!” 


Lowmrs  MEMORY  SYSTEM 

This  it  not  tome  new-fangled,  untried  system,  nor  another  one  of 
the  count  lest  systems  of  simple  mnemonics,  hut  is  founded  on  the  taivt 
tj  rhr  sniudui d  hit  been  tested  now  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  century. 

Among  those  who  have  tested  it  and  indorse  it  are  tome  of  the 
most  prominent,  level-headed  men  of  affairt  here  and  abroad. 
WILLIAM  WALDO  BP  ASTOBtayt: 

“  Prof.  Lolwttg  has  greatly  strengthened  my 
natural  memory  and  I  would  *a>  i<»  my  frtendi 
Irani  LoiMltti  System  and  no  other 

THE  LATE  CHIEF,  JUSTICE  WAITE  of  the  tnllrd  Unto  Supreme 
Court,  In  commendation  of  l.olsettes  method.  «aid  "Learn  this  *>*tcro 
and  you  will  have  the  power  l<>  command  all  book  learning  at  well  as  the 
minutest  details  of  any  complicated  *»*!««.*• 

HARRY  KELLAR.  the  noted  magician -a  man  who  in  hi*  jt-let.lfi  hat 
great  need  of  a  ready  and  accurate  memory,  «ay. :  •  L<>i«lt-  -  teaching 
applies  to  all  *nb»ct«.  I  particularly  recomn-nd  it  t»  all  «i*aW*.  puNk 
reader*.  ac  tor*  and  writer*,  that  they  mat  then-from  always  enjoy  the  (usury 
of  never  forgetting;  a  comfortable  feeling  that  they  can  defend  upon  there 
mentor  let." 

TO  S IVSSFW.AJ?0" 

AT  ONE  READING  character*  in  it;  *o  that  you  can  re¬ 
peat  from  memory  the  content*  of  each  chapter.  «r  cite  the  wlnrirl*-*.  fj*t» 
i,  llluttration*  used  in  the  bonk.  LEAKS’  LOlSKTTKS  SYSTEM. 

TO  BFCAII  A  Sermon  or  addrv**.  without  any  nc.tr*  whatever. 
‘I  "  .  *  w.ll  U-  a*  ea->  a*  it  i*  now  t-  U  -get  alnvM  all 

GOOD  LECTURE  you  heard.  LEAKS  LolsETTl's  SY>  TER. 
TO  I  FABN  A  W  bugely  your  ability  to  recall  the  w.  rd*.  the  pro- 
livi.ri'  mmdation  <  r  the  Mlnmt  u*»  All  thi*  bnnmr*  e.*»y 
LANGUAGE  when  the  mind  It  once  train,!  to  't member  according 
to  LOlSETTE’S  SYSTEM.  ^ 

a  nn  ROOK  Hundred*  of  eminent  men  and  women,  including 
A  Kre-ldent*  of  College*.  Chlef-losti-e*  o  i  the  V  S 

FOR  S2-50  Supreme  Court  and  titled  nobility.  paid  fzi.oogUdly 
to  the  author.  Prof.  Loltefte.  for  the  in‘t ruction  gi»en  in  thi*  book.  a*J 
HgHtd  a  (,’n/raet  nr4  /a  imf.iri  it.  We  arc  now  In  a  position  to  otlsr  the 
identical  book  without  condition*. 

*»  Av*r-S«°t  TEN  MINUTES 

Tbree  Times  A  DAY  Each  day  yu  can  tmt  into  pear, 

tire  the  principles  here  laid  down  in  accord  with  a  true  system  of  mnemonic*. 
LOlSETTE'S. 

SEND  FOR  THE  BOOK  TO-DAY 

The  title  of  thi*  book  it:  "AuiraiUtive  Memory  i  or,  How  to  Remem¬ 
ber  and  Never  Forgot."  into,  cloth.  Price.  HJt  net;  by  mail.  QJL 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  -  NEW  YORK 


New  Books  of  Varied  Appeal 


A  CUIDE  to  the 
MONTESSORI METHOD 


By  ELLEN  YALE  STEVENS 


An  interpretation  of  Montessori’s  Method  for 
American  parents  and  teachers,  this  book  is  not 
meant  to  take  the  place  of  Montessori's  own — noth¬ 
ing  can  do  that;  but  it  does  explain  the  method 
step  by  step. 

It  Rives  directions  as  to  the  use  of  the  material,  an 
exposition  of  the  psychological  basis,  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  American  conditions,  and  a  view  of  Montes¬ 
sori’s  deeper  message.  Miss  Stevens  is  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  and  Chicago,  has  observed  Montessori's 
schools  in  Rome,  and  has  had  long  teaching  experience. 
Illustrated ,  $1.00  net;  postpaid  J&i.io. 

To  be  published  in  June: 

PEDAGOGICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 


By  MARIA  MONTESSORI,  M  D. 


The  foundation  of  Monica— «ri‘»  idea*  Meant  primarily  for 
teacher*,  but  the  well-informed  general  reader  can  appreciate  it . 
Quarto,  with  illustrations,  diagram*,  etc..  *3.50  net;  postpaid  $3.75 


TALES  of  the 
MERMAID  TAVERN 


By  ALFRED  NOYES 


Interesting  stories,  some  humorous,  some  tragic,  told 
strongly  and  delightfully  in  solid,  manly  verse  by  a 
master.  “The  Mermaid  Tavern"  was  the  gathering 


place  of  Shakespeare.  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe,  Raleigh, 
and  other  famous  Elizabethans. 

"Noyes  take*  hit  place  undeniably  and  triumphantly 
among  the  matter* of  English  literature."—  A'.  1  .  Times. 

Illustrated  from  old  prints.  #1.35  net;  postpaid  *1.45. 


MARRIAGE  and 
the  SEX  PROBLEM 

By  F.  W.  FOERSTER 

Professor  Former  of  the  Inivcrsity  ol  Zurich,  writing  for  the 
general  reader,  opposes  thi-  "advanced"  theoriool  Ellen  Key 
and  others  and  support*  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  mar- 
luge  relation  and  *c«  morality. 

Former  contends  that  the  comet  method  of  sex  education  i* 
to  kccD attention  from  sexual  matters  instead  of  directing  it 
towards  them;  and.  that  the  problem  of  morality  is  one  ol  power 
more  than  of  knowledge.  #1.35  net;  postfxnd  jl.47. 


SMITH  and  the  CHURCH 


By  REV.  HARRY  H.  BEATTYS 


Why  don’t  men  go  to  church?  Thi*  i*  a  common-sense  view  of 
both  side*  of  the  question,  which  take*  up  the  problem  of  Sun¬ 
day  recreation  and  comes  to  definite  conclusion-*  about  the 
obligations  of  both  "Smith"  and  the  church.  It  was  writ-  * 
ten  to  an-wx-r  an  essay  In  Meredith  Nichol  on  in  The  * 
Atlantic  Monthly.  entitled  "Should  Smith  Co  to  » 
Church."  60  cents  net ;  postpaid  M  cents.  .  #  L.  D- 

- - ''  sTl 

Notable  New  Novels  /sroasco. 

Owen  Johnaon—"  The  Slaty-hrat  Second''  $i.»  r 

FCt.  postpaid  $1-4?.  W  rMO*  ATI., 

fcdua"  Ferber  "Ru.«l  B««!  Medium"  $i.*o  Hew  lark.  N.  T. 

OUvV  *Hi^ma*I*S'uty— "Bobbie.  General  / 

Manager  net:  eo.ipaid8i.j7.  /  new  publKWH-m*. 

Author  of  "To  M.  L.  O."— "The  Life  / 

Mail  '  $1.30  net;  postpaid  $i.«a. 
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Three  ways  to  buy  clothes 

YOU  buy  your  clothes  in  one  of  three 
ways.  Which  do  you  think  is  the 
best  way? 

i.  You  may  go  to  a  custom-tailor  and  have  them 
“made-to-order.”  You  have  delays;  “try-ons”;  you  don’t 
know  what  you’re  going  to  get;  and  if  he’s  a  cheap 
tailor— $25,  $30,  $40— you  don’t  get  very  much. 

2.  You  may  pick  out  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a  book 
of  samples;  send  your  specifications  away  somewhere;  and 
wait.  If  the  suit  “makes  up”  as  you  expected,  if  it  is  trim¬ 
med  as  you  hoped,  if  it  fits  as  you  want  it  to,  you’re  lucky. 

3.  You  may  go  to  a  dealer  in  our  clothes;  sec  them 
ready,  not  merely  a  piece  of  cloth;  sec  how  they  look  on 
you,  not  in  an  illustration  or  on  a  dummy  figure;  see  the 
linings  and  trimmings,  not  merely  words  about  them;  see 
how  the  suit  fits,  before  you  buy,  not  after;  see  it  it’s 
becoming  to  you,  not  just  guess  at  it;  and  take  only  a 
few  minutes  of  your  time. 


This  third  way  is  right;  you  pay  less  than  in  1;  and  get  more 
value  than  in  2.  Y'ou'll  find  our  clothes  at  Si  8  and  S20 
and  up  to  S40  or  S50.  Better  look  first  at  our  S25  suits. 
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CALIFORNIA’S  SOLUTION  OF  HER  JAPANESE  PROBLEM 


THE  JOURNEY  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Sacramento 
to  make  clear  to  the  California  legislator*  the  Admin¬ 
istration's  views  with  regard  to  the  pending  antialien 
land  bills  was  Mr.  Bryan's 
“first  real  baptism  in 
serious  diplomacy,"  says 
u  Southern  editor,  lie 
proved  himself  “a  good 
diplomatist,"  too.  remark* 
the  St.  Umifl  (ilobe  l)mu>- 
rrat  (Rep.),  and  paper*  of 
all  parties  wem  ready  to 
praiite  the  manner  in  which 
lie  performed  a  rarely  dif¬ 
ficult  task.  But  was  his 
mission  a  success  or  a  fail¬ 
ure?  Here  answers  differ 
so  radically  that  it  may 
be  well  to  lake  refuge  in 
the  New  York  World * 
conclusion  that  "if  Sec¬ 
retary  Bryan’s  errand  in 
California  was  to  prevent 
alien-land  legislation,  it 
was  a  failure;  if  it  was  to 
persuade  the  Californians 
to  enact  a  law  in  harmony 
with  our  treaty  with  Ja¬ 
pan.  it  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.” 

The  Webb  Bill,  which 
was  the  final  result  of  the 
California  Legislature's  la- 
l»ors,  after  Mr.  Bryan’s 
suggestions  had  boon 
isditcly  considered,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  as poli to- 

ly  rejected,  is  not  looked  upon  by  tho  press  of  the  nation  as 
nil  ideal  solution  of  tho  problem.  Yet  The  World  wouid  con¬ 
gratulate  all  parties  concerned  on  a  temporary-  adjustment  by 
which  the  Californian  government  apparently  gains  its  point. 


while  Japan's  treaty  rights  are  fully  recognized  and  no  offensive 
terms  are  used.  President  Wilson,  observes  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean,  "appears  to  have  ‘saved  the  face'  of  the  Japanese  on 

the  point  on  which  they 
asked  it  to  lie  saved,  and 
the  Californians  are  going 
to  get  what  they  want. 
Therefore  let  both  be  ay 
happy  as  they  eon."  To 
a  number  of  pa|>cr*,  how¬ 
ever,  the  honors  of  tlui 
engagement  seem  to  bo 
with  California.  Among 
theeo  we  find  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Fuel,  Detroit  New* 
and  Free  Frees,  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  and 
New  York  Telegraph  and 
Tribune.  As  they  an* 
summed  up  in  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  dispatches,  the 
principal  provisions  of  tho 
WebbBill  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Juponese  ure 
held  to  be  ineligible  to  citi¬ 
zenship.  To  quote  the 
summary: 

"(1.)  Aliens  eligible  to 
citizenship  may  acquire 
and  hold  land  to  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  citizens. 

"(2.)  All  other  aliens 
are  limited  to  the  specific 
rights  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  existing  treaties  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  of  which 
such  aliens  are  citizens  or 
subjects.  In  the  caee  of  the  Japanese,  the  bill  will  bar  ownership 
of  farming  or  agricultural  lands,  w-hile  permitting  them  to  own 
residences  and  factories,  manufactories,  and  shops. 

"(3.)  Leases  of  agricultural  land  by  such  aliens  are  permitted 
for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  three  years. 


FACING  TOE  LEGISLATURE  AT  SACRAMENTO. 

From  the  reader's  loft  to  right  stood  Secretory  Bryan.  Governor  Johnson.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  Wallace  and  Speaker  Young. 


TERMS:  S3  a  year.  In  advance:  four  months.  SI:  slnglo  copy.  10 mu: 
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our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  Interrupted  and  their 


Ok-s  broken  In  nao  they  fall  to  remit  before  expiration.  Nvvcrtheless.lt  Is 
not  aaiumrel  that  continuous  service  Is  desired,  but  subscribers  arcexpcctcd 
to  notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  If  the  paper  Is  no  longer 
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“(4.)  Aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  cannot  inherit  land.  Upon 
the  death  of  an  alien  landholder  his  property  shall  bo  sold  by  the 
Probate  Court  and  the  proceeds  distributed  to  his  heirs. 

"(5.)  The  State  specifically  reserves  its  sovereign  right  to 
enact  any  and  all  laws  in  future  with  respect  to  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  by  aliens. 

"(6.)  Present,  holdings  of  ineligible  aliens  are  not  affected, 
except  that  they  cannot  be  bequeathed  or  sold  to  other  alieus 
classified  among  those  not  eligible  to  citizenship.” 

It  seems  to  The  Tribune  that  this  "astute  and  able  piece  of 
work"  places  the  State  of  California  "in  an  impregnable  position 
so  far  as  criticism  at  home  or  abroad  is  concerned.”  In  the 
first  place  it  "expressly  and  amply  recognizes  and  respects  all 
treaty  rights  in  land.” 

"Rut  in  the  case  of  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  (the discrim¬ 
ination  is  actually  made,  l ho  the  phrase  is  not  used)  such  rights 
are  carefully  restricted  to  those  awarded  by  treaty.  Rights 
in  land  an-  allowed  *Jn  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  and  for  the 
purpose  prescribed  by  any  treaty  now  existing  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  nation  or  country  of 
which  such  alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  and  not  otherwise.* 

"Just  how  much  California  has  accomplished  by  this  ingenious 
law  it  will  remain  for  the  courts  to  decide.  As  has  often  been 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  the  treaty  of  1011  with  Jupan  by 
no  means  gives  Japanese  subjects  full  rights  to  own  and  lease 
land  in  this  country.  The  treaty  is  entitled  a  treaty  of  ‘com¬ 
merce  und  navigation.'  And  the  grant  of  land  rights  is  care¬ 
fully  restricted.  The  controlling  permissive  phrase*  an*,  first, 
‘to  own  or  lease  und  occupy  houses.  manufactoria*.  warehouses, 
•ml  shops,'  and.  second,  ‘to  leaao  land  for  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.'  It  may  well  Is*  contended  that  no  rights 
with  respect  to  agricultural  land  an*  awarded  by  this  language. 

"Tint  gnat  weakness  of  Mr.  Bryan's  position  was  that  he 
asked  a  State  to  a  wan!  greater  land  rights  to  aliens  than  were 
secured  to  them  by  trait y.  On  this  point  Governor  Johnson 
had  all  the  best  of  the  argument.  And  by  craftily  grouting 
the  one  thing  that  Mr.  Bryan  waived  and  rreognizing  fully  our 
treaty  obligations,  the  Californians  placed  themselves  in  a  wholly 
sound  and  defensible  position. 

"We  can  uot  see  how  Japan  lias  any  legitimate  quarrel  with 
this  new  law.  If  she  wishes  larger  rights  for  her  citizens  she 
can  seek  a  new  treaty." 

nut  some  indication  that  the  new  California  legislation  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory  to  Japan,  appears  in  the  fact  that 
Ambassador  Chinda  had  an  official  protest  from  his  Government 
ready  for  Secretary  Bryan  upon  his  return  to  Washington. 

The  severest  criticism  of  the  Webb  Bill,  which  Governor  John¬ 
son  intends  to  sign  after  waiting  to  give  President  Wilson  an 
opportunity  to  offer  any  suggestions,  we  find  in  a  California 
daily,  tho  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  This  paper  declarm  the  bill 
"foolish  from  the  standpoint  of  its  promoter*  for  several  reasons." 
Chief  among  then*  are  the  various  avenue*  for  litigation  which 
are  opened  up.  For  instance: 

"It  assures  the  immediate  institution  of  a  lawsuit  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  rights  the  Japanese  have  under  the  present  treaty, 
in  the  present  hostile  attitude  of  the  country,  which  must  of 
necessity  influence  even  the  higln*st  courts,  it  is  very  imprudent 
for  this  State  to  invite  such  a  suit. 

"It  probably  assures  another  suit  to  determine  whether  tho 
Japanoso  arc  not  now  eligible  to  citizenship  a  matter  exclu¬ 
sively  within  Federal  jurisdiction — whirh  it  is  also  imprudent 
for  us  to  suggest  at  this  time." 

Many  who  agree  with  the  Washington  Star  that  Mr.  Bryan's 
mission  "failed  on  the  main  issue.”  think  that  it  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  fruitless,  "in  view-  of  tho  faet  that  his  efforts  to  modify 
tho  California  legislation  must  have*  a  mollifying  effect  upon 
Japanese  public  opinion  and  convince  the  Japanese  Government 
and  people  that  the  trouble  is  local  and  not  national.”  So  it 
seems  to  the  [Springfield  Republican,  ami  editorials  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  and  It- public.  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  and  Philadelphia  Uncord  express  the  same  senti¬ 
ment.  It  is  even  hinted  that  this  was  the  primary  object  of 
the  mission  and  that  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  are 


quietly  smiling  at  the  cries  of  “Failure”  from  some  hostile 
journals. 

But  if  this  is  the  case,  writes  Mr.  John  Temple  Graves  from 
Washington  to  the  Heorst  papers,  the  President's  attitude 
simply  strengthens  the  contention  of  Japan — 

"Diplomats  of  our  own  and  other  countries  agree  that  the 
extraordinary  activity  and  energy  displayed  by  President  Wilson 
in  seeking  to  repress  or  modify  the  action  of  California,  is  a  broad 
confession  that  he  recognizes  the  foundation,  if  not  the  justi¬ 
fication,  of  the  Japanese  complaint." 

In  his  final  speech  to  tho  California  legislature,  Mr.  Bryan 
skilfully  avoided  any  suggestion  of  antagonism  and  even  refrained 
from  passing  judgment  on  the  Webb  Bill,  then  assured  of  passage, 
lie  insisted,  as  he  had  throughout  the  conferences,  that  ho  was 
but  the  spokesman  of  President  Wilson,  w  hose  purpose,  ho  ex¬ 
plained,  has  been  "to  confer  with  tho  legislature  us  to  the 
national  and  international  phases  of  tho  question  under  con¬ 
sideration."  to  confer,  "as  a  not  unsympathetic  friend  who 
desires  to  aid  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  in  n  matter  where  ho 
has  not  only  a  constitutional  duty  to  perform,  hut  where  he  may 
be  assuimsl  to  lie  abb-  to  judge  of  the  effeot  of  legislation  upon 
our  relations  with  other  countries."  The  President,  continued 
Mr.  Bryan,  has  pointed  out  things  in  the  Webb  Bill  which  soom 
to  him  unwise: 

"The  first  words  to  which  he  ealla  attention  an*  'eligible  to 
citizenship,'  which  are  aa  clearly  discriminating  us  tho  words 
'ineligible  to  citizenship,'  against  which  he  so  carnally  advises. 
In  the  second  jiaragraph  the  property  right*  of  those  therein 
described  are  defined  as  they  an*  defined  in  the  treaty.  Ho 
bars  that  this  will  raiae  a  question  of  construction  and  invotvo 
tin*  subject  in  a  lawsuit  that  may  bo  both  irritating  und  pro¬ 
tracted.” 

After  again  appealing  for  delay,  the  Secretary  of  State  con¬ 
cluded  with  this  interesting  hint: 

"You  are  fortunate  in  this  State  in  having  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  The  initiative  spurs  you  on  to  do  that  which  you 
believe  your  people  want  done,  while  the  referendum  empower* 
those  for  whom  you  speak  to  put  their  veto  upon  your  nets  if 
you  fail  to  reflect  their  wishes.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  if  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  enact  any  legislation  on  this 
subject  at  this  time  your  people  will  either  manifest  their  ap¬ 
proval  by  acquiescence  or  their  disapproval  by  submitting  your 
action  to  tho  judgment  of  tho  voters  by  means  of  tho  referendum." 

This  suggestion  seem*  "excellent  and  to  the  point"  to  the 
Washington  Times.  It  would  "take  tho  bettor  part  of  two 
years  to  got  a  referendum  determination  of  California'*  own 
attitude  toward  this  law." 

"By  that  time,  no  matter  how  the  vote  might  result,  diplomacy 
would  have  opportunity  to  better  the  situation  so  far  as  possible, 
feding  would  doubtless  in  considerable  measure  subside,  and  the 
people  of  Japan  would  come  to  understand  the  full  measure  of 
good  faith  with  which  this  Government  was  handling  its  difficult 
part  of  the  affair . 

"After  that,  legal  proeeedings  may  stavo  off  the  inevitable 
for  another  long  period.  In  the  meantime,  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  as  would  obviate  rreurrenee  of  such  an  incident, 
and  dispose  of  the  present  one  might  very  properly  be  intro¬ 
duced  and  prest.” 

If  the  Japanese  wish  to  appeal  to  our  courts,  say  the  New  York 
Globe  and  Boston  Transcript  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  San  Diego 
I  nion  and  I -os  Angeles  Express  on  the  Pacific  coast,  let  them  at¬ 
tack  "the  Act  of  Congress  denying  them  the  right  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion."  The  Globe  thinks  it  “rather  ridiculous  for  the  nation  to 
discriminate  against  particular  peoples  in  its  naturalization  law*, 
and  then  assert  that  a  State  may  not  follow  this  discrimination 
in  its  land  laws."  And  the  Philadelphia  Public  ledger  declares 
t  ;.at  California  “  has  succeeded  in  making  a  test  of  our  naturaliza¬ 
tion  laws  obligatory.”  According  to  our  law,  we  arc*  reminded, 
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only  "free  white  purson*.  natives  of  Africa  and  persona  of 
African  dwK’ent,"  are  eligible  to  citizenship.  Hence  tho  question 
rises,  are  Asiatics  white?  Court  decisions,  it  appears,  have 
not  always  agreed  on  this  point.  Only  lately,  remark*  The  Public 
Ledger, 

“Akhay  Kumar  Mozumdar,  Yogi  philosopher  and  Hindu,  has 
been  admitted  to  American  citizenship  by  United  States  Judge 
Franklin  H.  Rudkin,  whose  antc<liluvinn  and  genealogical  in¬ 
vestigations  havo  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Hindus  may 
bo  Caucasians,  and  that  Mozumdar  actually  i*  one;  nor  is  there 
on  indication  that  tho  Judge  will  In*  impeached  for  his  action. . . . 
The  Mozumdar  docision'indicate*  that  the  threat  of  the  Japanese 
to  away  in  our  courts  tho  elements  of  their  own  racial  composi¬ 
tion  is  not  so  meaningless  as  was  supposed." 

However  tho  present  episode  may  terminate,  observes  tho 
Springfield  Hr  publican,  "incidents  like  this  arv  sure  to  strengthen 
the  feeling  that  tho  national  government  should  be  alisolutely 
Hupremo,  even  as  against  the  reserved  rights  of  the  State*,  in  all 
questions  of  international  concern.”  And  The  Hrpublieau 
quote*  Prof.  W.  W.  Willoughby,  an  authority  on  constitutional 
law,  an  stating  his  conviction  that 

"tho  obiter  doctrine  that  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  may 
never  bo  infringed  upon  by  the  treaty-making  power  will  sooner 
or  later  be  frankly  repudiated  by  the  SupremeCourt.  In  it*  place 
will  1m*  definitely  stated  the  doctrine  that  in  all  that  properly 
relates  to  international  rights  and  obligations,  whether  these 
rights  and  obligations  rest  upon  the  general  principle*  of  inter¬ 
national  law  or  havo  boon  conventionally  created  bv  specific 
treaties,  tho  United  States  possesses  all  the  powers  of  a  con¬ 
stitutionally  centralized  sovereign  state:  and.  therefore,  when 
tho  necessity  from  tho  international  standpoint  arises  the  treaty- 
making  power  may  bo  exorcised,  even  tho  thereby  the  rights  or¬ 
dinarily  reserved  to  tho  States  are  invaded." 

Nearly  all  our  paper*  agree  with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
that  "talk  of  war  is  nonsense.”  Japan,  asserts  the  Sacramento 
Hre,  "could  no  more  go  to  war  to-day  than  Jim  Jeffrie*  could 
reenter  the  prize  ring  and  whip  the  youngest  and  strongest  of 
tho  coming  champions."  Similar  statements  appear  fn- 
quently,  but  it  is  also  noted  that  Japan  has  recently  placed  an 
order  for  three  30,000-ton  dreadnoughts,  ami  the  Hearst  papers 
have  discovered  that  "Japan  will  have  in  1914  a  fleet  of  lialth- 
ships  and  armored  cruisers  of  tho  all-big-gun  type  which  will 
be  greater  than  our  own.’! 


THE  MARCH  OF  SUFFRAGE 

CHAGRIN  over  their  defeat  in  Michigan,  ut  tho  ftacoml 
attempt  to  secure  the  Itallot,  is  said  to  be  partly  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  tho  succm*  of  tho  suffragist*’  pageant 
in  Now  York  on  May  2  and  tho  next  day'*  parade  in  which 
about  ten  thousand  women  and  men  from  various  Slate*  marched. 
Between  failure  of  suffrage  in  Michigan  by  a  few  hundred  vote* 
in  November  last  and  failure  by  several  tens  of  thousands  in 
April,  the  Baltimore  Newt  remark*  that,  "there  is  too  much  dif¬ 
ference  to  be  lightly  ignored."  The  caune  of  tho  Michigan  dis¬ 
aster  i*  found  by  many  paper*  in  the  recent  action  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  militant*.  Tho  Detroit  Timer  says: 

"It  is  the  conduct  of  the  militants  in  England  that  gave  tho 
brewers,  the  saloons,  tho  political  boss,  and  the  allies  and  bin- 
lings  of  the  political  bos*  a  talking  point  which  mado  the  odds 
against  the  suffragist*  too  great." 

The  setback  in  Michigan  is  welcomed  by  tho  nntisuffrngists, 
who.  according  to  their  own  statement  reported  in  tho  Now 
York  Evening  Pori,  saw  in  the  parade  "only  a  remarkable 
falling  off  in  popular  interest  in  tho  cause."  But.  The  Pori  ho- 
licvos  everybody  else  received  a  very  different  impression  from 
"  the  beautiful  spectacle."  It  continue*: 

"Each  successive  parade  shows  clearly  how  gn«t  the  prog- 
re**  in  poise  and  earnestness  of  those  who  take  port  in  it.  There 
was  a  quiet  air  of  confident  determination  throughout  which 
no  one  could  fail  to  notice.  The  respectful  attention  of  the 
crowd,  so  different  from  the  hooting  and  deriding  of  two  year* 
ago.  told  ita  own  story’.” 

At  the  pageant  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  on  the  night 
preceding  the  parade  Colonel  Roosevelt  made  a  straight-out 
woman-suffrage  speech.  Suffrage  conditions,  according  to  this 
conspicuous  convert  to  the  cause  have  changed  enormously  in 
sixty-five  years: 

"A  meeting  like  this  would  have  been  impossible  sixty-five 
years  ago.  The  idea  of  the  mastership  of  man  over  womun  has 
changi-d  to  the  idea  of  equal  partnership  and  right  between  man 
and  wife,  and  the  loftiest  type  of  family  life  that  I  knoxy*  is  in  the 
homes  where  that  equality  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
.  .  .  In  no  State  where  suffrage  has  ln^en  tried  has  it  done 
damage  and  in  every  Slate  it  has  bettered  social  and  industrial 
conditions.  All  the  arguments  against  it  are  duplicated  in 
the  argument*  against  manhood  suffrage  a  oentury  ago.” 
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MR.  WILSON’S  STORMY  HOME-COMING 

4  NY  SUGGESTION*  that  tho  President  of  the  United 
States  lowers  his  dignity  by  coming  back  "to  beat  tho 
gang”  in  New  Jersey  is  treated  as  "sheer  humbug" 
by  most  of  the  press  of  that  State.  The  Jersey  Journal  (Ind. 
Iiep.)  says  that  the  President  returns  to  urge  the  fulfilment 
of  the  pledges  that  "he  himself,  in  common  with  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  his  party  made  to  the  people,  and  that  he  is  under 
obligations  of  honor  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  have  these  pledges 
redeemed.”  These  pledgcg  promis**  a  reform  of  the  State  jury 
system  and  a  commission  to  revise  the  State  constitution,  and 
they  are  bitterly  opposed  by  the  President's  fan  within  his 
own  party.  For  example,  the  Newark  Evening  Star  (Dam.), 
owned  by  James  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  Jersey  political  firm  of  Smith 
and  Nugent,  says  that,  in  so  far  ns  Mr.  Wilson's  "demand*  upon 
the  New  Jersey  Assembly  to  pass  a  judge-made  jury  bill  are  con¬ 
cerned.  it  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  that  the  weight  of  tho 
Presidential  office  is  not  of  any  more  effect  in  New  Jersey  than 
it  ha*  proved  to  be  in  California."  But  the  latest  news  dis- 
patohes  indicate  that  President  Wilson  is  defeating  the  mochino 
on  both  the  question  of  the  jury  and  the  constitutional  con¬ 
vention.  which  moves  the  Indianapolis  ,Yrw  (Ind.)  to  my  that 
"a  man  who  i*  making  such  a  light  i*  more  than  a  national 
loader — he  in  u  local  leader  in  every  community  that  is  curst 
with  a  corrupt  machine."  The  .Vcurs  continues; 

"There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  without  a  corrupt  machine. 
Tho  question  always  is  whether  the  people  shall  govern  them¬ 
selves.  The  boast*  and  machines  say  that  they  shall  not. 
President  Wilson  says  that  they  shall,  lie  stands  for  the  people, 
and  honest  local  self-government.  The  great  problem  of  the  day 
is  to  make  local  self-government  honest,  efficient,  and  vigorous. 
Tho  problem  of  Now  Jersey  is  also  tho  problem  of  Indiana  and 
of  ludiaunpolis." 

"More  power  to  President  Wilson!"  tho  St.  Louis  Republic 
(Dcm.)  cries,  glorying  in  his  courage  and  his  earnestness  for 
making  tho  same  fight  that  ha*  already  been  fought  for  tho 
people  of  Missouri  against  "boss-chosen  juris*, "  while  the  New 
York  World  (I)em.)  maintains  that  I*re*ident  Wilson's  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  bosses  fits  oven  more  aptly  the  Democrat 
Murphy  and  the  Republican  Barnes,  whose  "domination  of  the 
Now  York  Legislature  is  more  complete  and  shanubws  than 


boss  domination  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.”  Altho  ad¬ 
mitting  in  all  probability  tho  failure  of  President  Wilson’s 
efforts  with  a  legislature  "absolutely  in  the  control  of  his  own 
party,"  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Prog.)  argues  that  Mr. 
Wilson  could  not  have  shirked  the  promises  he  made  as  Governor 
to  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  Ho  may  gain  prestige  or  suffer 
emharrassment.  but  he  will  achieve  renown  in  a  losing  fight 
rather  than  in  any  compromise  his  opportunist  advisers  urge. 
"The  great  experiment."  is  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  (Ind.) 
term  tor  President  Wilson's  reentry  into  Now  Jersey  to  assert 
"his  party  leadership."  "He  puts  his  political  fortunes  at 
hazard,"  observe#  The  Pott,  and  it  continues; 

"The  risks  are  great.  The  test  will  he  severe.  President 
Wilson  will  be  culled  a  dictator.  His  interference  will  bo  re¬ 
sented.  But  this  will  not  matter,  if  only  he  show  wisdom  in 
choosing  his  issues,  and  if  hi*  old  courage  and  skill  in  champion¬ 
ing  righteous  cause*  la-fore  the  people  do  not  fail  him." 

The  Now  York  Globe  (Rep.)  find*  the  advent  of  tho  President 
stimulating,  tho  message  he  is  delivering  tiinolv  und  sensible. 
His  first  speech,  according  to  The  Globe,  "  marks  in  one  important 
respect  the  high-water  mark  of  American  politics.  No  other 
party  leader,  however  candid  he  might  be  before  election,  has 
been  a*  candid  os  this  after  election."  The  President'!  first 
word,  tin-  same  newspaper  shows,  is  to  all  |>olitieal  parties;  bis 
second  U>  his  own  party,  a*  when  he  says; 

"I  want  everybody  to  realize  that  I  was  not  taken  in  by  the 
result!  of  the  lu*t  National  election.  Tin*  country  did  not  go 
Democratic  in  November.  It  was  impossible  for  it  to  go  Re¬ 
publican  because  it  couldn't  tell  which  kind  of  Republican  to 
go.  Tin*  only  united  lu-lpful  instrument  with  which  it  could 
accomplish  its  purposed  was  the  Democratic  party,  and  what  it 
did  was  to  say  this: 

"'There  an*  certain  things  that  we  want  to  #**e  done,  not  cer¬ 
tain  person*  whom  wo  want  to  ecu  elevated;  there  an*  certain 
things  we  want  to  sec  administered.  This  great  United  States 
can  no  longer  bo  controlled  by  s|s*cinl  interrats.  Now  wo  are 
going  to  try  the  Democratic  party  a*  our  instrument  to  discover 
these  tiling*.  If  the  try  is  not  successful  we  will  never  make  it 
again.  We  want  an  instrument  in  our  hand*  by  which  we  can 
be  masters  of  our  own  affairs.  It  looks  likely  that  this  is  u 
suitable  and  representative  instrument;  therefore  wo  will  try 
it.'  Not  adopt  it;  try  it." 

If  the  men  now  in  power  will  not  servo  the  pooplo.  the  Presi¬ 
dent  continued. 


OLD  HOME  WEEK. 

— Manuk-)  in  the  New  York  He eU. 


'THAT’S  WHERE  VOU  BELONG,  MR.  PRESIDENT." 

E'»ns  in  tho  Baltimore  American. 
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JAUK*  r.  THOMPSON.  DE.VNl*  aWEKNIT .  JOHN  J.  MIRTH* .  JAM  UK  K.  Hl'SKET. 

HIGH  POLICE  OFFICIALS  CONVICTED  IN  NEW  YORK’S  POLICE-GRAFT  HUNT. 

TIh«  f.Kir  ram.  each  KmUNurd  to  a  year  In  Jail.  hrt«l  tb*  hlxbmt  rank  In  the  uniformed  fore*. 


"thoy  will  ho  swept  awuy  liko  chaff  before  the  wind.  Other 
men  more  honest,  more  active,  more  wholesome,  with  tho 
fro-tlmcss  of  n  now  uge  upon  thorn,  with  eyw  that  see  tho 
country  an  it  in— men  who  aro  cool  and  thoughtful  and  deter¬ 
mined — will  go  to  tho  front  and  load  tho  people  to  tho  day  of 
victory.  Then  America  will  Ik*  crowned  with  a  now  wreath  of 
Holf-rovolalion  and  of  Mlf-diaoovrry,  and  thoao  creature*  will  have 
disappeared  liko  tho  dust  in  tho  whoola  of  the  cliariot  of  God." 

Tho  Proddont’a  confaaaion  that  tho  country  did  not  go  Dcmo- 
oratio  laat  Dooerabor  and  hia 
warning  that  power  ia  opportu¬ 
nity  todoaa  tho  party  should,  not 
license  to  do  ua  it  liki*.  in  tho 
judgment  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dorn.),  ia  "a  truth  or 
truinm  that  will  ultimately  pen¬ 
etrate  tho  dull  ronaeiouancaa  of 
Domocmtio  machinists  in  Now 
Jersey,  and  will  ho  grasped  in 
other  States  which  can  not  hope 
to  have  tho  prestige  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  enlisted  in  hohalf  of  do¬ 
cent  politics.”  Tho  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  understands 
definitely  that  there  is  a  note 
of  warning  in  tho  President’s  ut¬ 
terances  "evidently  intended  to 
aound  beyond  tho  borders  of 
New  Jersey”;  and  the  New  York 
Commercial  finds  in  tho  warning 
to  his  party  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  that  tho  President  trios  also 
to  inject  an  inspiration. 

Tlwt  in  returning  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Mr.  Wilson  makes  good  his  promise  not  to  "desert”  his 
friends  is  conceded  by  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.).  But  it  regrets 
the  annoyances  suffered  by  the  President  at  a  conference,  or 
caucus  of  Democratic  politicians  in  Jersey  City,  where  "ho  was 
hundlcd  without  gloves”  by  a  Hudson  County  meml»er.  In  The 
Sun'e  opinion:  "Tho  peoplo  are  pained  by  the  spectacle,  and 
it  is  doubtless  tho  general  feeling  that  the  President  should 
never  risk  a  repetition  of  the  experience.  Mr.  Wilson  needs 
all  his  vitality  for  the  responsible  duties  that  he  must  discharge 
in  Washington." 


NEW  YORK’S  QUAKING  “SYSTEM” 

IN  THE  BELIEF  of  District-Attorney  Whitman,  the  New 
York  police  "System"  is  tottering,  and  may  fall  at  any 
moment.  "When  it  doe*,  it  will  not  bo  a  question  of  one 
little  lieutenant  or  four  big  inspectors;  there  aro  bigger  men  who 
will  fall  with  it,"  dcclnrcd  Mr.  Whitman  after  the  trial  which 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the  four  ex-inspectors,  Sweeney, 

Hussey,  Murtha,  and  Thomp¬ 
son.  Full  endit  for  this  latest 
achievement  of  the  District- 
Attorney  is  given  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  by  the  New  York  pnpent, 
w  hich  commend  his  adroitness  as 
much  as  his  persistence  in  trail¬ 
ing  the  police  scandal  gradually 
closer  to  the  man  higher  up. 
Severe  criticism,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  meted  out  by  soveral 
editors  to  Mayor  Oaynor  and 
Commissioner  Wnldo  for  their 
conduct  in  the  police  exposure 
that  Wgan  with  tho  conviction 
of  Lieutenant  Becker  in  counoo- 
tion  with  the  murder  of  the 
gambler  Rosenthal  almost  n  year 
ago.  Tho  conviction  of  the  ex- 
inspeetors.  in  tho  words  of  tho 
New  York  World,  "marks  tho 
In-ginning  of  the  end  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem."  and  adds  that  District- 
Attorney  Whitman  is  tho  first 
effective  police  reformer  New 
York  has  produced  in  a  generation.  He  lias  had  to  combat 
not  only  the  System,  moreover,  but  has  had  to  deal  with  "an 
unfriendly  Commissioner  and  a  hostile  and  malicious  Mayor." 

Ia  the  judgment  of  the  New  York  Globe,  Commissioner 
Waldo,  who  said,  "if  the  ex-inspectors  are  guilty  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  delighted  to  have  them  punished,"  and  who  has  dismissed 
them  from  the  department,  "is  still  apparently  unaware  that 
anything  has  happened."  The  Keening  Po*t  assures  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man  of  the  support  and  cheer  of  the  public  in  his  next  step 
"against  the  police  scoundrels,"  and  hints  that  "if  Mayor 
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Gaynor's  soul  were  not  above  popular  applause,"  he  could  pet 
his  share  of  it  "by  coming  out  with  a  vigorous  announcement" 
of  his  purpose  to  cooperate  heartily  with  the  District  Attorney. 
However,  The  Post  is  forced  to  admit  that  in  the  matter  of 
police  corruption,  "the  City  Hall  seems  to  be  sickbed  o'er  with 
the  pale  east  of  thought,"  and  it  thus  analyzes  the  exact  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  trial  of  the  four  ex-inspectors: 

"They  were  not  indicted  for  grafting.  They  were  not  on 
trial  for  bribery,  tho  indictments  against  them  on  that  charge 
have  been  found  and  are  pending.  What  they  were  prosecuted 
and  convicted  for  was  a  conspiracy  to  obstruct  justice.  That 
is  only  a  misdemeanor,  under  the  law,  punishable  with  imprison¬ 
ment  for  no  more  than  a  year.  Why,  then,  did  the  District 
Attorney  lay  so  much  stress  upon  this  trial?  .  .  .  The  correct 
answer  can  be  made  only  in  full  view  of  the  strategy  which  Mr. 
Whitman  has  been  steadily  pursuing.  This  trial  is  only  an  in¬ 
cident  in  his  general  campaign — an  immensely  important  and 
instructive  incident,  it  is  true,  but  rightly  to  bo  considered  only 
in  relation  to  what  has  gone  before  it  and  what  is  expected  to 
come  after  it.  Tho  District  Attorney's  gnat  objective  is  the 
inner  circle  of  police  officials  who  have  waxed  fat  on  the  wages 
of  sin.  To  break  into  that,  to  expose  it  to  the  public,  to  draw 
tho  not  of  justice  about  tho  men  who  sell  licensee  to  vice  and 
Crime— this  has  been  his  chief  aim  in  the  police  prosecutions." 

How  District-Attorney  Whitman  is  going  to  reach  tho  men 
at  tho  top  of  tho  System  is  outlined  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Whitman's 
tactics  by  tho  Now  York  Press,  which  says  that  he  wanted 
to  prove  to  the  policemen  ho  convicted  of  minor  offenses  that 
their  associates  could  not  save  them  in  •'oven  so  relatively  slight 
an  emergency  us  one  calling  for  a  sentence  of  only  a  year,"  and 
adds: 

"It  has  been  perfectly  evident  from  the  beginning  that  tho 
District  Attorney  has  been  after  police  officials  higher  than  pa¬ 
trolmen.  higher  than  lieutenants,  higher  than  captains.  If  ho 
has  proved  to  the  police  criminals  whom  he  has  convicted  and 
to  police  criminals  who  have  been  associated  with  those  now 
convicted,  that  in  spite  of  the  System  he  can  do  something  worse 
for  thorn,  why.  then,  somebody  is  going  to  squeal.  Wherever 
there  aro  crooks  and  whenever  it  can  be  made  sure  to  them  that 
then*  is  something  bigger  and  stronger  than  the  force  they  havo 
always  feared  as  the  strongest  and  blggcot  thing- in  this  case 
the  System— why,  then,  there  is  always  in  that  bunch  some 
crook  that  will  squeal.  Members  of  the  underworld  not  in 
uniform  were  needed  to  convict  criminal  policemen  of  minor 
rank.  To  convict  criminal  policemen  of  more  important  rank, 
policemen  an*  needed.  And  they  will  squeal." 

" Every  conviction, "  the  New  York  Tribune  observes,  "helps 
to  destroy  the  myth  of  the  System's  power  to  protect  and  pun¬ 
ish."  This  sentiment  is  echoed  by  the  New  York  Sun.  calling 
the  System  "a  fraud  and  a  myth— a  handful  of  evil-doers 
preying  on  other  evil-doers;  it  sold  what  it  could  not  deliver, 
and  attained  vast  proportions  in  tho  imaginations  of  its  vic¬ 
tims  ami  the  gullibility  of  tho  uninitiate.  District-Attorney 
Whitman  has  shown  it  up."  With  all  due  gratitude  for  Mr. 
Whitman's  present  successful  endeavors,  the  Now  York  Keening 
Sun  calls  to  mind  — 

"the  still  larger  question,  the  hroador  problem,  with  which 
many  public  prosecutors  before  Mr.  Whitman  have  wrestled, 
but  none  have  given  more  promise  of  solving.  Great  as  is  tho 
credit  that  justly  belongs  to  Mr.  Whitman  for  past  services,  how 
infinitely  larger  will  lx*  his  claim  to  public  gratitude  if  he  can 
uncover  tho  connection  between  police  corruption  and  political 
I  tower.’! 

On  this  point  the  New  York  Call  (Soc.)  says  there  is  no 
prospect  that  Mr.  Whitman’s  efforts  to  reach  the  men  higher 
up  or  to  root  out  police  graft  will  be  effectual.  The  Call  con¬ 
tinues: 

"What  will  happen,  then?  Nothing  much  except  what  has 
happened  before.  Mr.  Whitman  will  be  made  Mayor  or  Gover¬ 
nor  or  something,  just  as  Hughes  was  for  exposing  the  insurance 
graft,  and  the  police  'System  ’  will  carefully  collect  its  shattered 
remains  and  proceed  to  do  business  as  before." 


MR.  MELLEN’S  BOOKKEEPING 

N  NEW  ENGLAND  the  newspaper  editors  who  wore  no 
incensed  at  the  disclosure  of  the  New  Haven's  traffic  deal 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  a  few  months  ago  now  find  them¬ 
selves  less  angered  than  amazed  at  certain  facts  which  havo  been 
appearing  in  the  course  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion's  Boston  inquiry  into  tho  financial  affairs  of  the  New  England 
lines.  "Fearful  and  wonderful”  they  say  is  the  bookkeeping 
system  revealed  by  Mr.  David  E.  Brown,  tho  Commission's 
examining  accountant.  This  condition  is  explained  by  President 
M ellexi  and  his  friends  as  a  necessity  in  view  of  tho  “complicated 
processes  of  railroud  integration  and  combination”  w’hioh  havo 
been  going  on  of  late  years  and  which  they  believe  the  future  will 
justify.  The  unification  of  tho  Now  England  railroads  they 
consider  a  real  blessing  to  that  scot  ion,  and  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed,  it  has  been  pointed  out.  arc  those  of  the  successful 
Morgan  school  of  finance,  in  which  Mr.  Mellon  was  trained. 

But  the  Springfield  Republican  is  not  satisfied  with  such  prot¬ 
estations  of  good  intent.  It  declares  that  tho  .“evidence  of 
secret  juggling  through  inside  stock  operations,  to  give  the 
company’s  annual  reports  a  fictitious  appearance  of  financial 
strength,  present* a  very  serious  issue  of  corporation  ethics  and 
good  faith  with  the  public.”  The  existence  of  “facts  by  no 
mean*  creditable  to  the  management."  is  apparent  lo  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  And  the  ••quallv  careful  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  is  convinced  that  there  has  been  "much  waste  of 
capital  and  overissue  of  stock  in  acquiring  subsidiaries  at.  an 
extravagant  cost  and  in  effort*  to  suppress  competition  and 
ewtablish  monopoly  in  New  England  transportation.”  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  it  adds,  “appears  to  have  been  the  lending 
spirit  in  the  whole  busim-ss."  The  belief  is  now  strengthened, 
says  the  Washington  Times,  “that  an  intimate  relationship 
existed  between  the  dazzling  series  of  financial  and  intercorporate 
manipulations  and  the  inefficient  character  of  service."  And  tin* 
Providence  Journal  wonders  if  the  recent  shrinkage  in  tho 
market  value  of  New  Haven  stock  is  not  due  to  “lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Now  Hawn's  monopoly  program"  and  u  resultant 
"system  of  financiering  that  is  mystifying,  to  say  the  least." 

The  examination  of  the  Government’s  accountant  by  Mr. 
Hrandcisat  the  hearing  held  by  Commissioner  Prouty  is  spoken 
of  as  "tearing  away  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  the 
operations  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad."  But  some  of  the  acts 
and  conditions  thus  brought  to  light,  it  should  be  said,  wore  later 
fully  explained  by  Mr.  Mellon.  Figures  wore  submit  led  show  ing 
an  increase  in  capitalization  far  greater  proportionally  than  tie* 
increase  in  revenue,  and  an  increase  of  12  per  oent.  in  expenses 
in  the  last  ten  years.  A  large  number  or  purchases  of  stock  and 
property  of  competing  steam  and  trolley  roads  and  steamship 
lines  were  cited  in  which  the  price  paid  was  declared  to  far 
exceed  the  value.  The  New  York,  Westchester,  and  Boston 
Railroad,  running  from  Now  York  to  White  Plains,  cost  tho 
New  Haven  $33,000,000,  or  about  $1,500,000  per  mile.  Two 
steamers  costing  $032,000  were  “broken  up"  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  competitors,  and  as  old  junk  brought 
$14,000.  The  arrangement  bv  which  t  he  Now  Haven  hands  over 
its  parlor  and  slecping-car  service  to  the  Pullman  Company  is  said 
to  mean  an  annual  loss  of  $400,000  by  the  road.  It  further  up- 
pears.  as  the  New  York  World  sums  up  the  testimony,  that  tho 
New  Haven's  "  profit-and-loss  surplus  reported  last  fiscal  year 
was  in  reality  a  deficit  of  SI  1,000.000,"  and  that  “by  failing  lo 
maintain  an  equipment  depreciation-account  common  to  other 
roads,  the  hook  surplus  was  wrongfully  padded  to  the  extent  of 
S2.300.000."  One  stock  transaction  was  mentioned  in  which 
Mr.  Mellen  apparently  made  a  personal  profit  of  $102,000. 

The  last  charge  Mr.  Mellen  denies  on  the  stand,  explaining 
that  this  money  was  paid  to  him,  lo  quote  the  Boston  Transcript’s 
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HERE  TO  CELEBRATE  A  CENTURY  OK  PEACE. 


Nineteen  delegate*  from  England.  Canada.  Au.trall»  and  ibe  clly  of  Ohent  ar*  In  ihU  country  io  cooperate  with  an  American  commllice 
In  arranging  for  a  proper  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Treaty  of  Ohrai  and  oor  hundred  year.  of  peace  among  Kmtll-h-apeaklnc  nations 
Tho  Joint  committor*  an*  here  seen  atandlng  on  the  atepa  of  Now  Yorfc'a  City  Hall,  afire  an  offldal  reception  by  the  Mayor  and  a  com¬ 
mit  loo  of  rltluna.  Mayor  (laynor  la  In  the  center.  At  hb  right  b  Uxd  Wrerdalc.  chairman  of  the  Engllah  delegation. 


summary  of  his  testimony,  "to  reimburse  him  for  payments  that 
ho  had  ninth*  to  the  Republican  National  Committee  ($.*10,000) 
in  1004,  $6,600  Riven  to  Viro-Presidt  nt  Buckland  for  contribu¬ 
tions  in  Rhode  Inland ,  and  for  other  expense*. ”  A*  for  thp  oil¬ 
man  eontrnot,  soys  Mr.  Mellen,  "it  is  possible  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  figure  a  loss  to  the  road  by  virtue  of  the  1*111111100  con¬ 
tract,  hut  the  economic  gain,  including  the  tain  to  the  traveling 
public,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  directors,  more  than  compensates  for 
a  nominal  loss  in  revenue."  The  New  Haven’s  trolley  lines, 
asserts  Mr.  Mellen,  will  pay  "4  percent,  upon  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  iu  tho  year  ending  June  30,  1913."  President  Mellen 
admits  that  he  did  not  like  tho  investment  in  the  Westchester 
road,  that  tho  heavy  investment  in  steamship  properties  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  he  himself  had  favored  accepting  C.  W. 
Morse's  offer  for  them  five  years  ago.  In  general,  ho  is  of  the 
opinion  that  time  will  justify  his  investments,  and  that  eventu¬ 
ally  his  motives  will  he  appreciated  by  a  public  now  under  tho 
spell  of  his  financial  foes  and  a  prejudiced  press. 

These  statements  made  a  good  impression  in  Boston,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Boston  A  deer  liter,  which  thinks  Mr.  Mellon’s  evident 
faith  in  his  road  is  justified.  But  The  Transcript  says: 

"A  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Mellon's  testimony  fails  to  disclose 
any  adequate  reason  for  the  confusing  system  of  bookkeeping 
employed  by  his  company;  fails  to  satisfy  with  respect  to  the 
methods  of  letting  certain  contracts:  and  leaves  an  open  question 
the  wisdom  of  his  policy  of  purchasing  so  many  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  at  prices  that  appear  to  many  as  extravagant.  For  some 
of  his  purchases  Mr.  Mellen  disclaims  responsibility,  and  about 
others  he  appears  to  shore  the  public's  doubt." 

Mr.  Mellon,  "for  the  first  time  in  his  career,"  as  far  as  tho 
Providence  Journal  can  ascertain,  “has  publicly  confest  that 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  diverted  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Now  Haven  road  for  political  purposes."  The  great  railroad 
system  of  New  England,  continues  The  Journal,  can  never  be 


what  it  should  he  while  it  “has  at  its  head  a  man  crazed  with  tho 
notion  that  he  owns  New  England,  vicious  in  his  attempts  to 
undermine  competition,  and  incapable  of  properly  conducting 
the  affairs  of  a  great  traffic  organization.  .  .  .  The  first  measure 
of  rehabilitation  needed  by  the  New  Haven  is  tho  elimination 
of  Mr.  Mellen." 

But  the  Hartford  Couranl  insists  that  "nothing  has  come  out 
of  this  humiliating  drag-net  husincas"  which  "react*  upon  tho 
integrity  of  Mr.  Mellen  or  anybody  else  in  the  company."  This 
daily  avers  that  "the  entire  proceeding*  bear  tho  earmarks  of 
hostility  and  of  personal  animus,"  and  thinks  that  Mr.  Mellen  is 
being  forced  out  and  New  Haven  stock  is  being  forced  down 
because  "a  New  England  group  of  financiers  instead  of  tho 
New  York  financiers  propose  hereafter  to  furnish  what  money 
the  road  needs." 

That  the  lower  value  of  New  Haven  securities  is  not  duo  only 
to  the  financial  dealings  of  its  head  is  shown  by  this  item  we  find 
in  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier: 

"The  New  Haven  road  adds  to  its  already  heavy  burdens  by 
the  increase  in  the  wages  of  its  firemen  amounting  to  $160,000 
per  annum;  by  an  increase  of  pay  in  it*  telegraph  department  of 
$90,000  a  year,  and  now.  just  adjusted,  also  is  an  increase  of 
$200,000  a  year  for  three  thousand  employees  in  five  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  roads.  All  this  in  one  week.  A  0  per  cent,  dividend 
rate  on  the  New  Haven’s  stock  seems  fully  foreshadowed." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  New  England  railroad  situation  will  bo  forth¬ 
coming  after  they  have  considered  the  briefs,  to  be  handed  in  by 
lawyers  acting  for  and  against  the  New  Haven  management. 
Meantime,  we  are*  reminded.  Mr.  Mellen  is  under  indictment 
for  violation  of  the  S'jerman  Law,  and  that  fact  may  have 
impelled  him  to  withholJ  some  information,  lest  ho  disclose  tho 
lino  of  defense  to  bo  takeu  at  the  trial. 
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MR.  McADOO’S  $1,000,000  ORDER 

THE  FISCAL  SYSTEM  of  the  United  States,  governing 
deposits  of  Federal  funds,  is  •'revolutionized.”  the 
Washington  Pott  (Ind.)  declares,  by  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury's  now  order  that  on  and  after  June  1  all  government 
depositaries,  whether  active  or  inactive,  will  be  required  to  pay 
interest  at  2  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  deposits  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  innovation  is  expected  to  bring  into  the  Treasury 
annually  $1,000,000  clear  income.  Coincidently,  Secretary 
McAdoo  authorizes  the  transfer  of  $10,000,000  of  Treasury 
funds  to  national  bank  depositaries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  second  "revolutionary"  feature  of  the  McAdoo 
order  is  that  in  future  the  Treasury  Department  will  require 
United  Statoe  bonds  as  security  only  for  70  per  cent,  of  the 
Federal  deposits  carried  by  a  national  bank.  Approved  State, 
city,  and  county  bonds  will  be  accepted  as  security  for  the 
remaining  .'10  per  cent,  of  the  deposit,  which  will  be  credited  at 
75  per  cent,  of  their  market  value.  Never  before,  "except  in 
periods  of  financial  stress.”  The  Post  continues,  has  the  Treasury 
." accepted  security  other  than  government  bonds." 

That  the  new  Treasury  policy  is  not  due  to  a  prospective  tight 
money  situation  is  the  statement  of  Secretary  McAdoo  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Commercial.  "It  is  a  clmr  business  proposi¬ 
tion  in  bringing  additional  interest  to  the  Government,"  while 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  accredits  Secretary  McAdoo  with  the 
belief  of  some  years  standing,  "that  nothing  can  justify  the  with¬ 
holding  from  public  use  of  the  enormous  amounts  of  money 
which  have  boen  held  by  the  Treasury-  Department.”  Adding 
to  tho  volume  of  deposits  now  held  in  the  uational  l*anks,  in  tho 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "makes  a  welcome 
increase  in  the  cash  means  of  certain  places.” 

Tho  Now  York  Timet  (Iml.  Dem.)  likewise  understand*  that 
tho  increaao  of  national  bank  deposits  will  ease  a  stringency,  "if 


TOPICS 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  ex-prccedent*?— COtumMa  .'Hole. 

California  favors  the  aroArorrtrm-Artt  movement,  but  not  for  I  hr  Jap¬ 
anese  Columbia  Stale. 

Or  l ho  two  It  might  he  rbraprr  to  in  to  war  with  California  than  wtih 
Japan.— Hartford  Timet. 

Ho  New  Jersey,  a*  well  as  California.  Insists  upon  hrtiur  rough  with  our 
youmt  Administration  — .Vrtr  York  Herald. 

Pons  in  i,  y  It  will  soon  become  necessary  to  create  another  Cabinet  office 
— Hecrctary  of  California  A  (Taira. — Clerrland  Leader. 

While  we  are  about  It.  why  shouldn't  New  York  pom  a  law  forbidding 
native  Americana  owning  property  In  New  York  CUy7—Prc*tdrner  Journal. 

These  pageant*  are  so  gorgeous.  so  romantic,  and  ao  altogether  cap¬ 
tivating  that  we  treat  HulTrago  will  he  deferred  Indefinitely.— ,V«r  York 
Tribune. 

The  pet  pig  of  the  New  York  police  force  has  been  disposed  of.  Nothin* 
must  he  permitted  to  remain  In  the  department  that  can  squeal.  -CUreland 
Leader. 

Pree  advertising  of  the  Friedmann  cure  continues  In  the  medical  Jour¬ 
nals.  but  much  of  It  reads  like  that  employed  at  railroad  mauings.— 
Boston  Herald. 

Perhaps  that  three  billion  dollars  which  the  corporations  of  the  country 
•earned"  last  year  had  somethin*  to  do  with  the  high  cost  of  living.— 
Indianapolis  .V fir*. 

New  Jersey  bows  refuse  to  believe  that  a  President  should  he  allowed 
to  leave  Ills  national  responsibilities  In  order  to  consider  local  questions. 
—  U'asbinglon  Star 

BHbt'l.D  Ur.  Friedmann  decide  to  abandon  the  practise  of  medicine  he 
might  find  somethin*  to  Interest  him  In  Wall  Street,  even  tho  time*,  are 
dull  there— Barton  T  rare  let. 

President  Wiuox  thinks  that  a  good  many  of  the  trust*  win  collapse 
of  themselves  If  only  Riven  time,  and  It  scent,  to  be  the  Supreme  Court  s 
policy  to  give  'em  time  Columbus  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

K\- President  T.vrr  Is  evidently  making  good  at  Yale.  Starting  In 
as  a  mere  professor.  he  has  already  worked  up  to  the  pcwltloo  of  roarh 
for  tho  Yale  freshman  debating  tram,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  New 
Haven.  It  Is.  of  course.  Coo  early  for  him  to  dream  of  cuarhtng  the  foot¬ 
ball  or  l-aseball  team,  but  there  Is  no  telling  what  he  may  rise  to.  if  ho 
keep*  on  at  the  present  rate.  -  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


there  bp  one."  and  it  believes  that  Iho  Secretary  '‘acted  with 
discretion”  in  his  new  order,  "even  tho  his  reasons  arc  not 
stated."  The  Indianapolis  iVetr*  (Ind.)  agrees  that  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  will  be  considerably  increased,  and 
riddles  the  protests  made  by  some  bankers  against  paying  interest 
on  active  funds,  with  which  the  hanks  perform  for  tho  Govern¬ 
ment  many  services  without  charge,  such  as  tho  cashing  of 
pension  checks: 

"The  only  possible  question  is  whether  they  pay  enough  in 
service,  under  the  present  arrangement.  That  question  is 
answered  in  the  negative.  Of  course  no  bank  needs  to  accept 
government  money  if  it  feels  that  this  new  charge  is  unfair.  Tho 
whole  thing  is  voluntary.  We  believe  (hat  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury  is  right.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  rate  of 
interest  as  of  enforcing  a  sound  principle — namely,  that  tho 
Government  should  be  directly  paid  for  use,  by  tho  banks,  of  it« 
money.” 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Hep.)  notes  that  it  remains  to  1m* 
seen  whether  the  banks  can  afford  to  pay  a*  much  ms 2  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  monthly  balances  of  dejvosits  for  which  they  have 
to  give  special  security.  It  adds; 

*•  However.  Mr.  McAdoo  seems  lo  believe  that  there  will  Im>  no 
trouble  on  that  point. 

"In  di-fault  of  tho  currency  and  banking-reform  legislation 
which  wo  •*x-iu  unlikely  to  get  front  this  session  of  Congress, 
Secretary  McAdoo  is  to  1m-  commended  for  doing  what  ln<  can 
to  help  bridge  over  the  w-ell-known  and  annually  recurring 
currency  and  credit  difficulties  of  the  crop-moving  season." 

No  need  for  extra  money  is  visible  lo  the  San  Franciaoo 
Chronicle  (Ind.)  at  this  time  "  unless  the  new  tariff  puts  too  many 
people  out  of  business."  As  to  the  soundness  of  Secretary 
McAdoo' s  business  ideas,  it  says  of  his  order  "that  it  is  good 
business  for  the  Government,  altlio  it  can  hardly  !m»  called  con¬ 
servative  banking  to  pay  interest  on  daily  balancos  of  chocking 
accounts  unless  such  balances  are  lurge  and  very  constant." 


IN  BRIEF 

A»t»  they  call  It  the  "  Parinc"  Coast  1— Wall  Street  Journal. 

Arrr.li  burying  «bc  hatchet.  Mr.  Bryan  quietly  Intemxl  the  corkscrew. 
— Columbia  State. 

As  a  prwn-maker  Mr.  Bryan  dl<l  not  carry  a  sufficiently  thick  and  heavy 
otlre  branch.  Chicago  .Yrvi. 

W'KT  d.sw  not  John  Bull  kill  two  birds  with  one  atone  by  drporllng  Mrs. 
Pankburst  to  Oertaany?— Chicago  Nutt. 

Tur.  English  peace  delegate*  here  must  And  It  a  groat  relief  to  got  away 
from  the  Istndna  liattMMds.— . ,Vnr  York  Prrtt. 

Civil  service  is  now  regarded  by  a  nuinlM-r  of  Democrat*  as  a  good 
principle  prematurely  put  Into  o|K-ratlon.—  It'usMngion  Star. 

A  MISTAKE  In  the  Pori-office  Department  almost  landed  a  Democrat  In 
offire.  but.  fortunately.  It  wa.  discovered  In  time.-  -Cohimbla  State. 

Hope  Mr.  Morgan'*  confirmed  faith  In  a  Higher  Being  will  provoke 
an  Immediate  following  of  hla  rxamplo  In  high  financial  circles.—  Baltimore 
Sun. 

The  California  LcgWaturv  aermnri  to  he  specially  Interested  In  learning 
Ju-t  what  It  was  Mr.  Bryan  wunuri.  so  It  could  do  something  rise.  St. 
Loult  Globe-Democrat. 

Bmore  California  seriously  attempted  to  embarrass  the  President  she 
mlRht  wild  for  the  records  from  New  Jersey  covering  the  |iast  two  years. 
—  M'gJt  Street  Journal. 

Mexico  was  among  those  present  at  the  Ht.  louls  Fnternntlnnnl  Pcnco 
Congress.  On  this  subject  Mexico  belongs  to  the  futurist  school  of  thought. 
—Chicago  Record- He  aid 

Before  setting  Its  slgnaturr  to  a  loan  agreement  with  the  Five  Powers, 
the  Chinese  Government  called  upon  the  churches  of  the  Christian  world 
to  pray  In  Its  behalf.—  AVtr  York  Ktening  Post. 

Dr  Nicholas  Mr  brat  Bcn_ER*  a<ldr<w  on  the  opportunity  of  tho 
Republican  party  should  he  hound  In  vellum  as  a  companion  work  to  Mr. 
Taff*  ad  drew*  on  our  moral  victory  at  the  polls  last  November. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

The  great  tk-k  of  nation-building  In  which  the  Republican  party  has 
t«cen  engaged  during  Its  whole  long  and  line  career  I*  being  undone.  Clll- 
*m«  in  South  Dakota.  In  Kansas,  and  In  Arizona  are  proposing  of  their 
own  accord  to  ricct  postmasters  and  Federal  Judge*.  From  Dr.  Butler's 
address  as  printed  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 


Foreign  ._C ommiit 


THE  “REAL  CAUSE"  OF  THE  BALKAN  WAR 


N'OT  A  SINGLE  PAPER  of  important  in  Chrislcn- 
dom  has  taken  the  part  of  the  "under  dog,”  the  Turk, 
in  the  Balkan  War.  Not  that  they  have  all  favored 
the  Allies,  for  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy  regard  the  rise  of 
the  Balkan  League  as  a  danger;  but  to  favor  the  Turk  was  too 
much  like  favoring  the  massaerea  that  have  bes>n  drenehing  the 
soil  of  Macedonia  for  many  years.  The  Moslem  has  acquired 
tile  reputation  of  a  mere  butcher,  and  everybody  seems  agre.'d 
that  he  should  bo  drivon  out  of  Europe.  His  "atrecitua" 
provoked  the  war,  so  out  with  him!  But  a  very  different  pic¬ 
ture  is  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  E. 

N.  Bonnot,  in  thu  Edinburgh 
Uevirw  (London)  probably  too 
late  to  do  tho  Turk  any  good. 

Mr.  Bonnet  is  one  of  those  Ox¬ 
ford  honor  men  who  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  journalism, 
lie  hus  tra vehd  over  the  ground 
in  the  Balkans  anil  made  the 
acquaintance  of  most  persons  of 
authority  in  the  war.  Ho  de¬ 
clares  positively  that  tho  Bul¬ 
garians,  in  their  greody  ambition 
for  more  territory,  provoked  the 
struggle  by  the  most  cruel  and 
nefarious  moans.  They  em¬ 
ployed  hundreds  of  Komitadjis 
—  agrnln  proroealrum  —  to  set 
Moslem  and  Christian  by  tho 
ears  and  rouse  tho  spirit  of 
bloody  retaliation.  Tho  "hyp¬ 
ocrisy  "  of  Czar  Kerdinnnd  w  as 
the  llrst  incentive  to  tho  war. 

This  writer  says: 

"When  King  Ferdinand  in  his 
famous  Declaration  of  the  17th 
of  October  described  the  coming 
campaign  as  ‘a  war  of  the  Cross 
against  the  Crescent’  it  was 
realized  that  tho  gates  were 

being  opened  to  the  worst  features  of  religious  fanaticism  and 
pitiless  savagery.  Such  anticipations  have  l wen  amply  ful- 
lilled.  It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  mod¬ 
ern  history  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  atrocities  indicted  bv 
tho  allied  invaders  upon  the  helpless  Moslem  inhabitants  of 
Macedonia.  A  strange  silence  has  been  observed  with  regard 
to  these  happenings  by  the  English  press.  In  the  absence  of 
sanguinary  battles,  tho  public  has  lost  all  interest  in  the  earn- 
paign,  und  our  politicians  are  Gallios  who  care  for  none  of  three 
things  so  long  as  tho  victims  an-  only  Moslem  Arabs  in  the  Tripoli 
oasis  or  Moslem  Turks  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Macedonia. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  evidence  within  tho  limit* 
of  this  paper,  but  after  a  careful  sifting  of  tho  records  and  the 
elimination  of  everything  except  the  testimony  of  reliable  eye¬ 
witnesses,  so  terrible  an  indictment  remains  against  the  inva¬ 
ders  that  Dr.  Daneff  was  well  advised  in  requi-sting  the  non¬ 
publication  of  certain  evidence  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
prejudice  tho  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  public." 

IIow  tho  Bulgarian  agents  incensed  the  Turks  is  described  in 
a  pussugc  w’hioh  this  writer  quotes  from  Mr.  Andrew  Melrose's 
"Tho  Balkan  War  Drama."  In  this  extract  the  work  of  tho 
Komitadjis  is  thus  described: 

"The  policy  carried  on  by  this  body  was  one  of  the  most 


Balkan  Aiuw- 


diabolieal  that  had  vet  In-en  invented  throughout  tho  blood¬ 
stained  history  of  the  Balkau  problem.  A  group  of  enthusiasts 
had  noticed  how  easily  sympathy  was  aroused  once  ‘massacres’ 
were  mentioned,  and  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  encourage 
massacre.  .  .  .  The  most  effective  way  of  doing  this  was  to 
pul  bombs  in  the  midst  of  a  Moliainmedan  crowd  in  some  re¬ 
mote  village  -on  a  market  day  for  preference.  The  bomb 
would  cxph>de  and  kill  three  or  four  persons;  it  was  whispered 
that  this  was  the  work  of  Bulgarians,  and  the  incensed  crowd 
would  see  red  and  massacre  every  Bulgarian  on  whom  it  could 
lay  hands.  It  was  then  easy  enough  to  say  that  tho  bomb  was 
the  work  of  the  Young  Turks,  while  there  could  be  no  dispute 

as  to  who  had  commit  (I'd  the 
subsequent  massacres." 

Mr.  Bonnet  quotes  from  "a 
representative  of  one  of  the 
Great  Bowers  at  Constanti¬ 
nople”  the  following  nummary 
of  slaughter  among  non-oom- 
ba  tints: 

"The  Bulgarian  and  Servian 
massacres  in  the  Bnlknns  still 
continue— the  munlicr  of  Turks 
massacred  amounts  to  aoino 
240.000  iH'rsons.  I  do  not  ex¬ 
aggerate  in  so  computing  it.  If 
only  Europe  would  but  once  in¬ 
terfere— that  Europe  w  hich  has 
gladly  intervened  when  u  Bul¬ 
garian  shepherd  or  u  Servian 
slu'cp-Htcalcr  has  l>ccii  kill'd  by 
a  Turk!” 

But  the  Bulgarian  and  Serv¬ 
ian  agents,  while  they  brought 
nliout  the  massacre  of  Bulgari¬ 
ans  by  Turks,  also  provok'd  tho 
massacre  of  Turks  by  Bulgari¬ 
ans.  "So  sincere  nn  admirer  of 
the  Bulgarians  os  the  famous 
war  correspondent.  Lieutenant 
Wagner,  udmits  this  without 
hesitation."  The  most  infamous 
«»f  these  dark  and  tragic  incidents  took  place  at  Kotchana.  anil 
Mr.  (Invn  tells  us: 

"It  i*  notorious  that  the  Kotchana  massacre  which  stirred 
the  Bulgarians  to  frenzy  was  brought  al>out  by  the  same  in¬ 
famous  use  of  Bulgarian  bombs.  The  Komitadji  bands  stopt 
at  nothing  in  their  determination  to  keep  the  Macedonian  agita¬ 
tion  open.  At  Salonika  bombs  were  even  exploded  on  tho 
French  ship  Guadrloupr  and  in  the  Ottoman  Bank;  this  w-as 
followed  by  the  cutting  of  the  gas  and  water  mains.  ‘  Despair¬ 
ing  cries,’  writes  an  eye-witness,  ‘of  "  A  man!  Aman /”  ("Mercy! 
Mercy!")  were  heard  in  the  streets.’  Then  Ugan  outbreaks  of 
fire,  and  soon  the  sky  was  all  a  ‘glowing  red."  The  dynamite 
used  by  the  bands  came  largely  from  Russia,  packed  in  sardine- 
boxes.  and  the  Servian.  Bulgarian,  and  Greek  monasteries,  suli- 
sidized  by  their  respective  Governments,  provid'd  the  Komit¬ 
adjis  with  a  safe  retreat  from  the  pursuit  «»r  the  Ottoman 
authorities. 

"Amid  all  the  evidence,  varied,  cumulative,  and  irti'sislihlc. 
for  the  evil  and  persistent  work  of  those  ag<  nla  proiwaliurn,  the 
Komitadji  hands,  the  Turks  have  been  continually  denounced 
for  their  failure  to  establish  settled  government  in  Macedonia. 
The  Itands  were  not  only  sultsidized  from  Sofia.  Athens,  and 
Belgrade,  hut  actually  organized  by  well-known  officers  and 
professors  like  Ranilza,  NikolaielT,  and  Matoll.  For  the  cruel 


THK  At  DIKNCC  OIUI'T* 

If  thU  I*  » hat  you  call  a  roorrrt.  cut  It  out!" 

— Slmpilctiilmui  (M  unlrli'. 
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history  of  Macedonia,  for  the  blood  and  tears  of  innocent  peas¬ 
ants,  Turkish  and  Christian,  heavy  may  be  the  past  responsi¬ 
bility  of  inefficient  rulers,  but  heavier  still  that  of  the  European 
Powers  who  failed  from  self-seeking  greed  to  use  their  strength 
to  good  purpose,  and  heaviest  that  of  the  authors  of  the  infamous 
policy  which  was  framed  in  order  to  destroy  the  possibility  of 
reform. 

*  For  years,’  writes  Lieutenant  Wagner — who,  whatever  his 
eccentricities  as  a  war  correspondent,  possesses  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  and  admiration  for  the  Bulgarian  people— 'the 
Komitadjia  have,  with  rifle,  knife,  revolver,  and  bomb,  waged 
a  terrible  guerrilla  war  in  Macedonia  against  everything  that  is 
not  Bulgarian.  Mercy  then-  is  none,  not  even  to  old  men  and 
women  and  children.' " 

If  tho  Turks  have  lost  so  much  and  their  disasters  have  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  disasters  of  Adrianople  and  8cutari.  they  still 
maintain  an  attitude  of  heroic  optimism,  declares  Mr.  Bennot, 
adding: 

"The  average  Turk  confronts  the  situation  with  the  charac¬ 
teristic  fortitude  and  dignity  of  his  race.  His  forefathers  came 


can  do  in  the  territory  which  still  remains  to  us?  Ominous 
signs  are  not  wanting  in  tho  Russian  and  French  press  that 
fresh  pretexts  for  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  are  being 
sought  from  alleges!  'unreal'  in  Syria  and  Armenia.  ...  If  the 
Osmanlis  are  brought  to  realize  that  they  are  marked  out  for 
destruction,  whatever  they  do  and  wherever  they  dwell,  and  yield 
themselves  up  to  despair — una  aalua  victis  nulla m  tjxrare  aalultm 
■ — England  and  France  may  find  themselves  one  day  in  the  midst 
of  a  veritable  conflagration  among  their  Africau  and  Asialio 
subjects." 


SEEDS  OF  MORE  BALKAN  TROUBLES 


THE  END  of  one  war  may  contain  the  seeds  of  moro 
quarrels,  and  as  Turkey  sees  tho  dawn  of  poaoe  tho 
Ikilam  (Constantinople)  wooden*  what  conflicts  tho  now 
day  will  bring.  “I*  our  cup  of  wormwood  quite  full?"  it  asks 
pathetically.  "Ah!  So  let  us  hope!"  it  exclaims,  but  goes  on 
to  show  that  the  coming  |x<acc  for  Turkey  will  not  moan  peace 
for  the  Anil’s.  "As  for  them."  it  remarks,  "stained  with  tho 
blood  of  thousands  of  innocents  wickedly  butchered,  undoubtedly 
dissensions  and  quarrels  will  soon  break  out,  which  may  plunge 
Europe  into  war."  To  particularize: 

"With  the  removal  of  Turkish  rule  from  Macedonia,  because 
of  thnl  removal,  in  fact,  it  becomes  the  arena  of  strife.  How 
is  Macedonia  to  be  divided?  Who  is  to  have  Salonika— tho 
Creeks  or  the  Bulgarians?  Why,  the  Greeks,  they  say.  They 
took  and  occupied  the  city  with  their  army  and  with  the  help 
of  their  navy. 

"The  Bulgarians  reply  that  a  glance  at.  the  map  will  show 
that  the  city  and  port  of  Salonika  are  a  necessity  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  Bulgarin  more  than  for  those  of  Graeoa.  This 
srems  reasonable,  unless  Salonika  cun  Ih»  made  u  fni>  city  under 
European  control,  especially  as  Bulgaria  bus  been  obliged  to 
give  upSilistnu  to  Rumania,  (’an  the  city  be  divided  between 
the  two  claimants?  If  not,  the  Allies  of  to-day  may  be  tho 
foes  of  to-morow. 

"A  similar  bone  of  contention  is  found  at  Monnstir,  which  is 
claimed  by  Bulgarians,  altho  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Servians, 
who  confessedly  helped  the  Bulgarians  to  take  Adrianople. 

"That  permanent  peace  is  in  sight  it  would  be  idle  to  claim. 
True,  the  groat  Powers  intervene  as  juaceniakers,  but  each 
party  in  interest  ha*  A  is  own  thought  and  wish  in  his  eye;  every 
ono  pulls  the  yorgan  (bedquilt)  over  to  his  own  side.  The 
members  of  tho  Triple  Alliance  prefer  to  givo  Salonika  to  Bui 
garia.  This  would  bo  more  favorable  to  Austria,  but  Russia 
and  Franco  prefer  to  leave  that  city  to  Greece.  Well,  wo  read¬ 
ily  loavo  this  problem  to  bo  solved  by  the  oonferonoo  of  ambas¬ 
sadors  in  London. 

"Tbcn  wo  come  to  the  question  of  the  .Kgcnn  Islands  and 
Albania.  The  quarrel  over  Scutari  and  North  Albania  is  still 
hot.  of  South  Albania  Russia  and  France  wish  a  good  slice  given 
to  Greece.  Italy  and  the  other  numbers  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
wish  all  to  he  included  in  the  new  Alltanim. 

"As  to  the  islands,  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  limit  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Greece,  leaning,  as  she  dm*.  u|m»ii  the  support  of  Russia 
and  France. 

"The  resolution  of  all  these  difficult  problems  waits  upon  tho 
action  of  the  conference  of  ambassadors  in  London,  where  tho 
stand  taken  bv  England  will  l*c  decisive.  Her  interests  in  tho 
Mediterranean  will  place  her  on  the  side  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  forbid  the  giving  over  of  those  islands  cn  bloc  to  Greece. 

"In  the  whole  business,  the  vital  thing  for  us  is.  not  what 
disposition  others  will  make  of  the  possessions  of  which  we  havo 
been  disixiiled.  hut  can  wo  administer  fitly  what  wo  remain 
possest  of?  Shall  we  have  a  statesmanship,  a  government, 
w  liieb  can  bind  up  our  wounds  and  meet  the  exigencies  of  our 
changed  national  life?  A  gn-nt  calamity  has  befallen  us,  but 
Germany’s  Foreign  Minister  has  said  in  a  speech  in  the 
Reichstag,  ‘The  Ottoman  slate  has  emerged  injured  from  the 
war.  but  has  preserved  her  honor  and  good  name.  If  she  now 
exerts  herself  to  develop  her  valuable  resources  in  Asia,  she 
will  soon  repair  her  Iosm-s.  For  facilitating  her  discharge  of 
that  duty  we  will  nut  refuse  her  any  aid  in  our  power  to  give.’ 
In  this  England  is  in  accord  with  Germany.  It  remains  for  us 
to  cast  aside  all  personal  ambition,  and  work  with  all  our 
might,  individually  and  collectively,  government  and  people, 
to  restore,  reform,  establish  our  nation  in  prosperity." — Trans¬ 
lation  made  for  The  Literart  Digest. 


from  Asia,  and  thither  he  returns.  For  years  past  many  of  the 
better-class  Ottomans,  mindful  of  their  coining  doom  in  Europe, 
havo  sent  their  dead  across  the  Sea  of  Marmora  for  sepulture 
among  the  cypresses  of  [Asiatic!  Scutari  and  Haidar  I’a-ha. 
Macedonia  and  Albania  and  nearly  all  Humdia  have  gone  for¬ 
ever.  but  no  cry  of  rrrnnche  will  ever  turn  the  hearts  of  the  com¬ 
ing  generation  toward  the  surrendered  provinces.  The  blood 
and  treasure  of  Anatoliu  have  been  poured  into  Macedonia  to 
little  purpose  and  small  profit,  and  few  Turks  waste  useless 
regrets  upon  the  loss  of  Albania.  Tripoli,  or  Crete.  The  eyes  of 
the  Turkish  people  turn  bravely  from  the  survey  of  their  un¬ 
speakable  calamities  to  the  hope  of  some  Ik*I  ter  future  in  Anatolia. 
Asia  Minor  is  full  of  latent  wealth;  M  eh  met  Ali  ones*  remarked 
that  he  would  exchange  the  whole  of  Egypt  for  the  rich  plateau 
of  Adana.  Minerals  and  oil  await  development,  and  the  rail¬ 
way  system  is  in  its  infancy." 

The  only  question  Turkey  is  at  present  asking  is.  Will  the 
Powers  aid  us  in  recuperating  our  losses  and  leave  u*  in  peace 
until  we  have  made  a  home  in  the  space  still  left  us?  On  their 
answer  depend  the  safety  and  life  of  Western  Europe.  .Vs 
Mr.  Bonnet  puls  it: 

“The  all-important  question  which  the  Turks  now  ask  them¬ 
selves  is.  Will  Europe  grant  us  breathing  space  to  show  what  we 
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MEXICO’S  DEMAND  FOR  RECOGNITION 


WHEN’  BENEDICT  ARNOLD  appeared  in  London 
after  the  execution  of  Andr6  he  was  received  with 
effusive  favor  by  the  royal  family  and  the  Ministers 
of  State.  But  society  universally  Rave  him  the  cold  shoulder, 
and  he  eventually  disappeared  from  the  public  gate.  Sentiment 
was  against  him,  and  sentiment  is  stronger  than  diplomatic 
decrees.  There  is  something  analogous  to  this  in  the  attitude 
or  our  press  toward  Huerta.  They  seem  to  feel  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  hesitate  to  grasp  his  hand.  But  the  Mexican  papers 
maintain  that  Huerta  has  been  constitutionally  appointed  by 
Congress  and  the  coup  d'ital  which  cleared  the  wav  for  his  ele¬ 
vation  is  a  domestic  affair  with  which  no  foreign  Government  has 
anything  to  do.  Thus  the  Univeraal  (City  of  Mexico)  remarks 
with  refreshing  coolness  of  the  "removal”  of  President  Madcru: 

"Nations  possess  a  sovereign  freedom  to  change  their  rulers, 
without  any  other  Government  having  the  right  to  interfere, 
and  Mexico  exercised  an  absolute  right  in  removing  Seftor  Don 
Francisco  I.  Madero  and  choosing  in  his  stood  General  Victoriano 
Huerta  as  ad-interim  president.” 

Great  Britain  has  recognized  the  Government  of  Huerta,  well 
understanding  the  position  we  take,  says  the  / rulependietUe  (C'ity 
of  Mexico),  for  how  General  Huerta  climbed  to  that  good  or 
bad  eminence  is  no  business  of  any  one  but  the  Mexicans 
who  accept  him.  To  quote  the  words  of  this  journal: 

"The  refusal  or  simple  failure  to  recognize  explicitly  the  new 
Government  which  guides  the  destinies  of  Mexico  lias  no  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  in  the  light  of  the  precepts  and  practise*  of 
international  law.  The  Government  is  no  power  de  facio.  no 
power  that  has  thrust  itself  in.  in  defiance  of  the  nation's  laws. 
Seeing  that  legal  formulas  have  been  followed  in  tho  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  powers  of  government,  even  viewing  matters  with  the 
strictness  of  a  meticulous  constitutionalist,  and  setting  aside 
considerations  of  public  welfare;  *4<eing  that  power  passed  from 
Losmirain  to  Huerta,  without  the  omission  of  a  single  requisite, 
ami  with  the  full  sanction  of  Congress,  the  present  Government 
can  not  Im«  regarded  as  unconstitutional  by  friendly  Powers. 

"  As  to  tho  events  which  pn*cedi>d  and  gave  rise  to  this  change, 
foreign  chancelleries  ore  not  entitled  to  base  thereon  an  adverse 
decision.  Tho  question  is  one  of  internal  Mexican  politics;  it 
is  our  business  exclusively;  it  is  a  thing  that  can  not  affect  tho 
cordiality  of  tho  friendly  bonds  uniting  this  country  with  other 
Powers  nor  be  a  cause  of  estrangement  or  coolness  of  relation*. 


ALBANIA’S  FRIENDS. 

•  What  a  *wcct  little  lamb'  " 

— l/tt  (Berlin). 


for  each  nation  solves  its  internal  questions  ai’cording  to  the 
exigencies  of  its  politics  and  the  express  and  preexisting  text  of 
its  laws.” 

But  the  United  States  ha*  really  recognizes!  us,  exclaims  the 
Univeraal,  quoted  above.  It  is  merely  that  President  Wilson 
is  coy;  he  is  like  the  maiden  who  will  not  say  no.  but  really  by  a 
glance  has  auswered  her  suitor's  overtures  with  an  unuttcred 

assent: 


"We  feel  authorized  to  say  that  tho  absence  of  an  explicit 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  recognition 
of  our  Government  and  the  acceptance  of  Ambassador  Kabasa, 
would  not  be  of  great  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
relations  with  that  country.  Nay  more,  we  think  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  things  is  not  adverse  to  us  and  that  we  have  no 
reasou  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  coolness,  still  less  of  hostility  on 


••FATHER  TO  T1IK  THOCOUT. 

KenoFA  (rompUrmtly) — ”  Well,  aollir  war  I.  practically  over?" 
Tl'REKV  (.till  more  complacently,  having  road  reports  of  dUnco- 
■tooa  among  the  AUlra>— "  My  felicitation.,  madam.  Every¬ 
thing  M.-IUI  to  point  to  t bo  outbreak  of  a  aangulnary  peace." 

— Punrh  (London). 


the  part  of  the  White  House  toward  us.  It  i*  sufficient  that 
the  American  Amhaasador  remains  at  his  |K>st  in  this  capital 
and  that  he  has  attended  the  official  ceremonies,  .  .  .  for 
it  to  lie  considered  that,  de  facto,  there  has  l>een  tho  recognition, 
which  ao  absorbs  public  opinion,  and  that  that  recognition  will 
Ik*  reinforced,  if  we  may  use  the  expression.  by  a  more  or  Ipsh 
explicit  declaration,  when  the  occasion  arises. 

"To  act  otherwise  would  be  to  fall  a  victim  to  tho  suspicious¬ 
ness  of  international  law.” 

The  Impartial  (City  of  Mexico)  enlarges  on  this  point  and 
asks  if  there  is  no  significance  in  the  continued  presence  at 
MexicoCityof  Ambassador  Wilson,  who,  "on  February  21,  just 
after  the  tragic  happenings  of  that  month,"  presented  Amer¬ 
ica's  "sincere  congratulations"  to  the  man  who,  as  the  Am¬ 
bassador  stated,  “had  assumed  the  high  post  of  ad-interim 
iTesidont  of  the  Republic."  This  paper  slates  the  case  xfrith  an 
implication  that  President  Wilson  is  shilly-shallying,  for  we  read: 

"The  public,  with  growing  surprize,  asks  itself:  Why  doi* 
not  the  American  Government  recognize  the  Government  of 
Mexico?  What  reasons  can  tho  White  House  allege  for  a 
postponement? 

"In  nulity.  tho  suspension  of  international  relations  —for  this 
is  what  non-recognition  amounts  to — is  only  conceivable,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases  growing  out  of  conflicts  between  nations, 
when  there  has  been  an  interruption  of  the  constitutional  order 
as.  for  example,  when  a  republic  succeeded  the  monarchy  in 
Portugal.  But  the  suspension  of  recognition  is  not  in  order 
when  the  ehange  in  government  |>ersonne|  takes  place  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  tin*  country’s  institutions. 

"We  think,  then,  that  recognition  asserts  itself  as  a  necessity, 
the  more  so  in  that,  otherwise,  the  presence  of  utt  ambassador 
near  an  unrecognized  Government  is  inexplicable.  The  public, 
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with  its  natural  good  sense,  has  rightly  interpreted  the  situ¬ 
ation,  saying:  If  the  United  States  Government  does  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  Moxiean  Government,  what  does  its  representative 
represent?  Whence  comes  that  embassy,  and  who  is  that  am¬ 
bassador  who  allows  himself  to  be  so  styled,  not  only  in  private, 
but  officially? 

“But  there  is  something  more,  as  we  said  above.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Ambassador  has  done  acts  which  there  i9  reason  to  regard 
as  equivalent  to  a  full  recognition,  tho  more  recently  Mr.  Henry 
Lane  Wilson  has  sought  to  get  out  of  the  matter." 


CHINA  AND  THE  PAWNBROKERS 

TRIP  to  tho  pawnshop  always  has  an  air  of  melancholy 
about  it  at  beet,  whether  the  borrower  is  a  destitute 
widow  or  the  oldest  nation  on  the  globe,  comprizing  a 
quarter  of  the  human  race.  The  applicant  is  glad  to  have  the 
cash,  of  course,  but  the  regret  at  seeing  the  family  garments  go 
over  the  counter  is  apt  to  turn  into  a  deep  resentment  at  tho 
man  who  exchanges  his  good 
money  for  the  second-hand  ap¬ 
parel.  So  China,  as  reported  in 
the  papers,  presents  this  world- 
old  air  of  asking  money  and  yet 
hating  those  who  offer  it  because 
they  demand  as  socurity  the  na¬ 
tional  resources.  A  note  of  joy 
is  heard  in  the  Chinese  press  as 
America  withdraws  from  tho 
sextuple  loan,  very  much  as  if 
tho  children  raised  a  feeble  cheer 
when  a  pawnbroker  slammed 
the  door  in  their  mother’s  face 
when  she  was  trying  to  hock 
the  sewing-machine.  Tho  other 
Powers  soera  to  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  about  taking  anything 
China  has  to  offer,  so  that  in  tho 
end  tho  resources  of  tho  Flowery 
Kingdom  may  be  pledged  just  tho 
same,  and  somo  think  it  would 
have  been  better  if  Uncle  Sam 
had  stayed  in  tho  deal,  to  keep 
au  eye  on  tho  other  brokers,  but 
the  general  feeling  appears  to  bo  that  ho  has  done  the  manly 
thing,  let  others  do  what  they  will.  A  hopeful  view  of  the 
situation  appears  in  The  Chinese  Republican  (Shanghai): 

“President  Wilson’s  action  can  not  fail  to  help  the  Republic 
out  of  its  fiscal  difficulties.  It  has  got  along  very  well  hitherto 
without  the  sextuple  loan  and  can  continue  to  do  so  indefinitely 
if  n«*ei‘ssary.  The  complete  disappearance  from  the  scene  of 
the  sextuple  crowd  is  what  is  earnestly  desired.  It  has  wrought 
sad  havoc  with  the  country,  handicapping  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  reformers  in  every  direction,  while  hampering  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  trade  and  preventing  efforts  to  develop  the  mineral  as 
well  an  many  other  latent  resources  of  well-nigh  incalculable 
importance  to  China  and  to  the  world.  President  Wilson’s 
action  has  therefore  come,  not  as  another  millstone  round  our 
necks,  but  as  the  balm  of  Gilead  to  hungering  souls.  It  is  to  bo 
welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  freedom  from  molestation,  freedom 
from  spoliation,  freedom  from  an  intolerable  foreign  yoke,  and 
freedom  from  interference  in  the  stupendous  task  of  working  out 
our  own  salvation  in  our  own  way.” 

The  National  Review  (Shanghai)  wishes  that  it  was  in  tho 
power  of  England  to  follow  the  example  of  Washington  and  thus 
escape  casting  a  blot  upon  her  own  escutcheon,  and  we  read: 

“The  policy  which  has  implicated  Great  Britain  in  this  en¬ 
tanglement  is  greatly  deplored  by  the  vast  majority  of  English- 
speaking  people.  It  is  a  policy  nominally  connected  with  China 
alone,  but  is  really  more  broad-based.  It  is.  indeed,  a  policy 
of  world-wide  attack  on  principles  which  in  the  past  have  done 


so  much  to  place  Great  Britain  on  the  pedestal  she  has  so  long 
occupied.  Unfortunately  it  is  also  a  policy  which  has  already 
succeeded  in  causing  not  only  a  lamentable  fall  from  the  high 
estate  which  once  she  could  boast,  hut  has  also  brought  about  a 
further  double  evil,  a  grave  loss  of  political  prestige,  and  a  sad 
narrowing  of  possible  material  profits.  Our  columns  havo  more 
than  once  shown  how  British  interests  have  gone  by  the  board 
in  this  way.  We  have  further  provided  information  more  than 
ordinarily  reliable  and  supported  it  by  argument  and  contention 
based  on  justice  and  fair  play.  Much  that  we  have  advanced 
has  received  the  Haltering  confirmation  of  accomplished  fact.” 

But  The  Overland  Mail  (Shanghai)  is  certain  that  the  word  of 
the  United  States  can  not  stop  the  current  of  financial  events 
in  China.  There  appears  to  be  a  veiled  sneer  in  the  reference 
to  President  Wilson,  as  if  the  writer  rubbed  Ills  hands  and  re¬ 
marked  with  a  smile.  “Well,  you  see,  busineas  is  business.” 
The  sentiment  underlying  wdiat  one  of  these  papers  calls  “Mr. 
Wilson’s  masterly  statesmanship  ”  seem*  not  to  b«  appreciated 
in  the  following  word*  from  The  Mail,  which  scouts  tho  idea  of 

England’s  following  tho  example 
or  the  United  States: 

“The somewhat  altruistic  stop 
recently  taken  by  tho  Unit4*d 
Slat***'  new  Administration  re*- 
garding  loans  to  (’hina  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  going  to  find  imitators 
among  other  nations,  and  it  is 
therefore  clear  that  unless  China 
herself  puts  impediments  in  the 
way  the  huge  international  loan 
will  continue  to  be  at  her  dis¬ 
posal.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  his 
latest  statement  on  the  question, 
makes  it  nbunduntly  clear  that 
Great  Britain’s  polioy  has  in 
nowise  been  altered  to  moot 
changed  conditions,  and  the  |*ol- 
iey  laid  down  from  tho  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  negotiations  has  to 
Ihi  rigidly  udhorod  to." 

Talking  of  tin1  sextuple  group 
from  which  IVesidenl  Wilson 
withdraw,  The  Celutial  Empire 
(Shanghai),  while  approving  of 
Oliver's  escape  from  tho  don  of 
Fagin,  remarks: 

"The  moral  liackbone  of  the  group  ha*  had  a  nasty  jar.  Thero 
is.  moreover,  a  rankling  wound  left  in  the  minds  of  some  who 
keenly  feel  the  hint  that  their  aims  and  objects  arc  suoh  that 
honost  nations  are  better  free  from  them.  How  much  this 
suggestion  has  hurt  is  evident  from  the  wealth  of  adverec  com¬ 
ment  which  the  week  has  produoed  on  American  action,  partly 
from  American  upholders  of  tho  group,  partly  from  British 
sympathizers,  and  partly  from  tho  Japanese  press.  All  these 
shake  doubting  heuds  much  after  the  style  of  the  silent  character 
in  ’The  Critic.'  It  is,  however,  fortunate  that  they  do  not 
remain  silent,  otherwise  the  mirth  of  nations  might  hnvo  been 
considerably  lessened  during  the  past  few  days.  Meanw'hilo 
Peking  reports  l.'»  acceptable  loan  offers  on  hand  in  reply  to 
tho  confident  statement  that  it  must  Im>  with  the  sextuple  group 
or  not  at  all  that  China  can  possibly  get  the  money  sho  needs. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  alone  is  offering  $25,000,000  gold, 
‘with  petroleum  deposit*  in  China  as  security.’  The  financial 
question,  therefore,  would  settle  itself  in  a  week  if  the  super- 
added  politics  were  disentangled  from  it.  What  remains  to  bo 
seen  is  whether  the  liberal  Powers  will  take  heart  of  grace  from 
American  action  and  determine  that  this  shall  be  dono." 

But  The  Republican  Advocate  (Shanghai)  regrets  our  with¬ 
drawal.  The  presence  of  America  on  the  board  of  directors 
would  have  acted  as  a  safeguard  for  China's  rights  and  interests 
amid  the  necessary  scramble  of  the  other  contributors.  To 
quote  this,  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  patriotic  newspapers 
of  the  new  regime: 

“While  those  sympathetic  with  President  Wilson's  policy  see 
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in  this  measure  the  liberation  of  China  from  the  financial  and 
political  clutches  of  the  Powers,  there  are  those  who  regard  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  as  a  distinct  danger  to  China 
by  virtue  of  the  removal  of  the  restraining  influence  which 
America  might  still  exercise  on  the  ambitions  of  unscrupulous 
Powers. 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  since  the  sextuple  group  came 
into  existence  the  nature  of  the  loan  has  been  more  or  less  of 
a  political  character.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  process  of  the 
negotiations  this  political  tendency  has  become  more  and  more 
noticeable;  it  was  especially  emphasized  in  the  recent  dis¬ 
graceful  scramble  for  supremacy  and  political  influence,  and 
in  tho  no  less  condemnablo  blunder  of  putting  'directors’  for 
'advisor*,'  a  glaring  mistake  which  could  not  but  provoke 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  people." 


SPANISH  FEARS  OF  ARMAGEDDON 

IIE  TARANTULA  of  the  European  war-dance  has  at 
length  bitten  Spuin.  We  learn  from  Spanish  papers 
that  tho  struggle  between  the  United  States  and  the 
land  of  Cervantes  awoke  the  latter  from  her  lethargy,  and  great 
improvements  have  followed  in  her  agricultural,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  and  military  activities.  But  they  feel  that  one  such  hies*, 
ing  is  enough;  another  would  be  one  too  many.  Franco  is 
strengthening  her  army,  and  Germany  is  preparing  by  an  ex¬ 
travagant  war  budget  for  the  possible  conflict  that  may  ensue, 
if  Greek  meet  Greek,  or,  rather,  if  Slav  meet  Teuton  in  a  death 
struggle.  What  part  shall  Spain  take  in  the  tug  of  war;  can 
she  l»e  safe  as  a  men-  "innocent  bystander"?  Doos  not  tho 
Peninsula  run  the  risk  of  becoming  the  theater  of  conflict,  as 
in  tho  days  of  Wellington,  asks  S|»ain  through  her  newspapers. 
Wo  can  not  compote  with  Krnnoo  or  Germany,  those  papers 
say,  by  the  strength  of  our  army,  the  number  of  our  population, 
or  tho  wealth  of  our  treasury;  how,  then,  shall  we  hold  our  own? 

Tho  Spanish  publicists  feel  that  Spain  shares,  in  some  re- 
spoets,  the  predicament  of  Turkey.  The  Powers  have  all 
turned  their  hacks  on  Turkey.  Spain  fears  the  same  fate,  and 
as  the  Moslem  would  turn  for  help  to  Russia,  so  one  of  the  lead- 


THE  SPECTRAL  AIRSHIP. 

— VOS  (Berlin). 


Ing  papers  of  Madrid,  the  Epora,  declares  that  Spain  must  look 
out  for  a  strong  and  reliable  alliance  as  a  ruined  spendthrift 
looks  out  for  a  rich  wife.  The  Epora  mentions  one  after  an¬ 


other  the  strong  helpers  on  which  Spain  is  to  rely.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  in  the  Armageddon  which  the  wisest  of  European 
statesmen  with  equal  confidence  predict  Spain  can  remain 
neutral.  All  unite  in  the  opinion  that  she  was  so  quickly  and 
easily  stript  of  her  colonies 
by  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  of  her  proud  isolation. 

She  was  quite  out  of  the 
running  in  the  international 
dispute  with  France  and 
Germany  after  the  Agadir 
incident.  Soreness  on  this 
point  prompts  this  paper  to 
declare: 

"If  the  agreement  with 
France  concerning  Spanish 
rights  in  Morocco  last  long 
and  perhaps  prove  disad¬ 
vantageous  or  disastrous  to 
Spain,  in  spite  of  the  by  no 
means  disinterested  support 
of  Great  Britain,  our  weak¬ 
ness  through  our  isolation  is 
solely  to  blame." 

Asking  where  Spain  shall 
seek  a  buttress  the  Corrtt- 
pondencia  dt  Etpaha  (Ma¬ 
drid)  remarks  that  neither 
tho  Triplo  Allianco  nor  tho 
Triple  Entente  would  bo 
most  helpful  to  Spain  as  a 
coadjutor  in  time  of  need.  A  new  combination  must  bo  formed, 
as  proposed  in  the  following  words: 

"If  Germany  can  yield  us  no  advantage  either  by  land,  sea, 
or  air  in  time  of  war;  if  Germany  can  give  us  nothing  in  time 
of  peace;  if  Germany  is  powerless  to  attack  us  cither  by  land, 
sea.  or  air  unless  Germany  has  first  rrusht  and  annihilated  her 
own  enemies;  if  an  alliance  with  her  on  our  part  w’ould  involve 
us  in  a  peninsular  war  with  England  and  France;  if  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  alliance  with  Germany  weir  contingent  on  her  tri¬ 
umph  over  her  enemies,  it  m'ccssarily  follows  that  such  an  alli¬ 
ance  would  be  fatal  to  Spain." 

The  Cormpondrnria  states  that  certain  political  writers  have 
advocated  this  alliance,  but  while  some  such  combination  must 
be  entered  into,  it  think*  Germany  and  Austria  too  remote 
to  he  of  help.  This  is  piquanlly  stated  as  follows: 

"We  can  not  even  think  of  an  alliance  with  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary.  and  Italy.  Destiny  has  geographically  separated  us 
from  these  countries,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  resist,  des¬ 
tiny.  To  make  Germany  our  ally  and  to  become  embroiled 
with  France  and  England  would  l*o  acting  like  a  mnn  who  dis¬ 
carded  his  sweetheart  in  Madrid  and  was  making  love  to  a 
girl  in  China  whom  ho  could  never  visit  and  who  could  never 
visit  him.  An  alliance  with  Germany  would  lie  nothing  more 
than  another  adventure  of  Don  Quixote*,  trying  to  find  a  second 
Dulrinea.  but  doomed  to  meet  in  his  search  a  second  batch  of 
windmills,  cudgel-wielding  muleteers,  a  fresh  set  of  scars — very 
glorious,  no  doubt,  but  also  extremely  ridiculous." 

Spain  should  turn,  then,  to  England  and  France,  declares 
Deputy  Alvarez  in  a  speech  in  the  Cortes: 

"For  my  part.  1  would  advocate  an  alliance  of  Spain  with 
France  and  England.  Of  course  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  if 
we  could  remain  neutral,  but  we  have  really  no  choice  in  tho 
matter  as  to  whether  we  should  join  or  keep  aloof  from  European 
polities.  The  belligerents  might  occupy  the  Balearic  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  with  the  object  of  forming  suitable  bases  for 
their  naval  operations.  Our  alliance  with  Franco  and  England 
would  also  have  an  indirect  influence  on  our  domestic  politics. 
In  this  connection  the  proposed  visit  of  King  Alfonso  to  Paris 
has  much  significance  in  drawing  closer  the  ties  that  bind  Spain 
and  France." — Translation  made  for  The  Literart  Digest. 
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Science  and  Invention 


AMERICA'S  WASTE  OF  RADIUM 


POSSIBLY  there  may  be  as  much  as  an  ounce  and  a  quarte  r 
of  radium,  all  told,  in  the  world.  This  is  the  estimate  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  stated  in  a 
press  bulletin.  To  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  measure 
mineral  products  by  the  ton,  this  does  not  sound  like  a  lame 
quantity;  but  its  value  is  littlo  leas  than  three  million  dollars, 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  despicable.  A  lame  part  of  the  oro 
from  which  this  comes  is  believed  to  be  from  the  United  States, 
but  all  of  it  is  worked  up  in  Europe.  In  fact,  until  recently  it 
was  not  certain  that  the  cornotite  on**  exported  from  Colorado 
were  used  for  this  purpose,  but  an  invest igat ion  made  in  Denver 
by  Messrs.  Moore  and  Kishil,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  seems  to 
havo  established  this  fact,  which  is  not  altogether  crvditablo  to 
American  industry  and  ingenuity.  Says  the  bulletin: 

"Radium  institutes  have  heen  established  in  Austria.  France. 
Germany,  und  England,  a  European  science  and  industry  have 
b-.-en  developed  from  American  radium  ores, and  even  theuranium 
present  with  the  mdium  has  been  manufactured  into  marketable 
condition  only  in  foreign  countries  and  returned  in  finished  con¬ 
dition  to  our  own.  American  hospitals  and  physicians  have 
been  forced  to  procure  from  abroad  such  rudiuin  as  they  could 
ufTord  for  experimental  purposes,  and  investigations  in  our 
governmental  and  university  laboratories  of  the  wonderful 
properties  of  radium  and  their  possible  application  to  tin* 
eradication  of  disease  and  the  development  of  industry  have 
liccn  hampered  by  the  almost  prohibitive  prices  at  which  tho 
flnishod  material  is  held. 

"While  the  Austrian  Oovcmmcnt.  realizing  the  untold  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  radium  ores  of  St.  Joachinistaal,  has  purchas'd 
the  mines,  put  their  output  under  din-ct  governmental  super¬ 
vision,  and  has  entered  into  nn  agreement  whereby  this  ore 
is  worked  up  in  cooperation  with  the  Vienna  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  experimental  purposes  in  a  carefully  administered 
radium  institute,  America  has  allowed  her  large  and  much 
greater  resources  to  Ik*  exploited  on  a  basis  which  wastes  perhaps 
irretrievably  a  large  portion  of  the  material  mined,  and  has 
exported  carefully  selected  ores  at  a  price  by  no  means  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  radium  value  if  worked  up  at  home. 

"  Even  before  car  uotito  was  exported,  pitchblende  of  the  highest 
grade  was  sent  out  of  the  country  at  the  tjine  when  the  world's 
radium  output  was  supposed  to  bo  coming  from  Austrian  ore*. 
At.  least  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  of  high-grade  pitchblende 
has  been  sent,  out  of  the  country.  Within  the  last  two  years, 
however,  foreigners  have  realize!  thp  value  of  our  carnolito 
resources  and  most  of  the  radium  that  has  In-cn  exjiorted  has 

gone  abroad  in  this  ore . 

"Carnotite  is  a  yellow  mineral  consisting  mainly  of  potassium 
urnnvl  vanadate,  but  containing  also  small  amounts  of  barium 
and  calcium  compounds.  .  .  .  While  carnotite  is  known  to 
occur  in  smaller  quantities  in  other  States,  thp  more  important 
deposits  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  area  in  Colorado  and 
Utah." 

In  the  mining  of  these  carnotite  ores,  the  writer  tolls  us, 
probably  five  tons  of  material  capable  of  concentration  are 
thrown  upon  the  dump  for  every  ton  that  finds  its  way  to  market. 
To  develop  methods  for  concentration  of  these  ores  and  savo 
the  valuable  material  now  wasted  is  one  of  the  problems  before 
tho  Bureau  of  Mines-  -with  fair  prospect  of  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion.  To  quote  further: 

"  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  amount  of  radium  that  has 
been  produced  up  to  the  present  timp.  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
if  tho  ores  which  have  heen  mined  in  this  country  and  abroad  and 
sold  for  radium  production  have  been  actually  worked  up  into 
this  material  there  is  now  in  existence  something  like  40  grams 
(1  ounces)  of  radium.  The  price  of  radium  sails  varies  some¬ 
what.  In  large  quantities  it  has  been  $00,000  per  gram  for  both 
radium  chloride  and  radium  bromide,  altho  the  latter  contains 


less  metallic  radium  in  proportion  to  its  weight  than  the  former. 
It  should  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  it  is  more  advantageous 
to  purchase  radium  chloride  than  radium  bromide.  In  small 
quantities  the  average  price  has  been  $X0,000  per  gram,  which 
represents  about  RJ.'ioO.OOO  an  ounce. 

"The  figures  given  show  very  plainly  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  the  palm  from  Austria  as  the  radium-producing  coun¬ 
try  of  tho  world.  Very  few  people  havo  In-on  cognizant  of  tho 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  such  deposits  within  her  borders. 
Up  to  the  present  time  very  little  interest  has  heen  taken  in  tho 
matter  and  only  one  firm  has  engaged  in  the  extraction  and 
refining  of  radium  in  this  country  a  condition  which  is  deplor¬ 
able.  This  firm  hns  not  yet  entered  the  radium  market. 

"I'ractically  every  ton  of  on-  mined  in  1912  went  abroad,  and 
a*  the  American  deposits  arc  far  from  being  inexhaustible  wo 
are  rapidly  depleting  our  own  reserve  and  are  shipping  from  the 
country  material  of  great  value  and  of  unknown  possibilities 
w  hich  can  not  Im*  replaced. 

"The  applications  of  radium  are  still  too  littlo  understood  to 
admit  of  definite  statement.  Its  discovery  and  marvelous 
properties  have  already  changed  our  ideas  regarding  tho  con¬ 
stitution  of  matter,  and  scientific  investigation  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  valuable  results  which  we  can  not  now  oven  foresee. 
Altogether  too  many  incorrect  statements  und  vogue  s|>eciihi- 
tions  have  Invn  placed  In-fore  the  public  as  to  its  use  in  modicinc. 
A  rt-cent  report  of  the  Ixmdon  Radium  Institute  nnd  the  many 
articles  emanating  from  minor  laboratories  experimenting  in 
the  application  of  radium  to  therapeutics  all  tend  to  show, 
however,  that  it  has  a  real  value,  the  certain  application  of  which 
must  await  further  experimentation.  In  the  meantime  no 
credence  should  In-  given  to  the  many  stories  that  are  sure  to  bo 
pnnt<-d  unless  they  are  hacked  up  by  the  highest  medical  author¬ 
ity  which  will  always  give  publicity  with  caution. 

"The  l»e«t  medical  authorities  appear  to  agree  that,  up  to  tho 
present  time,  radium  has  not  been  proved  to  In-  specific  for  any 
disease,  altho  it  has  been  shown  to  In*  helpful  in  many  cases,  and 
the  outlook  for  its  future  application  to  certain  diseases  not 
easily  treated  otherwise  are  decidedly  encouraging. 

"Apparently  no  uranium  is  worked  up  in  the  United  States, 
hut  according  to  statistics  gnthcrtd  by  the  division  of  mineral 
revnirces  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  almut  SI  1,000 
worth  of  its  oxides  and  salts  were  imported  into  the  Unit  ("I  States 
in  1'JII.  It  is  one  of  the  few  materials  shipped  ahroud  as  oro 
and  returned  in  manufactured  form.” 


"CURES,"  FOREIGN  AND  NATIVE— When  you  lira 
eun*d  in  English  you  are  well;  when  you  are  cured  in  German  or 
Italian,  you  may  still  In-  ill;  you  may  even  die.  An  Italian 
physician,  we  are  told  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago.  April  20),  was  recently  made  to  say,  when 
his  article  was  translated  into  English,  "  1  cured  ten  typhoid 
Itaticnls  last  month  and  six  of  them  died."  What  he  really  said 
was  that  he  had  treated  ten  patients.  The  word  "euro"  in 
German  or  Italian  means  simply  "treatment";  this  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  srnse,  from  which  we  havo  wandered  somewhat  in  our 
English  use.  This  fact  often  causes  confusion  and  misappre¬ 
hension.  Says  the  pa|K-r  named  above: 

"Many  newspapers  are  hasty  or  careless  in  announcing  the 
discovery  in  Germany  of  some  method  of  treatment  more  or  less 
»••*■.  ami  not  infrequently  misinformation  is  given  the  public 
through  failure  to  keep  in  mind  the  actual  meaning  of  one  littlo 
word.  The  German  word  Kur  does  not  mean  ‘cure,’  altho  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  it  so  translated  into  English. 
‘To  cure'  in  English  means  ‘to  restore  to  health;  to  effect  a 
cure’;  but  in  other  languages  it  means  merely  to  apply  'a  method 
of  remedial  treatment  of  disease;  medical  or  hygienic  care; 
method  of  inedieal  treatment.'  The  German  word  for  ‘restora¬ 
tion  to  health'  is  lleilunf,  not  Kur.  The  Latin  word  rura  means 
merely  ‘care.'  a  shade  of  meaning  which  is  preserved  in  tho  de¬ 
rived  term  'curator.'" 


FUNGI  AS  FOOD  PEARLS 

AS  FOOD-SUBSTANCES  the  various  species  of  mush-  t  |~ MIE  NORMAL  1 

j-\  rooms  stand  between  plants  and  animals— possibly  a  I  worm,  built  by  tl 
^  little  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.  In  chemical  tormentor.  The  f 

composition  they  strikingly  resemble  animal  products.  Cellulose,  upon  secretes  a  deposit  of 
the  characteristic  element  of  vegetable  tissue,  is  entirely  absent.  this  deposit  is  brilliantly 
and  in  its  place  is  chitin,  a  substance  also  found  in  the  shells  of  utility  in  the  scheme  of  n 
crabs  and  the  wing-cases  of  beetles.  There  is  also  no  vegetable  value  in  the  eye*  of  man 
ehlorophyl,  or  green  pigment,  and  no  starch, 
but  an  abundance  of  glykogen,  which  is  r~l  - 
found  elsewhere  only  in  animal  organs.  The  — — 
food  value  of  the  fungi  is  the  subject  of  an  rW/m<JTO 
article  contributed  to  Die  Saturwueen- 
eehaften  (Berlin),  by  Dr.  C.  Reuter,  who 
epitomizes  therein  the  latest  opinions  of 
investigators.  Apparently  tho  value  of 
mushrooms  as  food  has  not  been  done  full 
justice  in  recent  years.  Dr.  Reuter  thinks 
that  wo  shall  havo  to  return  again  to  the 
rating  of  tho  older  physiologists,  who 
thought  highly  of  them.  He  says: 

“The  nutritivo  value  of  fungi  hns  been 
much  debated.  Tho  high  content  of  nitro¬ 
gen  caused  tho  older  food -chemists  to  valuo 
them  highly,  and  they  were  recommended 
as  a  substitute  for  meat. 

"But  when  digestion  and  assimilation 
tests  began  to  1st  made,  this  opinion  was 
reversed.  When  it  was  discovered  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  nitrogen  passed 
through  the  body  without  hoing  digested,  it 
was  coneluded  that  a  (Mirtion  of  the  albu¬ 
men  of  the  fungus  was  completely  non- 
digestible.  Hut  this  assumption  came  in 
port  from  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the 
chitin  was  then  unknown,  so  that  it  was 
disregarded.  Tho  ohitin  is.  in  fact,  entirely 
lion-digestible,  and  it  contains  0  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen.  It  was  assumed  that  this 
non-dige*tod  nitrogen  was  a  constituent  part 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  proteins  contained." 

Careful  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Reuter 
have  now  proved  that  them  proteins,  that  is,  the  albumens  of 
the  fungi,  are  perfectly  digestible.  Ilo  also  declares  that  the 
high  percentage  of  carbohydrates  add*  appreciably  to  their 
nutritive  value.  Another  element  not  to  bo  overlooked  is  the 
presence  of  minute  quantities  of  other  substances  which  act  as 
stiinulunts  to  tho  uppetito.  Because  of  these,  mushroom  ex¬ 
tract  is  useful  in  hospitals  and  sick-rooms  for  preparing  dishes 
to  tempt  invalids.  He  odds: 

"It  should  he  observed  that  when  mushrooms  are  boiled  and 
the  water  is  thrown  away  their  nutritive  value  is  much  lessened. 

"In  general  it  may  be  said  that  when  properly  prepared  tho 
fungi  have  a  very  high  nutritivo  value  as  compared  with  other 
vegetables." 

Another  point  of  value  is  the  author’s  reminder  that  since  the 
fungi  have  a  very  brief  life-period  and  contain  those  highly 
active  agents  of  chemical  action,  the  enzymes  and  ferments,  they 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  rapid  alteration  and  deterioration.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  they  should  be  eaten 
only  when  young  and  when  entirely  fresh. 

Of  course  these  remarks  apply  only  to  non-poisonous  fungi 
The  inability  of  the  Inyinnn  to  distinguish  these  from  the  poison¬ 
ous  varieties  is  really  responsible  for  our  neglect  of  these  valuable 
food-products.  Most  of  us  do  not  can*  to  perform  the  classic  and 
infallible  test«to  tell  a  mushroom  from  a  "toadstool" — the  first 
stop  in  which  is  consumption  of  the  doubtful  article,  while  tho 
last  is  too  often  a  trip  to  the  cemetery. — Translation  maJ c  for 
Tut  Literary  Digest. 


the  real  worm-coffins.  We  quote  an  article 
contributed  to  Vebrr  Land  und  Meer  (Stutt¬ 
gart.  March  13)  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bemdt,  as 
follows: 


MStaasmwr  "What  is  a  pearl?  In  itself  a  prosaic  thing 

enough.  A  lump  of  oarbonato  of  lime  mixt 
^  •  t  with  organic  matter,  which  only  through 

r igV  the  intimate  structure  of  its  outer  layers  is 

able  to  show  the  wonderful  play  of  color  that, 
depends  on  the  so-called  interference  of  light- 

_  waves,  similar  to  the  color  phenomena  shown 

by  the  inner  surfaces  of  certain  shells 
0 mother-of-pearl’).  From  both  point*  of 
-lmw-nn  view  p,^,,  an<|  mother-of-pearl  are  identical. 

Chemically,  they  are  the  same;  both  proceed 
a  V.'  from  the ’mantle’  of  the  bivalve;  only  the 

form  is  different.  .  .  .  Where  the  mantle 
deposits  a  layer  of  while  mother-of-pearl, 
there  occur  the  common,  so-called  ‘white’ 
«  uaow.  pearls;  when*,  in  sonic  mussels,  it  deposits 

rr.  k.  foreign  body:  •**  certain  regions  reddish  shell-substance, 
*•  pearl  p.  i>)if  of  there  we  find  the  wonderful  1  rose-pearls.  ’ 
ilKT-of-pcart nwi ins  Brownish-black  pearls  occur  near  those 

parts  of  the  mantle  that  are  connected  with 
the  darker  upper  part  of  the  shell.  In 
numerous  cases  free  round  pearls  are  not  produced.  Instead 
of  an  isolated  hall  or  lump  of  lime,  there  is  a  knotty  protuber¬ 
ance  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  mussel-shell;  the  pearl  seems 
united  or  merged  in  the  shell,  and  we  have  what  jewelers 

call  ‘half-pearls’  or  ‘ buckle-pearls.’ . 

"The  origins  of  pearls  are  of  various  kinds.  It  was  once 
commonly  assumed  that  small  foreign  l>odics,  grains  of  sand, 
coral,  or  sponge  spicules,  falling  into  the  mussel  between  the 
mantle  and  the  shell,  were  covered  with  eoneontrie  layers  of 
deposited  limu.  forming  finally  a  spherical  pearl.  Much  foreign- 
body  p**rls  unquestionably  do  occur  in  nature.  .  .  .  Tho 
Chinese,  who  are  fine  observer*  of  natural  phenomena,  place 
small  images  of  Buddha  in  the  living  mussel,  between  the  mantle 
and  the  shell,  and  thus  cover  three  objects  with  a  layer  of  pearly 
substance.  Those,  however,  as  is  also  often  the  case  with  nat¬ 
ural  pearls  form«*d  around  a  foreign  body,  resemble  the  so- 
called  ‘half-pearls’  connected  with  the  shell.  The  origin  of  the 
normal  pearl  is  different  and  more  complex,  as  is  shown  by  the 
older  investigations  of  Moebius.  Filippi,  and  others,  as  well  as 
by  the  more  recent  studies  of  Dubois.  Biedcrmann.  and  many 
other  scientists.  In  seo-muascls.  as  we  now  know  in  almost 
all  eases,  the  formation  of  pearls  is  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  nrognized  parasites,  belong  to  the  classes  of  trematode  or  of 
cestodc  worms.  .  .  .  "The  most  beautiful  pearl,’  says  Dubois 
with  Gallic  elegance,  ‘is  thus  only  the  brilliant  sarcophagus  of 
a  worm.’  Many  fair  ones  would  he  surprized  if  they  knew  that, 
they  were  wearing  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  worm-coffins 
around  their  necks." 

The  eestode  worms,  we  are  further  told,  seem  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  finest  grade  of  pearls,  the  trematode  worms  for 
others.  Pearls  are  found  also  in  some  fresh-water  mussels, 
and  it  is  not  so  certain  that  parasites  are  responsible  here. 
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Possibly  these  are  formed  around  tiny  fragments  of  the  shell. 
The  writer  goee  on  to  say: 

"Pearls  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  organisms:  they  can 
'sicken'  and  'die.'  Sick  J>earls  lose  their  luster,  become  spotted 
and  dull.  In  the  Orient  the  treatment  of  such  pearls  is  a  mys¬ 
tical  process  belonging  to  wise  inen  who  hand  down  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  from  father  to  son.  Authentic  literature  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  lacking.  Probably  the  pearls  have  suffered  from  care- 
leas  handling,  possibly  also  from  indisposition  of  the  wearers, 
involving  some  acid  reaction.  It  is  commonly  said  that  pearls 
must  not  be  too  long  left  unworn,  because  the  natural  oil  of 
the  skin  aids  in  preserving  them." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literacy  Digest. 


A  FISHING  SPIDER 

HE  following  account  of  a  South  African  spider  that 
deliberately  catches  fish  for  food  is  contributed  to 
Nature  (London,  April  10)  by  E.  C.  Chubb,  of  tho 
Durban  Museum,  Natal.  His  account  is  in  the  words  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  this  odd  creature,  ltov.  N.  Abraham,  who  apparently 
did  not  communicate  his  observations  to  any  important  scientific 
body,  but  merely  embodied  them  in  a  lecture  before  a  local  society 
of  which  on  account  was  published  in  the  paper*.  This  was  in 
November,  1011.  The  spider  has  now  been  identified,  Mr. 
Chubb  tells  us,  as  a  species  known  to  naturalists  as  TKalasstue 
speneeri,  and  specimens  of  it  an*  to  1m*  seen  in  the  museum  at 
Durban.  tater  observers  report  that  this  same  spider  eats, 
also,  small  frogs  and  toads.  Says  Mr.  Abraham: 

"In  tho  year  1005  I  was  living  in  Greytown.  Natal.  Ono 
day  1  was  catching  small  fish  and  aquatic  insects  for  an  aquarium. 
I  was  using  a  small  net  in  a  shallow  stream.  I  happened  to 
see  on  tho  edge  of  tho  water  a  fine  spider,  which  I  captured. 
On  reaching  home  I  placed  my  specimen  in  a  large  aquarium, 
where  I  had  a  number  of  small  fish.  The  spider  measured  nlx.ut 
three  inches  when  its  legs  wen*  extended;  the  body  •*  small,  but 
tbe  legs  are  long.  After  l*ing  on  the  rockwork  of  the  aquarium 
for  somo  time,  it  took  up  a  very  interesting  position.  It  rested 
two  legs  on  a  stone,  the  other  six  rested  on  the  water,  well 
spread  out,  the  ends  of  the  six  logs  commanding  a  definite  and 
well-defined  area  of  water. 

."Being  busy,  I  merely  took  a  note  of  its  attitude,  and  left  it 
to  its  devices.  After  a  few  minute*  my  servant  boy  came  into 
my  study  to  say  that,  the  spider  I  had  put  into  the  aquarium  was 
eating  one  of  my  pot  fish.  I  at  once  went  to  *«-e  what  had  hap- 
poned,  and  soon  saw  the  spider  on  top  of  the  rockwork,  holding 
in  its  grip  a  beautiful  little  fish  about  four  times  the  weight  of 
its  captor. 

"For  a  moment  I  was  startled  into  a  strange  surprize. 
How  could  this  spider,  which  has  no  power  to  swim,  catch 
a  lively,  quick-swimming  fish?  I  looked  at  it  in  wonder,  as 
it  seemed  to  clutch  the  fish  as  a  cat  dutch**  a  mouse.  It 
soon  began  to  devour  its  catch,  and  after  some  time  had  pass'd 
nothing  was  left  of  the  fish  but  its  liackbone.  The  spider  had 
eaten  it  as  surely  as  an  otter  eats  its  trout. 

"  I  was  now  anxious  to  find  out  how  the  spider  caught  the  fish. 
That  night,  about  1 1  o'clock,  when  I  had  finished  my  day’s 
work,  I  sat  down  by  the  aquarium  to  watch  the  spider,  with  the 
hope  that  I  might  see  how  the  fisherman  caught  his  fish.  The 
spider  bad  taken  up  a  position  on  a  piece  of  stone,  where  the 
water  was  not  deep,  and  had  thrown  out  its  long  legs  over  the 
water,  upon  which  their  extremities  rested,  making  little  depres¬ 
sions  on  the  surface,  but  not  breaking  the  'water  skin.'  The 
tarsi  of  two  posterior  legs  firmly  hold  on  to  a  pice©  of  rock  just 
above  water-level,  the  whole  of  the  body  was  well  over  the  water, 
the  head  being  in  nlxmt  tbe  center  of  the  cordon  of  legs,  and  very 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"After  watching  for  some  little  time.  I  saw  a  small  fish  swim 
toward  the  stone  and  pass  under  the  outstretched  l*irs  of  the 
spider.  The  spider  made  a  swift  and  sudden  plunge.  Its  long 
legs,  head,  and  body  went  entirely  under  the  water,  the  legs  were 
thrown  round  the  fish  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  a  moment 
the  powerful  fangs  were  piercing  the  body  of  the  fish.  The 
spider  at  once  brought  its  entoh  to  the  rocks,  and  began  without 
delay  to  eat  it.  Slow  Iv,  but  surely,  the  fish  l-gan  to  disappear, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  the  re-past  was  over." 


TO  STRAIGHTEN  OUT  CROOKED 
PLANT  NAMES 

HF.  TASK  of  inducing  the  Filipinos,  when  they  learn 
our  tongue,  to  discard  what  he  believes  to  lie  incorrect 
names  of  plants  and  fruits,  is  to  Ik*  essayed  by  O.  W. 
Barrett,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Horticulture  in  tho  Philippine 
Islands.  The  islands,  he  assures  us,  are*  on  the  eve  of  becoming 
an  English-speaking  count ry.  and  it  is  "now  or  never”  if  we  aro 
to  make  the  language  of  our  wards  nn  improvement  on  our 
own.  An  editorial  critic  in  Thr  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  April  26)  thinks  that  Mr.  Barrett’s  plan  may  possibly 
involve  too  much  interference  with  "English  ns  she  is  spoke" 
in  these  United  States.  Take  our  word  "corn,"  for  instance, 
which  is  not  the  "corn"  of  tho  British  Isle*: 

"In  British  countries  there  are  several  kinds  of  'corn,'  includ¬ 
ing  wheat,  rye.  barley,  oats,  maize,  rice,  and  even  leguminous 
plants,  as  peas  and  beans.  Ideally  tho  wore!  is  often  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  the  leading  cereal  crop  of  the  district;  lienee, 
while  ‘corn'  means  wheat  in  most  of  England,  it  means  oats 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Our  English  ancestors  found  maizo 
under  cultivation  by  the  Indians  all  over  this  country  as  their 
principal  food  crop,  and  gave  it  the  not  inappropriate  mum*  of 
‘Indian  corn.'  The  name  'muhiz'  (w  hence  *  maize')  was  cur¬ 
rent  in  Haiti,  when*  the  plant  was  first  w*cn  by  Columbus. 

"The  fact  that  the  Spanish  name  for  this  plant,  'tnalz,'  is 
already  familiar  to  the  Filipinos,  would  uo  doubt  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  the  name  'maize'  in  preference  to  'com'  nmong 
the  islanders  who  learn  English.  Such  is  Mr.  Barrett'*  hope; 
and  he  says,  in  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Philippine  Agri¬ 
cultural  Krrirtc,  'Let  ii*  adhere  firmly  to  the  old  (pre-Colum¬ 
bian  Araw-ak  "mahiz")  correct  name  by  which  this  plant  is 
known  practically  every  when*  outside  of  the  United  States.' 
However,  there  an*  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  this  reform  in  a  land  where  the  natives  are  learning  English 
from  Americans,  identical  with  those  which  would  be  encoun¬ 
tered  if  the  same  thing  were*  attempted  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Barrett  does  not  appear  to  n*nlize  that  the  word  'corn,'  ns  used 
by  Americans,  has  no  ramified  in  phrases  ami  compounds  of 
every-day  use  that  to  abandon  it  would  entail  an  appalling  num¬ 
ber  of  other  changes  in  our  speech.  Thus,  to  bo  consistent,  we 
should  have  to  substitute  'inaizemoal'  for  ’oornnical,’  ' muize- 
bread'  for  ‘com bread,  '  maizestareh '  for  ‘cornstarch,’  ami  so 
on.  No  longer  would  Young  America  delight  in  the  pink  and 
the  white  varieties  of  'popcorn,'  but  in  ‘pop maize'!  And  how 
on  earth  should  we  ever  persuade  the  newspaper  pnrngrnphor 
to  Itanish  '  Farmer  Comtossel '  for  so  unconvincing  a  personage 
as  ’Farmer  Maizetosw*!'?  Let  Mr.  Barrett  light  his  pipo 
(' maizeeob,'  if  he  will  have  it  so),  and  reflect  upon  the  utter¬ 
most  consequences  of  his  rash  suggestion. 

"Tho  rest  of  his  propaganda  is  loss  revolut ionary.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  urging  tho  spelling  'coconut'  in  lieu  of  the  old-fnsh- 
ionod  (but  not  oldcst-fashionod)  'cocoanut,'  he  is  merely  second¬ 
ing  the  recommendations  of  most  American  lexicographers. 
'Cocoa'  for  'coco,'  in  this  sense,  arose  from  a  stupid  blunder  in 
Doctor  Johnson's  dictionary,  and  has  never  had  the  sanction 
of  careful  writers. 

"A  rertain  fruit  which  Mr.  Barrett  thinks  should  not  Ixi 
callt-d  ‘alligator  |M*ar"  has  become  tolerably  familiar  in  recent 
years  to  Americans  who  can  afford  exotic  delicacies.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  remotely  related  to  the  true  pear,  and  sonic  varieties 
are  not  even  pear-shaped.  In  advex-ating  the  more  euphonious 
name  ‘avocado,’  Mr.  Barrett  says:  ‘Objection  to  this  word  is 
gradually  dying  down,  hut,  for  some  unknown  reason,  there 
still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  people  nn  apparent 
pn^ere-neo  for  the  hideous  name  "alligator  peur";  this  is  pml*- 
ablv  due,  however,  to  the  plelx-ian  shrinking  from  any  foreign- 
sounding  word,  especially  if  it  has  more*  than  time  syllables.’ 

"Another  tropical  product  which  has  attained  proinineneo  in 
this  country  in  comparatively  recent  times,  anil  which  has 
reached  a  greater  perfection  in  Florida  and  California  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world,  is  probably  l>est.  known  to  most  of  us 
as  'grapefruit.'  This  name  is  said  to  be  due  to  its  grape-liko 
flavor  (which  few  people  can  detect),  or  to  the  clustering  habit 
of  the  growing  fruit.  It  is  sometimes  called  'shaddock.'  a  name 
that  properly  U-longs  to  a  more*  primitive  and  much  coarser 
variety  of  the  same  species.  Mr.  Barrett  would  havo  us  aban¬ 
don  'grapefruit'  in  favor  of  'pomelo.'  " 
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volitional  action.  The  action  should  be  partly  automatic,  in 
the  sense  that  action  should  follow  the  sense-impression  quickly 
enough  to  escape  accident,  if  it  comes  near." 


TO  AVOID  STREET  ACCIDENTS 


TRAFFIC-CONTROL  has  now  been  in  operation  long 
enough  in  our  larger  cities  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  both  pedestrians  and  riders  may 
be  promoted  by  the  observance  of  a  few  simple  rules.  There 
are  still  many,  however,  who  regard  such  rules  merely  as  so 
much  annoying  "red  tape,"  who  do  not  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  they  are  based,  and  who  are  unwilling  to  play 
their  little  port  in  making  general  street  traffic  safe  and  speedy. 
These  should  peruse  the  following  rules,  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Remsen  Hutton  in  The  Scientific  American  Supple¬ 
ment  (Now  York,  April  12).  What  Dr.  Hutton  says  is  part  of 
the  campaign  now  heing  conducted 
in  Now  York  by  the  American  Mu- 
scum  of  Safety  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  those  in  charge  of 
thut  institution.  Says  Dr.  Hutton: 


It  will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  Dr.  Hutton  advises  us,  if  the 
mind  can  be  trained  to  recognize  the  signal  of  the  fast-moving 
vehicle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  judge  the  distance  of  the  sound. 
Most  drivers  are  watching  the  roadway  about  one  block  away. 
They  probably  sound  signals  at  about  this  same  distance. 
Hence  the  signal  should  carry  its  alarm  over  that  distance  to 
even  a  deaf  or  a  slow-moving  person  and  against  the  wind  and 
other  noises  of  the  street.  The  warning  should  he  of  a  quality 
not  attaching  to  any  other  street  noise;  and  it  should  bo  uudible 
from  such  a  distance  that  the  person  warned  should  not  have  to 

jump.  To  quote  further: 

I'  (5)  The  Warning  Signal  Should  Not 
be  Sounded  Unnecessarily. — To  do  so 
is  not  only'  to  make  the  street  more 
I  noisy  than  necessary,  but  also  it 
breeds  the  habit  of  disregarding  the 
signal  when  it  is  full  of  real  meaning. 

"(0)  A  true  musical  note  (one  with 
»  a  definite  number  of  air-waves  per 

second)  is  not  as  serviceable  for 
arousing  attention  and  for  warning 
as  a  pure  noise,  unless  it  is  much 
louder  in  intensity  than  such  noise. 
The  so-called  siren  is  a  pure  tone  at 
all  points  of  its  range,  but  to  make 
it  carry  sudden  w’arning,  it  has  to  be 
so  loud  that  it  is  rightly  to  bo  forbid¬ 
den  where  noise  is  an  objection.  The 
short  explosive  note  of  the  diaphragm 
^  type*  of  signal,  where  a  steel  dia¬ 

phragm  is  set  vibrating  by  an  elootrio 

H  _ motor  on  the  principle  of  Savart, 

makes  the  first  sound  waves  ns 
effective  as  those  which  leave  the 
■ignal  Ut.r  and  this  i»  its  I- -I  rUim 
lo  f*  a  safety  dr»s»,  in  l lie  am m 
•hat  it.r  \n,.fv»c  \lu-um..(  •*»/.!* 
uses  that  term." 


"There  uro  some  absurd  proposals 
that  all  individual  vehicular  traffic 
shall  be  stopt  at  intervals;  this 
would  defeat  its  own  purpose,  and 
bo  hardly  enforceable,  except  in  spots, 

and  the  whole  subject  is  too  broad  to  A 

be  discust  in  its  entirety  in  a  short 

article.  But  there  an-  certain  stand- 

unis  which  seem  so  possible  for  the  ! 

user  of  the  wheeled  vehicle  that  it  may 

lie  worth  while  to  discuss  them. 

"  ( 1 )  The  Controlled  Traffic.  -  If  all  Y 

vehicles  head  one  way,  and  only  turn  ^ 

around  at  the  corners  or  street  inter¬ 
sections.  then  all  on  foot  need  only 
look  for  danger  from  one  direction. 

On  the  right  of  the  oonlor,  you  look 
over  the  left  shoulder;  on  the  left  of 
theeraiev.  you  look  for  danger  from 
the  right  hand.  No  child  should  ever 
play  in  the  intersections  of  streets, 
and  no  I— t— 'nan  ..r  ».hel. 
ever  nit  the  corner*  ' 

.*  IK.  I  T>«fu  \ 

it  is  the  Rule  of  the  Road  that  the 
faster  vehicle  passes  the  slower  on  the 
right  of  the  former  and  by  turning  to 
the  left  hand  of  the  slower,  the  faster 
vehicles  will  always  l>o  in  the  center 
of  the  highway,  or  farther  away  from 
the  sidewalks  of  the  street.  This  is 
the  first  classification,  and  rightly 
makes  the  center  of  the  street  the 
more  dangerous  part  Hut  a  second 
classification  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
and  the  preferred  class  of  vehicle  as 
respects  the  right  of  way.  The  ho**- 
pitul  ambulance  and  the  fire-service 

vehicles,  on  their  errands  of  life-  ON  sou,  «*-««*  t 

...  CACTI  ASK  Cl 

saving  or  rescue  of  lives  or  property, 

an-  entitled  to  speed,  and  the  center  - 

of  the  street.  Pedestrians  should  get 

on  the  sidewalks,  and  vehicles  of  the  lower  classes  should  go  to 
the  right  of  the  highway  and  stop  there.  No  child  should  be 
or  reniniii  on  the  rood  way  when  a  fire  or  hospital  vehicle  is  exer¬ 
cising  its  paramount  right  of  way. 

"(3)  The  Standard  Type  of  Warning  Signal. — No  vehicle 
should  have  or  sound  the  wanting  signal  of  a  superior  class. 
The  powerful  gong  rapidly  sounded  is  the  accepted  signal  for 
the  ambulance  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  high-pitched 
steam  whistle  or  siren  or  the  swinging  bell  is  the  fire  signal. 
For  ot  hers  to  use  the  emergency  standards  is  to  lower  the  warning 
value  of  the  real  ones,  and  should  lie  forbidden  bv  ordinance. 
No  mun  should  cry  ‘Wolf!’  like  the  shepherd  iu  the  fable,  to  get 
n  right  of  way  to  which  ho  is  not  entitled,  else  he  breeds  careh-o- 
ness  in  the  face  of  real  need. 

"(•I)  A  Standard  Quality  of  Warning  Signal. — A  warning 
signal  must  not  only  impress  sound  waves  on  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  but  it  must  reach  the  mind  behind  the  ear,  and  cause 


CACTUS  TELEPHONE.  POLES 
— In  some  parts  of  the  Southwest, 
giant  cacti  arc  being  used  with 
success  as  telephone-polos.  This  is 
the  case  in  Arizona,  whore,  wo 
are  told  by  The  Hopidar  Electricity 
Magazine  (Chicago.  May),  the  United 
States  Government  through  its  For¬ 
estry  Bureau  is  assisting  tho  State  to 
develop  and  use  all  its  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Wo  road : 


•  roa  rcHXA  "One  of  ,bpnp  th*  ^ant 

a  sturdy,  non-odihlo  fruit-bearing 

-  plant  which  sometimes  attains  a 

height  or  forty  foot.  The  sahuara, 
or  cactus,  is  strong  and  tough,  and  when  it  bccamo  necessary  to 
build  a  telephone  line  from  the  office  of  tho  Supervisor  of  Forests 
to  the  Soldiers  Camp  Ranger  Station,  a  distance  of  some  thirty 
miles,  economy  dictates!  that  sonic  use  should  l>o  made  of  tho 
many  sahuaras  growing  along  the  proposed  route. 

"From  Tucson  to  the  magnetic  observatory,  about  eleven 
miles,  the  wires  were  strung  on  the  poles  of  the  Arizona  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company;  to  Lowell  Ranger  Station,  redwood 
poles  alternated  with  cacti,  in  the  proportion  of  one  cactus 
to  two  poles;  to  the  Great  Western  power  damsitc.  second-hand 
boiler  tubes  alternated  with  sahuaras  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
from  there  to  Soldier’s  Camp  the  wires  were  strong  on  trees. 

"The  result  has  been  less  satisfactory  than  was  anticipated, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sahuaras  are  especially  susceptible 
to  be  struck  by  lightning,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  replace  a  number  of  the  cacti  with  wooden  poles  on  this 
account.” 


Letters  and  Art 


THE  CIRCULAR  COURT-HOUSE 


THE  great  circular  court-house  designed  by  Mr.  Guy 
Lowell  to  form  the  nucleus  of  New  York's  new  civic 
center  is  "without  precedent  in  tho  public  or  monu¬ 
mental  buildings  of  this  country.”  and  haw.  therefore,  "an  ex¬ 
traordinary  architectural  significance."  says  The  Architectural 
Record  (New  York).  Such  an  innovation  inevitably  challenge* 
discussion,  and,  while 
M  r.  Lowell  carried  away 
the  award  from  twenty- 
two  competitors  by  the 
verdiut  of  u  unanimous 
jury,  it  is  only  natural 
that  tho  verdict  or  those 
unofficial  critics  who  ro¬ 
tator  their  opinions  in 
the  press  should  bo 
marked  by  a  lesser  do- 
free  of  unanimity.  Thus 
wo  find  some  comment¬ 
ators  unreservedly  prais¬ 
ing  this  unique  and  dar¬ 
ing  conception  of  a  great 
public  building,  while 
others  find  fuult  with 
the  design  from  both 
artistio  and  utilitarian 
points  of  now.  Hut  be¬ 
fore  considering  further 
thcKodifforonccHof  opin¬ 
ion  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  following  facts 
gathered  from  Mr.  Lowell — who  is  a  second  cousin  of  James 
Russell  Lowell— by  a  representative  of  tho  New  York  Timet: 

"Rome  is  admittedly  tho  inspiration  of  Mr.  Lowell's  design. 
When  he  was  there  a  year  or  so  ago  he  came  across  a  model 
showing  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  Eternal  City  in  its  prime. 
He  found  that  a  goodly  proportion  of  them  were  curvilinear,  tho 
of  these  but  one  remained,  the  Colosseum.  Then  when  he  came 
to  study  the  creation  of  a  building,  not  only  as  an  ornament  to 
the  city,  but  also  to  provide  quarters  for  the  busiest  law  courts 

In  tho  world,  the  value  of  the  circular  Idea  struck  him . 

"Economy,  said  Mr.  Lowell,  is  one  of  his  chief  objects,  econ¬ 
omy  of  cost  of  construction,  space,  and  time  for  those  who  will 
frequent  the  new  court-house.  A  circular  wall  will  inrludo 
a  Iniyr  amount  of  space  than  one  built  as  a  rectangle,  so  there 
will  Ik*  less  actual  marble  and  stono  um*I  in  the  new  building 
than  if  it  had  been  designed  on  more  ordinary  lines.  Tho  mul¬ 
titudinous  court-rooms  and  offices  can  bo  fitted  more  compactly 
Into  a  circle  than  into  a  square,  and  above  all.  lawyers  and  liti¬ 
gants  will  bo  ablo  to  reach  the  trial  rooms  more  quickly  as  at 
present  laid  out  than  according  to  any  other  arrangement. 

"North,  south,  east,  and  west  tho  portals  of  the  court-house 
will  bo  open  to  seekers  after  justice.  They  will  pass  directly 
through  n  broad  lobby  to  the  central  hall.  This  in  itself  will 
bo  a  building  which  can  command  attention.  It  will  resemble 
tho  Pantheon,  but  will  be  larger  than  that  famous  structure. 
Its  diameter  of  112  feet  will  be  ten  feet  greater  than  that  of  the 
ancient  building.  From  all  round  it  will  rise  elevators,  which 
will  take  those  with  business  in  the  courts  directly  to  the  floors 
they  seek . 

"Five  floors  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  actual  trial  of  eases. on 
one  of  them  the  City  Court  having  its  quarters  and  on  the  others 
the  general  and  special  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court.  To  these 
upi*er  floors  an  abundance  of  light  and  air  will  be  admitted,  as 
above  the  ground  floor  the  building  will  not  be  solid.  From  the 


summit  of  the  central  hall  to  the  upper  air  will  be  a  vacant 
space  which  will  insure  an  abundance  of  ventilation  and  illu¬ 
mination,  and  there  will  be  another  opening  betw-een  the  ring 
of  elevators  and  the  main  building. 

"This  light  well  will  extend  around  tho  central  hall  und  tho 
elevators,  which,  so  to  speak,  will  form  tho  core  of  tho  court¬ 
house,  and  access  to  the  eourt-ruoms  will  be  obtained  from  tho 

elevators  by  bridges 
thrown  across  it.  Tho 
reason  for  this  owning 
is  that  thereby  Mr. 
IjowoII  hopes  to  solve 
tho  difficult  problem  of 
proper  voutilation  and 
light  to  tho  trial  rooms 
without  impairing  their 
acoustic  properties.  .  .  . 

"On  the  soventh  and 
eighth  floors  will  be  tho 
judges'  chambers,  their 
library,  consulting 
room,  lunch  room,  and 
ho  on.  Each  of  them 
will  havo  am  pie  quarters 

for  himself  and  his  sec¬ 
retary,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  work  there  in 
comfort,  close  to  their 
court-rooms  uud  yet  n- 
moved  from  any  fear  of 
disturbance.  To  their 
use  will  be  assigned  a 
terrace  which  will  run 
round  the  entire  build¬ 
ing.  200  feet  abovo  tho 
ground.  From  it  n  fine 
view  will  lw  obtained  of 
tho  city  at  their  feet. 

"  In  working  out  tho  detail  of  the  building  there  will  1m*  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  the  architectural  use  of  statunrv.  On  either 
side  of  the  broad  steps,  which  will  lead  to  each  of  the  four  great 
porticoes  with  their  Corinthian  pillars,  will  be  groups  of  nmrhlo 
figures.  Over  each  of  the  porticoes  will  1h*  statues,  probably  of 
the  great  law-givers  of  the  world,  from  Moses  and  Solon  to  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Kent.  Above  will  be  the  im|M>sing  arcade  of  Doric 
pillars,  and  still  further  aloft  will  be  other  marble  groups.  Then 
almost  at  the  summit  there  will  be  a  sculptured  frioze . 

"The  court-house  will  occupy  120,000  square  fret  of  ground. 
This  should  leavo  a  fair  amount  of  the  ground  condcmniHl  for 
tho  court-house  site  for  park  pur|>oses  and  tho  construction  of 
terraces  and  approaches.  If  President  McAneny's  plan  for  tho 
taking  of  additional  property  to  tho  southeast  and  southwest 
is  carried  out.  there  will  be  no  buildings  between  tho  eourt-houso 
and  tho  Hall  of  Records  und  the  Municipal  Huildiug.  Mr. 
Lowell,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  hoped  to  inako  the  eourt-houso 
only  one  of  a  group  of  public  buildings  in  a  civic  center,  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  rectangular  classical  design  should  lie  adopted 
for  its  future  neighbors." 

Mr.  Lowell  estimates  that  the  court-house  could  be  erected 
within  two  years  of  the  completion  of  tho  foundations.  Tho 
cost  of  the  building,  wo  read  in  The  Architectural  Record,  is  likely 
to  be  $10,000,000,  anil  Mr.  Lowell's  commission  will  bo  0  per 
cent,  of  this,  or  SGOO.OOO.  In  addition  to  this  tho  site  will  cost 
at  least  $6,000,000. 

The  court-house  will  form,  as  it  were,  the  hub  of  New  York's 
new  civic  center,  certain  features  of  which  are  thus  described 
in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"In  the  first  place,  its  magnitude  will  not  be  discernible  at  a 
glance  except  to  an  observer  high  up  in  one  of  the  down-town 
skyscrapers:  furthermore,  it  will  combine  architecture 


MODKL  OK  NKW  YORK'S  PROPOSE!*  COURT-UOUHK. 

This  will  tie  not  ooly  the  Ur*.*i  court-house  In  the  wortd.  but  also  the  Hrsl  great 
public  Isilkllng  In  America  to  he  I  mill  In  circular  form.  It  will  cover  120.000  square 
feet  of  ground,  and  the  rest  of  rvnsiructkio  Is  mUmatcd  at  $10,000,000. 
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liarly  American  with  the  classic  styles  in  a  fashion  absolutely 
novel.  The  New  York  civic  center  is  going  to  draw  lovers  of 
the  artistic  from  all  over  the  world  just  to  see  and  study. 

"Tho  the  formal  array  of  buildings  will  stand  round  about 
tho  new  court-house,  there  will  be  much  more  to  the  civic  cen¬ 
ter  than  lies  there.  The  present  Post-office  and  Federal  Build¬ 
ing  is  likely  soon  to  be  swept  away,  restoring  City  llall  Park  to 
its  former  beauty,  for  the  old  Tweed  court-house  will  vanish 
too  within  a  fow  years.  Therefore  the  civic  center  will  begin 
at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Park  Row  and  it  will  not  stop 
short  of  the  causeway  to  the  Manhattan  Bridge  at  Canal  Street 
and  the  Bowery.  It  may  not  stop  there." 

• 

To  present  this  audacious  design,  says  the  New  York  Oullook. 
Mr.  Lowell  has  needed  equal  courage  and  taste.  So.  too.  thinks 
The  Tribune,  which  finds  the  perturbation  of  spirit  caused  in 
somo  quarters  by  the  idea  of  a  circular  court-house  "both 
saddening  and  funny,"  and  attributes  it  to  "a  kind  of  pro¬ 
vincial  timidity."  In  praise  of  Mr.  Lowell's  design  The  Tribune 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Ho  has  planned  a  work  of  liviDg  architecture,  a  rare  and 
beautiful  example  of  what  a  true  artist  may  do  when  he  adopts 
a  cliuisioal  language  and  makes  it  his  own.  using  it  easily  and 
naturally  to  ex  press  fresh,  vital  ideas.  ...  He  has  followed  the 
inspiration  which  gave  us  the  majesty  of  the  elliptical  Coloneum 
and  the  circular  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  grace  of  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  and  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates 
at  Athens,  and  the  kindred  individuality  and  charm  of  tho 
oetugonul  Tower  of  the  Winds,  also  at  tho  Greek  capital.  Tho 
singular  beauty  and  interest  brought  into  the  architectural 
panorama  of  the  pust  by  these  and  other  renowned  buildings 
may  be  trnood  to  nothing  more  nor  lesa  than  a  reaction  in  men's 
minds  against  the  tyranny  of  tho  immemorial  straight  lino. 
Countless  architects  in  our  own  ago  have  felt  tho  same  pressure 
and  have  sighed  to  make  tho  same  protest.  But  it  needs  a  reso¬ 
lute  will,  a  strong  originality,  to  make  the  decisive  step.  Mr. 
I»well  could  not  havo  committed  himself  to  his  circular  plan 
without  qualities  which  we  are  sure  will  enable  him  to  justify 
in  stone  and  marble  the  courage  which  he  has  shown  on  paper." 

But  it  is  against  this  very  matter  of  adopting  "a  classical 
langiingo"  that  a  correspondent  of  tho  Now  York  Sun  protests. 


Hi  ot  »>■  New  V.nk  Vin.Lr  “ 

HOW  TIIE  COURT-HOUSE  WILL  LOOK  AMONG  ITS  NEIGHBORS. 

This  Idealized  n'prt-M-ntstlon  of  New  York'*  pro|x*»«l  civic  center  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Louis'  Bledtrmaan.  Jr.  Before 
the  picture  can  be  reproduce!  In  fact  many  old  strm»  and  buildings  wm  have  to  be  obliterated. 


According  to  this  writer,  "the  world  has  produced  throe  great 
types  of  architecture,  the  Greek,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  each  perfectly  adapted  to  its  use  and  its  environment," 
and  of  these  "the  American  is  tho  greatest  achievement,  boeatiso 
it  is  obliged  to  fit  into  a  life  more  complex  and  to  meet  demunds 
incomparably  more 
strenuous."  Therefore 
the  court  -  house,  he 
argues,  should  have  been 
built  in  the  American 
or  "skyscraper”  style. 

He  says: 

"You  havo  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  Woolworth 
Building:  can  you  not 
see  that  the  mind  of  man 
never  conceived,  the 
hand  of  man  never 
wrought  so  superb  a 
structure?  It  is  not  per¬ 
fect;  it  still  has  a  lot 
of  the  rags  and  tatters 
of  antiquity  hanging 
about  it;  it  is  but  a 
step  toward  the  greater 
yet  to  come,  but  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  laborious 
proportions  of  tho  Colos¬ 
seum  it  is  a  triumph  that 
should  fill  our  hearts 

with  pride . 

"You  are  to  havo  a 
court  -  house  built  of 
steel,  built  according 
to  tho  latest  word  in 

engineering  science,  then  artificially  mado  to  look  like  n  Roman 
antiquity.  How  tired  you  will  get  of  ill  How  siak  you  will 
bo  of  it  when  you  see  nil  tho  men  and  women  who  come  to 
your  city  from  the  four  quarters  of  tho  globe  gariug  awestruck 
at  your  own  mighty  American  architecture,  and  passing  by 

contemptuously  your 
mistaken  exaggeration 
of  something  that  was 
fine  2.000  years  ago.  .  . 

."The  round  form 
may  1* «*  a  ha  p  p y 
thought  and  it  may 
not  bo— it  may  afford 
largo  opportunities  for 
interior  subdivision; 
that  is  a  practical,  an 
engim>ering  pro  posi¬ 
tion.  And  certainly  t  ho 
very  suggestion  of  a 
round  or  octagonal 
building  should  fire  the 
imagination  of  nn 
American  architect, 
since  it  olfers  fresh, 
uncxploilcd  opportu¬ 
nities  for  steel  and  the 
clothing  of  steel  in  gar¬ 
ments  that  cling  like  a 
woman's  gown;  gar¬ 
ments  that  make  the 
beholder  feel  the  form, 
tho  structure,  t  he  palpi¬ 
tating  body  iHJueath." 


our  u»wtix. 

Whose  design  earrl.d  assy  from 
Iwmiy-lwocomprSlKir*  I  ho  swanl  for 
New  York’s  new  couri-hmuo. 


Another  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  snmo  paper, 
a  lawyer  this  time,  says 
that  the  approvi-d  plan 
"shows  u  building  ut¬ 
terly  unsuitable  for  its 
purpose."  He  writes 
in  part: 
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"  It  is  a  freak  idea  and  it  naturally  leads  to  freak  results.  One 
of  these  results  is  the  central  rotunda  to  which  judges,  lawyers, 
and  jurors  alike  must  betake  themselves  in  order  to  get  any¬ 
where.  What  can  follow  hut  congestion  and  confusion?  .  .  .  . 

"Another  feature  of  the  building  which  seems  to  me  opposed 
to  reason  and  common  sense  is  that  its  system  of  internal  com¬ 
munication  depends  upon  innumerable  bridges,  big  bridges  for 
lawyers  and  jurors  and  little  bridges  for  judges;  bridges  every¬ 
where  spanning  the  interior  area  which  is  expected  to  afford 
light  and  air  to  the  court-rooms  and  to  the  interior  offices. 
And  what  does  this  area  amount  to?  It  is  less  than  thirty  feet 
wido  and  over  one  hundred  feet  high,  cut  up  into  segments  by 
tho  aforesaid  bridges,  which  radiate  from  the  rotunda  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  light  and  air  which  penetrate  these 
chimneys  will  have  to  show  a  good  deal  of  enterprise  to  illuminate 
and  ventilate  the  innumerable  dark  corners  with  which  such  a 
building  inevitably  abounds. 

‘.‘Without  going  into  further  details  it  seems  to  me  perfectly 
evident  that  tho  interior  of  the  building  has  been  planned  to  fit 
the  exterior  and  that  all  considerations  of  utility  and  practical 
convenience  have  been  subordinated  to  a  desire  to  produce  an 
unusual  and  striking  design." 


THE  VANISHING  LOVE  LYRIC 

HE  LOVE  LYRIC  in  English  literature  is  either  dying 
or  decadent,  declares  a  woman  writer,  who  signs  herself 
M.  M.  B.,  in  the  London  Daily  St  wt.  And  tho 
responsibility  for  this  fact,  she  intimates,  rests  at  the  door  of 
modern  woman  herself,  who.  having  descends!  from  her  pedestal 
into  tho  hurly-burly  of  life,  has  sacrificed  her  glamour,  her 
mystery,  her  power  to  evoke  tho  poet's  adoration  and  to  lift 
him  to  the  heights  of  song.  In  support  of  her  allegation  that 
the  love  lyric  is  vanishing,  this  writer  cites  a  book  of  "Georgian 
Poetry,”  recently  published  by  the  Poetry  Bookshop.  In  this 
collection  of  typieal  examples  of  the  work  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  of  British  poets  during  the  past  two  year*,  "there  is  not  one 
love  lyric."  "Divers  subjects — dust,  rags,  fish,  and  lim — havo 
given  inspiration,”  we  are  told,  but  "woman  alone  has  failed  to 
fan  the  poetic  Hits.”  This  Ihiily  Newt  writer  continues  her 
contention  as  follows: 

Turning  to  various  latter-day  Imoks  of  verse,  the  same  fact 
faces  us.  Love,  with  which  the  sixteenth-century  poets  were  so 
greatly  preoccupied,  is  the  theme  which  appears  to  touch  tho 
modern  ministry's  mind  hast.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lasc-llcs 
Aborcrombio,  in  his  remarkable  hook.  *  Emblems  of  Love,'  do.* 
concern  himself  with  thisemotion.  But  it  is  a  metaphysical  and 
quite  impersonal  analysis.  It  is  noteworthy,  too  that  he  Hnds 
his  inspiration  not  in  modern  women,  but  in  tameless  and  strong- 
willed  heroin**  of  the  past  like  Vashti  and  Judith. 

“Broadly  speaking,  nature  and  realism  arc  what  stir  tho 
modern  poet  most  frequently.  These  are  tho  principal  pr* ■occu¬ 
pations  of  the  Hock  of  young  poets  who  perpetually  browse  in 
tho  pleasant  pastures  of  the  English  Renew.” 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affaire, 
she  goes  on  to  say: 

"Ono  wonders  if  the  modem  woman  is  responsible  for  the 
decline  and  decadence  of  the  romantic  love  lyric.  No  doubt  her 
accessibility,  the  fact  that  she  is  no  longer  carefully  guarded  and 
chaperoned,  has  much  to  do  w-ith  the  decrease  of  her  inspiring 
power.  Inaccessibility  and  remoteness  have  always  tended  to 
idealization;  nearness  and  familiarity  to  the  contrary.  Tho 
woman  of  to-day  works  side  by  side  with  man  in  offices,  she 
golfs  with  him.  she  sits  on  committees  with  him.  She  scuffles 
with  him  in  suffragette  scrimmages.  Has  no  one  ever  written  a 
sonnet  to  '  Belinda  Breaking  Windows'  or  to  *  IVisoilla  in  I’rison’? 
Moreover,  the  modern  woman  is  very  businesslike  and  matter  of 
fact.  Then*  would  bo  no  need  for  a  poet  to  sing  'Come  into  the 
garden.  Maud’  in  a  dozen  impassioned  stanzas.  The  Maud  of 
to-day  is  probably  a  very  punctual  person  who  keeps  a  diary  of 
engagements.  She  would  no  doubt  Ik*  there  before  him. 

"After  all.  a  Dante  needs  a  Beatrice  and  a  Petrarch  a  Laura. 
Both  these  ladies  were  remote  and  proud  and  extremely  inacces¬ 
sible-  quite  different  from  the  heroines  of  modem  novels.” 


CHICAGO’S  OPERATIC  INDEPENDENCE 

OT  THE  LEAST  interesting  of  the  many  interesting 
signs  of  the  times  in  opera — the  growing  indications  that 
this  hitherto  subsidized  art.  can  pay  its  own  way  in  the 
United  States,  the  various  managerial  rivalries,  the  increasing 
interest  in  opera  in  English,  and  the  welcome  movement  for 
popular  low-priced  opera  in  New  York  next  season — is  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Andreas  Dippel  and  the  New  York  directors  from  the 
Chicago-Philadclphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  ai\d  the  purchase 
by  Chicagoans  of  the  stock  held  in  New  York.  In  many  quarters 
these  changes  in  management,  directorate,  and  stock-ownership 
are  interpreted  as  a  declaration  of  musical  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  city  by  the  lake — another  step  in  the  progressive 
fulfilment  of  that  historic  promise  that  "when  Chicago  gets 
around  to  it  she  will  make  culture  hum."  We  read  in  tho 
Chicago  /ntcr  Ocean  that  "the  organization  will  become  strictly 
a  Chicago  enterprise,  thus  permitting  the  continuonoe  of  opera 
seasons  on  a  broader  scale,  with  better  artists  and  a  higher 
standard  than  ever  la-fore."  And  in  the  Evening  Pott  of  the  same 
city  wc  are  assured  that  "the  future  of  grand  opera  is  thoroughly 
established  in  Chicago,  and  the  coming  season  of  the  Chicago 
Grand  Opera  Company  promises  to  be  more  brilliant  than  ever 
before.”  Mr.  Dippel  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cleofonte  Campanini, 
who  adds  his  new  duties  as  general  manager  to  his  old  ones  as 
musical  director.  “Mephbto,"  w'ho  contributes  a  weekly  page 
of  musical  gossip  to  Musical  America  (Now  York),  gives  tho 
following  account  of  the  incident  and  the  foroes  behind  it: 

"Ever  since  the  Chicago  Ojiera  was  started  there  has  !>oon 
friction  between  Mr.  Cam]>anini  and  Mr.  Dippel.  In  tho 
various  controversies  lietween  them.  Signor  Campanini— a  most 
able  conductor,  by  the  bye — has  liascd  his  plans  for  managing 
the  opera  on  the  elimination  of  tho  New  York  members  of  tho 
directorate,  and  particularly  of  those  who  were  connected  with 
tho  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

"Virtually  the  position  was  this:  Mr.  Dippel  stood  for  tho 
organization,  and  was  loyal  to  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Company,  whose  supjxirt  he  hail  had  when  ho 
was  in  New  York,  connected  with  tho  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  associated  with  Mr.  Oatti-Cisai.za;  while  Signor 
Campanini  stood  for  a  new  deal,  in  which  tho  Chicago  Opera  was 
to  be  run  by  Chicago  men  exclusively,  without  either  support 
or  interference  on  the  part  of  New  York.  In  this,  of  course,  ho 
appealed  to  local  pride,  as  well  to  local  sentiment.  Thus  he 
aocured  tho  assistance  of  Mrs.  McCormick  and  her  friends,  and 
so  was  able  to  create  a  situation  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Dippol's 
resignation  and  Mr.  Campanini’s  appointment  iw  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

"  I  am  all  the  more  satisfied  t  hat  this  view  of  the  raw  is  correct, 
because  we  now  know  that  Captain  Lydig,  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay, 
and  other  memls-n*  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  have  resigned 
as  directors  in  the  Chicago  Company,  and  wo  also  know,  from 
a  dispatch  in  the  New  York  HcmU,  whoso  operatic  news  has 
gem  rally  been  almost  of  an  official  character,  that  there  is 
possibility,  in  the  future,  of  nn  'operatic  war'  between  tho 
Chicago  and  New  York  directorates." 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Musical  Courier  reporta 
from  Chicago  that  " tho  Dippcl-Camponini  feud,  which  started 
in  1911  and  which  culminated  in  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dippel, 
was  one  of  the  most  intense  in  the  history  of  musical  enter¬ 
prises.”  Yet  both  Mr.  Dippel  and  Mr.  Campanini,  according 
to  the  dispatches,  somewhat  discount  these  rumors  of  discord 
by  their  assurance*  of  mutual  friendship. 

It  is  said  that  under  Mr.  Dippe|'s  management  the  first  year 
of  opera  in  Chicago  n*ulted  in  a  deficit  of  $2411,000,  the  second 
year  showed  a  practically  even  balance  between  expenses  and 
receipts — about  $1 ,000,000  on  each  side  of  the  ledger — and 
this  season  left  a  profit  of  nearly  $50,000.  Mr.  Dipped,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  correspondent,  receives  $25,000  from  tho  Chicago 
Opera  Company  as  the  price  of  liis  agreement  not  to  reenter 
the  grand-opera  field  for  three  years.  The  Boston  Transcript, 
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ANDitfcAa  Dirm. 

HA  Mo  LX)  r.  MCCOKMICX. 

ClAOPONTK  CAMPANINI, 

Ho  math*  grand  opera  pay,  but  agree*  to 
abandon  tho  field  for  thrvo  yearn. 

President  and  principal  barker  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company. 

Who  will  be  boll!  conductor  and  somral 
manager  of  Chicago's  opera. 

CHIEF  PIOURES  IN  CIIICAOO‘9  OPERATIC 

CRISIS. 

in  tin*  count.*  of  an  editorial  on  "CMcago'a  Own  Opera,"  baa  thi* 
to  Hay  of  the  interesting  situation  that  ho*  developed: 

"Chicago  ban  done  tho  deed  and  broken  boldly  the  yoke  of 
*  dependence  upon  Now  York’— hateful  word*  to  true  Chicagoan 
spirit*. 

"There  wen*  ‘Now  York  directors'  in  the  old  Chicsgo-Philo- 
dclphiu  Company;  they  had  the  temerity  to  exercise  their  voice 
in  its  affairs.  The  ambition,  the  wealth,  and  the  Chicagoan 
spirit  have  now  extinguished  them.  Its  own  operatic  Mirren** 
ha*  bought  their  stock,  fortified  the  new  company  with  his 
resources,  asserted  the  independence  and  stimulated  tho  ambi¬ 
tion  of  nil  concerned.  What  Mr.  Stotesbury  is  to  opera  in 
Philadelphia  and  Mr.  Jordan  to  opera  in  Boston,  Mr.  Harold 
McCormick  will  now  bo  to  opera  in  Chicago.  It  is  an  exacting 
task,  generously  undertaken.  soinetim.'S  ill  requited. 

"  Yet  Chicago  —lusty,  innovating,  self-confident  Chicago— will 
not  rest  content  with  all  those  changes.  Mr.  Campanini  will  bo 
the  director  of  tho  company  that  is  to  give  a  hungry  city  more 
opera  and  better  opera.  Mr.  Campanini  ha*  also  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  its  chief  conductor.  This  dual  function  is  familiar 
enough  in  Kuropo.  For  ton  years  Mahler  wo*  the  director  and 
the  chief  conductor  of  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  and  he  made  it 
the  foremost  lyric  theater  in  the  world.  For  almost  as  long 
Motll  discharged  both  functions  at  Munich,  os  Bruno  Walther 
discharges  them  now.  In  America,  for  a  few  years,  Mr.  Dam- 
roseh  conducted  with  a  touring  company  in  opera  and  was  also 
one  of  its  managers.  Hitherto,  however,  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
no  flxt  and  establish.*!  opera  ha*  mode  the  chief  conductor 
the  director  also,  until  Chicago  gave  Mr.  Campanini  the  double 
post. 

"Tho  advantage,  from  one  point  of  view,  is  obvious.  There 
can  be  no  disagreements  between  the  ‘artistic  end*  and  tho 
‘business  end’  of  an  opera  company  when  the  final  authority 
over  both  is  lodged  in  a  single  man— no  appeals  from  one  to  the 
other,  no  meshes  of  intrigue,  no  double  face  toward  the  public. 
The  disadvantage  is  a*  clear.  The  director-conductor  may  be  a 
glutton  for  work  und  have  staying  power  proportionate  to  his 
appetite;  and  he  may  delegate  his  functions  and  pick  his  lieuten¬ 
ants  with  tho  wisest  wisdom.  Yet  the  burden  is  tremendous  for 
one  man  who  would  uphold  his  artistic  standards,  pervade  every 
application  of  them,  and  yet  sign  a  creditable  balance-sheet  at 
the  end  of  each  operatic  year.  Mahler  left  the  opera  in  Vienna 
spent  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit;  Mottl  died  untimely  in  the 
harness  of  the  twofold  work  at  Munich.  Mr.  Campanini. 
strong  and  able  as  he  is.  must  be  seeing  ghosts  as  well  os 
glories." 

Mr.  Campanini,  the  Brooklyn  Eugxt  reminds  us,  is  the  con¬ 
ductor  who  "made  the  reputation  of  Oscar  Hammorstein  and 
his  Manhattan  Opera-house  in  New  York." 


A  PULPIT  PLEA  TO  ARTISTS 

AT  A  8PECIAL  SERVICE  for  artists  held  recently  in 
the  Cathedral  of  8t.  John  the  Divine,  New  York, 
^  American  artista  were  urged  to  draw  their  chief  In¬ 
spiration  from  American  life.  In  the  congregation,  say  the  press 
report*,  were  nearly  a  thousand  artist*,  representing  many 
leading  art  clubs  and  art  schools,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this 
service  should  be  made  an  annual  event.  In  his  address  tho 
Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins  argued  that  the  artist  doe*  not  speak 
for  himself  alone,  but  for  hi*  people,  and  carries  in  consequence 
a  national  responsibility.  On  thi*  point  the  New  York  Time • 
quotes  the  speaker  a*  saying  in  part : 

"He  speaks  for  his  |ieople.  He  gives  expression  to  the  in¬ 
articulate  thousands  who  have  no  other  voice  than  his  to  utter 
forth  their  mind.  As  in  art  man  becomes  man.  so  in  art  nations 
become  nations,  and  add.  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given 
them,  to  the  strength,  symmetry,  and  standards  of  the  world. 
Therefore  the  artist  may  not  build  on  the  foundations  of  a  foreign 
culture.  He  may  learn  from  these;  he  may  be  warned  by  these; 
he  might  be  mightily  inspired  and  hcl|x>d  by  these;  but  he 
appropriates  them  at  his  peril. 

"Opprest  and  overshadowed  by  the  glory  that  was  fireece, 
Rome  took  over  bodily  Hellenic  culture,  and  what  was  the  re¬ 
sult?  Imitation,  pale,  devitalized,  and  languid;  un  art  so 
parasitic  that  it  left  a  mighty  people  without  uu  utterance 
worthy  of  its  soul. 

"My  friend*,  if  you  will  permit  a  layman  to  address  you  U|»on 
a  topic  of  which  he  is  not  technically  informed,  out  of  much 
ignorance.  I  fear,  of  the  peculiar  problems  which  beset  you.  yet 
with  a  deep  and  somewhat  troubled  interest  in  the  spiritual 
issues  here  involved,  let  me  ask  if  there  is  not.  in  the  stillborn  art 
of  Rome,  a  warning  which  America  must  not  be  Buffered  to  neg¬ 
lect?  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  idea  is  prevalent  that  American 
artist*  an*  unduly  dependent  upon  foreign  models,  that  American 
critics  and  purchasers  of  works  of  art  an*  too  much  influenced 
by  the  stamp  of  foreign  approval . 

"Let  the  artist  be  free  to  roam  at  will,  to  ransack  Europe  in 
his  quest  for  inspiration,  hut  let  him  add  to  freedom  the  pro- 
foundest  loyalties  of  life,  loyalties  of  home  and  fireside,  loyalties 
of  state  and  nation. 

“  Is  there  a  district  even  in  Italy  more  dotted  with  memorable 
battlefields  than  our  Virginia,  with  its  sad  and  heroic  memories 
of  war?  Let  the  life  of  the  nation  afford  our  artists  their 
material.  Let  the  spirit  of  the  nation  inform  their  works  of 
art.  What  matter  if  there  result  from  the  encounter  the  crudities 
of  form  and  expression?  They  shall  lx*  American  crudities. 
We  shall  love  them  and  learn  to  better  them  as  time  goes  on.’’ 


Religion  and  Social  Service 

- - - 


MR.  BRYAN’S  GRAPE-JUICE  BANQUET 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  BRYAN  acts  within  his  rights 
and  sets  a  good  example  to  the  whole  country,  in  the 
uuanimous  opinion  of  the  religious  press,  by  declining  to 
serve  alcoholic  beverages  at  his  table.  The  Nashville  Christian 
A dvocaU  (Methodist)  says  it  knows  of  no  better  story  with 
a  moral  than  this  one  of  the  man  who  from  boyhood  grew  up 
with  "a  strong  conviction  that  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors, 
including  wine,  is  morally  wrong."  He  abides  by  his  convic¬ 
tion  through  his  career,  in  victory  and  in  defeat.  Now  in 
one  of  the  highest  posts  of  the 
American  Government,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  give  a  banquot  to 
the  retiring  British  Ambassador, 
the  Hon.  James  Bryce,  and  to 
other  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  Could  ho  go  contrary  to 
the  long-established  custom  of 
providing  wine  at  his  table.  The 
Advocate  asks,  and  submit  him¬ 
self  to  the  ridicule  and  harsh 
criticisms  of  newspapers  in  throe 
continents'  This  is  just  what 
he  did.  and  for  standing  firm 
on  their  principles  The  Advocate 
votes  all  honor  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bryan,  affirming  that  "  their  ex¬ 
ample  will  la*  worth  much  to  the 
American  people." 

Tho  comment,  wide-spread 
and  immediate,  that  followed  the 
Bryce  dinner,  remarks  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Zion'e  Herald  (Methodist), 
drew  front  Mr.  Bryan  a  public 
statement  in  explanation  of  his 
position.  As  this  was  the  first 

dinner  they  had  given  to  tho  diplomatic  corps,  and  as  the  guest* 
were  all  from  foreign  countries,  he  stated  frankly  before  sitting 
down  Hint  he  and  Mrs.  Bryan,  like  their  parents  before  them, 
were  total  abstainers,  and  never  had  liquor  on  their  table. 
Mr.  Bryan  had  explained  this  to  the  President,  when  tho  State 
portfolio  was  offered  to  him.  and  Mr.  Wilson  had  left  the 
drink  matter  to  Mr.  Bryan's  discretion. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  statement  of  his  reasons  for  serving  grape  juico 
instead  of  wine  at  a  state  dinner,  says  The  Presbyterian  Banner 
(Pittsburg),  "met  with  tho  approval  and  applause"  of  his 
guests,  for  he  acted  "in  a  straightforward,  manly  way."  with 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  The  Banner  adds: 

"It  is  only  some  newspaper  men  and  congressmen  who  are 
jeering  at  Mr.  Bryan  and  affirming  as  tho  they  wore  the  final 
authorities  on  points  of  etiquette  that  ho  had  no  right  to  impose 
his  custom  on  his  guests.  But  every  host  has  just  this  right, 
and  guests  submit  to  this  condition  in  accepting  his  invitation. 
That  wine  must  bo  served  at  state  dinners  at  Washington  or 
something  awful  will  happen  is  simply  a  traditional  bugbear  and 
humbug,  and  Mr.  Bryan  has  pricked  this  bubble." 

On  the  question  of  the  etiquette  of  the  absence  of  wine  at  Mr. 
Bryan's  dinner,  the  Now  York  Christian  Advocate  'Methodist) 
suggests  that  those  who  tremble  for  the  dignity  of  our  nation, 
especially  when  the  Secretary  of  State  has  distinguished  Euro- 
j>cans  at  his  board,  may  calm  themselves  "if  they  reflect  on  the 
Importance  of  having  men  in  charge  of  international  affairs 


whose  brains  are  not  muddled  by  alcohol."  The  Advocate  says, 
in  conclusion:  "The  fewer  drinking  men  there  are  at  tho  head 
of  governmental  affairs  in  Washington,  the  greater  will  be  the 
sense  of  security  experienced  by  all  thoughtful  citizens." 

Mr.  Bryan’s  decision,  says  the  Chicago  Continent  (Presby¬ 
terian),  has  attracted  more  attention  than  "some  of  the  mo¬ 
mentous  work  he  is  doing  in  the  State  Department.  The 
newspaper  correspondents  seem  to  have  boon  surprized  at  Mr. 
Bryan's  course,  but  there  would  have  been  greater  cause  for 

surprize  if  Mr.  Bryan  had  done 
violence  to  his  well-known  tem¬ 
perance  principles." 

Reminding  us  that  it  is  also 
the  praotiso  of  President  Wilson 
and  Vic*- President  Marshall  not 
to  serve  spirituous  liquors  to 
guests.  The  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburg)  lauds  Secretary 
Bryan,  and  says  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  that  it  quickens  tho 

"open  loy¬ 
alty  to  religious  convictions  and 
practises."  The  Catholic  Tem¬ 
perance  Advocate  (Chicago),  tho 
official  organ  of  tho  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Union  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  says  that  "tho  effect  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  advocacy  of  temperanco, 
while  in  a  position  of  honor  and 
power,  can  not  fuil  to  bo  very 
great."  We  read: 

"He  will  deal  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  ull  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  moral  influence  of 
America  for  good  or  for  ill  ha* 
been  greater  than  many  of  us  have  realized.  Wo  bolievo  tho 
attitude  of  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  temperance  question  will  help  to 
make  America  stand  more  than  over  for  privato  decency  ns  well 
as  for  public  honor." 

Similar  approbation  of  Mr.  Bryan's  stand  is  to  be  noted  in 
papers  of  the  lay  press,  which  are  at  pains  to  defend  him  against 
the  strictures  of  their  foreign  contemporaries.  Tho  Now  York 
Globe  says: 

"Mr.  Bryan’s  dry  dinners  will  not  cause  unadulterated  derision 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Bryan  is  an  unworldly  man,  no  doubt, 
but  even  he  must  have  known  what  would  In*  said  of  his  in¬ 
novation.  He  knew,  and  he  did  not  care.  Believing  that  tho 
world  would  be  a  bettor  place  without  alcohol,  ho  thought 
ridicule  not  too  high  a  price  for  the  privilege  of  testifying  to  hie 
faith.  This  is  an  attractive  courage,  of  a  kind  few  of  us  would 
be  capable  of  if  wo  occupied  Mr.  Bryan's  official  position.  Tho 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Bryan  that  tho  incident  gives  is  in  harmony 
with  what  we  all  knew  about  him.  And  so  one  arrives  at  tho 
paradox  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  less  laughed  at  than  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  not  known  he  would  be  laughed  at." 

Continuing.  The  Globe  admits  that  it  feels  moved  to  criticize 
one  point — namely,  that  he  regrets  the  importance  attached 
to  his  statement  on  the  non-use  of  wine  at  the  Bryce  dinner. 
The  Globe  holds  that  the  great  publicity  given  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
dinner  departure  is  the  best  missionary  work  he  can  perform 
in  the  cause  of  temperance:  and  it  hints  that  "silence  would 
imply  a  hope  in  Mr.  Bryan’s  breast  that  foreign  ambassadors. 


pulse  to  read  of  its 


com*  or*  in.  aors;  oa»r*  jvica  u  fink 

—  Kemble  In  the  New  York  Keening  Sun. 
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for  instance,  would  learn  something  from  the  dryness  of  his 
dinners.” 

Speaking  of  "thoso  dry  diplomats,”  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
wonders,  in  view  of  London  press  comment,  whether  they  "are 
such  habitual '  soaks’  that  to  ask  them  to  attend  a  dinner  at  which 
no  intoxicants  ore  served  is  cruel  and  tyrannous?"  The  Die- 
patch  answers  its  own  question: 

"Hardly,  yot  that  scorns  to  be  the  effect  of  the  comment 
upon  Mr.  Brynn's  adherence  to  a  lifelong  custom  of  barring 
liquor  from  his  table. 

"There  is  nothing,  however,  in  Mr.  Bryan's  dry  l>anquct  to 
prevent  a  thirsty  diplomat  from  having  his  dinner  with  all  the 
wet  courses  l>oforo  he  goes.  Thus  fortified,  he  ought  to  l>e  ablo 
to  survive  the  function.  But  failing  that,  no  guest  need  lack 
intoxication  if  ho  lends  an  car  to  the  exhilarating  eloquence  of 
tho  host." 

."What over  Europo  may  think  of  grnpo  juice  at  a  State  din¬ 
ner,"  tho  Baltimore  Sun  points  out,  "the  Bryans  will  suffer 
nothing  in  American  ostocm  for  carrying  out  their  principles 
on  this  subject  in  their  own  house."  Nor  will  ridicule  and 
satire  disturb  Mr.  Bryan,  assert*  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat: 

"A  man  who  has  braved  the  resentment  of  a  thousand  Demo¬ 
cratic  diners,  at  Democratic  Itanqucts,  in  keeping  his  glass 
turned  down  whilo  all  tho  rest  were  quailing  tho  nectars  of  the 
gods,  will  And  it  cosy  to  endure  tho  polite  shoulder  shrugs  and 
raising  of  oyobrows  which  is  a*  far  as  the  refined  gentlemen  of 


the  diplomatic  corps  ever  allow  themselves  to  go  in  disapproval. 
He  who  has  run  the  Democratic  party  gauntlet  with  an  inverted, 
dry  and  empty  glass  in  his  hand  need  not  dread  the  deprecating 
smile*  of  men  trained  in  diplomacy  and  its  concealment  of 
feeling."  _ 

NEW  YORK-S  DEMORALIZING  SUNDAY 

HE  PROBLEM  of  making  tho  summer  Sunday  a  loss 
demoralizing  and  depressing  day  for  New  York’s  five 
and  a  half  million  citizens  is  discust  with  force  and  fool¬ 
ing  by  a  writer  in  tho  New  York  Call,  a  leading  Socialist  daily. 
As  it  is,  say*  this  writer,  instead  of  a  day  of  physical  and  spiritual 
recreation  and  refreshment.  New  York’s  millions  have  a  day 
devoted  to  the  feverish  pursuit  of  a  relaxation  which  they  do 
not  find — a  day  of  heat  and  suffocation  in  the  oity  or  of  crowd¬ 
ing  and  discomfort  in  tho  so-called  "pleasure  resorts”  of  tho 
people.  Our  parks  "are  utterly  inadequate";  our  rivers  "so 
polluted  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  tho  average  person  to 
get  any  good  of  them";  our  subway,  surface,  and  elevated  cars 
."jammed  to  the  doors";  our  churches  largely  dosed  for  tho 
summer;  our  so-called  "sacred  concerts"  in  the  vaudeville 
houses,  tho  only  form  of  dramatio  entertainment  permitted,  are 
a  sham  and  a  disgrace;  and  on  all  sides  New  York's  Sunday 
crowds  "arc  subjected  to  every  insult  and  to  every  inconve¬ 
nience"  and  receive  "the  worst  possible  service  for  the  greatest 
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possible  amount  of  money.”  The  writer  estimates  that  "perhaps 
a  million  and  a  half  people  get  into  the  parks  or  to  the  beaches 
or  into  the  country  on  Sunday.”  Of  what  the  day  means  to 
this  more  adventurous  or  more  prosperous  minority  we  read: 

"  The  mad  rush  and  crush  for  a  Sunday  outing  show  how  eager 
the  public  are  to  have  a  day  of  relaxation.  The  robbed  and 
swindled  home-coming  crowd  show  how  thoroughly  impossible 
it  is  to  have  a  day  of  reluxation  unless  you  have  plenty  of  money. 
.  .  .  About  the  most  dreary  sight  you  meet  is  that  of  weary, 
worried,  sweating  women,  coming  home  on  the  night  subway 
trains,  holding  their  fretful,  wilted  babies,  and  trying  to  lull 
them  from  the  effects  of  a  day  of  pleasure.  All  are  worn  and 
irritable,  their  nerves  are  jangling  and  their  money  has  been 
ruthlessly  taken  away  from  them  by  those  whose  mission  it  is 
in  life  to  eater  to  the  wants  of  the  Sunday  crowds . 

"The  great,  sheeplike  crowd  is  rushed  here  and  there,  crowded 
and  pushed  about,  swindled,  short-changed,  and  poisoned  by 
filthy  drinks  and  decayed  alleged  edibles,  and  then  driven  home 
In  herds  —after  a  day  of  pleasure  and  relaxation.” 

The  situation  is  slightly  relieved  by  the  band  concert*  in  the 
parks,  but  the  parka  themselves  are  too  few,  too  small,  and  too 
inaccessible.  Moreover: 

"What  should  he  the  greatest  recreation  places  in  the  city— 
along  the  rivera — are  given  over  to  corporations.  On  the  Kaat 
River  then*  is  a  dinky  little  park  named  after  Carl  Sohurz.  But 
in  tho  neighborhood  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  peo¬ 
ple.  Directly  west  is  Central  Park  and  over  on  the  Hudson  is 
Kivewido  Pork.  But  you  are  kept  away  from  the  river  bank. 
That  belongs  to  tho  New  York  Central.  The  most  of  the  Ka*t 
River  is  given  over  to  factories,  artistic  dumps,  breweries,  and 
so  on.  Tho  Hudson  has  factori**  and  piers.  The  Harlem  ha* 
railroad  track*  and  garbage  wow*,  and  on  its  so  wag.- thickened 
water*  ride  many  gallant  freight  lighters. 

VThe  recreation  piers  that  have  been  open  merely  mock  the 
hunger  and  tho  desire  of  tho  people  to  got  near  the  water.” 

Turning  to  tho  case  of  tho  remaining  four  millions  who  "stay 
In  the  city  and  listlessly  prowl  about  tho  streets,  or  continue  to 
breatho  tho  stench  of  tho  tenement*,"  he  write*: 

“Some  of  them  may  go  to  church  in  the  morning.  But  the 
number  of  summer  church-goer*  i*  no  small  that  many  of  tbo 
churrho*  close  or  else  run  only  one  service  and  that  to  a  dwindled 
congregation.  The  other*  merely  sit  in  their  noxious  tenement* 
and  dawdle  over  the  Sunday  pa|>er*.  Some  of  them  rush  the  can 
or  tho  equally  pernicious  iwnsm  soda  growler.  The  children 
duster  around  the  fly-infested  place*  where  ic-cream  sand¬ 
wiches  are  sold,  or  they  droop  uml  mo|>e  on  the  stoop*  or  fire 
escape* . 

“  If  you  desire  to  go  to  the  theater,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  to  a  sacred  concert.  This  consists  of  sacred  smut,  sacred 
dancing,  inspiring  impersonation*,  elevating  disrobing  acta  in 
honor  of  the  hot  weather  and  thing*  of  a  similar  sort  that  you 
can  see  any  week-day,  only  then  they  are  not  part  of  a  sacred- 
concert.  But  you  cannot  witnea*  a  d.-eeut  piny." 

These  anomalous  condition*,  he  says,  result  from  a  curious 
and  illogical  blending  of  puritanism  and  license,  and  they  are 
difficult  to  reform  because  of  the  vested  interest*  involved. 
Thus  we  read: 

"Wo  are  a  strict  people  in  observing  the  Lord’s  Day.  So 
whatever  is  good  we  close  up;  whatever  is  bad  stays  open.  The 
saloons  are  closed,  except  through  the  hark  way.  That  main¬ 
tains  outward  order  and  decency  and  promotes  drunkenness. 
The  regulnr  theaters  are  closed.  That  teaches  the  actor*  that 
they  arc  still  regarded  by  many  as  outcasts.  But  the  worst  of 
the  variety-shows  are  in  full  blast.  That  helps  in  the  culture  of 
indecency. 

We  refuse  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  nervation.  That 
foroes  the  people  to  tra%el  far  and  makes  them  a  prey  to  sharks. 
But  it  promotes  business.  It  fats  the  purse  of  the  politicians 
and  others.  It  is  good  for  the  stockholders  in  traction  com¬ 
panies  and  on  railroads,  and  it  is  fine  for  the  owners  of  steam- 
l>oats.  Everybody  who  go«*s  near  a  beach  is  taxed  for  the 
privilege.  That  is  fine  for  those  who  have  stolen  the  beaches. 

“Young  and  old  are  herded  and  driven.  Tho  utmost  laxity 
prevails.  Many  of  the  places  at  the  beaches  are  disreputablo 
beyond  description.  That  is  excellent  for  the  whito-slavo  traffic." 


Concerning  the  city's  responsibility  in  the  matter  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say: 

“The  day  of  rest  of  a  city  with  five  and  a  half  million  people 
is  a  matter  of  eivie  concern.  Two-thirds  of  those  people  cannot 
afford  to  go  either  to  the  beaches  or  to  the  country . 

"A  great  part  of  the  problem  would  be  solved  if.  say.  half  of 
the  river  front  was  reclaimed.  A  string  of  parks,  piers,  ami 
bath-houses  under  proper  supervision  would  accommodate 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Food  and  drink  for  these  people  could 
advantageously  be  served  even  at  a  loss.  But  it  would  Ik<  pure 
and  wholesome,  which  isn’t  the  ease  with  what  is  served  now. 

"It  would  cost  millions  of  dollars.  What  of  it?  .  .  .  Proper 
recreation  grounds  would  mean  increased  health,  and  increased 
health  means  increased  sanity  in  what  i*  termed  morals.” 


SPIRITUAL  SELF-EXPLOITATION 

HAT  MUCH  PRAYING  and  the  constant  expenditure 
of  spiritual  sympathy  prtwluce  a  lot  of  hypocrites  iH  the 
startling  indictment  brought  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(April)  against  the  ministry;  and  another  Boston  publication, 
Zion't  Herald,  acknowledges  itself  frankly  scandalized.  The 
Atlantic  actually  compares  the  clergy  to  "clow’ns  and  jeaters," 
but  remark*  that  the  clergy  are  “more  to  bo  pitied  than  tho 
clowns.”  for  the  minister  ha*  to  furnish  sympathy  and  spiritual 
food  whether  hi*  own  feeling*  are*  engaged  or  not.  They  ore 
called  upon,  it  allege*,  "to  exploit  thoir  own  spiritual  nature  in 
the  earning  of  their  daily  bread.”  This  is  wbat  appears  in  tho 
"Contributor's  Club,"  practically  tho  editorial  nootion  of  The 
Atlantic: 

"At  oertain  hour*  of  the  week  tho  minister  must  summon 
from  its  hiding-place  the  spirit  of  prayer;  he  must  literally  ex¬ 
ploit  it  for  the  edification  of  three  hundred  or  flvo  hundred  or  a 
thousand  listener*.  At  certain  other  hour*  ho  mu*t  call  forth  his 
moat  solemn  conviction*  about  life  and  death,  and  exploit  thorn 
in  the  *ainc  way.  And  at  uncertain  time*,  at  any  and  evory 
time,  week  in  and  week  out.  ho  must  have  hi*  personality  ready 
to  deliver  when  colled  for. 

"  I*  thi*  fair?  Can  we  wonder  that  tho  weakness  of  the  minis¬ 
try  is  along  the  line  of  hypocrisy,  of  the  over-facile  in  expression, 
of  the  cheaply  ready  in  sympathy? — that  minister*  sometime* 
develop  a  professional  manner  as  marked  as  the  professionally 
sympathetic  manner  of  the  undertaker?  Is  it  surprizing  that  in 
•clf-defonse  they  should  build  up  for  themselves  an  armor,  not 
of  obvious  reserve,  butof  glib  expressiveness,  which  meets  t  he  samo 
end?  If  they  were  always  really  turning  themselves  inside  out. 
as  they  are  nominally  supposed  to  do.  there  would  he  nothing 
left  of  them,  they  would  be  worn  to  a  frazzle  in  three  month*. 
Some  there  are*  who  really  do  this,  and  these  are  usually  indeed 
worn  to  a  frazzle.  Or.  to  u*e  the  conventional  term,  they 
'break  down.'  Most  of  them  do  not  do  it,  and  they  nurvivo, 
but  ideals  suffer." 

All  thi*  to  Zion  a  Herald  is  "simply  another  way  of  saying 
that  unless  a  minister  Ik*  a  nervous  wreck  he  lias  sacrificed  his 
high  ideals;  ho  is  a  more  mumblor  of  words,  ono  who  pretends  to 
give  himself,  but  does  not."  To  which  oomes  tho  retort: 

"We  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  Failures  there  are 
among  the  ministry,  naturally;  men  who  come  short  of  being 
what  they  should  be.  But  the  great  majority  of  them  are  genuine 
men.  And  when  they  stand  by  the  open  grave  and  utter  word* 
oT  sympathy,  or  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  home,  they  s|>oak  out  of 
the  heart . 

"The  article  in  The  Atlantic  trie*  to  say  something  in  favor  of 
the  ministry,  and  to  find  a  way  of  helping  it,  but  it  does  it 
badly.  It  practically  indict*  the  whole  class  for  hypocrisy, 
while  it  makes  a  show  of  expressing  sympathy  for  a  difficult 
work.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  for  the  people  to  lose  faith 
in  their  ministers,  to  imagine  that,  they  are  simply  hired  men, 
engaged  to '  make  emotionally  satisfying’  addresses  by  the  graves 
of  dear  ones,  or  to  pray  at  a  moment's  notice  without,  feeling  in  a 
mood  for  it.  Our  ministers  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  Fed  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  doepor  things  of  the  Spirit,  they  are  in  a  position 
to  respond  by  the  help  of  God  to  the  great  demands  upon 
them.” 
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UPON  the  invitation  of  Mr.  A.  M.  \Y. 

St  irIinR.  the  author  and  compiler  of 
the  very  attractive  "Let ter- Bag  of  Lodv 
Elizabeth  Speneor-8tanhop*."  readers  of 
that  work  enjoy  in  effect  a  aerie*  of  episto¬ 
lary  week-ends  at  the  town  and  country 
bouses  of  an  English  family  of  hitch  social 
standing.  and  therefore  well  worth  visiting; 
meeting  any  number  of  interesting,  ami 
in  some  eases  really  distinguished.  i*ople 
as  the  hours  pass.  Next  to  being  admitted 
into  the  chormed  circle  of  the  beau  mowle 
itself.  such  an  entire  as  Mr.  Stirling  so 
amiably  here  provides  for  our  delectation 
in  t  his  Herb's  of  gosHipy  let  lent,  written  by 
the  men  and  women  of  his  family  in  the 
past,  presenting  so  intimately,  no  freshly, 
and  so  naively  certain  known  and  unknown 
personalities  of  a  bygono  century,  is 
probably  the  moat  acceptable  substitute 
one  oould  wish  for. 

Perhaps  for  some  of  us  who  arc  nhy, 
and  not  always  sure  of  the  proper  disposi¬ 
tion  of  our  hands  and  fool,  and  to  whom 
the  formalities  of  a  conventional  society 
such  as  existed  in  Great  Britain  under 
Georgian  and  early  Victorian  conditions 
would  ap|>oar  formidable,  this  proxy 
method  of  being  in,  and  yet  not  of,  that 
circle  in  preferable;  a  circle  pleasanter  to 
road  about  than  to  lie  of;  more  comfortable 
U>  gaze  upon  through  other  eyes  than  our 
own;  less  trying  to  enjoy  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  than  in  the  reality.  For  our  prelimin¬ 
ary  comfort  Mr.  Stirling  very  tactfully 
adopts  a  method  which  it  would  be  well 
for  other  compilers  of  intimate  family 
correspondences  to  follow.  Standing  as  it 
were  upon  the  threshold  at  the  moment  of 
our  approach,  he  explains  to  us,  after  the 
manner  of  an  efficient  entrepreneur  of  tho 
Who's  Who  order,  just  whom  we  aro  to  moot 
while  enjoying  this  rather  intimate  hospi¬ 
tality.  Ho  assumes,  and  properly,  that 
there  may  Ih>  some  of  us  who,  while  we 
ore  willing  to  aooopt  the  Bpencer-Stanbopa 
family  ns  all  that  Is  desirable  in  the  way  of 
acquaintance,  would,  nevertheless,  like  to 
be  enlightened  ns  to  their  identity;  and. 
reversing  the  usual  habit  of  the  lordly 
butler  at  the  door  who  announces  us.  he 
stands  there  himself  and  announces  the 
hostess  and  her  family  to  the  arriving 
guests.  This  kindly  courtesy  on  Mr. 
Stirling's  part  make*  us  feel  very  much  at 
home  not  only  at  Cotton  Hall  in  York¬ 
shire.  where  the  Spencer-Stanhope*  mostly 
did  congregate,  but  also  in  the  rarefied 
social  atmosphere  of  (irusvenor  Square-, 
where  hitherto  not  many  of  us  have  been 
permitted  to  disport  ourselves  in  the  flesh, 
and  helps  us  to  overcome  whatever 
punctilious  scruples  we  may  have  possest 
in  tho  matter  of  glancing  over  the  Stanhope 
mail. 

The  visits  are  divided  into  two  volumes. 


‘Stirling.  A.  M.  W.  The  Lcttrr-Rag  of  Lad  r 
Elizabeth  Spencer-Stanhope.  C  nT.pJnl  from  the 
Cannon  Hale  paper*.  ISOS  1873.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  T»o  volumes.  Svo.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.  1 10. 


the  first  of  which  u  wholly  Georgian,  and 
the  second  almost  wholly,  if  not  quite 
exclusively.  Victorian:  and  our  hostesses 
an-  respectively  Mrs.  Waller  Spencer-Stan¬ 
hope  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  to  the  latter 
of  whom  the  compiler  is  indebted  for  tho 
alluring  title  of  his  production.  Both  are 
charming,  and  it  should  be  recorded  by 
ull  veracious  chroniclers  of  the  right  sort 
that  their  hearts  go  out  at  once  to  these 
gracious  ladies,  and  e*|»c«*tally  so  to  tho 
elder  of  the  two.  the  wonderful  mother  of 
the  Spencor-Stanho|Mv.  for  not  only  is  aim 
a  most  prolific  writer  of  delightful  letter*, 
hut  in  the  brief  space  of  twenty  years  sho 
found  time  as  well  to  become  the  mother 
of  fifteen  children,  all  but  three  of  whom 
lived  not  alone  to  maturity,  but  in  most 
case*  completed  the  patriarchal  and  matri¬ 
archal  span  of  three  score  year*  and  ten. 

Running  as  tho  letters  do  from  1805 
down  to  1873.  they  cover  a  period  in  Eng¬ 
lish  social  and  political  life  which  to  the 
student  at  least  is  of  large  intercut,  and 
should  prove  especially  valuable,  we  think, 
to  American  readers,  who  will  find  in  tho 
vivid  picture  they  portray  of  social  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  not  too  remotely  con¬ 
nected  with  their  own  something  more* 
than  worthy  of  their  contemplation. 
Morally,  perhaps  the  period  of  tho  1U- 
gency  in  Ore-at  Britain  was  not  particularly 
edifying — it  could  hardly  be  so  with  such 
s  human  animal  as  the  then  l*rince  of 
Wales  to  set  the  standards  of  private  de¬ 
portment;  but  it  was.  nevertheless,  in 
certain  of  its  larger  social  aspects,  a  period 
of  good  manners,  when  it  rvollv  meant 
something  for  a  woman  to  be  and  to  be¬ 
have  like  a  lady  and  for  a  man  to  lie  and 
to  behave  like  a  gentleman.  We  often  run 
across  the  phrase,  "a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school," — indeed  in  these  days  of  turmoil, 
of  rush  and  hurry,  of  emergence  of  the 
submerged,  and  submergence  of  the  em¬ 
erged,  with  their  turkey-trotting,  their 
bunny-bugging,  and  their  subway  manners 
generally,  we  encounter  tin*  phrase  more 
often  than  we  do  the  gentleman  himself. 
Our  more  popular  fictionists.  in  their 
eagerness  to  depict  To-day.  have  largely 
forgotten  Yesterday,  and  since  the  quiet, 
unostentatious  individual  who  goes  quietly 
aUiut  the  business  of  minding  hisow~n  lacks 
dramatic  interest,  and  appears  less  exciting 
than  tho  bounders  and  the  rails  of  the  so- 
called  smart  set.  it  is  of  the  latter  mostly 
that  they  write,  and  the  readers  of  tho  hour 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  polite 
society  ever  existed. 

Wherefore  it  is  altogether  a  good  thing 
for  somebody  to  present  to  our  contempla¬ 
tion  such  a  picture  as  these  letters  reveal  of 
a  society  in  which  men  were  courteous  and 
stately,  and  none  the  less  manly  for  the 
fact;  and  women  were  formal,  and  full  of 
high  feminine  dignity,  and  none  the  less 
womanly  withal;  a  Society  in  which  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  dominated 
the  scene  because  of.  and  only  because  of. 
their  personal  graces,  their  spiritual  and 


intellectual  charms,  theireourtesy  and  good 
manner*,  giving  the  world  in  which  they 
moved  an  atmosphere  of  high  distinction 
which  <-an  only  prevail  where  good-breed¬ 
ing  is  to  be  found.  One  learns  easily  in 
reading  letters  such  os  these  that  u/tor 
all  it  is  better  to  lie  noble  than  merely 
royal,  for  the  attitude  of  the  ladies  anil 
gentlemen  of  real  English  society  toward 
the  Court  in  the  time  of  the  Regency  is 
here  rvveahd  to  In*  one  of  condescending 
tolerance  of  certain  necessary  evils  rather 
than  of  defensive  approval  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  Regent  and  his  set.  The 
profligate  vulgarity  of  that  First  Gentleman 
of  Europe,  as  George  the  Fourth  was  wont 
to  style  himself,  is  in  nowise  glossed  over 
in  any  of  these  correspondences,  and  ho 
is  present**!  to  u*  for  what  ho  unques¬ 
tionably  wu,  a  bounder  ;-or  excellence, 
utterly  wanting  in  anything  of  the  nature 
of  docent  regard  for  hi*  personal  respon- 
*ibilitim  as  a  sovereign,  a  non.  a  husband, 
a  father,  or  a  man.  That  England  should 
for  a  moment  have  tolerated  the  social 
and  political  dominance  of  such  a  human 
failure  and  moral  affront  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  a  matter  of  wonder  tbo  more  ono 
realizes,  as  ono  can  not  fail  to  realize  in 
reading  such  lottere  as  three,  that  a  full 
appreciation  of  his  moan,  ignoble  nature 
was  not  wanting  among  his  oontemporariia. 

More  important,  however,  than  these 
little  glimpsreof  the  manners  and  customs 
of  polite  society,  and  the  foibles  of  royalty; 
more  edifying  than  tho  somewhat  stupid 
on  did •  of  the  London  smart  set,  duller 
even  than  our  own.  apparently,  aro  the 
really  satisfactory  views  infime*  that  come 
along  now  and  then  of  men  who  really 
amounted  to  something  in  the  great  story 
of  human  progress.  The  ago  had  its 
imhccihle  Georges,  its  silly  fops,  and  it* 
foolish  beaux,  men  like  Nash,  1  trammel, 
and  Skcffington.  but  it  produced  with 
equal  lavishncss  its  truly  great  spirits. 
The  compiler  in  one  of  his  prefaces  very 
aptly  remarks  of  the  period  that  it  was  a 
generation  of  colossal  exaggeration  both 
in  talent  and  in  idioev.  in  virtue  and  in 
rice.  “Men  sinned  like  giants  and  liko 
giants  atoned.  Common  sense,  mediocrity 
— save  upon  tho  throne — were  rare.  Even 
the  fools  in  their  folly  were  great."  In 
these  letters  we  get  glimpses  of  both  the 
giants  and  the  foolish.  Among  the  former 
we  find  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  who 
for  his  generosity  of  spirit  and  equanimity 
in  the  face  of  misfortune  at  the  burning 
of  his  Drary  Lane  Theater,  becomes  oven 
more*  lovable  to  us  than  he  was  before 
through  the  charming  little  Hash  upon  his 
personality  tlml  those  volumes  give  us; 
nor  have  we  found  in  any  similar  collection 
of  letters  that  we  ean  at  this  moment  recall 
a  finer  portrayal  of  the  sufferings  of  a  great 
spirit  than  is  here  given  us  in  the  letters 
from,  and  affectionate  estimates  of  the 
virtues  of.  Lord  Collingwood,  the  gnat 
sailor  and  admiral  who  was  at  Nelson's 
ride  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  sharing 
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with  that  heroic  figure  all  the  dangers  and 
responsibilities  of  his  perilous  command, 
but  awarded  few  of  tho  honors,  and  these 
only  grudgingly  bestowed  by  the  calcula¬ 
ting  lovers  of  place  in  the  high  seats  at 
home.  Tho  tragody  and  pathos  of  Colling- 
wood’s  unselfish  career  are  here  depicted 
in  such  a  way  as  really  to  create  a  positive 
.“heart-thrill,”  and  the  caption  of  one  of 
tho  pages.  "How  Collingwood  Came 
Home.”  is  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Kipling, 
as  is  also  the  substanoe  of  that  sad  story 
as  a  theme  for  his  vivid  pen. 

Then,  too,  through  rather  British  eyea, 
of  oourse.  we  get  vivid  glimpses  of  the 
personality  of  Bonaparte,  not  at  all  flatter¬ 
ing,  but  convincing.  Thanks  to  the  good 
fortune  of  Mrs.  Spencer-Stanhope's  son 
John  in  escaping  the  dull  round  of  social 
life  in  London  to  land  in  a  French  com¬ 
munity  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  admirable 
young  man  was  permitted  more  than  ono 
peep  at  tho  then  scourge  of  Europe  while 
tho  latter  was  engaged  in  tho  pleasing  diver¬ 
sion  of  collecting  thrones,  masterpieces  of 
art,  territorial  possessions,  and  other 
objects  dear  to  the  soul  of  the  political 
connoisseur;  and  his  well-written  account 
of  his  experiences  at  Verdun,  and  later  at 
Paris,  reduced  for  us  to  narrative  form  by 
tho  sympathetic  compiler,  forms  one  of  tho 
most  absorbingly  interesting  chapters  of 
tho  first  volume.  Naturally  also  wo  get 
closer  to  tho  real  Wellington  than  most 
formal  histories  permit. 

In  tho  second  volume  wo  come  upon  an 
enchanting  little  lovo-story  pleasantly  told 
in  tho  letters  of  Lady  Klizaboth  Spenccr- 
S tan  hope  herself,  daughter  of  the  famous 
Coke  of  Norfolk,  to  her  flnancd,  tho  fortu¬ 
nate  John  Spenoer-Stanhope.  who  as  tho 
recipient  of  the  letters  of  mother,  flande. 
and  wife,  stands  in  tho  relation  of  hero  to 
Mr.  Stirling's  skilfully  presented  story. 
Here,  too,  wo  find  pleasant  gossip  concerning 
figure*  eminent  in  both  society  and  history. 
Wo  get  glimpses  of  Disraeli,  Clad  stone, 
thoever-witty  Monckton  M lines,  Inter  lord 
Houghton,  Napoleon  III.,  and  many  other 
British  and  Continental  notabilities  who 
flourished  during  the  Victorian  era,  ran¬ 
ging  from  O'Connell,  the  great  Uilicmian,  to 
Samuel  Warren,  author  of  "Ten  Thousand 
a  Year,”  from  Atkinson  and  Wnlts  to  tho 
Tich borne  Claimant.  There  are  allusions 
also  to  such  folk  as  George  Hudson,  the 
so-called  Ilailway  King,  who  cut  so  broad 
a  swathe  in  English  society  of  the  time,  and 
whoso  wife  seems  to  have  rivaled  our  own 
Mrs.  Partington  of  pleasant  memory — as 
when  a  host  having  explained  to  her  that  a 
certain  bust  in  his  drawing-room  was  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  tho  lady  replied  “that 
she  saw  tho  likeness  at  once,  but  for  the 
moment  could  not  recall  if  it  was  the  late 
or  the  present  Marquis." 

There  is  a  noticeable  paucity  of  literary 
allusion  in  these  letters,  and  one  looks  in 
vain  for  references  to  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  or  Thackeray  among 
tho  celebrities  known  to  the  Spencer- 
Stanhopes.  altho  there  is  one  good  letter 
in  tho  second  volumo  containing  an  amu¬ 
sing  reference  to  Dickens  and  Carlyle,  with 
which  we  close. 

"I  was  told  tho  other  day,"  writes  Anna 
Maria  Pickering  to  l^idy  Elizalteth.  “that 
when  Dickens  had  an  interview  with  tho 
Queen,  she  kept  him  standing  all  tho  time, 
and  altho  kind  in  her  manner,  treated  him 
lie  hunt  cn  ban,  not  even  offering  to  shake 
hands  with  him  when  he  look  his  depar¬ 
ture.  With  Carlyle  the  case  was  somewhat 


different.  The  old  Scotsman  calmly  took 
the  initiative.  Haring  greeted  the  Queen 
with  due  respect  on  her  entry,  he  observed, 
confidentially,  ‘And  noo,  your  Majesty.  I 
would  remind  you  that  I  am  a  verra  old 
man,  and  so  I  will  tak'  a  cheer!'  and  down 
he  sat  without  any  permission  on  her  part. 
He  then,  with  equal  freedom,  proceeded  to 
criticize  her  ministry  and  give  her  much 
unsolicited  ad  rice,  which  nevertheless 
showed  a  foresight  she  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  have  made  use  of.  The  Queen,  how¬ 
ever,  was  much  affronted  at  his  freedom  of 
speech,  and  after  the  interview  declared 
that  sho  would  see  no  more  literary  men  I” 

Mr.  Stirling’s  publishers  have  produced 
the  work  in  sumptuous  form,  well  worthy 
of  its  charming  contents.  Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  compilation  are  the 
illustrations,  portraits  mainly,  among  which 
is  included  a  startling  reproduction  of  an 
engraving  by  S.  W.  Reynolds  depicting, 
with  a  painful  realism.  King  George  III. 
in  tho  days  of  his  madness.  It  is  so  con¬ 
vincingly  done  as  almost  to  be  shocking, 
altho  the  general  tono  and  temper  of  the 
work  are  otherwise  altogether  agreeable. 


CATHERINE'S  SON  PALL 

WslUseaUU.  K.  r.ul  |.  of  Ka»U.  S on  of 
Catherine  the  Great.  8 to.  pp.  4M.  PhUsSet- 
phta:  J.  B.  Ijpplocou  Co.  U  M<- 

There  has  always  been  something  Orient¬ 
al  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  dynasty  of 
the  Romanoffs,  as  evidenced  in  the 
despotic  character  of  their  rule  and  frequent 
violent  end  of  thrir  representatives.  The 
subject  of  the  present  memoir  is  a  case  in 
point.  Ho  was  brought  up  by  s  strong, 
unscrupulous,  and  licentious  mother,  Cath¬ 
erine,  who  for  statesmanship  and  talent  well 
merited  the  title  of  "  Great."  But  Cather¬ 
ine  was  a  had  mother.  She  trained  her 
son  in  the  principle  which  eventually 
proved  his  downfall.  Speaking  of  tho 
instructors  of  the  young  prince  as  supplied 
by  Catherine,  Mr.  Waliszowski  writes: 

"The  intellectual  and  moral  nourish¬ 
ment  with  which  they  supplied  him  was 
always  too  substantial  for  his  powers  of  ab¬ 
sorption.  It  was  always  his  fate  to  put 
into  his  head  more  than  it  could  contain. 
While  still  a  child  sentiments  were  infused 
into  him  which  were  beyood  the  capacity 
of  a  mind  in  which  tho  emotions  always 
held  the  upper  hand." 

Tho  result  was  a  sort  of  delirious  par¬ 
anoia.  I’sul  was  never  allowed  to  forget 
that  he  was  the  future  Czar.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  fascinated  by  the  romantic 
tradition  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  of  which 
he  became  Grand  Master,  llo  was  a 
whimsical  tyrant.  One  day  he  would  treat 
his  attendants  as  slaves,  at  another  time 
array  them  as  Crusaders  and  make  them 
engage  in  mimic  tournaments.  A  darker 
element  was  imparted  to  his  mind  by  tho 
suspicion  that  Peter  III.  was  not  his  father, 
and  the  fate  of  that  ruler  haunted  him 
with  dark  forebodings.  When  his  mother 
died  it  was  actually  discovered  from  her 
papers  that  his  renunciation  of  the  throne 
and  incarceration  in  the  Castle  Loude  had 
been  plotted  by  her. 

But  Paul  had  ideas  of  his  own  and  set 
out  on  a  career  of  reform.  His  aim  was 
to  cleanse  his  court  and  his  army  from  all 
persons  of  suspicious  cliaractcr.  In  this 
work  he  gave  full  reign  to  his  natural 
ferocity.  "  The  times  in  which  we  live.” 
wrote  Prince  Kotchoubey  in  1799,  "  can 
not  be  described.  We  tremble,  .  .  .  True 
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or  false  an  accusation  is  always  listened  to. 
The  fortresses  are  full  of  victims.  Black 
melancholy  has  settled  on  everybody.  .  .  . 
We  are  being  tortured  indescribably." 

Under  Paul  the  system  of  police  espion¬ 
age  in  Russia  was  developed  to  an  oppress¬ 
ing  degree,  and  all  around  him  lived  in  a 
reign  of  terror.  If  at  home  he  was  hated 
and  feared;  abroad  his  attempt  at  aggress¬ 
ive  influence  was  disastrous,  and  his  union 
with  tho  allies  against  the  French  Republic 
in  1798-9  proved  fruitless,  for  the  victories 
of  Suvaroff  in  Italy  were  rendered  barren 
of  result  by  tho  astute  diplomacy  of  Napo¬ 
leon  who  sowed  dissension  among  the 
coalition.  What  rankled  deepest  in  Paul's 
morbid  mind  was  England's  refusal  to 
ecdo  the  Island  of  Malta,  to  which  he  laid 
claim  in  1798  as  Grand  Muster  of  the 
Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
home  was  there.  Tho  league  ho  formed 
against  England  resulted  only  in  that 
country's  capture  of  tho  Mediterranean 
stronghold.  But  Paul's  troubles  were 
now  reaching  a  crisis  at  homo.  Count 
Pahlon  and  others  who  were  closest  round 
the  person  of  tho  Czar  formed  a  con¬ 
spiracy  for  his  assassination.  Pnlrlcn  hud 
taken  some  hand  in  the  assassination  of 
Peter  III.,  and  to  show  tho  depth  and 
complexity  of  Russian  intrigue,  as  woll  us 
tin*  feeble  inconsequence  of  Paul's  intellect, 
we  need  only  read  Mr.  Waliszowski’H 
account  of  the  Inst  interview  botwocn  this 
conspirator  and  his  master: 

"Paul  shut  the  door  of  his  cabinet  as 
soon  as  PahleD  entered,  stared  at  him  *i- 
r  for  two  long  minutes,  and  then  said: 
You  were  hero  in  17027’ 

Yea,  sir,  but  what  doos  your  Majesty 
moan?’ 

"'You  had  a  share  in  tho  conspiracy 
which  deprived  my  father  of  tho  throno? ' 

,  "’Sir,  I  wns  a  witness,  but  not  an  actor 
in  tho  coup  d'flal.  I  was  too  young,  a  mere 
subaltern  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  But,  sir, 
why  do  you  ask  mo  this  question?' 

'  Because  .  .  .  because  they  want  to 
do  again  w  hat  was  done  then  I’ 

"  Pahlen  was  for  a  moment  overwhelmed, 
but  non  recovered  his  coolness,  and  said, 
with  complete  calm: 

"'Yes.  sir.  1  know  that.  I  know  tho 
conspirators — and  I  am  ono  of  them.’ 

"  ‘What !' 

"  'It  is  quite  true.' 

"And  the  cunning  Cotirlander  explained 
that  he  was  pretending  to  participate  in 
the  plot  in  order  to  bo  in  a  bettor  position 
to  watch  its  progress  and  to  hold  all  tho 
threads  in  his  own  hand.  lie  then  tried 
to  r»«assure  tho  Czar. 

"  'Do  not  seek  to  compare  your  position 
with  that  of  your  unfortunate  father,  llo 
was  a  foreigner  and  you  are  a  Russian. 
Ho  bated,  despised,  and  alienated  from 
him  the  natives  of  this  country;  you  lovo 
them  and  are  loved  by  them.  Ho  irritated 
and  exasperated  the  Guard,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  you.  Ho  persecuted  tho  clergy; 
you  honor  them.  There  was  then  no  police 
in  8t.  Petersburg;  now  it.  is  so  perfect  that 
no  one  can  say  a  word  or  stir  a  step  with¬ 
out  my  knowing  it.' . 

“  'All  this  is  quite  truo,  but  wo  must  not 
go  to  sleep.' 

"  ‘  Doubtless,  sir,  hut  in  order  to  avert  all 
risk  I  should  require  powers  so  wide  that 
I  fear  to  ask  you  for  them.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  conspirators' — 

“  'Arrest  them,  clap  them  in  irons,  and 
put  them  in  a  fortress,  or  send  them  to  hard 
labor  in  Siberia!* 

"  ‘It  would  have  been  done  already,  sir, 
but  ...  I  fear  to  wound  you  as  a  hus¬ 
band  and  a  father.  .  .  .  Read  tho  names; 

(Continued  on  page  1134) 
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Those  who  examine  the  $985  Overland  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  manner,  will  find  in  it  most  of  the  identical  specifica¬ 
tions  that  describe  the  average  $1200  car. 

Why  pay  more  than  $985  when  $985  will  buy  you  as 
much  as  $1200. 

There  are  Overland  dealers  all  over  the  world,  where 
the  Overland  may  be  examined. 


Literature  on  request.  Address  Dept.  17 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  FISK 
TIRES  Are  the  Product  of  ONE 
Company  Whose  Sole  Effort, 
Since  the  Advent  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile.  Has  Been  to  Prodace 
the  BEST  Pneumatic  Tire 

From  the  beginning  the 
Fisk  Rubber  Company  has 
had  but  one  policy — that  is, 
to  produce  the  BEST  pneu¬ 
matic  tire.  No  pressure 
has  been  strong  enough  to 
change  this  policy,  and 
every  suggestion  pointing  to 
a  reduction  in  quality  has 
been  instantly  dismissed. 

The  Fisk  factory,  always  in 
the  process  of  enlargement 
to  meet  the  demand  for 
Fisk  Products,  is  devoted 
solely  to  the  manufacture  of 
tires,  with  no  side  lines  to 
divert  attention  from  the 
one  objective  coal— to  pro¬ 
duce  Grealett  Tire  Service. 

Reports  from  Fisk  users 
everywhere  show  that  this 
concentrated  effort  has  been 
crowned  with  success. 

FISK  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 
Construction  is  the  result  of 
this  continued  effort  to 
attain  tire  perfection.  It 
Offers  users  uniform  quality 
and  Grealett  Service  in  all 
Fisk  Tires.  A  special  rubber 
cushion  minimizes  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effect  of  road 
shocks,  an  extra  breaker 
strip  and  heavier  tread 
lessen  the  possibility  of 
puncture  and  specially  re¬ 
inforced  side  walls  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  prevent  rim  cutting. 

Writ,  Deporhaeal  D  for  Latest  Fuk 
Booklet 

The  Fisk  Robber  Company 

F  AC*«7  H—  OffW*.  FiMi.  Him. 

DI.4TRIBC70RS 

TDK  FUK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OP  X.  T. 

BRANCHES  IX  41  CITIES 
Fbk  Tir*«  »r»  cwu-  II  Glfi? 

to  a  Him  toarift*  either  one  or  tot*  of  tka 

ftocompftiylft*  mspMtica  stomps.  Wbm  Alls* 
sr|t*  sb  v  sabetltyte  for  mi*.  or  fttCft«li«4  to  oft f 
other  rims  thftD  Itoftft  spooled  t*U  iasnfirM 
U^f.hdraou. 
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those  of  the  Empress  and  two  of  your  sons . 
are  the  first!’  ** 

A  few  days  afterward  Paul  I.  was  put 
i  to  death  by  the  conspirators  who  had 
entered  his  chamber  for  that  fell  purpose, 
March  23.  1S01. 

The  best  authorities  appear  to  have  been 
consulted  by  the  author  of  this  fascinating 
monograph.  The  only  regret  we  feel  in 
reading  it  is  that  the  author  has  not  stuck 
to  the  epic  method  of  rdatiug  an  incident 
clearly  and  with  assurance,  but  sometimes 
j  conscientiously  qualifies  his  narrative  with 

■  the  introduction  of  various  versions,  from 
which  as  a  judicial  writer  he  should  have 

!  picked  the  most  authentic.  When  he  does 
use  his  own  judgment  the  result  is  brilliant, 
as  in  the  following  discussion  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Paul  as  an  administrator: 

"It  is  certain  that  Paul’s  tragic  end  was 
not  wholly  or  even  chiefly  due  to  his  errors 
)  and  his  excesses.  On  the  contrary,  he 
|  owed  bis  ruin  to  hi*  most  meritorious  en¬ 
deavors  which  united  against  him  a  ooali-  1 
i  tion  of  the  basest  interest*  and  passions. 
He  represt  the  abuse*  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Palaces  and  thus  ex- 

■  asperated  the  whole  hand  of  frild«<d  and 
1  greedy  idlers  whom  Catherine  had  lolcr- 


The  Happy 
Health  Habit 


I  *tcd  because  their  presence  gave  a  color-  I 
I  able  excuse  to  her  own  dcl»auchery.  It  was 
from  among  them  that  the  instruments  of 
her  son’s  assassination  were  recruited." 

On  the  quration  of  the  Czar’s  madnras  or 
sanity  this  writer,  while  denying  that  he 
was  insane,  pertinently  remarks: 

"One  might  be  tempted  to  class  him  in 
tho  category  of  abnormal  persons  which 
has  been  established  and  popularized  by 
Lombroso— men  who  are  neither  mad  nor 
weak-minded:  who  occasionally  are  even 
of  more  than  average  intelligence,  hut 
whose  faculties  are  subject  to  innumerable 
functional  disorders.  In  such  a  case  a 
man’s  faculties,  however  powerful,  remain 
useless,  because  he  has  not  the  faculty  of 
diverting  or  coordinating  them.  His 
thoughts  and  bis  actions  are  in  perpetual 
antithesis.  He  become*  the  sport  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  imnulae.  and.  tho  his  thoughts  may 
be  wise  ami  his  intentions  excellent,  he  lias 
!  all  tho  appearance  of  unreason  and  im¬ 
morality.  Is  not  this  the  very  portrait  of 
Paul?:: 

“  THE  FINEST  ENGLISH  GENTLE¬ 
MAN  ” 

The  Windham  Paper..  With  an  Introduction 
hy  Lord  Bewkerr.  2  rota.  Sr®.  pp.  SO®.  Boston: 
Small.  Maynard  A  Co.  |10. 

In  an  age  of  great  Englishmen  William 
Windham  (1730-1810)  was  recognized  as 
*  at  least  the  compeer  of  the  most  gifted; 
Lord  Rosebery  describes  him  as  "the 
finest  English  gentleman  of  his  or  perhaps 
of  all  time."  He  came  of  an  old  Norfolk 
family  settled  at  Kelbrigg.  near  Cromer. 
From  1702  till  1700  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  Fox  at  Eton  and  the  pupil  of  Robert. 
Chambers  at  Oxford.  There  was  nothing  in 
1  ,  his  early  life  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  a  | 
I  !  scholar  to  indicate  his  coming  prominence ) 
I  in  public  life.  As  a  friend  of  Burke,  he . 
1  became  really  the  political  disciple  of  the 
orator.  He  was  an  intimate  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son.  at  whose  deathbed  he  was  present. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  his 
l  '  political  life  was  the  assiduity  with  which 
he  supported  the  cause  of  the  American 
1  {ConHnutd  on  pace  1136) 


THE  happy  health  habit  is  not  easy 
to  acquire  in  Summer  when  the 
appetite  is  fickle,  when  the  digestive 
powers  are  not  in  fullest  vigor  and  when 
the  warm  weather  necessitates  a  change 
in  diet.  The  surest  way  to  get  Summer 
comfort  and  palate  joy  is  to  drop  heavy 
meats  and  starchy  vegetables  and  eat  well- 
cooked  cereals,  fresh  fruits  and  fresh 
vegetables.  The  most  deliciously  whole¬ 
some  combination  for  the  Summer  days  it 

Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuit 

With  Strawberries 

— a  dish  that  is  appetizing,  satisfying 
and  easily  digested.  One  or  two  Shred¬ 
ded  Wheat  Biscuits  with  strawberries  or 
other  fresh  fruits  and  cream  is  not  only  a 
rare  palate  pleasure,  but  will  supply  all  the 
nutriment  needed  for  a  half  day’s  work. 

Hnat'  th®  Biscuit  in  the  ov»n 
to  restore  crispness  |  then 
cover  with  strawberries  or 
other  berries  and  serve  with 
milk  or  cream,  adding  auger 
to  suit  the  taste  more  nutri¬ 
tious  and  more  wholesome 
than  ordinary  "short-cake." 

The  Only  Breakfast  Cereal 
Made  in  Biscuit  Form 

M.6.  only  hr 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Co, 

Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  Sectional  Collage*,  Garages, 

CkwkM.  ate  ftutH  in  BortiiMia.  and  are  quieklf 

bf  t.ditar  ft*Uo«l»  h»r.  K*Ulr4  Ubr*  U  te* 4 

mm  are  nunteml  ffc*  .li  ».f  frgt-rlaas  tat  RulMInga 

ft/a  mm  4ttlftt4e  ms  if  built  on  Ike  rv«*>t«1.  Wo  l.uiM  toueaa  U>  ineH 

orort  noed  Wo  Mf  frolfM  4r1  rtuK«  for  it  •Unit* 
wregorr  tnftti  a  htq.  co.,  aot  Wyctoii  at  tftkftcw,w.T» 

Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 


ONLY 


High  grade  I0O0 
S/i||  gallon  Cypress 
tail  Tank  end  20  It. 

^  W  Ntcel  Tower.  |u*« 
\F  aa  ataown  In  Cut- 

Tank  Ruarariteed  against  decay  for 
6 vc  year*  Same  outfit  on  credit  at 
sllsbtly  hiirher  price.  Complete 
Water  Work*  equipment.  Better 
prt  our  cataloeue  t<xUv.  and  our 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  3b,fie« 
for  the  asking. 
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“That  Is  Nicer  Than 
Darning  Hose  Isn’t  It?” 

Yes  Dad,  Holeproof  Socks  and  Stockings  Are  Comforts 


>  ^  Soft  as  down— easy  to  walk  in. 

No  darned  plan-*  to  Hurt  the  fret. 
And  style  that  no  foreign  brand  sur¬ 
passes.  These  are  the  features  of  grnu- 
inc  Holeproof — the  finest  *tm  king',  the 
neatest  sox. 

Nothing  for  travel,  or  every-day  wear, 
gives  such  comfort  and  convenience. 

Saves  In  Cost,  Too 

Are  you  wearing  hose  that  are  darned 
every  week  when  Holeproof  can  be  had 
at  no  extra  expense?  Six 

Cirs  of  these  wonderful 

ic  will  wear  at  least  six  #  Mil 


If  you  mcrifice  nothii 
mfort—  if  you  gain  thi 


We  s|>rnd  Jw.oui  a  year  merely  for 
in*prction,  to  see  that  each  fxtir  is  per¬ 
fectly  made.  Don't  you  want  quality 
that  is  watched  like  this. 


1,000,000  People  Do 


i>plc  are  rearing  Hole* 
hinktherr  i* nothing  like 


See  the  Spring  Assorlmenf 


Now  Mctvrf 


— ^  MEN.  WOMEN  Jm  AN O  CHI 

Why  Holeproof  Outlasts  Others 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY.  MILWAl'KEE,  WISCONSIN 

Hole  proof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada.  Lid..  London.  Canada  C 

“Wear Holeproof  Hose  and fnd  the  Mend” 
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REVIEW’S  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

( Continued  from  poor  1134) 

colonics.  His  first  entrance  into  public 
life  was  signalized  by  a  speech  in  which  he 
opposed  the  raising  of  money  by  public 
subscription  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  against 
the  revolting  Americans.  After  the  date 
of  this  speech.  1778,  he  rose-  rapidly  in 
parliamentary  life,  and  becan;.-  Secretary 
of  War  with  a  seal  in  the  cabinet.  Jn  this 
office  he  had  opportunities  for  exhibiting 
his  rooted  distrust  of  Napoleon,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  opposed  tho  Peace  of  1802.  The 
Peninsular  War  met  with  hi-  warm  aj>- 
proval.  When  Sir  John  Moore  set  out  on 
his  unhappy  campaign  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  he  blamed  tho  ministry  for  not  su|>- 
plying  this  fated  general  with  a  stronger 
force.  Some  months  after  the  battle  of 
Corufla.  on  the  17th  of  May.  1810,  be  passed 
away  in  his  house  in  Pall  Mall 

Windham,  was  a  man  of  many  gifts  and  I 


and  Shingle  Roofillg 

(Quality  led  —  Durability  Cuaran-raad  ) 

The  modern  roof  covering  adapted 
for  all  kinda  of  buildings  —  coats 
leas  and  lasts  longer. 

Look  for  the  Certain- 

teed  label  on  each  roll  and 
crate  of  Shingles — it’s  your 
quality  anti  price  protection. 

If  you  contemplate 

building,  get  our  book  of 
/J)  ^  suggestion*.  "Modem  Build. 

'klJt-  \  Ibt  «*  ol  Ihr  di(l»wa«  icyk,  ol 

fflU  I  tf  RooSnr.  abo 


Lord  Rosebery  earns  our  gratii 
providing  us  with  this  collection  of 
Ours  is  said  to  be  the  ago  of  tt 
Those  memoirs  of  one  of  tho  forem. 
in  Pitt's  first  oabinet,  "the  mitn.tr 
the  talents,"  is  eminently  into 
What  are  among  the  most  valuable 
"Windham  Papers"  are  hitherto 
lished  loiters  from  George  III..  IV 
Canning.  Johnson.  Castlereagh, 
Burney,  and  Cobbott,  with  the 
whom  Windham  was  associated  in 
ing  The  Politital  Register.  Lord  R 
sums  up  Windham’s  reputation  an. 
contemporaries  and  friends  in  the 
"high -sou led  Windham."  We  e. 
•peak  too  highly  of  his  introduction 
free  from  exaggeration  and  sets  for 
masterly  taste  a  character  and  rep 
which  still  survivo  after  the  lap- 
hundred  years  of  change  and  develt 
in  English  society  and  politics. 


If  Sell-Filling 

w  Founlain  Pen 

really  FILLS  ITSELF.  You 

simply  press  the  "Crescent- 
Filler" — and  the  ink  rushes 
up  into  the  pen  I  And  without 
spilling  a  drop  (no  dropper- 
filler) — without  unscrewing  a 
single  joint. 

The  self-filling  Conklin  cleans 
itself  same  time  it  fills  itself, 
so  it  never  clogs  or  balks,  but 
always  writesat/zra/s/ro^ewith 
superb  smoothness  and  ease. 

Die  Conklin  screw-cap  pen  will 
not  leak  or  sweat  in  vour  nnrkrt 


General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

I  So.  U«.  I*.  T«k.r..  lkM.illM.llL 
KMM4-U  M...U  S..F»..,k,.  Wlmpri.Cau. 


HENRY  MAITLAND'S  PRIVATE  LIFI 

Jus?  sffc.T’sJswrfis.-! 

In  the  March  Harprr'a  Mr.  ITnwclb 
recommends  that  "direct  histor  of  life" 
should  come  to  supplant  fiction.  Ii  would, 

ho  believes,  "  do  tho  office  of  that  ~*..nd- 
ary  effect  of  reality  which  now  delight* 
and  edifies  the  reader."  His  reoou.nii  nda- 
tbn  ™  apparently  anticipate-!  In  Mr. 
Morley  Roberts,  who  has  given  us  the  real 
life  of  George  Gissing  under  the  thin  gui>- 
of  fiction.  So  thin  is  tho  disgui-  tint  no 
one  has  been  taken  in.  and  Mr.  Ro!  •  rt<  ha 
brought  a  swarm  of  murmuring  obj- 
about  his  oars.  The  new  mood  •  :  len  l 
doesn’t  work  well  when  you  to  a  <1- 
tinguished  individual  who  has  if. 

open  to  more  than  one  inter  r.  <  i  : 
Just  this  was  probably  not  \  Mr 
Howells  meant  in  proposing  a  n 
for  the  flood  of  invented  histor-  tint 
I  come  from  the  press.  Wo  would 


You  Can  Pick  *Qut 

the  home*  that  have  been  aufeisd  with 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 
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him  as  an  approver  of  this  particular  book  • 
until  he  himself  said  so.  yet  one  may  fancy  I 
that  the  book  would  interest  him  as  it  has 
us.  Granting  the  fact  that  no  one  connect-  | 
ed  with  Gissing  remains  to  be  greatly 
pained  by  the  revelations,  one  would  call 
this  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution 
to  biographical  literature.  There  were 
mysteries  apparent  to  every  devoted  reader 
of  this  peeuliarly  fascinating  writer  that 
clamored  to  be  cleared  up.  The  hints  one 
got  that  they  were  even  worse  than  the 
facts  revealed  by  Mr.  Roberts’s  book  were  I 
more  or  less  insistent.  The  bare  outline  [ 
of  Gissing ’s  unhappy  love  affairs  has  in  it 
nothing  to  outweigh  the  splendid  picture 
of  devotion,  courage,  and  unremitting  toil, 
the  i>athetio  revelations  of  a  really  frustrate  ! 
life  such  as  now  comes  to  provide  the  key ! 
to  the  puzzling  mystery.  As  a  study  of  a  | 
human  soul  apart  from  the  fact  tliat  the 
identity  is  easily  decipherable  ono  would 
have  to  look  far  to  find  a  more  enthralling 
narrative. 

THE  HERO  OF  LEPANTO 

Coloma.  Padre  lot*.  M.  J.  TtM  Xlorj  of  Don 
John  ol  AuatrU.  Tran*l*t*d  by  Lady  Morelon. 
I*p.  42*.  lllu.ir.UHJ.  New  York  and  Loodoo:  John 
Lana  (Company,  S4.50. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  historical  biog¬ 
raphy  ha*  the  thrilling,  romantic  interest 
of  a  dramatic  novel,  but  that  is  true  of  the 
present  life  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  who 
was  ono  of  the  great  figure*  in  "one  of  tho 
greatest  periods  of  Spanish  history."  The 
book  itself  is  attractive;  in  diction  and 
motivation  it  stands  far  above  the  usual 
book  of  its  kind.  Even  tho  a  translation, 
it  seems  to  have  lost  little  of  its  Spanish 
flavor  or  romantic  atmosphere. 

Prom  the  opening  pag««.  when  the 
render  is  absorbed  in  tho  mystery  that 
surrounds  tho  parentage  of  the  little 
Jeromin,  there  is  no  cessation  of  interest. 
Old  Spain  forms  tho  background  for  a 
glowing  and  faithful  depiction  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Don  John,  a  royal  and  loyal  gen¬ 
tleman.  on  honest  warrior,  and  a  deeply 
religious  man. 

When  Jeromin  was  taken  from  the  rustic 
surroundings  of  his  boyhood  home,  he  was 
entrusted  by  Luis  Quijoda,  favorite  lord 
of  Charles  V..  to  his  wife.  Doha  Magdalena 
do  UUoa.  To  this  beautiful  woman  of 
high  ideals  were  due  most  cf  Don  John’s 
lovable  traits  of  character.  She  was  to 
him  a  guardian  angel,  mother,  aunt,  and 
friend  all  in  ono.  Never  did  he  lose  his 
affectionate  adoration  for  her.  He  died 
with  her  name  on  his  lips.  On  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V..  his  son.  Philip 
II..  made  public  recognition  of  Don  John 
as  his  half-brother,  established  him  with 
a  fitting  household,  with  Luis  Quijadn 
and  Dofia  Magdalena,  and  gavo  him  the 
title  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

Until  Don  John  was  absent  from  Madrid 
busy  with  Moorish  conquest,  the  two 
brothers  stood  in  close  friendly  relation, 
but  during  this  absence,  a  wily  secretary. 
Antonio  Perez,  poisoned  the  mind  of  Philip 
against  the  brother  whom  he  hail  loved 
and  trusted.  It  is  pathetic  that  intrigue, 
misrepresentation,  and  falsehood  should 
have  turned  Philip  against  such  a  brother, 
ono  so  upright  and  loyal,  but  court  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  a  consciousness  of  being  de¬ 
tected  in  scandalous  behavior  prompted 
Perez  to  all  kinds  of  lying  subterfuge. 
The  result  was  suspicion,  delays,  and  in- 
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machine 
guards  you 
from  all 
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$175 


Stop  the  leaks! — The  Barrett  casy-to-carry, casy-to-opcratc  adder  and  com¬ 
puter  is  an  infallible,  automatic  check  on  time-loss  and  money-loss.  No 
matter  how  small  the  loss  or  how  big,  the  Barren  willjWit  and  Hop  it. 
Many  a  business  has  been  ruined  by  the  small,  intangible  losses  here  and 
there  which  often  seem  unprcventablc.  But  if  the  figures  in  your  office  go 
through  the  Barrett,  it  is  mechanically  certain  to  detect  and  prevent  loss. 

Profit*  slip  away!— In  a  thousand  different  little  ways  your  profits  slip  away 
between  your  fingers— unless  you  keep  a  firm  hand  on  tvny  department 
and  every  employe.  Without  the  easy-to-carry  Barrett  this  is  practically 
impossible. 

Thia  machine  is  a  watch  dog!— The  Barrett  g«»es  into every  department,  to 
every  desk,  to  every  employe  right  at  his  work,  prevents  all  loss  in  time 
used  to  travel  to  the  big,  unwieldy  adders.  It  is  absolutely  accurate  and  so 
simple  and  easy  to  operate  that  any  one  who  can  write  can  learn  to  use 
it  correctly  in  One  Hour.  Thus  it  becomes  a  faithful,  trusted  watch-dog 
over  your  entire  business.  No  one  can  cheat  or  fool  the  Barrett. 

Why  it  stop*  I  oases! — The  Barrett  Adding  and  Computing  Machine  with  the 
special  simplifying  attachment  shown  above  weighs  slightly  more  than  17 
pounds,  has  a  capacity  of  99,999, 999. 99,  is  handle  driven  and  portable,  and 
splendidly  simple,  durable,  and  accurate.  It  costs  $1 50— $25  extra  for  the 
special  computing  attachment,  which  vastly  simplifies  multiplication.  No 
«her  machine  at  any  price,  combines  all  of  these  valuable  features  in  one 
machine ! 


Barrett 


easy-to-carry 


Adding  and  Computing  Machine 


Cut  out— Fill  in  —  Mail  Today 

BARRETT  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Central  Office*,  DepL  D,  Bulletin  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  want  to  see  the  Barrett  Adding  Machine  in  action.  Please  bring  one  to  my  office 
and  show  me  how  light  it  is  to  carry  and  how  pleasant  and  easy  it  in  to  operate.  I  under* 
stand  that  this  will  place  me  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  buy  the  machine. 


My  aJJrrn  is . Street 


Tmwm. 
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Let  Us  Lend  You 
A  New  Kind  of  Shower 

Fit*  any  Bath  Tub.  Need*  no  Curtain.  Don’t  r-  — 

Have  to  Wet  your  Hair.  Almost  as  -  i 

Enjoyable  as  Ocean  Bathing  »|  tffe 

1 0  Days’  Free  Trial  WZ 

No  Money  in  advance.  Only  $6  g  ^  p\ 


disappointment,  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  youthful,  honest,  and  ambitious 
Don  John. 

Padre  Coloma  makes  this  life  story  one 
of  deep  interest,  and  with  it  gives  us  the 
interwoven  destinies  of  other  great  his¬ 
torical  personages  of  the  times.  Physically 
Don  John  was  exceptionally  handsome; 
mentally  he  was  well  balanced  and  alert; 
spiritually  he  was  a  devout  churchman  of 
lofty  ideals.  He  early  developed  the  spirit 
of  the  Crusader.  He  longed  for  conquest 
that  should  add  to  his  brothcr'8  glory. 
He  was  content  to  shine  in  reflected  light, 
never  making  a  move  without  consulting 


,  the  King. 

The  rebellion  of  the  Moriseos  of  Gra- 
nada  in  1568  was  the  chance  Don  John 
tiud  »ail<d  for.  His  campaign  against 
thorn  was  tho  beginning  of  years  of  success¬ 
ful  fighting  culminating  in  his  wonderful 
victory-  over  tho  Turks  at  Lepanto.  Prom 
that  time,  however,  Philip's  unjust  sus¬ 
picions  of  his  motives  held  him  back  from 
further  oonquests.  Don  John’s  character 
is  disclosed  in  tho  fact  that  those  who  were 
sent  to  watch  and  restrain  his  ."undue 
Easy  To  Put  Up  ambition  "  always  ended  by  becoming  his 
*»*•  finw*.  n<»w  devoted  friends  and  allies.  Pius  V.  and 
?T5'  XI11-  ba<«  *oHeme*  whereby  Don 
i  the  my.  John  wan  to  brin*  Kn^land  back  into  tho 

fold  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  Philip 
|uast  Brings  It  thwarted  them  all  by  appointing  him 
0«r  tcrurho..!  or  r*v  Governor  of  Flanders  and  then  failing  to 
*UpP°r‘  him  in  "»y.  With  few 

Ut* a^oymruu  exceptions  Don  John  was  overything  ad- 

reelr.  amply  K«1|A  mirablo  in  a  man.  Tho  reader  is  distrest 

irtaiSlry  ,.h®  n'*,c0‘  R,ul  «niu«tioo  that  saddened 

xuiiy  during  the  h£u  [»"  llu“  yt*n—y**n  of  impatient  waiting. 
tXAT*  mon  llo,“'"t  l‘,nh‘tion.  and  glorious  opportuni- 
ti«>s  that  were  not  supported  by  tho 

.  Sptci.hr  Co.  d,~'0'|l.whom  ho  lov'd  *ilh 
*rir.  tUw  York  Of  all  those  royal  persons  from  Charire 
(t)  V.  to  Alphonso  XII.,  whose  tones  lie 
incased  in  splendid  sarcophagi  toncath 
the  grim  old  Kscurial’a  pavement,  none 

- .  awakens  in  the  tourist  half  the  interest 

that  is  aroused  by  the  structure  whioh 
holds  Don  John’s  remains.  Thousands 
have  had  their  tears  start  as  they  stood 
alongside  that  white  marble  tomb,  on 
which  rests  tho  warrior's  rcoumtont  fig- 
x  ure.  its  marble  bands  grasping  tho  sword 

l|k'  \  carri»*d  by  Don  John  at  topanto. 


Kenney  Needle 


Body  Shower 


A  Two  Million  Dollar 
Book  About  Tires 
FREE  TO  YOU 


OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

...Torrrr!  field  l»srs  in  rspmis 

QsSToi  SU.Pp- 235  Bo,um:  ,,ou«h“» 

To  0>o  several  books  of  nature  study 
which  Mr.  Toney  has  written  the  publish- 
ore  add  now  a  new  volume — regrettably 
— a  memorial  one,  since  the  author  did  not 
•fom  II  d*  lo  «*,t  deal  »  hvo  to  see  its  completion.  The  pleasant 

,*T’’  '*  **  ewicreie— ded«ii»  —and  conu.n.  ■  copy  essays  which  it  contains  will  charm  the 

Z"7 "  *“*^1  ?“?!■*•  bird-lover.  One  may  dip  into  its  pages  any- 

■cture  "  5'  ”  mi  ”  ,r  ‘''J'  where  and  find  oneself  in  leisurely,  amiable 

1  -hy  to  detail  k«,  yoo,  , opr  ot  conversation  with  a  man  of  gentle  spirit, 
ro»  Hide  10  iii(h.4y"b  all  -rapped  up  ready  wide  intelligence,  and  keen  powers  of 

“*il  a(t«brt*  observation,  who  is  constantly  finding 

»d  ,a°p.*,.'r,td  fn>sh  Springs  in  life.  1 1  is  good  to  linger  in 

..-iH  reach  yo>  *rithMi  cou  by  p«I.  lhe  *unshin«  with  him  and  listen  to  the 

rely,  a  booh  -hkh  ha*  led  «o  a  u.«.(  of  song  of  the  bird  and  the  ripple  of  the  water- 

«*»  °,k"  motoriata.  u  al  least  falls, 

rth  lending  for.  Wme  lor  it  NOW.  Addrc 

‘*®c*  i.  Holland.  The  Personal!! r  of  Napole¬ 

on.  8*o.  Tp.  383.  New  Yorh:  G.  P.  Putnam’a 
LEATHER  COMPANY  Son*  *Z  50  ncl- 

*5*>  A-'ima  street.  f>-,ver.  Colo.  .  11  "I'cht  well  be  imagined  that  the  sub- 

4S  G  l-Jen  Gate  Avraue.  San  Francisco.  Calil  jeot  of  Napoleon  was  exhausted,  and  if  the 

■nui.ipi;..;.,.  Qf  liicmmr,,  ,|iat  |ia9 


Twenty  (houMnd  molo-UI.  ha»e  read  and  prored 
T’  «■*»  taofc. -hieh  we  eall  *■  From 
Hide  to  Highway.  •'  It  hi.  ahown  each  of  them  how 
to  fare  from  J  co  lo  f  joo.  by  adding  «  <■*>  mile*  to 
‘he  ble  °l  ihrir  tiro  To  A*ure  conservatively  .r 
•ill  call  the  Average  savins  #100— this  me***  a  total 
»avmg  ol  $t,ono.cK*>  lor  ao^oo  motorisu  alone. 
Before  the  season  U  «*1l  ondennY.  another 

a°°?  “W  and  acted  on  this  hook  and 

*  ic  rUt  will  be  repealed  by  means  of 

Durable  TTirtatb. 

No  matter  whether  your  pretent  tire*  are  new  or  old. 
thU  book  mil  put  dollars  in  your  p.*  ket  If  new.  it 
»how*  how  to  nuke  them  \a%i  three  •e.iaoo*  instead 
of  one— 10^00  mile*  instead  of  %.m  to  K.oao—U 
old,  nm  cut  or  nit  «om,  it  show*  how  to  make 
them  last  a  whole  catra  season. 
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The  Power  of  Silent  Service 


piled  up  on  his  name  l»e  taken  as  a  tost,  this 
would  1m*  true.  Professor  Holland  rec¬ 
ognizes  this  truth,  but  he  also  comes  into 
the  Held  as  a  genuine  rtdadeur.  He  takes 
this  mass  of  stuff  and  distils  it.  so  that  its 
essence  is  a  sparkling  product  of  pure  and 
exhilarating  fact.  It  must  certainly  bo 
allowed  that  we  have  hero  a  new  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon  the  truth  of  which  is  self- 
evident.  In  the  first  place,  tho  work  is 
eminently  refreshing.  We  are  brought 
down  to  the  stem  and  wild  scenery  of 
Corsica,  the  feverish  excitement  of  the 
Jacobin  spirit,  the  almost  insano  war 
passion  of  the  genius  who  had  been  fed  on 
Arrian  and  Livy,  and  the  records  of 
Carlovingian  conquest.  Napoleon's  career 
as  u  soldier  is  better  known  than  his  success 
as  u  legislator  and  a  thinker,  and  those  who 
wish  to  contemplato  this  great  historic 
figure  apart  from  his  white  hors**  nnd  gray 
surtout  would  do  well  to  study  this  delight¬ 
ful  volume  in  which  the  learning  of  a 
scientific  historian  is  combined  with  the 
skill  of  an  accomplished  essayist, 

Parker,  Gilbert.  Complete  Wrlllns*  of. 

Imperial  .Mlllon.  Vo».  IX  and*.  New  York:  Chari- 
Serlbm-r’a  Sum.  $2  per  vol. 

Few  new  novels  will  be  welcomed  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  those  republished 
stories  of  Gilbert  Parker.  And  those  in¬ 
terested  in  this  beautiful  new  edition  of 
his  works  will  add  volumes  IX  and  X 
to  tho  collection  with  pride  nnd  satis¬ 
faction.  Vol.  IX  contains  “The  Seat* 
of  the  Mighty."  an  historical  novel  of  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  written  most  ap¬ 
propriately  at  a  hotel  in  Mahlethorpe  called 
"The  Book  in  Hand,"  in  1894-5.  The 
first  germ  of  the  story  came  from  "The 
Memoirs  of  Major  Robert  Stobo,"  a  tiny 
volume  found  by  Mr.  Parker  in  Quebec, 
but  tho  plot,  characters,  and  general 
ideas  are  nil  imaginative.  "The  h<*ok." 
says  its  author,  "has  n  position,  perhaps, 
not  wholly  deserved,  but  it  has  crystallized 
some  elements  in  tho  life  of  the  continent 
of  America,  the  history  of  France  and 
Knglnnd,  nnd  of  the  British  Umpire  which 
may  servo  hero  and  there  to  inspire  tho  love 
of  things  done  for  the  sake  of  a  nation  rather 
than  the  welfare  of  an  individual.”  Vol. 
X,  "The  Battle  of  the  Strong.”  is  n 
"protest  nnd  a  deliverance.”  a  breaking 
away  from  Canada  ns  n  background,  n 
determination,  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
to  fulfil  himself  nnd  to  take  no  instruction 
except  those  of  his  own  conscience,  im¬ 
pulse.  nnd  conviction.  "The  Battle  of 
tho  Strong”  is  a  story  of  Jersey,  and  is  not 
without  faithful  historical  elements,  hut 
tho  book  is  essentially  a  romance,  in  which 
character  was  not  meant  to  he  submerged 
by  incident.  It  was  this  story  that 
brought  Mr.  Parker  out  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  field  in  which  he  had  first  sought  a 
hearing. 

A  Dictionary  of  Automobile  Terms.  By  Albert 
L  Clough.  New  York.  The  Howie— Agr  Company. 

Mr.  Clough  presents' his  book  as  a  seri¬ 
ous  endeavor  to  give  in  alphabetical 
order  the  terminology  daily  applied  to 
motor-cars.  It  is,  he  believes,  t  he  first  work 
of  tho  kind  to  be  compiled.  Every  year 
thousands  of  people  who  become  interested 
in  motor-cars  are  introduced  to  a  nomencla¬ 
ture  that  is  peculiar  to  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry,  hut  quite  foreign  to  them.  Here¬ 
tofore  they  have  been  unable  to  secure  an 
intelligent  guide.  Mr.  Clough's  work  will 
be  found  an  open  sesame  to  this  technical 


If  the  crowd  on  Ihe  stock  ex¬ 
change  kept  quiet  and  let  one  man 
talk,  that  man  could  be  heard  in 
every  comer  of  the  room.  But  the 
shouting  members  produce  a  com¬ 
posite  of  sound,  so  that  no  one 
trader  is  understood  except  by  a 
small  group  around  a  particular 
trading  post 


If  everyone  were  able  to  shout 
twice  as  loud,  the  result  would  be 
only  a  greater  noise,  and  less 
intelligible. 

For  communication  to  be  univer¬ 
sal  there  must  be  silent  transmission. 
In  a  noisy  stock  exchange  where 
the  voice,  unaided,  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  across  the  room,  there  are 
hundreds  of  telephones  which  carry 
speech  half  way  across  the  continent 


The  telephone  converts  the  spok¬ 
en  words  into  silent  electrical 
impulses. 

In  a  single  Bell  telephone  cable, 
a  hundred  conversations  can  be 
carried  side  by  side  without  inter¬ 
ference,  and  then  distributed  to  as 
many  different  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land.  Each  conver¬ 
sation  is  led  through  a  system  of 
wire  pathways  to  its  proper  desti¬ 
nation,  and  whispers  its  message 
into  a  waiting  ear. 

Silent  transmission  and  the  inter¬ 
connecting  lines  of  the  Bell  System 
are  indispensable  for  universal  tele¬ 
phone  service. 

Without  such  service,  our  cities 
would  be  slow  of  speech  and  the 
States  would  be  less  closely  knit 
together. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  it  the  Center  of  the  System 
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vocabulary.  The  task  he  set  himself,  in¬ 
volving  as  it  did  much  mechanical  and 
electrical  description,  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one.  He  has  accomplished  it  with  re¬ 
markable  skill.  He  is  especially  to  be 
commended  for  having  avoided  technical 
phraseology.  The  use  of  plain  terms 
throughout  the  book  will  commend  it  to 
all  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
terminology  of  automobile  engineering. 
The  thoroughness  which  characterizes  the 
work  is  shown  under  such  words  as  car¬ 
bureter.  where  twenty-five  relative  terms 
are  treated;  motor,  of  which  forty  different 
types  are  described;  and  tire,  where  forty- 
five  allied  terms  are  considered.  This  book 
should  become  indispensable  alike  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  and  to  the  owner  of 
a  oar. 


WooJrorobe,  H.  §.  Beneath  lbs  Southern 

ST***  N"  v-*!  L«-“- 

This  is  the  pleasantly  written  book  of 
travels  in  which  the  chaplain  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  details  his  impressions  of 
tho  inhabitants  and  scenery’  be  became 
acquainted  with  during  a  tour  through 
Australasia  and  South  Africa.  The  author 
of  course  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  mission¬ 
aries  and  Knglish  settlers,  hut  he  makes 
some  im {Mutant  additions  to  knowledge 
of  the  aborigines.  The  narrative  is  graphic 
and  quite  personal.  It  reads  like  a  series 
of  familiar  letters.  The  photographic  illus¬ 
trations  are  good  and  numerous. 


This  is  the  story  of  a  long  expedition 
made  in  prairio  days  more  than  forty  years 
ago  across  the  plains  from  Wisconsin  to 
Salt  Lake  City  through  the  region  of  the 
great  American  Dfwrt.  This  adventure 
was  undertaken  in  1800,  re  mom  bond  as 
one  of  tho  “bloody  years”  in  Indian 
affairs,  and  many  anecdotes  of  frontier  life 
arc  told.  Imperially  remarkable  is  the 
sane,  detailed,  reflective  picture  of  life  as 
it  was  lived  on  one  of  the  eountlees  “treks" 
that  marked  the  expansion  of  America 
westward  and  that  are  as  characteristic  of 
that  day  as  were  the  expeditions  of  Cook. 
Drake,  and  De  Cams  in  theirs.  Life  in  the 
West  had  rugged  aspects  in  those  days 
which  melodrama  has  stamped  on  popular 
idi-as  of  the  West.  Rut  Mr.  Birge  writes 
as  one  who  has  seen  at  first  hand  and  lived 
much  before  the  record  was  cast  into  final 
shape,  and  the  proper  dignity  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  gives  weight  to  his  words.  Thus  the 
book  indirectly  casts  light  on  the  period 
covered  in  Miss  Coman's  “Economic  Be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  Far  West."  But  one  would 
very  much  wish  to  be  sure  of  bow  far  tho 
record  is  to  he  taken  verbatim  and  how 
much  is  artistic  atmosphere.  We  should 
like  to  have  a  preface  telling  us  who  Mr. 
Birge  is  and  how  the  details  of  the  vivid 
narrative  of  so  long  ago  were  preserved 
Till  this  is  known  its  usefulness  to  student* 
of  the  period  will  bo  uneertnin.  As  a  pic¬ 
ture  it  is  vivid  and  very  enjoyahle. 

Brawler.  Benjamin  Griffith.  A  Short  HMor> 
of  the  American  Nexro.  6vo.pp.2;7.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  *li£ 

The  history  of  the  expatriated  Africans 
and  their  descendants  in  this  country  is 
one  of  profound  interest,  and  this  little 
volume  summarizes  that  history  in  a  clear 


Channel!  Chemical  Co., 

14&3  Carroll  Avon*. 


Illlk 

Handle 
\54  in. 
\iong  | 


Cast  Bronze  Signs 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Design*.  Katin  air*  and  Illustrates!  Hooka  Free. 

J«*o.  U  llliama,  loc.,  llronic  foundry 
Wert  27th  Street  New  York 


BookCabine' 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional 
But  They  Are 


KNO-BURN  METAL  LATH 

was  used  in  this  house 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


METAL  LATH 
Construction 

deserves  careful  consideration  from  the 
prospective  home  builder,  because  it 
offers  him  a  rare  combination  of  perma¬ 
nency,  economy  and  life-long  sat  inaction. 
Our  FREE  booklet  705,  "Metal  Lath 
for  Home  Construction,"  is  full  of  profit¬ 
able  pointers  for  home  builders.  Send 
for  it  nowand  find  out  why  KNO-BURN 
Metal  Lath  for  inside  walls  and  ceilings, 
and  K NO-FUR  Metal  Lath  for  exterior 
work  are  superior  to  old  style  methods 
of  construction. 

KNO-BURN 
METAL  LATH 


Is  a  fUc  thfri  afmiul  fabric  with  a  web-llke  nnh 
•  hill  completely  Imbed*  In  Ih*  placer.  ThU 
form  of  construction  nnvlu.e*  s  rrinlnrved  con- 
cictc-likc  wall.  The  phuier  (Imply  .aa'tcomeoff. 

FIRFPRftOF  -KNO-BURN  METAL 
rmEriunjr  i.ATiicowrei*iihPo,«un.t 

<  ernem  planter  U .in  effo  live 
barrier  to  fire  because-  all  wood  Muddin*  and  ;wu 
are  completely  protected. 

DIIRARIIITY  rKN'O  B,:RN  metal 

1/UI\APIL1 1  I  LATH,  on  account  ol  iu 
rigidity,  tuqrd  |  tnuxxh 
that  will  iwvcr  warp,  buckle  or  crick.  Ii  !• 
ccuteil  with  .1  CMfboit  joint  that  nut  — 

it  uever  dUIntfiifiUe*. 

KNO-FUR 
METAL  LATH 


for  outride  use  Is  s  mrtal  fabric  similar  to  KNO. 
BURN  with  parallel  ril»  that  Incrran- it.  Mreneth 
and  provides  suh*titutc  lor  furring.  It  ha*  tie 
Mine  Wtb-like  plotter  (ripping  mcah  that  make* 
KNO-BURN  .Deflective. 


ECONOMY 


—  In  addition,  the  uv 
FUR  Mrtsl  Lath 
■hr.ithing. 


KNCL 
es 
an  I 


ither  boards— a  single 
cm lire  rail. 

I  ASTINf.  -  KNO-FUR  i*  made  from  metal 
aprt  iaiiy  prepared  torerirt  aril  and 
m*t.  It  is  rigid  and  Impemhable. 

Our  regular  monthly  bulletin  “Expanded 
Metal  Construction,'*  will  be*ent  to  ARM. 
te.  u and  Contractors,  upon  reijueu. 

North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Co. 
970  Old  Colon/  Building  CHICAGO 


The  Magic  Wand 


of  easier,  better  and  quicker  dust¬ 
ing,  cleaning  and  polishing  Easier 
because  it  puts  an  end  to  stooping 
and  bending,  better  because  it  cleans 
and  dusts  thoroughly  and  quicker 
because  it  dusts,  cleans  and  polishes 
all  at  one  time. 

O€teM0P 

reduces  the  work  of  cleaning,  dust¬ 
ing  and  polishing  to  almost  nothing. 
Being  treated  with  O-Ccdar  Polish, 
it  gives  a  high,  durable,  hard  pol¬ 
ish.  Easily  cleaned  by  washing. 
Heavily  padded  to  prevent  marring 
the  furniture. 

At  Your  Dealers 

—On  Trial— 

Simply  deport  #1.80  with  your  dealer 
and  try  the  O-Cedar  Poliih  Mop  for  2 
dayi.  If  it  ii  not  (atufaciory  In  every 
reipect,  your  money  refunded  without 
qurition.  Sent  prepaid,  upon  receipt 
of  price  when  not  at  dealers. 
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and  sympathetic  narrative.  It  is  not  very 
generally  known  that  altho  England  was 
a  leading  agent  in  the  slave-trade  in  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  prchaps  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  made  in  1772, 
that  as  soon  os  a  slave  set  his  foot  on  the 
soil  of  England  he  became  free,  that 
started  the  work  of  Thomas  Clarkson  and 
William  Wilberforee.  But  all  the  great 
leaders  of  American  statesmanship  were 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery — Patrick 
Henry,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  the 
rest.  It  was  left  to  Lincoln  to  realize  their 
ideas. 

Mr.  Brawley  pays  especial  attention  to 
the  negro  question  since  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation.  He  treuts  tho  question 
from  a  political,  social,  religious,  and  edu¬ 
cational  standpoint.  Wo  expect  to  find 
this  work  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our 
public  schools,  for  the  young  would  derive 
from  it  many  lessons  of  value  and  much 
historical  information. 


"omi  too 


JACKSON  “SULTANIC- -SIX  12650 


Goodrich.  Joseph  King.  The  t'omlni  Mrilro. 

I'.’mo,  pp.  280.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  A  Co. 

Tho  title  of  this  work  is  sadly  mislead¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Goodrich  tells  us  nothing  about 
Mexico's  future  which  must  bo  based  upon 
some  political  foundation,  and  from  politics 
he  keeps  strictly  aloof.  But  we  learn  hen*, 
what  we  may  learn  from  a  hundred  vol¬ 
umes.  about  "Ancient  Mexico,"  "Phys¬ 
ical  Mexico."  "  Prehistoric  Mexico,"  and 
"The  Coming  of  the  Spaniards."  There 
wo  an*  told  of  "Mexico  for  the  Archeol¬ 
ogist,  the  Antiquarian,  the  Collector  of 
Curios."  "The  Wealth  of  Mexico."  "In- 
dust  rial  ami  Municipal  Development." 
There  is  nothing  whatever  of  the  coming 
Mexico,  and  we  an*  tempted  to  echo  the 
words  of  Lear,  "Nothing  can  come  of 
nothing — speak  again."  As  a  compendious 
ueeount  of  the  resources  of  this  land  of 
Aztecs  and  the  Toltecs,  its  capture  by  tho 
1k»UI  conquiolailor  Cortez,  its  relx'llion 
against  Spain,  and  its  present  relations 
with  the  United  States,  the  volume  may 
bo  found  useful  and  convenient. 


Design  is  the  real  basis  of  the 
extraordinary  Jackson  Comfort 

ep  cushions,  good  springs,  and  a 
roomy  body  will  give  a  degree 
of  comfort;  but  not  the  comfort 
that  hat  set  the  Jackson  apart  from 
competition. 

auss  Jackson  comfort  hat  a  hatis  in 
things  far  more  necessary  than  thete 


Its  wheolbase  is  long,  therefore  easy 
riding.  Moreover,  the  wheelhatc 
length  in  each  model  it  scientifically 
correct  with  relation  to  wheel  tire* 
weight  and  balance. 

Many  cars  have  the  soft  upholstery  ami 
other  visible  evidences  of  comfort. 

Few— vary  faw— have  thete  combined 
with  the  really  vital  comfortelementa 
—the  engineer’s  care  and  skill  ap¬ 
plied  as  painstakingly  to  produce 
rase  of  riding  as  to  the  mechanical 
design  and  construction. 

In  this  regard  the  Jackson  has  long 
been  unique;  even  today  it  stands 
almost  alone. 

So,  wa  say,  do  not  deceive  yourself  into 
the  belief  that  one  car  is  as  comfort- 
al*le  as  another  providing  it  is  as 
roomy  and  at  well  upholstered. 

A  rid  a  in  the  Jackson,  and  a  ride  in 
several  others,  will  convince  you 
that  we  are  right. 

Wa  shall  be  glad  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  the  Jackson  dealer  if  you  write. 


Its  foundation  is  the  engineering  abil¬ 
ity  that  has  grown  out  of  eleven 
solid  years  of  experience  in  building 
comfortable  cars— improving  each 
model  over  its  predecessor. 

To  this  engineering  ability  and  ingen¬ 
uity  are  due  the  balance,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  weight,  the  relation  of 
all  structural  elements  that  are  vital 
to  the  easiest -riding  car. 

To  be  sura,  the  Jackson  has  ten-inch 
seat  cushions,  shoulder-high  scat 
backs  and  exceptional  room  in  front 
and  rear. 

It  has,  too.  full  elliptic  springs  front  and 
rear;  because  no  better  type  has 
ever  been  devised. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

1318  E.  Main  Street  Jackson,  Michigan 


Kelly-  Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


KELLY  -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  229  W.  57th  St..  New  York 

•*<«•  is  T«*S.  tfchli||>li  **  (Ala  Drtmti.  Cmrinaall.  Sao  rikoclico. 

***  »ajr4«*.  C.I.W4  Sm»m.  lUiub.  iViun.  0  .  buff ilo 

I*"  V*f*  4 Tir*  S  BaW»  Co..  SouMa.  Tons. 

*’  "f-r  *  C. .  UX  X-O— n,.  U.  UtWm  T.„  S  Sap*.  Co  JorS—.UU.  n. 

O-Ol-.  ■  *»—  •  !»»... lod  C.  II  Fruit*  S  »>..  »  C. 

M  K  <».»*»«  s  Srrwww.  X  T  I  II  Auto  Tir.  Co  .  Uaiua.  Toronto.  Con 


Home  lnlvrr.lt>  l.lbrary.  Edited  by  Herbert 
Fisher,  Gilbert  Murray,  and  others.  7  volume*. 
l«mo.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Cloth.  50 
cents  net  each. 

These  volumes,  tho  newest  addition  to 
tho  Homo  University  Library,  raise  the 
number  of  volumes  thus  far  ifutued  to 
sixtv-four.  Tho  subjeets  here  treated  in- 
cludo  Napoleon,  German  literature.  News¬ 
papers,  aud  Dr.  .Samuel  Johnson.  The 
writers  have  boon  selected  with  judgment. 
Varied  as  the  topics  are,  and  differing  ma¬ 
terially  as  does  the  character  of  the  wri¬ 
ting.  one  can  not  fail  to  note  an  excellent 
level  ns  generally  maintained. 

Payson,  George  Shipman.  The  Vital  and 
Victorious  Faith  of  Christ.  !2mo,  pp.  217.  New 
York:  Funk  *  W agnails  Co.  |l. 

A  thoroughly  orthodox  and  evangelical 
statement,  of  the  claims  and  touchings  of 
Christianity  as  the  early  Reformers  knew 
it  and  taught  it.  To-day.  the  day  of  doubt, 
question,  and  unrest,  these  ten  sermons  will 
be  fountl  to  breatho  a  spirit  of  piety  and 
devotion  very  different  from  the  barren 
intolloetualism  which  is  now  so  much  in 
vogue.  "Tho  Faith  of  Christ."  "Love  in 
Sacrifice,"  "The  Lamb  of  God."  "Tempta¬ 
tion.”  "Meekness  aud  Manliness."  "Pain 


A  r*rf-c«  ma<h,fw  it  better  than  an  imperfect  workman.  A  perfect  workman 
»*  better  than  any  machine-  The  men  who  make  Kelly  Springfield  Tire*  have 
yewilwi  tear**  of  tire  making  exi*rience  behind  them,  and  that  i*  why  It  is 
important  foe  you  to  know  that  every  Kelly  .Springfield  Tire  is  made  by  hand. 
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away  with  suspenders  and  belts 


and  Peace” — such  are  the  most  salient 
subjects  of  a  series  which  will  bring  refresh¬ 
ment  and  comfort  to  many  minds. 


Try  This  Good 
Pipe  Tobacco! 
Sample  Free! 

Let  Edgeworth  bring  a  new 


94.  Beaton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $&. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  of  a  ready 
demand  for  this  limited  edition  of  minor 
writings  by  President  Wilson  that  date 
from  1891.  1893.  and  1896.  and  which  were 
reprinted  in  book  form  with  other  essays 
in  1896.  Of  that  volume  the  present  one 
contains  three  papers  only.  These  are 
entitled,  respectively:  “Mere  Literature," 
"The  Author  Himself."  and  “On  an  Au¬ 
thor's  Choice  of  Company."  They  form 
an  addition  to  the  Riverside  Press  editions 
of  notable  writings.  Only  550  copies  have 
been  printed.  The  paper  is  of  fine  quality 
and  the  type  large. 


Adopt  the  only 

practical  and  hygienic  way 

o!  holding  your  trousers  up. 

Susfaudm  afr  uocim/oruUe'  uac*la* 
ty — they  drai — tbry  mskf  men  stoop 

— they  sn*kr  them  fuuod  *hou 

l bey  uaf  oC  buttons. 

MU  mtr  »ufl— bindiaf— unhenllhluL 


WEAR 

Stanford  “HIP-FIT 


Don’t  postpone  this  wonderful 
ifjht!  Only  troubles  should  be 
ayed.  Write  us  for  a  free  sample 
Edgeworth  and  learn  how  good 
ipe-smoke  can  be. 

Fherc’s  nrvtr  a  bite  for  the 
>£ue.  Inviting  in  aroma,  it  is 


The  **UivUitie‘a  troiwrv  luw^tt cr  entirely  eliminate*  *u*- 

ptftdtli  «uh!  belle — give*  prilext  iviUuil — f»cilr<  1  uralucss 

— perfect  bodily  freedom  at  all  unn.  under  all  clrcum- 
atancra  Can’t  •Up.  Can’t  Mod.  Can  l  work  out  of  ad- 
lusiment  1  On  all  wetaht  and  premuie  on  the  ahoulSera. 
Ha*  elastic  over  hip*  and  back*  yield*  to  every  movement  — 
nre—ure  «rntle  nod  rvmly  diatrlbuird;  act*  as  an  abdom¬ 
inal  support.  Sanitary-  cos)  atrsicsabU 
Thousands  la  use.  all  «lvin«  prrfret  sNtisfadlon-  to  » oy 
or  man  util  wear  suspender* or  belts  after  wearing  a  "Hu* 
Fit  If  ysnr  tailor  sr  drslsr  esanot  teyplf  yon.  ssud  wsist 
■•asars  Ul#s  sauglr  abor*  kips  »n*«r  troussra.  aeot  m* 
paalad  by  Money  order  for  $1.  and  va  will  promptly  all 
jonr  order. 


Guliot,  rvmi Kola  P.  G.  The  History  of  Prmnee 
from  the  Korllest  Time*  to  the  (Hi  I  break  of  the 
Revolution.  Abode**  irom  Robert  Block's  Tranala. 
tlOB  of  Goisoi's  Larger  History,  with  Chronological 
Indei.  Historical  aad  Geodalogical  TabUw.  Portraits, 
etc.,  by  Gustave  Masson  gvo,  pp.  613.  Sew  York: 
Funk  4  Wag  nails  Company.  $1.76 

Guizot's  history  of  Franc-  lias  so  long 
been  held  in  general  cstM*in  a*  one  of  the 
best  of  all  French  histories  that  a  con¬ 
densation  of  it  into  on©  volume  was  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  when  first  made  many 
yean  ago.  Mr.  Masson,  when  h«»  under¬ 
took  this  condensation.  dat«-d  his  preface 
from  Harrow-on-the-Hill.  Iks  Kngtisb 
school  in  which  B>*ron  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
wore  schoolmate©.  It  lias  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  best  one-volume  history  of 
France  extant.  For  such  a  work  the  n**«d 
is  constant.  This  new  printing  of  it  scarcely 
needs  an  introduction  to  the  public.  Only 
its  existence  needs  to  bo  made  known. 


^  EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE  « 

Ready-Rubbed  or  S/iced  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 


*#-Fra 


Hip- Fit  Mf.  Co. 

SO  P  Gland  3L.  New  Yotli 
T.llon.  Itrabi.  awl  Mda  I.lnt 
Solr-mca  ar.  InvUed  lo  « ill.  u. 


PERFECT  PENCILS 


WRITE  SMOOTHEST 
WEAR  I.ONG EST 
ERASE  CLEANEST 

Prrrfft  OH  /«  <jH 


Liberal  Sample  Free 


niteh.  J.  E.  Os-ford.  The  bailor 
IRmo.pp.  144.  Boston:  Small.  Ms 

These  volumes  an*  two  in  a  •< 
the  "National  Treasures  Seri©* 
deal  in  compart  form,  first,  with  t 
of  the  buildings  referred  to.  an 
brief  chapters  with  the  artistic 
they  contain,  these  being  arrnn 
the  National  Gallery  volume,  w 
cnee  to  the  srhools  of  painting  r* 
in  it.  and  as  to  the  Louvre.  with 
to  the  paintings,  seulptur* 
furniture,  etc.  Each  voluni"  i- 
and  should  prove  helpful  to  trav 


If  rite  ftr  FREE  SAMPLE 

AMFJtICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO 


LARUS  A  BROTHER  CO 


Just  two 
or  three 
strokes 


5  South  21.1  Si..  RICHMOND.  VA 


m  Jour  nr,.  Illu.trmlrd  with  photo, 
ig  PP.804.  New  York:  Thomas  VTCro* 

' Bl  Miss  Kimball,  the  exceu'it 
k  0/  of  the  Chautauqua  organi 
,  ml  ally  prepared  nearly  all  I  hi* 

1 1 1  course  of  reading  in  The  C 
^  ]/ A  Eight  cathedrals  have  chapi  r 

Vfih  talM  .  /I  t rations  devoted  to  them.  Ar 

|,SJ  chapter  deals  with  Westmin* 
and  an  introductory  one  di- 

_  characteristics  of  cathedral  are 

England."  The  text  is  pref 
C*  A  R  A  P  p  Q  good  lines.  The  illustrations  > 
l»  **  'J  Lli  O  excellent;  they  are  also  nun  ic 
For  AutomobiiM  and  Moto.c yci.«  „able  and  well-oonsidered  r. 

$30  and  Up  iwnded  to  vach  cha*»lCT* 

f  Easy  to  put  up.  Portable.  bibliography,  with  a  glossa, 
All  sizes.  Postal  brings  »"ral  terms  Altogether  th 
™  latest  illustrated  catalog,  quite  in  a  class  by  itself  as  to 
.  07, m?  F.rimu  A™..  CariaaatL  o.  and  should  be  well  received. 


PIKE  STROP-HONE 


FREE  ,  A  Pik<5  Stone 


EDWARDS 

FIREPROOF 

STEEL 


P'KE  MANUFACTURING  CO 
121  Main  Slrrel.  Pike.  N.  H 
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Plug 
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tn  try 

know  wh.it  It  will  nvMr 
Edgeworth,  do  »r  atl 

At  1 1* 

Will  sf 

A  h/w  vnvkrs  At 
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TOTALS  OR  BALANCES 


puncture-proof  tlrf*.  Imports!  Brampton . roBcr  chain*.  Imported 

apter****  tJkflUL  rWrl  until  guard*  if*i(M«rYi«d 

f+r*  ar»4  irw.  »rid  otbe-r  <U«Une<lvr  feature*  pof*c*ped  bf  no 
*«f  rt  or  f»fe»  b**  hm  *i V«  makr  “ftiinffrr** 

ofM*«  *W^1  lHrjde.  ItBproTrt  f*ct<rf  n^ltotk  *u0  grv«ll>  lm  rt«*J  o  ,f;int 

W  c**Nit  if  t>  make  •  nop  |t</v  °/r».  PcnwtliiBi  wy  U»  lit# 

wfrtayft  of  )?t)  N*«V*r  tis  r*rb  !*>»n.  Writ*  u*  al*not  It  !•«$<*■ 

SHIP  ON  APPROVAL J^VTS^flT'w! 

a*k  yoa  to  ruiataa  ax*)  try  lb*  “  Kansrr'*  araOoMf  a  crul  of  espentt  to 
•  yoa  think  of  bnvtaf  aav  Mbir  Weyak 

niYS  FRFf  TRI4I  bamb.  Jfafcrmf 

UmiO  intL  I  niAk  roaMoyoa  If  you  doDnt  »i»h  tnk««pltnri»r  Hiyinc 
r  ft  4ny*  nod  pQttloc  It  to  e^rry  le*L  Oor  "Raver"  Morliaaraof  *nch  liifb 
ity. Ian  bairn  >o4  tew  prv»!Ut*f»rf  «imog to*Mp to  you. rrrpaid. 

i—  *»4  trt  Hand  Wnvr  11  entlrw  >  1«i  yinj  w  bother  y«»u  -w  »}itok«*e|»  It  i»r  o»*t- 

W  FACTORY  PRIftFC  °®f  *f**t  ou,l>uf-  1-rf.eu*  »*«»«»•  and 

iNVIVill  rmvbd  machinery  maM"  ua  to  offer  you  direct  frvni 
•dory  ibm  l*cyci*  e^rr  pro 4o<wl  at  a  prvw  that  wW  tar  a  tvreJoffe*  fo  v,T«- 
ot  buy  aHicjrteofa  l«air  of  until  too  r^roltr  our  larf  e.  coanpUtr  oalax»f 
an*  oor  drrar i  factory  prW  and  rra^irbiMf  offer. 

BICYCLES  —  a  »  n  itoJ  tatTnhrT  takm  in tr*dc  by  our Cblcaff"  retail  rtorts  win 
kw.  at  #3  to  iHcau  b.  lartah.  Il-t  free . 

rc  w  A  y  T F  n  !r>  frtfT  t^»*»  NttlMy  to  rid*  and  ntiIMt  a fmmpt*  ttlS 
■  *  nBH  I  fcU  ••ftaiajrrr**  bfcTcto  fnrrlabrd  by  u*.  ln?our«t*r*  tunayoa 
y rte#  Urn  and  mjtrtru*.  \\  rite  at  oocw  for  our  laryc  Cblair>(  and  a  remarkable 
you  on  the  llm  ItU  c  r.|  to  y  oar  town. 

Mir-r  brake,  inner  Mur.  lampa.  crrloorlcnt.  parte  repair*  aod  rerrythtur  III 
If  u«uaI  prlcea.  Ikmot  «  alt— write  today  for  arc*  ratals#  rotitalnirkc  a  |ra| 
e  Itforrarnt  It  only  ccwta  a  bontnl  to  ect  eraryttilnc.  Write  1C  non. 


TIRES 


T  only  corn  a  toata:  to  cct  auryttlni.  n  rite  it  now  • 

Dept.  S-172,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FICTION  OF  THE  SEASON 

Following  is  n  correct  list  of  the  fiction 
published  since  January  1  by  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
list  given  in  our  issue  of  May  3  as  that  of 
Messrs.  Lippincott’a  were  by  accident  in¬ 
cluded  several  books  that  are  not  theirs: 

Comfort,  Will  Levinuton— "Tho  Road 
of  Living  Men."  $1.25  net. 

Dejeanb,  Elizabeth— "The  House  of 
Thane."  SI. 25  net. 

Hutchinson,  Edith  Stotesbcrt — "A 
Pair  of  Little  Patent  Lcathef  Boots."  $1.50 
net. 

Lutz,  Grace  L.  H.— "Lo.  Michael!" 
$1.25  not. 

Marriott,  Crittenden — "Sally  Cas- 
tloton,  Southerner."  $1.25  net. 

Martin,  Helen  R.— "The  Parasite." 
SI. 25  net. 

Scott,  John  Reed — "The  Unforgiving 
Offender."  $1.25  net. 

Well*.  Carolyn— "The  Maxwell  Mys¬ 
tery."  $1.25  net. 

Tho  list  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Browne  A  Co. 

of  Chicago  for  tho  season  is  as  follows: 

Curtis,  Isaiiel  Gordon—1 "The  Lapso 
of  Enoch  Wentworth."  $1.25  not. 

Arlington,  Kate  A. — "Pilgrims  of  the 
Plains."  $1.25  not. 

Halsey,  Forrest-" The  Slain."  $1.25 
uct. 

Pickett,  La  Salle  Cahhell — "The 
Bugles  of  Gettysburg."  $1  uot. 

Mitchell  Kennerly  has  on  his  list  the 
novols  named  below: 

Leverson,  Ada— "Tenterhooks."  $1.35 
net. 

Middleton,  Richard — "The  Ghost 
Ship."  $1.60  not. 

Middleton,  Richard— "The  Day  Be¬ 
fore  Yesterday."  $1.50  not. 

HariiA,  T.  Everett — "The  Etornal 
Maiden."  $1.20  not. 

Anonymous  (Author  of  "Mastering 
Flame") — "Ashes  of  Incense."  $1.20  not. 

Kiuuih,  Darrell — "Broken  Area"  $1.35 
not. 

Ghaiiam,  Winifred— "Tho  Enomy  of 
Woman."  $1.35  net. 

Bojek,  Johan — "  Treacherous  Ground." 
$1.35  not. 

TncvENA,  John — "Wintering  Hay.” 
$1.36  not. 

Woods,  Alice— "Tho  Thicket.”  $1.20 
net. 

Hutchinson,  A.  S.  M. — "Once  Aboard 
the  Lugger."  (0th  edition.)  $1.30  not. 

Lawrence,  D.  H.— "Tho  Trespasser  " 
$1.25  net. 

Harris,  Frank — "Unpath’d  Waters." 
$1.25  not. 


"Tho  Genealogical  and  Encyclopedic 
History  of  tho  Wheeler  Family"  is  the  title 
of  a  work  to  be  put  to  press  in  June  by  the 
American  College  of  Genealogy.  New  York. 
It  will  contain  35,000  names  and  cover  a 
period  of  nearly  300  years  of  American 
history.  It  will  comprize  records  of  all 
branches  of  the  family  in  America  and  his¬ 
torical  material  pertaining  to  tho  family 
in  the  old  world.  Benjamin  Ido  W'hoclor, 
president  of  California  University,  writes 
the  Foreword;  Prof.  James Rignall  Wheeler, 
of  Columbia  University,  is  literary  editor, 
and  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  editor  of  Current 
Opinion,  is  biographical  editor. 


The  Difference. — The  cooing  stops  with 
the  honeymoon,  but  the  billing  goes  on 
forever. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


wtua  lb*  !«**'  IS  b*'«  It  u  ■ 

SUBTRACTING  MACHINE 

ao4  •abeam  to  tapact* 


This  New  Burroughs 
Saves  5  Hours  a  Day 

This  wonderful  new  Burroughs  is  doing  for  a  Cleve¬ 
land  concern,  in  less  than  3  hours  a  day,  work  which  took 
8  hours  a  day  by  hand.  1 1  saves  over  50%  for  a  Chicago 
concern  on  statement  work  alone. 

Resides  saving  time  and  money,  it  totally  eliminates 
all  mental  drudgery  and  effort  required  in  getting  both 
totals  and  balances,  because  it  is  absolutely  automatic— 
and  absolutely  accurate— and  quick  and  neat  at  both. 


letters,  etc.;  gives  old  and  new  balance  lm:kc*  carbon  copies), 
i  II  auiom  .tic ally.  You  just  put  down  the  figures  one  after  the 
other  —  the  machine  does  the  calculating,  thinking  and  printing. 

And  then  in  addition  to  this  eztrsoedinary  work— it  will  do 
multiplication  and  division— in  fact,  all  the  work  of  a  standard 
burroughs  Adding  and  bookkeeping  Machine. 

Don’t  you  think  you  ntrd  this  Burroughs  "brain"  in  your 
office  ?  Others  tell  us  it  Days  (of  itself  in  lo>  thin  a  year.  At 
least  find  out  the  truth  ol  this  as  applied  to  your  own  business, 
by  permitting  us  to  demonstrate  its  immense  field  oi  usefulness 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  you. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

49  Burrouglts  Block.  Detroit.  Michigan 


44,  mf  »m4  h  HwkRFI. 

4  re  •  */.  #  #»<  •<■■/  j  sr  •  */  « 

HO  /.  K«*-1W  — C a 


Get  a  BURROUGHS 


n  w  mef  *5  ..<£*  :x  u  ib 

ADDING  MACHINE 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


\|  0  WAD  AYS  nearly  every  poet  has  a 
^  '•  message.  By  sonnets  we  are  link'd 
to  abolish  child-labor,  by  ballad,  to  marvel 
at  the  progress  of  science,  and  by  odes  to 
give  our  support  to  the  poet’s  favorite 
economic  or  political  belief.  Even  when 
the  poet  is  not  endeavoring  to  teach  us  a 
lesson  he  is,  in  all  probability,  calling  our 
attention  to  his  own  love  affair,  his  own 
sorrow,  or  his  own  aspiration.  These 
things  are,  of  course,  proper  functions  of 
poetry;  it  is  well  that  the  mal.cr  of  verse* 
shall  give  utterance  to  his  most  firmly  held 
beliefs  and  intensely  felt  emotions.  Still, 
after  reading  a  large  number  of  t  he  strongly 
didactic  and  subjective  poems  that  ar.  so 
plentiful  in  England  and  America  to-day, 
it  is  pleasant  to  come  upon  a  poern  which 
exists  simply  to  express  a  beautiful  idea. 
Verse  may  legitimately  be  used  occasion¬ 
ally  as  a  substitute  for  painting,  to  make 
a  picture  and  to  add  to  it  an  imaginative 
splendor  that  paint  and  bru-h  can  not 
give.  Tho  first  two  poems  wo  quote  have 
this  pictorial  quality.  **  Str*ct-lumps  " 
(which  we  take  from  Muiury't  Magmimt 
is  particularly  interesting  sine*-  it  is  the 
work  of  a  pool  who  excels  in  vctm*  *»f  a  very 
different  sort — vena*  that  is  argumenta¬ 
tive.  usually  Socialistic.  In  these  line, 
given  to  an  exquisite  impres-ion  simple 
and  effective  expression.  The  third  line 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory—’  harm  ~*1 
sire”  seems  like  a  desperate  attempt  to 
match  "  leagues  of  fire.”  But,  as  a  whole, 
the  poem  is  admirably  mad« .  "  Gusty 
flowers  of  light  "  is  a  charming  metaphor. 


CRAFTSMAN” 

HOUSES  FOR  25  CENTS 


Our  nrw  book  Si  the  Rrcatct 
M  buy  "  a  homebuilder  cai 
make.  It  ii  beautifully  printer 
and  bound,  b\ic  8x10,  tluminj 
our  best  Craftsman  Ilinuea 
with  plant,  pictures  of  cx 
tcriort,  interiors  and  detail 
( 120  illustrations). 


Tkr  paces  are  filled  with  inspira* 
lion  for  the  man  who  wanU 
a  real  home.  Order  direct* 

THE  CRAFTSMAN, 

Roo«483.4IW.34tkSl.,N«wYo*k 


Days’  FREE  Use 


Lady  Elgin  H 

The  .mu/fcW  L*h  J;-*  ■  • 

maJt  to  Amttkm. 

Graduation 

Gifts  to  Inspire  Success 

tulw*  k  pUmlr  ■himi  ui  the  eh  al  •  -.uK 

du’/.jHj  f«j 
Msdhu. 


•*r«f  «*rl  a  fora  iinH  atMilr 

rr«SM  Will  hs,  iMlrr.  Uu«l 

lUn«**W4  M  i'Mf  CSUUf  shs.Wlt 

rie4tir^Hl  (Ti»«w  ta*l  amailai  \vm 

» f  a*a  c*4a*  *;  _  «u  *•< imii  m 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Family? 


Street-lamps 

Bt  Ha  rut  Ktvr 


Elgin 
National 
Watch  Co 
Elgin,  HI. 


Tk*  Monro*  iith* 
only  Rrfnfrrslor 
«itk  Genuine 
Solid  P.rcelsio 
Food  ConpartBrnt 


Mr.  Wheeler’s  sonnet  contain 
cedent  aud  rare  thing  in  po«  •  ■ 
idea.  TIm*  metaphor  is  well  su-t 
receives  its  appropriate  extent 
sestet.  It  appears  in  The  Otitic 


About  Re 
fri  iterator. 


N  licit  I  b.  the  true  democracy.  When 
IJkr  mrnr  grral  inooarrti  with 
pav«U. 

In  regal  pomp  and  cpkndor  to  th* 
The  tiara  Uwp  forth  along  the  Milk} 


f.u  f»vy 

pmfiu. 

W  r  |uy 

ant^c  y 

our  nwtory 

Lat  k  ;u 

id  irnmv.il 
> ir«*  » 1 1\ t  at 

po  r  to  you 

it  vou  *rr  tint  al*. 

aoluteiy  salisbrd. 
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Gilbert  K.  Chwtorton  h**  written  very 
little  serious  verso  of  lute.  Ilia  great  out¬ 
put  of  prone  run  leave  him  but  little  time 
for  verse.  Tho  poem  which  wo  quote  (from 
The  New  Wifnegg)  has  not  the  splendid 
limbic  of  "  The  White  Horse,"  but  it  has 
that  intelleotural  appeal  which  is  in  every¬ 
thing  that  Mr.  Chesterton  writes  and 
there  urv  many  of  those  paradoxes  which 
in  his  hand*  become  much  more  than  rhe¬ 
torical  tricks. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE 

SAFE  and  ylrtd  S'-,  and  <fc  NET 


THE  DEVEREAUX  MORTGAGE 


COMPANY 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


FULL  AND 
ALF  SIZE  PIECES 


Made  by  The  American 


EFINING 


A  jostling  crowd.  In  radiant  disarray. 

On  heaven's  broad  boulevard  in  pageant*  vast. 
And  things  of  earth,  the  bunted  and  outcast 
Come  from  their  haunt*  and  hidlng-plarca;  yea. 
Even  from  the  nooks  and  crannka  of  the  wind 
Visions  uncouth  and  vagrant  fancies  mart. 

And  specter*  of  dead  joy.  that  ahun  the  light. 
And  Impotent  regrets  and  terrors  blind. 

Each  one.  In  form  grotesque,  playing  Its  part 
Id  tho  fantastic  Mardl  Gras  of  Night. 


Hero  is  a  poem  (hat  luw  certainly  no  new 
idea.  Tho  death  of  Pan  has  been  debated 
by  poets  for  many  centuries.  But  Mr. 
Starbuek's  verse  is  so  musical  and  so  full 
of  the  very  spirit  of  spring  that  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  reading  iu  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
theme  is  well  worn.  We  take  it  from  The 
I  nde  pendent. 

Pipes  of  Pan 

Br  Victor  Atarbvck 

O  Pan,  I  hear  thy  music  blow 
Among  the  misty  hills  of  morn  r 
No  more  doth  Triton  sound  hU  horn. 

Apollo  died  full  long  ago. 

As  legend  snlth.  when  Christ  was 
Vet  still,  so  long  a*  streamlets  flow. 

While  branchm  sway  and  graam  gro* 

When  sunrise  sets  the  world  aglow 
1  hear  thy  merry  music  blow 
Among  tho  misty  hills  of  i 


O  Pan  I  hear  thy  pipings  pour 

From  shadowy  dolls  at  hush  of  noon. 
When  through  tho  rioud-fWknl  skies  of  J 
The  fleet-winged  swallows  dip  and  soar. 

And  shrill  cicadas  softly  croon. 

Deserted  llos  tho  mountain-shore. 

By  white-llmhed  naiads  loved  of  yore; 

And  MarByas  lead*  the  dance  no  more; 

Yet  still  thine  airy  pipings  pour 
From  shadowy  dolls  at  hush  of  noon. 

O  Pan.  I  hear  thy  pipes  complain 
At  dusk  along  tho  river  edge. 

When  sephyrs  sway  tho  whispering  sedge 
The  Elder  Gods  come  not  again: 

No  more  shall  Vulcan  clang  hit  sledge. 
And  thou  alone  dost  still  remain; 

Yet  still  I  hear  thy  pipes  complain 
In  fluting*  of  the  autumn  rain. 

Or  when  the  lights  of  evening  warn* 

At  dusk,  among  the  swaying  snlge. 


The  Crusader  Returns  from  Capthity 

Br  Gilbert  K.  Cueutkktox 

I  have  come  forth  alive  from  the  land  of  purple  | 
anti  poison  and  glamour. 

Where  the  charm  Is  strong  as  the  torture:  being 
cbown  to  change  the  mind : 

Torture  of  wonllrn  dance  and  wlnelma  fra*t 
without  clamor. 

Palace  hidden  in  palace,  garden  with  garden 
behind 

Women  veiled  In  the  sun.  or  Itare  as  beats*  In  the 
shadows. 

And  the  ondlfss  eyeless  patterns  where  tarh  thing 
•M*>ms  an  eye . 

—And  my  stride  is  on  Cnsar  *  wind  where  It  slides 
to  the  English  meadows 

To  the  last  low  woods  of  Sussex  and  the  road  that 
gore  to  Rye- 


This  is  the  “Genuine  Economy”  House 

Below  is  a  residence  recently  completed  in  St.  Louis,  with  13- 

inch  solid  brick  walls,  faced  all  around  with  Hy-tex  No.  508,  tile  roof,  copper  gut- 
fters,  cut  stone  sills  and  trim,  and  other  details  in  keeping.  It  cost  £9875.00. 

The  contract  price  for  the  brickwork,  including 

Hy-tex  Brick 

and  labor,  was  £1465.00.  The  contract  bid  for  the  walls  as  if  built  of  frame  was 
£1137.71.  The  stone  sills  and  trim  in  the  brick  house  cost  £102.00,  making  the 
excess  of  the  brick  walls  over  frame  only  £429.29. 

Contract  bids  for  the  same  house  showed  the  excess  cost  of  brick  to  be  £610.19 
in  Indianapolis,  £(>71.29  in  Omaha,  £755.02  in  Philadelphia,  £771.70  in  Cleveland 
and  £855.00  in  Minneapolis.  The  average  excess  of  brick  in  these  representative 
cities  was  £682.08.  The  greatest  excess  of  brick  amounted  to  only  8.6%,  the 
least  4.4%  and  the  average  6.9%. 

Except  stone,  which  is  more  expensive  than  brick,  costs  of  all  other  forms  of 
construction  lie  between  the  13-inch  solid  brick  wall  and  frame. 

The  slightly  higher  first-cost  of  the  Hy-tex  house  brings  with  it  savings  in  up¬ 
keep  and  repairs,  fuel,  fire  insurance  premiums,  painting  and  other  fixed  charges, 
making  Hy-tex  the  genuinely  economical  building  material.  In  addition  the  Hy-tex 
house  is  fire-safe,  beautiful  and  durable. 

Our  new  booklet  “Genuine  Economy  in  Home  Building,”  illustrated  in  colors, 
takes  up  the  elements  that  enter  into  building  economy  in  a  comprehensive  way. 
Every  prospective  home-builder  should  have  it.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
10c  to  cover  mailing  charges.  Send  for  it  now. 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  D-55,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

branch  OFFICES;  MtaMjIfeCIfa*.  Largest  Manufacturer, 

oj  Face  Brick  in 
the  World. 


III.;  Clftrimatl.  a;  CUvrUnl.  a.  PiWHM, 

Iowa;  Ilk!  Ma poll*.  Ilk!.,  kuw  City,  Mo.; 

Minn.:  New  York  City;  Omaha. 
Nt*»  :  I'hAUtteJiihU.  Pm-:  To^do.  O.:  Wmah- 
teuton.  I 
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ALL  doubt  re- 
garding  cor¬ 
rectness  of  style 
vanishes  when  you 
wear  Ide  Silver 
Collars.  They  are 
truly  smart. 


retain  every  bit  of  their  original  snap  and  set”  of  lines — because  the 
I ,in'OCori>  Uvbkeakable  Huttonholes,  found  only  in  Ide  Collars, 
don't  stretch  and  don’t  tear  out.  This  insures  continued  style,  comfort 
and  service.  -  - 


Tin*  Huffish  Intiftmco  in  not  Kuitod  to 
think*  verve  Tonim  which  depend  on  tin* 
length  of  H.vllnhlex  rather  thnn  uj>un  accent; 
still  there  an*  wune  Hucoemiful  attempts  to 
write  Huffish  vers*'  after  the  manner  of 
(■n'cks  and  KoinaiiK.  A  notable  example 
of  this  in  recent  years  is  found  in  the 
Sapphics  of  Itliss  Carman.  The  following 
poem  is  written  in  what  might  bo  termed 
modified  Sapphic*.  The  melodious  lines  do 
not  suffer  lioenuHe  of  their  lack  of  rime.  It 
uppears  in  the  May  .Swarf  Set. 


The  Susnex  is  the  newett  cut-a-way  fold  effect.  It  hai  the  ipprural  of  the  Hi() 
Court  of  Collar  Fashion— the  famous  old  clubs  of  London.  It  is  daring  only  because 
as  yet  uninitiated.  Full  wide  front  sweep  effect. 

Send  for  Style  Book— FREE 

GEO.  P.  IDE  &  CO.,  507  River  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Alto  Mok.rt  of  IDE  Skint 


(EXTRA  STRENGTH) 

(«v|.sifie  I9t I  nkWl  trinmi  ni t  ..it  roar  AlTWifttLC*'  »  I 
•  I|tii*|  lire  :%*1  frarahrasa  £•!  trea.  (tetnftle  m*m  wtnl#  mHal 
gt.raa.  I?  (■!.  Tna.  t.te.lOr  At  A*»V .  Iv  %  #f*.  .»* 

hy  Par.*l  t  l€.4*vtW  «»..  IKHI  H%  .fill ed'tpbU 


In  Tlirilling  Moment*  Like  This 

Your  camera  —  >vju/  >rari  muff  nt x  (ail  you.  If  yoc 

with  ti»  unfstt tngty  r«x»r  J 

uxu>nta  in  ml  i»lt  no* 
ih<  eye  i«i  tht<n  .  .•  * 

-*t»ui  ms  they  -  \  . 

mciUMl/y  h^pen  AV  ^ 


W  McCormick  Power  Plugs 

(Take  tlw  piste  of  i>wtk  (Macs) 

Try  (or  20  dayt.  Monty  refunded  if  no t  at 
reoretenltd.  Pr.tt  S2.00  each  net.  poll- 
paid  ( Mrnl.on  tilt  and  model  of  machine. ) 
Further  particular t  on  application. 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Company 

36  F--.it  First  Street  Dayton.  Ohio 


A  Goer?  !«•"  that  «r.  —orfft 

money.  b"r. -use  they  ahi'w  m  clearest 
titiopnt  Jrlail  ircslenis  which  the  e)*  ‘«<lf 
»  i.  it  ijuick  rr.iu.  l-.  to  grsr.o.  A  G.eri  lerj 
may  be  MW  tu  the  i.m«.  you  run  hove 

Ou.  Rook  on  and  Camera." 

*111  be  sriit  Sir  tne  swiru;  v 
C  P.  Cmt  »  n.tK  in  Optmi  U  .  it  I  •  tsk  Xlt>  .V  . 


In  the  cool  and  carelrm  wood*  the  eyes  of  the 
Eunuchs  burned  not. 

But  the  wild  hawk  went  before  me,  being  free  to 
return  or  roam. 

;  Tbe  hill*  had  liroad  unrorasriou*  backs:  art.!  the 
tree-tops  turned  not. 

And  the  huts  were  heedless  of  mo:  and  I  knew  I 

at 


And  I  saw  my  lady  afar  and  her  holy  freedom  upon 
her. 

A  head  without  veil,  averted,  and  not  to  bo  turned 
with  charms. 

And  I  heard  above  bannerols  blow  n  the  Intolerant 
trumpets  of  honor, 

That  Usher  with  Iron  laughter  the  coming  of 
ChrlsUan  arms. 

My  shield  hangs  sialnksw  still:  but  I  shall  not  go 
where  they  praise  it. 

A  sword  1*  still  at  my  aide,  hut  I  shall  not  ride  with 
the  King. 

Only  to  walk  and  to  walk  and  to  stun  my  soul  and 
amnio  It. 

A  day  with  the  stone  and  the  *|iarrow  and  overy 
marvelous  thing. 

I  have  trod  the  curv.w  of  the  ('recent.  In  the  inaio 
of  them  that  adore  it. 

i  Curved  around  dnnrlcM  cIibuiIh’IW  and  unltehnM.it 

abodes. 

But  I  walk  In  the  maw  no  more;  on  the  algn  of  the 
•Tuns  I  swore  It. 

The  wild  white  «-rom  of  freedom,  the  sign  of  tho 
white  cross-roads. 


And  the  land  shall  leave  mo  or  take,  arid  tho 
Woman  take  me  or  leavo  mo. 

There  shall  Ik*  no  more  Night,  or  nightmares  seen 
In  a  glam: 

Hut  Life  shall  hold  me  alone,  and  Drath  shall 
nevrr  d«x(vr  mo 

As  king  as  I  walk  In  England  In  the  lantw  that  lot 


A  Spring  Afternoon 

Hi  Ixrt  w  I  ■NTKiiMtrr.il 

The  world  s  running  over  with  laughter. 

With  whispers.  strangi*  fervors  anil  April  — 
There’s  a  smell  In  the  air  as  if  meadows 
Were  under  our  feet. 

Spring  smile*  at  tile  commonest  waydd.w. 

Hut  she  |uum  out  h*T  heart  to  the  city: 

As  one  woman  might  to  another. 

Who  1001*1  after  yearn . 

.  .  .  Prlmrosrs.  pinks,  mid  gardenia* 

Shame  the  gray  town  and  It*  ncjuukir  — 

Window*  are  darning  with  Jonquils. 

Kin*  of  gold  1 

Out  of  a  florist  '*  some  pansies 
Peer  at  the  crowd,  like  the  faces 
Of  eotomnly  mlsrlik-vou*  children 
(iolng  to  heil . 

.  .  .  And.  like  a  challenge  of  trumpets. 

Tlw  Spring  and  it*  impulse  gu<*  through  mo— 
llrotw  and  flowrr*  and  |«roplr 
sing  In  my  Mood . 

Ilni'O*  anil  flow  ers  and  iwoph* — 

And  under  It  all.  oh.  beloved. 

Out  of  the  sung  and  the  sunshine, 

Kbxc  your  face) 
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AUSTIN  006  BREAD  &  ANIMAL  FOOD  CO 

208  Marginal  Street.  Chelaea.  Matt 


Standard  Dictionary  aoircnority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigate*. 


RisteyTent-Couch 


Marriage 

Depend* 
f  re)  v  cm  a  *nowU 
of  ill'  whole  truth 
«!l  and  era  and  their 
lo  Hie  »nd  health. 


fARDWOVE. 
RUING  PAPER 


itr  mad*  th«  Ward  name  *o  dUtfoctivelY  k 
Sew  EDfkctkr^.  A^k  jour  dealer  for  H. 
has  all  the  qualities  that  the  refined  cone* 
t  requires  and  sells  at  the  light  price.  It 
uptiately  boxed  and  con*:S  in  the  standard 
foor  dealer  canrot  supple  t^j  ?rrd  n 


Knrr.a#<Jc#  ft  MU  H*Tft. 

Kft.*lM|tftT«lt  5V:1  flat*. 

K*.  «MC«ftTni|  WIN  Sboftld  Hast. 

ft  X*tcf  FI*wil4  Hft«*. 

ft  M'Shtr  ffemM  tnrftrt  4a  II. r  DaughWe. 

KnowWdr.  ft  VlN  Sbruid  IUT. 

All  ka  •••  •*!•««.  lllMtrtuA.  »!•' 

WrtW  ft*  **  OtWr  rrrpl.'»  OftfltMM"  ftnd  TfthU  of  Antonie 

Puntan  Pub.  Co..  7TJ  Perry  Bid*..  PhiU..  P». 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


DIAGNOSING  MEXICO’S  CASE 

A  FTER  all  that  has  been  printed  in  the 
^  newspapers  about  the  Mexican  situa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  two  years  and  a  half, 
what  actually  ails  the  so-called  republic 
continues  to  bo  a  mystery  to  a  great  man 
people  on  this  sido  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Everybody  knows  a  good  deal  about  the 
revolution  and  some  of  tho  men  who  have 
figured  conspicuously  in  it,  but  fragmentary 
information  naturally  gives  vague  or  mix! 
impressions.  John  Kenneth  Turner,  who. 
before  the  revolution,  wrote  a  sensational 
series  of  articles  under  the  general  title. 

Barbarous  Mexico,"  which  ran  for  a  turn 
in  a  popular  monthly  magazine,  and  who 
followed  the  Modern  campaign  closely  and 
was  jailed  for  several  days  by  Huerta  after 
Madera  was  slain,  attempts  to  analyzo  th> 
situation  in  an  article  Tor  The  Metropolitan 
Magazine.  Being  somewhat  of  a  radical 
himself,  Mr.  Turner  writes  from  the  revolu¬ 
tionist  viewpoint,  but  his  handling  of  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  hoctio.  IIo  say.- 
that  notwithstanding  some  strong  Amen 
can  suspicions  to  the  contrary,  Mexican 
am  human  beings  like  tho  rest  of  us,  and 
their  wants,  their  ambitions,  and  their 
motives  for  endeavor  are  the  same  as  oun 
And  ho  assures  us  that,  unlettered  as  man;, 
of  them  arc,  tho  men  who  have  been  fight 
ing  with  guns,  "and  will  continue  to  fight," 
know  ns  definitely  what  they  want  os  any 
equal  number  of  Americans  marching  peace¬ 
ably  to  the  ballot-box  on  election  day  kno" 
what  they  wont.  Mr.  Turner  thinks  th- 
key  to  tho  trouble  ran  l»c  given  in  one  word 
—feudalism.  Piaz,  who  kept  tho  old 
regime  alive  by  swift  and  frequent  killing-*, 
was  not  overthrown  by  battles,  we  are  told, 
hut  by  tho  almost  unanimous  opposition 
of  nil  classes.  Nor  was  tho  revolution  that 
drove  Dia/.  into  exile  fought  to  put  Madera 
in  tho  ITesidential  ohair;  it  was  a  spon¬ 
taneous  uprising  of  the  pooplo  to  put  an 
end  to  conditions  which  had  become  in¬ 
tolerable.  Mr.  Turner  gives  his  explanation 
of  why  Madera  failod: 

The  revolution  of  1010  failed  to  realize 
the  ideals.  Its  leaders  failed  to  carry  out 
their  promises.  The  government  was 
changed.  President  Diaz  gave  place  to 
I ’resident  Madera.  But  the  system  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  Madera  was  a  "good 
man,”  but  tho  Mexicans  were  not  looking 
for  a  good  man  merely.  They  wanted 
things,  and  certain  things.  When  Madera 
arrived  in  triumph  in  the  capitul.  he  was 
met  with  a  storm  of  approbation  such  as 
had  never  greeted  any  previous  hero  of 
Mexico.  The  reason  was  that  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  he  embodied  the  ideals  of  the 
revolution.  For  several  months  there  was 
almost  pence  in  Mexico.  Then  the  fighting 
began  again.  If  the  revolution  that  drove 
Diaz  into  exile  was  justified,  then  the  sub¬ 
sequent  revolution  against  Madera  was 


Bone — Muscle — Health 

result  from  feeding 

AUSTIN’S 


Kitchen  scraps  or  raw  meat  will  never  give 
your  dog  the  strength  and  endurance  that  hunting 
or  shooting  requires.  The  one  way  to  keep  him  in 
shape  the  year  round  is  to  give  him  Austin’s  Dog 
Bread. 

And  he  sure  that  you  get  Austin’s.  It  is  not 
enough  to  simply  ask  your  dealer  for  “Dog 

Bread.”  Specify  “Austin’s.” 

Austin’s  is  so  good  for  your  dog  because  it  is  made  especially  for  him.  It  will 
give  him  a  glossy  coat,  firm  flesh  and  clear  eyes  because  it  contains  just  the  things 
his  stomach  needs.  Its  good,  clean  flour  and  cereals  and  fresh,  sweet  meat  are  bought 
rxprrssh  for  it.  It  contains  no  waste,  by  products  or  chemicals.  It  never  scours.  It 
is  always  relished.  It  is  the  tUtit  dog  bread  made  in  America  and  the  heft  dog  food 
in  the  world. 

Send  for  FREE  Sample 

Simply  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  the  name  of  your  dealer,  on  a  postal, 
and  state  whether  you  want  to  try  Austin's  Dog  Bread  or  Austin’s  Puppy 
Bread  for  pups  under  six  months.  Your  dealer  has  it  or  can  get  it  for  you. 
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justified;  for  it  was  fought  with  precisely 
the  same  program,  it  was  proclaimed  not  ns 
a  new  revolution  but  as  a  continuation  of 
the  old,  and  it  was  begun  only  after  it  bo- 
came  certain  that  Madero  would  not  carry 
out  the  program.  I  am  referring  now  to 
the  revolution  of  Zapata,  Orozco,  Salazar, 
and  their  friends,  not  to  the  react  ionary 
affair  which  their  revolution  unfortunately 
made  possible,  the  affair  of  Diaz  and 
Huerta. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  Madoro  wan  a 
failure,  that  his  government  was  a  failure? 

If  Madero  had  given  placo  to  better  men. 
instead  of  to  worse;  if  his  death  had  brought 
Mexico  nearer  to  a  solution  of  her  prob¬ 
lems.  instead  of  taking  her  farther  away,  1 
could  condemn  him  with  a  better  heart. 
Certainly  ho  never  committed  any  crime 
that  would  justify  his  being  shot  like  a  dog 
in  tho  night.  Twelve  days  before  the 
treason  that  liberated  Felix  Diaz  from 
prison,  Madero  talked  to  mo  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  for  an  hour  explaining  his  policies.  Ilo 
convinced  mo  that  ho  was  a  man  of  some 
sincerity,  tho  ho  could  not  couvineo  me 
that  he  was  a  success.  On  February  8.  I 
was  not  thinking  highly  of  Madero.  Since 
his  assassination  it  is  difficult  for  mo  to 
think  of  him  except  as  an  angel  of  light. 

But  the  melancholy  end  of  a  man,  or  oven 
his  personal  qualities,  must  not  bo  per¬ 
mit  ted  to  warp  tho  judgment  ns  to  his 
work.  His  work  must  Ih*  judged  by — his 
work.  Madero  did  somo  good  things.  On 
the  whole,  he  and  his  government  were  a 
failure.  Madero  would  perhaps  have  done 
very  well  as  President  of  tho  United  State's 
in  a  quiet  era.  But  he  was  not  big  enough 
and  bravo  enough  to  face  squarely  the 
stormy  needs  of  Mexico.  Ilis  enemies  said 
that  ho  betrayed  tho  revolution,  and  thoy 
modo  out  a  strong  case.  But  that  ho  be¬ 
trayed  the  revolution  out  of  wanton  dis¬ 
honesty  I  do  not  believe.  Ho  yielded 
somewhat  to  personal  ambition,  no  doubt. 
Beyond  that  ho  was  simply  not  equal  to  tho 
influences  that  wore  put  about  him.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  man  of  Mndero’s  class  could  have 
risen  to  tho  occasion.  Tho  President  of 
Mexico  in  that  hour  should  havo  boon  not 
only  strong  and  bravo,  as  ono  man  in 
millions,  but  a  poor  man,  ono  without 
financial  or  family  or  social  ties  to  ma'  e 
him  afraid  of  going  too  far  with  the  people. 
The  only  crisis  in  our  own  history  that  enn 
bo  compared  even  remotely  with  tho 
Mexican  crisis  is  the  ono  that  was  met  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  When  I  cogitnto  upon 
the  sort  of  president  that  was  needed — and 
is  still  needed — to  lend  Mexico  out  of  tho 
wilderness,  my  mind  runs  hack  to  Lincoln, 
who.  in  defiance  of  vested  rights,  of  written 
law,  and  of  civil  procedure,  by  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  set  free  four  million  slaves  in  order 
to  strike  at  the  sectional  strifo  that  was 
threatening  to  make  two  countries  out  of 
one. 

But  let  us  get  down  to  definite  detail  to 
this  thing  that  is  the  matter  with  Mexico. 

Land  holdings  are  concentrated  to  a 
greater  degree  in  Mexico  to-day  than  thoy 
were  in  France  in  1789.  Seven  thousand 
families  hold  practically  all  the  arable  land. 
If  the  distribution  were  proportionately  the 
same  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  one 
million  Mexican  families  would  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  titles  to  landed  property.  In 
the  state  of  Morelos,  the  center  of  tho 
Zapatist  revolt,  twelve  hacendados  (pro¬ 
prietors)  own  nino-tenths  of  the  fanning 
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property.  In  Chihuahua,  the  center  of  the 
agrarian  revolution  in  the  north,  the 
Terrazas  family  holds  nearly  twenty 
million  acres,  which  comprize  nearly  all  the 
tillable  soil  of  t  hat  state.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  Yucatan  is  held  by 
thirty  men,  kings  of  sisal  hemp.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Quintana  Roo,  which  is  double  the 
size  of  Massachusetts,  is  divided  among 
eight  companies.  When  I  visited  Madcro 
on  January  27,  ho  unrolled  a  map  of  Lower 
California  showing  the  land  gifts  of  General 
Diaz.  That  territory,  equal  in  area  to 
Alnhama,  had  been  sold  in  live  vast  tracts 
for  about  throe- fifths  of  a  cent  an  acre. 

In  this  country  the  farmer  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
humble  person,  ami  the  typical  farm  is  a 
hundred  and  sixty  acres;  in  Mexico  the 
funner  is  like  a  feudal  baron  and  his  acres 
frequently  run  into  millions.  We  read  on: 

In  u  news  dispatch  regarding  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  rebels,  which  recently  appeared 
in  tho  Mexican  papers,  it  was  casually 
mentioned  that  on  ono  farm  in  the  state  of 
Puebla,  tho  Alcncingo,  the  rebels  had 
burned  two  million  pesos'  worth  of  sugar 
cane.  If  the  crop  standing  in  the  Adds  was 
worth  two  million  pesos,  how  much  might 
the  farm  itself  Ih>  worth? 

Instead  of  showing  a  tendency  to  break 
up.  this  system  has  been  steadily  growing 
stronger.  Always,  since  the  rule  of  Spain 
was  fastened  upon  Mexico,  land  has  beat) 
held  in  huge  tracts,  and  them  have  been 
feudal  lords  and  serfs.  Rut  in  Spanish 
times  and  later,  after  the  independence,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  common 
people  bad  farms  of  their  own.  which  in¬ 
sured  them  a  fair  measure  of  freedom. 
Undic  Diaz  nearly  all  of  these  small  hold- 

Tho  big  farm 
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ings  won  swept  away 
reached  out  and  swallowed  the  small  farm 
beside  it.  The  big  farm  grew  larger  ami 
larger.  The  big  farm  did  not  need  the 
new  ground  for  purposes  of  production. 
Indeed,  production  was  only  a  remote  con¬ 
sideration.  Invariably  only  a  smnll  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  million-acre  farms  is  cultivated. 
The  big  farm  grnhbed  the  little  farm  for 
two  reasons:  first  and  most  important,  (o 
prerent  the  people  from  working  for  them - 
•fleet — that  is,  to  leave  them  no  other 
means  of  livelihood  except  to  become  peon* 
on  the  hig  form;  second,  for  speculative 
purpose*. 

The  roault  of  this  land  concentration  was 
to  give  to  Mexico  a  system  auulogous  in  all 
of  the  essentials  to  the  feudalism  of  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  authorities, 
state  and  local,  civil  and  military,  wen-  the 
same  unquestioning  servants  of  the  haem- 
dodo  ns  they  hod  been  of  the  feudal  lord. 
The  power  of  the  harendado  was  even 
greater,  if  possible,  the  exploitation  more 
severe.  The  htwtndado  possest  not  only 
the  right  of  the  first  night,  the  power  to  pay 
or  wit hhold  pay  ot  will,  the  power  to  dictate 
tho  daily  living  of  the  peon  to  tho  final 
detail,  hut  also,  practically  speaking,  tho 
power  of  life  and  death  itself.  In  the 
rapilal  was  a  written  constitution  which 
proclaimed  that  all  men  were  free,  but  to  a 
man  who  owned  a  million  acres  and  ten 
thousand  peons  this  constitution  meant 
nothing — and  it  meant  nothing  to  the  peons. 

The  peons  of  Mexico  are  weak  and 
ignorant,  yes.  It  is  not  because  they  were 
made  ho  by  an  all-wise  creator,  hut  because 
they  are  serfs.  Serfs  have  always  been 
weak  and  ignorant,  and  always  will  be  so.  | 
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They  are  not  serfs  because  they  are  weak 
and  ignorant;  they  are  weak  and  ignorant 
lieeauae  they  are  serfs.  It  is  the  custom 
to  put  the  blaino  for  the  shortcomings  of 
these  peons  upon  the  peons  themselves. 
If  persona  are  to  bo  blamed  why  not  blame 
■  *>e  hacrndadoa,  for  it  is  they,  and  not  the 
l«ons,  who  order  the  lives  of  the  peons? 

The  blame  cannot  properly  be  placed 
upon  either,  but  upon  the  system  of  feu- 
hich  produces  the  same  results 
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dal  ism 
w  herever  found. 

The  result  of  the  system  is  that  tlio 
ountry  has  fallen  far  behind  other  nations 
in  practically  everything  that  stands  for 
pragma.  While  the  well-to-do  never  have 
to  worry,  they  are  failing  to  take  advuntugu 
of  their  opportunities  for  developing  tho 
natural  resources,  and  the  poor  are  becom¬ 
ing  poorer  all  tho  time.  Millions  of  acres 
of  fine  land  lie  fallow  and  the  farming 
implements  and  agricultural  methods  gen¬ 
erally  are  far  behind  tho  times.  Many  of 
tho  rioh  families  live  in  foreign  countries, 
and  there  are  about  .‘1.000,000  people  at 
Imme  w’ho  are  classed  as  people;  the  other 
1‘J  .000.000  are  classed  as  cattle,  so  far  os 
furnishing  a  home  market  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Turner  goes  on: 

While  more  than  half  tho  population  are 
i"  *>ns,  the  peons  are  never  numerous 

•  nougli  to  supply  the  domnnd  for  them.  So 
•'  here  it  is  desired  to  rush  production  tho 
'  •  anchado.  or  snaring  system,  is  resorted 
to.  The  poor,  r  classes  of  tho  towns  and 

•  Mies  are  kidnaped,  or  they  are  tricked 
into  going  to  tho  plantations.  There  they 
are  driven  and  beaten  and  starved  to  death 
in  a  most  hideous  manner 
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At  least  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  Mexico’s  imputation 
I  "fore  tho  passing  of  General  Diaz  fell 
properly  within  tho  category  of  chattel 

slaves. 

When  the  revolution  of  1910  broke  out  u 
A nrrndado  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca  was  rt>- 
l">rtod  in  the  newspapers  as  having  tele¬ 
graphed  to  General  Diaz  offering  to  help 
put  down  the  revolt.  The  story'  was  that 
this  man  pledged  himself  to  furnish  as  sol¬ 
diers  from  his  haciendas,  fully  armed, 
o' >.000  peons. 

Whether  or  not  this  story  is  tnio  I  do  not 
now.  Certainly  the  man  never  delivered 
•l '  goods.  Aliout  that  time  the  peons  tho 
‘■'"Wiry  over  were  deeiding  to  fight,  not  for 
their  masters,  but  for  themselves. 

So  feudalism  in  Mexico  has  proved  a 
failure,  not  only  in  its  effects  upon  the  peons, 
'In  common  people,  but  in  its  effects  upon 
the  country  in  general,  upon  production, 
ui-m  business.  The  conditions  that  I  have 
tched  caused  the  revolution  of  1910. 
These  are  the  conditions  that  the  "Plan  of 
Son  Luis  Potosi."  the  program  of  the 
obit  ion.  written  by  Francisco  1.  Madero, 
■•  'mined  partially  to  correct. 

Make  no  mistake.  Madero  did  not 
miao  to  break  up  all  the  large  haciendas 
i  'ho  country  and  divide  them  among  tho 
•pie.  But  everywhere  the  people  were 
I  that  the  triumph  of  tho  revolution 
uld  give  them  lands,  and  they  fought 
h  that  understanding.  Madero  did  not 
that  fur.  lie  was  a  large  land-owner 
i self.  He  promised  only  to  give  back 
lands  that  had  been  wrested  from  tho 
<p!e  by  force  or  fraud  during  the  adminis- 
tion  of  Diaz.  If  he  had  carried  out  that 
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program  it  would  have  meant  a  long  atop  in 
the  solution  of  Mexico’s  immediate  prob¬ 
lems.  Neither  Zapata  nor  Orozco  nor  any 
of  the  other  more  prominent  of  the  agrarian 
rebel  chiefs  Would  have  turned  against  him. 
and  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  alive  and 
President  of  Mexico  to-day. 

Even  General  Diaz,  when  it  was  too  late, 
admitted  that  agrarian  wrongs  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  revolt  against  him  and 
promised  to  take  immediate  steps  to  allevi¬ 
ate  them.  Limantour,  when  there  seemed 
a  possibility  of  his  becoming  President  ad 
interim,  took  a  similar  stand,  and  drew  up 
somo  tentative  plans  for  reform.  Never¬ 
theless,  Modern,  who  rose  to  power  through  i 
the  revolution,  deliberately  repudiated  its 
most  important  promise. 

There  is  a  defense  of  Modern,  oft  repeated, 
that  says  lie  was  never  given  time  to  carry 
out  the  land  program.  Hut  he  was  given 
ample  time  to  show  that  ho  did  not  intend 
to  carry  it  out.  In  truth.  Modern  lx-gan  to 
"trim"  from  tho  moment  the  Presidency 
came  near  enough  for  him  to  grasp  fran¬ 
tically  for  it.  When  I  asked  him  plainly 
why  he  had  turned  his  back  on  the  ngrarian 
plunk,  ho  replied:  "Why,  you  know  that 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  was  that  we 
should  recognize  ns  Icgul  all  the  acta  of  the 
Diaz  Government  relating  to  property, and 
after  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything." 

An  abortive  peace  that,  which  made  im¬ 
possible  the  chief  promise  of  the  revolution! 

Madero’a  generals  saw  this,  but  for  the 
time  being  Madam  quieted  objection  by 
saying  that  the  end  sought  would  Is*  found 
through  "other  means."  And  had  Mudero 
meant  what  lie  snid,  perhaps  this  would  not 
have  boon  impossible.  One  of  these  "other 
means,"  of  somewhat  doubtful  value,  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  time,  was  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buy  up  large  tracts  of  land  and  dis¬ 
tribute  them  among  tho  people.  Upon 
inking  office  Mudero  rejected  this  srhcnio 
and  "trimmed"  some  more.  "What  wo 
shall  do,"  he  declared,  "will  bo  to  tax  these 
unused  lands  so  highly  that  the  owners  will 
be  forced  to  sell." 

Hardly  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
one  who  is  looking  for  the  return  of  stolen 
property ! 

Hut  oven  this  plan  was  not  heard  of 
ngain. 

It  has  boon  said  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Modcro  to  wait  for  Congress  to  act.  and 
that  Congress  would  do  nothing. 

The  point  is  not  well  taken.  In  the 
first  place,  an  agrarian  hill  rent  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  administration  would  have 
passed,  as  the  military  bills  were  passed. 
Hut  the  administration  rent  no  ugrarian 
hill  to  Congress.  In  the  second  place,  an 
agrarian  law  was  not  a  necessity.  Illegal 
possession  of  land  can  be  corrected  by 
ordinary  process  of  the  ordinary  courts, 
peace  terms  or  no  p»*acp  terms.  Had 
Mudero  favored  the  return  of  the  stolen 
lands  tho  stato  courts  would  have  attended 
to  the  details. 

But  Modern  did  not  want  this  done. 
He  went  to  playing  for  the  political  support 
of  the  land  barons.  Soon  he  was  openly 
saying  that  the  Plan  of  San  Luis  I’otoci 
was  impracticable.  The  land  policy  that 
Mudero  actually  developed,  and  the  only 
one.  was  to  dispatch  soldiers  to  kill  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  land  and  to  protect 
the  barons  in  their  possession  of  stolen 
property. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  other  side  of 
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all  work  or  (Ml  machine*.  All  Important  Im¬ 
provement*.  writ  In*  risible.  M  character  stand¬ 
ard  keyboard.  Slips  In  erlporpockrc  Wrfteon 
train,  at  home. office. anywhere.  Simplicity  (230 
parts:  others  l.tM  to  XUO),  rnakr*  — - w 


Reliable  authorities  tell  ua  that 
ia  the  primary  cause  of  97%  . 

BDrvn  aad  Day*.  Try  Nalarr'*  *  *y 

•nth  your  rceular  mill  a  lit  < 

TYLER'S  MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  nation  at  macerated  mli«at. 
out».  I rml  atad  nth*'  wholesome  cor¬ 
rective  l  <di  Poiifti  all  the  or- 
rank  rltalitv  rout  blood  and  mt\«* 
demand  W  ill  aid  di*e*tior  and  give 
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TOOTH  PASTE 
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Beautiful  Lawns 


Genuine 

Perfect  Cut 


Car* 


the  modal.  The  men  who  had  fought  for 
Madero  had  been  promised  landB.  Tens 
of  thousands  had  been  promised  their  own 
particular  lands,  and  by  Madero  himself. 
Thousands  had  actually  taken  possession  of 
their  lands  and  were  preparing  to  cultivate 
them.  Thousands  of  slaves,  liberated  dur¬ 
ing  the  fighting,  were  in  possession  of  guns. 
When  these  people  were  told  that  the 
promises  of  the  revolution  meant  nothing, 
that  those  on  the  lands  must  get  off  the 
lands,  that  the  former  peons  must  be¬ 
come  peons  again,  that  the  slaves  must 
return  to  their  slavery,  what  could  you 
expect  them  to  do? 

What  would  you  have  done? 

Well,  if  you  had  done  it,  you  would  have 
been  called  a  bandit . 

I  am  confident  that  neither  Huerta  nor 
Felix  Diaz  can  bring  peace  to  Mexico,  1m- 
cauee  these  men  are  further  away  from  the 
people,  in  their  sympathies  and  their 
affiliations,  than  was  Madero  himself. 
Their  promises  may  help  the  fighting  in 
some  localities  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end 
they  will  give  no  relief  and  the  revolution 
will  go  on. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL  OF  THE 
REICHSTAG 


DR.  KARL  LIEBKNECHT'S  sensa¬ 
tional  charges  that  largo  Oormun 
manufacturers  of  war  materials  hod  bribed 
officials  at  Lome  and  paid  French  news¬ 
paper*  to  foment  international  ill  feeling  in 
order  to  increase  their  sales  made  him  n 
world  figure,  at  least  for  a  brief  period,  but 
it  was  not  the  first  time  be  had  attracted 
attention  to  himself.  In  1904  ho  got  » 
great  deal  of  notoriety  ns  counsel  for  the 
defense  in  the  famous  “conspiracy"  trial 
of  German  Socialists  charged  at  KfinigslnTg 


!  jm !naUon*not  mi M*  d^rUx~d**r«?n**rT 
real.  Who  of  ui  duet  not  hope  to  make  a 
Dllffrimift  to  the  CUr  t/ rituturt  befoteh* 
diet  f  ‘^Parisians  Oct  or  Dooas" 
take*  you  to  the  very  heart  of  Parktlan 
gaytty  lioulrrardt— open-air  cafe* 
-park*-  evcurtlun  point*  and  rendezvous, 
tu.h  at  J  ’s'm  illt.  Abaft  Carle,  etc.,  of  the 
nvertv  I’arltlan  and  hit  »Ak  Faruitnat  It's 
from  the  personal  diary  of  K.  Berkeley 
Smith,  artitt  author,  who  ha*  hlmtrlf  “lived 
the  We."  Very  fully  llluttrated  by  the 
author  and  hit  frleniv  Cloth,  *o  pp. 

“  Parisians  Out  of  Doors 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  «1  Kfl  Bockdeale 
New  York  #a^rv  w 


For  Real  Shirt  Stud  Comfort 

Srnd  for  thiu  to  $how  f, 

TRIAL  MODEL  quicknuu  a 

MAILED  FREE  conpenienc* 


SHIRT  STUDS 

<r  LARTER  VEST  BUTTONS 
‘Son  Turn  end  Worry  fur  Wei  In  e  Hurry" 


gi  111  This  World's  Lowest  Pric 

made  perrib*#  by  importit*  direct  le  yeafioatfcr  Amrtc 
L  dam  diamond  cutUr*;  by  Um  r*1  volume  of  our  sales,  raakisj  the  nulla 

„  •otiTtiss  inn  Profit  nftcicnt;  by  cwh  methods  «hich  dinusftM sU  lorn;  by  nu 

•••»<—  .uk  methods  which  reduce  etpeosn  to  the  Io*T*t  point.  Thus  we  ran  save  yc 

r--; I"**’*1 over  $50 per  rant  below  the  icwe'er’s  pric*;  ’'iprrraraLp-nuio 

!  i”!  ik^Z'Ih  •«»:»  prrfcrt  cut  diamonds  for  tb*  world'a  lowed  price.  $97.50  per  carat ! 

See  Before  You  Pay  Any  Money ! 

your  Mfirot  etvT~+m  oGx*  or  Ui>.  at  o «f  terTii  yvm  to  rmomior.  tm 

compare  the  r»Jur  ii  may  w*y  tom  wUK  oitlWMt  to 

your  choice  of  th-  thfMMcvl*  o i  14K  «»lkl  *oU  mounuog*  iUaetraoi  M  Uc  lm  UUnood  Book- 
uv  price  ail  nviunttn^*  at  «itu*l  manufacturing  coat? 

We  Legally  Guarantee  to  Refund  the  Full  Price  in  Cash 

anv  tiipf  *  ithin  /  vraff.  Iwj  10^  and  guaranty  to  allow  thr  full  rurc?-a«e  P«C*  to  exchange  A 
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FREE! 
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with  assisting  Russian  revolutionist*  living 
abroad  in  transporting  over  the  border  a 
lot  of  literature  that  was  illicit  in  the 
C'iur's  Empire.  He  Wa*  a  young  lawyer  at 
that  time,  but  despite  his  limited  experience 
in  handling  largo  cases  Liebkneohl  turned 
the  trial  Into  a  huge  political  indictment  of 
the  Prusso-German  regime.  It  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  splendid  piece  of  political 
ugitation.  if  we  are  to  believe  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  London  Daily  .Yeim,  who 
MH>ms  to  bo  none  too  friendly  to  the 
German  Government.  Our  informant  says: 


Keep  Y our  Organization 
Right  On  the  Job 


You  cannot  secure  best  co-operation 
unless  you  provide  for  an  absolutely 
reliable  system  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  departments.  Overlook  this  and 
you  handicap  your  men.  Give  them 

His  fern  EltcTrit  Infer -phones 

Then  you  provide  them  and  yourself  with  a 
positive  saver  of  time  and  step*  -  a  system  of 
automatic,  instantaneous  communication  that 
will  weld  together  for  higher  efficiency  every 
department  of  your  business. 

If  you  are  a  believer  in  pptting  your  own  per¬ 
sonality  into  your  business,  then  investigate 
Western  Electric  Inter-phones. 

Our  booklet  No.  45-D  will  show 
how  Inter-phones  will  help  in 
yoar  business.  Ask  us  to  send  it. 


It  was,  perhaps,  this  trial  which  induced 
Herr  Liebknecht  to  become,  so  to  speak, 
the  champion  enemy  of  the  ITussinu 
regime,  and  of  all  tlmt  it  connotes — Jun- 
kerdom,  militarism,  Hohonxollern  autoc¬ 
racy.  and  so  forth.  An  excellent  speaker, 
tho  not  nn  orator,  with  a  temperament  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  tire,  highly  educated 
and  well  read,  tho  far  front  being  a  theorist 
and  "philosopher."  as  so  many  highly 
educated  Germans  are,  Herr  Liebknecht 
threw  himself  now  into  an  ugitation  against 
the  military  caste,  and  soon  became  tho 
foremost  leader  in  the  rnmpaign  for  tho 
oonquost  of  universal  suffrage  to  tho 
Prussian  Landtag— that  bulwark  of  Prus¬ 
sian  domination  in  Germany. 

His  antimilitarist  agitation  liad  for  its 
spoeiul  object  to  educate  the  youth  of  tho 
working  class  in  tho  spirit  of  peace  and 
internationalism;  but  he  also  wont  so  far 
as  to  suggest  propaganda  in  the  barrack* 
and  among  the  army  generally,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Krench  antimilitarists,  for 
which,  howover,  he  never  gained  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  his  follow-Socialists.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Prussian  franchise,  he  was  one 
of  tho  first  (sharing  in  this  respect  the 
honor  with  Herr  Bernstein,  hi*  ontipodo 
in  the  party)  to  urge  the  ultimate  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  general  strike  as  a  means  of 
compelling  the  Prussiun  Government  to 
abandon  "the  most  wretched  of  all  elec¬ 
toral  laws."  as  it  was  called  once  by  Bis¬ 
marck  (who.  of  course,  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  Russian  electoral  law),  and 
to  extend  the  Reichstag  franchise  to 
Prussia. 

The  two  lines  of  agitation  ultimately 
converged  for  him  in  a  curious  manner, 
one  leading  to  his  being  convicted  of 
"seditious"  propaganda  and  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months’  confinement  in  a  fortress 
and  the  other  resulting  in  his  being  re¬ 
turned  at  the  elections  of  1908  to  the 
Prussian  landtag  as  one  of  u  small  group 
of  Socialists  who  entered  those  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  for  tho  first  time  in  Prussian  history. 

This,  again,  mode  him  a  celebrity  for 
the  time  being  in  his  fatherland,  hut  s 
still  greater  sensation  was  to  come  in 
January,  1912,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Reichstag  for  the  Prussian  Royal  borough 
the  Potsdam  constituency,  where  the 
Court  and  military  naturally  constitute 
the  greatest  social  forces.  This  was  a  re¬ 
sounding  "box  on  the  ear”  for  the  ruling 
clique  on  tho  part  of  the  eleetors.  who  evi¬ 
dently  delighted  in  seeing  the  most  im¬ 
placable  enemy  of  the  Prussian  monarchist 
and  military  regime,  ami  one  who  had  but 
recently  "dono"  imprisonment  for  high 
treason,  to  act  os  spokesman  for  the  fore¬ 
most  constituency  in  Prussia.  Since  that 
time  Ilcrr  Liebknecht  has  more  than  ever 
loomed  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  an  em¬ 
blem  or  symbol  of  the  revolt  of  the  de- 1 
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THE  THIRD  EARL  OP  CRAVEN 


You  Can  Buy  Only  By  Mail 


Craven  Mixture 


tj.  S.  AGENTS  OF  CARRERAS.  Ltd 
123  Weit  23d  Street  Ne-  Yotk 


So  Shipment  of  leu  thin  S  tt*»  «4II  he  mi.le. 
Order  io-Oax.  Send  for  iiniplc  put  huge. 

KREG  PECAN  CO,  WilliamipoH.  Po, 


Met 

Ur, 

fain 

i\w  military,  lit- 

fa  o  *  a  at  a  i  i  t 

.'towh  mil*  YUll 

i  o  o  fa  a  a  ^  at* 

UV|> 

U»cr 

j.  inc  tltifc.  vital 

i-^t»tlr  1  nut*. 

r>Mrn  foodie*. 

BUY  YOUR  FURNACE 

$*  lO  DOWN  SlOA  MONTH 


Save 'A'o'/p  on  Fuel  Bills 


V  /  precedence 
/  over  other 

W  /  I- 

V  /  beauty,  dura- 
V  /  bility,  fire  pro- 
■  /  tection  and  low 
F  /  coat.  Rough-sur- 
'  /  faced  ahinglea  of 
/  crushed  alata  or 
/  granite  embedded  in 
'  pure  aaphalt.  Natu¬ 
ral  colora  of  garnet, 
red  or  gray  -  green, 
which  never  fade  and 


The  dandled,  roomiest.  lightest  weiulit  traveler's 
caw  you've  ever  seen.  Weigh*  ONLY  s  pound*. 
Handsome.  strong  and  cUssy-tooklng.  huilt  to 
withstand  the  bumps  and  thumps  of  travel.  KJch 
brown  color;  sewed  edges;  heavy  leather  straps; 
hoe  Corbin  lock;  Unrn  lined;  leather  sirups  Inside 
top  and  body  and  shirt  fold. 

Yomr  initial s  lattaraJ  on  fraa. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  this  aplcndld.  service¬ 
able  waterproof  case,  which  will  hold  all  you  want 
to  carry. 

iKml  spend  h  lot  ol  money  for  a  suit -c  ase  when 
this  one  loot/  as  well  and  mil  im a  you  as  well  as 
a  case  that  costs  lio  to  lit.  Sold  only  by  mull 
direct  from  fsctory .  Send  I4.00  In  currenc  y  or  by 
post  office  or  riprrss  money  order.  I'ersonal  checks 
Dot  acceptable.  Specify  if  you  want  Men's  taw 
(»  inches  drep>  or  Women's  cue  (0  inches  drep>. 
Ketnember.  your  money  bac  k  without  quibble  or 
question  if  you  ate  not  satisfied.  Addless  your 
order  and  send  money  to 

RESISTO  LUGGAGE  CO. 
Station  II.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


^ /  Reynolds 
Asphalt  Shingles 


Guaranteed  for  10  years 


kil«  l»fin  likr»:r*lriil#li". 

9 1) kt.  II  not.  tr  will 

mwh  rou.  Ntw  AH  C»uWf  )  RU¬ 
TH  fc  IIOKTON  M f G  CO. 

42  HoM.it*  St.  Bristol.  Conn. 
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M  t'0|»>  TODAY . 

H.  M.  REYNOLDS  ASPHALT  SHINGLE  CO. 
161  Graat  Si.,  West, Grand  Rapid.,  MkL 
E.tobU.h.J  1868  11 
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TO  YOUR  DOOR  SA 
BY  PARCEL  POST  *T 


Prevented — Stopped 

MOTIIERSILL'S.  after  thorough  test*,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lake*  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  couth,  and  many  Transatlantic  line*. 

Four  >  ear*  ago  Mt.  M other* ill  gave  a  personal  demon¬ 
stration  of  HI*  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
•'••a.  arul  thr  llaltk,  and  received  miquallhj-d  endorse¬ 
ment  from  leading  pa|rers  and  such  people  a*  Bishop 
Taylor  Smith.  Lord  Xorthcllfle.  and  host*  of  doctors, 
bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  fjom  person¬ 
ages  of  international  renown— people  w«j  all  know 
t  aether  with  much  valuable  information  are  con¬ 
tained  in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  €>f  your  name  and  address. 

Mother  sill's  i*  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50 
<ent  box  is  sufficient  f<»r  twenty  four  hours,  *1.00  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
Mothers! | l's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole¬ 
saler.  If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  tire  genuine, 
•end  direst  to  the  Motherslll  Remedy  Co..  407  Scherer 
Bldg..  Detroit.  Mich.  Also  at  iq  St.  Bride  St..  London; 
Montreal,  New  York,  Farts,  Milan,  Hamburg. 


1 


How  It  Was.—"  I*  >0^ 
this  summer?  " 

"  No— I’m  sending  her. 


going  away 


Since  Eve's  Time. —A  woman  can  say 
“  dear  "  to  another  woman  and  make  it 
sound  liko  "  I'm  a  liar." — Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 


The  Brule.— Co-ed—"  What 
use  when  I  say. '  I  am  beautiful 
Bold  Soph—"  Remote  post.’ 
Crabbe. 


Marked.— Mother—"  Don't  cry,  > 
Which  one  of  the  twins  hit  you?  " 
Dear — "  Tho  one  with  the  black  eye 
IViaconnn  Sphinx. 


NABISCO 


Sugar  Wafers 

Convenient  In  form,  attractive  in  ap- 

E ranee,  deliciously  meet.  delighl- 
in  flavor  and  goodness.  These 
are  the  attributes  that  make  Nabisco 
Sugar  Wafeis  the  most  tempting  of 
dessert  confections.  In  ten  -  cent 
tins;  also  in  twenty-five-cent  tin*. 
A  DORA:  — Thf  Jnml 

c*ixl«iiy 

VLSIINO:-Aa  almoa4-tliipr<l 
«Se..er*  ceatecUoa  otUi  the  mo.1 

A  Ickcuhlr  (oolcctlaa 
cohered  »<ih  i»cct 
rich  chocolate. 

NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 

COMPANY  ^ 


In  John  D.'a  Claaa. — "  I*  he  rich  enough 
to  keep  an  automobile  and  a  yacht?  " 

Yen.  ho  is  even  richer  than  that.  Ho 
koepa  a  lawyer.”— Chicago  Rtcord-H  raid. 

Minnows  Only.—"  Have  you  had  many 
proposala?  " 

"  Oh,  yea,  but  not  one  from  a  man  worth 
suing  for  breach  of  promiae."—  Detroit  Fur 
Prtaa. 


Where  We  Win.—"  In  China  tho  oath  of 
brotherhood  in  taken  by  breaking  a  cup." 

"  If  that  worked  in  thia  counts  .  our 
cook  would  l>e  aealcd  to  ua  for  life."-  - 
K unarm  City  Journal. 

Gymnaatlc  Stunt.—  Barbour  —  "  You 
tM*..m  warm;  have  you  Ims-ii  exercising?  " 

Waterman— "  Yea,  indeed;  I  went  to 
the  mute*'  dance  and  awung  dumb  Mb  s 
around  all  ovoning.  Michiyan  Garyoyle. 


Thla  la  Mean.—"  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  tho  aufTragiata  will  sweep  tli.. 
country." 

"  Nonsense !  Not  half  of  them  know 
how  to  bundle  a  broom."—  Town  Tot 


Embarrassed.—"  Didn't  you  feel  pr-ttv 
cheap  sitting  there  with  a  young  and  inno¬ 
cent  girl  at  such  a  shocking  play?  " 

"  I  did.  She  had  to  explain  a  g"**d 
ninny  of  the  innuendo**  before  I  wn  .M. 
to  get  them." — Chicago  Record- It  era  1 1 


jvj  jjui/s  mis 
GUARANTEED 


The  Wonder  Spots 
of  the  World 

Iwcinntinf \y  in  Y* 

Rausch  [omk 

Balopticon 

The  Perfect  Stercopticon 

TVni  pn4rct  projection  inrfn»e*1  iKruw*  MU 


Mutual  Profit.— Parext— " Now,  what 
are  you  going  to  charge  me  to  cure  tin  -  l.ov 
of  the  measles?  " 

Physician — "  Nothing  at  all.  my  d. -.r 
air.  as  it  is  an  original  case;  and  you  e< ' 
your  ten  per  cent,  commission  for  ewy 
child  that  catches  them  from  Jiim." — /' 


Narrow  Escape.— He— "  Will  you  b 
part  ner— " 

She—"  Oh.  Ooorge,  this  is  so  sudd 
Give  me  a  little  time—" 

He  (continuing)—"  for  the  next  dai 
Sue  (continuing) —  "  to  catch 
breath.  I  haven’t  recovered  from  tie 
Boston  vet." — California  F.iican. 


Unheard-of  Introductory  Price 

Wall  Tents 

SSMSJi sfiSr  ~ 22 


Strike  Broken. — Master  ok  the  h 
— "  Sec  here,  Mary  Ann.  where’s 
dinner?  " 

Slavey—"  Theer  ain’t  agoin'  to  b 
dinner,  if  you  please,  sir." 

What’s  that !  No  dinner?  " 

"  No,  sir.  The  missus  came  'ome  f 
jail  this  afternoon,  an'  ate  up  hover} 
in  th’  'oust- !  "—Cleveland  Plain- Deal, 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO 
512  St.  Paul  Street.  ROCHESTLR.  N.  Y 


These  Exceptional  Bargains 


*r»  offered  for  *  »>ort  tine  o 
di  r  rrX  1  rr>m  Unr~«i 

fMturergof 

th-COOTKry.  Supm^hvU 
L^t  VA  t*tl  TOQ  ft  rvKst  oaf  r-  w  W 

PtOi>f  IWw-A.  Write  It  or*rw 

»oefc*«tftod  peseta  toe  «v«rwt 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


iTh.  Only  Sh.ll.~J Vow) 
PAST,  most  testful  and 
1  most  pMumqH  ol  all  voy- 

3  Day m  on  the  Ocean 

Think  oi  th*  haul  yoai  have 


EUROPE 


THE  PICTURESQUE 


me  situated  on  the  lino  of  the  ^ 

Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

!  France’.  Greatest  Railway  A 

Mountain  scenery,  lakes,  W 
quaint  cities,  fashionable  tc-  a 
sorts.  Sunshine  and  flower* 
in  winter,  snow  and  ice  in  M 
summer,  are  w  ithin  reach  of  V 
A  the  traveler  by  the  famous 


FESTIVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 


Canadian  Northern  Sicamihtpi.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  C 


matuMi  m*  to  Amrrtmii  Ajrnci 
NrilirrlniMl  Male  Kallwio-  him 
»lu>hti>K  ltoate.33«  Fifth  Are. 
Npw  lork. 


RAIL  and  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 

Do  not  fail  to  take  the  trip 
over  the 

ROUTE  des  ALPES 

the  most  beautiful  motor  trip 
in  the  world. 

{VsrWpffKr  pamphlet*,  map e 
and  Information  from 

P.-L-M.  General  Agency  . 
i  2SI  WlhAw..  H.T.Cttf  i 


KIROPK 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  TOURS: 
BRITISH  ISLES.  RUSSIA  ami  BAL¬ 
KAN  STATES.  ITALY.  NORWAY 
and  NORTH  CAPE.  SWITZER¬ 
LAND  and  TYROL.  Departing  Mar. 
June.  July 

At  TOWOHtl.r  TOURS 

Throujti  the  mow  tiMlurmiue  (am 

ami  JaSyT"  *"* 

■01 RD  iha  WORLD.  Fire  Tour*.  Fire 
Month*  to  Year  Hi  length.  lol>  to  Dev. 
PACIFIC  COAST  Tours  Fiwiueatly. 


Hudson  River 

by  Daylight 

Between  New  Yoeh  sad  Albany  em 
ii  iu««uAfk**nt  Day  Um  U 

the  (Mil  ptdfft  InUmI  wltf 

>Hifnry  Uilhravdtl  Yoar  #n»oy 


Win*  iv 

HOLLAND 


SYDNEY 


at#  tin*  tooth  Annlvr?- 

cht*  With  I  nllvIlifS  Of 

l,RiPRIlll— w  Kspoti* 
.  slMmrtn*,  Agri<  ulturr. 
the  Inauguration  of  the 


HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  UNE 
0 «W..W|  VrMf  Pier  New  Yaek 


The  he  mat  <1~J  leal  Ion  of  Camagle'a  Roy  ») 
ill  will  \m  attemHwl  In’  the  «  rremoolea  Ite 
ufW  aldr  ini|M>ftancr  dtimndt. 

1  hit  l*  i hr  year  to  Milt  Holland! 

f  ull  i.irtlMiUi*  tree  of  chats*  from  the 


High-Class  Conducted  Parties  to 

EUROPE 

Send  loe  DAY  IIY  DAY  ITINERARIES 
l»K  I’OTTKK  TOC  Its  CO.  (**<»>•.«) 

IK  i  r  i  i;5  Flftli  Ave.,  New  York 


bins  lull  so  rntoyablr  ns  a 
iv  in  live  I  .and  o(  Lakes  and 
illuatmtnl  T,.„W,  CsUs 
!  inland. ”  t»ntn.ip«,  lull  par. 
r*  ot  railrond*.  hotel*.  ami 
imous  'llotel  Guide.”  Post- 
toe.  OHuial  I  alarms  Use 
Rnrans  J  5><t»flaad. 

»itia  »«r  inMCli  »'  ■  i 


Europe  vis  M  edilerri  item 


AROUNDTHE  WORLD 


GOING  TO  WASHINGTON  ? 

Read  Harriet  E.  Monroe's 

“Washington: 

Ita  Sights  and  Insights" 


EUROPE 


COOK'S  TOURS 

EUROPE 


DUNNING  TOURS 


Taggart’s  Exclusive  Tours  i 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Sraad-ay.  7*4  Filth  Ataaee.  N.  T. 
Bnalaa.PhiladelahU.Chieain.Saa  Framiaee 
I.W  Ai|«ki.  Montreal.  Torooto.  rtf. 
Coot*'*  Trntrlrra*  <  lironrs  ire 

tnSMMl  %ll  Chrr  the*  \i  «»r  1st • 


TAGGART  TOURS  CO 
lain  Street.  Norris  tot 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

12*4  Seam  LinHed  Parties 
Eicettmal  Adv«ats<e  • 


LT  HOUSE’S 


1895  THE  BOYD  TOURS  1913 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS.  (Inc.l 
Marquette  Budding.  Chicago. 


SCOTLAND 


See  Switzerland 


HAUTAUQU 


1  Sr*  Z>  m 

II  >>m  f 

Paris. 

h# t  iii # 

1 

•*  INr  tt**l 

r*«»»n  * 

kl  A* 

\  1 

>*•  k  —  k 

ms. 

Jmi*  l 

J«l> 

/We  17 

JaM 

/w*  H 
Arne  ti 

idd 
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Non-negoliable.  —  C«AW70*i>  —  “Are 
those  dollar  watohra  any  Rood?” 

C'rabsiiaw  — "  They're  all  right,  except 
when  you’re  broke." — Judge. 


Great  Climax. — "How  was  the  play 
you  saw  Iasi  night?" 

"  Pretty  melodrama  lie.  In  the  second 
act  when  the  skulking  villain  descends 
upon  Hickory  Karin  and  forecloses  the 
mortgage  on  old  Undo  Zeke’s  automobile 
there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.” 
— SI.  I.oui*  Ki  public. 


Have  you  ever  met  John  Hance? 

He’s  a  Grand  Canyon  guide  and  a  teller 
of  stories  that  might  be  true,  if — 


Some  Hint.—"  Papa  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  were  a  good  business  man." 
she  eon  tided. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  why  he  asked?" 
inquired  the  young  man.  who  had  been 
culling  for  a  long  time. 

**  I  guess  it  was  because  you  never  talk 
business.” — J  udge. 


E 


Secret  Dangers. 

A  juvenile  Jap 
Was  buying  a  map 
For  use  in  a  school,  ho  confest. 

A  man  in  the  shop 
Sent  out  for  a  cop 
And  ordered  the  fellow’s  arrest, 
lie  cried.  "  It’s  a  plot 
To  pick  out  a  spot 
For  landing  an  army  out  West !" 

But  somebody  showed  that  the  dangerous 
scroll 

Wiw  merely  a  map  of  the  Peary ized  Pole  I 

A  yellowish  cone 
From  sources  unknown 
To  Governor  Johnson  had  como. 

’Twas  heavy  and  hard. 

And  every  guard 

Was  sure  they’d  discovered  a  bomb 
To  blow  'em  sky  high. 

Sent  secretly  by 

Some  devilish  win  of  Y uni-Yum  ! 

But  then  the  cook  saw  it  und  said,  "  If 
you  please, 

Who  sent  us  this  beautiful  pineapple 
cheese?" 

A  statesman  grew  pale 
To  And  in  the  mail 
A  hicroglyphical  note. 

He  whispered.  "  The  band 
That’s  called  the  Brown  Hand 
These  threatening  characters  wrote  I 
I'm  certain  they  say 
They'll  kill  me  to-day 
By  slitting  iny  eloquent  throat !" 

But  he  was  restored  to  his  usual  case 
When  told  'twas  a  cheek  from  a  laundry 
Chinese ! 

A  Jupanesc  got 
A  hundred-foot  lot 
Quite  close  to  the  City  of  Wash. 

A  building  he  made 
And  persons  afraid 

Said  "  Goodness  I"  and  Gracious !" 
and  "  Gosh  !" 

This  devilish  one's 
Constructing  big  guns 
To  blow  our  fair  city  to  squash  !" 

But  lo !  'twas  a  shop  where  he  got  the 
niaxuma 

By  selling  much  genuine,  ran*,  old 
Satsuma  '. 

— John  O'  Keefe  in  the  Sew  York  World. 


John  Hance  prides  himself  on 
being  the  most  accomplished  hedon¬ 
ist  in  Arizona.  He  has  wintered 
and  summered  at  the  Grand  Can¬ 
on  for  thirty  years.  Hamlin  Gar- 
nd,  in  a  delightful  study  of  this 
pioneer  guide,  affirms  that  Hance 
is  a  most  dramatic  raconteur. 

It’s  worth  stopping  off  at  Wil¬ 
liams,  Arizona,  on  the  transconti¬ 
nental  trip,  and  taking  the  sixty-five 
miles’  run  up  to  the  canyon  of  can¬ 
yons,  just  to  meet  Hance  face  to 
face. 

His  tales  lose  their  Havor  when 
reduced  to  print.  They  require  his 
soft,  drawling,  high-pitched  voice, 
and  awkward  gestures.  Also  they 
require  the  canyon  environment. 

One  anecdote  concerns  the  time 
he  escaped  a  pack  of  wild  wolves  by 
riding  full  tilt  off  the  rim  and  jump¬ 
ing  unafraid  into  the  abvss.  When 
within  a  few  vards  of  the  bottom, 
Hance  saved  nis  own  life  by  gently 
leaping  from  the  saddle.  The  horse 
met  an  untimely  death  on  the  rocks 
below.  Do  you  ask  for  proof  ? 
He  will  show  vou  the  stones  and 
the  bones! 

Story-telling  is  as  old  as  the  race. 

The  Grand  Canyon  is  older.  But 
what’s  an  eon  more  or  less  amongst 
friends  ? 

The  point  is,  tnat  no  matter  w  hat 
the  yesterday  of  this  sublime  scenic 
spectacle  was,  to-day  it  is  the  Won¬ 
der  of  the  World.  To-day  happens 
to  he  the  day  you  arc  on  earth,  too. 
So  why  not  pack  vour  grip  and  go 
there  by  the  first  Santa  Fe  train  ? 

The  journey  is  so  easy  and  the 
cost  so  trifling,  if  taken  as  a  side  tour 
on  the  wav  to  or  from  California. 

Many  travelers  say  that  F.l  Tovar 
Hotel,  managed  by  Fred  Harvey, 
is  sufficient  reason  for  the  canyon 
outing.  El  Tovar  is  a  home-iike 
inn.  Here,  in  the  wilderness,  you 
can  get  a  tub  bath,  eat  grape-fruit 
for  breakfast,  and  scanadinncr  menu 
that  would  make  Broadway  en¬ 
vious.  Next  door,  for  contrast,  are 
Navaho  hogans  and  Hopi  a* lobes, 
housing  primitive  Indians.  Next 
door,  too,  is  that  great  gash  in  the 
earth,  a  mile  deep,  miles  wide,  and 
painted  like  a  hundred  sunsets. 


Three  days  spent  at  the  Grand 
Canyon  equal  three  weeks  spent 
anywhere  else.  That’s  a  modest 
comparison. 

One  day  can  be  given  to  the  trail. 
It  zigzags  for  eight  miles  down, 
down,  dow  n  to  the  Colorado  River. 
It  zigzags  the  same  distance  back. 
Y’ou  leave  in  the  morning;  you  get 
back  in  the  late  afternoon.  You 
wear  a  suit  of  khaki  or  blue  jeans,  or 
any  old  thing.  Y’ou  ride  a  placid 
mule — though  volcanic  if  disturbed 
when  off  duty.  The  mule  seems 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  trip,  and  the 
canyon  the  remaining  ten.  After¬ 
ward,  in  memory,  the  values  are 
reversed. 

Maybe  you  have  not  Deen  in  the 
saddle  for  twenty  years.  The  saddle 
for  you  to-day,  plus  the  mule,  plus 
the  mile-deep  hole.  Y ou  early  learn 
the  mule’s  name  and  repeat  it  often 
when  rounding  the  steep  places. 
You  are  one  of  a  little  party,  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  guide.  The 
guide  is  used  to  it;  you  are  not. 
There’s  a  thrill  for  vou  at  even*  turn ; 
the  guide  is  placid.  But  he  knows 
the  wav,  bosses  the  mules,  and  re¬ 
stores  confidence. 

Y’ou  reach  the  river  at  noon, 
lunch,  throw  stones  in  the  rapids, 
and  start  back  uphill.  How  far  and 
tall  the  cliffs  are!  How  distant  the 
hotel  on  the  rim  is !  Y’ou  get  to  the 
top  eventually,  lired  hut  happy — 
happy  in  having  had  a  unique  ex¬ 
perience. 

Next  day  ride  on  the  rim  boulevard 
and  see  the  sunset  from  Hopi  Point. 
The  day  after,  go  to  Grand  View  and 
see  an  entirely  different  section  of  the 
canyon.  Both  jaunts  in  easy  coaches. 

Stay  a  few  days  more  and  try  one 
of  the  many  camping  trips,  if  time 
can  be  spared. 

If  all  this  appeals  to  you,  write  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Black,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  Santa  Fe,  106.1  Rail¬ 
way  Exchange,  Chicago.  Ask  him 
for  copy  of  an  illustrated  booklet, 
“The  Titan  of  Chasms."  I  he  cover 
is  a  four-color  reproduction  of  an  oil 

tainting  of  the  canyon  by  W .  R. 
.eigh.  Inside  are  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Powell,  Lum- 
mis  and  Higgins,  with 
full  information  about 
what  to  see,  what  to 
do,  etc. 
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Depends.— Traveler  (hastily)—' " Por- 
ter.  have  I  time  to  kiss  my  wife  good-by?” 
”  How  long  have  you  been  married?” 

-Life. 


Trouble  Amidships.— Nanny  Goat—**  I 
though i  father  had  a  perfect  digestion.” 

Billt — "  He  has.  ordinarily;  but  a  while 
ago  he  ate  a  lot  of  adjectives  off  a  circus 
poster.” — Puck. 


Here  is  the  sweet¬ 
est  smoke  that  1  ever 
knew,  and  I’ve  smoked 
for  40  years. 

The  tobacco  crows  in  a 
mountainous  d  is t  rict  of 
Cuba.  A  resident  expert — a 
rare  connoi*»ciir  —  picks  it 
out  for  me.  I  have  it  made 
up  for  my  private  use  as  a 
Panatela,  tne  si/e  of  this 
picture.  It  bears  nty  own 
monogram  band. 

The  aroma  is  rare,  mild, 
sweet  and  exquisite.  1  have 
never  found  anything  like  it 
in  a  read v -made  cigar. 

I  have  long  supplied  these 
cjgars  to  my  friends,  and  the 
circle  of  users  hasgrow  n  into 
thousands.  Now  it  occurs  to 
me  that  many  others  would 
be  glad  to  sharcthis discov¬ 
ery.  So  I  have  dec  it  let  I  to  let 
some  of  them  do  it.  Not  for 
profit  so  much  as  a  hobby. 

I  will  supply  a  few  men 


Too  Deep.— Two  colored  men  were  on  an 
expedition  to  the  colonel’s  hen  roost  one 
dark  night.  Mow  had  planted  the  ladder, 
climbing  up  to  where  the  chickens  were 
roosting,  and  was  passing  them  down  to 
Kphraim,  who  put  them  in  a  bag.  Sud¬ 
denly  Mote  stopt. 

“What’s  de  mattah,  Brudder  Mow?  f 
inquired  Ephraim  anxiously. 

”  I  s  just  been  thinkin'.  Brudder  Kph¬ 
raim.  how  me  and  you  is  memhahs  ub  de 
church,  an’  wedder  it’s  right  to  take  de 
funnel's  duckings?  " 

”  Brudder  Mo-#,"  said  Ephraim,  ”  dat 
am  a  great  moral  question  which  you  an' 
me  ain’t  fit  ter  wrastlo  wid.  Pass  down 
anudder  chicking."—  Atlanta  Corulilution. 


Here  Is  Where 
Your  Foot  Needs 


If  you  arc  troubled  with  arch  weakness,  rest 
the  muscles  in  a  Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe. 
It  is  accurately  constructed  on  anatomical 
principles  which  relieve  the  arch  and  raise  it  to 
its  proper  position.  A  comfortable  shoe  to 
wear,  and  a  safe  remedy  for  all  "Hat -foot "  con¬ 
ditions. 


CowiH  Arch  Support  Shoe  and 
Coward  F.aienalon  llrel  have  been 
made  by  Jamri  S.  Coward.  In  hit 
Custom  Dcpi.  lor  over  M  year* 


Fraudulent  persons,  representing  them¬ 
selves  as  agents  of  publishers  of  popular 
periodicals  are  at  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  We  urge  our  readers  to  pay 
no  money  for  periodical  subscriptions  to 
strangers,  even  tho  they  show  printed 
matter  purporting  to  authorise  them  to 
represent  publishers,  especially  when  rut 
rates  and  bonuses  are  offered.  Belt  it  send 
subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  M*prrl  your  rommu- ,  Wm< 

nitv  ••  r  nrindkyl.  notify  tin*  4  htn  of  c#rd#*r c« 


SOLO  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

( MAI  WAMMBN  bTUHII) 

Mall  Orders  FllUd  :  Sand  for  Catalo«ua 


Five  Cigars  Free 


DON'T  SNORE 


Writ#  now  for  th»ftv#  ciftv 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 


American  and  Fore 


Hotels 


LONDON  ENGLAND 


NEW  YORK 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  UVsINEhS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Wa»lnn*ton 


VICTOR  I.  KVANS  A  CO 


SUMMER  WORK  KttSfc 

nlcmit  1  >lrti  ran  make  a dr*irah1r  tmange- 
ITK1H  with  our  Sale*  iVimvinirnt  for  work 
wJlkxl  with  Uirir  vocation.  In  waiting  mate 
bu«tne*#e*prncnc*.  territory  prrfarred  .Hilary 
ni^tH  and  rrfcrcnrvw. 

TkWaUf.ltlsiire  r...  IOI#  Arab  ft.,  PhlU.  I*. 

S(  K I  BN  PR'S  M  AGAZ  I N  K  SI  *  HSC  k  I P- 
TION  SOLICITORS  entity  earn  liberal 
jay  F or  full  particular*  regard. m*  com- 
»t  iw,  on*,  etc  .  ftiVircM  Desk  2. 1N>  3th  Ave.. 

n<  *  Vofi  City. 

FARMS _ 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS:  IS  states,  $\9 
to  fttiau  actr;  live  Mock  and  tool*  often  tn- 
•  tided  to  settle  quickly.  Big  illustrated 
catalogue  No.  3*  free.  K.  A.  STROUT 
FARM  At  a  .Sty.  SuUoo  14,  47  West  34th 


ummirK  iiii;  iooiihm  Mniini 
THACKERAY  HOTEL 

FintdiM  and  w 


MAINE 


A  TENTS  Til  AT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

d  l*A<lrtf  Hirltft  rtlerettccs. 
ta.  Promptness  as#*  ted  Sendskctch 
lor  free  kit.  i  \\  AtMts  \L  t*m.i- 
lawyer. *24  >*  St.  Washington. D.C. 


ARGYLE  INN— 8th  Seaton  * 

Dml*  rolut.  ITIen4*hlp.  Hr.  Three  £ 

build tnen.  central  diaifi<  hall.  Modem  Ira-  MAl 
pmvrrwnt*  TrnoN  mwt  NitulaOMY  titte. 

I  nfbiWmrty  i vi  iBcukhtTmlr.  Mod¬ 
erate  ratw  ><?((>  t  jmpteH  NewUm,  Mam  - 


II  appointed  modem  Te 
Irdr»H«€n  Attendance  a 
#1  32;  with  Table  d*H< 


FINANCIAL 


London-  Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

17a  FmkrWfe  Square.  Bayswaler.  W. 


Pennon  terms.  aJ  guineas  weekly 

_  BRIGHTON  ENGLAND 


BRIGHTON,  PRINCES  HOTEL 

Grand  Avert"*.  If.. J*l  “TIM  Hot*.-* 
First  el sm.  eielosjte.  pr»T*te  suite*.  »#*1f 
rpnt#in*<l.  H«»  kl*r  fr»m  I.it*r*r*  l>i<**t 

lr«ivrl  Rure«u,<t  if.T^nnU.  <*r<M|u»-r.  It  *r  h- 

inrf.  Ari.ytmn  \t  t  l».  M  PRINCES 

tlOIKL  BRIGHTON.  ENGLAND. 


LITERARY  NOTICES 

I-  F>  on  LI  NFS.  and  al!  manner  of 
ial  fnm idted  debaters  and  speakers, 
omen  and  writers,  and  literary  help  oj 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 


SOMETHING  NEW  AND  UMOUC 
The"  •  .  41  It* At  at  y  t<r  day.  tVOfd 
»«.nw  •  to  c«  i  t?<*ni.  Send  for  circular  of 
it  l#idi&c  Library  Plan. 

Ml  LI  S'*  WOkMOW.  IIJLtMSt.V.Urk 


k .»  d  given  [yf  Thi  Bi’KtAlr 
it.  New  Albany.  lid. 


Smoke  Five 
With  Me 


uik,  hc.i\ 

u*%c  of  mi 
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Glacier  Rational  lari 

kg  Automobile.  Horseback, Stage  and  Launch 

/  J  QQOO  Low  Fares 
JOT  &  Every  Dau? 


BREAK  your  journey  to  or  from  the  coast  by  a 
stop-over  at  Glacier  National  Hark.  It  will  he 
a  vxnd/rful  experience.  A  few  days  in  this 
scenic  wonderland  will  provide  material  for  a  lifttimt 
of  vivid,  pleasant  recollections — and  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  trifling  cost. 

For  instance,  522  covers  the  total  expense  of  a 
four  day  tour  to  exquisite  I-ake  Sl  Mary  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Park,  by  automobile,  horseback,  launch 
and  stage,  including  a  visit  to  the  luxurious  Chalet 
«  .hi  at  Many-GUcier  and  Going-to-thr-Sun — the  paradise 
•  '  «t'f  lake  trout  fbhemun.  An  almoit  unlimited  number  of 
inker  Court  covering  one  day  or  an  entire  teaton,  may  l>c 
irn»L|  ed  on  the  nine  baiit. 

Low  Fare*  Every  Day 

The  accommodation!  throughout  the  Park  cannot  be 
•>  d.  In  addition  to  the  famom  elm  in  of  S«i«»  Chalet 
a  magnificent,  new  hotel  ha»  bi»t  l»'cn  cnmiilrtrd  »f(<-rti<K 
"detn  luxury  and  convenience.  It  l*  built  entirely  ol  log*  on 
chalet  Hon  in  perfect  hatmnnv  with  lt»  natural  setting.  Kverr 
elettrkally  lighted  and  heated:  Bwltntnlng  pool  will  Im  found 
ment.  Ku<-rinoti«  Open  fireplace*  typllv  and  mitalln  the 
t  t  hospitality  and  generou.  wckomo  that  it  evident  Iron*  the 
t  of  V«ur  arrival. 

V  'Wfljfnt  opportunity  1»  afforded  to  observe  the  tribal  dance* 
i  iemnn  lab  of  the  lilac kfert  Indian*  one  ul  the  most  l»ten-*ting 
»'  U  |>  turewiue  of  all  the  surviving  Irlbrt. 

Writ,  fee  Aeroplane  Map  aad  Special  Booklet! 


Mar  1. — President  Wilson  nominal™  P.  K 
Campbell,  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  state*  Court  of  Claim*. 
Theodore  L.  Weed,  director  of  the  postal 
Huvlnia  ay. tem.  resign*.  ^ 

Mnv  2.— The  United  State*  Government  recog- 
nlt«.  the  now  Cblneae  KepubUc. 

*-^-Th#  Court  of  Appeal*  of  the  District 
or  Columbia  affirms  the  lower  court'.  <i>n- 
Uimpt  Judatnenu  against  Samuel  (lomprrx. 
John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison.  Arn.-r- 
Icun  Federation  of  Labor  Leaden,  growing 
B“ch-  **OVO  ““d  raw-.  hut 

hokl*  that  the  arnunrra  originally  lmi.~.| 
were  too  -overt..  Uorapon'  sentonre  f.  rr‘ 
''I*4'"1  from  ono  year  In  prUon  to  thirty  day*. 

I'.  K  itiJi'n!"’"1  r?ttn,.K  Imprisonment 
JJ  nnp-  “ud  Morrison  a  from  «Jx  month* 

May  l\  -Sir  Arthur  Spring- Rice,  the  new  Hriil.l. 
Au-.^^ior,  inukm  hi*  tint  call  at  the  White 

Pr®?d*nt  nominate.  John  Purroy 
Mlurhel.  aiul-Tommanv  Dei.io.rmt.  to  l» 

VOTkCU>r  °f  Cimou“  'or  fort  of  Now 

The  Pma-offlm  Department,  punuant  to  an 
executive  o*ler  from  l*nwl.|ent  \V  I taona m*nd, 
the  order  of  1'r.wldcnl  Toft  put  tin*  .11  fourth- 

n^^uTeralfirn^^ 

m  sa Tori 

The  Sundry  Civil  Hill,  with  a  "rider"  exempt¬ 
ing  labor-union*  and  farmer*'  organisation* 
from  prtMccutlon  under  the  NWmtn  Anil- 
tru*t  Law.  |«  pomed  by  the  Senate. 


H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gn  P*u.A*i. 

C...t  H.-tS-r ■  R.il-.r 
D*pi  100  St.  Pm!.  M.M 

m 


.f  Great 
If  Norther" 
•I  Railway 


' 1 ‘•K™*  Inspector*  Dennl*  Sweeney, 

jSS.V'aSfc.%,*  BR5S.  -ss 

gSrSAaars  S.B5& 

Twenty-two  an-  hurt  In  strike  riot*  In  Syracuse 
and  the  city  ii  placed  under  martial  law. 
Governor  Cox.  of  Ohio.  -Inn.  a  bill  making  it 
a  felony  to  carry  deadly  weapon*  concealed. 

'?>'  »L'-;T^c0f!Vd'T*1.'1^  Eugene  V. 

Dehs.J.  I.  Sheopard.  and  Fred  D.  Warren,  of 
7  he  Appeal  to  Reaton.  a  Socialist  weekly  m«v 
.ch*nr1ng  them  with  attempting  to  0h- 
•truct  Justin-,  fi  diamha-d  at  Fort  Scott  Kan 


Guaranteed 

Panama 

If  1  -l«i4t»oiwi 

Mats  11...M  1 


IUGTEX 

he  fabric  Bell 


Seat 

Prepaid 


This  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 

00,>  tn  SNUCTEX  BELTS.  The 


The  Effete  West.-; 
fornia  reports  this: 
First  Littlk  Boy  — 
Second  L:ttlf.  Bor 
and  be  gunmen." — L 
Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

Mfy.1_TA  representative  of  the  Carranra  revo¬ 
lutionist*  warn*  Americans  u>  leave  Mexico 
City  while  there  I*  still  rail  connection. 

May  2.— Suffragette*  bum  railroad  «h«!s  at 
Bradford,  England,  valued  at  half  a  million 
dollar*. 

M.^-T.ncredo  Auguste.  President  of  HalU, 

May  4.— Senator  M  Ichcl  Orr*te  I*  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  by  the  Haitian  Parliament. 

A  daughter  L>  bom  to  Queen  Sophia  of  (irerco. 

May  ft.— King  Nichols*  of  Montenegro  deckl** 
to  leave  Scutari's  future  to  the  Power*. 

May  7. — The  British  Government  announces 
flfV-wS-1? K®  op,um  wlu  bo  tent  from  India 
to  China  t hi*  year. 


Dome*  tie 

Washinoton 


General 

A,“,yji'-rTbp  "tan  agora  of  R  astern  railroad’ 

(Wml  'l/nT  10  ‘h,C  /■*«*•»•  Comm,  n-e 
C  ornruiMOon  for  pmnbation  to  liicrrAMt  their 
frxHght  MU,  5  prfeent.  °  lh<  lr 

T|«uC.*UOD“l  r"BO’  CoaKrcm  coorenr*  at  Si. 

2—  President  Wilson  -peak*  at  point*  In 
Now  Jersey  in  Iiehalf  of  Jury-rtromi  IcgUUtloa. 

TJJT-Sh'f0.'',? '*  ,HoT  .of  Pr»"nmtm- 

'.  M.  Pfr"*.  ‘'J0  Bloodgood  Antlall.  il  Land 
Hill,  which  I*  Identical  with  the  Webb  lull 
BLrV“',>'  “j  optcl  by  the  Senate,  and  s.’TT-i ary 
of  State  Bry  an  leaves  Sacramento  fur  Wash- 
itltflOtl.  I).  C. 


WEIGHS  ONLY  15  POUND 


GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  6OQ.POUN0S 


People's  line 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 


Your  Vacation 

Wheth«  «  lead*  too  from  or  lo  New  York  see 
the  gloria  ol  the  hitfotic  Hudvon  Riva  revealed 
by  the  powerful  aearchlightl  of  the  palatial 
■teamen  ol  the  Hudaoo  Navigation  Company. 
Thu  flee!  of’Uately  river  craft  include*  the 
C.  W.  Mone,  Adirondack, 
Trojan  and  Renaaelaer 
and  the  laic*  addkiofi  tbe 

K  BERKSHIRE 

v  **4  •  Boating  palace  of  luxury — the 

'  UQ  rim  Oeamer  in  the  world. 

Jr  L  Write  f«  Ikteateri  Booklet. .  It  i.  free. 


Kindly  explain 
’1  waa  sitting 
ion.  ‘tilting  in 


A  New  Trunk — Free 
If  Your  Indestructo 
Breaks  In  5  Years 


fltmata’ 
■Ui  Uhj 


The  Indestructo  Trunk  that 
you  buy  today  must  safely 
stand  all  the  bumps,  jars, 
jolts  and  knocks  of  steady 
travel  for  5  years— or  you 
get  a  new  one— free— 


■  « (ten  want  In  the  place  of  *  ex  proa* 

— II— wT  “ 

lh»r  "I  frH  Illy"  nor  "I  fed  finely" 
The  vrrh  feel  In  the  »nw  hrrr  uwl  it 
i*l  by  an  adjective  dnwrlhlng  the  con 

•  ■poker  (aa  hi*  feeling  report*  it). 

•  uml  In  placr  of  ripmi.  One  dint 
eiprrssti  In  word* 


tvrnmd.  monlng  diagonally  opposite.  1* 

It  a  c»l  word?  (31  la  the  iin.n  level  of  the 
Pacific  i temn  at  Panama  higher  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic?  If  <n  how  much?  Ill  How  la  prece¬ 
dence  paratd  In  the  ■rntmee.  ' Thlt  action  taken 
put  tit  no  over  that  *7” 

(I)  The  word  1*  rolrrrommd.  It  li  provincial 
or  dialectic— In  that  anus  not  "good"  KagUah. 

We  hava  at  hand  no  more  Mtaltc  atatemenl 
Ilian  that  In  the  Rnryriopodla  llriiannlra.  lo  the 
effect  that  "old  •peculation*  aa  to  a  great  diffec- 
roc*  of  level  on  the  two  ddo  of  the  lathmu*  of 
I'anama  have  been  proved  by  modern  leveling  of 
high  precision  to  he  toUlly  erruneou*."  The 
profile  of  tin1  I'anama  Canal  prepared  by  autliorUy 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Cotnmlwdon  draw*  a  single 

level  of  l*oth 


Z  Bur  J 

NdestrucT 

L  BAGGAGE  _ 


What  you  want  to  know  about 
any  trunk  is  how  much  real  use 
you  will  pet  out  of  it  for  the 
money  you  pay— 

We  guarantee  you  5  years  of 
steady  wear,  regardless  of  how 
far  you  travel — 

The  Indestructo  Trunk  costs  from 
*«5  to  #75 — you  pay  from  *3  to 
$15  per  year — and  your  trunk  is 
always  new— 

Other  trunk  makers  “guarantee” 
their  trunks  for  5  years  against 
poor  workmanship  or  materials — 

The  Indestructo  Trunk  is  the 
only  one  that  protects  you  against 
loss,  regardless  of  what  happens — 


line  through  to  KftrwMM  the 
ocean*  (3)  Precedence.  In 
quote.  U  »  noun  In  Ihc  object  I 
object  of  the  verb  lain. 

“W.  H.  T. .“  Montgomery, 
lowing  m-ntcorrs  gr.mm.tlci 
raining  to  day.'  It  will  prnhn 
If  no.  to  what  doc  ‘  It  refer? 

The  arotcncen  arc  comet— except  that  It  U 
usual  lo  write  to-dug.  to-morrow.  Instead  of  forfog. 
•  r  ■’>  .  1 1  la  what  the  grammar  calls  an  Itn- 
pmonal  subject — a  subject  referring  to  no  ipedfle 
I  -  .  .n  nr  thing.  The  construction  I*  found  In  all 
«ng>«*c-  II  rains,  mmrs.  (Aunderi.  rtc  .  Il  Is  hot. 
if  i,  I.  II  is  atormp.  etc.,  furnish  example*  of 
Imprrsonal  orbs  or  Impersonal  wo  of  verba. 


The  word  imtaiio.  as  an  adjective,  means 
"used  experimentally,  bring  tried  out.  bring 
tested."  ** Tmlatto  plans”  are  plans  submitted 
for  consideration,  to  he  Uwtcd  by  argument  or  by 
actual  trial.  "Venire-men  accepted  tmlallolv" 
are  accepted  "on  trial":  further  consideration 
may  had  to  the  decision  that  they  are  not  accept¬ 
able.  It  Is  hard  to  *«  how  a  drnial  cun  be  Itnla- 
lio;  to  say  that  any  one  made  a  "icntailo  denial" 
Is  to  Impugn  the  Integrity  of  that  person.  In  this 


WHITE 

MOUNTAINS 

of  New  Hampshire 

The  moat  superb  mountnln  scenery 
east  of  the  Rockies;  fragrant,  won¬ 
derful  woods,  forest-hidden  streams 
and  lakca-/our  hundred  square  miles. 

Gay  Summer  Colonies 

Linked  together  by  perfect  roads 
for  motoring,  riding  and  driving. 

Mountain  air  that  makes  you  glad 
to  lie  alive. 

Golf  links  and  tennis  courts  on  the 
very  Roof  of  New  England. 

Every  other  kind  of  outdoor  sport. 

Delightful  social  gnycties— danc¬ 
ing.  music,  teas,  theatricals. 

Attractive  people  lo  meet 

iHHHDB  •'  Mm 

M  ici-.ui'  i  ui  lmb-1*.  ruimii •  in 

y  1  tieir cuisine.  Charming  l»*ird- 

Ins  houaca  wilh  moderate 

8*id  fer  FREE  BOOKLETS 
OdHafcJl  Address  Vacation  Bureau 


U  The  New  England  Line* 

fj  Room  77.1.  So.  Station 
II  Huston,  Maw. 


Write  today  for  u*  to  w-nd  you  an 
exact  copv  of  I  lie  Indestructo 
S  year  Insurance  Policy  — 


The  Herculean  strength  we  build 
into  the  Indestructo  Trunk  makes 
possible  this  strictest  of  all  trunk 
guarantees — 


National  Veneer  Products  Company 

80S  Beigrr  Street.  Miabawaka,  IsriUaa 
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The  economical  result  of  producing 
six  cylinder  cars  in  great  quantities 

TO  the  average  mind  it  probably  seems  incredible  that  we  can 
build  a  thoroughly  high  grade  six  cylinder  car  for  so  muds  less 
than  other  manufacturers.  But  have  you  thought  ol  it  bom  a 
manufacturing  standpoint?  This  Six  is  being  built  in  lots  of 
ten  thousand— which  is  the  largest  six  cylinder  production  ever 
attempted.  The  average  six  cylinder  production  is  less  than  one 
thousand  cara.  TheCarford  output  being  fen  times  forger  -our  produc¬ 
tion  costs  are  ten  times  less.  Manufacturing  automobiles,  on  such  a 
large  scale,  permits  practical  manufacturing  economies,  such  as  the 
unlimited  use  of  automatic  machinery,  special  tool  and  drop  forge 
equipment,  and  this  is  what  materially  reduces  the  price. 

Any  manufacturing  cost  will  dccreose  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
Increase  of  mechanical  facilities.  This  is  a  natural  and  invariable 
manufacturing  law.  This  is  why  we  are  in  the  position  to  give  you  as 
much  for  $2750  as  most  manufacturers  must  get  $5000  for. 

In  point  of  mechanical  efficiency  and  actual  comfort  the  new 
Garford  Six  is  as  luxurious  and  as  finished  as  the  most  expensive 
car  in  the  world. 

Look  up  the  Garford  dealer  in  your  town  and  tee  this  car  at 
once.  Compare  it  with  cars  that  cost  twice  as  much. 

Handsome  catalogue  on  request  Please  address  Dept.  4. 

The  Garford  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
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Equipped 


Ml  steel  Pullman  body 
The  Garford  body  ••  a  solid  ■ 
steel  »r»l.  No  n».L,  no  boll*,  no  Joints, 
no  wood.  It  cannot  rattle,  warp,  squeak, 
creak  or  crack.  It  is  constructed  on  the 
all  .tool  Pullman  principle.  It  Is  .light. 
Amble,  abaolut.lv  noiseless.  and  can* 
not  und.r  an  r  circumalancos  bo  eAected 
by  trtnporaturo  changes. 

Simple,  positive  electric  starter 
The  Garford  electric  darting  .ydetn  is 
very  simple,  alway.  .ure  and  perfectly 
safe.  It  is  not  big  and  bulky,  but  light 
and  compact.  A  generator  lakes  the 
place  ot  the  Ay  wheel.  Just  touch  the 
pedal  and  it  responds  instantly,  turning 
the  engine  over  until  it  starts,  ft  is  100'  . 
efficient.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Luxurious  upholstering 
The  new  Garford  "Six"  is  upholstered 
with  those  luxurious  Budd  de  hue 
cushions,  which  are  made  ol  the  best 
hand  buffed  leather,  and  the  very 
finest  genuine  hair.  They  are  soil, 
thick,  nch.  comfortable,  beautiful,  and 
durable.  Garford  upholstering  will 
last  lor  year,  without  the  least  sign  ol 
>r  abuse. 


Full  Mooring  tra 
I  hand  drive 


Electric  horn 

Equipment  everything  complete  from 
lo*U  la  lop 
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I..J  \\»  at*  1*4.  II)  In  I  lie  ilark  II  to  tht  rva«>fi  why  tie 
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HVMBOUSM  OK  THE  COVER  DKSIGN.  -Our  cover  rrpmrnis  Pbeidlppldes.  the  Greek  curler  who  ran  from  Athens  to  Spuria.  alNM 

miles.  In  twodays.  to  ask  Sparta's  help  against  the  Persians.  lie  symbolises  the  ueas-briuger.  The  painting  Is  the  work  of  Mr.  Hamid  Nelson 
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Learn  the 
v*  Truth 


Ignorance  of  the  law*  ol  life  has 
led  to  very  trriotik  nmlortunra,— 
and  the  dissipation  ol  thU  Ignor¬ 
ance  will  reault  In  truer  modesty, 
kn  disease  and  a  trappier  and 
purer  society. 


The  Greatest  Business  Convention  in 
History  Beckons  You  To  Baltimore 

Every  man  who  uses  publicity  in  any  form — every  man  with  ad¬ 
vertising  or  merchandising  problems  to  solve— should  be  in  Bal¬ 
timore  from  the  8th  to  the  13th  of  June.  The  occasion  is  the  ninth 


of  America.  Ten  thousand  delegates 
and  guests  are  expected  to  he  pres¬ 
ent.  They  will  come  from  nil  parts 
of  the  I’nltcd  States  and  t'anada. 
and  even  from  abroad.  The  gen¬ 
eral  sessions,  held  In  the  Fifth  Regi¬ 
ment  Armory,  will  be  addressed  by 
the  most  progressive  and  successful 
American  advertising  and  business 
men.  Departmental  and  oiher  spec¬ 
ial  meetings  will  discuss  In  open 
forum  the  problem*  of  various 
branches  of  the  great  business  of 
advertising  and  selling  merchandise 
of  every  description. 

At  this  convention  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  of  the  great 
progress  which  Is  being  made  In 
efficiency  In  advertising — how  ad¬ 
vertising  Is  being  made  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  profitable  You  will 
hear  from  the  lips  of  the  leaders  In 
the  movement  Just  what  has  been 
done  and  Is  to  be  done  to  check  and 


punish  those  who  are  guilty  of 
fraudulent  or  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  great  educational  move¬ 
ment.  Inaugurated  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  now  being  carried  out  by 
scores  of  dubs,  will  also  be  fully 
described  by  those  In  charge  of  the 
work.  Lay  sermons  by  prominent 
advertising  men  will  he  delivered 
from  the  pulpits  of  Baltimore  on 
8unday.  June  Sth. 

Don't  fall  to  visit  this  great  con¬ 
vention — send  your  advertising  or 
sales  manager  If  you  cannot  come 
personally.  All  will  be  welcome, 
whether  members  of  advertising 
clubs  or  not.  All  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  the  addresses  and 
to  participate  In  the  splendid  pro¬ 
gram  of  evening  entertainments 
which  Baltimore  has  provided. 

Write  now  to  the  address  below 
for  the  full  program,  hotel  accom¬ 
modations.  etc. 


Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America 

Convention  Bureau 

1  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Annual 
Convention 
of  the 


Associated 

Advertising 

Clubs 
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Marriage 

Depends 
!  y  on  s  kno«  !• 


trout  irlf  ar  d  irx  :dJ  tl-eir 
WUiioii  to  life  and  health, 
his  knowledge  does  not  cone 
gently  of  iueli.  nor  cottcU- 
J»  ordinary  evcryd**;  aoorcea. 


<  Hlaslio/ell 

by  William  H.  Walling.  A. At.  J f.D  ,  lmp*ru  Is 


FREE  COPY  —  Provided  You  Cut  Write  Stories 

«*  "**•»  •'  “•  ->H  fl*«  ?<•»  •  b.-4U«  tyro.  ‘1I>.  Start  »—(  ' 

•y  if  “Til*  PI.  »  <4 IM  »«*,»."  tk.rn.1  IB.  ..  »U~I< 

1  l  r.id  -lU  hriB|  u.  MM  p. n«  4 

MULUM.  Uter.  Deoi.21  DA.  IM  Ftfth  A.mm.  Mm T-fc 


EVERY  TCKRDAY 
BY l.» V  M.WU  BTaNI) 

TEN  cun 


Obey  that  Impulse 

Try  »  copy  of  the  MUUture  U»«  for  thst  tired 
feeling,  or  In  nit  your  Un  friend  has  |uit  gone 
bo*  fc  on  you. 

home  Ol  the  bm  thing*  ever  pisMtohM  la 
Lin  ar«  produced  ihetcln.  to  may 
nothing  ol  Hie  picture*  by  <»W- 
brulcd  or«.*s  »nd  little  pun 
ol  sentiment  ruifW 
throughout. 


gl  '  Enclosed  And 
On*  Dollar 
(Canadian  fi.ij. 
Foreign  I i.aO).  Send 
Ltra  lor  tluee  months 


By  William  Hanna  Thomson,  M  D.,  LL.D 

Author  of  "Brain  anJ  Pergonal, ly" 
Thte  Independent.  New  Yorkt 


/  Open  only  lo  new  euberrlPers :  do  mb- 

•eripUoo  renewed  at  thi#  rate.  This 
ordse  nuei  eotat  to  oe  direct ;  not 
through  an  Meat  or  dealer. 

LIFE,  6a  West  ji,  New  York  9 

On  Ttir  ts.oo.  (CliKlii  IS. 12,  Foralgi  SB  04.) 


It  U  MteMrisJlf  mirr««lln<  la  that 

end  ph|M#lsn.  b«*i»iU  In  hi*  nerta 

•>»-  *«*t»i«**ol  III*  tmim.rUiitv  «f  tl 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigate*. 


f r«stn(»  ••  firefly  ilatel  tit|**L*«aiy  * 


Every  Married  Couple 

,  *i\  — d  aQ  -a.  »".«• 

I  Should  Own 

“The  Science  of  a 
[  New  Life” 

Or  JOHN  COW  AH.  MJ>. 


Umofiolh  ml,  h  i  null  I l.:r 

ri!%K  w  wtbMi.Lt  coapttt 

II.OU  LmI  VSrd  tlr,rl  \*» 


The  author  seeks  to  show  that  there  are 
simple  and  direct  ways  for  attaining  every 
desire,  end  or  purpose  in  life;  that  it  is  easier 
to  be  well  and  happy  than  the  reverse;  that 
it  is  easier  to  do  right  than  to  do  wrong;  that  it 
is  easier  to  cooperate  with  Eternal  Law  than 
to  go  against  it.  ramo,  cloth,  356  pages. 

SI. 20  net;  by  mail.  SI. 28 


Life,  Death  an 
Immortality 


DO  YOU  TALK  WINNINGLY? 

Tactful  Speech  Will  Give  You 

Add  ad  Social  and  Bu.inau  Pr-tig. 

The  ability  to  address  a  locial  acquaintance  or 
a  customer  dearly  and  concisely  will  give  you  a 
HIOJILR  SOCIAL  rOSJTION,  STRONOUt  INDIVIDUAL- 
irr,  and  greater  i  arsing  power.  If  you  want  to 
occupy  a  commanding  position  in  your  social  or 
business  world,  send  for  “Conversations  What 
to  Sav  and  How  to  Say  It,"  by  Mary  Greer 
Conklin.  Chapter  headings  are:  What  Conver¬ 
sation  Is  and  What  It  I*  Not;  Discussion  Versus 
Controversy;  Gossip;  Power  of  Fitness;  Tact 
and  Nicety  in  Business  Words;  What  Guests 
Should  Talk  About  at  Dinner;  Talk  of  Host  and 
Hostess  at  Dinner;  Unconscious  Interruption  in 
Conversation.  Second  edition  just  going  to  press. 
SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY  before 
it  is  exhausted. 

“  The  author  pretty  well  covers  the  entire  held  <>f  enn* 
rrrxatiop,  and  present'  the  whole  matter  in  Braceliil. 
:n«lrurjionaI  form  Mr*. Conklin  doe*  the  punli..  £>«k1 
hpnif  in  prrvntin#  thi«  *ul>jrct  in  a  way  (hat  is  at 
once  etciueoUr) ,  practical,  and  rducati<  nil." 

-Tribune,  Ndt  Lake  City. 

12mo.  doth.  75 e  net;  by  m..l  82e. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


LIVING  WATERS 

or  Rivers  lo  the  Ocean 

By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson 

Jjulhar  of  "  'Dominion  and  Power."  "Will  lo 
Re  Well  *’  "Meaxure  of  a  Mar,  “ 


Punk  A  W agnails  Go.,  Now  York |  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  ^"sTrlcTT,’ 


CAMP  WONPOSET,  ftfWWaft 

norr  cam?  too  milks  rtoM  a.  T. 

I*  «>>•  Bo™,  *«•  P...  limanpr.  C«—IW. 

Wr,M  <o»  Ho.it/il 

ROBKItl  Tl.tDALR,  lh>i  B"  II  L..I  7|M  Stwet.  <«»  Caj 


Vm*.  Ufe  Pub.  Co. 


The  Bride'. 


umber 


June  5. 


Coming 

Humor  out  A’umier 
Hoodoo  Humber 
Pro-SufroH  Humber 
Suburban  Humber 
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Removal  Sale  in  Full  Progress 


THIS  removal  tale,  before  we  begin  lo  transfer  our  big  organization  into  ks  new  and  larger  borne  al  26b 
Street  and  4th  Avenue,  will  a  (ford  opportunity*  lor  many  book  buyer*  to  *rcure  indiiprmable  work*  at  far 
leu  than  real  value.  Thu  oflef  will  re»ult  in  peat  pcohl  lor  tbo*e  PREACHERS  who  are  fortunate 
«  dough  to  tec  tire  one  ol  the  lew  remaining  ten  ©I  The  Preacher'*  Complete  Homiletic  Commentary  al  I  be  price 
announced  below.  Almost  half  ol  the  tegular  price  baa  been  deducted,  and  even  al  thi*  low  hgure.  the  pay¬ 
ment  may  be  made  in  eaiy  instalment*.  Don  t  mu*  thu  opportunity  to  «  e^dy  purcbme  lo.  you.  own  uy 
v%  h a!  ha*  time  and  again  been  declared  lo  be  "The  backbone  ol  many  a  tocceaaful  preacher  %  library. 


men!  may  be  made 
what  has  lime  and 


Almost  50% 
Reduction 


been  declared  lo  be  "The 


preacher  *  library. 


These  32  Large 
Octavo  Volumes 
with  their 
18,000  Pages 


THE 

PREACHER'S 

COMPLETE 


Will  Save  You 

$41.50 

IF  YOU  ACT  NOW 

See  Coupon  Below 


HOMILETIC  COMMENTARY 
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5  f-C  -♦ 

Mu  wen  9  w  lav  in 
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k  ife  at  jfr  .#  &  &  &  •#  #  « 


This  Universally  Commended  Colossal  Collection 

reflects  a  stupendous  amount  of  research  by  scholars  of  all  creeds  and  denominations.  Its  treatment  of 
texts  is  ample,  authoritative,  evangelical.  It  is  the  most  widely  used  Homiletic  Commentary  extant.  It 
contains  much  that  can  not  elsewhere  be  found.  Some  of  its  Many  Advantages  Are: 

IT  BRINGS  TO  THI  PREACHER'S  ATTENTION  thou  I  IT  U  THE  ONLT  COMMENTARY  In  any  language  I  IT  SUCOSTS  THOUSANDS  ol  mrrty  tk.mN  lor  *er- 

•and*  ol  teat*  he»*Uif»re  almo.t  wholly  overlooked  ,h“  "'PI  *  '  *  ■««••"»  treatment  «4  homilrtK  I  al^»  a  uorld  ol  in.i.tratl.m* 

ii  the  nulult  Smimnin  in  hi*  .  ...  /  I  »ugg<-.tii  n  <-n  **«•'*  parac»a|4i  ai  d  »-rrv  ,4  both  I  THE  INDUES  are  very  lull  and  valuable.  t  «#lul 

in  the  pulpit.  SmmhN*  **%"*•"* the  Old  and  N--  Tr-tamrnt*.  that  ran  be  u*cd  to  |  on  almott  any  aubleet  along  hon.lletkal  lima,"  a* 


IT  BRINGS  TO  THI  PREACHERS  ATTENTION  thou 
•and*  of  text»  heretofore  almo.t  wholly  overlooked 
In  the  pulpit.  .Spurgeon  in  hi*  Cornmtxtiag  ,,„J 
1'ammtnlarirs  say*:  “\V#  have  nest  to  nothing 
Oft  King*.”  In  the  llunillctic  Commentary  we  have 
on  Klng»  alone  7*3  treatment*  of  teat*.  The  »ame 
i*  true  ol  other  book*,  at  Jeremiah  A  flood  ol  new 
light  In  the  way  o4  e» position,  critical  note*,  illu*. 
tration*.  etc.,  t*  poured  in  upon  the*#  neglect.*! 
text*,  and  additional  light  i*  thrown  upon  old  text*. 


advantage  a*  the  text  to  a  lermor 

IT  CONCENTRATES  THE  UCMT  <4  all  age*  and  ol  all 

countries  on  the  teat. 

IT  IS  WHOLLY  FREE  FROM  DENOMINATIONAL  BIAS, 

•tihtly  evangelical  Say»  I»r  Alexander  Scott:  “It 
exalt*  the  Sa«lor.  it  I*  an  Invaluable  boon  to  hard- 
worked  clergy  meu.  It*  fullne**  l»  astonishing." 


THE  INDUtS  are  very  full  and  valuable.  "Useful 
on  almost  any  »ub)e*  t  along  homiletkal  line*,*'  as 
an  eminent  «ritk  says. 

IT  THROWS  CREAT  LICHT  upon  the  prevent  contro¬ 
versy-.  over  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  respect. 
r*(>ec tally,  nothing  could  Lie  more  timely  o»  helpful 
than  tin*  wonderful  commentary. 

THE  COMMENTARY  IS  WHOLLY  IN  ENCUSH.  avoiding 
Melee  w  and  Greek  except  In  the  critical  note*. 


Covers  Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 


AMERICA  ALONE  250,000  VOLUMES  NOW  SOLD 


Formerly  Beyond  the  Reach  of  All  but  a  Few.  Can  Be  Owned  Now  at  a  Cost  of  Less  Than  Fifty  Cents  Weekly. 

ONLY  A  FEW  SETS  NOW  OBTAINABLE  ON  THIS  BASIS 
^  SENT  FREE  OF  EXPENSE  FOR  EXAMINATION  AT  HOME 
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$41.50  Saved— See 


Regular  Price 
Special  Price 


tso.oo 

48-50 


Save  .  .  *41-50 

NO  MONEY  NOW.  EXAMINE  FIRST 


SaiJ  Pres.  J.  H 
BashfsrJ: 

“Full  of  nugget* 
..I  gold.  *  •  In- 
spire*  the  preacher 
to  independent 
thinking." 


Funk  &  WagnalU 
Company,  Pub*. 
44-60  L  23d  St. 
New  York 


INSPECTION  COUPON  Sign.  Tsar  Off  and  Mail  to  U.  To-day 

ron  k  WAOSALLM  COMPANY. 

Mj  Ra*T  ZU  HTBIX1.  NlW  Yoa* 

0**r{e"4'«  1  acewpt  jour  ml4h  «1  K*  moral  Hair  offer  of  the  I’hkaCHFR* 
(  ••MPUir'  HuMiLCfio  Commfktaiy  for  U*  Ml  'onrriaa*  pifWldi. 

*'  <«l*r  >nep  t*  .md  a nd  T«hj  C  within  flr*.  da)*  of  m«Npt  nf 

the-  a.*rk  aa  iho  t  m>iu«  ut  for  lit*  aatsiu  1  Mtfrna  to  rwintt  the  bnl- 


■<*rk  mm  iho  Hot  |*mj  lUd’Bit  for  the  I  Ndrst  to  rwntt  the  bnl* 

•O#  the  »*ncw  in  Bionthlr  inttalvut  ntaof  K  each  until  artt led  In  full. 


ll  .a  t.nd-rwtrwwt  that  if  I  .onwtdrr  the  work  uomI iwf.nctory  1  t 
U  within  flVtftltjiof  heript  ami  I  will  owe  )tn  nothinn 


my  return 


—  . - . .  -tdtffw  . . . 

r  the  H  •  C<**mwtMT  04  1*#  OU«»  tb#  New  TwurtwM 

•*ll  •rr.««#  fur  eups4j»ag  the  to! * n#*  yt.i  Ivi. 
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I’m  Looking  for  Ambitious 
Literary  Digest  Readers! 


WHAT  THESE  MEN  HAVE  GAINED— 
YOU  CAN  GAIN 

“Your  course  in  public  speaking  has  done  for  me  that 
which  I  am  convinced  beyond  a  doubt,  nothing  else  of  an 
educational  nature  could  have  done.  It  has  changed  me  from 
a  backward,  timid,  self-conscious  man,  to  a  confident,  self- 
reliant,  assertive  one.  I  began  your  course  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  being  able  to  speak  to  the  agents  under  my  man¬ 
agement.  I  have  accomplished  more  than  I  ever  dreamed, 
and  my  meetings  arc  NOW  productive  of  the  results  desired. 

I  want  to  add  here  that  you  could  not  buy  these  lessons  back 
at  hardly  any  price  if  no  more  were  available.  ’  ’  -  Jim.  B.  Carter, 
Distriit  A  la  linger  Peninsular  Casualty  Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

No  Man  Could  Help  Being  Benefited 

“  No  man,  if  lie  did  nothing  but  limply  read  the  j(ood  advice  you 
give,  could  help  being  benefited.  V'our  teaching*  are  impiring  and  ele¬ 
vating.  They  inspire  confidence,  thus  removing  all  fear,  the  two  im¬ 
portant  facton  in  the  failure  of  many  would-be  public  ipeaken.*’— 
F..  Embrte,  Central  Manager,  Farmer's  Union  of  Maine,  Bangor, 
Me.,  February  3,  1913. 

This  Man  Has  Reached  An  Independent  and 
Influential  Position  Through  Its  Help 

“Since  taking  up  your  lesson*  I  have  been  able  to  increaie  my  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  as  a  saleiman,  and  have  been  enabled  to  work  myielf  into  a 
more  independent  and  influential  position.  "  —  W.  S.  Webber,  1J6  Brum- 
«l vick  RJ.,  Melbourne,  Australia,  March  25,  1913. 

Makes  a  Successful  Speech  After  the  First 

Few  Lessons 

11  Some  time  ago  when  I  wu  yet  at  the  outset  of  your  course,  I  made 
a  successful  address  at  the  people**  church,  the  unique  theatre  here,  I 
was  able  to  speak  with  confidence  and  poise  that  I  had  never  possessed 
before. *• — lames  T.  Murayama ,  Minneapolis,  Mian. ,  March  21 ,  1913. 

“It  Develops  Not  Only  the  Speaker  But  the  MAN” 

“The  course  tinder  Prof.  Kleiner  in  Public  Speaking  hat  proven  mi 
valuable  to  me  that  I  recommend  it  everywhere.  The  particular  charm  and 
value  of  the  course,  ii  that  it  develop*  not  only  the  *peaker  but  the 
MAN." — Allen  G.  Ixtehr,  Prof.  French  and  German,  Unix-enity  School 
Jor  Bays,  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  lanuary  9,  1913. 

Always  Used  to  Become  Hopelessly  Disconcerted 
—Now  It  Is  Otherwise 

“The  course  is  everything  its  author  says  for  it — so  practical,  lucid, 
and  easy  of  comprehension.  Before  i  studied  thi.  series  of  lessons  I 
was  unable  to  face  an  audience,  and  when  I  began  to  talk  I  became 
hopelessly  disconcerted  and  confused:  now  it  is  others*  i»e,  and  the 
larger  the  audience,  the  more  readily  I  talk.”— 7*Ait  B.  Carroll,  Qumey, 
111,  April  5,  1913. 


Grenville  Klciscr  (former  Yale  Instructor)  through  his 
course  of  instruction  by  mail  has  taught  more  than  1 0,000 
men  and  women  in  all  occupations  to  become  confident, 
forceful  speakers  on  all  occasions. 

This  summer  he  wants  you  to 

SPEND  15  MINUTES  A  DAY  AND 
LEARN  HOW  TO 
Make  After-Dinner  Speeches — 

Propose  and  Respond  to  Toasts— 

Tell  Stories — 

Make  Political  Speeches — 

Sell  More  Goods — 

Address  Board  Meetings — 

Develop  Power  and  Personality — 
Improve  Your  Memory — 

Increase  Your  Vocabulary — 

Acquire  Poise  and  Self-Confidence— 
Speak  and  Write  English  Correctly — 
Earn  More — Achieve  More. 

Peculiar  qualifications,  or  “being  born  to  it.”  arc  wholly 
unnecessary  to  win  success  as  a  public  speaker.  *  Poets  may  be 
born  but  Klciscr  manufactures  public  speakers,”  says  one 
successful  business  man. 

PRICE  ADVANCES  OCTOBER  1  A 

it  costs  nothing  to  learn  full  and  interesting 
details  of  this  splendid  course.  If  you  decide  to  ^ 

make  your  summer  profitable  by  enrolling  for  . 
the  course  now,  you  will  pay  less  than  ■ 

after  October  1 — when  the  price 
lively  advances. 

Don’t  Wait-Let  Us 


Send  Free  of  Charge 


by  mail  —  no  agent  will 
call — all  the  valuable 
information  regard-  ^ 

ing  this  remark-  //?<>/ 

able  course  S'  s ' 


able  course 
of  instruc- 


■ 

/  V" 
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United  States  Tires  are  good  tires 

They  cut  down  tire  bills 


Pick  out  the  features  you  want  to  find  in  the  tires  you  buy.  You 
want  generous  mileage,  full  rated  size,  flexibility,  protection  against 
rim  cutting,  ease  of  manipulation  and  security  of  fastening. 

Measure  up  this  ideal  tire  against  every  other  tire  on  the  market  and  then  compare  with  a 
United  States  Tire. 

You  will  find  United  States  Tires  combine  all  these  identical  features  of  your  ideal  tire  in  a 
way  that  no  other  tire  on  the  market  approaches. 

We  believe  that  ever)'  tire  maker  in  the  country  has  been  making  the  very  best  tires  that  his 
facilities  would  permit. 

Some  of  these  tires  have  been  greatly  strengthened  at  one  or  two  points — some  at  others. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  general  comment  among  dealers,  car  owners  and  car  manufacturers,  that 
never  has  any  tire  combined  all  these  special  points  of  superiority  as  do 


In  the  matter  of  mileage — the  most  accurate  tests  Thi»  it  the  first  and  only  tire  that  has  ever  been 

have  proven  that  United  Stales  Tires  today  yield  absolutely  guaranteed  against  rim  cutting. 

on  an  average  from  25  to SUpercent.  more  mile-  ,  .  .  . 

ege  than  eve,  given  bT*ny  male,  of  lire  11  '•  b>  '“"O  'h'  ""  w°ri‘!.° 

previous  to  (he  organizutiun  of  (he  United  Scale.  ‘,ul  «  <*)“  offr>«  "  “n«  P°““» 
Tire  Company  come  off  the  nm  until  you  are  ready  to  take 

No  tire  has  ever  been  made  with  a  larger  average 

size  or  a  larger  average  air  capacity  than  the  In  tact  if  you  were  to  have  a  tire  built  to  your  order 
United  States  Dunlop.  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  specify  a  single 

No  tire  hat  ever  been  made  as  flexible  or  as  mil-  desirable  feature  that  you  can’t  get  today  in  a 
ient  as  the  United  States  Dunlop.  ^  M',cd  States  I  ire. 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  a  tire  that  you  want  to  use.  United  States  T  ires  ought  to  be  the  exclusive 
equipment  on  your  car  this  season. 

They  are  made  in  Plain,  Chain  and  Nobby  treads  and  in  three  styles  of  fastening,  including 
the  famous  Dunlop  (straight  side). 
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Topics  ojf  the  Day 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  TARIFF  THREAT 


THE  PROTECTIONIST  HINTS  that  a  tariff  meant  to 
fill  an  empty  marker-basket  may  really  moan  tho 
emptying  of  a  full  dinner-pail  have  been  quite  openly  and 
definitely  answered  by  the  Democrats.  The  plan,  as  first  an- 
nounoed  by  Chairman  Underwood  and  later  set  forth  in  some 
detail  by  Secretary  Redflold,  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
I>omestio  Commerce  is  to  bo  railed  in  to  find  out  the  facta  of  tho 
ease  whenever  producers  make  the  change  of  tariff  rate*  an 
excuse  for  reducing  wages.  Then,  says  Senator  Johu  Sharp 
Williams,  if  any  manufacturers  agree  together  to  close  their  shops 
or  reduce  their  wages,  let  them  beware  of  prosecution  undix  tho 
Sherman  Law.  This  "Hainan  gallows  of  very  practical  type,” 
as  the  St.  I/ouis  1‘osl-fHspaleh  (Dom.)  calls  it.  delights  the  morn 
radical  Democratic  press,  and  appears  to  independent  middle- 
of-the-road  observers,  like  the  New  York  Etening  Post  and  tho 
Springfield  Republican,  os  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
"pitiless  publicity, "  to  which  honest  manufacturers  can  not 
reasonably  object.  Republican  editors,  however,  find  in  this 
warning  a  Democratic  confession  that  their  tariff  will  hurt 
husincss.  And  such  inquisition  into  the  affairs  of  private  con¬ 
cerns  is  denounced  in  round  terms  by  papers  of  varying  alle¬ 
giance.  notably  tho  St.  Isiuis  Globe- lie  moernl  (Rep.),  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press  (Rep.),  Baltimore  American  (Rep.).  New  York 
Press  (Prog.),  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  Sun  (Ind.),  and  Detroit 
Free  press  (Ind.). 

The  suggestion  which  thus  renews  the  interest  in  the  tariff 
battle  was  made  by  the  Clinirmnn  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  May  8,  when  his  bill  passed  the  House  after  a 
month's  consideration  by  a  vote  of  381  to  139.  As  reported  in 
The  Congressional  Record,  Mr.  Underwood  said,  in  reply  to 
a  Republican  argument  for  a  tariff  board: 

"More  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  wc  have  established  a  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  that  goes  far  beyond  any¬ 
thing  that  thaw  gentlemen  desire  to  obtain  in  their  tariff  ixiard, 
and  it  is  well  for  the  country  to  know  it.  It  mil  only  has  the 
power  to  investigate  the  question  of  cost  either  here  or  abroad, 
tho  amount  of  im|>orts  and  exports  and  American  consumption, 
hut  when  a  great  manufacturing  institution  is  ready  to  threaten 
its  laborers  with  a  reduction  of  wages  because  they  say  there 
has  been  adverse  action  and  legislation  in  Congress,  or  to  reflect 
on  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that 
bureau  has  the  power  to  walk  into  their  offices  and  ascertain 
whether  there  is  real  reason  for  their  cutting  the  rates  of  wages 


of  their  labor  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  selfish  attempt  to  put 
money  in  their  own  |MtrkaU. 

"The  statement  has  been  made  that  this  Tariff  Bill  will  aet  on 
labor  and  affect  the  wages  of  laboring  men.  I  give  you  notice 
now  that  when  the  men  from  whom  you  bring  that  message 
endeavor  to  grind  lalxyr  in  the  interest,  of  Republican  politics 
there  is  a  bureau  of  this  Government  that  is  going  to  ascertain 
the  reason  why." 

What  is  there  to  complain  of  in  this?  asks  tho  New  York 
H'orW  (Dcm.): 

"Manufacturers  who  pro  tost  against  any  changes  in  tho  tariff 
should  lx*  the  first  to  welcome  the  opportunity  to  provo  to  the 
proper  Government  officials  that  their  grievanoos  arc  justified. 
If  they  an*  not  justified,  certainly  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
it  when  a  campaign  for  lower  wages  is  set  on  foot  by  special  in¬ 
terests  that  have  resisted  an  equitable  system  of  taxation. 

"Manufacturing  industries  and  interests  that  for  many  yoaiw 
have  frequented  Congressional  committee  rooms  and  maintained 
lobbies  in  Washington  to  scrim*  the  legislation  they  wanted  ran 
have  no  honest  objection  to  showing  how  and  when  they  aro  hurt 
by  tariff  revision.  If  they  attempt  to  deceive  tho  country  by 
dishonest  clamor  against  acts  of  CongroM  and  to  rob  their  work¬ 
men  by  reducing  wages  on  false  pretenses,  they  deserve  to  Ixi 
exposal." 

Nor  lias  criticism  moved  Mr.  Underwood.  "When  a  manu¬ 
facturer  says  he  is  cutting  wage*  because  of  tariff  reductions," 
he  explains,  "we  want  to  know  if  he  is  telling  the  truth." 

"  If  he  is  not,  and  he  is  'imply  punishing  labor,  then  tho  facts 
should  lx*  made  public.  If  he  is  telling  the  truth,  wc  want  to 
know  it.  If  we  hnvo  made  a  mistake  in  any  particular  instance, 
wc  an*  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  it  and  correct  it." 

This  is  definite  enough,  but  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dcm.)  notes 
that  then*  is  nothing  equivocal  alx>ul  the  manufacturers’  "an¬ 
swer  to  tho  thn*at.  so-called."  Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Wakoman,  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  Lo&guo,  makes 
this  typical  statement: 

"No  factories  will  hi*  closed  unless  manufacturers  can  not 
make  money,  and  as  far  as  an  investigation  is  oonoomod,  I 
know  that  every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  would  wel¬ 
come  the  most  searching  inquiry . 

"We  are  connerted  with  every  producing  industry  in  tho 
United  States,  and  I  do  not  know  of  one  single  producer  or  manu¬ 
facturer  who  wants  to  curtail  employment  or  shut  down  his  fac¬ 
tory.  To-day  I  met  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
textile  trade  and  they  told  me  that  they  aro  operating  on  a  4 
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per  wit.  basis.  Certainly  you  would  not  expect  a  producer 
to  do  business  for  a  smaller  profit.  It  is  simply  a  question  with 
producers  and  manufacturers  whether  they  can  make  money 
or  not.  They  are  not  running  their  business  for  philanthropic 
purposes,  whether  it  be  by  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Underwood  or 
Mr.  Wilson." 

The  Underwood  threat  seems  to  the  St.  Louis  Glohc-Demoeral 
(Rep.)  to  bo  *‘a  confession  that  the  free-traders  realize  im- 


ur>  milt'd  h'  r  w  iu»hw. 

*'  nit  a  i’i.i.  UK  NUTtliKO  i.kct  or  roe  ir  my  T*airr  *iu.  i»  a 


—  Kemble  In  Cbc  New  York  Ermtmt  Sum. 

pending  losses  to  busincs*  under  the  operation  of  their  law." 
Glancing  at  the  political  aspect*  of  the  proposition,  the  Detroit 
Free  /*rr*s  (Inti.)  remarks: 

"The  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  deliberately  plan  to  injure  and  ruin  businevs,  that  they 
would  cut  wage*  and  bring  on  a  lalior  war.  simply  to  injure  tlie 
Democratic  party  in  the  next  -  Congressional  campaign  does  not 
appear  to  have  impinged  the  exalted  and  lack-humor  conscious¬ 
nesses  of  these  new  law  makers  of  ours,  but  it  is  very  apparent 
to  any  one  not  blinded  by  fanatical  partizanship  or  engaged  in 
the  blind  worship  of  a  theory." 

Evidence  that  the  Democratic  leaders  are  acting  under  no 
sudden  impulse,  hut  rather  in  accordance  with  carefully  laid 
plans,  is  s«<en  by  the  press  in  the  understanding  that  the  House 
will  appropriate  any  sums  n«eessary  to  meet  the  expense  of 
investigations,  in  the  aetion  already  taken  to  inquire  into  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  pottery  industry,  and  in  what  Secretary  Red  field 
told  the  National  Association  of  Employing  lithographers  in 
Washington  last  week.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  it  happened, 
had  seen  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  lithographers  saying  that 
the  new  tariff  might  mean  longer  hours,  less  pay, and  fewer  jol*s 
in  their  business.  Inspired,  perhaps,  by  this,  he  gave  a  definite 
idea  of  what,  manufaeturers  might  expect  if  they  started  wage¬ 
cutting.  As  quoted  in  the  dispatch*1*,  he  said  in  part: 

"  A*  the  reduction  of  wages  has  direct  social  pITicIj.  and  as 
the  public  has  the  right  to  efficiency  in  its  factory  servants,  tin* 
Department  has  undertaken  to  find  out  whether  the  facts  door 
do  not  justify  the  threatened  reductions . 

"Operating  with  bad  equipment,  with  unscientific  treatment 
of  material,  with  antiquated  methods,  in  poor  locations,  with 
insufficient  capital,  and  generally  ineffective  management,  will 
not  he  esteemed  a  satisfactory  reason  for  reducing  wages." 

After  explaining  how  complete  are  the  facilities  of  his  Depart¬ 
ment  f  ir  currying  on  such  investigations,  the  Secretary  went  on 
to  tell  his  hearers  "candidly,  as  a  brother  business  man.  some 


of  the  things  to  which  we  should  look  if  we  had  to  ask  you  for 
information."  First : 


"We  should  prohahlv  not  accept  as  conclusive  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  as  compared  with  the  total  **ost  of 
the  goods  or  the  total  selling  price.  .  .  .  We  should  havo  to 
examine  into  all  classes  of  labor  and  into  the  various  operations 
to  see  whether  and  how  far  any  of  them  were  capable  of  im¬ 
provement  or  whether  and  how  far  any  of  them  wore  in  any¬ 
one  particular  plant  on  a  better  basis  than  in  another.’" 

Then,  too,  it  might  be  necessary 


“to  discuss  with  people  the  furnishing  of  materials  and  apparatus, 
as  to  whether  they  found  objection  to  the  use  of  the  boRt.  equip¬ 
ment.  and  the  most  economical  materials;  and  certainly  the 
sciences  of  chemistry  and  the  mechanic*  as  well  as  that  of  ac¬ 
countancy  would  all  come  into  play.” 

Secretary*  Rcdfield’s  plan  commends  itself  to  the  Newark 
AVuw  as  "of  much  value.”  "  If  carried  out  it  will  go  very  far 
toward  clarifying  the  wage  situation  in  the  hitherto  protected 
industries,  and  may  easily  rid  the  air  of  much  of  the  vaporous 
nonsense  that  has  kept  the  whole  question  of  the  tariff  befogged." 

But  according  to  a  numl>er  of  statements  from  prominent 
manufacturers  collected  by  the  Now  York  .Sun.  Mr.  Redfield’s 
idea*  find  little  favor  with  those  most  immediately  concerned. 
Wo  quote,  for  instance,  what  Mr.  James  T.  Iloilo,  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturer*’  Association,  ha*  to  say: 

"The  people  or  the  United  States  havo  not  yet  concluded 
to  submit  to  the  rulings  of  czars  and  martinets. 

“When  the  employer  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  say  w-hat  he 
will  agree  to  pay  for  the  production  of  any  article,  and  when  the 
employee  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  denmnding  w-hat  he 
please*  for  his  labor,  then  the  employer  will  have  no  eontmets 
to  offer  hi*  employee  and  the  employee  will  not  Ik*  required  to  put 
a  price  on  his  lalior.  In  other  words,  mills,  fuetories.and  plant* 
will  have  to  shut  down. 

**  U  one-half  that  has  come  to  me  from  manufacturer*  concern¬ 
ing  the  outlook  under  the  new  tariff  law  be  true.  I  don’t  think  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  hire  expert  account¬ 
ant*  and  economist*  to  figure  out  what  our  profit*  should  be. 
There  won’t  lie  any  profit*  to  figure  on." 


IT  LOOKS  A  LITTLE  HOC  OH  FOR  HIM. 


— <_*«are  In  the  New  York  Sun. 


On  its  editorial  page.  The  Sun  declares  that  the  plan  of 
Messrs.  Underwood  and  Redfield  ‘‘opens  a  vista  of  appalling 
consequences  in  the  way  of  interference,  inquisition,  surveil¬ 
lance.  official  blacklisting,  coercion,  constant  harassment,  prob- 
ahlr  litigation  in  the  court*,  and  ruinous  discouragement  to  the 
complex  mechanism  of  business  as  now  constituted." 
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THE  INCOME  TAX  UNDER  FIRE 

THE  Democratic  income-tax  plan,  now  before  the  Senate 
as  part  of  the  Tariff  Bill,  has  for  weeks  been  attacked 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  press  as  a  remarkable  example 
of  how  the  right  thing  can  be  done  in  the  wrong  way.  The 
taxation  of  incomes  is  an  eminently  fair  method  of  collecting 
revenue,  many  editors  believe,  tho  the  New  York  Sun  and 
several  of  its  contemporaries  object  to  its  use  save  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure.  Tho  ehief  points  of  criticism  in  the  present 
plan  are  the  "undemocratic" 

$4,000  exemption,  the  provisions 
that  seem  to  let  off  lightly  the  in¬ 
comes  received  from  corporation 
bonds,  the  taxation  of  the  in¬ 
comes  of  insurance  companies, 
tho  administrative  features,  mpe- 
cially  tho  "collection  at  source 
of  income,"  and  the  "obscure 
and  contradictory "  language  of 
the  bill.  For  it  seems  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
that  the  various  provisions  "are 
involved  in  prolix  and  ambiguous 
sentences  from  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decipher  the  exact  intent 
in  many  places,  and  the  more 
clearly  the  sense  is  made  out,  the 
more  the  defects  an*  disclosed." 

Some  phraseological  changes  were 
made  in  the  income-tax  section 
of  the  Underwood  Bill  before  its 
passage  in  the  IIoiim*.  and  certain 
criticisms  wore  answered  by  two 
committee  amendments  exempt¬ 
ing  from  taxation  the  incomes  of 
mutual-benefit  cemetery  compa¬ 
nies  and  tho  income*  received  by 
the  insun'd  from  payments  upon 
life-insurance  policies.  The  host 
of  changes  suggested  while  the 
bill  was  In-fore  the  House  lead 
many  editors  to  hope  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  overhauling  by  the  Senate. 

Yet  the  income-tax  plan  has  been 
looked  upon  by  its  creator  and  called  good.  Mr.  Cordell  Hull, 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  framed  the 
income-tax  section  of  the  Underwood  Bill,  and  defended  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  is  confident  of  its  “workability."  Ilo 
nays: 

"The  pending  measure  has  been  submitted  to  some  of  the 
best  expert  accountants  in  the  country  and  to  Treasury  officials 
— l>oth  of  whom  are  well  versed  in  the  operation  of  the  present 
Corporation  Tax  Law  and  former  income-tax  laws  and  each 
has  pronounced  the  measure  entirely  practical  and  workable. 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  successful  administration.” 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  Hull  measure  from 
those  who  insist  upon  their  belief  in  income  taxation  lies  in 
the  high  exemption  limit.  This,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless 
aware,  is  $4,000.  In  England,  notes  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
it  is  only  $750;  in  Prussia,  $225;  Austria.  $113;  Italy.  $77.20;  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  $260.  But,  tho  it  is  admitted  that  incomes 
range  higher  here  than  abroad,  we  tlnd  that  the  comparatively 
high  limit  does  exclude  most  of  us.  According  to  figures  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  tho 
nu miter  of  people  who  would  pay  taxes  is  something  like  this: 

Four  thousand  dollars  to  $.->,000,  126,000  persons;  $5,000  to 


$10,000.  I7S.000;  $10,000  to  $15,000.  53.000;  $15,000  to 
$20,000.  24.500;  $20,000  to  $25,000.  10.500;  $25,000  to  $50,000. 
21.000;  $50,000  to  $100,000,  8,500;  $100,000  to  $250,000,  2.500; 
$250,000  to  $100,000,550;  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  520;  over 
$1,000,000.  100. 

That  is.  as  the  New  York  Sun  observes: 

"The  number  of  persons  to  be  affected  hv  the  income  tax  os 
its  provisions  now  stand  is  estimated  officially  at  about  425,000. 

"The  amount  of  revenue  to  be  produced  by  the  income  tax  as 
its  provisions  now  stand  isestimated  officially  at  about  $70, 000,000. 

"The  ineoim-taxcd  part  of  the  population,  therefore,  is  about 

one  person  out  of  every  225  per¬ 
sons." 

This  is  nota  very  "democrat¬ 
ic"  measure  for  Democrats  to 
enact,  say  opposition  papers.  It 
"smacks  of  class  legislation." 
And  even  tho  friendly  Now  York 
Krtning  Port  soes  dangers  in  it, 
remarking: 

"The  principle  ought  to  be  that 
those  should  l*e  exempt  who 
must  exercise  great  frugality  in 
providing  themselves  with  the 
necessaries  of  a  simple  life,  and 
that  all  others  should  pay  some¬ 
thing  even  tho  it  might  Ik*  very 
little." 

The  Republican  suggestion  that 
the  $4,000  limit  was  a  "practical 
consideration"  was  frankly  ami 
rather  naively  admitted  by  Con¬ 
gressman  I’almor  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  He  said: 

"If  we  taxed  all  income*  of 
more  than  $1,000  we  would  In* 
turned  out  of  power  at  the  very 
first  diction  after  tho  tax  col¬ 
lectors  called  at  the  house*  of  the 
voters.  Now  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
mit  P-d  that  this  is  a  just  system 
of  taxation  and  one  noedod  in 
this  country  to  place  upon  the 
rich  their  proper  proportion  of  the 
burden  of  government.  There¬ 
fore  the  party  first  writing  such 
a  law  on  the  *tatub‘-l>ook*  should 
sis'  to  it.  that  there  is  nothing-in 
the  tax  that  will  destroy  its  pop¬ 
ularity  and  turn  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  against. 

it - The  $1  .(Mil) exemption  was  fix!  on  the  assumption  that  it 

take*  that  amount  of  money  to  maintain  an  American  family  ao- 
oording  to  the  American  standard  and  send  the  children  through 
college.  There  are.  of  course,  different  standard*  of  living,  but 
our  purpose  was  to  pick  out  a  high  standard." 

Since  the  income-tax  plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hull  specifically 
exempts  from  taxation  "fraternal,  beneficiary,  and  other  associa¬ 
tions  operating  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit,  and  paying  no 
part  of  their  net  income  to  any  stockholder  or  individual."  the 
mutual  life-insurance  companies  do  not  think  it  fair  that  they 
should  pay  a  tax  on  their  net  incomes.  The  president  of  one  of 
the  great  insurance  compani<*s  has  sent  to  each  of  its  750,000 
policy-holder*  a  letter  urging  him  to  write  a  protest  to  his 
Congressman  and  Senator*.  The  letter  conclude*  by  saying 
that  if  Congress  hears  this  protest  distinctly  "there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  bill  will  bo  amended  so  as  to  protect 
you  from  a  tax  you  ought  not  to  pay  for  reasons  stated  in  the  bill 
itself,  viz. — your  income  is  not  $4,000  -or  if  it  is  you  are  other¬ 
wise  taxed;  in  your  rapacity  as  an  insurant  you  do  not  operate 
for  prefit."  These  arguments  Mem  quite  convincing  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  pre^*.  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  and  we 
find  vigorous  demands  for  exemption  of  tho  mutual  companies 


mot  »->.  i>  r. 


UK  KKAMKI)  THK  INCOME  TAX 

ConteU  Hull,  tho  Tmnr-^Conm-nun  who  drew  up  the  In- 
roine-tas  recti,  m  of  tho  Underwood  Tariff  lull,  and  dofendrd  It  In 
raurua  and  on  tho  floor  of  tho  lloure.  It  wna  Anally  adopted  by 
tho  House  practically  without  chan *r- 
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in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Atlanta  Conalilution  (Dem.), 
Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  New  Orleans  Timet* D' mortal 
(Dem.),  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.).  /'rest  (Prog.), 
Evening  Mail  (Prog.),  and  Telegraph  (Dem.).  And  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  points  out  that 

‘“net  income'  for  a  year  means  to  a  life-insurance  mutual 
company  only  so  much  additional  marginal  protection  for  the 
policy-holders.  In  tho  common  sense  of  the  term  such  a  company 
has  no  ‘net  income.’  What  is  taken  away  by  taxation  lessens 
protection,  not  profits  to  be  divided  and  spent." 

On  this  point  Representative  Hull,  in  reply  to  the  many 
communications  he  has  received,  has  seen  lit  to  issue  a  public 


TOUCHING  III*  rOCKBT  Xr.RVE. 

— Miraulry  In  the  New  York  World. 


statement  which  the  Springfield  Republican  feel*  will  “receive 
general  approval  by  the  country.”  He  nays  in  part: 

"Some  of  the  large  com  panic*  which  have  amassed  in  the  ncigh- 
ItorhiMid  of  half  a  billion  dollar*  in  asset*  and  which  derive  large 
profits  nnntially  front  savings  in  expense*,  from  savings  in  mor¬ 
tality,  ami  from  exceptional  earning*  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
received  from  premium  payments,  an-  seeking  to  have  those  net 
priilits  in  bulk  exempted  from  the  proposed  nominal  tax  of  1 
per  rent,  per  annum.  .  .  .  No  one  can  question  the  justice  of  a 
nominal  tax  upon  these  classes  of  accumulated  profits,  which  are 
in  excess  of  current  need*.  Of  course  the  companies  can  blend 
the  earnings  I  have  described  with  premium  overcharges,  and  then 
insist  that  no  tax  should  bo  laid. . . .  My  judgment  is  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  these  companies,  which  arise  from  savings  in 
expenses,  savings  in  mortality,  saving*  from  lapses  and  surren¬ 
ders.  ami  profits  from  excess  interest  earning*,  when  considered 
in  the  aggregate,  an*  clearly  of  such  a  character  as  to  merit  tho 
payment  of  the  preqioscd  tax.” 

Another  source  of  inequality  in  collection  of  this  income  tax 
is  seen  by  several  newspaper  critics  in  the  complication  of  the 
tax  upon  the  net  earnings  of  corporations  with  the  |H’r***nal 
income  tax.  The  former  take*  the  place  of  the  latter,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Republican  Senator*,  as  gathered  by  the  New 
York  Tribune,  that 

"As  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  most  of  the  men  whose  income*  run 
into  the  millions  derive  their  income*  entirely  front  the  eor- 
poration*  in  which  they  an1  interested.  th«ir  tax  will  practically 
be  I  per  cent.,  whether  their  income*  run  into  seven  figures  or 
not.  Some  of  the  large  fortunes  are  derived  from  real  estate, 
held  individually.  In  this  event,  they  will  !*•  subject  to  the 
graduated  tax.  hut.  it  is  pointed  out.  it  would  Im*  a  very  easy 
matter  to  incorporate  such  holdings,  in  which  event  the  I  per 
cent.  rate  would  prevail,  and  would  render  the  income  immune 
front  the  graduated  tax. 


"The  Senators  hold,  therefore,  that,  as  framed  by  the  Demo¬ 
crat*.  the  bill  will  impose  relatively  a  much  lighter  burden  on 
the  men  of  groat  wealth  than  on  the  men  of  moderate  resources.” 

Then  there  is  another  point  cited  by  the  New-  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  for  the  attention  of  the  Senatorial  debaters: 

"  Where  bondholders  have  their  interest  rate  guaranteed,  with¬ 
out  deduction  on  account  of  any  tax,  they  would  not  he  reached 
at  all  by  the  tax  upon  income  from  this  source;  but  the  cor¬ 
poration  guaranteeing  tho  interest  would  not  he  permitted  to 
deduct  it  from  its  own  payment,  and  it  would  come  out  of  wluit 
would  othcrwi*4»  go  for  dividends  upon  shares,  throwing  an  addi¬ 
tional  burden  upon  stockholders." 

Or.  to  put  it  concretely.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  fortune  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Stool 
Corporation,  which,  according  to  tho  Now  York  Evening  Post, 
were  issued  with  a  guaranty  against  all  taxation  of  any  sort.. 
That  means,  as  several  editors  see  it,  that  the*  1  lS.OOOstockholdors 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  some  comparatively  poor  men  owning 
only  a  few  share*,  will  pay  "a  taxed  tax  "  on  the  money  they  own 
Mr.  Carnegie,  while  tho  millionaire  "ha*  paid  no  tax  on  his  net 
income." 

Mr.  Hull  answers  this  objection  by  rotnurking  that 

"If  the  corporation  enters  into  a  private  agreement  with  I  lie 
individual  holder  to  pay  hi*  tax  gratis,  this  is  of  no  concern  t«> 
the  Government.  They  can  settle  that  among  themselves.” 


GOV.  SULZER’S  FIGHT  ON  TAMMANY 

THK  KY’F.S  of  the  country  aro  turned  toward  New  York 
to  watch  Governor  Suitor's  campaign  for  direct  primaries 
-  -  not  for  interest  in  an  issue  merely  local,  but  because  of 
the  greater  question  .whet  her  the  Democratic  party  is  coining  to 
tho  point  of  finding  Charles  F.  Murphy'*  usefulness  m  a  Ih»*h  at 
an  end.  When  the  legislature  at  Albany  on  May  I  defeat**! 
Governor  Suiter'#  bill  for  u  State-wide  direct-primary  system, 
the  Governor  at  once  nerved  notice*  ihnt  ho  would  summon  it 
in  extra  session,  which  he  has  called  for  June  HI.  He  promised 
in  the  meantime  to  stump  the  State  in  an  effort  to  arouse  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  dins'!  primaries,  and  in  the  view  of  tho 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  Ins  cause  i*  boomed  by  the  "ex¬ 
traordinary  array  of  names"  he  ha*  placed  on  his  committee*. 
"Prominent  men  of  nil  parties  appear  in  the  lists,"  adds  the 
Republican,  including  Messrs.  Roosevelt,  Odell.  Ilcarst,  Pulilxor. 
Perkins.  Mitchel,  and  Conner*,  and  it  wonders  if  it  can  be  that, 
the  Murphy- Barnes  combination  is  facing  an  uprising  destined 
to  crush  it.  It  points  out,  also,  that  Governor  Sulwr's  position 
is  notably  strengthened  by  President  Wilson's  appoint monl  of 
John  Purroy  Mitchel  a*  Collector  of  tho  Port  of  New  York, 
with  Senator  O'Gormnn's  approval,  and  maintains  that  inas¬ 
much  as  Mr.  Murphy  is  tho  chief  obstacle  to  a  direct-primary 
law  of  the  sort  desired,  it  i*  felt  that  the  appointment  of  an 
anti-T&mmany  Democrat  to  the  oollectorship  "flx«*s  the  Federal 
Administration's  position  in  the  coming  contest.” 

Whether  Governor  Sulzcr  will  succeed  where  Governor  Hughes 
failed  is  problematical  to  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat 
(Ind.  Dem.  .  which  recall*  that  genuine  direct-primaries  legisla¬ 
tion.  promised  by  all  three  of  New  York's  parties,  has  boon 
i|«  fcated  by  Republican  and  Democratic  legislatures  alike;  and, 
mindful  of  Governor  Sulzer’s  threat*  of  reprisal,  it  adds:  "Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  undertook  to  defeat  for  nx'lection  recalcitrant 
legislators  of  hi*  own  party,  but.  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  oppo¬ 
sition.  by  banding  Democrats  and  Republicans  together,  always 
sui-eix-ded  in  mastering  a  majority."  The  contrary  opinion  is 
held  by  the  Indianapolis  .Vei r*  (Ind.).  which  says  that  in  his 
direet-primarv  campaign  the  New  York  Governor  "is  smart 
enough  to  see  the  light  and  brave  enough  to  follow  it."  Ho 
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moves  agaiusl  the  T»n‘many  machine,  to  which  the  national 
Administration  is  also  known  to  Ik-  hostile,  realizing  that  tbo 
|H*opIe,  whether  of  SW  York.  New  Jersey,  or  Indiana,  “are  no 
longer  willing  to  hnvo  their  affairs  directed  by  the  Murphys,  the 
Jim  Smiths,  and  the  Crawford  Fairbanks.*."  The  . Vnw  docs 
not  doubt  for  n  moment  that  the  people  will  answer  Governor 
Suiter's  cull  for  a  din-  t-primary  law,  and  sees  little  future  for 
Murphy,  who  "has  lost  control  of  the  State,  is  without  power  in 
national  politics,  and  is  likely  to  bo  beaten  in  the  approaching 
city  election:" 

Nearer  home,  the  Now  York  World  (Dem.)  pictures  Murphy 
us  having  the  nutioual  Administration  against  him,  its  single 
senatorial  representative  indifferent  to  his  commands,  a  Governor 
openly  defiant  and  seemingly  intent  on  constructing  a  rival 
machine,  the  assembly  districts  of  the  independent  Bronx  county 
organizing  a  revolt,  and  rumblings  of  discontent  in  at  least  nine 
of  the  Brooklyn  districts.  As  an  expression  of  the  Governor's 
"* open  defiance"  may  In-  cited  his  m|kh<cIi  before  tlfty-om-  of  the 
sixty  Democratic  chairmen,  in  whioh  he  said: 

"  If  WC  fail  in  this  tight  it  will  be  due  to  the  furt  that  I  do 
not  realize  what  the  Constitution  says  concerning  the  agencies 
of  the  executive.  All  of  that  power,  all  that  is  honest,  and  all 
good  agencies  will  lie  used  by  me  from  now  henceforth  to  defeat 
and  to  crush  the  Democrats  who  would  make  the  Democratic 
party  of  New  York  the  laughing-stock  of  the  people:  who  would 
make  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York  a  political  hypocrite 
uml  a  political  failure.  ...  If  any  Democrat  is  against  roc  iu  my 
determination  to  kwp  Democratic  faith,  I  must,  of  necessity,  l«* 
against  him.  It  is  nil  very  simple  to  me.  If  any  Democrat  in 
this  Suite  is  against  the  Democratic  State  platform,  that  man 
is  no  Democrat;  and  us  the  Democratic  Governor  of  the  State  I 
shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  drive  that  recreant  Demo¬ 
crat  out  of  the  Democratic  party." 

On  the  stand  of  the  legislature  the  New  York  Prut  (Prog.) 
observes  that  political  rumor  U-gins  to  whisper  rather  loudly 
that  in  the  special  session  to  act  on  direct  primaries  Governor 
Hulzer  will  have  control  of  the  Assembly,  ami  it  adds: 

"It.  is  even  hinted  that  already  he  has  Imd  assurances  from 
numerous  senators  previously  voting  against  him  that  next  tiinu 
they  would  lie  with  him." 

But  "bluster  and  browlienting"  are  attributed  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  by  tile  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  says  that  "the 
troublu  with  William  Su'zer  is  that  he  i-  not  a  big  enough  man 
for  the  job  he  has  undertaken"  as  Governor  and  as  leader  of  hi* 
victorious  party  in  the  8tatc.  Recalling  his  origin  and  training 
ns  an  Kail  Side  henchman  of  Tammany  in  days  when  it  was  no 
better  than  it  is  now,  Thr  Journal  of  Commrrc,  notes  that  while 
Mr.  Sulzer  was  in  the  legislature  "he  was  os  subservient  to  the 
machine  as  those  w  hom  he  now  denounce*  for  fidelity  to  the  pow¬ 
er  that  put  them  where  they  are"  and  which  virtually  put  him  in 
Congress  and  opened  the  way  to  his  present  position.  Yet — 

"He  lias  been  dcelnring  his  independence  ever  since  he  was 
elected  Governor,  but  he  has  not  consistently  muintaiued  it  in 
his  conduct.  He  is  new  to  the  rOlo  of  champioii  of  high  prin¬ 
ciple  and  official  integrity,  and  it  does  not  fit  gracefully.  He 
seems  to  lie  playing  a  part  to  which  he  did  not  take  naturally 
in  his  early  days  and  to  which  he  has  not  been  trained  and 
disciplined.  He  lacks  restraint  and  self-control.  He  is  volublo 
and  solf-assorting,  but  has  not  the  aspect  of  command  or  the 
force  of  mastery.  While  he  is  putting  his  followers  or  those  who 
should  be  his  followers  to  a  test  of  their  fidelity,  he  is  under¬ 
going  u  test  of  his  powers  of  leadership,  and  it  docs  not  apjK-ar 
to  be  turning  out  well.  We  fear  he  has  assumed  a  part  to  which 
he  does  uot  measure  up." 

Furthermore,  in  the  view  of  this  paper,  "there  is  nothing  in 
this  campaign  that  looks  like  a  spontaneous  ‘uprising’  of  popu¬ 
lar  sentiment,  but  much  that  looks  like  a  strenuous  effort  to 
work  up  the  factitious  appearance  of  a  demand,"  while  the 
New  York  .Sun  gives  its  attention  to  the  forces  that  eon-ritute 
Governor  Sulzer's  battle  line  in  his  light  with  the  legislature. 


First,  and  most  considerable.  The  Sun  esteem*  the  up-Statc 
contingent,  which  is  the  permanent  anti-Tammany  force  jn 
New  York.  "Slowly  and  with  some  lack  of  enthusiasm."  this 
faction  ra!li<«  to  the  Governor,  not  because  they  are  keen  for 
any  primary  measure,  hut  because  of  instinct  and  tradition  to 
follow  any  Democrat  who  is  actually  fighting  Tammany's  con¬ 
trol  in  the  Slate.  The  second  regiment  in  the  Albany  muster 
are*  the  followers  of  Governor  Hughes  in  1010,  who  have  to  a 
considerable  extent  joined  the  Progressive  party,  tbo  "the 
Progressive  laln-1  is  as  yet  but  lightly  Gxt  upon  them."  The 
third  faetiou  is  represented  by  Sliearn  and  Hopper,  and  in¬ 
cludes  "all  that  has  survived  of  the  several  Hears!  parties" 
since  Mr.  Hears!  himself  returned  to  t hi*  Democratic  party. 
Its  activities  an*  iu  the  main  controlled  by  Mr.  H carat,  but  it 
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has  no  political  borne,  "and  it*  actual  strength  is  problematical." 
The  Sun  concludes: 

"What  ran  result  from  such  an  nllinnce  it  j*  futile  to  attciii|)t 
to  pn-lict.  Obviously  the  most  natural  thing  to  ox|KWt  would 
l*e  the  liU-ralioii  of  iile-Slato  Democracy,  and  |mrliap*  the  party 
iu  tin*  State,  from  the  Tammany  control,  nrul  possibly  the  rise  of 
some  new  leader  who  could  command  the  sympathy  and  *u|»- 
|*ort  of  tin*  Washington  Administration  and  build  on  State  and 
nutionul  patronage  a  rival  and  eoinmauding  organization." 

Looking  farther  ahead  than  the  immediate  conflict,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Pod  (Ind.)  grant*  tliat  the  State*  gradually  will  "em¬ 
brace  the  primary  principle  of  mukiiig  nomination*  uud  do 
away  with  the. old  convention  system,"  but  put*  the  question: 
"What  is  to  become  of  the  platforms,  wherein  partic*  have  ex- 
pr.-st  their  creeds,  so  that  people  may  decide  between  principle* 
a*  well  as  between  men?”  The  Pod  add*: 

"The  United  States  lias  been  called  a  government  of  laws, 
and  not  men.  but  the  doing  away  with  conventions  will  mean 
that  wo  will  become  a  nation  of  men  rather  than  of  principle*. 
Even  tho  it  may  not  lx*  intended  to  carry  the  primary  system 
to  national  affairs,  platform*  must  disappear  in  the  States. 
And  when  the  platform*  go,  united  action  by  a  party  in  behalf 
of  any  given  principles  will  disappear. 

"If  platforms  are  to  remain,  some  one  must  draft  them.  It 
can’t  lie  done  with  any  pretense  of  representing  the  prevailing 
sentiment,  unless  the  people  delegate  representatives  in  a  con¬ 
vention  to  do  the  work.  Evidently  there  urv  practical  obstacle* 
to  the  pure  democracy  that  some  |H*r*ona  would  have  us  estab¬ 
lish.  It  is  even  possible  that  in  seeking  to  give  the  p«>ople  full 
sway  the  reformers  are*  ending  the  op|M>rt unity  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  party  opiuion  at  the  election." 
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DISPOSAL  OF  A  TAFT  BEQUEST 

THE  NEW  RULING  of  the  President  that  fourth-class 
postmasters  who  receive  more  than  $180  a  year  must 
prove  their  lit  ness  in  an  examination  brings  to  mind 
Mr.  Taft’s  general  "blanket"  order  of  October  15,  1912,  placing 
postmasters  of  this  class  under  the  protection  of  the  Civil  Service 
Law,  so  that  upward  of  37,000  Republicans  wen-  bequeathed 


i. •<»  ii  v  . . .  or 

WHILB  OKKICK-sKKKKKS  AUK  NTAICVIN* 


IWniMtcr-*  icarol  Hurl.  won.  on  tin-  rvo.l.T*  Ml.  eirlwn«nc 
with  Secretary  MrAilno  on  ih.<  dick  of  lit.-  l»ttl.*«hl|>  HV-'-itne. 


to,  or  "wished  on,”  the  incoming  Democratic  Administration. 
It  is  reonllcd  that  Mr.  Taft,  in  making  this  legacy  on  going  out 
of  office,  noted  as  Mr.  Cleveland  did  when  he  made  way  for  Mr. 
McKinley,  who  found  the  civil-service  regulations  so  extensive 
that  General  Alger,  his  S**retarjr  of  War.  could  not  even  appoint 
his  own  confidential  secretary.  Hut  tin-  hungry  office-«eek«T 
takes  small  count  of  the  heritage  of  a  new  President  and  his 
cabinet,  and  wo  read  the  pathetic  statement  that  "only  those 
who  understand  the  terrific  pressure  brought  to  hear  on  each 
new  Postmaster-General,”  with  regard  to  appointments,  can 
realize  the  straiu  that  Mr.  Burh-son  has  been  under.  Relief 
appears  with  the  examination  requirement,  alt  ho  it  i»  remarked 
in  various  quarters  that  the  examination  may  work  harder 
against  the  Democrats  than  for  them,  because  the  Republican 
postmasters  now  in  office  have  the  advantage  of  training  and 
experience.  As  to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  the  new*  order  relieves  him  from  the  dilemma 
of  either  leaving  Repuhlieuns  to  draw  salaries  for  several  years 
or  of  assuming  "the  unpopular  attitude  of  the  ‘spoils  system  ’  as 
against  civil-service  reform."  and  it  adds  that  he  remains  true 
to  the  merit  system,  while  the  Houston  Chronicle  (Ind.)  points 
out  that  now  a  man  gets  his  job  for  ability,  irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  observing: 

"It  works  no  hardship  on  the  present  Republican  incumbents, 
for  if  they  are  as  superlatively  capable  «rf  holding  their  pin*-.**  as 
claimed,  and  as  they  ought  to  be  after  four  years’  experience,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  prove  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ervat.-s  no 
artificial  advantage  in  favor  of  Democratic  office-seekers.  If 
they  are  so  superior  as  they  claim,  and  can  improve  the  service 
so  much  over  their  Republican  predecessors.  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  attaining  the  highest  rank  in 
the  forthcoming  competitive  examinations." 


The  examinations  may  result  in  the  failure  of  a  good  many 
postmasters,  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  expects,  and 
it  remarks  that  "they  will  be  replaced  by  new  men,  some  of 
whom  will  be  Democrats.  But  we  do  not  suppose  that  even  a 
Republican  would  say  that  civil-service  reform  consisted  solely 
in  fastening  Republican  office-holders  in  place,"  while  to  at¬ 
tribute  President  Wilson’s  aetion  to  polities  "requires  a  mean 
sort  of  partisanship”  in  the  view  of  the  Washington  Time h 
(I*rog.),  which  says,  as  if  addressing  the  office-seekers: 

"As  a  patronage  grab,  the  thing  will  prove  a  sad  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  anybody  who  thinks  it  will  j>au  out  that  way.  A 
largo  proportion  of  fourth-class  post-offices  are  hold  by  men  who 
could  hardly  be  rvpluccd  if  they  should  resign.  The  cross-roads 
storekeeper  accommodates  his  patrons  and  the  community  by 
'keeping  post-office';  nobody  else  could  afford  to  do  it  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  nec*«sary  quarters.  Between  the  thousands  of  offices 
which  are  held  in  this  way,  and  which  nobody  will  want,  ami  ot  her 
thousands  that  are  held  l»y  men  whose  experience  will  make 
them  sure  winners  in  a  civil-service  examination,  the  proportion 
of  places  that  will  Ik-  shaken  down  under  the  Wilson  order  will 
l*e  disappointingly  small." 

After  twelve  years'  famine  of  jobs,  thinks  the  Dallas  .Vet rs 
(Ind.),  "if  the  Democrats  are  to  be  persuaded  to  take  the  civil- 
service  reform  cure,  the  pill  must  bo  sugar-coated  and  rather 
heavily  coaled  ut  that,”  for,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Sewn,  "this 
Hurh-soniaii  contrivance  may  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  orthodox 
civil-service  reform,  but  it  improves*  the  quality  of  the  Taft 
order."  And  yet.  this  paper  assumes,  "an  Administration  thut 
has  l*een  remarkably  candid  in  the  explanation  of  its  purposes 
will  hardly  care  to  deny  that  a  desire  to  feed  a  horde  of  hungry 
Democrats  is  one  of  the  motives  prompting  this  modification 
of  Mr.  Taft’s  order."  "  It  can  admit  the  imputation,"  The  Sewn 
holds,  and  still  "somewhat  exculpate  itself,"  hut  the  Pittsburg 
Ihsp-uck  (Ind.  Rep.),  making  no  imputation,  asserts  that  the 
orihr  "may  Ik-  bluntly  dcmrilwd  us  n  scheme  for  ousting  Re¬ 
publican  office-holders  and  making  places  for  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates."  and  inquires: 

"What  other  class  of  Government  employ***  placed  under  the 
civil-service  rule*  was  Compelled  to  pass  an  examination  to  r**- 


rarjuoKvr  wiisox  ohhek*  f*<  .uoo  postmasters  to  take 
THE  CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION. 

Tbuma*  In  the  Detroit  AViri. 


tain  positions?  There  arc  adequate  provisions  for  getting  rid 
of  incompetents  under  the  civil  service.  If  any  of  the  fourth- 
das-  postmasters  now  in  office  are  incompetent  they  cau  bo 
identified  aud  removed  with  much  less  trouble." 
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rl«SW«l  Hum.  a  KaUg.  U  C 


THE  MEN  WHO  WILL  ANSWER  THE  RAILROADS’  PLEA  FOR  HIGHER  RATES. 

TlH'  Intimate  Commerce  GnmaMon  a«  rr..rKanl/.>l  »n.r  flic  apiaUninv’fii  of  C«,:nml»ioinT  Franklin  K.  l-»>u-  a*  HccrMaiynf  tlw  Interior.  From 
llui  reader’*  l.*fl  to  rlKlil  nre  icaUd  Coniml-donr**  lUltluur  II.  Mr»«.  Jaim-S.  II11U.1.  Ju  !*.n  C.  ClranU.  KiIkut  K.  Clark  (('lialrmani.C'liurlr* 
A.  |*miity.  C.  C.  M  rChonl.  John  H.  Mar  Me.  They  are  now  t'kcU  to  pmnli  the  Ka.i.fnroa^  to  Increnaatbalr  fW<4«Ut  rati*  fi  p.f  rent . 


THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND  OF  RATES  AND 

WAGES 

WO  YEARS  AGO,  after  protracted  hearings.  tho  In- 
tcrstatc  Commerce  Commission  denied  tho  railroads’ 
plea  for  |H>ruiirt*ion  to  raiao  freight  rtlca.  Now  tho 
Eastern  roads  think  tho  time  ha*  ootno  to  try  attain,  and  thoy 
hope  that  their  nqumt  for  a  little  increase  of  only  5  |>er  rent, 
will,  in  view  of  changed  conditions,  seem  only  just  and  fair  to 
the  Commission.  Railroad  firemen  and  engineer*,  it  is  noted 
on  every  hand,  have  just  won  wage-increase*  amounting  to 
about  $7,(XX>,000  a  your;  conductor*  and  trainmen  art*  now  de¬ 
manding  Hornet  hint:  like  SI  7.000.000  more  pay  annually.  So. 
while  the  *poke*men  for  the  carrier*  lay  emphasis  on  the  m*d 
of  cash  “to  keep  the  railroad*  abreast  with  the  icrowintt  de¬ 
mand  of  the  husincaa  of  the  country."  it  seem*  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  the  real  question  i*.  “Will  they  In-  able  to  use  it 
tliut  way  if  they  fot  more  revenue,  or  will  rat*’*,  wagm.  and 
supply  price*  merely  raume  their  aeau  in  the  merry-go-round  7 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  some  other  financial  authorities 
do  not  quite  approve  of  this  merry -gtereund  process,  and  think 
the  carrier*  ought  not  to  make  their  requral  just  now.  if  it 
means  only  a  strengthening  of  their  employees’  demand*,  and 
wage  concession*  which  would  take  up  all  the  additional  rev¬ 
enue  brought  in  by  higher  rate*.  But  as  the  lay  |»nw  see  it. 
the  wage  situation  up|>cur*  rather  to  give  |>oint  to  the  plea  «»f 
the  railroad*.  The  New  York  Tribune  tell*  why  the  public 
should  pay  the  higher  rates: 

“The  public  has  docn>cd  these  higher  wages.  To  save  the 
publieithe  cost  and  inconvenience  of  strikes,  the  railroads  have 
consented  to  arbitration.  Ifopreseutativi*  of  the  public  have 
adjusted  the  dispute*,  determining  the  wages  that  should  be 
paid,  and  thus  adding  many  million*  to  the  railroads’  expenses." 

Then  then*  an-  other  facts  which  bring  such  paper*  as  the  New 
York  World  and  Brening  Mail,  Philadelphia  Record  and  Public 
Ledger,  Baltimore  .Sun.  and  St.  Louis  Republic  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  certain  umount  of  “justice  and  common  sense" 
in  the  application  made  by  the  roads,  or.  at  least,  that  the 
Commission  should  “investigate  this  claim  with  painstaking 
care  ami  from  all  angles.”  The  railroads  of  the  country’,  ob¬ 
serve*  the  apparently  friendly  St.  Louis  Republic,  might  have 
“taken  care  of  themselves  in  spite  of  high  price*.  burdensome 
legislation,  and  lowered  rates,  but  when  the  weather  joined  its 
forces  against,  them  they  were  compelled  to  cry  for  mercy”: 

“The  winter  of  191 1-12  .  .  .  was  the  most  severe  since  ISK2. 
ami  the  most  expensive  for  railway  o|*erution  throughout  the 


northern  part  of  the  country.  This  winter  was  followed  by  u 
spring  whose  Hoods  paralyzed  railway  transportation  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley,  destroyed  crops  which  would  have 
furnished  a  large  tonnage,  and  made  much  track  noon* true t ion 
necessary.  And  then,  this  spring  the  flood*  have  desolated 
regions  hitherto  considered  immune  from  danger,  paralyzed 
transportation  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  a  whole, 
and  made  extensive  reconstruction  imperative  in  many  State*. 
Meanwhile  tie*  coat  more  than  ever;  steel  rail*  have  been  break¬ 
ing,  and  must  Ik*  mo  manufactured  as  to  cost  more;  State  legis¬ 
lature  are  requiring  electric  headlight*,  automatic  *ignals,  and 
larger  crews;  and  every  la!>or  dispute  result* — as  it  should  —in 
higher  wage*  for  railreod  men . 

"Three  physical  disaster*  put  the  agonizing  twist  on  the  rail¬ 
way*’  need.  In  view  of  them  they  ought  to  have  the  f»  per  cent, 
advance  in  rat.-*  thoy  request.  The  Republic  believes  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people  will  approve  the  request." 

Compared  with  this,  tho  statements  issuing  from  the  com¬ 
plain*  seem  rather  modest.  The  roads  concerned  are  the  trunk 
line*  operating  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  If  their  appli¬ 
cation  is  approved,  the  New  York  Erening  Poet  points  out,  “it 
will  mean  a  general  increase  in  freight  rale*,  for  the  New  York- 
Chicago  schedule*  are*  used  a*  tho  foundation  in  all  rate-making." 
The  railway  executive*,  say*  President  Willard,  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio,  in  a  public  statement,  "  hope  to  obtain  the  couseut 
of  the  Commission  for  an  advance  of  5  per  cent,  on  freight  of 
all  character,  and  it  is  liclicvcd  that  such  an  advance,  if  grunted, 
will  create  little,  if  any.  disturbance  in  commercial  conditions." 
Mr.  Willard  continue*: 

"Since  the  previous  hearing  the  railroads  generally  have  ex¬ 
pended  large  sums  for  equipment  and  additional  facilities,  and 
while  there  has  been  some  response  in  the  way  of  increased 
gross  revenues,  the  surplus  income,  after  paying  charges  und 
dividends,  lias  been  so  narrowed  a*  not  to  encourage  the  further 
expenditure  required  to  keep  tho  railroads  abreast  with  tin- 
growing  demand  of  the  business  of  the  country . 

" Unless  the  carriers  are  enabled  to  increase  their  revenue  in 
some  manner,  and  the  plan  aliovc  proposed  seems  likely  to  meet 
with  less  opposition  than  any  other,  their  ability — already  lim¬ 
ited — to  provide  such  additional  equipment  and  facilities  as 
will  be  nco-sary  to  take  care  of  the  growing  demands  of  tho 
country  will  bo  very  seriously  impaired." 

The  fact  that  since  1910  tho  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  approved  06  rate  advances  in  special  oases  brought 
before  it,  a*  against  till  disapproved  and  IS  approved  in  part, 
seems  to  the  Springfield  Republican  a  sign  that  the  Commission 
will  treat  fairly  the  present  request  of  the  carriers.  The  chief 
task  before  the  railroad  heads,  thinks  the  New  York  .Sun’s 
Washington  correspondent,  “will  lie  to  persuade  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  grant  the  general  increase  without  waiting  for  the 
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results  of  the  Government's  physical  valuation  of  the  roads, 
a  task  which  will  take  from  three  to  five  years.  Other  editors 
and  writers  declare  with  significant  emphasis  that  "if  the 
railways  come  with  elean  hands'*  they  are  likely  to  succeed. 
Eastern  shippers  an*  said  to  be  preparing  to  oppose  this  increase, 
tho  not  so  vigorously  os  they  did  on  the  previous  occasion. 
One  of  them  refers  to  the  investigation  of  the  New  Haven's 
finances,  and  remarks: 

“Some  of  the  roads  an*  admittedly  in  need  of  increased  rev¬ 
enues,  hut  tho  commercial  public  insists  emphatically  on  Ixing 
shown  that  this  condition  has  not  been  the  n*sult  of  question¬ 
able  financing  or  dcsin*  on  the  part  of  the  managers  *«»  increase 
the  dividends  on  their  stock  without  warrant.” 

At  least  one  important  daily,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  does  not 
lH*liove  that  an  advance  in  railroad  rates  is  the  only  way  in 
which  increased  railway  ex|K-us.*s  can  be  met.  It  wonders  if 
increased  efficiency  in  operation  and  larger  profits  from  bigger 
business  at  low  rates  would  not  help  considerably. 

Tho  The  Commercial  ami  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York), 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  n»ad*  are* 
entitled  to  the  rate  advance  they  arc  requesting,  it  doubts  the 
expediency  of  their  move.  It  would  b*  lxttcr  “to  take  a  reso¬ 
lute  stand  against  further  increases  in  wages.”  The  demands 
of  the  conductors  and  trainmen  for  a  20  |s*r  cent,  wage  increase 
has  been  refused.  Tile  railroad  munagvn*.  says  The  Chronicle, 
should  “persist  in  the  rvfusul.  even  if  the  actual  result  1h*  a 
strike."  According  to  this  leading  organ  «>f  railroad  finance: 

“The  roads  ran  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  rule*  and  at  tho 
same  time  refuse  this  further  demand  for  higher  wages,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  unreasonable  it  may  be.  It  must  Is*  either  one  „r  the 
other.  The  public  will,  we  an*  sun*,  pul  up  with  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  a  strike,  seeing  how  hard  prest  the  railrewl*  an*,  if 
thereby  an  advance  in  rate*  can  In*  avoided;  but  toa«k  it  to 
submit  to  a  strike  ami  also  to  prepare  for  higher  rates  at  n  time 
when  business  will  Ixi  sadly  derange*!  by  tariff  change*  will,  we 
are  afruitl,  be  more  than  the  public  will  Is*  willing  to  submit 
to.  In  such  event,  tin*.  |M>pular  sympathy  would  lie  with  tho 
itriking  employees.  It  would  In-  argued  that  as  the  roads  had 
petitioned  for  better  rules,  they  could  well  affonl  to  pov  (hoso 
workers  higher  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  railroad* 


yield  to  the  demand  of  the  conductors  and  firemen  they  would 
gain  nothing,  even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should,  after  lengthy  hearings  and  long  delay,  sanction  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  in  rates.  The  one  would  simply  offset  the  other, 
leaving  the  roads  no  better  off  in  the  end.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  think  the  move  ill-advised  at  tho  present  time." 

If  the  roads  should  got  the  5  per  cent,  increase  they  want,  it 
would  add,  according  to  a  railroad  official  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  over  $35,000,000  a  year  to  the  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  fifty  roads  involved.  Tho  ubout  half  of  this  would 
accrue  to  the  three  big  systems,  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
Central,  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  the  little 
roads  which  most  urgently  need  the  additional  revenues  which 
would  come  from  higher  rates.  The  rate  question,  says  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  elsewhere,  "does  not  concern  merely  pres¬ 
ent  income  and  profit,"  but  "has  a  direct  relation  to  ability  to 
raise  capital  and  provide  for  future  needs.”  For.  "  where  tlio 
prospect  of  net  tamings  is  uncertain,  there  is  a  risk  in  railroad 
investment  which  demands  a  high  rate  upon  loans  and  tiiukoti 
the  placing  of  new  stock  difficult."  "Assuming  that  tho  rail¬ 
roads  obtain  the  consent  of  I  lie  Commission  ami  are  able  to 
apply  the  5  per  cent,  to  not  less  than  SO  per  cent,  of  their  freight 
business,"  The  Wall  Street  Journal  figure*,  "the  result  will  Im» 
additional  liocrowiltg  power  to  the  extent  of  $800,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fifty-four  Eastern  roods,  and  to  tho  ex¬ 
tent  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000  for  all  the  railroads."  But  if  tho 
milmads  wuut  to  attract  investors,  advises  the  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican,  they  should  stop  their  cry  of  "wolf": 

“This  cry  of  ruin  to  railroad  corporations  unless  rates  were* 
promptly  raised  all  along  the  line,  so  industriously  circulated 
in  the  past  two  years  by  the  companies  themselves,  has  done 
much  to  arouse  distrust  of  railroad  securities  among  investors. 
The  railroad  financiers  doubtless  have  Imlieved  it  necessary  to 
depict  the  financial  pro*|>coU  of  the  carriers  in  dark  colors  in 
order  to  recure*  the  sup|N>rt  of  public  opinion  for  their  rate  pro¬ 
gram.  but  the  cry  has  been  like  u  two-edged  sword.  It  is  not 
niprol>able  that  as  much  apprehension  over  tho  future*  of  ruil- 
road  investments  among  people  of  pro|H*rty  Ims  boeu  caused 
by  the  lugubrious  outpouring.'  of  railroad  presidents  as  by  all 
the  attacks  from  muckrakers  and  unfriendly  law  makers." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


It  Is  hunt  to  recognize  a  Mexican  Oormamt  w  It  BaalM*  by. — \n» 
York  firming  Sun. 

Account  so  tn  Mr  Underwood's  warning  to  the  American  manufacturer. 
If  the  Tariff  Hill  smiles  you.  turn  tie*  other  cheek  Ibalon  Tianurlpi. 

THE  Knlclyh  AVtr*  and  Ohterrer.  we  suppose.  wilt  annoumv  that  John 
Pnm.y  Mltcbel  ha*  been  appointed  ollactor  of  the  left.— tWimMa  .Stair. 

Don’t  run  away  with  the  Ides  that 
tho  exprras  companies  bare  no  u*o 
fix  tho  (tareel  |»»l  They  arc  giving 
It  as  the  reason  why  their  tun*  should 
bo  reduced.  -Cleteland  Leader. 

UI'knta's  throat  to  lenore  our  en¬ 
voys  unless  we  nrugnln*  Ills  Govern¬ 
ment  looms  up  as  an  awful  menace  to  all 
citizen*  now  hunting  the  Job  of  envoy 
to  Mexico.  —New  York  firming  Sun. 

TUB  Brest  problem  or  nialntalnins 
1»*C®  by  l>attlc-«hl<M  Is  to  build  enough 
ships  for  defense  without  scaring  other 
folks  Into  building  a  Tew  more.  What’s 
tin-  answer?  Springfield  HrpublUan. 

In  being  flred  from  tlx  v lev*- presi¬ 
dency  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
the  venerable  I.yman  Abbott  Is  pay¬ 
ing  the  penally  of  the  company  that 
liekrv|>sln  the  Outlook  office. — Boston 
llerald. 

IN  spite  of  the  fart  that  the  militant 
suffragette*  tried  to  burn  Lloyd- 
George's  house,  he  voted  for  tlx 
Woman  Suffrage  Bill,  again  proving, 
arexmllng  to  Pankhurst  standards,  his 
utter  luck  of  principle  ami  good  faith. 

—Nat  York  World. 


tt’r.  know  It’s  tough,  hut  California  will  really  have  to  remain  In  the 
United  States. — Atlanta  Journal. 

AM>  l he  Japan.—  are  siltl  raising  strawlxrries  In  Callfornlul  Must  tills 
KrpuMk*  perish? — .Vrvr  York  World. 

Lira’s  little  Ironies  The  skins  of  100.000  animals  are  used  each  year 
for  the  cover*  of  Oxford  IllbUsL— ,Vrw  York  TrUgtaph. 

It  will  occasion  no  great  surprise 
here  that  tlx  French  record  tbs  work 
of  tin*  cubists  and  tho  futurists  ns 
fine  little  articles  for  exportation.— 
Chicago  Hecord-Herald. 
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at  times  it  would 


SEEM  AS  IF  HE  didn't. 

—  Fox  in  the  Chicago  filming  I'ust. 


Or  the  real  situation  In  Great  Brit* 
aln  the  public  can  have  no  adequate 
Me*  Mrs  Belmont  states  that  Em¬ 
meline  Pankhurst  Is  the  only  rvwtrw til¬ 
ing  Influence — lloilon  llrrald. 

BOMBSODT  has  Isen  no  cruel  as  to 
suggest  that  If  Secretary  Lane  rxnlly 
thinks  women  make  better  officials 
than  men  he  should  resign  In  favor 
or  one  or  them. — AW  York  llrrald. 

THE  English  militants  teem  to  be 
taboriug  under  the  delusion  that  the 
flre-lnstirunco  companhw  are  respou- 
slide  for  the  refusal  to  grant  them  tlx 
ballot. — Nett  York  firming  Sun. 

Mr.  Brm.KsON  I*  arranging  for  tho 
exanUtiation  of  all  fourth -cluss  post- 
ni.*tir<  that  were*  sheltered  by  the 
last  Taft  civil-service  order.  Pul 
none  but  Democrats  on  tho  examin¬ 
ing  boards.  Albert,  and  tell  them  to 
work  fast. — Houston  Post. 


Foreign  Comment 


THE  GERMAN  CROWN  PRINCE  ON  WAR 


RUSSIA 


THE  SON  OF  A  LION  mull  be  expected  to  roar, 

■ays  the  quaint  Persian  proverb,  and  the  Latin  poet  had 
the  same  idea  when  he  remarked  that  "  fierce  eagles  do 
not  begot  doves."  Frederick  William,  the  imperial  heir  of 
Germany,  has  exemplified  this  truth  by  his  recent  book,  whose 

titlo  may  be  translated  "Got-  ^ _ 

many  in  Arms."  According  to 
the  l*nnee.  "Germany  mu>(  si-  '-^■T 

»*)*  be  in  arm  a.  ”  an  wke  «»f  hi* 
imperial  father’s  injunction  al>out 
keeping  the  powder  dry  and  the 
saber  sharpened.  Some  may  think 

the  author  of  this  work  has  out-  '*  - 

lloroded  Ilerod  and  out-Wil-  ^  ±  - 

liamed  William  in  his  advocacy  ‘  i  ,*  *  '  ^ 

of  the  sword  as  the  best  arbiter  *  ‘V.'r'i 

in  international  disputes.  The  \  1  -A*  A 

Hague  Tribunal  is  swept  aside  as  *  , 
a  perch  of  idle  chatterers  and 

dreamers,  and  the  Hismurckinn  f  •  ^  m  yAT/r-Jj 

" blood  and  iron"  is  to  rule  the  I 
world.  Strangely  enough,  at  the 

same  time  his  father,  William  tub  urrman 

-  ii  ■  German  Chancellor— ••!»  loa 

II..  onoe  feared  by  the  nations  more 

as  "the  war  lord."  has  recently 

laid  aside  his  leonine  character.  He  gives  nothing  but  message* 
of  peace  to  the  nations,  and,  like  Snug,  the  joiner,  "will  aggra¬ 
vate  his  voice  so  that  he  will  roar  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove, 
an  ’twere  a  nightingale."  It  is.  in  fact,  only  the  ancient  spirit  of 
the  sire  that  seems,  in  a  more  violent  form,  to  have  passed  into 
the  son.  For  "Germany  in  Arms"  is  a  thoroughly  warlike  hook.  floods  the  country 

It  contains  some  twenty  flaming  _ 

pioturea  in  color,  in  which  scenes  ^ 

of  battle  and  victory  to  German 

arms  are  dramatically  portrayed.  J-  nfc 

historic  'I  ■'All 


In  his  chapter  on  the  royal  body-guards  of  the  Empire  we  mad: 

"Any  one  who  has  taken  part,  at  a  review,  in  a  cavalry  charge 
fed*  that  then-  is  nothing  in  the  world  mom  lieuutiful.  and  yet 
the  horweman  under  these  circumstances  feels  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  lacking.  He  feels  that  he  ought  to  have  at  the  end  of  this 

wild  charge  an  enemy  to  contend 

iwilh.  and  the  struggle  for  which 
fay  J  we  an*  all  being  trained,  the 

struggle  far  life. 

\  *  "How  many  times  during sueh 

K*  Mj  a  el  large  have  I  heard  with  my 

ears  the  appeal  of  u  comrade 
gulloping  by  my  si«lo:  ‘Don- 
nerwetter!  If  only  this  time  wo 
werv  doing  something  real.'  You 
I  •  '  ^***3  ■**  there  the  spirit  of  the  eav- 

-  *  r.  9  Fi  — 1  ulrvinan.  All  those  who  urn  gen- 

7 .  jH  ,,ino  ,n,°  feel  in  their 

L  .  TTfl  hearts  and  say  the  truth  of  the 

axiom,  Dulce  cl 


pro  pair ta 


Them  pictures  cover 
events  in  which  the  army  and  \  •« 

navy  of  Germany  appear  to  be 
quite  in  the  ascendent  through¬ 
out  history.  a-PX- 

The  tlllo-pogo  bears.  os  motto.  }y  1*; 
the  KaisiT's famous  1  Tin-  ’<5 

world  is  not.  mom  certainly  su|>- 
ported  by  the  shoulders  of  Atlas 
than  Germany  is  by  her  army 

and  nav>."  while  tbeth.*i««rf  hi*  ■  ■  /' 

argument  he  thus  expresses: 

G*.  .  i 

"Our  country  is  obliged  mom  "  'A 

than  any  other  country  i*i  place 
all  it*  in  it*  arm*- 

ments.  Set  in  the  center  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  is  badly  protected  by  its  ^ 
geographic  frontiers  and  is  m-  ^  |N 

garded  by  many  nations  without 

affection.  Upon  t  he  German  has  .  sho.tr  of  airships. 

Empire,  therefore,  is  imposed 
mom  emphatically  than  upon  any 

other  people  of  the  earth  the  sacred  duty  of  watching  carefully 
that  its  army  and  its  navy  l»c  always  prepared  to  meet  any 
attack  from  the  outside.  It  is  only  by  reliance  upon  our  brave 
sword  that  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  that  place  in  the 
sunlight  which  we  ought  to  occupy,  and  which  the  world  does 
not  seem  very  willing  to  accord  us." 


/.  -NiMCy  "We  think  it  regrettable  that 
%  '  'UM  at  the  moment  when  the  Halkau 

, ^  a ,  I  crisis  has  reached  its  eulminat- 

etiee  of  ambassador*  at  London 

tablish  pi>ace.  the  heir  to  the 
In*' Cl  1  throne  -liouM  come  out  with  a 

book  whose  olijeei  i*  i  he  glorifi- 

'•a lion  of  war.  Thai  the  Crow n 

Prince,  who  is  thirty  vearsold  and 
E  AIB  full  of  life,  should  thrust  upon 

_  .  ,h.  rr  in  i  ,*M>  officers  who  are  his  comrades 
■  cranny  ns.  n.  f,i«  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of 

— FUchirao  (Turin).  existence  is  nothing  at  all  im¬ 

proper.  but  that  he  causes  sueh  a 
book  as  this  to  be  published  at  a  time  when  the  international 
situation  has  become  threatening  seems  to  us  to  ronstitute  an 
attempt  at  making  a  public  manifesto  which  the  German  people 
will  not  endure  without  strong  protestations." 


The  Berliner  Tageblall  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  German 
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journalism.  It  assumes  to  be  rather  a  cosmopolitan  than  a 
merely  national  organ.  A  fierce  opposition  to  the  Government 
and  its  measures  characterizes  its  utterances.  At  the  same 
time  it  sympathizes  with  France,  and  shows  an  evident  leaning 
toward  the  demands  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Yet  its  editor  speaks 
with  a  good  deal  of  reserve  about  the  literary  venture  of  l*rinoe 
Frederick  William,  and  tries  by  subtile  innuendo  to  shift  the 
responsibility  upon  Chancellor  Bet hmann-I loll wee,  who  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  fire-eater  himself.  The  TageblaU  remarks: 

"Nothing  is  doubtless  more  natural  than  that  a  young  officer 
should  thus  speak  with  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  and  quote 
when  he  can  do  so  a  line  of  Horace.  But  this  warlike  excitement 
scents  to  us  regrettable  when  such  an  officer  is  the  Prince  Im¬ 
perial.  and  when  such  utterances,  likely  to  be  read  by  the  whole 
world,  are  published  at  a  moment  when  the  European  horizon 
is  heavy  with  clouds.  The  Emperor  would  not  be  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  such  words  excepting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor.  Has  the  Prince  Imperial  the  right  to  deliver  them? 
Will  the  Chancellor  support  him  in  his  actions?" 

But  what  conservative  paper  in  Berlin  could  help  throwing 
bouquets  and  passing  compliments  to  this  "literary  soldier 
boy,"  as  the  Socialists  stylo  his  Imperial  Highness.  We  are  not. 
therefore,  surprized  to  read  in  Thr  Pott  (Berlin),  the  organ  of  the 
pan-Germanists  and  the  army,  the  following  encomiastic  word*: 

"The  Crown  Prince  has  spoken  exactly  as  a  future  Emperor 
ought  to  do,  and  we  hope  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  •  igur 
of  the  heir  to  the  throno  will  arrive  at  complete  maturity,  and 
that  no  foreign  infiuonce  will  In*  allowed  to  dwarf  it  In  fore 
it  reoehes  iU  full  development.  There  is  no  other  cause  for 
anxiety  so  long  ns  we  see  how  deeply  rooted  are  the  noble  con¬ 
victions  of  tho  Crown  Prince." 

Still  more  emphatic  is  the  express  approval  of  the  iJtuhche 
Taget  '/.eilumj  (Berlin),  organ  of  the  Agrarian  party: 

"  Drnvo!  Everybody  who  has  in  his  veins  n  drop  of  German 
blood,  or  a  spark  of  German  military*  enthusiasm  in  his  heart, 
will  applaud  the  virile  words  of  the  heir  to  the  throne." — Trans- 
lotion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


INDIA’S  COTTON  FIGHT  WITH  BRITAIN 

OT  LESS  than  SI  l5.lW0.ntM  a  year  is  paid  by  tho 
natives  of  British  India  for  foreign-made  cotton  fabrics. 
India  has  now  determined  that  this  enormous  sum 
sluill  not  go  out  of  the  country.  She  will  build  her  own  mills 
and  spin  her  own  eloth.  This  is  bod  new  s  for  Isuteashire,  which 
has  hitherto  imported  raw  eotton  from  India  and  sent  it  back 
to  Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  printed  or  plain  fabrics  of  tho 
loom.  But  times  have  changed,  says  Saint  Nihal  Singh  in  the 
Loti'lon  Magatiiie,  and  "ns  year  by  year  the  smoke  curling 
from  the  chimneys  of  Indian  eotton-milb  increases  in  volume, 
it  writes  the  doom  of  Ismeashire  against  the  industrial  firmament 
in  characters  so  block  and  so  bold  that  he  who  runs  may  read 
the  decree  of  the  Fall's." 

How  the  cot  ton- weaving  activities  of  the  great  Asiatic  penin¬ 
sula  have  developed  is  thus  summarized: 

"An  idea  of  the  gigantic  strides  that  the  Indian  cotton-mill 
industry  has  taken  «*nn  be  formed  by  studying  the  figure*  for 
the  last  generation.  In  1880-81  there  were  65  cotton-mills, 
containing  1.434.36!  spindles  and  12,739  looms,  and  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  46.630  men.  Twenty  years  later  the  numl-t  of 
spindles  and  looms  had  more  than  trebled.  During  the  next 
decade  progress  was  made  at  a  still  more  prodigious  pace,  and 
in  1909-10  the  number  of  mills  had  grown  to  be  210.  with 
5,773.824  spindles,  74.585  looms,  giving  employment  to  215.- 
‘119  persons,  and  producing  .593.206,85.5  pounds  of  yam  anil 
215,300.901  pounds  of  eloth.  During  1911-12  the  Indian  mills 
consumed  0,000.000  hundredweight  out  of  the  14.tWJ0.tl00  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  cotton  India  had  produced  during  that  year. 

"The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  industry  has  already  enabled 
the  Indian  cotton  magnates  almost  completely  to  rout  l-ancashire 
out  of  one  large  corner  of  the  Indian  market.  No  longer  does 


Manchester  ship  to  Hindustan  much  of  the  coarse  cloth  which 
the  natives  annually  consume  by  the  million  pounds.  This  de¬ 
mand  is  now  largely  met  by  the  Indian  power-mills  and  by  the 
native  hand-looms,  which  employ  two  and  three-quarter  millions 
of  men,  or  really  three  film's  as  many  people,  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  weavers  work  alongside  of  them." 

The  favoring  of  India-made  cotton  stuffs  is  a  patriotic  but 
not  a  seditious  movement.  The  sentiment  of  the  Hindu,  whilo 
warmly  urging  him  to  hack  his  fellow  countryman  in  a  trade  war, 
is  not  prompted  by  animosity  against  the  British  raj.  says  Mr. 
Singh.  To  quote  his  words: 

"Hindustan  is  in  no  mood  to  exult.  Altho  it  knows  that  tho 
goal  is  yet  far  distant,  it  is  marching  enthusiastically  to  that  end, 
never  lagging  a  step  to  gain  a  brief  respite,  so  consumed  is  it 
with  the  passion  to  beat  Iancashire. 

"The  all-oonquering  character  of  this  enthusiasm  is  best  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  many  Indians  to-day  arc  preferring  to 
wear  comparatively  coarse  eloth  made  in  their  own  land,  and  are 
even  willing  to  pay  more  for  it  than  they  would  he  charged  for 
finer  fahric  made  in  I-ancashire.  This  sentiment,  known  as 
•Swadeshi' — literally  ’Own  Country,'  meaning  the  patronago 
of  home  products — is  actually  building  a  substitute  for  a  high- 
tariff  wall  to  protrot  the  nativo  mill  industry — a  rampart  in¬ 
visible  to  the  eye,  but  none  the  less  effective.  It  bears  not  the 
least  impress  of  sedition,  but  is  purely  patriotic,  calculated  to 
provide  protection  for  an  industry  which  India,  on  account  of 
her  political  impotence,  can  not  vouchsafe  it." 


WOMAN’S  CENTURY  IN  TURKEY 

WK  OFTEN  HEAR  that  the  twentieth  century  into 
1k»  woman's  century.  Certainly  women's  colleges, 
women's  clubs,  anil  women's  professional  life  have 
raised  the  gentler  sex.  as  it  used  to  be  styled,  into  great  eminence 
on  the  stage  of  life.  Tho  ground  on  which  female  emancipation 
has  l»een  built  is  education.  The  leaders  of  Turkish  thought  nro 
beginning  to  realize  this  and  to  discover  the  flower  that  educated 
women  can  pomnw  in  serving  society  and  their  country.  Thus 
Ahmed  Jevdot  Bey,  writing  from  Vienna  to  tho  Ikdatn  (Constan¬ 
tinople),  makes  an  earnest  plea  for  the  education  of  his  Turkish 
sisters,  whose  industry  and  quickness  to  learn  he  fully  appreciates. 
They  are  not  the  dreaming,  useless  slave*  they  used  to  be,  ho 
says,  or  the  "hired  animalisms"  of  the  harem  and  the  bazar;  they 
are  potentially  noble,  sensible,  and  intellectual  creatures,  that 
IS.  if  they  1h<  pro|*eriy  educated  and  trained.  He  believes  that 
they  sis-  Turkey’s  present  position  more  clearly  than  the  men 
do.  and  are  quite  capable  of  lending  a  hand  to  extricate  their 
country  from  utter  ruin.  To  quote: 

"We  have  all  heard  that  in  Euro  pi’  the  same  care  is  given  to 
the  education  of  girls  us  to  that  of  boys.  Here  in  Vienna,  not 
only  i*  woman  the  mother  of  humanity.  She  is  often  obliged  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  both  father  and  mother.  The  men  can  not 
alone  meet  all  their  own  needs;  the  woman  has  to  work  with  tho 
man  to  earn  money  to  supply  the  family  want*.  We  shall  soon 
feel  the  same  necessity.  True,  with  us  village  women  work  in 
fields  as  well  as  men;  bolter,  sometimes,  as  they  do  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  But  in  our  cities  women  have  no  well-defined  work 
to  do.  even  when  they  faro  the  need  of  some  remunerative  toil. 
We  can  claim  that  those  of  our  women  who  have  received  Homo 
degree  of  education  do  cherish  the  desire  of  improvement.  Whore 
this  desire  exists  among  them,  it  is  kroner  than  that  of  tho 
men.  Mussulman  girls  and  women  have  a  strong  desire  for 
mental  and  moral  advance.  They  recognize  the  need  of  the  time 
fur  mental  and  moral  uplift  of  their  sex.  They  see  this  dearly 
in  the  lurid  light  of  the  calamities  that  have  befallen  their 
country,  even  where  the  men  are  unmoved.  They  have  more 
feeling,  they  understand  the  truth  of  the  situation  better." 

Turkish  women  have  long  Iron  misunderstood  in  Europe  by 
those  who  have  read  only  of  their  dancing  and  their  seraglio  life. 
This  writer  here  vindicates  his  countrywomen  from  the  charges 
of  inferiority  in  the  following  words: 

"Certain  young  women  from  among  us  who  have  received  a 
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Nikita  and  Albania 
Were  fighting  for  the  prize. 

Then  up  step*  Mr.  Austria 
And  at  Nikita  fllr* 

And  carrion  off  the  cattle,  to  Albania's  surprize. 

While  old  Nikita  out  of  breath  and  tors  tU  combat  Ik 

—Ait*)  (Ro me) 


a  rr.sinr  a  por  ms  cap. 

Thb  Victor  or  Scutau  I  to  Austria) — "Of  course  you  can 
make  me  put  your  tail-feather  back  again,  but  It'll  never  feel  quit® 
the  same."  —Punch  (London). 


SCUTARI. 


MOXTKXKOHOS  It  OCR  OP  TRII  RPM 

King  Nicholas  at  Cettlnjo  with  a  captured  Turkish  Hag  and  Hr*  keys  «rf  .Roitari  ritadri 

In  his  hands. 


t  ■  »  VUl 


Tr>iiiK  to  nauM-Uate  a  I  toy  <l>  Ihk  of  aUrvaUon  In 
a  Scutari  NraL 


good  education  have  developed  exceptional  personalities.  I 
have  great  hope  of  our  women. 

"A  perfectly  ignorant  girl  from  Anatolia  was  received  aa 
servant  into  the  house  of  a  Turkish  Hey  who  had  a  German  wife. 
Iu  one  year  this  girl  not  only  learned  to  do  well  even  the  most 
difficult  work  of  the  household,  hut  learned  German  so  as  to  be 
quite  free  in  understanding  and  speaking  the  language.  The 


lady  exprest  to  me  her  deep  regret  at  the  lark  of  schools  for 
Turkish  girls,  such  as  are  found  everywhere  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
pity  our  men  have  failed  to  see  the  great  advantage  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  for  our  girls.  It  is  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  fathom  the  needs  of  our  social  life.  Not  only  for  the 
training  of  our  children,  but  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  n*- 
quiroments  of  our  social  and  political  life,  it  is  a  vital  necessity 
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that  our  women  he  educated.  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention 
of  our  women  to  this,  viz.,  don’t  let  them  wait  for  the  men  to 
do  this  or  that  for  them;  let  them  undertake  some  organization 
themselves,  howovor  small.  Let  those  of  some  means  join  to¬ 
gether  to  secure  education  for  poor  but  worthy  girls.  We  can’t 
establish  great  educational  institutions  for  girls  as  they  do  in 
Europe,  but  we  can  begin  with  little  things." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OUR  RAILROAD  INVASION  OF  SOUTH 

AMERICA 

HE  MAN  who  remarked  that  if  he  could  make  thn 
songs  of  a  people,  he  didn't  care  who  made  their  laws, 
might,  revise  his  observation  to-day  to  read:  “let  me 
build  the  railroads,  ships,  and  harbors  of  a  country,  and  the 
government  of  the  region  is  of  no  importance  to  me."  Tho 
United  States,  at  any  rati-,  is  accused  of  acting  up  to  this  theory 
in  promoting  the  transimrtation  facilities  of  the  Ibero-American 
states  of  this  continent,  and  Mr.  Jam***  Farrell.  President  of 
the  United  Klnti*  Steel  Corporation,  recently  testified  before 
the  ( I  overt!  men  t  Commissioner*  that  this  enrpomtion  within 
the  Iasi  eight  year*  "furnished  the  steel  for  every  zti*cl  structure 
that  has  been  built  in  Duenna  Aires,"  and  this  too  "in  com¬ 
petition  with  (iurman,  English,  and  French  oora|>etitor*." 
Fears  are  expre*t  by  Prof.  Vicente  (lay  in  the  HapaHn  Modirna 
(Madrid)  that  these  South  American  states,  under  the  influence 
of  a  "Yankee  Railway  Trust,"  are  vast  slipping  into  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  mere  commercial  anil  industrial  colonic*  of  the  Northern 
Republic, 

The  professor  dwells  with  deep  feeling  *»n  the  point  that  tho 
capitalists  of  the  United  State*  have  aiMwceded  where  British 
enpilalists  failed  in  providing  adequate  railway  communication 
for  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru.  The  difficulties  of  a 
mountainous  country  and  the  hostility  of  tho  al*»riginM  do- 
lerrcd  the  English.  On  this  point  wo  read: 

"The  activities  of  the  United  States  in  l^itin  America  have 
resulted  in  something  more  than  territorial  annexation  at  the 
expense  of  the  Spanish  colonies  and  the  countries  comprized  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  I .at  in  republic*.  Tho  imperialism  of 
North  America  is  of  a  far  more  extensive  character,  and  at  tho 
same  time  that  it  realizes  these  territorial  annexations  it  gives 
n  great  impulse  to  North  American  economic  expansion  which, 
penetrating  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  tends 
to  absorb  these  regions  and  make  them  it*  own  economic  terri¬ 
tories." 

This  penetration  has  been  slow  and  difficult,  owing  to  causes 
thus  outlined: 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  the  republics  of  South  America 
failed  nt  flrst  to  become  subject  to  the  penetration  of  the  United 
States.  The  geographical  character  of  the  country,  in  tho  flrst 
place,  rendered  the  greater  part  of  it  inaccessible.  At  first  the 
pampas  alone  wore  found  suitable  for  colonization  aud  railroad 
building.  The  greatest  I.a  tin- American  states.  Brazil.  Argen¬ 
tina.  ('bile,  and  Peru,  with  their  vast  tahlo-land*  and  mountain 
chains,  presented  serious  barrier*  against  railroad  building. 
On  the  other  hand,  political  ferments,  by  interrupting  the  course 
of  national  development,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Ibero- 
American  colonies,  in  which  to  some  extent  handittism  was  the 
prevailing  power,  to  develop  on  any  large  scale  their  respective 
natural  economic  resourci*." 

The  English  were  the  first  to  build  railways  in  Brazil.  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile,  and  Peru.  Their  object  was  to  exploit  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  country.  But  they  found  the  region  of  the  hinter¬ 
land  practically  inaccessible.  As  we  are  told: 

“The  first  railroad  builder*  in  the  four  go-al.-st  South  Amer¬ 
ican  states  were  foreigners,  and  the  lines  were  managed  by  the 
English.  The  countries  comprized  in  these  republics  contained 
deposits  and  productions  of  the  highest  value,  such  as  rubber 
and  niter,  which  offered  such  inducements  as  ar»u*d  a  keen 
spirit  of  exploration.  But  that  part  of  the  continent  was  but 


slowly  and  with  difficulty  colonized,  as  is  proved  by  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Indians  of  Pieolmnyo.  who  were  only  partially 
subjugated  when  Chaco  was  annexed  by  Argentina.  This  is 
confirmed  hv  the  fact  that  in  1911  the  explorers  of  the  province 
of  Matin  Grosso,  in  Brazil,  near  Bolivia,  were  received  with  a 
shower  of  arrows  from  the  indigenes." 

The  Americans  of  the  North,  however,  overcame  all  these 
obstacles  aud  actually  became  the  railroad  king*  of  the  Latin 
republics.  This  is  how  it  came  to  pass,  according  to  Professor 

Gay> 

"The  United  States  exploiters  showed  themselves  much  more 
pertinacious  in  their  activities,  and  in  South  America  they 
formed  the  design  of  completing  an  international  communica¬ 
tion  by  rail  between  all  the  countries  comprized  in  that  vast 
American  region.  Nor  did  they  neglect  to  employ  moral 
influences,  for  the  officer  of  tho  American  Republic  at.  Washing¬ 
ton  instituted  an  active  pan-American  propaganda  whom*  success 
will  sooner  or  later  Im*  felt.  Every  year  the  commercial  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  United  Stat***  start  tor  South  America.  Industrial 
worker*.  Yankee  engineer*  and  speculators  join  such  millions. 
Their  capitalists  plan  the  acquisition  of  Brazilian  mountains  of 
iron,  the  installation  of  immense  ice  plants  in  Uruguay,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  navigation  company  which  will  maintain  tho 
traffic  between  port*  in  North  und  South  America. ” 

This  writer  t  hen  enumerates  t  he  American  companies  which  are 
to  o|MTate  in  South  America  viz:  "The  Society  of  the  Port  of 
l*aru"  ut  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon;  the  "Brazil  Railway  Com¬ 
pany."  connecting  Brazil  and  the  state* of  Rio  do  Janeiro.  Tim 
length  of  this  read  is  to  l«c  A, 700  miles.  The  navigation  of  tho 
Amazon  is  to  In-  in  t  he  hands  of  t  he  American*  who  have  ohtainisl 
large  territorial  eoneewu on*  for  t  heir"  Amazon  Land  and  (  oloni na¬ 
tion  Company."  The  "  Itoliviu Central  Railway  "  und  tho  "Ar¬ 
gentina  Railway"  are  also  American  cor|>omtinn*.  The  capital 
of  the  Brazil  and  Argentina  Railways  amounts  to  $A0,(MNM>00. 
Such  is,  in  outline,  the  American  Railway  Trust  in  the  Lit  in 
republics,  and  this  writer  continues: 

"It  is  clear  that  this  trust  dominates  the  International  re¬ 
lation*  between  tho  capital  cities  of  South  America  and  thn 
Atlantic  region*. 

"So  far  the  railroad  trust  docs  not  np|>rar  to  he  lient  oil 
hostile  invasion.  The  excuse  given  for  its  existence  is  the  dis¬ 
connectedness  of  the  inland  line*.  The  trust  aim*  at  unifying 
these  and  f**reing  even  tho  state  roods  lo  come  within  its  sphere 
of  operation.  After  conquering  the  eastern  part  of  South 
America  the  trust  intends  to  penetrate  the  table-land*  of  the 
center,  and  those  sloping  to  the  Pacific.  At  present  tile 
object  of  it*  operation*  comprize*  Chile.  Bolivia,  and  Peru. 
It  lias  already  announced  it*  intention  of  absorbing  the  lines 
of  Peru." 

The  Professor  concludes  hi*  essay  in  a  somewhat  foreboding 
tone  a*  follow*: 

"Thepubliei*t*and  St  a  teamen  or  South  America  have  exprest. 
scriou*  suspicions  a*  lo  the  final  result  of  the  exploitation*  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  North  American  trust.  The  Dia.  of  Valparaiso, 
has  again  and  again  declared  that  the  railroad*  of  South  America 
should  l»c  constructed  bv  the  South  Americans  themselves  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  land-grabbing  and  self-interested  in- 
termed  iari«*<.  For  this  Yank***  penetration  into  the  south 
has  taken  a  special  form  which  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
national  life  of  the  country.  There  was  held  out  the  promise 
of  n  great  advance  in  trade,  a  great  advantage  from  the  commerce 
between  South  America  and  the  United  States.  There  is,  never¬ 
theless.  the  danger  that  the  I Iwro-American  states  will  gain  but 
a  trifling  profit  from  the  course  things  are  taking.  Indeed, 
gn  at  works  of  public  convenience,  particularly  railroads,  are  tho 
wry  life-spring  of  society;  they  become  the  most,  powerful 
promoters  of  great  activ  ities.  They  should  be  operated  as  na¬ 
tional  institutions,  not  by  private  companies,  and  owned,  if 
possible,  by  the  state.  If  the  great  network  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion  hetwiva  the  South  American  states  I**  relinquished  to  tho 
Yankees,  they  will  l*>  found  eventually  to  control  the  economic* 
life  of  the  nations,  and  turn  the  countries  thus  controlled  into 
mete  colonies  of  the  North  American  monopolists." — Trans - 
lalmn  made  for  TiiK  Literary  Digest. 


DR.  FRIEDMANN'S 

WHAT  SHALL  IT  PROFIT  a  man  if  he  min  two 
million  dollars  and  lose  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  scientific  associates?  Some  one  is  evidently  will¬ 
ing  to  gamble  on  the  success  of  Dr.  Friedmann's  vaccine;  hut 
the  exact  type  of  success  ou  which  the  money  is  staked  s*vms  to 
be  in  doubt.  To  judge  from  the  medical  journals,  it  is  not  of 
the  scientific  variety.  "Too  much  publicity."  seems  to  be  the 
verdict  of  the  profession  on  Dr.  Friedmann's  treatment.  It  may 
\h>  a  great  discovery,  they  say;  Dr.  Friedmunn  may  be  able  and 
honcet — but  the  "continuous  performance.”  as  one  medical 
paper  calls  it.  of  newspaper  notoriety  that  we  have  been  witness¬ 
ing  in  the  case  is  not  reassuring.  To  crown  all.  Dr.  John  F. 
Anderson,  director  of  one  of  the  Government  laliorntones,  and 
Dr.  A.  M.  Stimson,  a  naval  surgeon,  detailed  to  watch  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Friedmann's  patients,  in  a  report  made  on  May  9  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  announce,  as  quoted  iu  the  doily  press  of  that  date,  that 
"  tho  facts  do  not  justify  that  confidence  in  the  remedy  which  has 
been  inspired  by  wid«*-*pread  publicity."  The  Government  in¬ 
vestigation  is  yet  unfinished,  and  this  report  must  of  course  not 
bo  regarded  os  final. 

Several  recent  medical  journals  give  more  or  less  extended 
historic*  of  tho  Friedmann  treatment  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 
American  Medicine  (New  York)  says  that  whatever  its  value 
may  bo,  the  doctor  "has  outraged  every  souse  of  professional 
propriety  und  abused  in  tho  most  astounding  manner  tho 
courtesios  and  considerations  extended  to  him."  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  calls  the  episode  "a 
disgraceful  piece  of  commercialism."  The  Medical  Record 
uses  milder  language,  but  is  of  opinion  that  "the  results  [of  the 
treatment]  have  not  been  at  all  satisfactory— except  to  Dr. 
Friedmann."  American  Medicine  treats  tho  history  of  tho  mat¬ 
ter  as  follows,  to  quote  a  paragraph  here  and  then*: 

"Dr.  Friedmann  may  Ik-  honest.  His  intentions  may  be  of 
the  In-St.  His  professional  ideals  may  be  of  the  highest.  He 
may  can-  nothing  for  money.  lie  may  have  a  gn*at  and  noble 
mission  which  he  aims  to  fulfil  for  suffering  humanity.  He  may 
bo  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  his  remedy.  Finally, 
ho  may  bo  all— ns  a  man  and  as  a  physician— that  his  sup¬ 
porters  claim  that  ho  is.  Hut  one  thing  is  certain,  if  he  had  de- 
liberately  gone  to  work  to  repudiate  the  good  reputation  mud 
character  given  him  by  his  friends,  anil  justify  the  suspicious  of 
his  bitterest  enemies,  ho  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  con¬ 
sistent  course  than  the  one  he  lias  followed  during  the  past 
month . 

"It  may  he  that  Dr.  Friedmann  has  a  different  way  of  mani¬ 
festing  his  likes  and  dislikes  than  the  ordinary  physician.  Thus 
his  sudden  loss  of  interest  in  the  cases  he  was  treating  under 
Government  scrutiny  and  equally  sudden  trip  to  Providence. 
R.  I.,  may  have  indicated  his  lack  of  business  acumen  or  his  com¬ 
plete  indifference  to  the  call  of  opportunity.  That  Rhode 
Island  was  the  only  near-bv  State  that  would  allow  patients  to 
force  Dr.  Friedmann  to  take  their  money  was  only  a  strange 
coincidence.  It  was  certainly  sad.  moreover,  after  Dr.  Fried¬ 
mann  had  fought  so  hard  against  going  to  Providence,  that  he 
had  to  remain  there  for  so  many  days  at  the  mercy  of  patients 
who,  in  spite  of  his  most  strenuous  efforts,  would  not  let  him 
treat  them  until  ho  had  accepted  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars. 

.  .  .  The  anguish  and  suffering  Dr.  Friedmann  was  forced  to 
undergo,  with  money  constantly  being  offered  to  him,  can  easily 
be  understood. 

"Then,  crudest  act  of  all.  Dr.  Friedmann  has  had  $125,000 
cash  and  $1,800,000  in  stock  forced  upon  him  for  the  American 
rights  to  his  remedy,  and  this  in  spite  of  his  repeated  intention 
of  giving  it  to  the  profession!  .  .  .  Sad.  sad  is  the  picture  of  Dr. 
Friedmann  trying  to  give  his  remedy  away,  and  not  only  being 
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denied  this  happiness  but  being  forced  against  his  will  to  accept 
so  much  -money  for  it . 

"The  more  we  consider  the  'grand  finale*  of  the  Friedmann 
drama — we  refrain  from  referring  to  it.  as  a  comedy — the  more  we 
can  appreciate  Dr.  Friedmann’s  talents.  It  wax  certainly  a 
stroke  of  genius  to  consummate  the  sale  of  his  remedy  before  its 
efficacy  was  established,  but  the  real  hand  of  the  artist  was 
shown  in  collecting  $125,000  cash  on  delivery.  Our  only  hope 
is  that  those  who  bought  what  Dr.  Friedmann  had  to  sell  will 
find  that  it  can  stand  the  acid  test.  Hut  like  the  canny  Scot, 
*we  hae  our  doots.  we  bae  our  doota."’ 

The  famous  cash  harvests  of  former  "  cures  "  now  hid  fuir  to 
be  exceeded,  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  The  Journal  of  the  A  mcri- 
ean  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  May  3).  Says  this  journal: 

"The  American  medical  profession  has  listened  to  the  clainis 
of  Friedmaqn  with  an  open  mind.  It  lias  waited  patiently  for 
him  to  prove  his  claims  and  to  show  his  real  intentions.  To 
wait  longer  is  now  unnecessary.  At  present  its  most  pressing 
duty  is  to  lay  the  facta  before  the  public  through  the  agency  by 
which  Friedmann  has  so  shrewdly  scoured  the  free  advertising, 
from  which  he  is  preparing  to  reap  his  golden  harvest.  A  united 
movement  to  warn  the  people  on  this  important  question  will, 
we  are  sure,  meet  *  ith  a  cordial  response  from  the  same  agency 
— the  American  proas.  Even  if  it  should  ever  merit  scientific 
classification  among  the  many  more  or  less  helpful  method*  of 
treatment,  the  sensational  publicity  that  has  been  given  this 
vaunted  'cure'  adds  one  more  disgraceful  chapter  to  the  history 
of  the  exploitation  of  the  sick  for  profit. 

"We  can  disregard  the  fact  that  the  remedy  is  a  secret  one: 
we  can  ignore  the  unethical  and  dishonorable  conduct  of  Fried¬ 
mann  as  a  physician;  we  can  even  forget  the  possible  danger 
that  lies  in  his  treatment;  we  can  lot  all  this  pass.  Hut  one  fact 
stands  out  clearly  and  should  Im-  emphasis'd:  Friedmann  has 
presented  no  proof,  no  scientific  evidence,  clinical  or  otherwise, 
to  justify  the  chum  that  ho  has  developed  a  cure  for  consumption." 

Says  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  May  3)  iu  its  editorial 
column: 

"When  Dr.  Friedmann  first  came  to  New  York,  wo  thought  ho 
bad  been  ill  advised,  but  we  were  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
ride  of  ethics;  we  now  see.  looking  at  it  from  an  entirely  different 
ride,  that  he  has  been  very  well  ad  vised. 

"Whether  the  purchasers  of  this  secret  remedy  have  l>een 
equally  well  advised  time  will  show.  .  .  .  The  results  of  the  New 
York  experiment*  would  hardly  seem  to  warrant  an  outlay  of 
$125.1X10  for  the  Friedmann  secret,  but  then  the  stulT  has  been 
widely  advertised  and  moribund  consumptive*  are  ho|H*ful  and 
credulou*.  Then*  has.  as  yet.  been  no  official  report  on  the  ex¬ 
periment*  with  the  turtle  liacillus  culture  in  the  hospitals  in  this 
city,  but  it  is  very  generally  known  among  medical  men,  if  not 
among  the  laity,  that  the  results  have  been  not  at  nil  satisfactory 
— except  to  Dr.  Friedmann.  Reports  from  Hcrlin  also  are  very 
far  from  giving  support  to  the  earlier  statements  that  the  patients 
treated  there  are  doing  well.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  are  stated  to  be*  doing  very  ill.  One  at  the  reported  eases, 
indeed,  is  of  most  serious  import,  and  it  at  once  brings  up  tho 
question  whether  the  turtle  bacillus  is  as  innocuous  as  Fried¬ 
mann  has  claimed  and  as  has  been  generally  believed  — ap¬ 
parently  only  on  his  xay-eo.  This  ease,  referred  to  by  corre¬ 
spondents  of  theXoufArrn  California  Practitioner  and  the  Lancet- 
Clinic.  was  that  of  one  of  those  who  died  after  treatment  with  tho 
Friedmann  vaccine.  The  autopsy  showed  that  he  hud  miliary 
tuberculosis,  and  fresh  tubercl«*s  were  found  in  the  gluteal 
muscles,  where  the  injection  of  the  assumed  nonvirulent  bacilli 
had  been  made,  and  also  in  the  glands  receiving  the  lymph  from 
that  region,  hut  the  corresponding  parts  on  the  opposite  side, 
where  no  injection  had  been  made,  were  free  from  tubercles. 
Only  one  of  Friedmann's  New  York  patients,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  yet  died." 

Mr.  Moritz  Eisner,  who  gave  Dr.  Friedmann  the  S125,(XJ0 
check  for  his  secret,  considers  these  criticisms  unjust,  and  says 
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that  all  great  medical  discoveries  in  the  past  have  met  the  same 
kind  of  opposition.  •  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  Jenner?"  he  asked 
a  New  York  Tribune  reporter.  “And  don’t  you  remember  the 
great  opposition  that  diphtheria  antitoxin  had  at  first?" 

Dr.  Friedmann  himself  says  in  a  public  stat.-nj.-nt  that  ho 
could  not  distribute  his  vaccine  broadcast  because  it  can  be  ad¬ 
ministered  only  by  physicians  specially  trained  for  it.  Hence  the 
plan  for  a  chain  of  institutes  "where  the  vaccine  can  be  freshly 
prepared  and  administered  and  where  all  poor  patients  may  bo 
treated  free  of  cliarge.”  Further,  he  declares: 

"As  to  the  charge  of  commercialism.  I  need  only  refer  to  what 
Dr.  Ehrlich  stated  in  a  recently  re|H>rtcd  interview:  *  I  have  never 
been  able  to  figure  out  how  suffering  humanity  benefits  from 
the  fact  that  the  discoverer  of  any  given  remedy  emerge*  from 
his  work  empty-handed.’  Nor  do  I  foci  it  neeemary  to  apologize 
for  having  thus  taken  the  same  position  as  such  men  as  Dr. 
Elirlich.  thu-noted  disooverer'of  salvarsan.  and  Professor  Behring, 
whose  antitoxin  for  diphtheria  has  robbed  that  dread  disease  of 
its  terrors. 

"I  only  repeat  that  public  opinion  should  l*>  based  on  an 
actual  demonstration  of  facts,  and  I  ask  for  nothing  more  than 
forbearance  until  the  present  hysteria  of  criticism  has  passed  and 
until  tho  caws  treated  by  me  have  been  repeatedly  and  im¬ 
partially  examined. 

"As  to  the  preliminary  United  State*  Government  report 
published  in  tho  papers.  I  can  only  say  that  the  physicians  who 
made  it  have  my  utmost  respect,  and  I  am  certain  that  when  tho 
time  for  the  complete  test  of  mv  vaccine  has  passed,  these  gentle¬ 
men,  as  well  as  the  medical  fraternity  in  general,  will  share  my 
convietions  us  to  its  merits." 


IS  THE  X-RAY'S  MYSTERY  SOLVED? 

HAT  IS  the  Kflntgen  ray.  and  just  how  is  it  related 
to  the  ordinary  light-rn.v?  Familiar  os  we  an*  coming 
to  Ik*  with  this  wonderful  discovery,  men  of  science 
have  not  b«s-u  able  to  agree  on  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
Tho  many  or  them  have  Iss-n  sun*  that  they  know,  their  fingers 
havo  point«*d  in  diffen-nt  din-ctions.  To  some,  tho  x-ray  has 
lHM*n  a  light-ray  of  very  short  wave  length;  to  others  it  has  been 
merely  a  writ's  of  shocks  or  pulse*  that  could  hardly  rank  as  a 
wave  at  all.  The  objection  to  considering  it  a  ray  of  light,  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  that  light  waves  may  always  ho 
made  to  interfere,  or  cancel  each  other,  and  hitherto  no  one  has 
suecreded  in  causing  x-rays  to  do  this. 

Now,  however,  two  English  professors  report  that  they  have 
obtained  interference  by  using  the  cleavage  plan.**  of  crystal*  a* 
rellecting  surface*.  If  their  interpretation  of  their  results  should 
meet  with  general  acceptance,  the  mystery  of  the  Rontgcn  ray 
may  be  considered  as  solvi-d.  We  quote  below  from  an  editorial 
in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York.  April  19).  Says  this  paper 
in  Kultttaneo: 

"Experiment*  made  within  the  last  few  months  on  the  n- 
fioclion  of  x-rays  from  cleavage  planes  of  crystals,  ba^-d  on  the 
theory’  that  nnturnl  elouvage  planes  approximate  to  that  molec¬ 
ular  di-gree  of  smoothness  necessary  fur  the  reflation  of  ex¬ 
tremely  short  wave-lengths,  have  proved  nuceessful.  and  for  the 
first  time  definite  and  well-marked  reflection  of  the  x-ra\*  has 
l*een  secured.  In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Physical 
Society  ill  Ixindon.  Professors  Itarkla  and  Martvn  pr.--.-nt.s1  tin* 
results  of  a  further  extension  of  this  line  of  work.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  actual  character  of  the 
x-rays  has  Im-cii  a  puzzle  from  the  very  Ix-ginning  of  experiments 
with  them.  They  have  Ih-cii  in  turu  supposed  to  be  eketro- 
magnetic  disturbances  of  enormously  small  wave-length,  physical 
emission  of  some  extraordinary  and  peculiar  kind,  and  imtular 
pulses  in  the  same  medium  which  transmits  other  cketro- 
magnetic  radiations  l»ut  broken  and  devoid  of  anything  like 
systematic  periodieity. 

"The  experiment*  seen)  to  throw  new  light  on  the  very 
puzzling  phenomena  and  to  afford  a  basis  fur  a  .lefinite  answer 
ns  to  tlie  identity  of  the  x-ray»  and  their  relation  to  other  forms 
of  nuliant  energy.  It  was  definitely  established  that  the  re¬ 


flection  obeyed  the  ordinary  laws  which  hold  for  electromagnetic 
radiations  of  visible  wave-length.  Moreover,  a  definite  system 
of  interference-fringes  was  established  iu  the  reflected  ray  owing 
to  interference  of  the  pencils  reflected  from  equally  spaced 
cleavage  planes.  The  system  of  interference-fringes  observed  is 
thoroughly  comprehensible  on  the  theory  that  the  radiations 
producing  them  an-  simple  electromagnetic  waves  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  short  wave-length." 

These  x-ray  waves  are  of  almost  incredible  shortness,  we  aro 
inform  -d.  The  shortest  ultra-violet  wave-lengths  obtained  by 
Schumann  and  Lyman  are  at  least  a  thousand  times  as  long,  and 
are  completely  absorb.*!  by  gases.  It  would  thus  seem  that  all 
known  gases  an*  opaque  to  short  waves  until  a  certain  unknown 
inferior  limit  is  reached,  at  which  they  again  become  iranspan*nt. 
This  is  something  like  the  case  of  water,  which  obstructs  on 
enormous  range  of  the  longer  wave-lengths,  while  beautifully 
transpan-nt  through  the  entire  risible  spectrum  and  far  into  the 
ultra-violet.  To  quote  further: 

"Then*  is  no  great  improbability  a  priori  in  the  existence  of  a 
region  of  exceedingly  short  wave-lengths  to  which  substances 
opaque  to  radiations  of  length  ronmicusurute  to  their  molecular 
dimensions  may  lie  wonderfully  transparent.  Extrcmcly-short 
radiations  should  traverse  molecular  structures  as  light-waves 
traverse  the  ‘gauze-ring’  that  surrounds  Saturn.  What  lies 
in  the  n*gion  between  tho  shortest  radiations  detected  by  Schu¬ 
mann  and  the  x-rays  which  produce  the  interference  fringe* 
found  by  itarkla  and  Mart.vn  remains  yet  to  he  discovered.  This 
latest  investigation  opens  a  huge  unknown  region  in  whioh 
momentous  discoveries  aro  due.  This  much  is  certain,  that  wo 
aro  on  the  road  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  x-rays  and  to  a 
glimpse  at  last  .if  a  new  realm  bearing  |M-rhaps  the  same  rein  lion 
to  the  electron  that  ordinary  spectroscopy  bear*  to  tho  atom  and 
tho  molecule." 


ARMORED  HOUSES  FOR  THE  TROPICS 

NE  of  the  chief  enemies  of  the  dweller  in  tropical  countries 
is  the  mosquito,  long  and  unfavorably  known  as  an  an¬ 
noying  pest,  but  only  recently  recognized  in  his  true  and 
moro  alarming  character  of  an  inoculalor  of  disease.  Ho  who 
would  live  in  the  tropic*  must  keep  clear  of  the  mosquito.  An  aid 
will  Ik*  the  tropical  house  of  at.*-!  ami  cement  recently  devised  by 
T.  F.O.  Mayer  in  England,  aud  described  by  him  in  The  Annals 
of  Tropical  Medicine  (Liverpool).  Our  quotation*  are  from  au 
epitome  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago.  May  3).  Besides  lieing  mosquito-proof,  the  Mayor 
house  is  incidentally  a  protection  against  tropical  storms — no 
mean  argument  in  its  favor.  Apparently  there  is  no  patent  on 
the  device,  and  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  build  on  the  Mayor 
spccifiration*.  We  nod: 

"The  house  described  by  Maver  is  construct.*!  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  steel;  woodwork  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and.  where 
its  use  i*  unavoidable,  i*  especially  treated  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  in*.cts.  .-specially  white  ants.  The  house  is  built  on 
a  plinth  of  concrete  and  bos  a  floor  and  a  low  wall  of  similar 
mat.-nal.  Their  surfaces  are  cement-rendered.  The  walls  aro 
continuous  with  a  steel  framing,  filled  in  completely  with 
mosquito-netting  made  of  a  specially  woven  composite  material 
proved  to  I*-  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  other.  This 
netting  is  sandwiched  between  perforated  metal  sheets,  which 
prevent  bulging  and  render  entry  impossible,  except  by  the 
spring  doors  nt  each  end  of  the  lobby-entrances.  The  roof  ia 
covered  with  non-conducting  fibro-cement  slates  and  is  ventilated 
by  nu-ans  of  louvre  windows  at  each  end.  It  is  completely 
shut  off  from  the  room  below  by  an  asliestos  ceiling.  There  aro 
no  walls  or  partitions  within  the  mosquito-proofing,  so  that 
whatever  breeze  there  may  be  blows  straight  through  tho 
house  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Should  this  wind  be  too  cold 
or  too  strong,  as.  for  instance,  during  storms,  it  can  be  cut  off 
at  will  by  shutters  which  an-  provided  all  round  the  house  and 
which  are  capable  of  closing  the  whole  of  it.  These  are  manipu¬ 
lated  from  within  by  turning  a  handle,  and  can  In-  made  either 
to  come  down  from  above,  or  to  move  upward  from  below.  Tho 
division  of  the  interior  of  the  house  is  left  to  the  occupant,  tho 
ideal  being  the  minimum  required  for  privacy,  aud  it  suggested 
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tlint  by  the  use  of  sun-blinds,  screens,  and  curtain*,  the  open 
oharuotor  of  the  hous©  may  In*  preserved,  hut  permanent  brick 
or  atone  wall*  may  Ik*  built  if  desired.  It  is  possible  to  make  the 
house  of  any  numbor  of  stories,  and  to  build  it  on  piles  if  deaired." 

ARTIFICIAL  MEAT 

HP!  USE  of  the  spent  yeast  of  breweries  as  food  has 
already  Iteen  noted  in  thoso  columns.  One  of  the  prod* 
uets  so  obtained  is  the  invention  of  a  Belgian  chemist, 
who  names  it  “ Viondine,”  In ’cause  he  considers  it  a  complete 
substitute  for  meat.  Wo  quote  a  description  from  an  article 
on  “The  New  Artificial  Foods”  in  Minerva  (Rome.  April). 
After  discussing  soy  milk,  which  we  have  described  here  at 
sonic  length,  tho  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

“A  Belgian  chemist  named  Effront  has  found  a  means  of 
substituting  for  beef,  veal,  or  mutton  a  vegetable  food  which 
has  synthetically  tho  same  nutritive  properties.  The  inventor 
substitutes  for  meat  certain  residues  of  the  manufacture  of  be*T. 
washed,  comp  rest,  treated  with  sulfuric  acid,  combined  with  a 
certain  amount  of  lime,  and  then  filtered.  evnporaWd.  and  pre-t 
again.  By  means  of  certain  supplemental  processes  which  the 
inventor  does  not  describe,  there  is  finally  obtained  a  substance 
similar  in  all  respects  to  tlesh.  but  much  less  expensive. 

"This  artificial  meat,  to  which  Effront  has  given  the  name  of 
‘Vinndine.’  has  the  same  physiological  effects  on  the  digestive 
organs  as  the  real  article.  Belgian  physicians  who  have  tried 
it  declare  it  in  certain  respects  superior  to  beef.  A  workman, 
usually  ill-fed,  whom  the  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  that  he 
consumed  daily  did  not  nourish  properly,  increased  in  weight 
and  improved  in  health  when  given  an  equal  quantity  of  vian- 
dine.  Experiments  made  on  rats  have  demonstrated  that  tho 
new  artificial  food  has  three  times  the  value  of  lean  beef . 

"Again,  a  professor  in  Berlin  University.  Emil  Fischer,  al¬ 
ready  known  for  his  important  laboratory  experiments,  has 
obtained  from  coal-tar  products  a  polypeptone  much  resembling 
animal  albuminoids;  but  the  final  results,  tho  scientifically 
noteworthy,  have  not  yet  any  other  practical  value  than  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  solving  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  life." — Translation  made  for  The  Lite  hart  Digest. 


HOW  EARTHQUAKES  JOG  GLACIERS 

OBSERVATIONS  in  Alaska  show  that  after  a  big  earth¬ 
quake  there  all  the  glaciers  start  up  and  push  forward 
at  the  foot,  so  that  they  extend  further  out.  toward  or 
into  the  sea.  This  is  easily  cxplainod,  if  wo  suppose  that  tho 
quake  shake’s  down  loose  snow  from  the  stoop  slope’s  above  tho 
glacier's  source,  so  that  the  nM,  or  snow-field  where  tho  glacier 
rises,  is  greatly  swcDeel.  The  increase’  in  bulk  moves  slowly 
down  through  the  mass  of  the  glacier,  like*  a  lump  in  a  flow  of 
some  such  viscous  fluid  as  molasses,  until  it  reaches  the  foot, 
which  it  pushes  forward  temporarily..  The  following  account 
of  the  phenomenon  is  from  Cosmo*  <J*nris,  April  3): 

"In  September,  1S99.  the  region  of  Yakutat  Bay.  in  Alaska, 
was  shaken  by  a  series  of  earthquake’s  that  seriously  modified 
the  topography  of  the  country-  The  changes  of  level  that  took 
place  then  and  there*  exceed.  perhaps,  all  that  have  lieen  re¬ 
corded  in  historic  time;  the  elevation  of  the  ground  at  certain 
points,  os  proved  by  the  displacement  of  shore-lines,  reached 
45  feet . 

"Now  we  know  that  the  Alaskan  glaciers  were  for  the  most 
part  in  a  period  of  recension,  at  least  up  to  1905;  those  of  Yakutat 
Bay.  in  particular,  examined  during  the  summer  of  that  year  by 
Prof.  R.  S.  Tarrand  Mr.  L.  Martin,  were  all.  without  exception, 
in  such  a  condition. 

"But  in  1900.  strange  to  say.  Professor  Tarr.  on  returning 
to  the  country,  found  the  situation  of  the  glaciers  totally  changed; 
in  the  short  interval  of  ten  months,  must  of  the  glaciers  of  Yaku¬ 
tat  Bay  had  advanced  by  scores  of  feet;  their  surface,  formerly 
regular,  was  serried  with  ridges  and  scored  with  cracks,  and  tho 
thickness  of  the  ice  was  everywhere  increased. 

"This  sudden  advance  of  the  glacier  in  1906  is  attributable 
to  the  earthquake  of  1899.  This  is  how  it  was:  Tho  basin 
that  feeds  the  Yakutat  Bay  glaciers  is  l>ouiidcd  by  rocky  slopes 
where  the  snow  rests  in  very  unstable  equilibrium.  The  violent 
shocks  of  1X99  must  have  detached,  all  at  once,  masses  of  snow 
and  thus  suddenly  increased  the  volume  of  the  nfre  ns  that  of  a 
river  is  increased  by  a  flood.  But  while  the  flood-wave  de¬ 
scends  a  river  at  great  speed  and  soon  reaches  the  sea.  the  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  glacier,  because  of  the  far  greater  viscosity  of  ice,  takes 
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several  years  to  traverse  the  distance  from  the  source  to  the  foot. 
The  time  depends  on  the  length  of  the  glacier  and  the  average 
speed  of  flow  of  the  ice. 

"The  preceding  theory  seems  to  correspond  pretty  well  to 
the  facts.  Thus,  in  the  hay  of  Yakutat,  the  shortest  glaciers 
were  the  first  to  manifest  the  progression  of  which  we  have 
Bpoken;  while  the  longest  do  not  seem  yet  to  have  responded  to 
the  action  of  the  earthquake  of  1880.  The  progression  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  only  temporary;  after  a  spasmodic  advance  of  several 
months,  all  the  glaciers  of  this  region  return  quickly  to  the  normal 
state,  as  known  under  previous  conditions." — Translation  made 
for  Thu  Literaby  Digest. 


to  assume  a  special  significance  in  contrast  with  the  tumult  and 
the  confusion  all  about.  At  first  merely  interesting,  this  con¬ 
trast  soon  became  momentous. 

"'There  must  be  a  man  there,’  the  officials  of  the  two  roads 
surmised. 

"So  they  hunted  the  man,  back  as  far  as  he  could  be  traced. 
They  hunted  him  back  from  his  $5,000  a  year  division  superin¬ 
tendency  to  his  $1.62  a  day  braking  job.  And  they  found  that 
invariably,  wherever  Adalbert  It.  Whaky  assumed  any  re¬ 
sponsibility,  a  supreme,  unerring,  yet  unobtrusive  efficiency 
followed. 

“New  Y’ork  has  the  habit  of  seeing  only  results.  For  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  this  unnoticed  man  Whaley  had  been  getting 
results;  and  they  wen*  results  of  precisely  the  brand  needed  in  tho 
baffling,  multifarious  problems  of  the  terminal  and  its  800  fire- 
lunged  shuttlecocks.  So  they  told  the  quiet  Whaley  that  he'd 
better  tackle  the  terminal  job.  and  added  that  he'd  be  paid 
$12,500  a  year  so  long  as  he  could  hold  it  down  and  keep  tho 
train  service  from  interfering  with  the  men  who  were  putting  it 
up.  The  train  service  came  first,  of  course;  the  schedules 
simply  had  to  be  maintained. 

"'I  think,'  he  remarked,  ’that  I'd  better  look  it  over  for  a 

while.' 

"He  looked  it  over 
for  a  month  or  so.  Then, 
with  every  aspect  of  tho 
situation  dear  and  with 
his  plans  formulated,  ho 
went  straight  at  tho 
roots  of  the  trouble. 

"In  how  many  ways 
he  surmount  id  so  many 
chronic  predicament*, 
it  would  take  too  long 
to  toll.  Hut  a  major 
dilemma,  that  of  doubt¬ 
ful  authority  over  im¬ 
portant  questions,  ho 
solved  by  requiring  tho 
two  roads  to  appoint  a 
joint  commit  tee  of  man¬ 
agement,  to  w’hieh  ho 
could  refer  all  of  tho 
larger  uncertainties. 

"The  one,  overmas¬ 
tering  problem — the  ad¬ 
justment  of  schedules 
and  service  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  terminal's 
construction  —  ho  met 
with  a  comprehensive 
system,  backed  by  in¬ 
defatigable  training  of 
the  whole  human  hivo 
along  lines  of  instant 
efficiency. 

"The  congestion  of 
business,  under  the  myr¬ 
iad  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing  the  construction 
work,  was  ap|>alling.  On  Lal*or  Duy.  or  when  the  Yale-Ilarv&rd 
football  game  was  played,  the  number  of  trains  in  and  out  roso 
to  850.  During  one  truly  desperate  period  all  trains  ran  over 
one  track  that  lid  to  the  terminal  entrance.  And  all  the  whilo 
the  vast  structure  was  growing  to  its  appointed  immensity,  and 
the  countless  trains,  bringing  stone  and  supplies,  kept  dashing 
in  on  their  guerrilla  raids  through  the  schedule  and  its  chroniu 
revisions . 

"It  was  done  mainly  by  such  drilling  of  the  human  factors 
— one  thousand  of  them,  from  station  muster  to  crows  and  from 
the  baggage  men  to  the  porters— a*  no  force  of  employees  over 
had  iu  railroad  history.  He  organind  classes  among  them,  in 
which  the  whole  curriculum  nppliid  to  exactness  and  the  saving 
of  waste  movement.  He  st tidied,  weeded,  polished,  and  adjusted 
their  kast  habits  and  actions  so  far  as  they  could  possibly 
apply  to  the  achievement  in  hand.  .  .  .  That  perfected  organiza¬ 
tion.  when  he  was  done  with  it  after  six  years  of  training  it  to 
perform  all  its  impossibilities,  made  the  works  of  a  watch  look 
like  a  little  junk-shop. 

"His  vice-presidency,  with  its  $25,000  a  year,  isn’t  any  ex¬ 
cessive  reward  for  his  achievement.  But  it  is  the  beat  his  road 
has  to  give  him." 


WHALEY  AND  HIS  TEAM 


AN  EXHIBITION  of  "team-play  by  such  a  force  of 
workers  as  had  never  before  been  assembled  under 
^  one  directing  mind" — that  w  what  Camillus  Phillips, 
writing  in  System  (New  York.  May),  calls  the  construction  and 
organization  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  New  York 

City.  The  "one  direct-  _ 

ing  mind,"  )u>  asserts 

to  ha vo  been  that  of  |”7f  Ai  * 

Adelbert  R.  Whaky. 
former  brakrman  and 
now  vic<»proftidcnt  of 

and  Mr.  Phillips’s  arti¬ 
cle  is  primarily  about  ,,  /> 

Mr.  Whaley.  But  ex-  ||  . 
oopt  for  that  bit  of  r. 

team-work  on  the  ter¬ 
minal.  the  article  would  *  ^  f- 

not  have  been  written;*  | 

nor,  incidentally,  would 

have  In-on  raised  to 

$25,000.  Tho  whole  job. 

it  will  lie  remembered,  B  ,  w- 

was  done  without  inter-  4 

rupting  the  huge  traffic  >M—  *- 

that  flows  daily  in  and  . 

out  of  the  terminal.  .  **  ^  j 


"Take a  large,  tender 
section  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  the  making, 
and  juggle  about  half 
the  railway  traffic  of 
Now  York  through  it 
day  and  night,  and  you 
have  a  faint  picture  of 
how  much  organization,  and  what  perfect  organization,  was 
needed  to  keep  the  excavation  and  the  upbuilding  in  constant 
progress,  and  the  lives  whole  in  the  bodies  of  train  passengers 
and  crews. 

"Some  faint  idea.  too.  can  be  had  of  the  steadily  growing 
anxieties  and  doubts  which  beset  the  officials  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  roads  as 
this  titanic  toil  defied  supervision,  overwhelmed  conscientious 
responsibility,  and  muddled  brilliant  executive  talent.  It  was 
too  much  for  one  man;  it  was  obviously  impossible  of  accom¬ 
plishment  by  more  tliun  one.  They  began  to  suspect  that,  for  tho 
superhuman  task,  they  needed  a  superman— some  supernormal 
spirit  driving  the  activities  of  a  supernormal  brain,  fit  to  grasp 
the  infinite  complexities  and  possost  of  resiliency  enough  to 
grapple  w*ith  hourly  emergencies,  every  one  different  from  its 
predecessor. 

"Meanwhile,  amid  the  turmoil  and  recurring  confusions, 
there*  seemed  to  exist  always  one  oasis,  one  calm,  unruffled  sur¬ 
face  of  railroading,  which  no  new-  phase  of  the  great  terminal’s 
evolution  could  disturb.  That  was  the  New  Y'ork  division  of 
the  New  Haven  road.  As  the  difficulties  grew,  that  placid  per¬ 
fection  of  smoothness  of  operation  and  lack  of  difficulties  iiegan 


NOT  THE  MIDDLE  OP  A  MINING  TOWN. 

But  the  terminus  of  two  great  railway  *)«tom«  whore  trains  were  kept  runnln* 
itnoothly  while  the  Grand  Central  station  brtn*  hull!  This  show,  the  Job  at  lu 
worm,  and  reveal*  at  a  durr  the  took  of  the  traffic  m>nwm. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  OF  ALUM 

WHAT  IS  DECLARED  lo  he  "one  of  the  most  mar¬ 
velous  geological  anil  natural  curiosities  in  the  whole 
world"  is  a  mountain  of  alum  two  square  milt*  in 
extent  and  nine  hundred  feet  high,  near  the  Gila  River,  in  south¬ 
west  New  Mexico.  These  superlatives  are  from  an  article  by 
Daniel  M.  Grosh,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  Merck's  Report  (New 
York.  May).  The  industrial 
value  of  this  enormous  deposit, 
writes  Mr.  Grosh.  can  not  even 
he  approximately  estimated  to 
those  industries  depending  upon 
this  mineral,  and  assures  an  al¬ 
most  inexhaustible  source  for  the 
purposo  of  reduction.  While 
the  deposit  has  l>een  known  for 
years,  its  location  and  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  have  de¬ 
layed  its  development,  but  these 
have  been  overcome,  and  now 
permit  the  marketing  of  billions 
of  tons  of  aluminous  ores,  known 
variously  ns  alum  rock,  alunitc, 
aluminitc,  nlunogen,  giluitc.  otr. 

The  United  State*  Geological 
Survey  has  rvoently  measured 
this  mountain  of  wealth  and 
ussnyed  its  contents.  Wo  read: 

"The  deposit  is  so  pun*  that 
any  grade  of  munufaeturingalum 
can  Ik*  produced  cheaply  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  from  other 
sources.  For  many  uses  it  can  be  marketed  in  its  natural  state, 
and  so  immense  ami  pure  is  the  deposit  that  there  is  no  doubt 
it  will  control  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  constantly  in- 
c leasing  demand  for  the  metal  aluminum  also  tends  to  make 
this  deposit  of  increasing  value.  In  connection  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  aluminum,  nature  has  certainly  been  most  prodigal 
in  this  region.  Enormous  beds  of  lignite  are  at  hand  to  produce 
the  power  necessary  for  its  reduction,  at  a  cost  one-fourth  to 
one-half  that  of  hydroelectric  power.  No  such  combination 
us  this  of  unlimited  rich  and  pure  raw  material,  and  the  cheapest 
power,  exists  in  the  whole  world. 


"Most  of  the  aluminum  produced  in  the  United  States  has 
been  from  bauxite,  shipped  from  Arkansas  to  the  reduction 
plants,  mostly  at  Niagara,  and  it  seems  logical  to  suppose  that 
the  future  supply  will  originate  and  l>e  reduced  at  the  Gila 
River.  The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  metal,  which 
has  jumped  from  S3  pounds  in  18S3  to  18.000.U00  pounds  in 
1007  in  the  United  States  alone*,  shows  to  what  extent  the  metal 
alone  may  draw  upon  it . 


"The  deposit  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  it  would  not  Im*  surpri¬ 
sing  if  pure  aluminum  metal  would  In*  ultimately  found,  and  this 
ancient  crater  bo  the  source  of  the  placer-gold  found  near  by. 

"The  anhydrous  oxide  as  product  by  this  deposit  has  been 
claimed  by  authorities  to  be  the  opening  wedge  for  an  increased 
production  of  metal  at  a  minimum  expense,  and  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  consumer  by  the  consequent  cheapening  of  tho 
products.  Much  of  the  aluminum  ware  us  made  to-day,  by 
reason  of  impurities  of  calcium  and  iron,  undergoes  a  spontaneous 
disintegration.  Investigation  shows  tliat  a  eellulur  structure 
develops,  and  disintegration  is  due  to  the  opening  of  the  joints 
between  the  cells,  duo  to  small  amounts  of  these  impurities. 

"The  commercial  promoting  of  this  wonderful  natural  cornu¬ 
copia  of  beneficent  nature  is  a  project  of  nutional  concern.  Its 
Is'iiefits  to  the  industries  of  tho  country  are  patent  to  all.  It  can 
only  be  compared  with  tho  great  oil  and  coal  measure's,  and  wo 
may  look  to  see  great  industries  deriving  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  benefits  which  will  be  shared  in  hv  the  entire  nation.  Any 
process  that  can  produce  sulphuric  acid  oven  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
cheaper  is  bound  to  be  of  immense  value  alone,  it  being  the  king 
of  theacidsandof  chemical  products;  and  the  other  by-products 
also  carry  their  weight  in  their  utilization." 


MORE  BRITISH  DOCTORS— By  n  chance  in  the  by-laws 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  made  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  says  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London),  the 
number  of  persons  entitled  to  use  the  title  of  "Doctor"  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  largely  increased,  nltho,  curiously 
enough,  the  number  of  qualified  physicians  remains  precisely 
the  same.  The  fact  is  that  until  this  change  all  British  physi¬ 
cians  were  not  entitled  to  be  called  "Doctor."  Only  those  who 
had  received  the  doctorial  degree  from  a  university  were  so  en¬ 
titled.  The  Royal  College  gives  diplomas  to  its  graduates,  but 
lias  no  power  to  confer  degrees.  To  the  ordinary  citizen,  how¬ 
ever.  a  physician  is  a  "Doctor."  degree  or  no  degree;  and  tho 
British  apostles  of  red  tape  have  been  obliged  to  bow  to  the 
popular  will.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  by 
the  alteration  in  its  by-laws,  has  recognized  this  fact. 


SUMMIT  OK  THE  ALUM  MOUNTAIN.  CALLED  "ALUNOOKN  HEIGHTS." 

Elevation  000  feet  above  the  riv.r 
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A  “BEST  SELLER’S "  CHANCE  FOR  IMMORTALITY 


A  LEADING  AMERICAN  PUBLISHER  recently  do- 
dared  that  while  “novels  of  merit  and  value,  repre¬ 
senting  honest  work  and  the  real  convictions  of  their 
authors,"  still  occasionally  make  their  appearance,  "it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  one  of  these  finds  its  way  into  the  ranks  of  the 
‘six  host  sellers.'"  This  idea  that  popularity  implies  inferiority 
in  a  work  of  literature  is  familiar  enough, 
and  doubtless  represents  the  prevailing  point 
of  view,  especially  among  literary  criti«-s. 

As  Mr.  It.  A.  Seott-Jamcs,  writing  iu  The 
North  American  He  view,  explains,  the  great 
majority  of  our  fiction-reader*  nrv  "unable 
to  give  the  concentrated  attention,  still  less 
the  selective  appreciation,  which  literature 
of  the  higher  order  require*,”  since  they 
“turn  to  honks  only  when  their  minds  are 
fatigued  and  iu  need  of  repose,"  and  con¬ 
sequently  "read  not  for  a  renewal  of  activ¬ 
ity,  but  for  distraction."  Such  reader*  "do 
not  mh>  objects  until  they  are  exaggerated 
out  of  resemblance  to  life;  the  adjustment* 
of  the  artistic  vision  art*  too  delicate  to 
reach  their  perception*."  The  rvnult,  say* 

Mr.  Ncott-Jaincs.  is  that  we  judge  literary 
output  by  its  sales  instead  of  its  quality. 

These  are  probably  some  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  moved  a  well-known  critic  to 
remark:  "I  should  consider  myself  disgraced 
If  I  had  written  a  book  which  in  three  days 
had  sold  one  hundred  thousand  copies." 

This  theory  that  a  “best  seller”  has  no 
chance  of  achieving  a  permanent  place  in 
literature  is  critically  examined  and  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  I ’age  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  Wortd’t  Work.  Prefacing  his 
argument  with  an  interesting  array  of  facts, 
he  tell*  us  that  between  January  1,  1910, 
and  January  1,  1913,  "there  were  publish'd  new  book*  of  fiction 
by  thirteen  author*  that  sold  as  many  a*  100,000  copies  in  the 
regular  trade  editions — that  is,  at  a  retail  price  of  SI  or  more." 
Those  authors  were: 

Eleanor  llallowell  Abbott  (Mrs.  Fordyce  Cobum),  author  of 
"Molly  Make  Believe." 

Florence  Barclay,  author  of  "The  Following  of  the  Star." 
Kate  Langley  Boeher,  author  of  "Mary  Cory." 

Margaret  Deland,  author  of  "The  Iron  Woman.” 

Gene  Stratton-Porter,  author  of  "The  Harvester." 

Myrtle  Reed  (Mrs.  James  Sydney  McCullough),  author  of 
“A  Weaver  of  Dreams." 

Rex  Beach,  author  of  “The  Silver  Horde." 

Robert  W.  Chambers,  author  of  "The  Common  Law.’’ 
Winston  Churchill,  author  of  “A  Modem  Chronicle." 

Ralph  Connor  (Rev.  Charles  William  Gordon),  author  of 
"Corporal  Cameron." 

Jeffry  Faraol.  author  of  “The  Broad  Highway.” 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  author  of  "Queed." 

Harold  Bell  Wright,  author  of  "The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth." 

Mr.  Page  supplements  this  list  with  the  following  information: 

."If  this  year  (1913)  were  included,  the  names  of  John  Fox 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  would  certainly  be  added  to  the  li-t.  and 
probably  several  other  names  as  well.  Mr.  George  Barr  Me- 


Cutcheon,  if  his  last  book  did  not  quite  reach  the  100,000  mark, 
has  written  hooks  in  the  past  that  did,  and  undoubtedly  will  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Vaughan  Kester’s  ‘Prodigal  Judge’  and  tho 
books  of  Mr.  Basil  King  (generally  recognized  as  the  anonymous 
author  of  ‘The  Inner  Shrine,'  ‘The  Street  Called  Straight,'  and 
‘The  Wild  Olive',  wild  within  a  few  thousands  of  the  round  tiguro 
taken  arbitrarily  for  the  standard  of  this  article.  Nor  does  this 
exhaust  the  list  of  writers  whose  books  l*o- 
long  iu  this  class.  But  ut  least  it  is  a  definite 
record  of  one  particular  period  and  has  tho 
one  merit  of  being  found'd  on  concrete  facta 
of  the  success  of  those  who  have  bent  suo- 
evd'd  in  pleasing  the  public's  taste  in  tho 
last  three  years.  And  it  is  about  such  a  list 
of  authors  of  100.000-«clling  liooks  as  nny 
average  three  years  would  produce. 

"Three  thirteen  authors,  divided  asequully 
a*  may  be  bet  wren  men  and  women,  are  fair 
samples  of  the  successful  writers  of  fiction. 
They  are  not  of  a  single  type.  They  are  us 
different  and  they  come  from  ns  different 
environment*  a*  sucecsHful  railroad  men, 
or  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  successful  p«<ople.  They  live  all  over 
the  United  States,  from  Cornish.  N.  II.,  to 
Southern  California,  and  two  of  them  live 
outside  our  boundarieii — tho  Rev.  Charlre 
W.  Gordon  (Ralph  Connor)  iu  Winnipeg, 
Manitolta,  and  Mrs.  Bureluy  in  England. 
Only  one  of  tho  thirteen,  Mr*.  Gene  Strut- 
Ion-Porter,  was  born  or  lives  in  Indiana, 
usually  I  tailed  the  mother  of  authors,  us 
Virginia  is  of  I’reaidents. 

“Their  formal  'ducalion  also  vorire.  Somo 
of  them  had  very  little  of  it.  They  are  self- 
made  authors,  us  so  many  of  our  business 
lead'T*  are  self-made  men.  Mrs.  McCul¬ 
lough  (Mvrtlo  Reed)  attended  tho  West 
Division  High  School  iu  Chicago.  Mr.  Robert 
W.  ('handier*  was  a  student  in  the  Jution 
Academy  in  Paris,  Mr.  Winston  Churehill 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  None  of  these 
schools  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  American  novelists.  Mr.  Henry  Syd¬ 
nor  Harrison  and  Dr.  Oordon  are  tho  only  two  of  the  thirteen 
that  attended  any  well-know’n  institution  of  liberal  art*.  Dr. 
Gordon  is  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University  aud  Mr.  Harrison 
of  Columbia." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  a  "best  seller’s"  chances  of  immor¬ 
tality.  Mr.  Page  holds  that  a  book  that  achieves  eontem|>orary 
fame  lias  a  better  chance  with  posterity  than  a  book  which  fails 
to  impress  the  public  on  its  first  api*earunce.  "Not  all  the  states¬ 
men  who  an1  hailed  as  great  men  in  their  timo  remain  so  in  his¬ 
tory,"  he  admits,  "but  history  seldom  makes  groat  a  man  with¬ 
out  prominence  among  his  contemporaries."  And  " literature 
treats  men  much  as  history  treats  men.”  Exploring  the  subject 
further,  he  says  in  part : 

"Most  of  the  literary  critics  scoff  at  those  books,  belittle  their 
literary  qualities,  and  predict  for  them  a  sura  decline  to  oblivion. 
It  is  a  safe  enough  prediction  on  any  particular  l»ook.  because 
hooks  that  last  in  English  litoral ure  coine  so  infrequently  that 
they  would  make  up  only  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  lists  of 
books  that  are  popular  with  the  public  against  critical  advice,  or 
of  those  which  are  ignored  by  the  public  in  spite  of  critical  ad¬ 
miration.  But  the  inference  in  these  prophecies  that  the  best 
sellers  above  all  others  are  doomed  to  oblivion  is  certainly 
erroneous.  The  ultimate  test  of  literature  is  the  continuous  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  public;  and  the  only  practical  way  of  testing 
people's  appreciation  of  a  book  is  to  offer  it  for  sale  and  see  the 
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wnv  that  they  buy  n‘a‘l  it.  Without  any  intention  of  compar¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Delaml  or  any  other  of  these  nemffol  modern  authors 
with  Dickens  and  Seott.  it  js  interesting  to  remember  that  their 
novels  were  the  best-sellers  of  their  day, and,  moreover,  that  both 
of  these  men  wrote  with  their  eyes  upon  the  money  return  of 
their  writing.  Coming  down  to  more  recent  times.  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace’*  ‘Ben  Hur'  Was  published  in  I.SSO.  Whatever  the 
critics  may  soy  of  it.  it  is  well  on  its  way  toward  In-coming 
at  least  a  flxt  part  of  American  lit  era  tun-.  Thin  y-thrw  years 
ago  when  it  came  nut  it  was  a  gn  at  success.  This year  Harper 
£  Brothers,  its  publishers,  contracted  to  deliver  a  million  copies 
of  it  to  n  mail-order  house  in  Chicago.  In  1885,  the  first  year 
that  The  Hook  man  published  it*  list  of  *  best-sellers, '  George  du 
Maurier's  'Trilby*  led  the  list.  In  lS'Jli  came  Sienldrwicz’s 
•Quo  Vndis’  and  Sir  Gilbert  Barker'*  'The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.' 
These  books  are  nearly  twenty  years  old  and  still  alive. 

"Those  who  am  seriously  interested  in  what  American  novel* 
will  continue  to  be  read  by  successive  generation*  might  well 
ohmic  up  the  opinions  of  the  literary  critics  with  the  report*  of 
librarian*  and  with  the  publisher*’  sales  of  bonks  of  bv-gone 
years,  especially  cheaper  editions  brought  out  by  the  original 
publishers  or  by  reprint  houses  such  as  G rowset  A;  Dunlap  and 
A.  L.  Burt  &  Co.  « »n  t  heso  lists  Scott,  Cooper,  Kipling,  Sir  Conan 
Doyle,  Hamid  Bell  Wright.  Sir  Gilbert  Barker,  Hubert  W.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Winston  Churchill,  and  F.  Hopkiiuon  Smith,  and  a  host  of 
others,  nil  appear.  They  have  sold  continuously  since  publica¬ 
tion.  Prolmhly  by  no  means  all  these  latter-day  best-seller* 
will  live  a*  long  a*  the  book*  of  the  other  author*  on  the  list  havo 
lived,  but  they  in  turn  were  weeded  out  from  a  larger  number 
in  their  generation.  But  this  much  is  curtain:  a  book  that  tho 
public  tak.-s  unto  itseir  upon  publication  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  at  least  one  more  step  toward  permanency  in  tho 
reprint  lists  of  the  future— an  opportunity  which  few  books  that 
du  not  suoanod  at  llrsi  ever  gnin.” 


-the  nraiNRss  max." 

The  irexl  •Mb  •notlu-r  Invtkr  by  s  rereciim*  bull,  doo*  imt 

lei  til«  u| >port  unity  go  (o  wnole. 


HE  MAKES  GERMANY  LAUGH 


Every  famous  illustrator  make*  his  np|M»i  to  o 

vast  public— a  public  far  greater  in  numlier*  and  more 
comprehensive  in  character  than  that  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  artist.  But  does  lie  lose  something  of  his  own  individual¬ 
ity  in  thus  bending  hi*  genius  to  be  tho  huridmnid  of  another 
man’s  sentiment?  Such  is  the  interesting  question  put  by 
Alfred  Mayer  in  an  article  in  Urlrr  Isiml  und  Meet  (Stuttgart), 
on  the  popular  humorous  draftsman  Oberl&ndor.  For  somo 
forty  yojfrs  Obcrlandcr  lias  held  a  position  on  one  or  the  well- 
known  German  comic  paper*.  His  skill  lias  served  to  visualise 
the  humor  of  many  a  clever  anecdote,  as  well  as  to  redeem 
many  another  from  sheer  banality. 

But  Mayor  claims  that  Oborlftndcr's  girt*  lay  hold  upon  tho 
universal,  diwpito  their  constant  subordination  to  the  local  and 
specific,  so  that  he  can  not  Ik*  entirely  forgotten,  however  tho 
surge  of  novelty  may  submerge  his  work  for  a  w  hile,  ninoo  in  art 
not  "new”  and  "old"  an'  the  vital  terms,  but  "good"  und 
"bad."  Before  tho  rise  into  public  view  of  that  daring  and 
dominant  school  whoso  bold  lines  and  streug  colors  an-  found 
in  the  illustrations  and  caricatures  of  •Simp/imaimiM,  Oher- 
lander  was  accounted  the  best  Gcnriau  draftsman  next  to 
Wilhelm  Busch.  But  his  ideas  and  material  have  come  to  bo 
thought  old-fashioned: 


"He  still  In-longs  entirely  to  that  scot  which  loved  the  Father- 
land  before  the  formation  of  the  Empire,  an  almost  extinct  raoo 
of  artists,  like  Haabe  and  Spiuweg.  whoso  creations  were  limited 
by  their  personal  viewpoint.  Enmeshed  in  ancient  times  and 
old-fashioned  customs,  he  has  carried  into  his  art  nothing  of  that 
which  gives  its  distinctive  intell«s*tual  stamp  to  our  own  era. 
He  has  not  changed  with  the  changing  times. 

" Little  lie  troubles  himself  alnnit  fashions  and  tendencies 
— particularly  indifferent  is  he  to  those  views  of  Cezanne  and 
llodler  and  the  ’Expressionist*’  who  so  mightily  affect  us. 

"There  is  characUr  iu  thi#  rejection  of  all  that  might  disturb 
one’s  own  narrow  circle,  this  content  men  t  with  the  world  of 
one's  own  imagination.  And  yet  one  can  but  regret  while  turn¬ 
ing  the  leaves  of  an  Obertindcr  album  that  uu  artist  ofjhis  marked 
individuality  should  be  condemned  for  so  long  to  that  portrayal 
of  the  mere  anecdote,  which  narrowly  limits  anil  coniines  tho 
expression  of  his  own  fantasy. 

"We  perceive  that  the  comic  paper  which  has  assured  hi* 
economic  independence  ha*  been  the  ruin  of  a  portion  of  his 
talent.  The  quality  of  the  drawings  which  are  the  fruit  of  his 
own  on  trammeled  imagination  is  sharply  distinguished  from  tho 
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illustrations  of  simple  anecdotes  which  have  given  him  a  wide 
popular  vogue.” 

Oberlander’s  most  distinctive  quality  Mr.  Mayer  finds  in  his 
use  of  motion  as  a  motif,  while  he  remarks  also  upon  his  "amaz¬ 
ing  universality — only  comparable  perhaps  to  that  of  Adolf 


"  PRIOR  MUST  MI'KFKK  PRESSURE." 


A  not  her  cxantplu  or  Otar  Under*  graphic  humor. 

Menzcl."  He  say*  further:  "OberlAndcr  seek*  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  typical  of  motion  in  the  eternally  changing,  in 
contrast  to  Wilhelm  Busch,  who  give*  us  instantaneous  impres¬ 
sions,  or  'snapshots,'  in  his  far  more  intellectual  drawings." 
Tin-  critic  point*  his  views  by  u  detailed  appreciation  of  certain 
drawings  of  OberlAnder  wherein  even  the  layman  may  read  the 
universal  rather  than  the  illustrative  or  anecdotal.  One  of  the 
cleverest  of  these  is  a  delicious  study  of  a  stout,  thick-waif  tod 
peasant  maid  hauling  hard  on  the  stays  which  accentuate  tho 
slender  elegance  of  her  extremely  "high,  well-born”  lady.  Tho 
caption,  II off  art  musz  Zurang  Iciilen  is  somewhat  difficult  to  render 
into  Knglish.  The  literal  translation.  "Pride  must  suffer  pres¬ 
sure,"  hardly  expresae*  it*  significance  so  precisely  a*  thosym- 
IkiHo  "Noble**'  oblige."  Says  Mr.  Mayer: 

"Here  the  slimness  of  the  lady  shown  in  profile  seated  at  her 
toilet-table— there  the  formless  massiveness  of  the  maid  achieved 
by  foreshortening.  The  lady,  all  sensibility  down  to  her  delieato 
finger-tips,  suffers  the  tortures  of  a  too  tightly  trutwd  body  with 
all  the  symptomsof  a  coming  swoon  under  the  gn>  of  the  firm 
fists  of  tho  maid,  who,  in  her  loose  jacket,  betrays  a  certain 
complacence  in  carrying  out  the  sacrifice  of  this  lamb  brought  to 
the  slaughter.  Obcrlander  here  modifies  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style  even  to  the  unreeognizability  of  his  liandwriting.  It  is 
entirely  *  unnuuinered.' ” 

Another  delightful  picture  is  that  of  the  "Don  Quixote  of  the 
Pen,"  which  is  so  self-explanatory  that  it  hardly  needs  the  amu¬ 
sing  title,  I/on  tic  h  micros  Jc  In*  Popiro*  ("Don  Smearus 
of  the  Papyrus").  Here  tho  critic  calls  our  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
mirable  composition  and  "spoeo-filling."  the  humorous  Cot  hie 
unity  of  the  style,  the  Spanish  note  so  well  struck  and  maintained, 
and  tho  curious  invention  of  a  writing-machine  with  endless  rolls 
of  paper  worked  by  foot-pow  or.  We  reproduce  also  "  1  n  t  he  Sen¬ 
try-Box,”  which  Mayer  finds  quite  “spooky”  and  metaphysical. 
“In  the  midst  of  the  nocturnal  idyl  of  a  scene  in  a  little  town 
there  is  projected  on  an  illuminated  wall  a  silhouette  of  super¬ 
human  size  ami  Daumier-like  forwfulness.  With  pure  humor 


the  draftsman  betrays  an  intimate  scene  occurring  within." 
A  portrayal  of  character  is  found  in  the  pedler  who  plies  his 
trade  with  undimm<>d  ardor  even  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  whore 
he  and  a  fellow  refugee  are  temporarily  safe  from  the  horns  of  a 
raging  bull-  a  picture  which  is  instantly  intelligible  without  the 
neat  definition  of  its  title,  "The  Business  Man.” — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  THERE  ANY  TEST  OF  GOOD  ENGLISH? 

ECAUSE  "our  most  eminent  teachers  of  English  give  the 
.sanction  of  usage  to  ungrammatical  locutions”  and  “  slip¬ 
shod  methods  of  expression  abound  in  the  spe«vh  of  the 
majority,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  good  authors,”  declares 
Leila  Sprague  learned  in  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly,  "we  need  a 
Hume  or  a  Drvden  to  erect  danger-signals  along  the  rocky  road 
of  speech,  as  warnings  to  those  who  think  it  safer  to  sin  with  tho 
elect  (authors  of  renown)  than  to  be  righteous  with  the  purist." 
Yet  in  the  same  number  of  tho  samo  magazine  wo  find  Mr. 
KIwood  Hendrick  presenting  the  other  side  of  tho  ease. 

Miss  Learned  maintains  that  wo  do  not  show  a  proper  respect 
for  "the  priceless  heritage"  which  is  our  native  tongue,  but  havo 
drifted  into  "a  prevailing  slovenly  use  of  language  which  is 
really  abuse."  And  for  this  state  of  affairs,  she  says,  even  our 
accepted  guides  and  counselors  in  matters  linguistic  must  sliaro 
the  direct  responsibility.  Thus  she  cites  a  Columbia  professor'* 
defense  of  the  phrase  "It  is  me"  as  "an  idiomatic  colloquial 


•  DON  8MKAKUB  OF  THE  PAPYRUS." 

In  HiU  <tr*  wins  by  OUrlilndtr  Hie  critic  call*  attention  lo  “the  admir¬ 
able  compaction"  and  "tho  humorous  Got  hie  unity  of  tho  stylo.” 


expression  used  without  hesitation  by  the  mass  of  the  jH-oplu 
and  shunned  only  by  the  fastidious,”  and  aaswer-  it  with  the 
assertion  that  in  such  fundamental  principles  hs  the  relations  of 
verbs  to  their  subjects  and  objects  language  is  an  exuct  science, 
like  arithmetic.  "Can  any  professor,  or  armies  of  wise  and 
learned  men.  make  *It  is  me'  comet,  any  more  than  they  can 
justify  4  x  8  ■  30?" 

"Well  may  wc  ask."  she  exclaims.  "Is  there  any  criterion  of 
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••TIIK  FINEST  TINTORETTO  EVER  BROUGHT  TO  THIS  COUNTRY." 


This  TlnrorcUo.  ••  Tho  Miracle  of  theboavni  and  Ffahra."  a  nrw  acquisition  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  I*  the  first  picture  purchased  by 
i  In*  Fraud!  L.  Lclaml  fund  of  SI  .(01.000  which  was  given  (o  ibr  muwum  laM  jra r.  It  te  Hie  ihlrd  example  of  this  sixteenth  century  painter's  work 
to  be  acquired  by  the  miim-wm.  tho  other  two  hrlnic  **  The  IM  Mupprr"  and  "  The  Doge  In  Praytr  hrfnrr  the  Ib'dr'inrr.''  It  canto  from  a  country 
house  In  England.  and  U  considered  by  Mr.  Edward  RnMnana.  director  of  the  Metropolitan  the  flmat  Tintoretto  In  tho  United  State*. 


good  English?"  Anti  to  justify  her  pessimism,  she  quote*  from 
no  leu*  eminent  a  source  than  Profnwor  Lounibvy'i  "The  Stand- 
artl  of  Usage"  tho  following  sentence*,  with  parenthetical 
emendation*  of  her  own: 

"The  process  is  liable  (likely)  to  take  place  in  the  future." 

"This  was  due  (oicmy)  to  tin*  ending." 

"How  tamo  it  would  have  been  to  have  used  (lo  tut),  etc." 

"Such  a  desirable  (so  desirable  a)  result." 

"The  opposition  to  new  forms  is  apt  (likely)  to  assume, 
ot  cetera." 

"He  accomplished  feats  full  (/ally  or  quite)  as  difficult.” 

"'Donato'  has  boon  pretty  regularly  shunned— (why 
•pretty'?)" 

"One  example  is  so  curious  (queer)." 

"No  ono  seemed  to  think  of  or  care  for  the  other  adjectives 
— (no  one  seemed  to  think  of  the  other  adjectires  or  rare 
for  them)." 

Mr.  Hendrick  is  also  for  precision,  but  he  holds  that  if  new 
forms  express  an  idcu.tnorc  effectively  than  old  forms,  tradition 
must  make  way  for  evolution.  He  states  the  case  as  follows: 

"The  point  at  issue,  as  I  lake  it.  has  to  do  with  the  primary 
requirement  of  language:  whether  it  shall  carry  the  idea  with 
the  greatest  precision,  or  whether  the  greatest  effort  should  be 
directed  toward  making  the  vehicle  which  carries  the  idea  a  thing 
or  faultless  construction . 

"If  the  rule  of  precision  in  construction  stands  in  the  way  of 
efficient  expression  it  should  In*  made  secondary  to  it.  Beethoven 
broke  the  rules  of  composition  and  accomplished  wonder*.  To¬ 
day  he  is  a  classic,  but  in  his  own  day  he  was  a  dreadful  radical. 
No,  too,  painting  would  bo  an  inefficient  art  now  had  the  best 
usage  and  tho  rules  current  at  tho  time  been  followed  by  tho 
masters  of  the  brush . 

"The  English  language  leads  a  dissolute  life,  and  welcome* 
any  word  that  comes  its  way.  Then*  have  always  l>««-n  har*- 
sinistor  on  its  arms,  but  this  has  never  seemed  to  worry  it.  In 
the  Far  East  there  are  hundreds  of  Asiatic  wonls  in  eurrvnt  us* 
in  English  and  they  un*  gradually  cneping  into  the  dictionaries. 
This  catholicity — to  use  a  more  gentle  expression  i«  it-  very 
strength.  Tho  danger  may  lie  in  a  splitting-up  of  the  language 
into  different  dialects,  and  it  is  the  business  of  scholarship  to 
use  every  effort  to  avoid  this.  But  in  doing  »o  it  must  Ik*  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  compromise*.  and  to  welcome  expressions  which 
our  grandfathers  would  have  rejected.  Do  what  we  please  - 
tench,  instruct,  threaten,  cajole,  or  plead:  nine  out  »>f  ten  Ih»vs 
will  answer.  'It’s  me!’  to  the  question.  ’Who's  then*?'  Then* 
must  be  a  reason  for  this.  The  French,  who  an*  supposed  to 
pay  some  attention  to  their  language,  use  the  same  form  and  it 
lias  received  scholastic  approval.  'Me'  seems,  somehow,  mon* 
intimate,  and  is  stronger  than  ’I,' which  may  l»-  the  n-a-on  why 
the  child  will  say,  ‘Me  go  to  mother,'  and  not.  ’Give  it  to  I.'" 


TO  CENSOR  POPULAR  SONGS 

ECAl.’SE  American  music  has  been  "handicapped  and 
thrown  into  di«n*pute  through  the  unspeakably  depraved 
modern  popular  song,"  Miss  Maud  Powell,  the  distin¬ 
guished  violinist,  would  have  our  song-makers  disciplined  by  a 
hoan!  of  censorship.  Addressing  the  recent  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  in  Chicago.  Miss  Powell 
vigorously  arraigned  that  type  of  American  popular  song  which 
consists  of  brazenly  suggestive  wonls  to  a  catchy  rag-time  accom¬ 
paniment.  Not  only  ha*  it  Iteconn*  epidemic  in  this  country, 
she  -aid.  but  it  has  successfully  invaded  Europe,  so  that  "you 
hear  in  London.  Paris.  Berlin  the  |M>pular  song  of  America," 
ami  "the  shame  is  that  in  sonic  plaei**  they  think  it  is  the  liigli- 
cst  expression  of  musical  art  in  this  country."  Continuing  the 
indictment,  she  added: 

“I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  lioard  of  censorship  for  the  |>op- 
ular  song.  We  censor  moving-pictures  and.  in  extreme  cases, 
censor  the  drama.  We  need  toning  for  the  impulnr  song,  its 
won!*,  if  spoken,  would  call  for  am*st. 

"Its  effect  on  young  folk  is  shocking.  The  vicious  song  is 
allowed  in  the  home  by  parent*.  who,  no  douht.  have  not  troubled 
themselves  to  look  at  the  words.  As  a  result  the  suggestive 
meanings  an*  allowed  to  play  upon  immature  minds  nt  the 
dangerous  age.  It  is  from  the  popular  song  that  the  popular 
suggestive  dance  sprang.  Together  and  apart  they  an*  a  menace 
to  tin*  social  fabric." 

No  wonder  there  is  a  movement  to  have  the  Post-office  De¬ 
partment  exercise  a  more  can*ful  censorship  over  songs  sent 
through  the  mails,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  censors  books,  re¬ 
marks  the  Washington  Times,  which  gnu  on  to  say: 

"If  the  ancient  worthy  who  said.  ‘  I**t  mo  write  the  songs 
of  a  nation  and  I  can*  not  who  makes  its  laws'  could  visit  the 
United  States  to-day  he  would  hear  some  things  that  would 
cause  him  to  rush  to  the  shadowy  ferryman  aud  beg  to  In*  taken 
back  at  once. 

"With  a  Sicilian  on  the  curb  grinding  out  ‘When  the  Mid¬ 
night  Churhu  Leave*  for  Alabam,'  a  player-piano  around  the 
corner  banging  away  at  ‘Bo  My  Baby  Bumble-bee,'  and  a 
graphophone  up  the  stn-et  producing  ‘The  Devil's  Ball.'  the  poor 
old  liaek  nuinlier  would  feel  a  mad  impulse  to  get  at  the  fellow 
who  writes  the  songs  for  this  nation  and  strangle  him  on  the  spot.” 

The  censorship  idea,  however,  does  not  moot  with  unanimous 
approval.  Thus  the  Springfield  Republican  declares  that  it 
would  be  "futile."  and  the  Columbus  Dispatch  remarks  that  the 
only  way  to  drive  liad  music  out  is  to  put  good  music  in. 
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EPISCOPALIANS  IN  TURMOIL 


THE  CONTROVERSY  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  over  a  change  of  name  is  interest  mg  the  re¬ 
ligious  press  of  'nil  denominations,  and  what  The  Con¬ 
tinent  (Presbyterian),  Chicago,  describes  as  a  "  painfully  dis¬ 
turb'd  and  abnormally  sensitive  situation  ”  has  developed.  As 
if  in  answer  to  the  question  asked  in  various  quarters,  "  Will 
the  Episcopal  Church  split?”  The  Continent  avers  that  many 
Episcopalians,  both  lay  un<l  clerical,  fear  "an  actual  breach 
or  schism  "  when  the  matter  is  diseust  and  voted  on  at  the 
General  Convention  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City  next  October.  Those  in  favor 
of  changing  the  name.  The  Lutheran  Ob- 
tervtr  (Phila.)  points  out,  are  not  agreed 
on  a  new  style  and  title  altho  they  have 
several  un«Icr  consideration;  but  they  arc 
of  one  mind  in  "  their  desire  tit  get  rid  of 
the  word  *  Protestant.’  ”  Hero  is  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  dispute,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
opposition,  whether  the  innovators  would 
have  the  Church  renamed  "  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Church."  "The  American  Catholic 
Church,"  or  "  The  Holy  Catholic  Church 
of  America,"  and  the  argument  is  clearly 
stated  in  The  Churchman  <I*rut.  Epis.), 

New  York,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page  in 
an  article  said  by  The  Lutheran  Observer 
to  lie  "  of  Utmost  significance  not  only  to 
himself  and  to  the  Protestant  element  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  but  to  I*mtc*ianta 
generally."  Mr.  Page  recalls  tliat  the 
question  of  changing  the  name  of  the 
Church  has  boon  recurrent  for  thirty  odd 
years,  and  declaring  that  those  who  clamor 
for  a  change  of  name  are  "  gnawing  at  the 
root  of  Protestantism,"  takes  his  stand  in 
these  terms: 

"  All  this  tinkering  with  the  name  of  the 
Church  is  an  assault  on  Protestantism.  I 
simply  want  to  say  I  am  a  Protestant,  and 

I  propose,  please  God.  to  remain  lYotestant.  The  peo|>lc  of  this 
Church  are  Protestants,  and  we  say  to  the  clergy  solemnly  that 
tho  they  may  vote  u  change  of  name,  they  can  not  take  the  people 
with  them." 

Of  the  various  new  names  suggested  Mr.  Page*  remarks: 

"  They  have  a  mouth-filling  and  even  a  heart-filling  sound. 
But  it  may  Ih>  contended  without  fear  of  serious  opposition  that 
when  a  Church  assumes  a  name,  that  name  should  be  designa- 
live  and  should  be  founded  on  fuct.  *  The  American  Church  ’ 
would  be  a  name  dangerous  to  our  dignity  if  not  to  our  reputa¬ 
tions,  One  would  hardly  think  that  with  but  .s.iO.000 or  000.000 
members  on  our  rolls  we  could  face  the  other  American  Churches 
with  their  many  millions  and  claim  this  name  to  be  distinctive. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  some  form  is  the  name  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  all  after — and  the  American  Catholic  Church  is  the 
especial  form  that  appears  to  In-  in  their  minds." 

Mr.  Page  acknowledges  the  historical  and  romantic  appeal  of 
such  terms  as  "  The  Historic  Catholic  Church.”  "  The  Apostolic 
Church  of  the  Ages."  and  all  that,  but  he  insists  that  Episcopa- 
,  linn*  are  dealing  with  "  a  very  far-reaching  and  practical  matter," 
and  they  must  walk  with  open  eves  or  they  shall  fall: 

"  The  attractive  argument  of  church  unity  has  been  warmly 


pn-st  in  this  discussion.  It  is  a  dream — a  beautiful  dream — 
but  a  fallacious  dream.  There  can  Ik-  no  unity  with  Rome  with¬ 
out  complete  and  utter  submission  to  her.  The  whole  history 
of  her  jia.'t  establishes  the  fact,  and  no  |uirt  more  absolutely  than 
her  n-ent  past.  Twenty  years  ago  men  began  to  talk  of  tho 
liberty  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  It  appeared  as  if 
it  were  destined  to  make  a  great  name.  Gnat  ecclesiastics, 
honored  of  all  men.  like  Archbishop  Ireland  ami  Archbishop 
Kean,  step!  forward  and  took  the  load  with  tongue  und  pen. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  appeared  acquiescent;  the  gnat  educational 
institution  at  the  gates  of  the  capital  fell  into  the  movement. 

What  happened?  Rome  said  ’  No.’  Tho 
movement  stopt  as  tho  petrified  to 
stone." 

For  all  the  n'speet  and  reverence  Epis¬ 
copalians  have  for  the  vast  and  important 
function  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  per¬ 
forms  in  modern  life,  Mr.  Rage  maintains 
that  "she  and  tho  Protestant  bodies  to- 
get  her  accomplish  far  more  good  than  wo 
•relieve  would  lie  accomplished  were  every 
Protestant  to-day  to  join  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  communion."  That  the  appollativo 
"Catholic"  "tempts the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
palians  sorely  ”  is  noted  by  The  Northwest¬ 
ern  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  Chi¬ 
cago.  which  admonishes  them  that  "it  will 
be  a  part  of  wisdom  to  eschew  the  term. 
Thera  is  no  Catholic  Church  this  side  of 
heaven,"  it  adds,  "nor  will  then*  Ik*  until 
denominations  appreciate  more  fully  tho 
meaning  of  charity,"  and  in  similar  mood 
The  Living  Church  (Prot.  Epis.),  Mil¬ 
waukee,  which  is  in  favor  of  tho  change  of 
name,  asks  of  those  against  it  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Christian  spirit  with  tho  prac¬ 
tise  of  justice  and  courtesy.  It  makes 
mention  of  "a  succession  of  sermons  against 
the  comet  ion  movement  preached  from 
various  East4*rn  pulpits,  particularly  in 
New  York,"  and  says: 

"No  doubt  the  reverend  praachers  are  entirely  convinced  that 
they  are  doing  God  service  in  denouncing  n  movement  that  baa 
become  so  wide-spread  in  the  Church  t  lint  men  are  no  longer 
convinced  when  it  is  met  simply  by  ridicule,  according  to  tho 
earlier  practise;  but  one  wonders  what  would  happen  Jif  these 
priests,  w  ho  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church  and  arc  devoting 
their  lives  to  her  service,  would  tell  their  |>coplc  plainly  what  the 
men  vhofatorthc  morement  sag  tlmt  It  means." 

Moreover.  The  Living  Church  takes  cognizance  of  "a  curious 
misconception  of  the  name  movement  "  shown  by  men  who 
"deem  it  of  interest  to  proclaim  tlmt  various  parish  corporations 
will  retain  the  name  Protestant  Episcopal"  even  if  the  general 
convention  should  select  a  new  title  for  the  national  church.  It 
explains: 

"Of  course  nobody  proposes  to  disturb  the  name  as  locally 
applied  to  jmrishes  or  even  to  dioceses.  Thera  is  far  from  being 
uniformity  in  the  designation  of  the  Church  in  either  i«irish*« 
or  dioceses  at  the  present  time,  ami  nobody  has  arisen  to  suggest 
that  the  title  of  the  nntionnl  Church  must  necessarily  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  names  of  dioceses  or  parishes." 

Thus  far  the  Diocese  of  California  has  voted  in  favor  of  a 
change  of  name  and  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  has  voted 
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against  it;  while  the  Interesting  point  is  raised  hy  Dr.  William 
T.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  that  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  is  not  really  the  name  of  the  Church,  but  a  legal 
title.  Dr.  Manning’s  argument  for  a  change  of  name,  as  stated 
in  his  pulpit,  is  recorded  in  tho  New  York  Tribune: 

‘‘This  cumbersome  and  ugly  legal  title  ought  to  be  changed, 
l>ecauae  it  is  a  modern  innovation,  because  it  misrepresents  the 
Church  and  misleads  people  as  to  her  true  character,  because  it 
puts  tho  Church  in  the  light  of  a  modern  denomination,  instead 
of  in  its  true  light  as  a  part  of  the  ancient, 
historic  Catholic  Church,  and  In-cause  this 
narrow  and  limited  title  is  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  true  name  of  tho  Church  us 
given  in  the  Creed,  it  is  u  hindrance  to  our 
work  among  the  multitudes  of  many  races 
who  are  now  coming  to  our  country,  and 
is  also  a  most  serious  barrier,  a*  is  well 
known,  to  progress  in  some  of  our  mission 
fields. 

“Why  should  any  one  to-day  want  to 
fight  for  the  word  ‘Protestant*?  It  re¬ 
flects  tho  controversial  spirit  of  a  bygone 
llge.  Wo  ha vo  progress.*!  Iievond  it.  It 
is  natural  for  ultra-conservative  people 
to  want  to  hold  on  to  t  hat  which  is,  lavauso 
it  is.  But  changes  must  come  when  they 
mean  progress  and  improvement." 

In  tho  judgment  of  The  Lutheran  (Phila.) 
the  only  objection  to  what  Dr.  Manniug 
calls  tho  true  name  of  tho  Protostant 
Episcopal  Church  is  that  it  is  not  true.  It 
would  like  to  know  in  what  sense  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  is  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
in  which  the  Lutheran  Church  is  not?  The 
Lutheran  declares: 

"Those  terms  Itelnng  to  that  invisible 
C'hureh  of  Intlievcrn  bound  together  by 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  ami  one  baptism, 
and  known  as  the  communion  of  saints. 

Calling  a  church  catholic  or  npostolic 
does  not  make  it  so.  And  why  object  to 
*  Protestant'?  What  is 'cumbersome 'about 
it  7  What' ugly'?  Was  it  wrong  to  protest 
against  tho  errors  of  Romo  in  the  sixteenth 
century?  Is  it  wrong  to  do  so  still?  Has  tho  Episcopal  Church 
ceased  to  protest  against  those  errors?  If  so.  then  she  is  neither 
truly  catholio  nor  ai»ostolic." 

To  drop  tho  name  Protestant  would  be  weakness,  is  also  the 
notion  of  The  C  hr  Mian  Herald  (Undenominational),  New  York, 
which  thinks  that  it  would  be  especially  so  regardod  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  '.‘times  when  Protestantism  needs 
to  koop  all  its  banners  flying,  with  tho  emblems  of  the  faith  so 
clear  and  unmistakable  that  nono  can  misunderstand  them." 

On  the  ominous  question  whether  tho  namo  controversy  will 
result  in  a  schism  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  a  writer 
in  The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  says  that  while  there  will  be 
“no  secession  of  any  considerable  body  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  many  laymen  along," 
he  believes  tho  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  within  the  Church 
“will  be  obliged  to  seek  Rome  as  the  only  institution  affording 
them  a  congenial  home.”  Similar  predictions  draw  from  The 
New  World  (Catholic).  Chicago,  the  statement  that  they  arc 
based  perhaps  on  the  assumption  “that  the  copying  of  the 
Cutholic  ritual  makes  Catholics  of  Protestants."  I*  As  well.”  it 
says,  "  might  one  say  that  the  putting  on  of  a  new  suit  of  elothes 
invests  a  person  with  a  new  intellectual  character."  And  The 
Catholic  News  (Now  York),  speaking  of  the  fifteen  clergymen 
who  signed  a  petition  of  protest  against  the  change  of  name  to 
the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tho 
United  States,  observes  that, 

"these  fifteen  clergymen  are  frankly  Protestant,  it  would 


seem  from  their  statement.  They  are  certainly  in  a  more  logical 
position  than  the  Episcopalians  who  regard  themselves  as 
Catholics." 

The  only  effective  defense  of  the  substitution  of  the  namo 
“Catholic"  for  “Protestant,"  declares  the  New  York  Indepen¬ 
dent,  “is  to  assert  that  tho  sympathy  and  fellowship  of  tho 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
not  with  tho  Protestants."  And  in  this  connection  it  reminds 
us  of  tho  fact  that  "a  Protestant  clergyman  who  joins  tho 

Episcopal  Church  has  to  lie  reordained, 
u*-  if  his  previous  ordination  wore  invalid, 
while  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Church  join¬ 
ing  it  does  not  have  to  be  reordainod;  and 
similarly  u  Protestant  layman  joining  it 
has  to  bo  conflnn.d,  but  not  if  ho  comes 
from  tho  Church  of  Rome."  Tho  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  Roman  and  tho  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  "both  claim  to  have  main¬ 
tained  the  episcopal  succession  from  tho 
time  of  the  apostles." 


AMERICA  A  RELIGIOUS 
NATION 

HE  INFERENCE  vu  drawn 
from  Dr.  Carroll's  religious  sta¬ 
tistics  for  1012  (recently  reprinted 
in  these  columns)  that  the  55,300,000  peo¬ 
ple  unaccounted  for  as  members  of  re¬ 
ligious  Isabel  are  necessarily  “not  vitally 
connected  with  the  churches."  Nor  was 
the  wish  father  to  the  thought,  for  tho 
thought  came  from  the  editor  of  that 
zealous  representative  of  New  England 
Methodism,  Zion'e  Herald  (Boston).  But 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Bliss,  himself  oonneoted 
with  the  Census  Bureau,  believes  these 
figures  misleading  and  the  pessimistic  in¬ 
ferences  depending  thereon  quite  unwar¬ 
ranted.  This,  ho  insists,  in  The  Con- 
gregationalui  (Boston),  is  by  no  means  an  irreligious  country. 
It  may  be  "technically  correct  to  say  that  GO  per  cent,  or  the 
population  of  this  country  are  not  enrolled  as  church  members," 
but  "it  is  absolutely  incorrect  to  infer  from  that  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  or  oven  uninterested  in 
religion."  Of  course,  when  Dr.  Carroll's  36,675,537  church 
members  are  deducted  from  the  total  national  population  of 
91,972,286,  according  to  the  last  census,  tho  remainder  forms 
the  great  majority.  But.  Mr.  Bliss  reminds  us: 

“This  includes  four  classes:  (1)  Children  who  are  too  young 
to  have  any  'vital'  relation  to  the  church.  (2)  The  on  tiro 
Jewish  population.  (3)  Those  practically  identified  with  tho 
church  as  attendants  upon  services  and  contributors  to  their 
maintenance  alt  bo  not  enrolled  members  of  any  religious  or¬ 
ganization.  frequently  referred  to  as  adherents.  (4)  Those  who 
are  clearly  and  definitely  outside  of  church  life  and  influence." 

It  is  then  pointed  out  that  tho  first  three  classes  greatly 
predominate: 

“I.  Children.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  decide  what  ago 
limit  to  adopt  tor  the  term  in  this  connection.  .  .  .  Probably 
fourteen  years  would,  on  the  whole,  represent  a  fair  average. 
According  to  the  Census  of  1910.  there  were  29.499,136  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  (including  10.631.364  under  five  years  of 
age). and  thus. presumably,  outside  of  church  membership.  From 
this  sum  should  be  deducted  2.500,000  Catholic  children  over 
nine  years  of  age  and  included  in  the  church  membership,  leaving 
27.000.000  whom  it  would  scarcely  be  legitimate  to  class  as 
eligible  to  church  membership. 

**2.  Jewish  population.  Dr.  Carroll  gives  143,000  heads  of 
families,  the  same  figures  that  have  been  given  for  some  years. 


rwa  s~.  .  r-k 
THOMAS  xztaox  FAOl. 

Ad  Influential  Proicatanl  Episcopal  lay¬ 
man  who  protnta  vtcuruualy  acalnut  “all 
t  hi*  tlnkrrln*  with  the  name  of  the  Church  " 
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The  Jewish  Year-Book  (London),  for  1910,  Rives  the  number  of 
Jews  in  the  United  States  as  1,900,000,  surely  not  a  large  estimate. 
Deduet  from  this  32  per  cent,  for  the  children  already  accounted 
for  and  there  remain  approximately  1,200.000. 

“3.  Persona  not  church  members,  yet  thoroughly  identified  with 
church  life.  There  is.  at  present,  no  way  of  accurately  estima¬ 
ting  this  class,  yet  every  one  knows  that  it  is  a  large  one.  Take 
the  number  of  young  people  over  fourteen  who  are  attendants 
upon  Sunday-schools  but  not  church  members;  of  parents  whose 
children  attend  Sunday-schools  and  who  are  practically  identified 
with  church  lire;  and  any  careful  observer  will  recognize  that 
they  constitute  a  most  important  factor  in  community  life.  Here 
one  person's  guess  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  another's,  but  it  doe* 
not  seem  that  one  for  every  three  Protestant  church  members, 
or  8,000,000,  is  an  unduly  large  estimate.” 

The  statistician  then  adds  the  numbers  of  these  three  classes, 
subtracts  the  total  from  the  53,300,000.  and  finds  that  there  are 
only  19,000,000  left  "  who  ought  to  b©  vitally  connected  with  tho 
church,"  but  are  not;  a  very  different  proposition  from  the 
alleged  56,000,000.  He  concludes: 

"In  all  probability  if  there  could  be  an  accurate  enumeration 
of  the  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  it  would  appear  that 
only  a  portion,  and  that  not  a  largo  portion,  of  the  19,000,000 
would  wish  to  l*e  classed  as  out  of  sympathy  with  any  religious 
organization.  Tho  simple  fact  is  that  this  is  not  an  irreligious 
OOUntry.  There  may  he  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
essential  elements  of  religious  belief,  worship,  and  life,  but  the 
proportion  of  those  who  fundamentally  deny  tho  validity  and 
value  of  religion  is  very  small." 


WHAT  DO  BUSINESS  MEN  BELIEVE? 

NO  OTHER  MINISTRY  save  that  which  "grapples  with 
men's  actual  problems"  can  to-day  expect  to  find  a 
"generous  hearing."  With  this  conviction  in  mind 
a  Toledo  minister  sent  out  a  list  of  questions  to  120  of  tho 
"most  prominent  business  men"  of  his  city  and  requested 
permission  "to  enter  tho  citadel  of  mind  and  soul,  and  tako 
therefrom  tho  deepest  and  most  honest  thoughts  concerning 
religious  subjects."  The  inquirer,  Rev.  George  R.  Wallace, 
tells  in  The  Advance  (Chicago)  tho  results  of  his  invtvtigation, 
and  first  of  nil  mentions  "tho  willingness  of  tho  men  addrest  to 
discuss  their  beliefs.”  The  "promptness,  frankness,  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  tho  replies."  he  says,  "were  pleasantly  surprising."  But 
besides  this,  he  declares  that  in  marked  evidence  were  "the 
pathetic  yearning  for  a  sufficient  faith,  the  diversity  of  beliefs, 
tho  startling  denials  of  doctrines  commonly  cherished  by  tho 
Church,  with  the  deep  and  serious  thought  evidently  given  the 
subject.”  The  replies  are  comprest  under  several  heads: 

"Regarding  tho  existence  of  (Jod  there  seemed  practical 
unanimity  that  God  exists.  Regarding  his  nature  most  believed 
not  in  his  personality;  God,  to  them,  is  a  supernatural  first  causa-, 
the  uncaused  cause  of  all  existence;  a  force  which  manifests  itself 
in  everything  and  most  higlily  in  man.  Some  believed  in  G«*d 
not  simply  ns  creator  and  preserver,  but  also  as  ’Our  Father'; 
those  holding  this  belief  wore  comparatively  few.  The  replies 
indicated  that  rational  instruction  regarding  tho  nature  of  God 
and  the  relation  of  deity  to  humanity  is  greatly  needed. 

"The  question  ‘  For  what  do  you  believe  man  is  in  existence?' 
elicited  a  variety  of  opinions.  Some  declare  they  had  never 
heard  or  read  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question;  others 
thought  for  some  divine  purpose  which,  with  our  present  mental 
equipment,  none  can  explain.  To  live,  beget,  and  die.  the  same 
as  a  horse  or  bird,  exprest  the  limited  conception  of  some,  while 
others  considered  the  purpose  of  human  life  to  be  the  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  highest,  form  of  creative  existence.  Many  hioked 
upon  such  existence  as  an  inevitable  necessity,  the  product  of 
natural  law.  and  the  consummation  of  the  laws  of  evolution. 
Tho  theory  of  the  divinity  of  man  seemed  to  grip  many,  one 
expressing  this  belief  by  saying.  'As  the  acorn  has  in  it  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  oak  tree  from  which  it  came,  so  man  has  in 
him  all  the  possibilities  of  God  who  begat  him.'  A  thoughtful 
Michigan  manufacturer,  owner  of  a  large  institution,  later 
worked  toward  a  solution  of  the  human  problem  by  the  defini¬ 


tion:  ‘Man  is  a  germ  of  divinity  operating  under  laws  of  limita¬ 
tion.*  Some  thought  man  exists  here  in  preparation  for  a  future 
life,  and  one  asked.  ‘Could  it  l*e  that  man  was  created  by  God, 
on  account  of  a  paternal  affection  preexisting  iu  him?' 

"The  changed  belief  regarding  moral  obligation  from  tbe  clear- 
cut  and  definite  faith  of  our  Puritan  ancestors  was  startlingly  and 
overwhelmingly  in  evidence.  To  the  question.  ‘  Is  man  morally 
responsible  to  God,  and  will  God  punish  evasion  of  this  responsi¬ 
bility?'  some  replied  affirmatively,  but  many  more  with  an 
emphatic  negative.  The  excusative  and  conditional  nature  of 
man’s  responsibility  was  frequently  asserted.  Opinions  were 
exprest  that  hereditary  tendencies  nullified  such  obligations.  The 
nearest  approach  to  orthodox  teaching  was  that  any  penalty  would 
result  in  proportion  as  man  is  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually 
responsible  to  laws  that  can  not  he  violated  or  evaded  without 
incurring  inevitable  and  fixt  penalties.  Some  threw  tho 
obligation  and  responsibility  for  human  failure  upon  God,  onu 
intimating  that  God  would  not  condemn  human  failure  ‘more 
than  a  builder  would  attempt  to  blunio  his  building  for  falling 
dowm.  because  of  inherent  weakness  caused  probably  by  faulty 
design." 

Immortality  seemed  a  perplexing  problem  to  many  and  one 
concerning  which  they  wore  in  grave  doubt.  As  we  read : 

"The  replies  received  contained  varied  and  ©mphatin  views, 
such  as.  There  is  no  future  life,  when  wo  die  that  is  the  end;  our 
immortality  comes  in  the  lives  of  our  descendants — in  the 
solidarity  and  continuance  of  the  race;  tho  good  exist  after 
physical  death,  the  evil  perish;  this  life  is  only  a  stage  iu  human 
development:  the  next  is  a  progressive  life;  in  the  next  world 
lives  are  graded. 

"Ib-garding  providential  interest  in  and  interposition  for 
humanity,  the  prevailing  attitudes  revealed  in  the  replies  in- 
dictated  pathetic  desire  and  profound  doubt.  Asked  ‘Is  God 
interested  in.  aud  does  be  care  about  man's  every-day  life  and 
experiences?'  some  wrote,  *1  wish  I  knew;  so  many  in  tho  past 
(rusted  false  gods  that  were  nothing  at  all;  how  can  wo  tell?' 
‘Then-  is  too  much  suffering  to  believe  that;  I  do  not  boliovu  so, 
hut  such  a  faith  would  make  ono  very  happy;  then  life's  sorrows 
could  bo  laid  on  the  shoulder  of  God,  or  at  least  shared  with 
him.'  The  problem  whether  God  is  a  person  or  impersonal  law 
rohhed  some  of  comforting  faith  in  providential  oversight.  Ono 
said.  lean  not  reconcile  personal  su|s-rvision  of  individual  affairs 
to  my  conception  of  law;  while  another  wrote,  Ood  is  not  a 
person,  so  cou  not  bo  |M-ntonuliy  interested." 

The  supreme  surprize  of  the  replies,  says  this  minister,  lay 
in  tbe  attitude  of  those  prominent  business  men  toward  tho 
Church: 

"So  much  has  appeared  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  regarding 
the  alleged  decadence  of  the  Church  that  at  least  qualified 
endorsement  of  that  institution  was  to  bo  expected,  in  reply 
to  the  question.  'What  good  is  the  Church  to  tho  world?'  Not 
one  unkind  criticism  or  weak  endorsement  of  the  Church  was 
received.  Appreciation  of  the  Church  was  comprehensively  and 
startlingly  exprest.  Witness  the  following:  Tho  Church  stands 
first  in  the  world's  institutions  for  the  good  of  mankind  iu  every 
relationship  of  life;  the  Church  is  the  foundation  of  civilization, 
and  does  great  good;  the  world  would  be  lost  without  churches; 
without  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Church  the  world's  degener¬ 
ation  would  inevitably  follow;  it  is  the  keystone  of  social  order, 
society  would  l*e  .-lino*  without  it;  it  uplifts  the  world  and  docs 
away  with  vice:  it  teaches  that,  n-gurdless  of  future  reward, 
morality  pay*.  n"*  *>'  money  or  glory,  but  iu  nil  that  makes  a 
man  sati-lh-d  with  himself;  it  creates  and  keeps  alive  high  ideals; 
the  example  of  its  members  in  living  right  is  of  great  value;  it 
emphasizes  the  spiritual  against,  the  material;  it  elevates,  softens, 
soothes,  and  eomforts  humanity;  it  keeps  us  close  to  (.Jod. 

‘‘Two  impressions  are  made  upon  the  pro|*ounder  of  tho  ques¬ 
tions.  One  is  that  men  are-  interested,  as  much  as  ever,  in  tho 
history  of  the  world,  in  the  great  religious  questions  regarding 
life  and  destiny.  The  other  is  that  never  has  there  been  greater 
need,  nor  greater  opportunity,  for  ministers  to  present  intelli¬ 
gently.  rationally,  and  earnestly  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity.  Men  are  hungrily  seeking  for  true  guidance  in 
things  spiritual.  This  is  tbe  ugc  for  ministers  with  a  divinely 
inspired  message;  tbe  world  turns  disappointed  from  all  others. 

"No  attempt  is  here  made  to  discuss  the  subjects  presented. 
This  article  is  written  in  twponse  to  requests  from  several  minis¬ 
ters.  that  the  re«t:lt  of  tin-  inv.-stigation  regarding  the  beliefs  of 
business  men  he  published  in  abbreviated  form.” 
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IS  your  business  worthy  of  the  best  letter 
paper?  If  it  is,  letter  paper  less  than  the 
best  is  unworthy  of  your  business. 

There  are  credit,  distinction  and  good 
opinion  reflected  on  the  business  that  uses 
Old  Hampshire  Bond  stationery — but  aside 
from  all  that,  there  is  the  same  satisfaction 
to  the  user  that  comes  from  a  carpeted 
office,  a  mahogany  desk  or  a  good  location. 
It  is  the  satisfaction  that  things  of  quality 
always  bring  to  men  who  realize  why  some 
things  are  “Made  a  Little  Better  than 
Seems  Necessary.” 

The  Old  I  lampshire  Bond  Book  of  Specimens  was  assembled  and  bound  up 
to  interest  business  men.  It  contains  suggestions  and  ideas  for  letterheads  and 
other  business  forms — printed,  lithographed  or  engraved  either  on  white  or  on 
one  of  the  fourteen  colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond.  One  of  these  specimens 
is  almost  sure  to  approximate  the  exact  feeling-tone  you  desire  for  your  sta¬ 
tionery.  Write  for  this  book  on  your  letterhead. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY,  SWlUftg'JtR't1! 

The  only  paper  makes  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 
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After  the 
Auto  Ride  ' 

The  fine  run  remains  in  your 
memory — the  dirt  and  dust 
in  your  hair  and  skin. 

Let  the  cleaning-up  process 
include  a  restful  shampoo  with 
Packer  s  Tar  Soap. 


After  Golf 
K^and  Tennis 


Don’t  forget  that  your  scalp 
needs  exercise,  too.  Systematic 
shampooing  with  Packer’s  Tar 
Soap  gives  your  scalp  the 
proper  exercise  necessary  to  the 
continued  health  of  the  hair. 


For  Prickly  Heat  and 
Sunburn 

and  irritations  of  scalp 
and  skin;  soothe  by  using 
Packer’s  Tar  Soap. 

This  mild  soap  brings  speedy 
relief  to  itching,  chafing  and 
irritations  so  uncomfortably 
common  in  Summer  time. 

And  now 

the  Shampoo 

A  cooling  and  refreshing 
shampoo  is  particularly  grate¬ 
ful  in  warm  weather.  Alter 
salt  water  bathing,  authorities 
a^ree  you  should  shampoo 
with  Packer’s  Tar  Soap. 
Three  generations  of  users 
have  found  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment  in 

Packer’s 
Tar 

(Pure  ai  the  Pinei ) 

Its  use  in  the  bath  is  attended 
by  healthful  cleanliness  and 
followed  by  sensations  of  vigor 
and  physical  comfort. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Suite  84 A ,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


CURRENT  POETRY 


TDORT  after  poet  celebrates  the  lure  of 
!  the  country'-  Particularly  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  magazines  and  newspapers 
abound  in  poems  in  which  hard  pavements 
are  contrasted  with  flower-fringed  lanes, 
crowded  apartment-houses  with  spacious 
farms,  wild  nature  with  nature  tamed  and 
.  sophisticated.  This  is  to  Ik*  expected,  for  | 
I  surely  every  normal  dweller  in  the  city  J 
tries  to  spend  a  part  of  eaeh  summer  in 
!  the  woods  and  meadows,  and  many  of  them 
look  back  with  longing  to  a  boyhood  on 
j  the  farm  and  forward  with  hope  to  an  old 
|  age  that  shall  be  free  from  urban  noise  and 
hurry.  But  there  is  another  ride  to  thoj 
picture,  a  side  that  has  received  little  atten-  j 
j  lion  from  the  poets.  And  that  is  the  charm 
which  the  city  has  for  the  farmer,  and  more . 
especially  for  the  farmer's  children.  Tho 
steady  exodus  of  the  younger  generation 
from  the  country  is  a  serious  problem,  and 
while  it  has  appeared  in  fiction  it  is  little 
known  in  poetry.  Yet  it  has  its  poetic  i 
po-rihilitiva,  as  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  shows  t 
in  the  poem  which  we  quote  below,  which  ( 
appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Academy.  | 
He  has  sympathy,  it  seems,  for  the  mother 
who  is  to  be  deserted  and  also  for  the  boy 
whom  l^indon  is  calling.  He  writes  with 
striking  simplicity,  a  simplicity  that  oeca- 
I  sionally,  as.  for  instance,  in  the  fifth  stanza. 

!  suggi^ts  the  laconic  grandeur  of  Walter 
Savage  I^ndor. 

The  Lore  of  London 

Br  *TTmr.x  Pmum 

"My  *«  -hst  *U«  ye.  tlui  of  kite 
Ye  turns  o'er  Ions  upon  the  sale* 

Ye  »0I  not  to  jour  sapper  mine. 

Ye  ran  noi  «i«  * till  me  at  home. 

What  lam  Is  It  with  eye  at>  l-right 
That  keeps  you  from  your  mother  quite?" 

"Mother.  no  taas  alth  eye  ao  I  rig  lit 
Makes  me  to  I  Inner  half  the  nlsht. 

No  maid  It  Is  makra  me  to  brood 
And  ktvps  me  from  your  iupi»t  cnod; 

But.  mother  If  the  truth  ye'd  know. 

I  am  right  mad  from  home  to  so .'* 


'  My  son.  If  twete  a  lassie  lefctht 
That  keeps  ye  from  me  half  the  nlnlit. 
That,  soon  or  late.  I  must  abide. 

Nor  e'er  tier  Mlly  nseehek  ehlde. 
Yet  I  had  pain  to  give  ye  Nrtb. 

Ami  ye'D  forget  u*e  under  earth  " 

•Mother.  I  know  not  bow  to  tell 
What  txveiis  In  me  this  rcstk-m  hell; 
Hut  this  I  feel  that  go  I  must. 

I  tire  of  this  familiar  dust. 

Kven  the  nodding  flowers  I’d  leave. 
Tho.  mother,  you  I  would  not  grieve. 

•There  Is  a  city  far  away. 

In  midnight  I  can  Teel  her  day: 
Mother.  id»e  has  no  seed  of  sleep. 

She  doth  sow  not.  she  doth  not  nap: 
Hardly.  1  think,  she  draws  the  dew. 
But  die  hath  many,  we  have  few. 


When  silvery  light  comes  on  the  ground. 
And  In  the  world  I  bear  no  sound. 

Still  1  can  hear  her  silent  call 
To  her  must  go.  whste'er  Mill; 

No  more  I  smell  the  rainy  sod. 

Almost  I  hare  forgot  my  find’" 


From  Bronte  in  the  private 
Calicoes  ol  C  W  Post. 

Breaking 
the  Bonds 
of  Habit 

Most  of  us  cling  to  the  things  of 
life  which  please  the  senses,  and  con¬ 
tinued  indulgence  leads  lo  fixed  habits 
—some  good,  others  exacting  a  heavy 
penally. 

If  any  habit,  such  as  coffee  drinking, 
is  found  lo  interfere  with  one's  welfare 
and  comfort,  it’s  time  to  break  away. 

Medical  opinion  and  the  research 
of  pure  food  scientist  agree  that  the 
coffee  habit  is  extremely  harmful  lo 
many  persons. 

It  is  hard  to  induce  people  to  give 
up  coffee,  but  if  they  are  given  the 
pure  food-drink 

POSTUM 

they  will  find  a  distinct  gain  in  health 
without  loss  of  satisfaction  of  pleasure. 

This  nourishing  table  beverage,  made 
from  choice  wheat  and  the  juice  of 
Southern  sugar-cane,  possesses  a  rich 
Java-like  flavour,  but  is  absolutely  free 
from  the  coffee  drug,  caffeine,  or  any 
other  substance  which  could  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  most  sensitive  organism. 

The  ever-increasing  demand  for 
Postum  amply  proves  its  worth  as  a 
safe  table  beverage  for  those  who  seek 
the  freedom  and  power  which  come 
with  mental  and  physical  poise. 
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"If  yc  must  go.  th«i  &  n»Ust. 

My  hoy;  but  when  l®  turned  to  dust. 
Como  hack,  tho  many  n  mite  yc  make. 
And  think  on  how  tills  heart  did  break.’ 
"Mother,  yon  red  llarr  In  the  akyl 
There  will  I  go.  If  then  1  diet" 


Here  are  two  poems  about  trees  by  poets 
whose  ideas  are  vastly  different.  Miss 
Runston,  whose  poem  we  take  from  tho 
I.ondon  Saturday  Review,  puts  a  noble , 
philosophy  in  her  lines,  while  Miss  Howard 
(in  The  Heilman )  is  concerned  only  with  a 
charming  funcy.  It  must  bo  confost,  how¬ 
ever,  tkut  her  birch  tre-o  is  more  vividly 
mid  attractively  portrayed  than  Miss 
liuustou's  olive. 

At  Bogliaco,  Lago  di  Garda 

Br  Anna  Bi  nston 

The  olive  for  hroven'a  ature  *ake 

Lifts  up  her  boils  ha.  >*wraa  U>  be  true; 

Ilut  still  *ho  softens  to  the  lake 
And  bond*  toward  the  dreper  blue. 

Stem  la  the  chastening  ah.»  receives. 

Agt«1  *nd  mulin«*l  six.'  well-nigh  falnta 

Yet  i>e<»  forth  fruit  and  dove-like  leave*. 

Mat  lovable  of  mountain  aalnla. 

Leans  o’er  :.V  path  tho  golden  lisy. 

The  chMf'ut  wrrotloe  with  the  earth. 

Only  tho  cyprrwi  looks  one  wmy. 

Knows  naught  hut  liesvon  from  her  birth. 

Yet  what  tree  In  thla  terraced  place. 

Ohsstnui  or  bay  or  cypress-spire. 

Achieves  tho  tortured  ollve’a  grace. 

Cornea  quits  so  te  ar  the  heart's  desire? 


The  Fairy  Tree 

llr  KtHIL  BaIISTOW  Howard 

The  Mrrh  Ire.-  throws  s  scarf  of  green 
Around  her  silver  white. 

Woven  of  little  polished  leaves 
All  delicate  und  bright. 

It  sways  with  every  pawing  air 
And  shimmers  In  the  light. 

Oh.  like  a  Dryad  nymph  site  stands 
The  hlrctl  tr**.  silver  white* 

And  all  day  long  that  Honing  veil 
TrvmMoa  for  my  delight. 

8 he  stirs  It  us  she  niovr*  In  It 
Aa  a  young  maiden  might. 

And  Is  she  then  n  trrr  at  all. 

My  birch,  all  silver  white? 

Clothed  In  a  robe  or  little  leaves. 
Alive  with  wind  and  light. 

And  standing  hy  the  fairy  ring. 

With  queenly  slender  height? 

In  truth  I  think  she  Is  a  fay 
The  birch  tree,  silver  white. 

Bound  by  a  spell  the  long  bright  day 
Hut  free  again  at  night. 

And  she  knows  all  the  woodland  ways 
Under  the  gray  moonlight. 


The  Westminster  Gazette  prints  this  manly 
and  sonorous  poem.  Its  courageous  phi¬ 
losophy  id  clearly  und  vigorously  uttered. 

A  Birthday  in  Middle  Life 

Br  A.  J.  Pr.RilAN 


Upon  the  rood  another  stone. 

Another  hard-won  boundary  passed, 
youth’s  dim  unimaginable  goal  has  grown 
Instant  and  vast. 


Do  you  realise  that  four,  not  five,  of 
these  tires  make  a  complete  eet  ? 

What  if  the  initial  coet  of  Mou  Cushion 
Tires  is  a  trifle  more  than  pneumatics,  ia 
not  the  additional  coat  paid  back  ten  times 
over? 

They  Ride  Easy 

Motorists  and  motor  car  makera  once 
thought  that  only  pneumatic  tirea  could  be 
easy  riding  and  resilient,  but  Mot*  Cush¬ 
ion  Tires  upset  all  calculationa.  Thou¬ 
sands  now  know  from  experience,  front 
using  Mot*  Cushion  Tires,  that  they  were 
wrong.  They  know  that  no  pneumatic, 
except  under  excessive  speed,  ia  mora  re¬ 
silient  than  the  Mots. 

Note  the  conatruction  of  ihia  remarkable 
tire.  Note  the  double,  notched  treade 
( A  in  picture),  wbich  prevent  skidding  and 
diatribute  the  weight  to  the  sides.  The 
sides  ate  undercut  <aee  B).  wbich  allows 
free  action  of  slantwise  bridges  (ace  C). 
These  bridges  are  elaatic.  They  give  and 
yield  like  the  air  in  a  pneumatic  tire.  Note 
D  in  the  picture,  ehowing  shock-absorbing 
qualities  when  tire  runs  over  a  atone. 

Neediest  to  say.  Mots  Cushion  Tires 
end  all  punctures  and  blowouts. 


Owners  of  Pleasure  Electrics 

We  Guarantee  These  Tires 
10,000  Miles — Two  Years 

Nearly  everybody  now  knows  that  Mot* 

Cushion  Tirea  arc  €asy- riding  mnd  trouble* 
proof,  but  do  you  realiie  the  great  economy 
of  these  tirea? 

Do  you  realise  that  every  set  of  Mot* 

Cuahion  Tirea  ia  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  —  two  years? 

Do  you  realise  that  the  upkeep  coat  on 
a  aet  of  Motx  Cuahion  Tirea  ia  practically 
nothing? 


MOTZ 

Cushion  Tires 

All  Leading  Electric  Car 
Makers  Adopt  Them 

The  demand  for  Mots  Cushion  Tire*  in 
two  year*  has  multiplied  ten-fold.  On 
every  boulevard,  in  every  ciiy,  wherever 
^lectric  cars  are  ueed,  Mot*  Cuehion  Tires 
predominate.  All  leading  pleasure  electric 
manufacturers  have  adopted  Mots  Cushion 
Tires  aa  standard  equipment. 

New  Tire  Book  98  Ready 

Mot*  Cushion  Tires  fit  any  standard 
clincher,  universal  quick-detachable  or 
demountable  rim. 

Our  latest  Tire  Book  is  now  ready  for 
mailing.  Don’t  fail  to  get  a  copy.  Send 
a  postal  today  and  get  acquainted  with  the 
tire  that  give*  utmost  riding  comfort,  ut¬ 
most  convenience,  utmost  mileage,  utmost 
economy.  Oive  specifications— name  of 
car,  model,  eise  of  r^me.  etc. 


The  Motz  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  F*  akronTohio 


Service  Stations  in  AO  Principal  Cities 


BRANCHES :  Boaton.  4  Dead*.  St.:  CW.ro,  2023  Mi«ki,ui  Are.;  Cleveland.  1932  Euclid  A>t.:  D.trolt, 
999  Woodward  Ar*.|  St.  LowM.  51*7  Delmar  Bird.:  K.n...  City.  409  E.  IfithStj  New  York,  1737 
Broedwa*.  P.U.bur.h,  300  N.  Cru,  St-i  Philadelphia.  207-9  N.  Broad  St-i  Loa  An,elea.  33d  W.  Pico  St.; 
Waahaattoa.  D.  C  .  1012  Fourteenth  St..  N.  W. 


Complete 
Five 
Room 


ALADDIN  HDU5ES^298l 


f  *1 1W  mmtmh}  f«t  •  r  lying  Um  Arrci  fr*»  tkr  producer  It 
L*rdw*rt  and  tabor .  1h  krr*  tW  ntddtam’i  profit*  im  ft  •»*  rocket 


DWELLING  HOUSES,  BARNS,  SUMMER  COTTAGES 


KbocM 

V  t*  im  No  UK*  . 


T-  E«r/y  ut  BMtpfhil  - 

iVmsoniL  BU/Mtitt,  warn 


to  tern  col  and  fitted 


The  en<1  w*«  far.  undreamed-of  then. 
In  llfo*8  flrat  dear  felicity: 


cUm.  SftUhnr  ima  Aitf-*. 

l>c».  ferifwarr  o«plr»r  iu«tnK- 
louordiatg  lloua  in*n  5  to  12 

iymr  profi?  t»r  bans*  drrtcf  tnxn 

.Vttl  W^DK.UCgO. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
2 22  AUddin  Avc.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
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It  »u  a  fate  that  called  sometime  for  other  men 
But  not  for  me. 

I  drank  the  gladness  of  the  grass. 

The  rapture  of  the  woods  In  May, 

I  waa  Immortal  as  they  an*,  aerate,  alas! 

And  young  os  they. 

But  now  I  know  the  years  are  told. 

And  those  come  not  again  that  go. 

And  ever  closer  to  me  creeps  the  alien t,  cold 
Insistent  foe. 


H  V  l> .rslos.iDiuil'jt  V  v  / 

sa/saar***' 

I  he  B.  V'.  I).  Company 
New  York. 

,/J.*d*n  dgmjt 

66,  AUt nan  bur*.  E.  e; 


Club  Ties 


Puncture-Proof 
PNEUMA  TIC 


puncture-proof  or 
your  money  back” 


LEETIRE&  RUBBER  CO, 


What  In  the  hurrying  hours  remains? 

What  faded  blossoms  linger  on 
To  mock,  as  they  recall,  the  Joys,  the  Joyous  pains 
That  now  are  gone? 

Ah!  In  life's  barren,  desert  lands 
This  still  may  lift  the  heart,  and  bo 
A  crystal  well  amid  the  bare  rocks  and  the  sands' 
Monotony. 

This— that  no  agonizing  dies. 

No  hoping  and  no  strife  is  vain; 

That  In  the  garnered  harvest  of  a  Man  they  rise 
And  live  again. 


In  the  following  little  poem  (front  The 
Craftsman )  Miss  Widdemer  gives  exquisite 
voice  to  that  longing  for  rural  calm  which 
we  mentioned  before.  The  thought  that 
"a  night  wind  strokes  the  si um borers  " 
is  delightful,  and  there  is  splendid  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  third  stanza. 

The  Little  Comforter* 

Br  Makoarkt  Widdemer 

1  hare  my  little  thoughts  few  comforters; 

They  run  by  me  all  day 
Holding  up  perfumed  memory  Hint  stirs 
My  dull  accustomed  way: 

They  murmur  of  grren  lanes  we  used  to  go 
<Kor  In-re  the  spring  forgets 
To  art  the  roadways  thick  with  grass,  and  now 
The  pnth*  with  violets!) 

Here  the  hot  city  crashes.  and  all  words 
Thunder  or  scream  or  cry. 

Vet  there  were  lake-sounds  once  tthey  tell),  and 
birds 

Called  from  a  twilight  sky: 

There  still  a  night  wind  strokes  the  alumlwrer* 
And  the  cool  grass  lies  deep  .  .  . 

I  have  my  little  thoughts  for  comforters. 

Who  whisper  me  to  sleep. 

To  Rcribblo  one's  name  on  n  wall  in  a 
hold  dot-*  not  seem  to  us  a  particularly 
attractive  method  of  gaining  fame.  There¬ 
fore  we  believe  that  Miss  Roberts’  graceful 
poem,  with  its  interesting  adaptation  of 
an  old  comparison,  would  be  improved  by 
the  omission  of  the  last  two  lines.  Wo 
take  it  from  Lippincott's  Magazine. 


The  Inn 

Br  Maht  Eleanor  Rodertb 

IJfc's  an  Inn.  nor  may  wo  stay 
Where  we  lord  It  for  a  day. 
Dreaming,  as  the  time  slips  by. 
Ours  the  rooms  wo  occupy. 

Nay;  «bo  we  be  well-ticstowcd. 
Other  guests  are  on  the  road. 


Frimd.  our  moment  comes  to  go! 

The  Postilion  waits  below! 

And  these  halls  that  -r  have  known. 
Fondly  thought  of  as  our  own. 

Keep  of  us  no  further  trace 
Than  the  mirror  of  our  face 


Quietly,  ere  the  summons  falls. 
Write  thy  name  upon  the  nails. 
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PERSONAL  GUMPSES 

“ON  THE  INSIDE  A-LOOKIN'  OUT" 

SINCE  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Dennis  Sweeney,  James  E.  Husaev, 
James  F.  Thompson,  and  John  J.  Murtlia, 
the  former  New  York  Police  Inspectors 
sent  to  Blackwell's  Island  jail  for  conspir¬ 
ing  to  keop  a  Kraft  witness  out  of  a  grand 
jury's  reach,  will  ever  write  descriptions 
of  how  it  feels  to  be  shut  up  in  a  place  to 
which  they  in  bygone  days  helped  to  send 
thousands  of  lawbreakers,  wo  will  con¬ 
tent  oureelvos  with  what  tho  Now  York 
World  has  to  say  about  it.  The  story  is 
about  tho  mon's  first  day  on  tho  island. 
Hero  it  is: 

Swooney,  wrinkled  and  stoop-shnul- 
ilered,  with  a  long  apron  covering  his 
olripes,  leaned  over  a  great  mixing-pan 
of  dough  and  worked  like  a  regular  l«ker. 

After  ho  had  kneaded  a  large  piece  of 
tho  dough  ho  picked  it  up  on  hi*  arm* 
and  carried  it  to  a  table,  whore  other 
jail-birds  sliced  ',it  up  and  molded  it 
for  the  ovens.  Townrd  tho  ond  of  the 
day  ho  lux-mnc  very  tired.  Hi*  ta*k 
carries  with  it  more  actual  manual  labor 
than  the  task*  his  throe  coplotters  have  l>eon 
set  to. 

Hussey ,  in  tho  hod  shop,  had  a  »|*<©ial 
job  yesterday  of  tightening  up  nut*  that 
join  tho  end*  of  the  iron  cot*  that  will 
Ik*  issued  to  tho  Police,  Fire,  and  other 
city  department*  when  they  nre  com¬ 
pleted.  The  ox-ln*peetor.  with  a  steel 
S  wrench,  worker!  and  worked  hard.  He 
had  to  get  the  different  part*  of  tho  hod. 
assemble  them  and  then  bull  them  to¬ 
gether.  Ilia  job  is  much  oasier  than 
Hweonoy's. 

Thompson .  who,  it  was  feared  by  the 
doctors  at  the  penitentiary,  would  have 
to  go  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  if  his 
mental  and  physical  condition  did  not 
improve,  came  from  his  cell  in  tho  now 
prison  when  a  guard  unlocked  the  steel 
door  for  him.  Ho  didn't  complain,  say 
the  guards  at  tho  prison,  and  scorned  to 
1m«  in  a  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

In  tho  shoo  shop,  whoro  ho  worked 
his  first  day  and  where  ho  will  labor 
for  ten  months,  ho  pegged  heavy  hro- 
gans  all  day  long.  Once  a  pair  of  shoes 
belonging  to  ono  of  the  patients  in  the 
City  Hospital,  which  adjoins  tho  peni¬ 
tentiary  on  tho  south  of  tho  island,  was 
sent  over  to  tho  shoe  shop  to  bo  repaired. 
They  were  given  to  Thompson,  who,  it  is 
declared,  did  a  good  job  on  them. 

He  peeled  off  th©  old  worn  leather  and 
replaced  it  with  now.  Then  he  removed  a 
nail  that  had  l>een  bothering  the  owner  of 
tho  shoes.  The  owner  is  a  gunman  who  was 
injured  in  a  light  on  tho  Bowery  and  hadn't 
tho  money  to  pay  for  medical  attention. 

Murtha's  job  consists  of  assorting  broom 
straw  to  tho  proper  lengths.  After  ho 
finishes  assorting  a  pile  another  convict 
comes  along  and  takes  it  away  to  l»e  l*ound 
up. 

Tho  four  former  Inspectors  arose  at 
6  o'clock  with  the  1 .400  other  prisoners 
and  marched  to  the  wash  rooms.  They 
awaited  their  turns  at  tho  showers,  and 
all  of  them  had  to  follow  an  assortment  of 


Your  Foot  Troubles  Gone 


ou  Can  Think  Clearly  and  Do  Things 
with  the  Snap  and  Ginger  of  a  Winner. 

OU  know  you  can’t  feel  or  act  like  a  success  with 
tired,  aching  feet— tired  feet— tired  all  over — ever  no¬ 
tice  it?  Perhaps  you  think  aching,  tired  feet  nothing 
Rut  that  is  a  dangerous  attitude  of  mind. 

iho*e  (light  ache*  at  the  heels  and  ankles,  those 
at  body  weariness,  and  brain  fig  lessen  your 
chances  for  success  and  happiness.  And  the 
w<«  --t  of  it  is,  that  just  as  sure  a.  you  neglect 
these  symptoms,  you  will  pay  for  it  with  the 
torture  of  broken  arches,  “nat-fiw*t,"  or  a  set* 
f  the  whole  nervous  system. 


serious. 

You  may  not  real  ire  it,  bo 
inful,  cramped  toes. 


i»ui  tlrrjniTfncnt 

Ii’f  an  easy  thing  to  neglect  tired,  aching 
lert,  but  it  is  a  much  ca*iff  and  more  sensible 
hinj  to  slip  a  pair  of  Scholl'a  ^Foot-Eaxera”  into 
fthnrs  today  and  put  an  end  to  vour  loot  trouble*. 


I  Tho 


For  Men  and  Women 


SCHOLL  Jloifceaeet. 


E  AS  ES  THE  FEE 


the 
Scholl 


The  Simplest  and  Easiest  Thing  To  Use  For 

Tired,  Aching  Feet  — Corns  and  Calluses  —  Weak  Insteps  —  Turning  Ankles—  Broken  Arrh 
Flat  Foot  —  Bunions  —  Cramped  Toes  —  Genera!  Weariness  —  Bodily  Fatigue 

Prevents  Flat  Foot 

The  Scholl  "Foot  Eaxer"  firmly  supports  and  arches  the  instep-bridges  the  body*.  weight 
from  heel  to  hall— takes  off  the  surplus  strain  on  the  muscles  and  ligaments— replaces 
natural  spring  and  elasticity.  The  Scholl  “Foot-Faier"— a  scientific  invention  of  Dr.  : 
—Foot  Specialist -is  anatomically  correct  and  based  on  practical  orthopedic  principles. 

I  Have  Increased  the  Efficiency — 

Hence  the  Earning  Power  of  Thousands 

I  have  brought  peace  of  mind,  comfort,  good  health,  greater  efficiency  and  success  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women.  I  have  prevented  thousands,  through  the  use  of  Scholl's  “Foot- 
Essen,"  from  becoming  victims  of  the  broken  arch  or  "flat  foot"  and  I  have  injected  new  hie 
into  sufferers  from  all  kinds  of  foot  ailments.  If  you  are  on  your  feet  a  great  deal— if  your  work 
suffers  because  your  feet  hurt— if  your  earning  capacity  it  limited  on  account  of  weak  ankles  or 
broken  arch— you  need  my  assistance  at  once. 

Q^hr.11  "Fnot.FaTM"  rvuulrrs  no  banking  In-always  comfortable  and  Instantly 
1  ne  acnoll  rooi-l^azer  aS-adJustta*  to  all  fert-fita  your  rvBulnr  sin-  ah.*  and  can 
bvchanrrd  from  one  pair  to  another—  li«hl  In  wncht.  never  bulk*  and  keeps  the  shoes  In  better  shape. 
Remember  th*  Nun.  "ScholL"  Think  of  “show"  and  add  “ll“-a.y  “Show  Mo  a  Scholl"- 
For  8* boll's  '  Foot-Kaser  Is  the  only  appliance  that  «iwa  Just  the  ri«ht  support  and  eUslIdey  wblch  ns- 
tore  intended  the  feet  should  hare,  when  people  walked  on  carpets  of  Brass  and  soft  earth.  Instead  ol 

_T  "  T^rr*”**  1  r>  1  Von  owe  it  to  yourself  to  make  this  |  r. 

10  Days  Trial  Bond  S?  STiS 

of  Scholl  s  "Poot-Baiers  ."  The  dealer  will  r««e  you  a  S..»ed  Bond  for  a  10  days' 
free  trial  without  risk.  I  make  this  liberal  offer  to  prove  to  you  that  no  matter 
what  kind  of  foot  troubles  you  hasv.  Scholl's  F00t-»rrr  will  si 
and  permanent  relief.  Frier.  U  per  Pair. 

_ A*k  your  dealer  for  Dr.  Scholl  s  Valuable  Book.  "Treatment 


and  Care  of  Feet.”  If  be 


i't  copy,  write  u» 


The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co., 

,di;  Sthdlrr  SfrrrC  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

JO  VLir  VOKK.  .V.  V. 

!JE  Kmt  Stmt.  Fail.  TORONTO.  CAM. 

M  Ctf.F-r  Slrrrl.  LONDON.  EMC. 


Kelly-  Springfield 


4 


Automobile  Tires 


& 


Credit  Kellv-Spcingficld Tires  with  real  rubber:  credit  them  with  hand- 
making  and  the  knowledge  of  manufacture  that  comes  with  seventeen 
years’  experience — then  ask  yourself  what  else  you  can  demand  of  a  lire. 

KELLY -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  229  W.  57th  St,  New  York 

hi  Yto%.  n 

L«  ier.K  Ortfltol  Itolt 
TV*  Fto  A  R-towg  Cm  tol— m.  OU 

fcm  l»Ma y  OB.,  Utirr.  CU 

-  H4~V  A  r#  lM  0*WtB». 

*■■  y n> 


.  Sl  Uvait.  DrfrM  C«nrinvt%ii.  Frmor  i*d 

.  MHtiW.  Alfvrt.  O  .  Hu<%lo. 

Ewriat  Tirr  A  lUUw  C.^  .  ll~«rtnn  Tv  sob. 
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What  if  your  home 
is  lonely! 

Get  a  dependable 
Smith  &  Wesson  to-day 
and  stop  worrying. 
Booklet  on  request. 


Smith 


512  Stockbridge  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  over  SO  yran  mat-,.  SuBnlnr 
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p»«ttv  criminals— both  negro,  g  and  while 

men. 

Sweeney  was  about  lo  duck  under  tho 
shower  when  a  lank,  lean  West  Indian 
nefcTo  a  tire-escape  sneak-thief— jumped 
in  front  of  him.  Tho  West  Indian  had 
his  hath  first.  Sweeney  stood  to  one  sido 
and  allow,  d  him  to  finish. 

For  bn  akfast  tho  four  had  the  name 
kind  of  hu-h  they  have  had  every  morning 
since  they  have  been  in  tho  "pen." 

‘'There'-  one  thing  about  this  place." 
said  Warden  Hayes  to  a  reporter  for  The 
\\  orhi  y.xorday,  "if  a  man  who  oomes 
here  ha-  indigestion  or  dyspepsia  lie'll 
get  over  it  before  he  has  been  with  us  a 
month.  At  least  twm  and  maybe  all  of 
the  former  Inspectors,  I  understand,  have 
d>  M“  l-in  Believe  me,  this  diet  they  am 
on  will  euro  it. 

"IF-  l he  same  thing  to  eat  dny  in  and 
day  out  tl  »t  does  the  trick.  Why,  when 

. .  four  get  out  they'll  feel  belter 

physically  than  they  havo  for  many  a 
y.  ar.  N,.  if  what  I  tell  you  isn't  true;  I 
;  k'"*w  all  about  what  a  diet  of  meat,  bmad 
and  potato  a  day  will  do. 

"The  four  worked  just  as  hard  to-day 
a-  any  of  the  other  men  in  the  place.  All 
the  guard-  and  men  superintending  tho 
work  in  t hi  shop  were  told  lo  treat  these 
nu  n  just  liko  the  reel.  I  positively  will 
not  >tnnd  for  their  being  let  out  of  the 
slightest  task.  They’ll  do  their  work,  do 
j  it  well,  (in. I  when  their  time  is  up  they'll 
I  get  .nil.  That's  all  there  is  to  it." 

\"i»-  of  the  other  convicts  said  ntueh 
l<»  tie-  ex-|tolieemcn  at  breakfast  or  at 
th.  noonday  meal  yesterday.  At  supper, 
which  i  at  alMHit  4  o'cloek.  however, 
'■.in.  remarks  that  didn't  exactly  plea*,* 
the  quartet  wore  made  to  them. 


f»B'l  lot  <lr*rrit<I«r 
let  *  A  £*•*  •%<!** 
nmt,  II  lU.tn 


arm  Mort<?a 


£  J  Lander  A  Co  Grand  forksND 
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\ll  th.'  .  x-Ins|M<ctors  have  lmd  insults 
and  jeering  mmarks  hurled  at  them  sinoo 
i  ley  were  a  ken  to  the  Island,  but  Thomp- 
M.n,  who  has  lieen  very  dospondont.  soon 
gained  the  ympathy  of  many  of  the  jail- 
!  birds,  and  lias  boon  postered  a  good  deal 
I.--  than  Sweeney,  Hussey,  and  Murtha. 
To  eoncludo: 

Sweeney  gets  mad  ever}’  time  one  of 
the  '«.n\iots  says  anything  to  him.  and 
-n..p-  brick  some  reply,  intended  to  cut 

th.  tormentor.  All  he  gets  for  his  trouble 
i-  a  ■  nr-  :n  1  another  sneering  chuckle. 

Not  .  of  them  have  had  visitors  yet,  it. 
r  ,  d..  l;ir.  <l  last  evening,  altho  all  four 
e'!«- ted  Hint  some  of  their  friends  would 
.  o  '  ,  over  to  see  them.  Last  night  they 
'heir  cells  until  10  o'eloek  reading 
•""!  v  notes.  The  lights  were  turned 
,.!>  •  in.  nnd  the  four,  dead  tired  from  their 
work,  went  ou  nelly  to  sleep. 

The  tir>t  night  they  were  behind  the 
’  ir-  in  tl .  p«-n *"  they  got  hardly  a  wink 
of  .  p.  They  were  unused  to  their  new 
After  the  first  night  tho 
inaged  to  rest.  Yesterday 
n  ..ri  hilt  tl  guard  that  opened  Murtha ;g 
■  •'  I  'I'—'  I  el  to  go  inside  and  shako  him 
before  lie  awoke. 

•  tie  of  the  prison  guards  said 
isn’t  had  much  to  say,  but 
r-  k  up  an  acquaintance  with 
"<  »he  next  cell  to  liiin.  Tho 
Hussey  had  asked  his  neigh- 
questions  about  tho  rules 
•nc-ns  of  the  penitentiary,  and 
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ho  was  much  interested  in  the  wav  the 
convict  *pokc  of  the  Warden. 

Hussey  was  told  that  Warden  Haves 
was  a  "Rood  fellow  so  long  as  you  don't 
try  to  put  anything  over  on  him." 

The  former  Inspectors  were  all  annoyed 
when  informed  that  they  couldn't  smoko 
cigars  or  oigarettes  while’  on  the  Island. 
Regulations  forbid  anything  but  pipes. 
So  they  had  pipes  and  tobacco  sent  over 
to  them.  The  tobacco,  before  it  got  to 
them,  was  taken  from  its  original  paekago 
and  placed  in  a  paper  bag. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AT  WORK 


HE  President’s  friends  at  Washington  '  .  Pf'V'in  •  L 

have  been  very  apprehensive  of  late  /\  .  L.c  .Wa 

his  health.  Unlike  his  two  £^°nC  5  Wc  .bu* 

often  it  remains  forever ! — 

the  one  thing  that  mark 5  the 

ever-present,  a  pledge  of  the 

Private  Secretary  |  past  and  a  promise  of  the  future. 

LORD  ELGIN,  here  Bus-  ✓ 

bated,  is  the  watch  for  f 
lifetime  service.  It  is  the  jfv-' 
correct  model  for  master-  ff  S-u 


concerning 
most  recent  predecessors,  Mr.  Wilson 
avoids  athletics,  believing  that  his  regular 
temperate  habits  will  safeguard  him  against 
u  physical  breakdown 
Tumulty  says  the  IVesident  is  "the  hardest 
worked  man  in  America,"  which  statement 
does  not  sound  like  an  exaggeration  in  view 
of  what  we  rend  in  the  New  York  Errning 
World.  It  is  a  dispatch  from  a  stofT  cor- 
ronpondent: 

Executive  decisions  that  direct  the 
affaire  of  the  nation  are  made  at  night  by 
the  President. 

The  contra!  control  station  of  the  gnat 
machinery  of  government  is  a  secluded 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  White 
House  where  Mr.  Wilson  works  alone  in 
silence  while  the  world  sleeps. 

A  black  leather-covered  note-book, 
which  nobody  hut  himself  reads,  is  the 
Domesday  hook  of  America,  for  it  contains 
the  secrets  of  state  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
i'resident  written  by  his  own  hand. 

This  book  has  loose  leaves  that  can  be 
detached  and  fresh  ones  put  in.  The 
sheets  are  the  size  of  business  letter  paper. 
Most  of  the  entries  are  made  in  shorthand 
“pot  hooks,"  a  system  of  writing  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  practised  for  many  years. 

The  private  study  contain*  a  tint-top 
desk  and  n  filing  cabinet.  The  ■'resident 
is  more  devoted  to  his  black  leather  not«*- 
l*ook  and  his  flling  cabinet  than  to  any 
other  possession.  No  secretary  or  clerk 
may  touch  them.  He  works  over  the  tiling 
ease  with  the  precision  and  skill  of  a  system 
expert.  He  has  his  own  plan  of  indexing 
and  can  instantly  turn  to  any  paper  which 
he  has  put  away. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  I’resi- 
dent  leaves  the  main  part  of  the  White 
House,  after  having  breakfasted  with  his 
family,  and  goes  to  the  west  wing  of  the 
building,  a  long  extension,  one  story  in 
height,  devoted  to  exeeuti.-e  offices.  H< 
carries  with  him  the  precious  black  note¬ 
book.  Private  Secretary  Tumulty  and  a 
stenographer  join  him.  The  notes  written 
the  night  before  in  the  study  an*  dictated 
and  the  plans  thought  out  an*  outlined  for 
the  private  secretory  to  put  into  operation. 

After  an  hour  of  this  work  the  rest  of 
the  President’s  day  is  taken  up  by  appoint¬ 
ments.  previously  arranged.  Cabinet  of¬ 
ficers.  Senators,  Representatives,  promin¬ 
ent  men  from  many  cities,  delegations  of 
organizations,  and  citizens  of  every  class 
endeavor  to  get  audiences  with  the  Presi- 
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dent.  It  is  not  difficult,  either,  if  they 
have  some  business  or  subject  of  general 
welfare  to  present. 

Thus  the  day  is  completely  absorbed. 
There  is  no  opportunity  to  read,  to  study, 
to  think,  to  plan.  The  important  papers 
of  the  day  are  picked  out  by  Mr.  Wilson 


consideration.  After  dinner  he  seeks  the 
seclusion  of  this  study,  his  black  note-book, 
and  his  filing  cabinet. 

At  first  he  set  10:30  p.m.  as  the  hour  to 

Rut  he  has  not 


quit  work  and  go  to  bed 
been  able  to  keep  to  schedule.  For  the  past 
few  weeks  the  President  has  not  been  able 
to  get  out  of  his  study  before  1 1  -30  o'clock. 
The  night  work  is  banning  to  tdl  on  him. 

In  order  to  conserve  his  strength  and 
I  avoid  a  breakdown,  the  President  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  take  a  Saturday  holiday  each 
week,  hut  thus  far  he  has  hail  very  poor 
luck  in  trying  to  carry  out  his  plan.  Tre¬ 
mendous  pressure  pervade*  the  atmosphere 
of  the  While  House,  and  usually  some  im¬ 
portant  affair  of  state  drags  him  hark  to 
his  work.  To  proceed : 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  from  mere  observa¬ 
tion  when  the  President  is  tired.  His  nor¬ 
mal  actions  an*  so  methodical  and  measured 
in  face  that  they  In-tray  no  variation  from 
day  to  day,  regardless  of  strain.  His  face 
is  so  bony,  with  skin  so  tightly  drawn  over 
angle*  and  high  spots,  that  there  is  no 
deepening  of  line*  or  the  tenseness  of  f««- 
ture*  observable  in  roost  men  uud«T  pres¬ 
sure.  Color  of  countenance  he  has  not.  so 
jailor  of  cheek  is  in  him  a  normal  condition. 

IVrhajm  the  only  indications  of  the  strain 
which  the  President  is  experiencing  are  to 
be  found  in  his  manner  rather  than  in  his 
apjtcarance.  Ho  is  even  more  measured 
and  reserved  in  speech  anil  action  than  he 
was  when  he  entered  the  White  House.  Ho 
is  attempting  to  conserve  his  mental  force* 
with  scientific  care  and  precision. 

Underneath  the  calm  exterior  there  is  an 
active  nervous  system,  alt  ho  people  say 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  no  nerves.  It  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  itself  now  and  then.  Stand¬ 
ing  behind  a  chair  with  his  hands  on  the 
liock  of  it  a  few  days  ago.  his  fingers  un- 
ronsriously  drummed  a  tattoo.  When 
reading  a  mes-ago  personally  to  Congress 
a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  nervous  nolo 
in  his  voice  for  a  few  moments. 

The  general  manager  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  a  big  job  merely 
directing  the  ordinary  duties  of  adminis¬ 
tration 
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Rut  when  there  are  added  tho 
ceaseless  pressure  of  politicians  for  office 
and  the  attempt  to  institute  many  reform* 
of  great  magnitude  in  system,  a  President 
has  more  than  one  man  can  physically 
accomplish. 

Private  Secretary  Tumulty  is  wBtehing 
his  chief  and  trying  to  shield  him  from  as 
many  troubles  as  possible,  for  once  let  the 
President  get  a  subject  in  hand  he  goes 
through  it  with  a  thoroughness  that  re¬ 
quires  laborious  effort. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  not  admit  he  is  working 
too  hard,  or  that  he  is  tired  some  nights. 
He  has  been  a  little  more  than  two  months 
in  the  White  House,  and  during  that  time 
be  has  scored  two  long  credit  marks: 

1.  He  has  not  uttered  a  complaint  about 
anything  or  anybody. 

2.  He  has  not  spoken  a  cross  word. 


F.  S.  Webster  Co 
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HONESTY  IS  B*SEBALL 

THO  the  national  game  is  generally 
regarded  as  Wing  “on  ihe  level/’  there 
are  a  few  fans  who  sometimes  question  the 
honesty  of  owners,  managers,  players,  and 
umpires.  With  many  elose  plays,  which 
naturally  cause  excitement,  the  disap¬ 
pointed  “fan”  frequently  finds  it  difficult 
to  believe  the  umpire  acted  fairly  or  that 
ono  or  more  of  the  players  did  not  shirk. 
.“Billy”  Evans,  an  American  League  um¬ 
pire,  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  gam.-, 
mill  he  assures  us  that  it  is  as  honest  as 
anybody  could  reasonably  expect  it  to  b. . 
He  writes  in  Pear  to  n't  Magazine,  from 
which  wo  quote  in  part: 

No  baseball  fan  will  ever  forp.-t  the 
failure  of  Merkle  to  touch  second  in  that 
memorable  game  with  the  Cubs.  That 
misplay  caused  New  York  and  Chicago  to 
end  the  season  tied  for  first  place  Thi* 
necessitated  playing  an  extra  gain.-  to 
decide  who  was  the  winner,  the  first  time 
such  a  thing  had  happened  in  the  history 
of  major-league  luuteball. 

New  York  fans  hud  given  up  all  hoi*.. 
lx>oause  of  the  consistent  winning  of  the 
Cubs,  when  Cincinnati  earns  through  with 
a  victory  over  Chicago  that  onabh-d  the 
Giants  to  tie.  Hans  Lobert.  then  with  the 
Cincinnati  club,  and  Orvie  Overall,  now 
retired,  but  at  that  time  with  Chicago,  an- 
fust  friends;  "pals,"  in  fact.  The—  men 
figured  prominently  in  this  game,  but 
friendship  was  entirely  forgotten,  which 
only  serves  as  further  ovidenco  of  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  baseball. 

Overall  wus  pitching  this  very  important 
game  for  tho  Cubs,  ami  was  having  tiling- 
very  much  his  own  way.  Until  the  lost 
half  of  the  ninth  inning  it  looked  lik-  a  sun 
thing  for  Chicago,  as  a  one-run  lead  look. . I 
as  big  ns  n  mountain,  considering  how 
Overall  was  mowing  down  the  Rads.  The 
crisis  came  in  the  ninth,  and  it  was  up  to 
LoIxTt  to  face  his  best  friend,  with  every¬ 
thing,  possibly  even  the  pennant,  depend¬ 
ing  on  his  efforts. 

Overall,  always  a  great  pitcher  in  a  pinch, 
faced  the  situation  with  his  usual  con¬ 
fidence.  He  knew  full  well  that  Lolx-rt 
was  a  dnngcrous  batter,  especially  in  a 
pinch.  He  put  everything  he  hod  on  th* 
ball  in  an  effort  to  outguess  the  hatt.-r.  and 
finully  succeeded  in  getting  tho  count  w  here 
it  stood  two  balls  and  two  strikes.  Then 
Lobert  singled  to  center,  scoring  both  mi¬ 
ners.  That  hit  would  have  beat<-n  th.- 
Cubs  out  of  tho  pennant  hod  New  York 
been  ublo  to  take  one  of  their  two  gam.  > 
with  Philadelphia,  which  they  failed  to  do. 

Ordinarily  nothing  makes  the  ball-player 
bo  happy  and  light-hearted  as  a  bn—  hit. 
But  that  drive  had  no  su«-h  an  efh-ot  on 
Lobert.  The  position  he  found  hin  -  If  m 
would  be  a  trying  one  under  any  circum- 
8tance>s.  and  it  was  unusually  trying  in  vi.-vv 
of  the  friendship  that  existed  betw.*-n  him 
and  Overall.  Instead  of  being  delighted  h- 
was  broken-hearted  over  winning  th.  gam. 
He  wanted  the  Cubs  to  win  becau-  ( H  -  r 
all  was  his  “pal.”  He  and  Overall  walk.-.i 
to  the  dressing-room  like  a  co  .pl>  >>t 
mourners  at  a  funeral,  for  it  looked  at  ’h.-it 
time  as  if  the  loss  of  that  game  m<  an:  1 
loss  of  the  pennant. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  old  boy,”  said 
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Hundreds  of 
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*  Forget  it.  Hans."  replied  Overall. 
"You're  playing  for  Cincinnati,  not  Chi¬ 
cago.  and  it  is  all  a  part  of  the  game.  We 
will  win  out  anyway."  And  no  one  on  the 
Chicago  team  was  half  as  happy  as  Lobert 
was  over  the  victory  of  the  Cubs  in  the 
final  game.  Also  that  hit  by  Lobert 
was  a  grand  tribute  to  the  honesty  of  the 
game. 

Basekdl  history  is  full  of  deeds  like 
those  of  Moriarity.  Killifer.  Lelivell,  Kgau. 
McAlecr.  aud  I.ohert.  Perhaps  in  the 
career  of  every  player  then*  have  been  at 
U-ast  a  dozen  times  in  important  contests 
when  he  has  done  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  he  w  ould  have  likesl  to  do.  A nd  .*ach 
one  of  these  men  has  acted  properly,  Im- 
<*ause  he  has  acted  honestly. 

Just  as  long  as  the  game  is  played,  how¬ 
ever.  then*  will  be  any  number  of  pessi¬ 
mistic  individuals  who  will  b«  able  to  pick 
tlaws  in  what  happens  in  the  l>a.***hall 
world.  Murder  will  out.  and  if  anything 
is  ever  done  in  bas>*l«||  the  pla\.*r  with  a 


Whatever  your  re¬ 
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patterns  just  suited  to 
your  taste.  Offered  in 
a  most  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  tubulars,  knit  and 
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and  flowing  end  four-in- 
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A  Million  Mothers  Do 
This  Every  Morning 

With  hungry  husbands  in  a 
hurry  to  get  away  to  work — 
some  with  trains  to  catch, 
Kellogg’s  Toasted  Corn  Flakes 
offers  a  quick  way  to  serve  a 
delightful  breakfast. 

Men  like  Kellogg’s  for  the 
flavor  these  crisp  toasted  corn 
Hakes  contain.  It's  good  food, 
with  a  freshness  you  can 
depend  on,  and  it  can  be 
served  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  child  that  doesn't  love 
corn  Hakes,  is  yet  to  he  horn. 


A  NEWSPAPER  SAMARITAN 

JUDD  MORTIMER  LEWIS,  poet  .ml 
jokenmith  of  the  Houston  Port.  is. 
accord  inf  to  numerous  authorities.  one  of 
the  Texas  city's  must  useful  an.l  |K>pulnr 
citizen*,  ami  much  of  his  popular)  i.v  is  du« 
l  irgely  to  his  love  of  children.  "Uncle 
Judd,"  as  some  of  his  fellow  paragraphic* 

,  fluently  call  him.  makes  a  sp.-ei.lty  «.f 
I  finding  good  homes  for  mother!*  bald* 
u*ing  space  in  his  column  in  Thr  Po»t 
whenever  lie  want*  to  reach  would-l*. 
adopters  of  children.  One  of  hi-  charm-  | 
(••1-istic  appeals  was  prints  a  few  days 
.igo  under  the  caption.  ."’Nother  Baby 
<iiri": 

Kyc*  o’  blue,  and  touaeled  hair!  Ju-t 
t  liink  of  it !  You  know  we  found  a  bom.*  f 
tiiat  other  baby  girl  almost  before  the  j( 

"ii  the  announcement  was  dry.  A  -p|, 

«iid  home.  Then  I  had  so  many  inquiri 
rum  people  who  wanted  it  that  I  griev. 

I  '«*ause  I  didn't  have  about  a  bushel 
I  »buw  to  give  away.  But  now  I  have  a 
e-her.  A  peach.  Eight  days  old  tl 
t  orning.  \\  cighed  eleven  pound- at  bin 
If  some  of  you  good  people  who  tefcpbom 
"•*  •bou‘  «he  other  baby  girl,  ami  who 
iKirne  and  address  I  neglected  to  make 
•  "»tc  of.  will  call  me  up  at  Th  I’. 
Editorial  Department,  or  at  niv  bon 
Hadley  «M1).  I'll  teU  you  aU  al-sii  , 

I  will  tell  you  where  you  can  se.  it.  or 
II  take  you  to  see  it.  The  first  g.M 
|i  <.ple  that  come  after  it  ean  fia\.  in 
mliale  posmmii.  You  will  |H*  ,  xj-  . p 
"  legally  adopt  it. 


II  make*  you  intimately  familiar 
with  every  electrical  device  on 
your  car  or  motor  boat.  Tells 
you  how  to  avoid  electrical  trouble, 
how  to  locate  it  and  how  to  cor¬ 
rect  it.  U  rittcn  by  experts  in  such 
simple  terms  that  any  one  can 
understand  it. 

1  he  only  book  ever  written  dial 
covers  every  phase  of  electric  instal¬ 
lation  on  automobiles  and  motor 
boats.  Write  today  for  a  copy 
before  the  edition  is 
exhausted.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25c. 
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VACUUM1  CU  WIRES 


They  »'  ll-c  IlN'iNl  of  ihc  rated  tor*  manu- 
latiuml  Their  eowtiuction  n  the  tioaaro.  thru 
(•HDialiM  lhetOMglie«l-  and  .l—lut'ly  Oilproof 
immure  from  'odd-T.-c.' 

Will,  each  Vacuum  Cup'CWagjO^  a  pnnted 

guar  am  re  of  4.000  milea.  Then  actual  sarvic* 
mileage  averagra  a  far  greater  ditfance. 

At  your  Dealer-  or  icrite 


all  dogs  need  the  health  giving  1 
and  alterative  effects  of  • 

Servants  CONDITION  PILLS 

Iheg  nuke  the  eyes  bright-  ?kr  caat  glossy  •  the 
aent  kaen-iaeKa*  the  apetitr  aid  tgnt iw- 
the  limb  suppit  and  put  new  lift  and  vigor 
in  the  dog.  PRiCt  SO**  AMD  S  !•«  Ptt  BOX 
For  Sale  b\j  Druggists  aod  Sporting  Goods 


Niagara  Hydraulic  Rant 


Memorial  Tablets 


POLK  MllUR  DRUG  CO 


Built  any 
Size 


SICK  or  WELL 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

Complete  Painted  Ready  «o  Set  Up 


jack  lokdoS.  Farmer 

IN  the  comparatively  few  years  since 
he  began  to  sell  newspapers  in  the 
streets  of  Oakland,  Jack  London  has  had 
more  than  enough  occupations  to  justify 
his  acquaintances  in  calling  him  Jack-of- 
A  11-Trades.  In  the  days  before  his  wri¬ 
tings  began  to  bring  royalties  in  large  checks 
he  was  an  oyster  pirate,  a  tramp,  a  sailor, 
a  prospector  for  gold  in  the  Klondike 
region,  a  wielder  of  mangles,  wringers,  and 
flatirons  in  a  laundry*,  and  a  soap-box 
orator  for  Socialism,  and  now  we  hear 
from  him  as  an  authority  on  farming. 
The  other  day  he  talked  al>out  his  agri¬ 
cultural  experiences  to  a  lx>*  Angelm  re¬ 
porter.  and  the  San  Francisco  Pott,  which 
quotes  a  portion  of  the  interview,  hut  does 
not  say  what  paper  printed  it  originally, 
thinks  his  story  is  "a  contribution  to  cur¬ 
rent  agricultural  literature  worth  while," 
and  suggests  that  Mr.  London  should  lie 
pressed  into  service  as  a  lecturer  before  the 
Grange*.  The  Pott,  which  conus  about 
os  near  to  being  a  disciple  of  Karl  Marx 
uud  a  supporter  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  us  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  venture*  the  opinion  that 
the  novelist  "can  tell  more  about  farming 
in  mi  hour  that  would  be  worth  hearing 
thun  he  could  aliout  Socialism  in  a  month." 
Hew  is  what  Mr.  London  has  to  say: 

When  I  bought  150  acre*  near  Glen 
Ellen  nine  years  ago  1  knew  nothing  of 
farming.  I  bought  the  place  mostly  for 
its  beauty,  as  n  place  16  live  and  write. 

Aliout  forty  aero*  of  the  ranch  wascleared 
and  I  tried  to  raise  hay  for  my  hone*, 
but  soon  I  found  I  could  scarcely  get  the 
•wd  buck.  The  soil  had  been  worn  out; 
it  hnd  been  funned  for  yeuni  by  old-fash¬ 
ioned  methods  of  taking  everything  off 
and  putting  nothing  back. 

The  region  was  a  back-water  district. 
The  rancher*  wen-  poor  and  hopeless;  no 
one  could  make  any  money  ranching  then-, 
they  all  told  me.  They  had  worked  the 
land  out  and  their  only  hop.-  was  to  move 
on  somewhere  elm-  and  start  in  to  work 
new  land  out  and  destroy  its  value. 

I  In-gan  to  study  the  problem,  won¬ 
dering  why  the  fertility  of  this  land  bad 
boon  destroyed  in  forty  or  fifty  years 
while  land  in  China  has  been  tilled  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  is  still  fertile. 

My  neighbors  were  typified  by  the  man 
who  said:  "You  can’t  teach  tne  anything 
about  farming;  I’ve  worked  three  farms 
out."  Which  is  as  wise  as  the  n-uiark  of 
the  woman  who  said  she  knew*  all  aliout 
bringing  up  children,  for  she  had  had  five 
to  die. 

I  adopted  the  policy  of  taking  nothing 
off  the  ranch.  I  raised  stuff  and  fed  it  to 
the  stock.  I  got  the  first  munure-epreader 
ever  aeon  up  there,  and  so  put  the  fertilizer 
back  on  the  lurid  before  its  strength  was 
leached  out.  I  began  to  get  registered 
stock,  and  now  1  sell  a  blooded  sow  at  nine 
months  for  940,  and  an  old-fashioned 
rancher  comes  along  and  wonders  why 
he  has  to  feed  a  scrub  cow*  for  two  years 
and  sell  her  for  less  than  840. 

An  old-fashioned  farmer  has  thirty  milk 
cows  and  works  eighteen  hours  a  day  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  them  and  milking  them  and  can 


THE  minor-like,  slippery  pavement 
affords  as  sure  a  footing  lor 
shod  with  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 
dry  macadam  road. 

Whether  the  surface  is  wet  or  greasy,  these 
tires  are  guaranteed  not  to  skid,  or  are  re¬ 
turnable  at  full  purchase  price  after  reason¬ 
able  trial. 

Tlie  thick-walled  cups  drive  deep  and  give 
positive  traction  in  mud. 

Y  our  discontent  with  tire  service  a  bo  ends 
abruptly  when  you  equip 


Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

r«ta»«r*fc  V*  tlt-rtv  A*#»  «i»n»«|*dto.  Ml.  Ill 

t»»4  l«1  Am***  *»..•%•<  tty  M*  .  lift  fc  l*tk  Mi 

T4  u  4V.S.H*  Ouiftts*.  tllft. 

rreuylmM  t'tttf  Cmhh  *1  *rw  Y.rk 

*•«»  Tttffc  IVtJ  | l«t  lit  v»*Uy  M» 
IMIa*.  fill  »  li««r  Mf»*t 

r. otI..*  a.vw..  C— «t  w  c.u-... 


line 
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make  no  money.  An  ap-to^ate  man 
••onira  alone,  buys  the  place.  pay*  S10 
for  a  Babcock  tester  and  buys  milk  stales. 
Righl  a»ay  be  gets  rid  of  ten  of  the  cows 
as  non-productive,  and  be  makes  more 
itt  two-thirds  of  the  work.  Later  be  weeds 
out  five  more  and  still  gets  larger  returns 
f<»r  the  feed  be  gives  them,  with  half  the 
work.  The  experts  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  estimate  that  then-  an*  200,000 
cows  in  Nebraska  that  arc  a  dead  loss  to 
I  he  State;  that  the  wealth  of  the  State 
would  be  increased  if  they  wen*  abut. 

Hero  is  the  desperate  situation  in  this 
country  which  makes  correct  farming  cer¬ 
tain  of  good  returns.  In  ten  years  the 
mouths  to  feed  in  the  Uuited  States  have 
increased  bv  ltk.0lMI.000.  Iu  t  hat  ten  years 
the  number  of  bog*,  sheep,  dairy  cow's,  and 
bff  '•attic  have  actually  decreased,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  breaking  up  of  large  ranches 
into  small  farms,  and  that  breaking  up 
lias  increased  the  demand  for  aud  the  num- 
Imt  of  horses  and  mules.  That  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  cau**  of  the  incn«se  in  tin*  cost 
of  living.  The  situation  is  so  d.-sperate 


35  years  of  experience  back 
of  Rowe's  Gloucester  I  lam- 
mocks.  Made  to  stand  up 
and  look  fresh  under  severest 
conditions  of  use;  many  are 
now  giving  first-class  service 
after  10  years’  constant  use. 

Made  of  the  highest  grade 
white  or  khaki  duck  (extra 
heavy)  by  sail-makers.  Our 
khaki  duck  is  genuine  khaki 
which  will  not  fade  or  rot  the 
fabric  or  stain  garments. 

Write  for  the  ROWE 
BOOKLET  and  we  will  tell 
you  where  you  can  purchase 
our  hammocks;  mention 
Literary  Dicest. 


II  no  longer  get  the  owl  tic;  they 
»npula  with  the  butcher*,  who 
young,  partially  fattened  cattle 
liat  they  outbid  the  feeders, 
ichcr  who  get*  good  stock  aud 
•rves  and  builds  up  his  toil  is 


NOTABLE  VEUKTAKIANS 


»  wiek  and  with  full  crews  when  ul 
have  long  sine-  llni.|i-<l  our  uegoliu 
with  St.  I’eter.  vegetarianism  i-  gain 


of  national  or  i 


E.L.  ROWE  &S0N,l 

:  CLnfltetTggrMAS 


L.&C.Hordtmuth's 


MAKE  YOUR  GARAGE  COMPLETE 

in-  --n  Inti  all  • 

ftrn Pitless  Turntable 


ROWE’S 

bedhaMMOCK 


ERKINS  ft  CO.  La 


are  no 


casters 

like 

“ Felloids ” 


There 


It's  all 


in  the 


wheel 


If  your  floors  could  talk 
they  would  demand 

“Feltoid” 

Casters  and  Tips 

-Kehoalt”  air  the  mo  Inn  floor  larera 
tivd  lug  pfotretors.  Iruo.  Iralhef.  wood 
mid  Abct-whcrl  cail'ii  cul  ami  fwif. 

I  he  daman*  they  do  u  comptiird  not 
only  in  dollaia  loti,  bul  in  floci-aiiiatlive. 
new  lull  at  wrll. 

Tiurat  ecoaotny  —  am  pint  enjoy  mrrj  ol 
v.cll-kr,rt  llaMtr a  Urt  in  fating  your 
furniture  with  noorlrtr,  marlrtt.  acrnfch. 
l~  "Fckoidi." 


IS*  ■*  F»lliad *■  .U< 
ImaUd  mMrral  v.l*h  it 


U-  Snrtl  mrfa.'t . 
’K.lloid"  Caal. 


<i  a  i 


«l  Tlpa  mar  b*  l*«d 
at  lurnilur.  .nd  h-rJw-r.tlor...  Win, 
lor  F'lloid  Booh  No  9  li  .hoot 
Folloid."  lor  all  u...  tout  horn- 

The  Burns  &  Bassick  Co. 

D-pl.  C.  Bridgrport.  Conn. 


Rent  a  Few  Months 
—  Then  It’s  Yours! 

Thu  Crral  Vitihlr  Wrilrr 
XiliSli-'  T  hr  Famoat  Olirrr  Modrl  No.  3 
Send  your  name  and  wc  will  trll  about  the 
greatest  1  y  pe  writer  prcposi  t  ion  in  the  wot  Id 

'mwwinits  omnium inc  svunicau 

■M  "  M«l»c—  Slid  .  ChKaco 
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with  a  ruddy  color.  <‘k'ar  «y«,  and  an 
clastic  Knit.  His  diet  consist*  of  fruits, 
nuts.  vegetable*.  nnd  efreala.  Up  often 
makes  what  he  regard*  as  a  hearty  mpal 
on  four  bananas,  and  when  he  is  travel¬ 
ling  he  does  not  have  the  trouble  that 
most  people  do,  for  he  ran  carry  in  his  grip 
a  supply  of  nuts,  ami  with  the  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables  and  Rrains  that  he  ean  buy  he  can 
manage  beautifully.  He  said  at  a  meeting 
of  vegetarians: 

"There  ure  two  sorts  of  munkind, 
t  hose  of  higher  and  t  hose  of  lower  character. 
The  lower  craves  meat.  I  do  not  like 
meat  nnd  never  did.” 

And  Again  he  said: 

"  Daniel  was  a  vegetarian,  and  after  a 
time  he  Isvamo  very  handsome.  That 
struck  me  at  tho  time.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  did  not  have  something  to  do 
with  my  views." 

Miss  Marie  Corelli  is  another  Knglish 
vegetarian  of  literary  fame.  She  is  a 
vegetarian  because  of  her  aversion  to 
killing;  the  thought  of  taking  life  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  is  shocking  to  her. 
One  has  only  to  see  Miss  Corelli  to  real¬ 
ize  that  meat  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
an  nppearanoe  of  roundness  and  perfect 
health,  for  Miss  Corelli  is  as  plump  and 
rosy  as  a  child. 

The  Countess  ’  of  Warwick  adopt**! 
vegetarianism  about  a  year  ago  and 
JH'ople  have  surmised  a  Rood  many  mo¬ 
tives  for  the  action  of  the  beautiful  noble¬ 
woman.  Soma  say  she  made  the  chance 
for  the  sake  of  her  lieauty  ami  figure, 
others  IsvauMc  of  religious  scruples,  ami 
again  others  because  she  finds  that  her 
wits  are  clearer  on  a  vegetarian  diet. 
It  is  to  Ite  supi>oscd  that  the  first  reason 
has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
lady  Warwick  viewed  with  dismay  the 
rapidly  increasing  fl«wh  that  was  destroy¬ 
ing  all  her  beauty.  Sinee  she  adopted 
vegetarianism  she  bus  lost  many  pounds 
nnd  has  regained  her  former  slenderness  and 
loveliness.  She  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  a  perfectly  balanced  diet,  ami  is  thus 
enabled  to  nourish  her  body  without  be¬ 
coming  over  stout  or  over  lean.  She  is  fast 
muking  other  converts  to  vegetarianism, 
for  to  be  overweight  is  almost  a  disgrace 
ut  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

There  are  three  famous  French  ac¬ 
tresses  who  have,  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Iieoomo  strict  vegetarians,  and 
one  and  the  same  motive  prompted  each 

the  preservation  of  beauty  and  slen¬ 
derness.  The  actresses  nrc  Itejane.  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  ami  Cloo  do  Merode. 

One  ran  not  imagine  Sarah  Bernhardt 
getting  actually  fat.  and  yet  the  famous 
actress  was  gaining  weight  and  losing 
the  lines  of  her  figure,  notably  about  the 
nock  ami  waist.  As  in  everything  else 
in  life,  she  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
matter  and  conferred  with  authorities 
on  the  subject.  The  result  was  that  she 
gave  up  all  llesh  food  and  became  strictly 
u  vegetarian.  She  has  demonstrated  that 
n  vegetarian  diet  makes  one  younger  and 
more  elastic  ami  gives  a  clear  brain  and 
steady  nerve.  She  has  lost  her  heaviness, 
and  lier  figure  has  greatly  improved  so 
that  she  is  enabled  at  nearly  70  ami  as  a 
great-grandmother  to  act  the  rflle  of 
Joan  of  Are.  in  tights  and  to  reveal  an 
agile,  graceful  figure. 

Mine.  Bernhardt  does  not  even  eat 
eggs,  as  they  lire  a  form  of  flesh  food, 
and  she  takes  no  chances.  She  sticks 
to  a  simple  tho  widely  varied  diet  of 


That 

Cat’*  Paw  Plug 
Prevent* 
Slipping.  ! 


Put  Your 
Foot  Right  Down 

It  won’t  slip— even 
on  wet  sidewalks  or 
the  smoothest  floor; 

That  Cat’s  Paw 
Friction  Plug  Holds. 
And  notice,  too,  that 
it  is  near  the  back  of 
the  heel,  where  the 
hardest  wear  comes. 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

HEELS 


Put  You  On  A  Sure  Footing 

No  holes  to  carry  mud  or  dirt. 
Extra  quality  rubber  gives  resiliency 
and  lightness,  lends  energy  to  your  step. 

They  walk  easier  and  last  longer 
than  other  kinds,  but  cost  no  more. 

They  Never  -  Skid  ” 

Ask  your  shoe  dealer  to  put 

Cat’s  Paw  heels  on 
all  vour  shoes.  Black 
or  Tan.  The  name  is 
easy  to  remember. 


50c.  Attacked. 

At  All  Dealer*. 

TO  THE  RETAIL  DEALER 

ll  pay*  to  *i*f  IS*  pebSac  »bai  ■**>'-  TV  nunrtty  want 
Cm‘i  P*-  C— h— »  K-bt-f  IW.lv  t  **d*r  I  torn  your  >obb*Mod.T 

FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


>  Ramie 


«**  V.  s.  P»*.  cm. 


b  gturarxrcd  ahaoiutrly  pole  'too' 

Lion,  not  aHultftatrU  with  cotton 
interior  materials. 

TV  L’altcd  StatwGorcmmnx  Repo*f  No.  7 
of  tbrDriurUntnt  of  AcfV-Staic.  Fiber  Invert*, 
cation  rcwiovarM  Ramie  the  rao-i 
ai-l  vain* bl*  of  *H  Abie*. 

It  it  en>Ior*-l  by  the  neilsl 

itie»  of  the  irufM  lor  its  hycirak  properties, 
as  a  terfe  t  material  foe  Health  li*te«r*r. 


SCBfcfCHTEN-RAMIE  COMPANY 

ff  *  3S7*  Fourth  Are.  N.  Y. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latril  addition  to  the  l  ur.kS  Wacmalla  SUiwla.il  lUc- 
tionary  Snie*.  “  A  nurxl  of  rondrnaed  Inlonnation." 
31 000  VouIwUry  terait:  13  p*«r» colored  map*;  many  v«lu. 
able  •arptemruiary  if aturr*  Cloth,  »<enU;  fl*«iblr  leather, 
» tttti,  net;  indrird.  S  cent*  ritra. 

rc«  a  WaOVALLS  COBPAXT,  .  X.w  T«rlt  •>«  Loadoa. 


Dominion  and  Power 

R»  CHARLES  BR0PIE  PATTERSON 

Author  of  ••  The  Will  to  Re  Well."  **  The  Meature  of 
a  Man.”  etc. 

THIS  I*  a  new  edition  of  one  of  Chariot  Drodie 
1  Patter  son’s  most  p>puhr  books.  It  hu  Iri'ii 
thoroughly  revised  And  contains  some  five  or  mx 
new  diaptm.  dealing  with  Mental  and  Physical 
Health.  Pwihir  Development.  The  Right  U  s*  of 
the  Breath.  Self  Control,  etr.  It  is  filled  with 
uplifting  and  helpful  hikMIoos  and  mint,  of 
necessity,  prove  a  benefit  to  thoughtful  reader*. 
Dominion  and  Power  *  has  had  a  large  sale  in 

rvuffh 


this  country.  has  already  passed 
editions  in  Enchnd,  and  has  rece 
fated  into  Dutch,  in  which  ianru.i 


through  several 
entlv  been  tranv- 


..  - . . . language  three  editions 

ha%*e  been  called  for  in  a  little  over  a  >cir. 

The  author  is  buoyantly  optimistic  throughout, 
and  helpful  to  c^urajjeous  and  wholesome  living. 
It  is  a  c^d  bvok  for  those  who  feel  the  need  of 
fuller  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  de- 
- Tit  of  mankind. 


1 2 mo.  doth.  Price.  SI  .20  nef  ;  postpaid.  $  130 

FUNK  Cl  WAGNAL LS  COMPANY 
44-40  East  23d  Street  .  .  New  York 
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r  i Dependable 
Beverage- 
Anywhere 

No  matter  where  you  go  yon 


will  find  Welch's  always  the 
same  refreshing,  satisfying 
drink.  It  solves  the  problem 
of  evading  dangers  of  impure 
water  supply.  Welch’s  ns  a 
drink  is  always  dependable. 


Welch's 


It  Ik*  foun> I  nt  the  wayiitl 

inn,  <ttt«!  nil  hotel*,  rafe*.  dull*,  cr 
(lining  cur*  and  staumhips. 

D«  more  than  ait  /or  "  Graft  Juice' 
— lay  "irtlek't"  and  GET  IT 


Krri»  ft  CrtM* 


*?  eiv*  **  »f  animal*  a/ food.  Sfe ^ 

They  are  Princes*  George  of  Greece.  who  5*peoH«  fruit  inhered  in  their  Immediate  riclnltv 
«*  «*"'■  of  Pin.;  ,W  ' irmnd 

Duchess  Serge  of  ftussia,  and  Mm..  *f*P*c»P«'>«*nr,n  tor  the  United  States  trade  lotha 
Dit’uWoy  t(w  r.mou,  ari'lK'ologist.  who 

ha*  dnwd  like  a  man  for  manv  ym n  and  i,a!Tu,#  Conipanv  108  Fulton  Street 

who  is  also  an  archeoloeist  of  note,  It  is  »er  offrr  to  lend  a  liberal  »mnls  and  liter 

said  ,hal  the  two  p-.rmL  ,be  same  ,i!k£|  **■"*"" 

and  have  their  clothes  made  exactly  alike. 

Mme.  Dieulafov  is  permitted  by  the 
French  Government  to  wear  masculine 
attire. 

All  three  women  have  been  converted  to 
so-called  Orientalism,  that  is  to  say.  they 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  old 
religions  and  philosophies  of  the  East 
which  forbid  the  ratine  of  meat,  as  it  cn 
tails  the  taking  of  life  for  the  purpose. 


— •  V-ALL-NO  — 

AFTER  DINNER  MINT 


-never  in 
bulk. 


Natures  food 


May  tt.  \m 
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Princess  Georg*  of  un**C©  is  an  ar- 
dent  student  of  Vedanta-  having  become 
a  convert  to  the  ample*  ancient  faith, 
which  has  lieen  called  the  oldest  religion 
in  the  world  and  one  of  the  purest.  She 
eats  no  flesh  food  at  all.  not  even  eggs. 
She  is  a  very  beautiful  and  highly  cultured 
woman. 

The  (Smnd  Duchess  Serge  became  an 
Orientalist  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
nssassinution  several  years  ago,  and  she 
now  live*  a  life  of  retirement  in  a  Rus¬ 
sian  convent,  having  given  up  her  life  to 
working  for  the  poor.  Shi-  eats  no  flesh 
of  any  kind,  and  lives  chiefly  on  rice, 
wheat,  and  dried  fruits.  She  is  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful  woman  with  a  face  of 
great  purity. 

Mtm 


TIME — the  Great 
Factor  in  Business 


must 


Dieulofoy  was  converted  to 
Orientalism  during  her  residence  in  India 
while  at  work  excavating  ancient  mins. 

In  America  them 
vegetarian*.  Indeed 
or  late 

ionns  to  a  surprising  d  egret 
to  the  udviee  giv 


—  Hamilton  Watch  is  found  in  railroad  service 

—  where  accuracy  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Over  one-half  (56%)  of  the  railroad  men  on  American  roads 
where  Official  Time  Inspection  is  maintained  carry  the 


are  many  tamous 
vegetarianism  has 
preud  among  intellectual  Amer- 
nwing  chiefly 
n  by  certain  scientific 
men.  including  Dr.  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  and 
Horace  Fletcher. 

Dr.  Chittenden  asserts  that  the  flesh 
of  dead  animals  is  not  tit  to  enter  the 
human  stomach,  that  os  soon  as  the  spark 
of  life  goes  out  of  an  animal’s  body  putn- 
faction  begins,  and  one  thus  takes  info  th« 
body  matter  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
decoy.  So  greut  u  foothold  has  vegeta¬ 
rianism  obtained  that  Congressman  ls»ng- 
worth  said  recently  that  the  increased  price 
of  leather  was  largely  due  to  its  spread. 

Among  the  well-known  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  vegetarians  an- 
Prof,  lleroohol  Parker,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  is  again  to  attempt  the 
ascent  of  Mount  McKinley  this  sum¬ 
mer;  Kiln  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Florence  Morse 
Kingsley,  draco  MacOowan  Cooke.  Upton 
Sinclair,  Horace  Fletcher,  Edwin  Mark¬ 
ham.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  wife 
of  the  former  Mayor  of  New  York. 

Wu  Ting-fang  was  converted  while 
Chinese  Minister  at  Washington,  and 
he  has  made  so  deep  and  careful  a  study 
of  a  perfectly  balanced  diet  that  he  de¬ 
clares  that  it  will  enable  him  to  live  to  he  at 
least  150  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  200.  Ho 
says  also  that  it  has  cured  him  of  many  ills. 

Of  the  American  vegetarians  named. 
Prof.  Parker,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  ami 
Mrs.  Robert.  A.  Van  Wyck  became  su-h 
through  religious  feelings.  They  are  all 
Orientalists  and  Vedantists. 

Senator  Isi  Follette  is  an  example  of 
a  vegetarian  politician.  He  is  a  rigid 
follower  of  a  fleshlcss  diet  and  was  cot 
verted  to  it  for  health's  sake.  He  find- 
he  can  do  twice  the  work  on  a  fleshh 
diet  that  he  did  before,  and  his  head  i- 
vastly  clearer.  Ho  has  never  craved  mi 
since  he  gave  it  up  several  years  ago. 

Senator  I-a  Follette  nearly  ruined  his 
stomach  in  his  strenuous  university  days, 
when  he  was  trying  to  support  his  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  his  own  way  through  school. 
His  later  work  in  politics  also  caused  him 
to  neglect  his  body,  and  the  result  is  that 
he  must  take  the  greatest  care  of  his 
stomach.  Ho  lias  discovered  that  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  vegetarian  diet  he  can  do  the 
work  ho  has  set  out  to  do.  He  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  eating  of  moat  militated 
against  his  health,  and  he  therefore  is  a 
loyal  vegetarian,  not  because  he  is  a  fad¬ 
dist.  but  because  he"  finds  the  vegetarian 
diet  the  most  satisfactory  for  him. 


Hamilton  Watches  are  made  in  correct 
sizes  for  men  and  women  and  sold  by 
jewelers  everywhere. 

Movements  only  are  512.25  and  upward. 
Complete  watches,  certain  sizes,  are  548. 5U 
to  5150. 00.  Ask  your  jeweler  about  them ; 
also  about  fitting  your  present  watch  case 
with  a  Hamilton  movement 

Write  for  “ The  Timekeeper" 

It  illustrate*  and  describe*  the  various  Hamilton 
models  arid  is  a  book  well  worth  reading  if  >ou 
are  thinking  of  buying  a  fine  watch. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

DEPT.  L.  LANCASTER.  PENNSYLVANIA 


What’s  The  Outlook 
For  Business  ? 


Trim  your  hedge 

4  times  faster 


UNIQUE’ ** 

HEDGE  TRIMMERS 


boMAr  -  WMd»  10 

yrmt  m*t*i  «i>  at  thr 

•fwduidv  %-jq 


Writ*  at 


••  *r4t A  Sfcrfp#*  "• 

FOUNTAIN  CUTLERY  C 
2497  UcwtSt..  PbiU4cf|tia 

t*rk  1  "hi  3 C 1 1  Mrw 

Opp. 


tt*t  icc'rl 

<A  J 

I  L  | 

1  twit  tore 

in  Pt 
*ree 

<  trial.  Refer  to 

Send  lor  1 

Illustrated  Booklet. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


All  that 

FUND'?" 

"  Naw;  , 
Weekly. 


drownin'  worms." — Harper 


After  that  the  Dark. — “  Then  vou  weren't 
always  a  black  sheep?" 

"  No.  mum.  1  started  mv  career  as  a 
Wall  Street  lamb."—  Washington  Herald. 


Your  Own  Private  Garage 
Just  Where  You  Want  It 

rHR  lnconreaUM  and  fijente  of  kerning 
auto  in  *  politic  iramae  are  ocitfraljr 


Subtle  Blarney.— Waitrkss—"  That  fel¬ 
low  there  wants  some  hot  water  to  weaken 
his  coffee  !" 

Restaurant  Proprietor — "  Flatter¬ 
er  !" — Chicago  Inter  Oeean. 


Modern  Housekeeping 
Demands 

that  food  be  kept  fresh,  healthful  und 
Appetizing  no  matter  how  hot  the 
weather.  Modern  kitchen*  ehooUl 
include  in  their  equipment*.  modern, 
namtary.  complete  and  convenient 


METAL  GARAGE 

RJer4nt  In  appraranro  and  made  of  pahan- 
M  »t*«l  of  «k»  prone r  ******  to  liuuro  tha 
vtrnost  BXtrngih  aad  durability.  the  PORTO 
•RATAL  OARACI  !■  an  adt.raiurnl  to  Any 
report*.  It  Is  i^rfr^ltr  portable |  fto  In  tba 
osrnt  of  your  moving.  c*eo  team  fr««n  now 
you  ran  take  your  garmgo  right  with  you. 
A  1'1«e  to  this  ami  the  faet  that  It  le  flra  at. it 

i  '  POMTO  MtTAL  OARAQI 

«*"•«»  (v.ntl.lermlaly  lM  than  a  ■tructuf*  of 

brick  or  •  nod. 

Tha  RORTO  MtTAL  OARAOK  !i  Mil  In 

•rren  also*  •«  aa  U*  a-v.,r»»i).-Ule  any  else  auto- 
n**t»Uo.  ran  t*e  rr*c i«n|  tn  a  few  hour*— only 


Good  Fellow.— Father  (risking  at  Ool- 
k«0> — "  M.v  son.  these  arc  better  cigar* 
than  I  ran  afford." 

Son—"  That's  all  riuht.  father;  take  all 
you  want;  this  is  on  me." — Yale  Record. 


Genuine  Pity.—"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiff  or 
never  have  any  arguments." 

"  How  does  that  happen?" 

*'  Mr.  Whiffer  won't  argue." 

"  The  poor  woman  T'— Birmingham  Age- 
llerald. 


a  nir  «•»  pHrra. 

toauliriitlr  il—orlMn*  Oc 

in  0.UII,  oiallM]  fn>.  upun  rejuMk 

PORTO  METAL  HOUSE  &  CARACE  CO. 
MO  1  Barak»  Si.  MILWAUKEE.  W1S. 


Groan  Carelessness.  — "  Rill's  going  to 
sue  the  company  for  damages." 

"  Why.  what  did  they  do  to  him?  " 

"  They  blew  the  quiltin'  whistle  when  'o 
was  carryin'  a  'envy  |>iere  of  iron,  and  'c 
dropl  it  on  'is  foot." — Krerybody's.Uagatine. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE 
SAFE  and  yWld  6%  and  6*%  NET 
Wr  crllcrt  »ad  mall  InUrwl  In  N.  Y  airhaa**  without 
eharg*  Writ*  far  Hrt*  nf  rorvrisgpw  and  full  dftiAlU 
THE  DEVEREAUX  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 
K'I<  Hpaldlac  Hu 1 1 tli n«.  Portland.  Or««on 


pralar**  amt  any  of  the  foil.**  t 
P?  Hmi+r  »uu  f*r  Rfs4*** 

floftib  ATt»  u  #W  Hotel*,  t 

tTi 

kaUSaA  U  H»>u-U  <>r4ee/oi 

McCray  Refrlaeretoi 


SIMPLEX 


A  Recruit. — "  A  had  mess."  declared  the 
junior  partner.  "  Lot  of  urgent  mail  to  be 
answered  and  the  typewriter  has  just  left." 

"  The  office  boy  is  always  fooling  around 
that  machine."  suggested  the  senior  partner 
"  Put  him  in  now  and  let's  see  what  he  can 
do  as  a  pinch-bitter." — 1'ituburg  Cost. 


Water  Works  System 


A  Flaming  Finish.— “My  grandfather." 
said  the  old-timer.  "  used  to  put  all  his 
money  in  his  Mocking." 

"  Wa-«1.  things  hain't  chang'd  much.” 
said  his  old  friend.  "  My  grandson,  who's 
takin'  a  course  in  modern  deportment  at 
one  o'  them  Eastern  colleges,  puts  most 
all  his  money  into  socks." — Judge. 


B  RANGER"  BICYCLE 

on  approval,  freight 

prepaid,  to  iny  place  In 
the  U.  S.  without  a  e*nt 
drflou!  in  oiivantt.  ami 
10  tiara*  free  trial 
fn»m  Him  tlfty  yo*  IL 

If  it  <1o<«  not  cult  you  in  »**ry 
way  ami  I*  not  all  nr  amtv 

l-  ttvc  tilcyoia  than  you  can 
frl  any* hero  rlt*  regard 
of  trie*,  or  If  for  any  roaooo 
* t.fttrrrr  too  do  do!  wUh  to 
kiwpIL  alilp  It  tarh  faunal 
or  anwmaa  for  frrlfbt  anil 
I  Wilt  me*  He  r* nr  cmi  oaf. 

ssifsssss&a'WB 

*roiu  factory  to  rider  at  lowar 
t  otlirf  Itoufta.  Wa  aavR  you 
fio  to  Britkiwn-srn  •  profit  on  avary  btcyrla.  tlifbewt 
grade  mr-fau  with  I'anrtiinvl'roof  tire*.  Imported  Roller 
..  at  prior*  do  tilth*  Chaap  mall 
y,|1ftraWB  lat>hum  i rado  SKxklf  at 

iVANTED  ,B  townanddUtrKHto 
nrt*  and  exhibit  a  aampla 
icyrtft  CurnHted  by  oa  You  will  bo 

*»r  mt*UrfuUw  prlee*  uri  the 

sa  and  hi-^iftl  off  er  wc  « I ro  oo  tl  y  flrvt 
toToartova.  rifo  nt  oner  for  our 
ndr  BUT  a  blryoloorapalroftima 

n  yr+ct  until  jc*j  rrctfl*acnir  cata>^f*M 
r  itrlco*  and  IlbomJ  trmw.  HlcrH* 
iFonlrm.  yoo  can  wU  mir  lUrytAft  undar  your  o**n  c aw® 
piftte  at  .W.U14*  .*tir  frirsw.  4>nWff*  fllladtbn  day  rwl»rt. 


Non  Compos  Mentis.  A  commission  in 
lunacy  had  ealhri  a  woman  to  the  witness- 
stand. 

"  And  now,”  said  the  commission's 
counsel  to  her.  "  what  is  your  ground  for 
claiming  that  the  accused  is  insan««?“ 

The  woman  gulped,  wiped  her  eyes,  and 
answered: 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  he  took  me  to  the 
theater  twice  in  one  week.  Each  time  wo 
went  in  a  taxicab,  we  had  supper  each  time 
after  the  performance ;  and  each  time  he 
bought  me  chocolates  and  flowers.  He 
didn't  go  out  loses  man  between  the  acts, 
either." 

"  But.  madam."  said  a  commissioner, 
"  surely  these  actions  do  not  prove  in¬ 
sanity  on  the  accused's  part." 

"  But  you  forget,  sir."  said  the  lady, 
with  a  sad  smile,  "you  forget  that  the 
accused  is  my  husband.” — Han  Francisco 


You  have  never 
seen  anything  like 
thi*  before 


WlA'  IlAttcvr*'  n 
ARtonlBh^d  at  f 
UhrrU  prnfMJMltt'C 

BDIR «*rti|dft  follif 
•< .A-ni  /r.  no 


Ho WC 


rtpfttrv.  ftt  I  wTeTTthitta  in  tm»  fclcyoio  lln»  at  half 
n-iinl  prior*.  DO  WOT  WAIT  but  writ'* today  f>c<*tT 
Lara*  <\itaio7ne  rwwaitifnny  111  ^tratftd  aixl  con  tain  ini  a 
yre^t  r-n  I  t«f  mtrrvttm*  matter  and  u«Tul  taformatvm. 

Lei  cycK  coT  fiEKSMUC  ffi 


Trial  Bottle 
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Easy  Method. — *  '  m  tired  of  life.” 

“  That  being  the  eaat«,  go  out  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  shout  ‘  Bauiai  !'  "—Birmingham 
Jf#-//erald. 

JVraonal. — Poser  for  a  butcher  who  gives 
short  weight:  If  sixteen  ounces  go  to  a 
pound,  where  do  you  oxpeet  to  go  to? 
— Sacred  Heart  Review. 

The  Main  Thing.— Ccn  Reporter— "I 
guess  I’ll  httvo  all  my  work  copyrighted." 

City  Editor— '*  Never  mind  that.  Just 
have  the  copy  right."—  Judge. 

The  Grand  Old  Name.  So  you’ve 
bought  a  new  painting  for  your  hall? 
Is  it  l»y  some  artist  with  a  well-known 
name?" 

"  Yes;  hia  name  is  Smith."—  Boston 
Transcript. 

A  Jewel  Revealed.—"  Your  husband  is 
willing  to  allow  you  the  custody  of  the  auto- 
mobilo.  the  poodle,  and  the  rubber  plant, 
with  lil>«ral  alimony,  while  he  takes  the 
children  and  the  graphophone." 

"  Stop  the  divorce,"  sobbed  the  wife. 
"  I'll  never  got  another  husband  likothat." 
—  Louisville  Courier- Jour  rial. 

Hearty  Welcome.— The  little  boy  was 
waiting  at  the  gate  when  the  preacher  rode 
up. 

“  Aro  you  Brother  Jones?"  the  little 
boy  asked. 

"  Yea,  my  little  man.  Are  you  glad 
to  too  mo?" 

"  You  l>et  I  am  I  Mama'll  cut  the 
cake  now." — Judge. 

Envy. — "  It  is  vulgar  to  dress  so  as  to 
attract  attention  on  the  street." 

"  Isn’t  it!" 

"  I  saw  Miss  Knobby  going  down  the 
street  yesterday  in  a  gown  which  caused 
every  man  sho  passed  to  turn  ami  look  at 
her." 

"  Sure  enough  !  I  wonder  who  is  her 
dressmaker." 

"  I  asked  her,  but  she  wouldn't  tell  mo." 
—Houston  Bo*l. 


Knew  It  Well.— A  man  who  had  been 
troubleil  with  bronchitis  for  a  long  time 
culled  on  u  rather  noted  doctor.  After  a 
few  questions  the  doctor  told  him  he  had 
a  very  common  ailment  that  would  readily 
yield  to  treatment. 

"  You'ro  so  sure  you  can  cure  my 
bronchitis, "  said  the  man,  “  you  must  have 
had  greut  experience  with  it.” 

Why.  my  dear  sir."  confided  the 
doctor.  ''  I’ve  had  it  myself  for  over  twenty 
years  I” — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

ReaNHuring. — A  woman  hired  a  taxicab. 
The  door  of  the  cab  was  hardly  dosed  be¬ 
fore  the  engine  started  with  a  jerk,  and  the 
cab  began  to  race  madly  along,  narrowly 
missing  lamp-posts,  trarncars.  policemen, 
etc.  Becoming  frightened,  the  woman 
rapped  on  the  window  of  the  cab  and 
said : 

"  F’lease  be  careful.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  rode  in  a  taxi." 

The  chauffeur  reassured  the  passenger 
as  follows: 

"That's  all  right,  ma’am.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  drove  one  !" — SI.  Louis  Mirror. 


Tire  Bill  Payers! 

You  have  demanded  a  vise-like  rim 

grip— with  no  cutting 

or  breaking  above  the  rim 
A  — and  here  it  is. 

J  In  Diamond  No-Clinch 

^  Tires  each  point  of  rim  contact  is  abso- 
-'-^^^1  lutely  mechanically  correct — the  an- 
Crow  Section  Diamond  nealed  steel  cable  wire  in  the  bead  holds 


Croas  Section  Diamond 
(No-Clinch)  Tire* 


with  a  vise-like  rim  grip. 


Diamond 

(No  Clinch) 

Tires 

made  of  More  Mileage  Vitalized  Rubber,  with  the  No-Pinch 
Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires— you 
can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


25.000  .Diamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


r 


MOUNT  DESERT 

Enchanted  Island 

No  one  can  describe  it.  Its  appeal  is  too  varied. 
It  has  been  called 

NORWAY  &  ITALY  COMBINED 

But  It  is  more.  It  is  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  tho  lakes  of 
Italy,  the  deep  wood*.  Die  cliff  drives  of  Uivicni,  the  fiord  country  of 
Norway,  and  the  Maine  seashore. 

Its  shores  are  the  scenes  of  perhaps  the  most  joyous  summer  life  in 
America— at  luxurious  Bar  Harbor,  at  less  formal  Southwest.  Northeast, 
and  Seal  Harbors. 

Every  summer  sport  —  sailing,  yachting,  bathing,  tennis,  golf. 
— driving,  mountain  climbing. 

The  social  environment  is  famous.  Nowhere  are 
JlQ  gathered  together  raoro  delightful  poople. 

Every  kind  of  accommodation  from  brilliant  hotels 
/)  ,  C  to  moderate-priced  boarding  houses. 


1 


Send  tor  FREE  BOOKLET 
••ML  Dwrrt,  Isle  of  fcneluntm.nl •• 

ADDRESS  VACATION  ■  IKVAO 

THE  SEW  ENGLAND  LINES 
Room  827,  South  Station  Boston,  Mass. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Good  laces 
for  good  shoes 

Some  tlioe  manufacturer* 
thick  enough  of  their  shoe* 
to  put  Nuf»»hond  Laces  in 
them.  That's  the  kind 
for  you. 

Just  now  you'll  want 


liutTla  derlans  Am 
no  diplomatic  .lamllu* 


wlmiUp  of « .ami  Yukotlu-h.  to  formed 
'he  populace  of  lYklmt  Ktve  a  fMe  to  ahow 
their  rntltude  for  the  r>vo«notlon  of  (hr 
Chine*"*  Republic  by  the  United  State*, 
tanker*  n-pr-wcmlnc  the  five  I'otm  are 
formally  notified  of  lire  acn-nianrr  of  the 
•  lU.utMt.ouu  loan  by  the  Cltlmv  (Jim-rii- 


Oxford  Laces 


May  II  -Sir  fieennl 
haw  doc  to  Turkry 
health. 

A  Pekin#  dispatch  my 
atxne.|  a  eW  a*: 
oirimlm  OKTlpIrU-  a 


y  to  ouut  Mon 
of  SUU.UUO  aquare  inlk*. 
la m tier  of  IVpUlkfl  vote*  Jowl 


City  and  County  Map^ 

of  LOS  ANGELES 

I  i<W«  oil  A^%  A  H<i«  t  Jttl  livl  Sol/TII- 


iiuiltm  Mnt 
vt  honkWt 


it  \ miii  m  or  «.oMMi  vu:r..  Las  cal 


PATENTS  AND  A  T  TOKNEYS  I  BUSINESS  OFHOKTVMTII.S 


rnnents,  viii 


incricun 


J  Foictt-n  Hotel",  Kennel  Diicctots .  Real Kittle  Directory 
wc  have  made  a  special  rate  of  $1.10  per  a«uic  line. 

-e  tniniimmi  space  accepted  in  these  ilcinMinenta  if  S  line*. 


t.  Utwict.OJi  I 


Hjc  word*  to  the  line.  Cony  of  adver- 
s  to  lover  charges  must  l>c  in  our 
n  advance  of  the  date  of  Issue. 


COINS.  STAMPS.  ETC 
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Gtyur  kaU 

tukfmi 


Yellowstone 
National  Park 


v^See  it  this  summer  —  season 
June  15  Sept.  !5.  Excursion  fures 
for  the  Park  trip  by  itself  or  in 
connection  with  Pacific  Coast 
trip*. 

'^Jaunts  of  on*,  two  or  more  days 
(complete  tour  of  six  days  for  only 
JJS  SO),  tn  Yellowstone  Park  will  live 
you  cipcrirocea  to  be  sained  nowhere 
else  on  earth  I 

Low  Summer  Tourist 
and  Convention  Tickets 

<? To  North  Pacific  Coast  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  the  former  on  sale  daily  June  to 
September,  the  Utter  on  certain  dates. 
Tlirouch  alee  pins  «'•  direct  to  Oar- 
diner  Gateway,  the  original  and  north- 


A.  M.  CleUod.  Sea  l  Pas.V  Afteal.  St.  Pa.l 

NorthernPacific  Ry 

Sl— S  B» Htt$  two..  Sun  fraorum.  191% 


English  Grammar  Simplified 


“Fcrnald’s  Working  Grammar 
of  the  English  Language." 


eie  ii  no  mystery  about  rt : 

5u/i  Fiaruluo  Hull  din.  G 


Just  the 


You  Have 
Wanted 


out  of  Aft  well  at  tn  •chool/*  /’Aj/j.  Jwjmirtr. 
irficmm  "  /Vit^  //«*/,  I'rimrtan  University, 

:t  1 1  |>p.  #1.50.  ot  lib)  mnll.  KI.OI 
COMPANY.  44-60  East  23d  Street.  Naw  York 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  •»»  TV  I •  I IVCI  l  hi 


LITERARY  NOTICES 


M  V  SIC  AL  _ 

BACH '  "FESTIVAL 


HELP  WANTED 


M»y  tff.  is J3 
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drink  habit  wW  not  be  accepted  m  (ourtli- 
daaa  poaunaatcf*. 

\|.v  II  —  Secretary  ol  Slat©  Hrvan  td.vrapin. 

/o  iJovimur  Johiuwn.  <>r  CBllfomla.  Jmn* 
ltrutMt  atftlnu  the  «te“lng  of  the  Anllaltoo 
Uaml  mil. 

Democratic  louden  In  Cun#re»i  begin  work 
on  a  currency  bill. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  predict*  that  Uie 
Wheat,  rye.  and  hay  crop*  will  bo  better  than 
llu**'  of  Inal  year. 

lay  12— The  Ouatoma  Court  dedd.w  tb»t 
wood  pull*  anil  paper  from  Norway*.  Ru"*ta- 
Adair  la- Hungary,  and  Germany  ahould  I" 
admitted  free  or  duty. 

ay  13— Charlcw  P.  Neill  realgna  a«  Com 
inlaalonrr  of  Labor  Hiatlallc*  to  accept  a 
position  with  a  private  cuterpriao. 

ay  14. — Governor  Johnaon.  of  California 
notllloH  the  Department  of  State  that  he  will 
■lull  tho  Anllall.n  Land  Bill. 


The  Forty  Beaches 


New  Jersey  Coast 


These  summer  playgrounds  of 
the  American  people  are 
made  easily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  by 
the  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
venient  train  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System. 


They  are  all  described  in  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Railroad  Summer  Excursion 
Book,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  of  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Ticket  Agents,  or  they  will 
he  sent  postpaid  on  application  by 
Jas.  P.  Anderson,  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Hundred  Trips  in  One 

^P"‘I\>the  Klondike— the  land  of  theMitl 
fy  night  Sun  -over  trull.  Stal'd  by  the  gold  «eeh 
y  at.  of  ’07— w  trip  by  boat  and  rail  that  i.umuf 
f  pilled  In  the  entire  w-oi  Id !  SeeSitha.  Juneau  an.: 
Skiiguay.  But  go  b.yond  lb*  .bore..  See  Atlm. 

Carl  bou.WhltelIor.e.  Daw  wnandcrwa  th*  Atv  tic 

Circle  to  Fairbanks.  The  Ineapremiblc  mhic  gran 
deur  ol  thl.tnp  will  aitouml  you 

lllnatratcd  Literature  fr'KfcEl 

Write  u«  lor  llteraiure  portraying  vividly  tbe 
glacier-,  male.de  mountain- th«  .wr  ln.pl ring  -rn 


Unusual  T”ek 

Adding  n'k..’ 

Machine  ^ 

°  f  f  erS 

ablgMilng.  If  you  have  an 
need  for  an  accurate,  high -grad 


to  plan  your  ltl(r—  tell 
you  ol  point*  to  *i*U. 
etc.,  etc  Write  tod.y 
lor  Ulu.lr.ted  lireta 
ture.  mat-,  etc  .  1  RF.E. 
Write  right  NOW . 

HERMAN  WE1G. 

Gen  Agt, 

«M.rm4TikMlMi 

it:  w.WMai*f...  -a. 


calculation-. 
Over  60.000 


lorj  after 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


g  VACATION  \ 
g  CRUISES  \ 
f  S»«oal  S«m«i  R>1»  \ 

Jan«ic 

PANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA.  HAYTJ.  COLOMBIA. 
COSTA  BICA.  NICARAGUA, 

W’PRI NZ"  and  other 
i teamen  ct  uui 
ATLAS  SKKVICR 


Jusx.JulY 

\  I  TOMOHI  I 

Through  (be  mux 
o i  Europe.  Sciea  1 
and  July. 

BOUND  tW  WORLD 

Months  to  Year  iole 
PACIFIC  COAST  1 
J# 'A*.  4  A**Ads/  m.r 


sVUUlh  ClUlltl 

1o||,r|.AMMiriHL  MU) 
NIGHT  Kim 

SCOTLAND. ORKNET  A  FAROE 
ISLANDS  ICELAND.  SPITS¬ 
BERGEN.  N0I1TM  tAt E. 
NOBWAT 

Kern  lUiui  i<r*r.<tiirln*  JCNC. 

JULY  *n4  AVOUST.  I»| 
VH'IOKU  I.IJINK  H  *  lilh 
MAKCK A  H  H.  Mri  KOH 


I]*  .  ,s  ,»“>on,y  l>ne  passing  through 

‘h*s  famous  “territory 

II  '  HERE  IS  EVERY  SUMMER  PLEASURE, 

f  I  lMU  COMFORTABLE  HOTELS  LOG  CABIN  COLCMES 

F  "  1 1  M  III  SUMMER  COTTAGES.  WOODS  AND  WATERS 

ftlMm.tWHlW  TEEMING  WITH  FISH  AND  GAME.MOTORING. 

Mi  TUlJn,  1  GOLFING,  BATHING.TENNISkSWEETSMEUJNC 

/  ’  II  'V11  |V  \  ORCHARDS  AND  LEAFY  GROVES.  THE  DAYS  ARE 

l5  BALMY.THE  NIGHTS  COOL  AND  SLEEP  MDOCMG 

Publications  sent  f  ree  on  receipt  of  postage 

?d<vj//iv>  JXh/j ~Sumrrr*r//oT»+s2e  'S/>oofin&£  //s/>irx/2* 


m .to.  1  our.  .....a. 

»dlhe  World  No*. ,  J«..  F.h. 
Til K  1*11  «. HIM  TOt’lta 


Croiir  Around  I  be  World 

Through  ikP.OMO  C...I 

Hi  7»i»***r**»  H.  H  "(1m» 
If  tut.**  I«*hvIii*  Nr*  Ynfk  Jkb* 
uary  T.ik.  IHLV 

I3S  dayi  J900.00.od  op 


A^r  Room  10 

FKINS  OtNIOALMANASEN 


HAMHUKC  AMERICAN  LINE 
iwi  H»»a4»a».  I  nit 

f'llUndall  III* 


DUNNING  TOURS 


CLARK  S  TOURS 


EUROPE 


'MptorJourj 


LUXURIOUS  CARS  FOR  HIRE 

Tm  an?  ft  TmHii  la 

CHEAT  BRITAIN 


BOWRING  A  CO.,  IT  Halim  Mart.  N.-  Tarh 


HOLLAND 


The  Gulf  and  Newfoundland 

II  you  art  going  liter*  iLU  Mtminar,  Uk*  Dm 

Black  Diamond  Line 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 


Orient  Peace  at  The  Hague 


a  wniTcoMN  oo. 
Botina.  Ckleaco,  «t« 

VlcLEAN  WX 

r  St  .  La*  Sab.  B  W  .  Bag. 


OOindudin 
,m  mral*& 


A.  T.  WELDON 


La  Svitret  lawd 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Canadian  Northern  Steamships.  Ltd.,  Toronto .  C 


GRAND  CRUISE 

12  DAYS! 


See  Switzerland 


bpe- 1 

rial  Kl'i  for  June. 
Sejitombei  and  Or  lo¬ 
be  I,  via  ike 

RED  CROSS  LINE 

Die  btkmI  novel,  b#auftiul  and  <M*gWul  *aea* 
lion  efuaao  tr«m  New  York  s  vuSing  MaUai. 
Nava  Scot*  a  and  5t.  J#4a’t,  H»w<*t»dUod. 
Splendid  Fishing  and  Hunting 

No •  o|«eriall|  tnilUtouflrt  MiuoAiw*'  Sfothano  * 

Bit. I  "rUm*).'  It***  -ww*f  im«4*9«i  S««k«  *  • 

»»'»if  *  •  •  •  u  4*»ioi  ir  f  4»*io 


Go  to  Europe  -Via  the  St.  Latvrence 

(TA.  Only  Sh.li.r.JVoyog,) 

PAST,  n 

j ;  . r. 

laf  M«T  j'  4/ 

Ugr*  !<•  r.ilh»i«r  d  ;  diV*  ••H  tnr 

hi  t  — * *a  i  re  •  j  (I* 2  *  • « t  i  l|Va*r  yvrr  | 

1 

3  Days  on  the  Ocean 

TMnkoMI 

Vullivl  ulld  >••'»  *Alil  Ar*  >ill  lil»*  L*J 

out  palatial.  triph- ivi lifts  *«:»••• 
|M  Koyd  4 ••  i<  gi 

r  '.wiim  j  <n*  i  *r 

[*|,  1*  Jnlt  »  J*l  : 

K.i)»l  Mw.rJ  Ju»*  n  J 

kuNl  1  1  Aw*  ®  1 

irr1^4>l^it4f“l 

ENGLISH  TOURS 

By  Auto 


PRIVATE  CARS  v^uS/e, 

ni  Motor 

mg.  Liwipool"j 
«  Ave  .N  .V. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  w«.t 

i !«.  :i*E-  P itHaatl.  Baluiaaii.  Md. 
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LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  iKia  %o  •WriJ'  (ownt«n  ihe  c«r«1  aw 

CM TTJTk  &  W«fJi  au-Wd  D— ,  .«*- 

ffdrd  U  .rUw. 

Reader*  till  *«»’  "lind  /hai  no  notit, 

will  Ik  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


-C.  8.."  York.  Neb. — ■“  How  should  the  »<>nl 
•to'  ho  spelled  In  the  following  sentence  so  o  to 
Include  all  nu»nlnjp«  and  form*  of  the  word  to. 
•Thor*  arc  three  kinds  of  tto.  too.  or  two)  •  in  the 
English  language.’  U  the  sentence  grammatically 
mao  logically  comet? 

In  the  sentence  »«  cited  there  U  no  way  to  spe'l 
the  word.  There  are  not  "  three  dUTeratt  Wind* 
of  the  trriUen  or  printed  won!  but  rather  three 
absolutely  different  words.  There  are.  one  may 
say.  "three  kinds"  of  the  spoken  word  TU. 
ii r turn  word*  are  as  different  In  written  form  a*  In 
mealtime I  ho  pronounced  words  arc  Identical  In 
pronunciation,  fonswpwntly.  a  sentence  like 
that  you  cite  could  >«•  said  only  of  the  ipokrn  word 
But  how  are  yon  to  spell  a  spoken  wool  In  English 
when  English  spelling  doe*  not  represent  the 
aotimlK  III  the  word?  English  spelling  does  not 
represent  Us*  wonts  we  pronounce  to-day.  hut  the 
worth*  English  people  pronounced  five  hundred 
years  or  more  ago.  All  you  ran  now  say  l*  tlial 
"  there  are  threw  wools  In  English  pronounced  like 
the  proposition  to.  namely,  the  preposition  t«.  the 
advrrli  loo.  and  the  numeral  fro  "  Hut  th.ee  are 
not  three  to'*,  nor  three  loo’s.  nor  three  fro  *. 

"A.  A.."  Houston.  Te*.— “  How  Is  the  name  of 
the  celebrated  picture  Mona  Urn  pcuoounord. 
also  Corot,  the  artist's  name’ 

Mona  Lisa  Is  pronounced  mo’na  lee'ia  (o  as  In 
note,  rr  as  In  ter.  the  a  *  as  In  father,  hut  shortened 
anti  lightened,  and  I  he  accent  on  the  first  syllable*. 

Corot  Is  pronounced  Ko-ro'  <h«tb 


Father  and  I  in 


LORADO 


And  Mother  and  Jack  made  the  vole  unani¬ 
mous—  thatthe  most  dchciousair,  t  he  silveriest 
sunlight, the  noblest  mountains  and  the  love¬ 
liest  valleys  in  the  world  arc  right  here. 

We  all  had  a  great  time  on  the 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

morning  from  Chie.ge  to  Denver. 
Colorado  Springe  and  Pueblo  - 

and  I’ve  discovered  that  the  "rfiorte#*  day  In  the  ym.  " L 
thr  day  on  which  you  are  whUkcd  aciOM  InlO  Colorado# 
fairyland  on  this  lolly  train. 

That  dining  car  made  our  uMlU*  .irmn  mou.  too  - 
yoo  can*.  help  .leei-ln*  in  t how  f>rds-wc  had  book*,  music, 
perfect  service,  and  a  perfect  lime. 

••  The  Colorado  Flyer  " 

Low  fares.  Daily.  J*n*  Is*  toSsptsmhar  30th. 

■UmeUemen  is  CeUmde"  »d"M" 

art  me  IwS  ■*-*  moke  tfc r  aereUer.  Let  me  rend  them  to  yes. 

bed.  Mgr.,  S  Le  Sede  Ste hen.  linage.  PL 


as  Indicated) 

»'i  as  In  note,  but  the  first  -dueler  than  the  second, 
ihc  accent  on  the  Hnal  syllable. 

Klnrily  caplaln 


•L.  rt.  II.  "  WiyiM-horo.  Pa.— •* 
flu-  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word 
in  the  word  'Christmas. 

The  English  word  man  Is  In  Old  English 
mmsse.  The  Old  English  word  meant  (I)  Ihc 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and  <J)  a  church 
fntltal— th*  latter  meaning  being  an  c» tension 
of  Its  application.  Hence  Christmas  was  the 
Church  fmtlval  celebrating  the  blrtlulay  of  Christ, 
as  Mlrharlmat  wss  the  festival  held  on  st 
Michael's  day:  and  so  for  Other  words  of  this 
class. 


WHITE 

MOUNTAINS 


of  New  Hampshire 

For  those  who  li\e  down  in  the 
big  cities  there  is  nothing  so  bene¬ 
ficial  as  a  vacation  in  the  mountains. 
Almost  overnight  that  wonderful 


You  Can  Solve 
the  Vacation  Problem  j)% 

very  easily  by  sending  d.u— Hud..- 

t  today  for  ta^v—rU- 

“The  Summer  Paradise” 

It  illustrate*  and  gives  you  lull  information  regarding  those 
gems  of  American  resorts:  Saratoga  Spring,  Lake  Leorge, 
Westport.  Elnahelhtencn.  Essex.  Schroon  I-ahe.  Lake  Lhampfam. 
Otf  HaVtss.  Lake  Placid.  Saranac  l~ak*.  Cooperstoicn.  Sharon 
Spring,.  All  of  these  and  scores  ol  other  charming  places 
in  this  cool  resort  region  suggest  an  infinite  variety  of  happy 
vacation  possibilities.  -  A  Summer  Paradise,  illustrated 
and  full  of  definite  information,  sent  for  6c-  postage  by 

A.  A.  HEARD.  C.  F.  A.,  Th*  D-  *  H.  Co.,  Albsay.  New  York 

Always  the  Shortest.  Quickest  and  Best  Line  between  New  York 
and  Montreal  —  The  M«hway  to  Canadas  Famous  Rooru 


LIFE-GIVING  AIR 


restores  tirrtlbralns  and  exhausted  energies. 

F**r  ad.tr.  perhaps  Jon  be  c*  ' tent 
Simply  t  re-t  and  <ii  ink  in  that  air. 

But  at  ter  ward 'the  fpvoii'out-ol  d-  -  r-  will 
claim  you.  You  will  play  g  ;<  on  links  rig  il 
up  under  the  clouds,  you  w  .l  mob*  «<n  In  - 
roods,  climb  mountain  je.iks  lor  unimagmaii- 
vlews,  play  triini«.  ride,  drive,  tramp. 

You  will  have  an  appetite  that’*  a 
V-  toy  .uni  White  Mountain  c*  •  king 

Wi-  lain- us  Y-m  will  er  |  '  the 
| .- >ple  \  ii  n»rt  they  are 
’“^the  nation’s  t*)-t. 

You  will  delight  in  the 

hYMB  Send  for  FRF. F.  Booklets 

’V  AiUlrc'.  Vs  w  \  l'.i  vi 

W  The  New  England  Lines 

It1-  _  Room  771.  South  Static** 
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WHY  You  Should  Smoke 
a  MILD  Tobacco 


A  MILD  tobacco  is  soothing,  restful,  healthful. 

Strong  tobacco  irritates  and  may  cause  nervous¬ 
ness.  Tuxedo  is  the  ideal  tobacco.  It  is  the  mildest 
tobacco — vet  rich  and  has  a  delicious  flavor  and  aroma. 

You  can  smoke  Tuxedo — pipeful  after  pipeful — 
with  continued  enjoyment.  Tuxedo  can’t  bite  your 
tongue  or  irritate  the  delicate  membranes  of  your 
mouth  and  throat— l>ecau$e  in  Tuxedo  every  un¬ 
pleasant  feature  has  been  removed  by  the  original 
“Tuxedo  process”  of  treating  the  tobacco  leaf. 


HENRY  KEI'TEKIMIIL 

Henry  Rcuterdxhl.  famous  Mv4UnUl 
Aiul  c*pv»t  iuv.il < unit# ik lion,  m>»; 

M  to  imtkt  u  kiU  fiumti* 4" 

* »*/  ./rf****r  J  in  li 'inUr  tf  M/t  t » 

'I  '•  bb ’("*  *J  t"**. 
w«i/  /Vrr^Ai/ifAftvs*  e«r  />r«  . 
/W  tb*  M*  b***t  J**»*  I 

.......  /...(‘a.  1  I 


WILLIAM  r  M  IKK  AY 
L\mfrr»«mxn  William  P.  Murray, 
oi  Homo,  Mata..  «hu  in  addition 
(o  other  dittiiMiiont,  i»  tlsc  youucekt 
member  ol  CongrcM.  wyi; 

••/w  re.  tut  ,.i tor  Com- 
grtit%  /  had #«utom  to  tfoak  mmi rr 
ttmoi  might  iv  /  lommd  that 
toXsc.o  ttm./.i /W  ft/*  hart  «  tvrr 
soothing tffirxt  om  th*  rvnw/  .  hofdi 
\Jttr  a  hard  >fi*akeg  /nr  " 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

Ever>’  new,  good  thing  is  imitated.  Tuxedo  was 
l>orn  in  19IH,  anti  is  the  original  in  its  field. 

Since  1904  many  imitators  of  Tuxedo  have  ap¬ 
peared.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  secret  process  which  makes  Tuxedo  the 

f  pleasantest,  healthfulest,  smoke  in  the  world. 

Compare  the  imitations  with  Tuxedo:  Ivtk  at  them,  and 
note  the  lighter,  milder  color  of  Tuxedo;  sms// them  and 
note  the  marked  superiority  of  the  odor  of  Tuxedo;  smoke 
Tuxedo  in  comparison  with  them  and  you  will  find  a 
cro.  P.  jamm  difference  in  uutt  so  pronounced  that  you  will  never  again 

anything  but  Tuxedo. 

"! am rn rrmi  */t*,*i*  Test  Tuxedo  by  smoking  it  for  a  week.  At  the  end 

lUiZSifittg'k&lMZ  of  ,he  wcck  y<>«  have  had  the  most  enjoyable  smoke 
•./*».  A -  week  of  your  life. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

F—~.  r»«  1*.  »Xk  l>U1A  CM*«iMrtrMck.ui«Mr.AWr 
O'  Wtteroj,  carTrd  to  fit  po<k«t  ^  l/C  »**k  ■•••t«r»-»r»«f  piP"Jc 

_  mji - ms* 


GMJKtSK  E  l>H  II. I  ITS 
G«o*|«  R.  Phillptt,.  Mii.ii  ul  Cov- 
Indun,  KrntucVf,  *,»•: 

.r.irrtoarfjtas. nes. 

th*  little  grttm  tim  hai  mo  rhml  as 
4*r  «j  /  mm  » MvrW, 


ROY  NORTON 


CHARLES  K  HARRIS 
Ourki  R.  Harris.  weTkonwn 
composer,  author  of  "Altvr  the 
Ikiir  Ami oilier  Unxni*  vmfs.My* 
M//W  .f  lot  <*/  imtfirmtiom  tn 
l  a.. r edo.  It  htli  it  pleasant  frag 
r  ame  and  ttry  ;•*  u*ot\tmg  y*-»  lit  it  t 


NEW 

NOVELS 


BY  LEADING 
AUTHORS 


THE  BEST 
SUMMER  READING 


W,NSTKT“  THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  CUP 

By  Winston  Churchill,  Author  of  Conuton,"  "Richard  Carvel."  "The  Crisis.”  "Mr.  Crewe’s  Career,"  "A  Modern  Chronicle.”  etc. 
"The  Inside  of  the  Cup"  is  undoubtedly  the  best  novel  Mr.  Churchill  has  written. 

The  romance  of  "Richard  Carvel,"  the  realism  of  "Coniston,”  and  the  deep  social  significance  of  “A  Modem  Chronicle,’’  are  re¬ 
peated  in  this  powerful  story  of  present-day  problem*  vital  to  National  welfare. 

In  conception,  consistent  character  drawing  and  style,  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup"  reveals  Mr.  Churchill  again  as  America's  foremost  novelist. 

Illustrated.  Cloth  Cover*,  gilt  top.  SLSO  not 


ROBERT  HERRICK’S  NnrNmt! 

ONE  WOMAN  S  LIFE 

a^SKJBWS?-  A"“” 01  ',ic 

“A  miuirkiUf  book.  Tbe  br«t  and  bolder  Rob m 
HrffU  k  It*,  floor  yur—M.  Y  Son 
•*A  novel  of  unu*u*l  ■wtt." 

— CkUOgO  /•mtUn*. 
Ctoih  cowfi,  $1.33  net 


FRANK  DANBVS  AVv  AViW 

CONCERT  PITCH 

By  Frank  Da.vav.  Authce  of  “The  Heart 
of  a  Child,”  -Joseph  la  jeopardy. ''etc. 


— ,v.  y 

f-  sM  m>  f— «  *ml  Fnit  Du 

uvea.'  — .V.  Y.NmUd. 

Detoreted  cover.  SI3S  met 


ALBERT  EDWARDS'S  A'rtr  AVrr/ 

COMRADE  YETTA 

By  AuthRT  Edwakos.  Author  of  "A  Man's 
World,  etc. 

-Om*  .<  «hr  psw  book,  putaislint  ihU  year.  A 
Mbty  ssvwllv  and  coavtarliudy  lo*d  "-&» mm  Hrrutd 

C/oThrooor..  SI3S  met 


S.  K.  CROCKETT'S  New  AW 

PATSY 

.By  S.  R.  Crockctt,  Author  nl  -The  Stlckit 
Minister."  “Love's  Young  Dream."  etc. 

"Mr.  CrtK kr\%  hem  nr  wr  (ftdUtl  a  more  charming 
heroine.  —  .V.  Y.  Timet 

•Tntey  la  the  mo»f  uinnln*  cmUr*  la  modern 


Lomit  KefimM u. 

Decorated  cover. 


S.  C.  NETHERSOLK*S  A'nr  AW 

WILSAM 

By  S  C.  NiTMEasoii 
A  story  of  exceptional  literary  quality. charm, 
and  interest.  Akin  to  ''flotsam”  and  -letaaas,** 
the  old  Anglo  Shoo  title  fits  the  ta>  of  an 
unusually  attractive  girl  of  Southern  Eng¬ 
land.  brought  up  near  the  sea. 

CUtkemeeee.  SI  35  met 


JAMES  STEPHENS'  AVw  A'W 

THE  CROCK  OF  GOLD 

By  Jams*  Stimirn*,  Author  of  “Insur- 
rect'oa*."  “The  HUI  of  Vision.  " etc. 

“Not  another  aosel  like  I  hi.  lu  bettab  Uuva- 
tun  -—ImmOem  Timn. 

“A  IhoroueMy  AeUctiilul  took  .V.  Y.  Sum. 

Derermt.d  rosier,  SI.  25  met 


Published  el 

«*-««  Filth  Ave..  New  York 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


On  Sale 

at  All  Bookstores 


Always 

RIGHT 


Y  STUDENTS’ >jr 

standard' 

DICTIONARY. 


Always 

BRIGHT 


L  Newly  Revised  and  i 
V| Enlarged  De  Luxe y 

Edition  S  r Always 

BRIEF  HANDY 


Abridged  from  the  Yank  O  WegnaU*  & amjarl  Osciumar* 
nBI«Kn>  fo  m*^  th«  mrd  eroding  requirement-  of  t  he  modern 
^  abridged  dictionary.  0«er  «.«<*>  term*  L»  UlwtnAAooo. 

J.W0 l  antonyms  full  et/moAogloa.  oee  of  prevoaitioo*  Udk*M<  da. 
With  complete  indr i. 


By  Far  the  Best  Office  Dictionary 


EXCLUSIVELY  captulliee  only  • 
.......  .  .  8ttr*  avide  to  c«r»iAli*ie 

KXCLUHIYFAY  mpMm  prepoaiuona  U 


•t  wq«ir«  ctpiuU. 


KXCLUHIVFXY  *»PP»T«  prepoaltkMM  tow  L**  and  111  net  rate* 
their  correct  iia 

KXCLITH IVELY  oniony  me  ltd®',  or  oppenite  wurda.  ee  ctdx»- 

_  rivAiBLi  aj  moimti 

EXCLUSIVELY  Indicator  the  different  between  COMWCSfD  *OtDi 

EXCLUSIVELY  “ni!"1*t“ h^aaadaof  xaw  wcaoeead  moDii 
rssreoM  of  ernes  value. 


Foil  &  Waiialls  Compart,  44-60  East  23o  St.,  Nev  You 


PUTNAM’S  NEW  BOOKS 


My  Past 

Rmiaiscencee  of  the  Courts  of  Audria  and  of  Bavaria 


By  THE  COUNTESS  MARIE  LAR1SCH 
Nfe  Baroncas  Voo  WaUcnee 

Deuake.  «f  Dek*  Ladwia  el  B.«  .ndN-cvrJ  the  law  Fart.  EJuabesh  <f  Anuria 

I*.  II V/4  at  IlluitratUHtJi  ~m  Original  Phategriifhr.  fj.jon/l. 

The  Trae  Story  .f  the  Tragic  Death  of  Radolph.  Crow.  Prime  of  Austria 

“An  a  mating  chnmkle  of  imperial  and  royal  scandals,  vrhich  spare.  no 
memUr  of  the  two  tu|ud  houses  to  whi<  h  %h*  it  re  bird.  —A'.  r.  /  rthune. 


The  Southland  of  North  America 

KaasMc*  and  Observation*  la  Central  America  during  tbo  year  of  lyu 
By  GEORGE  PALMER  PUTNAM 

4*.  lfi/l  «6  Uluftrmtteni  and  a  imi’P,  ti  >o  net 
A  richly  Illustrat'd  voluM.  rrmhk  in  atylr.  laiortolnr  In  •tibsUIK*.  aivri  enter- 
u:.<  IB  effect.  prearnun*  a  trsitmnkf  account  o(  the  Crvitrel  A  me  man  countries. 


The  Psychology  of  Revolution 

Author  of  “  The  P»yvhoh«CuY  Oo^.^Translatcd  by  Bernard  Mlall. 

U  SO  *€t 

The  author  dtacutw*  the  pfTCh**iocv  ol  revolutions  in  general,  whether  religion! 
or  Mliticml  and  the  mental  and  «no*.kmal  nukr-upol  the  <>t  ^»ch  movements, 

nr\h  \err  «r****l  and  detaikd  c«*i*4dcration  of  the  Fwr«-h  Kt%«dmi«>n. 


The  Knave  of  Diamonds 

By  ETHEL  M.  DELL.  Author  of  "The  Way  of  an  Ea,l.  " 

Fourth  large  printing .  Prcntufifce  in  colcv  and  Juoratcd  wrafftr. 

tie  AS  ***• 

Orr  <4  the  amt  tttrdimrr  lore  *v»m *  wt  hare  rrw!  in  a  kevg  vbUe.  h-rrry« 
bndy  will  like  iL  frr«a  the  dfpet^  ami  elderly  reader,  to  the  young  pmtm 
r*xli  •»»  'em  shirt.  -  Ike  ww.  S.  Y >  


Thml  Largo 


Little  Thank  You 


By  MRS.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR.  WitkfrtmtUJUt*.»r.»s**. 

Fro- the  Author  of -nh.  Rosary  '  Floreoco  L.  Barclay 


;  to  me  unique. 


if  erstt  by  mad  add  B  pot  cent  for  earring*  chargee 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  ffS  |{;  New  York 

SsnJ  hr  Sfr:n£  CataUgMt  ( J*‘>  !?•*  •/  Stk  .It*. ) 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION!  (Conf.n*.J) 

A  Smoko- telegraph  for  Air-men  . 

Soapsuds  as  a  Beverage . 


A  Pacifist  in  Charge  of  Our  Foreign  Relations  .  1207 

The  Race  Issue  in  the  Japanese  Problem . 1200 

Setting  the  Republican  Fracture . 1210 

Federal  Railroads  for  Alaska . 1212 

Two  “Progressive”  Legislatures . 1212 


RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE: 


Japan  and  the  Land  Law . 

Japan’s  Ally  on  California . 

Disputes  of  ths  Balkan  Allies 
England’s  Defeat  of  Woman-suffrage 


Religion  and  Birth-rate . 

Chicago’s  “Morals  Court" . 

The  Cross  in  the  Balkan  War . 

Social  Service  and  the  Public  Schools 
Politics  as  a  "Spiritual  Bndsavor”  . 


Are  Our  Indians  Siberians  f  .... 

Our  Frigid  Sun  . 

Oetting  "Turned  Around" . 

Tornado-proof  Buildings . 

What  Makes  Clothss  Warm  or  Cool 
Jules  Verne  Up  to  Date . 


A  CENTURY  OLD 


My  Lady  's 
Toilette  Table 

Alonos— — .«« 
fro»  a  Balls  ol  Cot 
omal  dart  I*  h» 

sspte-i 

'manias: 


•hop*,  or  order  direct  Iron  ut.  In  a  dainty  bos. 

Price.  ONE  DOLLAR.  Postpaid 

Order  today.  NOW.  while  on  your  mind.  Ser 
rency  at  our  rink.  Money  relumed  If  not  Mtlili 

C.  H.  CRAVES  COMPANY.  Pubitahert 


Hun  I  rf'illh 
Price:  doth. 


SOCIALISM  BE 

N *+***,  iw  rnnmt  widely  circulated  political 

Wt>fl*l.  give#  the  Sncitfliat  S*«|#  fix  U»OQl 

BOX  7.  CIRARD.  KANSAS. 


■nd  What  Thsy  Say  of  Success 

ta4  murd  WUW  I.  <  '.n» 

Such  a*  Roosevelt,  Carnegie, 
W  ana  maker,  Bryan.  Grover 
Cleveland,  Justice  Brewer.  Dr. 
R.  S.  MacArtbur.John  D.lxing, 
and  others.  A  grand  book  for 
Young  Men — lamo.  cloth,  |i. 
PUNK  k  WAQNALLS  COMPANY 


Table  of  Contents 


How  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  HELPS  the 
Sunday  School  Superintendent,  Teacher  and  Worker — 


■  of  lu  reoula.  WK*t  DxiMaary,  which  lame.  K.  McCurdy,  ^ 

■err  natural  sad  helpful  this  is  refer  Ph.D  ,  LL.I) .  Palvaraity  Coll'fe,  tade* -ctaar  prim etc.  Prepared 
the  mu.,  fa.  Toroelo.  tall.  -  The  heal  tingle  ml  under  the  istunrUI  direclkmol  Mrlanc- 

•K. _ _  am.  handbook  lor  Bible  atuJ,  that  «hoo  W  J^la,,.  Andrew  C.  Zenos 

A,,1  ..TTT .af*‘*>l  ha*  ever  appear^  In  any  iMKuam.”  and  Fdw.nl  K  Naurs*.  .,h>  U.*e 

’  _  *  .....  Rev.  t.  N  I’rloubri.  author  of  luce*.  Handsome  clolh  binillnR,  prii  e 

°  B.H.  Oicf. •— r  ••  PelosbH'a  Nous  (os  the  lolema  p.  including  mde*.  carriage  prepaid; 

(oe  eapUnatloe  and  lighif  lieaal  S.  S.  Lesson*  >"  writes  ‘isparlM  H  morocco  fio  Pull  morocco  fn. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publisher.,  New  York  end  London 


ne  as  /We  U'«k«  is  ihr  Sunder  School  and  Church  Soothe. 

way  dul  we  know  of  ”  The  Standard  poaietm  tome  very 

o*cr  other  Bible 
Dictionaries— «lio  unu*u.llv  good  r» 
mimuitl  rt/mmt  pUiuiory  illualniloiu— colored  map*, 
ol  Ihc  Standard  Bible  •  roal  help  /rommtitlitmi  of  |ir<>per 
■Ji  lame*  K.  McCurdy,  Biblical  name^-Ubor-aavlne  ihuml> 
i  nieerally  Collr*.,  Indei  -clear  petal.”  etc.  Prepared 


GIVE  HIM 


15  MINUTES 


Public  Speaking  Actually  Teaches  You  How 

&*?!,!  You  can  carry  a  kaui  in  vour  pucker  until  you  get  it  into  your  head ! 

Tit  Ct't  f  There'*  a  apecial  clan  being  formed  new  which  will  *a*e  you  an  advance  in  price. 
A  pmtal  bnnga  foil  pirtitulan.  Be  lure  and  mention  Ts«  Litibaiv  Dir.*ir  and  addren 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  798.  NEW  YORK 


A  DAY 


Grenville  Kleiser’s  Personal  Mail  Course  in 


FOREIGN  COMMENT: 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION: 


MOTOR-TRUCKS 


1231-1234 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1236-1240 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


12BO-12B0 


Aad  (  Address  Meetings — 

H*  Win  1  Make  After-Dinner  Speeches — 

Track  You  j  Propose  Toasts— 

How  ts  (  Entertaining  Stones— 

and  all,  without  fear  and  trembling.  Every  professional  and  businews  man  b  frequently  called  upon  to 
•peak  in  public •  Political  meetings,  fraternal  gathennp,  dinners,  etc.,  make  intitfcnt  demands  upon 
him,  and  afford  end  leva  opportunity  and  requests  foe  appropriate  speech. 

Are  you  able  to  appear  to  advantage  upon  such  occasions 9  Can  you  Miay  your  lay”  in  ear  neat, 
concur,  and  convincing  language  > 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY: 


Page 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

NATICK.  MASS. 


For  Young  Women 

RIVER  OAT 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN 


Waltham  School  For  Girls 

Waltham.  MamchuaetU 

A  m*4arat#  prlf«4  «*•  Miiirv  A'h.*4  *1  » I «-V~*  from  H.** •»  f*»* 


Home  making,  in  all  its  phases,  is  thoroly  taught  at  I,asell.  The  principles 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art 
of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and  management,  sewing,  dressmaking  and 
millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
teacher*.  Regular,  College  preparatory  and  Special  Courses,  including  Art 
and  Elocution.  Music  Faculty  of  ten  teacher*.  Organ.  Piano,  Violin  and  Voice. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged. 
Beautiful  suburban  location.  Address 

C.  M.  WINSLOW.  Pb.  D..  Principal,  103  Woodland  Road 

fil  Auburndale, 

m  1  Massachusetts  MnB 


WHEATON  COLLEGE 

(•O  in llr«»  from  IliwfiAj  M.  , 

l»*mf  m  Wwnmn  "  A  P  MmI 

iNf*  NrMharvhilllllllM.  LiWalrRN* 

fecuituiir y  **»  rip*? v i»vi  i.f  tiu  iv 

Ht-r.  Miimurl  %.  €•!#.  D.  If 


ALLEN  SCHOOL 


Wllbrahain  Academy 

Flu  H«y«  for  LiU  and  For  Co//###  Work 

la* I !#•!  l( iph  II. ill  .»n»»  t'f  «h*»  aitvai  M.frnu.f.  coo* 
»bl«»  Mint  tftfPpUf#  dormitory  h. •«n-«  m  *#•  f  n*lul 

lilHOKII  W.  iHUfcUW  llt«ilm.i>t'r.  M.lknUa.  <Uh«L..U. 


LAWRENCE  ACADEMY 

*•••  A  country  mKooI  for  your  tarv  AtKIrtlr 
<4  l»  Mni  (#ynm*«iinti  PplMfRlutl  fur  **> 
Small  <!*•»«.  Iii.IIvWIunI  attrnth.ii  Writ*  f of 


WILLISTON  SEMINARY 


Worceiler  Academy 

0M§9#«UiiRlra  I  tut 

IWt«  ’  RRohl-  r*#r**|wai  halt 
PM.  Uu..1#/.u.Ua  |ra**k.  JIB  far 


CUSHING  ACAD 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

FOR  VOI  NG  WOMEN 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass 

Youn#  non i  and  yot»«nr  wwb  And  her*  * 
4ff^rt»/nl*ofn  brtwl  eul  taro.  %  lo  .1  wrd  hr  j,.f  1,'iJk.V. 


The  Sargent  School 

The  lant^<  normal  x  hwl  for  physical 
"odd.  $r*4oitt  nl  all  temanoM  o4  th. 
for  booklet. 

Dr.  D.  A. SARGENT,  CnijBhrl 


on  merit  with  c 


46  St.  "treat.  Boa  ton.  M 

of  one,  Iwo  ami  lhr»*»  ipsrt  K.mi 
;mt)ir  eonrae*  in  *1  Gym m 

or#  apply  lo  Thr  Vrrrlur). 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

«  0«KT  S»..  C.-WW...  M... 


for  Girls  € 

V  t 

rn  (4W»««| 

I  VI  VJII  lO  | 

In.  IRMI*  IKUHI  «...  JUti 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Riverview  Academy 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 


40  minutes  from  Boston 

#4  1 1 ft*  Atbkti c  for 

m>1  *•  buid.n*. 


4rl.l, 


Will  It  mil  ilciJdlBUDL 

A  UlWBB  HCIIOOL  FOB  YOUNGER  HOYS 


New  Bedford  Textile  School 


REPTON  SCHOOL 


MASS.  COLLEGE  OF  OSTEOPATHY 


The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 


OWARD  SEMINARY 


A  REAL  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute 


Abbot  Academy 


A  School 
for  Cirll 
23  Milet 
from  Boiton 


Certificate  right 
General  Coane 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 


lleathcote  Hall 


PUTNAM  HALL 


Ossining  School  for  Girls 


Emma  Willard  School 

For  Girl* 


WALLCOt'RT 


school  roi:  uni> 


Drew  Seminary  for  Young 

!«►*  i i.L  <ft(trtitl  a**!  Colkif  t 


Women 


SAINT  AGNES  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

»  *  in  1t>  IV  Rif  III  IUrwTTti4  William  CMwv'l  tv*%n#. 


The  Weston  School 
For  Girls 

43  St.  Umet  St..  RoiWy,  Boiton,  Man. 

Situated  on  a  tjuict  hilltop  street,  v% ith 
lar^c  grounds  for  outdoor  sp»fti. 

S|>ccial  courts  for  household  tcicncet  and 
handicraft..  College  preparator.  anil  general 
t'oune*.  Separate  department  fur  junior 
pupil*.  Fit*  girls  I  or  lift  n  well  aa  for 
examination. 

Mr.  FW.fc.ik  M.IW..  ■  -k..*-..  A.  B.  I  . _ . 

Mu.  l«»  J.M  D«.  A.  B.  I  '"•**•*■ 


Miss  Hall’s 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Hoad  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Mi..  MIRA  H.  HALL.  Principal 

PitUfield,  Ma.Mchu.etU 


St.  Paul’s  School 


Mr.  Sargent’s  Travel  School 

FOR  BOYS 

"The  bfit  ia.titMat  »«■  «»■  a.k*  lor  year  lay." 

Kurupc  aiul  Round  the  Wot  1*1  In  alternate  years. 
Prepare*  for  cnl!**r  or  business. 

Write  for  cauloc. 

stc 


RVING 

SCHOOL  for  Bojs  TmT8,jMl,|B” 

»i  ithlr*  fmm  N  V.,  la  the  beautiful,  huiork  'Trying** 
xmmry  Ukh  year.  S  naf*  under  iirram  IIca-I  Mm 
rf  Nr«  •> ( r  amt  tiulbline*  IAH.  f*i*  •  for  all  *  *.|- 

fgtt  and  lu  libUoJ  rImahi.  Iftdlv|«lual  uvitiuilUiu 

\t hie U«  rlr|*1  Mtinmim  tool.  New  («vniiUMiin. 
tddrvMi.  M  MTIMAII.  AM..  IridftMltr.  in  108 


fOBIEB  L  SA«aNT. 
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Cedarcroft  School  lor  Boys 


Bishopthorpe  Manor 


i  /*>•  t  BRYN  MAWR  Prri*ue*  lor  Bryn 

for  Girls  pknna. 

cwcssara 

JUI  l.  bewMU.  A  M  ,  *.*4  •<  Ut.  •fkool 
Dii.WO  r*m»l  Jekaioa.  A  k.AaM.  oMfc.  Ecbael. 
Id  (alalocue  *d<lin> 

TWBai«* UAekMl.r.O.  belli.  «rr»  M.wr,  r«. 


chvtood  Piactial  School 

UPTOWN  f  A  llBlHUl  fro®  Pfcllt  1 

t  to  of  a)  4  4iw  •  %o  u««ioi>  »*ct»  paptl  for 
|i(*«»rl.  obd  to  •#«*  cillira. 
i  *■  IlnMr.t"**  .  <  ulUyr  I  >e part  merit*  j 
-  • %  . i.  i  .  >i  M n *i  Art.  AfU  «ttd  1  tuit*; 

.  •  Aft*  and  s* »* 

‘-HIM)  Normal  Gy  miuotk  «,Nur- 
KibJvi^ai*.*  it.  a*  el®  ii vri».  hwiiummji 


Mackenzie  School 

I’fepurntlnn  of  ISO  boye  lo«  roileae.  «»*}•«•«• 
lituhcf  bU.lneM  tititoia.  Catalogue  «"'* 
upuo  ibiik.1.  ■>***•  0.  JUCXMUb.  J-6 


ASCADILLA 


MU.  Co  wle.' School 


I^MU.Uf  IP  HI  !■  AM. 

Huptvb  locution  on  Coyucm  l*k* 
Faculty  of  HpeclalHU,  •moll  rl«M 
Certificate  i>rtvil**iv  Form  of  IM 

OCrraOy  tniuLdtatn.  Recreation  Build- 

In*.  I  *r**  AlbMle  Hold,  Knwiu* 
Rb*IU.ctr.Trrnt*.  lofTT.VC  AIM  lor. 

C  V  rARSXLL.  A  M  .rrlft  XUMft.lf  Y, 


rniMiltarl«.  Bryn  M««f. 

TUMiuet  KirkUColIcce  Prep.r.fory  School 

f  •»  Bryn  •**  «Krf  «'•**•«*•  Oiltlirat#  |wt«IWc«*. 

>.*-•••  tf  *vh>*  lH».iWd.  »al  ft'i  Hfli. 

Ks<(«lAf«  -4  |«mHU  ■  be  t»»f  II  »•  Ml»f  («alr|r  iiiiae** 

allf  U.f.  OymoMBr®  .-A*..*  bf^tU.  IHk  >**r  «|M»t  uri.  J.  IMA 


Wyoming  Seminary 


MO H EGAN  LAKE  SCHOOL 


MohrflM  lAke,  IVwlfhc.Ur  Co,  N.  Y. 

«h  tear.  ThortHith  pmaMlM  (o.  Coll'«r.  T^KnW-l 
1—4  or  HuMiw..  liKlIvfiu-l  HIWIW  «vrf«C*  miBibrf 
lam  IB  pdoM.  H*hl.  Mortrlk  tNilhUn**.  Ki.rpIKmolW 
illflul  "•>  l-*ke  Mob**  '"  '»  Wt.t  «br 

■hUnila  <■*  the  llmleoo.  (>-if  mile  limn  IY.-k.kilt  by 
•llry.  C  ulliiir  .mil  AlMetk.  tm.ltr  .nmi-i-nt 

iryvt.it.  KHi  rroc—  at  to  rh.ru.  lrr  ol  -nu  mi'orr-l 

u.lraird  IwokWl  on  rniunl.  Adilfr—  Hoi  *.V 

A.  E.  UNDER.  A.*..  CHA3.  H.  SMITH.  A  M,  PHa<**b 


Miss  Marshall’s  School  for  Girls 

Oak  Lao*.  Pllli.  Pa.  A  or  bool  of  ro*o>  ndfunlifft«H  •!!- 
|  MMtrd  la  Philadelphia'*  ■><*€  beautiful  •utiurU  Oollfff 
|  I  rv|*mtory.  central  and  M*c<u!  roar***.  Maalr*  Art. 
|*.l< xutton.  BaparTbaod  athlrtlca  on  thr  «Mf Icmi»  RClinol 

.  4n.uasW  Catalog**  Mlu  A.  S.  Mar. hall.  Prill. 


Peddle  Institute 

An^lnS-wid" Kh"Ml  7*  tio  **•'».  alrtiS  Ih-mueh 


An  cnd»«*d  xhool  for  tyO  hn\«.  oflrriivg 
infiuralton  Toe  all  (olio**  and  l«r  ba>inr««.  Modern 
buiblins*.  to  acre  Camt.««.  (InwiLinm.  S«lmnnnc 
I'ool  and  AtUHk  KWd  Mu-kal  Cl.-to  and  kn*rm< 
tion.  I»«er  «dMM  lor  u  lo  u  »eai^.  Rale* 
*wo  «"  *‘o o  *Slh  jeax  open*  »eptember  a«th. 

Koe  ratal- x  addrr— 

B.  W.  S WETLAND,  A.M,  Box  5P 


rrepare*  lor  Hryn  Mawr  and  other  college*. 

Special  facilities  lor  rldlnu  and  all  outdoor  actiritles. 
Number  strictly  limited  t<>  thirty. 

Particular  attention  (jlven  toglil*  under  fifteen. 
Head  of  School.  Hr  mil  M.  WALKER,  A.M,  (Bryi 
Mawr  College/  . 


U  a«U*(>  m«h  •<  V*1  *,%4 

ilH  lirranre  any  time.  Write  lor  rataUm 

JORATHAXM  MEEKU.ni  D,  D.  D,  fttnclpal 
Bar  L.  HuUtUlawa.  tl.l 


IVY  HALL 


^  iidvAniagi^  loc  rodfnu' 

School  pi: 

»«>«»<  healthful  ora*;  *pi.rit>u.  U,AJ 

■round,  for  outdoor  fimw.  m 
Gymnasium,  tennl*.  ridinx  li /W  ■  IV 

■  |.«  f  >#1(11.*.  k  MlvaRarrdr.  IVIbe.  I  lir  \JH 

4d.lre..  «ll.  J.  ^  ‘ 


Mb*  Macdonald  and  Mim  Finn'* 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Collrce  pr^i»mtory  »nd  AnlfAi 
co*jr?^4.  C(fli6oiif  admits  to  Wflli^l 
Smith,  ML  Holyoke.  Vaoar.  Kx< 
tKfttdl  advantafir-9  in  mu->C.  Bo.it. 
Loskri  hdU  and  other  otitdOOT 

Bridgeton.  X.  J.  (near  PiiiUdelpIl 


»  prtp*r* Xcry.  Uot»l 

ile*  from  Xrr  York  City,: 
vlojl  in>troclNiQ  in  .mallei 
to  Mtady.  Gvmaicun. 

.  Urge  athletic  6ehL  S 


(Schools  and  Colleges] 

School 

s  and  Colleges 

|  NEW  YORK  ||  PENNSYLVANIA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Peekskill  Academy  Mercersburg  Academy 

*  V-Vlkuaaaia  a  av\**a*-  j  n|f  TMB  mmokl-,  ,k^^-.h  Mtal 

jOsontj  School  1 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

1  n  the  last  7  rear*:  Enrollment  Uftcmacd  .U*r  Christ  .a  »  -t»  r*  frt^m  the  creat  aai.ara.uoa.  Per 

I  For  Young  LAd*tft 

//  *  W  UvLU'UtllOfl  of  C-lftr.4 

Manlius  ( 
Schools 

flitv't  an  “  1  »• » ■  i  !  1 ' ’  ‘ 

i*.  1 1  ji  i  j  til  toi.iiir  \  i«H.a 

|on .  Js t(  11*11  .»  3 

iC  IHKIL*  ("lliyeand 

r mining  Far  tlw 

i  ewnsAii 

1  wm  vuiioi.  r 

1*  K  11 1  1  K  * 
II.  For  cat 

r*tl4*rt. 

il«»guc,  odor**# 

Rob  B.  Maallt*.  B  Y. 
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SOUTHERN  SEMINARY 

FOB  GIBLS  AND  YOUNG  LADIES 


ZTSSScW  t tfff  mtrr* 


SOUTHERN  SEMINARY.  B«.»  !*7.  Bo*naVUt«,V 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 


SOUTHERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 


Hollins  College 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 


STUART  HALL 


MISS  MATTY  L  COCKE 

Bo>  313.  HolUn.,  Va. 


Old  Dominion  Academy 


Sweet  Briar  Collefe 


MATTIE  I*  ••  \  KHIs.  rmuknt.  Va. 

Ml*.  I«cf tiudr  Harris  Bo«t«rl|l)t.  \Ur  l*ir«IJ»nt 


The  Danville  School 


Staunton  Military  Academy 

An  Idol  Home  School  (or  M.al,  Bo,. 


Randolph -M  aeon 

ft  I wj%  «d  Tmi  Ham. 


Greenbrier  Preibylerial  Military  School 


EWISBURG  SEMINARY 


KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY 


THE  VERMONT  ACADEMY  for  boys 

Iuum  E)«»f  I»r««it  An  Ideal  •»  tnwil  fnr  »Im4mh»# 
1 1  >  •  otiifl  «n*l  tl-^Wib  flucitlon  .SfiectAt  attrntn.u  to  Ilf# 


ABBOTT  — A  H 


School  for  Boy 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 


SAINT 

MARGARET’S 
SCHOOL 
Walerbury,  Conn. 


The  Phelps  Schoo'  for  Girla 


Ml«  (Mil  l  GAHIIM  H  Mt'NBO.  A.  M,  Principal 


Schools  and  Colleges 

Schools  and  Colleges 

VIRGINIA  III  VIRGINIA  ||  VIRGINIA 

In  lb*  f.nKtiilU  o i  the  MotffttiMi  Vwb  MIIiacs  C**l*l»nr  a  c»**n**,««»  ^>1 dmlng 

N'lmii^  •  •  *  •»  irrn  aiwl  BMinefl  AthJetK  MuaAu 

ar<  rl. luMitfi  Manual  training  Serial  iiniripa  l:»f  high  iraUair^  IrM*  ■.  *i  Iini 

ilii'NBuklni  and  dvwwtli  «<»riuw  \fu*t*#a<r  r»fr« 

CHASE  COTTAGE  FOR  YOUNG  DOYS 

Kntiftly  failMJng.  Nuxtirr  biMlted  All  •+  ^trirutr  »*-  dt».  t>mai»nn  +t»l  athlru*  f»»Mi 

lit. 11^  nviibff.  All  o;enw*  I  it*t.  lot  info^nulMa id  tilbet  4*^u(bbni  *1 1 

Ororgt  L.  PLIMPTON.  Principal.  2*  School  Street.  Tlllon.  N.  H. 

CONNECTICUT 

CONNECTICUT 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

iro«itl«)4  Cnt-r  Ora*  Ift&^rar  j  houf^fUMi  Sc.  V»rk 

RUMSEY  HALL, 

U  ♦  hkol  %~j  «  «g  Ur*  «  »  U  '4*1'  14 XV.  rwl  <  1 

rZim'lMv'  rails1  toy 

fl  eihlf*.  MUltf  HM  k  S.  4.1  RIIS.  Prlmi|t«l. 

4  ^  1  i  a  4  4  a  i  ^  ^  ^  ®  »  a  w  P  ev  *  ^  •  a  v  a  ^  1 1  t  ^ 

U*  la  •  »•  -  T>»M  a  I  -B  tall Nl 

LOUIS  H.  SCHUTTE.  M.  A..  Hr.dma.fcr,  Bo.  B 

WYKEHAM  RISE 

A  Country  Sch""l  (<>r  l.irl* 

Mis.  Daviu,  Principal. 

W.v'HWnW.  Conn- 1 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

Fnr  GifK  In  ibf  OMibtry, 

Orr  h.*ur  from  Y<ll  C itr 

Grrmakh.  CunBCCticut 

■  TMI  Bill  1 

^  1  »af  alp 

1  hire  Fwirior, 

[  .  t  .1  '  attha  <  I’li.  .t.  11  Ih 

Sjianir  SclHultivuie 

•  1  fhrr*  trtutla  coMrt* 

t  t  kia.ttk  1  t.tlaa.1  (.as 

1 '  a,  4vif  % 

'  *  '  *  'I-*’—-  »"■ ' 

•  ur^a  •  I  Jth  jr*I  i  *  J4t»l 

mi  aiion  w  nrMunHiri. 

(MuuniiHn.  ’i«in». 

RHODE  ISLAND 
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New  Mexico 

Military  Institute 


National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls 

Fireproof  building.  Accommodation  for  100 
boarding  pupils.  In  Cathedral  Close  of  40 
mere*.  unrivalled  music,  art  and  special 
courses.  Certificate  admits  to  college. 

THE  BISHOP  OP  WASHINGTON. 

Problem  Hoard  of  Trustees. 

MRS.  UARBOL’R  WALKER.  M.A..  Priori  pal. 

Ml.  Si.  Alban.  Woahington.  O- C. 


Great  school*,  like  men  who  create  the  world'*  standard *  in 
every  vocation,  mu*t  posses*  distinctive  character  and  ability 
to  produce  results  superior  to  those  of  their  competitors. 

The  Georgia  Military  Academy 

The  South's  Mott  Splendidly  Equipped  Prep  School. 

•V\  *»»"<  »•!  m.  MIHA.I  irpu I.  *nd  .»4 

■X  invite*  ike  inmligjlim  of  parent*  -uhin*  the  r«r>  b.$t  /or  their 

MM*.  1'lcgAiUy  *ppo»led  tn  e»e»y  d.u.l,  cultured  home-life,  a 
L  Wtfbrr  frouped  mih  .bout  every  11  cc.ru  for  pnuitul  e«re  .nd 

mw/A Ha  ru|lit  «lud.  Mini  and  linuird  ide.l  Southern  rlim.tr  .r.r..tli..ii*l.m.l 

■  YJ/1&  KODlccl.tfU.iMi  Uiter,  e*|«rtenrcd  to  her*.  CUMiral.I  nRiiieii. 

In*  .ikdOruBieK  »U  <— live-  Miliurv department  under  ('  S  Aimy 

■  MBA  t  Hi»ri  1  iiveJ  A  N«  ".i  I  i.|«iitrrrit .  I  »pru.r»#\<.  I  tilil  mil.. 

1 1  .on  A'.Unu.  the  icnier  ol  the  rut  ion ’i  crran-il  development. 

I  COL  J. C.  WOODWARD. A  M.. frttUmt, Coll.,. Park. Co. 


ristol  School  Girls 

I  hr  only  really  fireproof  prbool  tun  Wing  in  WaaHmgtoo; 

»  only  m  Iiqo!  wilh  it.  own  •dimming  pool  *a*t  llaown 

luslum  large  enough  for  indoor  rrgulauoo  basirtMlI. 
i»ls» mid  o|(«>rt unit ioa  for  iihyaolilfvrlopmml.  Preraar- 
f.  AcudcinJt  and  two-year*  Collegiate  t'otino  Elec- 
L  ourtes.  t  oavcrsutvonul  French  a  Krriwty.  N  hol*»ly 
Literature,  iWhnlogv.  Civic*.  by  MrrriU  K  Gale*. 
LL  I).  L.H.I)..  ex  President  Amber  u  College. 


of  the  Capital 

Hire  A.  Hr l 


CHEVY  CHASE  SEMINARY 

Waah  I  U.  r.  A  hoar  •*  liool.  nreparatoey  and  An.ahiag. 

•or  young  Indira.  Literature.  Muak.  An.  Elocution  ami  !*>- 
mrat If  Sdrnrr.  (  ampu*  of  rirvtti  acre*  for  outdoor  semet* 
HeaLhlut  locution  in  Wa-htngtrm'a  *' Suburb  Beautiful,’* 

Artesian  water  Mr.  and  Mu.  S.  N.  Barker.  Print. 


One  of  the  Very  Beet  Colleges 
in  the  South  For  Young  Women 

Splendid  building*,  complete  equipment, 
Urge  and  capable  faculty. 

School*  of  Literature,  language*,  Science, 
Art.  and  Mu*ic. 

Climate  mild  and  healthful.  AtmoaphNe  homelike 
■ml  <  ult tired.  Youna  Indie*.  will  ftml  Itere  thr-e  in- 
(turner,  tint  tmd  toward  «hr  bet  moral  ami  men- 
Ul  dwrlopmenl.  Write  for  Information. 

C.  R.  Jankina,  Proa.  Dept  B,  Macon,  Ca. 


GDNSTON  HALL  T. 

A  School  for  GUI*.  Preparatory  aiwd  Ac 
TWO  year*  ISMtarodualr  amt  t  ollege  Work 

bptewaton.  II uildlng  rat 'tally  |»lannr*l  A 

mu.  L 


Washington  College  SS^SSTiSiS  Fu 

within  National  Capital;  park  o 4  n»  mm.  .  h.*  rat  « 
Uonal  and  aortal  «hI vantage.:  refined  o«r  tot  ton*. 
Uautlful  no  me  life.  lyparntory.  Certificate  am  I  C 
Coum  Muaig,  Art.  KU*  uticw  l)onioik  HiViwr. 

ature  on  reluct.  Add  tea.  P.  MKNRFKR.  P  re*  Ideal 


I _ MARYLAND _ | 

The  Woman’s  College 

Prwarrtrk.  Maryland 

Offee*  ■  genet  lenl,  wrt1-hal*nr»d  ra«rw.  Inc  lading  elective*, 
lending  to  N  A.  degree  Ppegwratory  Ujafimmi  iHpio- 


luj  Maryland  College  for  Women-i* 


ftEtStSteJESZ  ttJU* 

Undlng  to  diploma,  college  (iretmratory.  and  .pretnl 
Certificate  admlta  toodlene.  KacentUMMl  <Htportui 
Mnalr.  Art.  Ki|»re**4on.  and  I  .anguagr*  Social  and 
IkNtal  advantage*  of  the  Capital  Outdoor 

M»*.  hi.  B.  hoMiniLL,  Principal.  ttoahlagW 


Latin  School 

to  \W.  WHhdry.  South. 

k  family  of  eapeewixed,  roUrg*. 

Ah-nlthlul.  happy  hcw.ni 


The  Girls 


National  Cathedral  School 


«  Conservatory  •  0  rad  oat* 

nn4  Elucvtlea.  N.ia  ae<^a«han 

•  ••d  vW«r«  nn  l«|iir«1 

I.D..  Bei  Q.  LmtherellU.  Ud 


n hi  gdvavitatfe^  In  the  t>reparation  ol 
es  and  for  business.  Students  have 
unity  to  heir  and  know  men  prominent 
Magnificent  grounds;  athletk  field; 
Modern  buildings.  The  Bitiop  of 
Itcopah  President  Beard  el  Tmefeee. 
r  catalogue.  Address  E.  L.  GREGG. 


wly  to 


Prepare,  for  Any  College 
Wait  Point  or  Annapolia 

Faralty.  aqulrnaat  and  nvthda 
whleh  make  capable  boy*  eligible 
to  enter.  Situated  In  the  center 
of  broad  net  oloc.it  Ion.  Bis  new. 
Imp  me  ire  building*.  8emico|. 
lege  life  Gimnnaiam  and  ath¬ 
letic  field.  Bate  ball,  football, 
basketball  and  track  Irani* 
coached.  W rite  for  catalog. 


The  Army 
and  Navy 
Preparatory 
School 


NASHVILLE.  TENNESSEE 

railing  rorUptiBx.  ei  Wautlful  Bali 
*UI.  kSLMOKT  C0LLX01  for  Yoaop  Wi 
(14th  ymr)  and  WARP  f  EMIR  ARY  far  Y 
Ladlaa  fifth  yaaJl 

Jro  UtmirHK.  /'re*.  J .  />.  Wanton.  T.  1 


ELECTRICITYInOnaYoar 
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ILLINOIS  A  Standard  Coll.,, 

WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE 


res 

DomniK 


St  John's  Military  Academy  (E^Ik^i) 

Situated  M  high  ~cl|-drai»rd  Und 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 


HOME  S3 

study  m 


1  NORTHWESTERN 


Home  and  School  lor  Nervoua  and  Backward  Children 
Ifto  acre*.  Klee  building*  Cottage  plan.  Open  year  round 
If  Uncreated.  addrem  Dr  W.  ■  C  MifTK  iapartaUadaot 
Oadfray.  Maaltoo  Oa..  DlUoU 


■own*  riU  aCaPWT.  ■  Park.  HI..  «>•  It  A  r**lwh~l 
I-  rml  kin  Biota  f-«r  chararaer  1-uUrti «.r  A  aaiahU  rww#4 

foe  Iiwm  U*t.  Ur^mrti  ywroittal  aitoalwa.  for  Cull###.  Taehal.  al 

VW*J.  Buhmi  H*  •••  with  aolnarj  feaAur*«  <’h.o- 

••  l»a/ft.«rt  life.  Mk.  *"1  aal  with  toll  IlmHhfiiUf 
*****  l«  «N»Wa  fruo.  CkW*.  fr-*  HM.atod  ouLff  aa4  «a- 

ah  «nk  k  p  Toar  U.f  »iU  like  farkt 


oxrono.owo 


present  a  cvilegr  life  and  educational  ofv 
pirtunltic*  lit  tin*  forma  mcwt  Attractive  to 
irfluuamlo<trtl  a  indent*.  Complete  cur* 
riculum  with  higheit  atamlnrda  in  every 
department.  Vacuity  o I  brilliant  attain* 
raenl.  Muaic  count*  rtiuol  to  Conarrva* 
lory  Study.  Art  and  Domestic  Science 
■peciAl  feature*.  Weaterts  Collet*  Alma 
to  arcure  aymvnetrlcal  development  in 
pliyiicnl  health,  mental  and  rettffWnM 
culture.  A50  nerra  including  acre*  of 
ciimpUN  of  extreme  brnuty.  Colletre  farm 
and  dairy.  New  Oyirmaaitim.  tennla.  coif 
No  preparatory  department.  Graduate* 
eligible  to  beat  poaiti  oni. 

/Iluilrattj  litmralur*  Nnl  on  ngotil. 

■•IIT  ».  *>««»».  A.  ■_  tin.  II.  B~. 


Faribault.  Mina.  A  Horn'  S<bool  lor  Girl. 

»r  tlihop  WKIppIp  Ip  1800. 

Ccrtllx ate  admit.  t«  trading  colleges.  Excellent  ad 
rai.t.so»  in  mu.it  and  art.  Write  foe  catalogue. 

RL  Re,.  S.  C.  LD5ALL  D.D.  LL.D..  Rector 
MISS  CAROt  INE  W.  BALLS.  Principal 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 


R.  D.  4.  Bob  7.  Coaaeravltle.  lad. 

ELMHURST 

Onlv  high-grade  nm—ctnrian  country  achool  for  girls 
In  the  Middle  UVit .  <>i*nnl  1909.  Incorporated  191  i. 
Number  limited  to  twenty-four. 
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Europe  lor  Girls 


The  Thompaon-Baldaaaeroni  School 

Spend »  whole  kHoo]  yeir  abroad  In  «tudy  and  travel 
i  jth  year.  Usual couror-i.  t  Artobcr  sailing  with  Principal* 

MAS  HELEN  T.SCOTT.Sccrrt.r,. ISI  C..I..I An.lW. N.H 


MER  IN  G 

P ermaaentl,  CORRECTED 


STAM 
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Muwc  Genet ai  Vmversay  credit, 
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today  for  catalogue. 

THE  REED  SCHOOL  X7  HifcWiJ  At, 
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ST.  REGIS  CAMP  FOR  BOYS  PASQUANEY  NATURE  CLUB 

IN  THE  A I>I KO.VD.U  KH  FOR  GIRLS 


Massawippi  Summer  School 

North  Hitley,  Que., 


MRS.  HASSAN.  BAul  N«- 

Sargent  Camp  lor  Girls 

!l«v  Kurpi^r*  Qt  DA  EAtOEST.  Krs*t« 


KYLE  CAMP 


Lawwo  I  nano- t>uyuig. 

Preparatory  Department  ha*  Ixrt 

WKCt^Jul  m  pftpttiiti  lx>'i  anrl  ui 


wiitrff  •port*.  Free  <ourm  in  !!oiU*h  ia>! 
deal  red;  aiao  tutoring.  Kid'  raintv  Mao.'.u  raM 

KYLE.  JtyU  Tmttitetr,  Dmdtnf  irboal  for  Dof 
riaohiujf.  Loan  UUMK. 


/^AMP  WONPOSET 

BOYi*  CAMF  100  MILE*  ERl 


PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 


ELAJKK1  fc  MICE.  000  deuU  4?&*  riU..  T- 

4  ahum  Uk..  N.  H.  Halcyon  Camp,  J'gv, 

. 'it’.'.. ' u“  "Lra* A  ramp  *<*  *!»*»-  u  J*vf«**d— board  floo 

•r*aiua«|inKtUiw«!Mrvaiw  Twitt  And  Nature  Study.  Instructs  if  destree 
ffcararwr.  Addrrv%:  TW  MWe  MeumlTi  Sr  booh  Tarn  tew. 

rrlmripal  1># Mftriu*  MaL  III  lUiUMfi.  Imm.  Im«  oo-Hi»Uon.  N.  1 . 

Camp  Wachusett  „£±r.1T~:  ALOHA  CAMPS  uk/SiS^! .. 

lac  »t  d#*rt*l.  No  toil*.  h.oluU.  Ctrn^o/  1%  Hie  W HOMtlT 

loi  I  ori.  I  M  n  Fv. _ tv  M  M  Mr.  A  Mn.  L  L  Goftck,  M  Lyms  fc**d,  Hiam,  B.  I 


HOREUT  TIMBALE,  1-*  "M 


In  tbr  /uot hill*  of  the  K<*  kin.  HmI  coid idom  (or  lummri 
•rudy.  1  urnty-Lvc  ilrpMruami*  High  ■tsiuUrds  Atdr  fae 
«u«y  Eminent  lecturer*  Attractive  courses  lor  teacher* 
Coairtnu*  ol  social  worker*  Catalogue  co  appliiaium 

Aloha  Tour  for  Young  Ladies 

M»s  IlMrlliH  »  «wtk»  In  I  lUf*.  with  t*T|K.;V« for  ti'uif 

Mo.  and  Wufu/.s  Fifty  of  II  aud  IM«  r  r.|.i- 

to  Mrkn  f/.u^L  **4  On  man  Uurtil  (»**  Mistreat*  e. at 
Slim  sotid  far  (->«,♦  Mr  and  Mr*  I  LOPLICX  AJ&AaCamy 


CAMPING  TOC  HR  for  Boy*  unit  Younar  Men 
IMw  lu*k.  Teton  Mta  .  Jackson  Hole,  t.rrot  Salt 
Lake  jo  day*  on  h  oxer  bark  and  in  ramp  A  Imrae  (or  rnrli 
i->v  LLwwf  /rt»i.  daytnu  hovarback  in  land  of  cl*4ir»*. 
A  bays  L>ir«.1i«e.  Aak  (or  detail*  OtoM.  Xlit.i.rn  Met** 
Rlaiac  lLai  tBoi  6),  L»W.  ClUcafO.  Chicago,  HI _ 

CAMP  YELLOWSTONE  &&&& 

Ve)!y/w*tote  Park  and  Roektofa  Ranch  lift,  lndun 
darner  hvhing.rtf.  Educational,  beneficial  outing 
Seventh  %ra*on  Booklet. 

CKAS.  C.  MOO  XT,  U  DiracUr,  Fart  Waakakia,  Wymaiag 

A  man  (college  graduate)  and  Ida  wife  who  hive  ram  red 
I  *  *-  .r.*t  yean  in  New  Brun**lrh,  I’jtutb.  would  like 
to  uk«  o*g  or  two  U»y»  with  them  this  year.  \N  r  ramp  Mi 
a  giK-j  met  and  Will  leach  baiting.  trailing.  *ml 


|  Champlain  Mountain,  river  awl  Uke  trips 
f  Laiul  ami  water  contest*.  Our  own  saddle 
I  bom  launch  and  canon;  j  baseball  dta- 
»  tfutftds;  J  tennis  tain*  Collages  and  imu 
Booklet.  M.  W.  Moody.  Dai  1.  Waterbary,  Tt 

:E  ERIE  BOYS*  CAMPS-WAH-P£wTON 

•t  nearest  town  ( AshtahuU.  O.)  sis  miW*.  Idewl 

I  otnulrte  equipment  Eiurtt  Leadership.  Rfa' 
ikrs  Wininiinc  IL.Atioa  FWilfM  Alhletkn 
subject*,  eiiwe tally  (or  high  school  and  ulkw 
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Now  is  the  Time  to 
Choose  a  School 

For*  number  of  yean  the  Literary  I)'kr<t 
lu»  conducted  a  nhool  »ervi> r  in  the  iu- 
tcrett  of  iu  mihurilier*.  Humlrrdt  ol 

people  have  found  Mtiifarlory  •chooL  in 
thii  way,  and  lave  written  u*  letter*  of 
appreciation. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  private  tchool  ot 
college  do  not  hcaitate  to  enlist  our  *erY- 
ice.  Simply  write  u,  a  letter  ,tatmg  the 
kind  of  wnool  deiircd,  liKatinn  preferred 
and  price  of  tuiton  you  are  willing  to  jay. 
In  reply  we  will  advise  you  imiartially 
and  without  fee  now  or  later. 

Address  the  School  Bureau 


)<>HN  WALI-ACK  COOPER.  Dsv.nf.n.  low. 

Camp  HUlhouie-by-the^ea, 
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Dr.  DAVID  MILL* 00 IX  DUEL  -  -  AlUrto*.  Mali 
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SgJSiSSS SiagSSSl 1 1  ^AlYll  0  Cboose  a  Summer  Camp 
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*»T  *ou  u*  IN  businkss  i  vj  If  you  are  unable  to  make  a  detection 
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Topics  op  the  Bay 


A  PACIFIST  IN  CHARGE  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 


IN  THE  BRIEF  TIME  that  he  ha*  held  the  portfolio  of 
State.  William  Jennings  Bryan  has  shown,  in  the  felicitous 
word*  of  a  fellow  speaker  at  a  reovnt  banquet,  "that  so  for 
as  he  run,  he  is  not  going  to  permit  humanity  to  be  crucified  on  a 
cross  of  war,  but  instead,  that  he  will  work  to  have  it  crowned 
with  the  golden  crown  of  peace."  Not  that  the  universal 
recognition  of  the  Secretary's  stand  means  anything  like  a 
unanimous  commendation  of  what  he  has  said  and  done.  His 
course  "is  winning  him  now  and  unaccustomed  esteem."  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Now  York  Ei'tning  Pott,  which  add*  graciously 
that  this  is  "not  that  least  pleasing  aspect  of  hi*  peace  policy." 
But  other  editors  grumble  at  the  sight  of  the  Secretary  of  Stato 
"gadding  about"  to  talk  "generality, "  and  cannot  find  any¬ 
thing  of  practical  merit  in  the  plans  he  ha*  announced.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  The  Apny  and  Navy  Journal ’«  way  of  thinking  there  i*  even 
danger  that  tho  Secretary  of  State  may  bo  hurting  the  nation's 
intercut,  at  the  present  time,  "by  his  attendance  at  peace  meet* 
ings  and  his  declaration*  that  every  question  should  be  settled 
in  a  peaceful  manner."  Mr.  Bryan  evidently  ha*  no  such  mis¬ 
givings.  He  has  hnd  to  carry  on  difficult  negotiation*  dealing 
with  protest*  from  a  Power  sometimes  thought  of  a*  our  great 
future  rival,  yet  tho  faith  within  him  remains  unshaken,  and  ho 
remarks  serenely: 

"  I  mode  up  my  mind  before  I  accept'd  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  that  I  would  not  take  the  office  if  I  thought  then-  was  to 
be  a  war  during  my  tenure.  When  I  say  this  I  am  confident 
that  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  change  my  view,  for  wo  know  no 
cause  to-day  that  ••an  not  be  settled  letter  by  reason  than  by  War. 

"  1  believe  that  there  will  Is-  no  war  while  I  am  Secretary  of 
State,  and  1  believe  that  there  will  In*  no  war  so  long  as  I  five, 
and  1  hope  that  we  have  seen  the  last  great  war." 

Mr.  Bryan's  fanciful  "two- hat  ties  hip  pregram."  a  vision  of 
the  day  when  our  Navy  shall  bo  mute  up  of  the  dreadnoughts 
Friendship  and  Fellowship,  whose  "shells  carry  good-will"  and 
"are  projected  by  the  smokeless  powder  of  love,"  is  of  course 
received  by  the  press  either  derisively  or  with  kindly  good 
humor.  But  the  Secretary  ha*  offered  a  concrete  plan  for  tbo 
promotion  of  peace  which  has  compelled  the  newspapers  to  take 
it  on  its  merits  and  to  givo  it  serious  criticism  or  cotnmeudation. 
This  proposition  has  been  laid  before*  tho  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  has  been  presented  to  the  entire  diplomatic 
corps,  assembled  expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  Brooklyn 


Eagle  sees  in  the  Bryan  plan  simply  an  adaptation  to  diplomatic 
purppses  of  the  homely  ad  vies*:  "When  angry,  count  fifty:  when 
very  angry,  count  a  hundred."  "The  prescription  for  the  Bryan 
‘cooling  off'  and  'getting  sober'  medicine."  as  the  Now  York 
Commercial  call*  it.  ia  simply  the  suggi*  lion  that  all  nations  adopt, 
in  addition  to  any  arbitration  treaties  they  may  I  hi  bound  by, 
an  agreement  something  like  this: 

"The  parties  hereto  agree  that  all  questions  of  whatever 
character  and  nature  in  dispute  lu-tween  them  shall,  when  diplo¬ 
matic  effort*  fail,  be  submitted  for  inventigation  and  report  to 
an  international  commission  (the composition  to  be  agreed  upon); 
and  tho  contracting  parties  agree  not  to  declare  war  or  liogin 
hostilities  until  such  investigation  is  made  and  report  submitted. 

"The  investigation  shall  bo  conducted  a*  a  matter  of  course 
upon  the  initiation  of  the  commission  without  the  formality  of  a 
request  from  cither  parly;  the  report  shall  be  submitted  within 
(time  to  bo  agreed  u|>on)  from  the  date  of  the  submission  of  tho 
dispute;  that  the  |iarti«*s  hereto  reaervo  the  right  to  act  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  subject-matter  in  dispute  after  the  report  is  con¬ 
sidered." 

While  thi*  i*  evidently  a*  much  an  Administration  measure  as 
the  Taft  arbitration  treaties,  and  while  Secretary  Bryan  insist* 
that  to  President  Wilson  belongs  all  credit  for  "the  latest  and 
longest  step  toward  peace."  the  New  York  lit raid  (Ind.)ooutends 
that  W.  J.  Bryan  is  really  "it*  proud  daddy.”  And  it  quotes  us 
authority  this  passage  from  Mr.  Bryan's  own  Commoner: 

"The  peace  plan  which  the  President  authorised  the  Boorotaiy 
of  State  to  present  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  nation*  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Bryan  to  a  pesos  congress  in  London  in  1000 
and  unanimously  indorsed  by  it." 

At  one  of  the  many  dinner*  that  have  been  given  to  the 
delegates  who  are  arranging  for  the  celebration  of  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  between  this  country  and  England,  the  Secretary 
of  State  said  of  this  Wilson-Brvan  plan: 

"  I  believe,  my  friends,  that  this  proposition  is  as  long  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  peace  as  has  ever  l>een  proposed.  It  doe*  not 
m**an  to  lake  the  place  of  arbitration  treaties;  make  all  you  can; 
submit  to  arbitration  every  question  which  you  can  agre*e  to 
submit:  but  when  you  are*  through  you  will  find,  at  least  we  have 
found  thus  far.  that  there  are  certain  questions  that  an*  except**!. 

"And  they  are  so  important  that  they  themselves  bocomo  the 
cause  of  war.  And  it  is  tho  purpose  of  this  plan  to  clow*  the  gap 
and  to  leave  no  question  to  become  a  cause  of  war.  It  is  tho 
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belief  of  the  President,  it  is  his  earnest  hope,  that  when  these 
treaties  have  been  made,  or  agreements  if  you  prefer  to  call 
them  such,  agreements  between  this  nation  and  all  the  other 
nations  severally,  by  which  there  will  bo  investigation  before 
hostilities  begin,  it  is  his  belief,  it  is  his  hopo,  that  war  will  be¬ 
come  practically  impossible.” 

This  proposition  "places  the  United  States  in  the  leadership 
of  the  peace  movement,"  declares  the  Kttaburg  Du  patch  (Rep.). 


and  the  Indianapolis  Newt  (Ind.),  New  York  Ercning  Poll 
(Ind.),  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  ami  Chicago  Tribune  (lYog.) 
are  equally  confident  of  its  value.  The  New  York  Tunei  (Ind.) 
■peak*  of  it  as  "one  of  those  rare  ventures  in  the  Add  of  world 
affairs  of  which  it  may  bo  said  that  it  can  do  no  possible  harm, 
and  may  do  much  good."  True, 

"It  would  by  no  means  necessarily  prevent  all  wars,  for  war 
is  sometime*  the  only  final  arbitrament.  Hut  it  would  tend  to 
prevent  all  hut  the  truly  inevitable  contests.  It  would,  more¬ 
over,  bo  in  the  direct  line  of  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
Stan**  with  reference  to  the  peaceful  adjudication  of  interna¬ 
tional  disputes,  and  it  would  very  powerfully  reinforce  that 
policy.  It  would,  indeed,  in  most  rase*,  make  rwort  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  unnecessary,  for  if  we  engaged  to  study  all  causes  of  dif¬ 
ference.  in  cooperation  with  the  other  Government,  for  a  year 
or  half  a  year,  the  chances  are  many  that  we  should  come  to  an 
agreement  without  outside  aid.  ...  It  will  be  a  national  and  an 
international  gain  if  it  be  adopted." 

Yet  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dcm.),  which  believe*  that  nations 
would  often  find  the  "cooling-off"  process  of  distinct  value. 
OOtes  this  "serious  objection”  to  the  Bryan  plan: 

"  It  Hoes  not  and  can  not  prevent  a  nation  secretly  resolved  on 
war  from  carrying  on  preparations  for  war  during  the  whole 
period  of  investigation  by  the  proposed  international  commis¬ 
sion.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  opportunity  given  for  the 
'cooling-off'  process  might  be  abused  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  other 
when  the  time  came  to  throw  diplomacy  and  arbitration  over¬ 
board." 

Other  dailies,  like  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  Detroit 
Free  Prti»  (Ind.),  and  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  think  the 
Administration's  plan  "harmless,  but  futile."  The  Inter  Ocean 
argues  that  modern  wars  are  not  entered  upon  in  sudden  anger. 
It  takes  two  typical  instances: 

"The  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  hut  struck  into  flame  the 
smoldering  conviction  of  two  or  three  generations  erf  Americans 


that  some  day  we  would  have  to  kick  Spain  out  of  Cuba.  The 
Balkan  declaration  of  war  was  unexpected  to  those*  who  assumed 
the  inevitable  military  superiority  of  the  Turk,  but  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  had  been  preparing  to  fight  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.” 

In  a  recent  Sunday  peace  sermon  in  Washington,  Secretary 
Bryan  paid  his  respects  to  the  business  interests  and  the  news¬ 
papers  which  be  says  are  [behind  the  "war-scare”  talk.  To 
quote  from  his  remarks  given  in  t.he  press  accounts: 

"The  world  is  learning  that  hack  of  much  of  the  furor  for 
war.  hack  of  much  of  the  stirring  of  the  passions  of  the  people, 
is  the  interest  in  armor-plat**  and  in  battle-ships  on  the  part  of 
corporations  whose  business  it  is  to  build  those  battle-ships  and 
to  make  this  armor- plate.  It  has  even  been  found  that  men 
in  one  country  will  spend  the  money  to  stir  up  in  another  coun¬ 
try  a  feeling  against  their  own  country.  If  you  can  think  of  a 
baser  use  of  money  than  that  you  will  have  an  inventive  genius 
of  which  you  may  be  proud. 

“Not  only  that,  but  I  believe  that  with  a  larger  intelligence 
the  people  will  begin  to  discriminate  between  patriotic  news¬ 
paper*  and  noweiiapers  which  an*  more  interested  in  big  head¬ 
lines  and  sensational  news  than  in  the  spread  of  truth." 

The  new  and  "refreshing  thing"  in  all  this,  according  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Poit,  "is  to  have  a  Secretary  of  State,  <«- 
pceially  concerned  as  he  is  in  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
other  countries,  take  the  public  into  his  confidence  ami  cour¬ 
ageously  point  out  the  selfish  and  insidious  enemies  of  |>enoo." 

But  The  Army  and  Nary  Journal  (New  York)  takes  a  far 
different  view  of  Mr.  Bryan's  utterances.  Such  a  remark  as  "I 
know  no  cause  that  can  not  bo  settled  bettor  by  reason  than  by 
arms"  may 'easily,  it  declares,  "bo  misconstrued  by  foreign 
jingoes  as  an  evidence  of  national  weakness."  Further: 

"It  may  not  only  create  in  Japan  a  misinterpretation  of  tho 
temper  of  the  American  people,  but  it  is  likely  to  show  tho 
people  of  California  that  the  negotiations  with  Japan  are  lieing 
conducted  by  the  State  Department  through  the  intermediary 
of  a  doctrinaire  who  is  actuated  more  by  devotion  to  his  abstract 
theories  of  right  than  by  a  just  estimate  of  the  actual  conditions 
confronting  the  Californians." 

We  have  already  seen,  says  The  Journal,  melancholy  examples 


BCST  DATS  rOK  THE  BANDY  MAN. 

— Sykm  In  th*  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


"of  a  wrong  reading  of  the  fighting  pulse  of  a  nation."  One  was 
the  erroneous  opinion  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War  that 
tho  North  lacked  fighting  spirit.  "Again,  before  the  Spanish- 
Amcriean  War.  the  people  of  Spain  had  been  deluded  into  tho 
belief  that  their  navy  was  superior  to  that  of  the  United 
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tvt.  trr.  tut,  avca  ouummim 

-Dooahcy  Id  ibot'Wvriaod  Plain  Dealer. 

THREE  DIPL0MAT8  AND  THEIR  PROBLEM. 


The  new  I’nlird  HUM  AmbMMdor 
to  Japan. 


States."  These  example*  inspire  The  Journal  lo  aik  whether.  in 
thin 

MMr.  Bryun  is  not  treading  dangerously  near  tho  border-line 
not  only  of  good  tasto,  hut  also  of  diplomatic  propriety,  in  raising 
hia  voice  now  in  favor  of  witling  all  questions  without  war." 


THE  RACE  ISSUE  IN  THE  JAPANESE 

PROBLEM 

HE  ENACTMENT  of  the  Wehb-Bloodgood  Act  has. 
in  the  opinion  of  most  press  commentators,  enabled 
California  to  exclude  tho  Japanese  from  land-ownership 
without  violating  the  treaty  of  1911.  Herein,  and  in  passing 
tho  controversy  entirely  over  to  the  Federal  State  Department, 
which  must  now  defend  California's  action.  Governor  Johnson 
and  the  State  legislature  have  admittedly  triumphed.  But  they 
are  reminded  by  a  Japanese  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
that  "they  have  now  raised  an  issue  which,  we  presume,  the 
Californians  are  not  much  enamored  of — the  question  of  tho 
naturalization  of  the  Japanese."  Japan  being  "in  a  way  pushed 
to  the  wall,”  this  writer  says  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Timet 
that  "one  can  ace  no  other  recourse  for  her  than  to  ask  tho 
American  Government  to  grant  to  her  subjects  the  right  of 
naturalization  accorded  to  European*,  or  to  give  her  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer  that  her  subjects  shall  not  be  discriminated 
against."  So,  despite  the  objections  of  some  Washington 
correspondents  that  Japan  will  never  take  any  move  to  assist  her 
citizens  to  expatriate  themselves,  it  seems  to  be  generally  un¬ 
derstood  among  newspaper  writers  that  Japan  has  now  made 
•  he  issue  "one  affecting  her  national  pride  and  honor  rather 
than  the  mere  question  of  alleged  violation  of  treaty  rights.” 
Mr.  John  Temple  Graves  even  goes  so  far  as  to  inform  readers 
of  the  Hearst  papers  of  the  "idea  now  generally  entertained"  in 
Washington  "that  Japan  has  from  the  beginning  used  this  protest 
as  a  mere  preliminary  to  a  formal  demand  that  its  people  should 
bo  eligible  to  eitizeuship."  And  it  seems  "more  than  likely"  to 
the  more  conservative  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  that  “  the 
purpose  of  the  protest  is  to  press  the  race  issue  to  the  front" — 


"The  California  demagpea  had  l>ettor  havo  left  well  enough 
alone.  They  have  made  acute  a  controversy  that  lay  dormant 
and  would  have  remained  so  indefinitely." 

The  race  issue  has  thus  superseded  the  land  question  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  discussions  in  both  Japan  and  the  United  State*.  Tokyo 
dispatches  tell  of  new*pa|>cr  protests  against  "racial  prejudice  of 
the  whites'*  and  quote  a  declaration  by  Mr.  Tokutomi,  editor  of 
the  A'okumin.  that  "the  white  men's  clique  must  be  overthrown 
in  the  interest  of  Japan  and  in  the  interest  of  humanity." 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  who  only  lately  refused  the  post  of  Minister 
to  China  and  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Japan,  where 
he  talked  with  leaders  of  public  opinion,  says  that 

"The  Japanese,  as  a  nation,  want  nothing  more  of  us  than  a 
Don-discriminatory  attitude.  They  have  no  objection  to  the 
most  rigid  requirements  both  for  immigration  and  naturalisation; 
in  fact,  they  have  themselvi**  some  of  the  most  drastic  laws  con¬ 
cerning  the  holding  of  property  by  aliens,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  be  considered  as  a  race  inferior  to  the  races  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  whose  immigrant*  we  admit  in  such  large  num¬ 
bers.  They  simply  do  not  want  to  In*  discriminated  against." 

Dr.  Mott,  it  should  be  added,  in  the  course  of  a  New  York 
Tribune  interview,  warned  Easterners  that  tho  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  "will  bring  the  question  that  is  now  liothcring 
California  right  up  to  our  Eastern  ports."  "So  long  as  the 
American  attitude  exclude*  the  Japanese  from  right*  accorded 
to  Europeans,  so  long."  write*  the  New  York  Evening  Pott's 
Tokyo  correspondent,  “will  there  be  trouble.”  “Personally.” 
he  continues: 

"I  may  say  that  I  have  lived  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in 
Canada,  and  in  every  |»art  of  the  United  State**,  including  the 
most  congested  immigrant  regions,  both  East  and  West,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say.  after  some  years  of  residence  in  Japan,  that 
the  Japanese  is  more  worthy  of  American  citizenship  than  the 
average  immigrant  from  Europe.  It  is  a  mistake  to  wait  until 
Japan  atkt  for  the  right  of  citizenship.  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  the  Japanese  authorities  ever  taking  an  attitude  that  many 
could  be  sure  to  interpret  as  disloyal,  at  least,  to  national  tradi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  matter  that,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  must  be 
left  to  individual  initiative;  but  it  would  be  a  just  and  gracious 
act  if  America  cou'.d  see  her  wav  to  granting,  without  formal 
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request,  tho  same  right  to  naturalization  that  she  now  concede 
to  nationals  from  Europe." 

It  need  hardly  bo  said  that  such  a  view  is  not  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  newspaper  opinion  in  this  oountry.  Says  the  Now 
York  American: 

"Under  existing  economic  and  social  conditions  in  this  country, 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  open  our  doors  to  an  unrestricted 
Oriental  invasion.  Wo  can  not  possibly  permit  a  horde  of 
Japanese  immigrants  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  tho  American 
people. 

"On  this  subject  Americans  are  sure  to  he  practically  unan¬ 
imous." 

And  with  varying dooisivonass  and  vigor  of  utterance  we  find 
such  papers  as  the  Han  Francisco  Star,  New  York  Time*.  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Inter  Ocean,  and  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  testifying 
to  this  practical  unanimity.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  indeed, 
tries  to  convince  the  Japanese  that  exclusion  from  citizenship 
implies  no  inferiority,  only  essential  difference  in  kind,  "that 
the  Oriental  races  might  bo  excluded  from  citizenship  with  a 
full  recognition  of  the  eminence  of  their  civilizations,  of  their 
great  virtue#.”  Others,  however,  are  more  outspoken.  The 
Newark  Star,  for  instance,  declares  that  wo  an-  really  facing 
tho  much-talked -of  "yellow  peril."  that  this  is  not  a  Californian, 
or  even  an  American,  but  a  "world  question." 

To  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Enquirer'*  question,  as  to  what  Japan 
will  do  now.  we  find  three  suggested  answers  in  the  press.  Suit 
may  bo  brought  in  the  United  States  courts  to  determine  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  California  land  law.  or  to  fix  tho  question  of  Japanese 
eligibility  under  our  naturalization  laws.  Were  the  latter  done, 
it  would,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce ’«  opinion,  be  a 
most  desirable  consummation.  Or.  Japan  might  negotiate  a 
new  treaty  with  this  country  “increasing  the  opportunities  of 
immigration  and  guaranteeing  real  property  rights.”  But.  says 
the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  “should  the  Administration  endeavor  to 
nullify  tho  California  statute  by  the  formulation  of  a  new  com¬ 
pact.  the  Senate  of  the  United  State#  is  there  to  prevent  it." 
And  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  is  convinced  that  the  Senate 
would  do  so.  Then,  if  diplomacy  fails,  we  read  in  the  New  York 
Tribune'*  Washington  correspondence,  obviously  “Japan’s  only 
resort  is  to  The  Hague,  under  the  provisions  of  the  arbitration 
convention,  which  expires  by  limitation  on  August  24  next.” 


To  this  we  should  object,  protests  The  Arm\i  and  Navy  Journal 
(New  York!,  which  thinks  that  "the  men  at  Tho  Hague  will  Im 
no  hotter  qualified  to  render  a  just  division  on  tho  points  raised 
by  the  acts  of  the  California  ls-gislature  than  would  l>o  the 
people  of  the  Western  Continent  to  decide  hot  ween  tho  Turks 
and  the  Allies  if  tho  questions  at  issue  l>etwocn  them  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  tribunal  made  up  of  delegates  from  North  and  South 
America." 

SETTING  THE  REPUBLICAN  FRACTURE 

AGAIN  THE  CRY  of  "Get  [Together"  is  raised  for 
/-\  Republican  and  Progressive  ears,  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  (Rep.)  remarks,  in  commenting  on  D.  R.  Hanna's 
appeal  for  union  and  a  "purified  and  popularized"  Republican 
party,  while  the  same  call  is  recognized  by  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.)  In  the  harmony  conference  at  Chicago  of  such  leading 
Republican  progreasives  as  ex-Govcrnor  Hadley  and  Senators 
Cummins.  Kenyon.  Borah.  Crawford.  Oronnn.  and  Sherman, 
with  thirty-two  additional  Republican  leaders  from  nine  States. 
The  conferees  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  a  national 
convention  be  held  at  as  early  a  date  os  practicable  this  year 
in  order  to  accomplish  certain  reforms  in  party  machinery 
tending  to  restore  harmony.  The  first  of  the  new  previsions 
affects  the  basis  of  representation,  so  that  delegates  shall  repre¬ 
sent  the  proportion  of  Republican  voters,  not  the  general  popula¬ 
tion:  and  the  second  would  have  the  primary  laws  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  States  recognized  in  the  election  of  delegates.  The  other 
provisions  are  general,  and  the  Newark  New*  (lud.)  hints  of  tho 
whole  manifesto  of  tho  conference  that  it  should  have  contained 
a  demand  that  the  present  meinln-rs  of  the  National  Committee 
resign  because  it  is  "hopeleas  to  hold  out  overtures  to  the  l*ro- 
gressivos"  until  there  is  a  radical  change  not  only  in  "tho  party 
rules,  but  also  in  tho  party  management."  Yet  a  different  view 
is  held  by  the  Rochester  I’otl-Erpre**  (Rep.),  which  explains  that 
the  assumption  of  the  conferees  is  that  the  proposed  change*  in 
convention  machinery  “will  meet  tho  objections  of  the  Progress¬ 
ives”  and  "reunite  the  party,"  as  "there  is  no  unbridgeable  gulf 
between  the  factions." 

A  cheerful  view  is  taken  by  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  which 
avers  that  “many  Republicans  went  out  of  the  party  without 
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surrendering  any  principles  which  make  the  basis  of 

Republican  beVwte.’  ®Hilo  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.) 
holds  that "  the  PrtJg^ssiveH  are  swinging  back  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  as  shown  by  municipal  elections  in  Chicago. St.  Louis, 
and  iu  towns  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  neighborhood."  as  well  as 
“in  the  State  contest  in  Michigan.”  To  keep  up  the  split  any 
longor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Rep.),  is  “  neither 
good  sense  nor  good  spunk,”  and  it  throws  out  the  caution  that 
while  both  the  Progressive  party  and  the  Republican  party  will 
have  to  make  concessions,  these  concessions  “will  be  more 
of  party #pride  than  of  doctrine.”  The  Denver  Time *  (Ind.) 
captions  the  situation  as  “a  living  party:  dead  issues.”  admon¬ 
ishing  the  Republican  party  that  as  it  was  third  in  the  race  last 
fall,  it  must  mako  the  concessions  “to  the  F*rogre»sive  party,” 
yet  in  any  eveut  both  groups  must  unite  to  oppose  the  Democrats 
with  a  “definite,  authoritative  platform.”  That  the  Demo¬ 
crats  need  united  opposition  is  also  the  injunction  of  the  Seattle 
/‘oat-/ ntelligencer  (Rep.),  which  is  “in  hearty  sympathy”  with 
the  plans  of  the  Chicago  conference;  and  in  similar  spirit  the 
Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.)  observes  of  the  movement  fora  special 
National  Convention  that  it  should  “receive  the  indorsement  of 
all  loyal  Republicans.”  A  like  stand  is  taken  by  the  Now  York 
Tribune  (Rep.). 

Dut  while  the  regular  Republican  papers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  seem  keenly  desirous  of  reunion,  it  is  nolioewblo  that  tho 
l*n»gr»<ssive  papers  are  mostly  cynical  or  frankly  hostile  to  tho 
id»MV.  The  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.)  slates  that  if  another 
Republican  convention  is  controlled  by  the  same  powers  that 
controlled  tho  last,  "it  will  almost,  if  not  quite,  end  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.”  and  in  mordant  vein  tho  Detroit  .Vries  (l*rog.) 
remarks: 

“The  progn*sivo  Republicans  in  fact  and  the  progressive 
Republicans  in  pretense  are  getting  together  for  an  attempt  at 
hybridising  the  Republican  progressives  and  the  Republican 
stand-patters  into  one  amiable,  in  Idligcnt.  and  harmonious  whole, 
on  n  luisis  that  will  pl.-ose  all  partic*. 

“The  n -organized  party,  in  order  to  please  all  the  elements  in 
itself,  must  have  a  platform  of  rare  and  curious  workmanship 


ur.LP  ?  i 


Plsschke  In  the  Ix>oUvtUe  Timet 


the  Philadelphia  .Worth  American  (Prog.)  says  of  Senator 
Cummins'  “penny  project  of  a  remodeled  Republican  party 

"However  absurd  the  plan  of  Republican  reorganization  may 
be.  it  should  be  applaud<<d  and  ciioouragi-d  by  all  Progressive* 
For  every  successful  move  made  by  the  projectors  serves  further 


oirr  neb  orr  rn».  moths  iikst 

-  -MytMln  I  hr  Philadelphia  1‘ubUc  Isdon 

to  indict  the  Republican  bosses,  to  prove  the  charges  brought 
by  the  Progrejwivr*.  to  demonstrate  the  souudticMs  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  position,  and  to  commit  still  larger  Itodie#  of  voters  to 
the  principles  of  jwpular  government.  Wo  confidently  believe 
the  movement  will  do  more— that  it  will  eventually  laud  Cum¬ 
mins.  who  is  thoroughly  conscientious,  and  Rorah  and  Hadley, 
who  let  nothing  but  political  expediency  interfere  with  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  principle,  where  they  >M'long:  in  the  IVognuisivo  party.” 

Even  Mr.  Munoc.v’a  Baltimore  .Vri n  (Prog.),  we  are  reminded 
by  the  Chicago  Keening  /‘oat  <l*rog.),  which  was  one  of  tho 
original  proponent*  of  the  "amalgamation  holding  company.” 
“does  not  tako  great  stock  in  the  now  movement,"  asking, 
“what  is  to  become  of  it  if.  baring  Indorsed  all  those  reforms, 
the  National  Committee  still  entrust*  their  administration  to 
Karnes  and  his  bkc  of  tho  old  regime?”  Unalterably  Progress¬ 
ive.  the  Oakland  Enquirer  assert*  that  " Republican  prayers 
for  rtie  return  of  the  Progressives  will  In*  unavailing."  because 
they  could  join  the  Republicans  only  by  “retrogression,  abnega¬ 
tion.  and  degradation."  for  theirs  is  “the  second  party  of  the 
Republic  by  right  of  conquest.”  and  the  first  "by  right  of  eon- 
science."  The  Enquirer  mentions  some  of  the  eminent  men 
and  women  who  have  taken  up  the  Progressive  crusade  and 
speaks  of  the  platform  as  “a  new  declaration  of  rights"  with  a 
“humanitarian  mission."  and  precisely  such  ideas  impel  tho 
New  York  Erening  Poll  (Ind.)  to  note  that  aa  "social  service 
doctrines"  are  the  live  issues  in  which  the  l*rogressivos  have 
“if  the  Democratic  tariff  is  a  success,  the  chances 

passes  from  the 
Republicans  on  one  side 
and  the  Bull  Moose  on  the  other  “there  remains  absolutely 
nothing  in  common."  Another  inde|H-ndent  paper,  the  Dallas 
Aeiri.  says: 


which  will  read  to  the  stand-patter  like  an  unwavering  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  old  regime  which  went  into  the  discard,  and  which 
will  be*  equally  ple*asing  to  these  ardent  progressives.” 

Equally  disdainful  of  the  conferees  are  the  influential  Los 
Angeles  Tribune  (Prog.)  and  Kansas  City  Star  <.Prog.).  while 


"The  prospect  of  winning  control  of  the  Republican  party, 
even  under  fair  roles,  is  hardly  bright  enough  to  lure  the  IVo- 
gressives  from  the  guardianship  of  their  principle*:  for  if  they 
should  cast  and  lose,  they  could  become  Progressives  again  only 
by  ‘  welshing.’  and  the  '  welsher*  rarely  prosper* even  in  politics.” 

Their  principles  are  of  a  radical  age.  remarks  the  New  Orleans 
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Picayune  (Deni.),  and  all  the  Republicans  "who  can  not  keep 
step  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  the  advance  guard  of  the  non- 
party  will  either  have  to  straggle  in  the  rear"  or  try  to  gather 
up  enough  conservatives  to  make  "some  sort  of  an  organization.” 
which  convietiou  is  echoed  by  the  El  Paso  Morning  Timet  re¬ 
mark  that  "the  discordant  elements  within  the  Republican 
party  can  not  be  harmonized  during  the  lifetime  of  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  except  on  one  condition, and  that  involves  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  supreme  boss  of  the 
Republican  party."  A  contrary  view  is  taken  by  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  (Dem.),  however,  which  points  out  that  "through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  two  opposing  organizations  there 
is  evidence  of  au  approaching  understanding”  against  which 
the  Democrats  will  have  to  put  up  a  strong  front;  yet  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Adt'ertiser  finds  that  "from  a  Democratic  standpoint 
the  situation  is  all  that  can  be  desired,”  and  proceeds  to  say  that 
there  seems  "no  possible  chance  for  the  I*rogre*saivea  and  the 
Republicans  to  get  together  now,  or  at  any  time  in  the  future.” 


FEDERAL  RAILROADS  FOR  ALASKA 

THE  DARK  FOREBODINGS  of  those  who  said  that  too 
much  "conservation”  would  be  the  ruin  of  Alaska  seem 
to  ha vo  come  true  to  the  extent  that  when  the  "preda¬ 
tory"  railroad  builders  were*  driven  out,  nobody  else  appeared 
to  do  the  work.  The  claim  of  the  critics  has  been  that  just  such 
a  result  would  follow  a  hostile  crusade  against  capital  that  waa 
needed  for  opening  up  the  Territory.  But  the  Wilson  Adminis¬ 
tration  hus  a  remedy.  Government  ownership  of  railroads  in 
Alaska,  according  to  Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Interior  Department, 
is  "the  one  policy  that  will  most  certainly  make  for  her  lasting 
welfare,"  and  while  the  proposal  appears  to  the  Indianapolis 
News  (Ind.)  as"noithernew  nor  startling,"  yet  it  has  "the  strong 
point  of  practicability  and  availability."  The  plan  is  "at  least 
worth  a  trial,"  thinks  The  .Vries,  which  believe*  that  if  it  had 
not  lns'ii  for  "the  many  capitalistic  scandals  connect'd  with 
private  operation*  in  Alaska."  Secretary  Lane's  suggestion 
might  have  met  with  sennt  consideration;  but  now  that  "dis¬ 
graceful  plots  to  seize  the  vast  rich.-*"  of  the  Territory  "for  the 
benefit  of  a  mining  syndicate  or  two"  have  been  frustrated, 
noliod.v  else  seems  ready  to  take  hold,  and  alt  ho  Alaska  is  "no 
longer  in  danger  of  being  taken  over  by  these  int«fc*ts."  her 
development  is  slow  and  halting.  The  Setrs  is  ready  to  admit 
that  the  entrance  of  the  Fidernl  Government  into  the  railway 
fleld  in  Alaska  may  l>e  regarded  by  some  as  "the  opening  wedge 
of  government  ownership  of  railroads."  but  it  denii*  that  this  is 
so.  because  conditions  in  Alaska  are-  exceptional,  and  "what 
would  bo  ill-ad\i.scd  in  continental  United  States  might  prove 
the  salvation"  of  Alaska. 

The  recommendation  for  the  building  of  the  Alaskan  railways 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  stated  in  a  letter  Sisrvtary  Lane 
sends  to  the  Senate  Committ>>c  of  Territories,  in  which  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  we  think  of  Alaska  "as  a  laud  not  only  of  mines  and 
fisheries,  but  of  towns,  farms,  and  factories,  supporting  millions 
of  people  of  the  hardiest  and  most  w holi-some  of  thence,"  and, 
in  defense  of  his  policy  of  government  ownership  of  the  railroads, 
he  argues: 

"This  is  a  new  policy  for  the  Unit'd  State*.  Very  true,  this  is 
a  now  part  of  the  United  States.  And  policies  properly  change 
with  new  developments.  One  determining  question  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  government  should  be  *  what  is  the  wise  thing  to  do?'  The 
ancient  method  of  opening  a  country  was  to  build  wagon  roads. 
The  modern  method  is  to  build  railroads.  To  build  these  rail¬ 
roads  ourselves  and  control  them  may  be  an  experiment,  but 
such  a  plan  dmn  not  sugg>-st  scandals  inure'  shameful  or  political 
conditions  more  unhealthy  than  many  we  have  known  in  new 
portions  of  our  country  under  private  ownership.” 

The  success  of  the  Government-owned  Pauama  Railway  Com¬ 


pany  is  urged  by  the  New  York  Press  as  au  argutneut  in  favor 
of  the  Lane  project.  On  the  other  hand.  The  M  ali  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  is  opposed  to  Secretary  Lane's  proposal,  saying  that  Mr. 
Lane  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
"long  ago  came  under  the  suspicion  of  railroad  men  "as  being 
in  favor  of  government  ownership  of  railroads.  The  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  describes  railroad  nieu  os  puzzled  by  Mr. 
Lane's  recommendation,  as  well  as  by  "the  proposed  govern¬ 
ment  purchase  for  $20,000,000  of  the  Copper  River  Hnd  North¬ 
western  Railroad,  controlled  by  the  Guggenheim  interests,  and 
the  expenditure*  of  $30.000.000 on  improvements  and  extension." 
from  which  The  Inter  Ocean  conclude*:  • 

"It  would  appear  to  be  only  fair  that  the  Government,  if  it  is 
going  into  the  railroad  business  in  Alaska,  should  buy  all  the 
railroads  and  make  whatever  improvements  and  extensions  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  country.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buys  one  road  and  uses  its  unlimited  millions  in  improve¬ 
ment*  and  extensions,  it  does  not  require  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son  to  read  the  future  of  all  competing  railroads.  And 
as  for  future  investment  hv  private  capital  in  Alaskan  railroads — 
why.  there  simply  will  not  lie  any." 

Private  capital  will  still  Imi  dominant  in  Alaska,  the  New-  York 
Call  (Soc.)  maintains,  because  the  "publio  ownership"  proposed 
in  Secretary  Ijuic's  letter  in  seeming,  not  real,  and  The  Call  udds: 

"We  venture  to  say  there*  will  bo  no  opposition  to  this  project 
from  the  interests  which  control  the  resources  of  Alaska.  They 
will  figure*  that  there*  is  no  need  for  them  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
constructing  railroads  when  the  Government  itself  will  construct 
them  out  of  the  publio  fund*.  When  built  they  will  control 
them,  practically,  tbo  the  Government  may  appear  as  the 
nominal  owner.  They  will  own  or  control  practically  all  tho 
freight  handled  by  such  roads,  and  as  they  are  about  tho  only 
'publio'  that  will  be  aorved  by  them,  they  have  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  to  oppose  the  project,  but  every  re  ason  to  support  it." 


TWO  ••PROGRESSIVE”  LEGISLATURES 

HE  MARKED  tendency  of  the  time  in  State  legisla¬ 
tion  i*  apparent,  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
note*,  in  the  record  of  the  recent  sessions  of  the  legis¬ 
lature*  of  California,  Ohio,  iuid  New  York,  and  it  finds,  in  the 
cam*  of  California  and  Ohio,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from 
tho  character  of  the  laws  passed  which  legislature  i*  "the 
more*  progressive  as  that  word  is  now  commonly  used  in  politics." 
The  Republican  ms*  further  in  the  penal  legislation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Ohio  "a  new  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  difficult 
question  of  crime,"  and  adds  that  California's  now  laws 
in  the  matter  of  marriage  and  of  the  social  evil  are*  "of  vital 
interest."  The  legislature  and  Governor  of  California  are-  Pro¬ 
gressive,  while  the  h'gislature*  and  Governor  of  Ohio  are  Demo¬ 
cratic.  The  Nashville  Tennessee  as  (Dem.)  remark*  that  these 
States  “have  demonstrate!  their  progreasi  venous  in  govern¬ 
ment."  and  it  gives  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  now  Ohio 
laws: 

A  "blue  sky”  law. 

Torre-ns  system  of  land  tenure. 

State  l*ank  regulation  with  re-gular  inspections. 

State  survey  of  public  schools  to  promote  efficiency. 

Jur>-  verdicts  in  civil  suits  by  a  throe-fourf hs  vote. 

Women  made  eligible  to  certain  public  offices. 

The  short  liallot  in  State  elections. 

Primary  elections  for  the  nomination  of  all  candidate*  for  office. 

A  model  city  charter  law  and  home  rule  in  niunieipal  affaire. 

Thirty  million  dollars  for  good  roads.  1o  cover  ten  years. 

A  State  commission  for  regulating  the  liquor  traffic. 

A  widows’  and  mothers’  pension  act. 

A  pension  act  for  the  blind. 

A  compulsory  worknicn's-compcnsation  act. 

Restriction  on  num!>or  of  work  hours  per  day  for  women. 

Convicts  placid  under  indeterminati*-sentenoe  system,  and 
prison  authorities  granted  power  to  release  those  making  good 
record  w  hen  it  eau  safely  be  done. 
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LOOKINO  FOB  RHOONITION. 

— Bronitrup  In  the  fUn  KmnrMro  PoM. 

CARTOON  GLANCES  AT  AN 


>.  u-  '  !«,*  •  (>m. 

CAM  TOC  BLAME  TOI  B  l»U  SAMCEI.  »OH  NOT  RETOOKUINO  THlaT 


-  Morgsn  In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

UNRECOGNIZED  GOVERNMENT. 


Th r.  TcHttxattan  then  give*  a  list  of  California’*  new  reform 
loginlation: 

Work nn'n'H-oomp^'HHAt ion  art. 

MothorH’-penition  aft.  establishing  a  fund  for  orphan*. 

Rural  credits  commitunon  to  study  European  system*. 

Minimum-wage  act.  twlablishing  welfare  commission. 

A  "  blue-sky  ' *  law. 

Water  commimiion  to  control  power  and  irrigation  aupplira. 

Teaeheni'-pension  act. 

"  Red-light"  abatement  act.  placing  responsibility  for  houara 
of  ill-fame  on  property-owner*— to  be  voted  on  by  the  people. 

Uw  providing  aid  for  diwharged  convict*  and  proriding  for 
wage*  to  be  paid  convict*  during  incarceration. 

Act  applying  the  principle  of  the  Federal  whit. -slave  act  to 
intcreounty  traffic  in  women. 

Act  requiring  all  male  applicants  for  marriage  license*  to  «how 
health  certificate*. 

Such  legislation  a*  thi*.  The  Tennetaeean  conclude,  "ill  fair 
index  to  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people."  and  yet  those 
of  them  who  are  in  California  itself,  where  the  echoes  of  the 


legislative  voice  still  ring  clear,  are  not  at  all  of  one  mind. 
The  conservative  San  Francisco  Argonaut  (Ind.).  for  instanoo, 
speak* of  the  State  legislators  a*  "imbeciles”  and  calls  their  work 
"a  sorry  business.”  The  Progressive  Ixis  Angeles  Tribune,  on 
the  other  hand,  auuerls  that  the  criticism  of  the  legislature  ha* 
come  from  "reactionary  political  element*  and  their  journalintio 
allies."  and  add*  that  the  reform  meaaure*  which  have  l»eon 
converted  into  laws  sire  not  "freak  legislation,”  but  give  "stat¬ 
utory  effect  to  certain  definite  principle*  of  social  and  industrial 
justice."  In  proof  of  this  The  Tribune  cites  the  Miininum-Wago 
Uw  that— 

"provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  industrial  commission  to 
investigate  wages,  hour*,  and  condition*  of  labor  of  women  and 
children,  and  the  commission  i*  given  certain  power*  relative 
to  the  fixing  of  rates  of  wage.  Few  measure*  of  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  justice  are  comparable  to  this  in  importance.  Every 
woman  who  toils  should  receive  a  wage  sufficient  to  enable  her 
to  live  in  decency.  Lm*  than  that  constitutes  industrial  op¬ 
pression  and  social  injustice." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


It**  never  loo  late  to  reform  —Look  st  Harper' t  Weekly. — Detroit  Set n. 

Ir  Allmnia  honmtly  and  truly  w.nu  an  American  kin*  we  nominate  HUt 
Maywood.— Syracuie  Put-Standard. 

'“A nr.  wo  ever  safe?"  Inquire*  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  De¬ 
pend*  a  Rood  deal  on  the  umpire. — Columbia  Stole. 

" Colurr**.1'  with  a  line  preciosity  In  phrasing.  advertise*  In  The  World 
for  a  colt.-icc  man  or  man  of  (to. -I  education.—  .Vnr  York  Matt. 

While  Secretary  Bryan  U  ImUdln*  a  battlo-shlp  of  friendship  the  Japanow 
are  laying  the  keels  of  tliree  superdreadnoughta. — Richmond  Journal. 

There  I*  more  rejoicing  over  the  one  Moose  that  return*  to  the  fold  than 
over  the  ninety-nine  stand-patters  that  went  not  astray.—  Wathinytvn  Pott. 

Ir  HI*  a  fart  that  Loftdon  men  are  wearing  egret*  In  thrir  hat*  we  have 
nothing  further  to  say.  Let  the  suffragette*  do  their  wont. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer, 

Ir  we  abolish  our  Japanese  and  Chino*,  gardener*  we  may  hare  to  Im¬ 
port  our  vegetable*  from  the  farm*  of  China  and  Japan.— Lot  Anpelet 
Tribune.  * 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Wilson  should  not  become  too  chummy  with  the 
congress.  There  l*  the  historic  example  of  Old  Dog  Tray. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Secretary  Bryan  ha*  let  A.  A.  A  dee  go  to  Europe  on  a  vacation. 
Thereby  he  displays  supreme  confidence  that  there  will  be  no  w  nr.— Syracuse 
Poet-Standard. 


I"  England  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  I*  also  the  hand  that  rocks 
the  window*. — Portland  Exprtu. 

Hiram  JoamtMt  1*  trying  to  punish  the  country  for  not  electing  him 
V lco- PnwJdeo L — %/ort*onrl !U  Florida  Tlmcl-Cnion. 

There  Is  just  one  chance  for  the  Republican  party  to  come  back,  lot 
It  demand  grand  opera  In  English.—  ChUapo  Tribune. 

Is  care  of  war  the  Government  should  al  once  draft  Walt  Johnson  and 
have  him  mounted  as  a  nast  defense  gun.-  Itriroit  Snrt. 

Also  *hj  should  the  American  suffragist*  Indulge  In  militant  methods 
when  the  women  already  are  the  bosses*  Kansas  Clip  Star. 

France  has  recognized  General  Huerta’s  Government,  on  the  theory 
that  they  all  look  good  when  they 're  far  away. — DelrM  AVtrs. 

The  man  with  a  «390n  income  believe*  that  the  wretchre  who  accumu¬ 
late  tl.fiun  a  year  ought  to  be  made  an  example  of. — Prutldenee  Journal. 

The  bydro-airoplano  may  rev.4utl.Kiir.’  the  sea.  but  the  aca  will  prob¬ 
ably  revolutlunUe  a  few  hydn>-*ccopUo«  first.— Charleston  A'nrs  and 
Courier. 

Some  of  the  brethren  arem  to  lw  a  good  deal  afraid  that  the  Taft  chaasis 
will  he  retained  In  the  rebuilt  Republican  party.— Columbui  Ohio  .Stats 
Journal. 

Sylvia  Pamuivrst  will  he  known  In  history  as  the  person  who  wouldn't 
open  her  mouth  while  In  Jail  and  wouldn't  shut  it  while  at  large.— Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 
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Foreign  Comment 


JAPAN  AND  THE  LAND  LAW 


A  FAVORABLE  EFFECT  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced  in  Japan  by  President  Wilson ’a  efforts  to  stay 
the  tide  of  anti-Japanese  agitation  in  California.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tokyo  dispatches  to  the  San  Francisco  Japanese 
dailies,  the  Shin-ttkai  and  the  SicAi-bri,  those  speakers  who 
stirred  the  warlike  passions  of  the  masses  seem  to  be  less  in 


this:  *  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  an* 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  If  the  United  States  connives 
at  California's  treating  one  of  the  most  progressive  races  in  tho 
world  like  the  scum  of  earth,  she  must-forfeit  all  her  claim  to  her 
vaunted  doctrine  of  humanity." 


evidence,  and  the  more  thoughtful  class,  among  whom  Baron  The  Tokyo  Yorodtu  is  not  satisfied  with  mere  appeals  to 
Sliihusawa  and  his  Japanese- .\meri<>an  Association  an*  a  guiding  humanity,  and  sugg«*U  the  organization  of  un  anti-American 

league  throughout  the  Orient. 

'  "The  United  States,  should  sho 

f  permit  California  to  prrprtrato 

%  .4 ft\  such  outrages,  dsasn  m."  this 

journal  indignantly  amrrta.  "to 

be  ostracized  by  ull  civilized 

kPfc  <  fjtff  lfllCUn  tid i  nations."  And  it  adds; 


"The  European  nations  wouhl 
not  of  eourw*  join  us  in  this 
movement,  but  we  can  Is*  sure 
of  the  sympathy  of  Chinn  and 
other  Oriental  nations.  We  shall 
nee  to  it  that  not  only  are  Ameri¬ 
cans  treated  as  uncivilized  poo- 
ple  in  this  country,  but  that 
American  trade  and  diplomacy 
in  the  Far  East  shall  encounter 
obstacles." 


The  Osaka  Anahi  takes  occa¬ 
sion  to  remind  us  how  patiently 
and  uncomplainingly  Japan  has 
liorne  the  inconveniences  and 
disadvantages  which  the  "gen¬ 
tlemen's  agreement" entailed  to 
her.  "The  passport  system 
nccciisitatid  by  that  agreement," 
says  this  journul,  "is a  luirltarmis 
system,  restricting  the  right  of 
travel  of  not  only  lalmrcr*.  but 
students. merchants, and,  in  fact, 

force,  arc  now  earnestly  studying  ways  and  means  to  solve  the  all  Japanese  who  desire  to  leave  these  shores  for  America.  Tim 
California  question.  The  Association  has  just  sent  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  Baron  Soyeda.  cx-President  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of 
Japan,  an  influential  financier  and  publicist,  to  investigate  the 
question  on  the  sjMit.  Both  the  "Kokumin-to"  (Nationalists) 
and  the  “Sei-yu-kai”  (Constitutionalists)  an1  also  sending  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  storm  center.  Meanwhile  the  leading  newspapers 
in  Japan  continue  to  protest  as  vigorously  as  ever.  I'That 
California  should  pass  the  land  bill."  the  Tokyo  A/ahi  declares, 

"is  n  blot  upon  humanity,  and  it  is  the  United  States  herself 
rather  than  Japan  which  is  outraged  by  such  a  barbarous  act." 

To  which  the  Osaka  AsoAi  adds  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
indicates  the  "moral  degradation  of  the  United  States,  or  at  least 
a  section  of  the  Union."  We  read  on: 


HOSPITALITY  TO  AVERT  HOSTILITY 

Count  Okunm  (facing  the  ram  era.  to  the  middle  of  the  group)  boWln*  ■  m..i 
Christian  mlwdonarlni  at  hl»  residener  to  solve  peacefully  the  Ca 


IMPORTS  TO  SAN  PRANCI8CO  EXPORTS 

J»P«n . 824.095,918  Japan . . 

China  .  7.334.312  England 

Tho  Philippines.. . .  2.720.113  The  Phil 

India .  2.148.640  German’ 

England .  1.791.(173  Canada' 

Germany .  1.709.735  Australii 

France .  1 .683,525  I  reland , 

The  Straits  Settle-  China.. 

1.612.775  Mexico. 
1.126.772  Chili... 

1 .046.058  France. 
621,968  India... 
478,889  Italy... 


“Japan  received  first  lessons  in  humanity  and  freedom  from 
the  American  nation.  What  irony  of  fate  that  its  infant  pupils 
should  now  have  to  act  as  teachers  to  their  old  schoolmaster! 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  California  imbroglio  is  not  the  civil 
rights  of  this  or  that  race,  but  humanity  itself.  No  man.  whether 
in  his  native  land  or  in  a  foreign  country,  should  he  deprived  of 
the  elemental  rights  to  live  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  honest 

labor  and  the  legitimate  rewards  of  his  brain.  What  is  the  Italy - 

fundamental  principle  and  ideal  which  made  the  United  States  Australia 
great  and  which  she  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of?  It  is  Mexico.. 
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PRACTICAL  WORK  W»K  “  PKACB  ON  KAKTII." 

An  American  mMonirj  addnMng  a  Japanese  audtrrwr  In  behalf  ofa  itraccful  •ottlrmrnt  of  I  he  California 
land -ownership  <1U|>uie.  A  forcible  gr.iure  unfortunatWy  CDtaektad  wllh  I  he  naahlUht. 


can  nnlion. 

Tho  suggestion  made  in  nomr 
quarter*  that  Japan  withdraw 
her  promise  to  participate  in 
I  ho  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

i"  indignantly  rejected  by  tho  Tokyo  Xiroku,  which  regards 
•uoh  a  moans  of  reprisal  an  " womanish."  It  asserts: 

"Wo  are  a  nation  of  valiant.  justice-loving  people.  Our 
dealings  with  foreign  nationa  ahould  accordingly  Im*  manly.  Wo 
should  do  what  ia  right,  juat  aa  wo  expect  Ameriea  to  do  what  ia 
juat.  We  ha vo  given  our  promise  to  the  exposition,  and  it  ia 
incumbent  upon  ua  to  fulfil  it  to  the  letter.  .  .  .  Justice  i«  a 
thing  which  ahould  bo  guarded  even  by  the  sword.  We  should 


have  no  fear  or  hesitation  in  pressing  our  juat  demands.  If 
the  land  law  of  California  docs  not  violate  the  letter  or  tho 
Irmly  with  America,  it  obviously  violates  its  spirit,  and  it  is,  after 
all.  the  spirit  that  counts.  The  present  treaty  was  concluded  in 
haste  to  bo  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  Washington  before  its 
adjournment,  and  in  consequence  it  has  many  loopholes.  But 
the  spirit  underlying  the  letter  was  undoubtedly  to  give  us  nil 
the  privilege*  which  were  to  In*  extended  to  other  nations.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  the  laud  law  is  in  contravention  of  tho  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  international  law." 


JAPAN'S  ALLY  ON  CALIFORNIA 

AS  ODI)  FEAT!' RE  of  the  C alifomia-Japaneae  dispute 
A-\  is  that  the  only  other  nation  on  earth  that  excludes 
^  Orientals  is  Japan's  ally,  the  Itritish  Empire,  which 

l*ar*  them  from  Australia,  New  Zcnlund,  and  South  Africa. 
Instead  of  any  war-talk  over  it,  here  we  have  a  military  alliance, 
but  the  alliance  does  not  seem  to  keep  the  Itritish  press  from 
having  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  California.  The  Isindon 
Timrs  quotes  Admiral  Malian  as  advocating  the  admission  of 
the  Japanese  into  “the  European  family."  and  admits  their 
good  qualities  but  for  all  that  it  seems  to  think  something  is 
to  he  said  for  our  Western  State: 

"The  ultimate  point  of  the  dispute  docs  not  ufTcct  the  United 
States  alone,  still  less  California.  It  is  a  world  question  essen¬ 
tially.  The  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  exag¬ 
gerated  and  premature,  but  they  are  not  entirely  groundless. 
N'o  useful  purpose  can  lx-  serv«-d  by  blind  condemnation  of  tho 
tendencies  of  public  opinion  in  the  Western  States.  They  do  not 
spring  so  much  from  race  hatred  as  from  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  and  if  the  present  minor  dispute  is  composed  they 
will  assuredly  ncur.  The  time  lias  Come  when  Japan  is  disposed 
to  challenge  the  very  essence  of  tin-  attitude  of  Western  nations 
toward  Asiatics.  She  asks  admission  to  the  comity  of  nations 
on  equal  terms." 

The  London  Pall  Mall  Gaulle  is  even  more  pronounced  in 
support  of  California's  position.  It  remarks  that  "the  point  at 


nominated  Mr.  Wilson  adopted 
a  platform containingan  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  nullification  of  our 


treaty  with  Russia  on  account 
of  the  inequitable  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  the  American  Jews  by  the 
Hussiun  Government.  "If  tho 


new-  Democratic  Cabinet  means 


to  live  up  to  that  platform.”  it 
argues,  "we  may  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  I’rcsidcnt  Wilson  to  render 
justice  to  the  Japanese  in  Cali¬ 
fornia."  To  the  Osaka  Mainirhi 


the  California  incident  appears 
especially  deplorable  as  it  came 
at  tho  moment  when  Dr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Mabie,  a  Carnegie  pcaco 
envoy,  was  addressing  apprecia¬ 
tive  audiences,  creating  genuine 
feeling  of  respect  for  tho  Ameri¬ 


A  clever  point  i»  made  by  the 
Jiji  (Tokyo),  which  recalls  that 
the  Baltimore1  convention  which 


m  Pl  'rm'L  ARM1VKNT 

Armed  peace ^ armament  forihe*nkcof  peace:  therefore,  peace¬ 
ful  armament — tho.  perhaps,  somewhat  costly.  All  very  n««l: 
hut  what  say  you  about  bee  s  fool.  Amen-damn  —Tokyo  p;<k. 


issue,  the  exclusion  of  Asiatics  from  permanent  settlement, 
touches  the  British  Empire  very  nearly,"  and  avers  that  "should 
war  bre-ak  out  the  synqxathies  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
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western  Canada  would  be  violently  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States,”  for— 

‘•Asiatic  immigration  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment,  but  of 
sheer  existence  for  the  white  populations  that  are  established  on 


HOT  TUT. 

Pr.ACK— "The  Ralhan  War to over—  now  well  ko  to  tbePror* 
Palace  at  The  Hague." 

Maim — "  No.  no.  ilror  la.l> .  the  fun  to  Just  beginning!  Now  for 
the  Ititht  over  dividing  the  booty"  —Ju*nd  (Munich). 

the  Pacific  Coast,  whether  in  British  or  American  territory.  The 
Asiatic  brings  cheap  labor  and  a  parsimonious  scale  of  life  to 
compote  against  high  wage*  and  habits  of  profusion.  In  such  an 
economic  contest  poverty  is  a  sure  victor.  The  Asiatic  will 
always  undersell  the  European,  and  the  latter  must  find  himself 
evicted  from  any  industry  in  which  the  gauntlet  is  thrown  down. 
Californians  and  British  Columbians  read  the  Oriental  monaco 
ns  an  intimation  for  themselves  of  impoverishment  and  ultimate 
exile  from  their  own  country.  In  a  competitive  industrial 
society  a  higher  and  a  lower  civilization  can  not  keep  company, 
and  an  Asiatic  incursion  is  bound  to  bring  about  the  submergence 
or  expulsion  of  white  lal>or. 

”  The  friction  of  such  a  process  may  bo  tempered  from  time  to 
time  by  international  agreements;  but  if  the  Asiatic  race*  persist 
in  the  attempt  to  seek  a  footing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific, 
the  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  States  will  eventu¬ 
ally  have  to  look  the  fundamental  question  in  the  face  and 
give  it  a  pluin  answer.” 

The  London  Daily  Mail  thinks  that  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  views  of  America  and  Japan  are  really  matters  of  honest 
and  sincere  conviction.  Bach  country  holds  itself  to  Ik-  in  the 
right.  The  result  is  a  clear  deadlock,  and  this  paper  has  a  rap 
at  Mr.  Bryan's  sereno  optimism  in  considering  that  tho  quarrel 
will  pass  like  a  summer  cloud,  ending  in  smiles  and  compli¬ 
ments.  To  quote: 

“Japan  holds  she  has  won  the  right  to  he  treated  with  the  same 
regard  as  a  white  nation,  yet  the  whites  refuse  to  admit  that 
principle,  and  the  reason  therefor  may  be  summed  up  in  Lafcadio 
Hearn's  pregnant  utterance,  ‘The  Hast  can  underlive  the  West.’ 
This  is  why  South  Africa.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  excludo 
Orientals,  but  California,  while  following  in  their  footsteps, 
does  so  with  aggravation  and  is  acting  in  open  defiance  of  a 
treaty . 

”  It  would  lie  well  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  remember  that  he  who  de¬ 
clares  that  nothing  will  force  him  to  fight  is  inviting  his  op¬ 
ponents  to  drive  him  into  a  position  in  which  it  will  be  difficult 
l'or  him  to  keep  the  peace.” 


DISPUTES  OF  THE  BALKAN  ALLIES 


FAST  AND  FURIOUS  beeomeR  the  scramble  among 
Serbs.  Bulgars,  Greeks,  and  even  Italians  for  Turkey’s 
conquered  provinces  in  Europe.  They  certainly,  as  the 
Roman  historian  say’s,  have  made  a  desert  and  a  howling  waste 
of  city  and  valley,  but  they  can  not,  like  the  Roman  conquerors, 
call  it  peace.  Turkey  is  conquered  and  the  Balkan  League 
automatically  dissolves,  but  who  is  to  divide  the  spoil?  Austria 
has  her  demands  with  regard  to  the  northern  part  of  Albania,  and 
Greece  claims  a  slice  of  the  southern  section  of  the  same  province. 
Even  Italy  has  come  into  the  quarrel  and  maintains  that  as  she 
occupied  some  of  the  islands  of  tho  Levant  during  her  Tripoli 
campaign,  Greece  must  not  lay  a  finger  on  them.  In  the  original 
formation  of  the  Balkan  Alliance,  Russia  was  appointed  to  bo 
arbiter  or  umpire  in  case  of  misunderstanding.  The  European 
pres*  are  asking  whether  the  Teuton  disputant,  Austria,  backed 
by  the  Teuton  Germany,  will  permit  the  intervention  of  Russia, 
as  the  lion  w  ho  is  to  award  to  each  a  share  of  the  booty? 

Nor  can  the  Allies  agree  among  themselvea.  The  Servians 
insist  that  they  arc  entitled  tomon  than  stipulated  in  the  treaty, 
because  they  furnished  a  larger  army  than  their  agreement  called 
for.  and  they  claim  that  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  is 
due  directly  to  that.  They  declare  that  the  division  should  Iw 
made  on  the  basis  of  tho  losses  suffered  for  tho  common  cause. 
The  Bulgars  do  not  find  such  a  solution  satisfactory  to  them¬ 
selves.  and  the  controversy  is  reported  to  have  lieen  submitted 
to  Russia  for  arbitration.  The  Greeks,  too,  have  some  differ¬ 
ences  with  Bulgaria  concerning  Salonika.  All  that  is  very 
disappointing  to  some  Slav  newspapers,  which  built  castles  on 
the  Balkan  Alliance  and  predicted  a  dire  fate  to  Austria  and  the 
whole  Teuton  race.  The  Xoroye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  thus 
sizes  up  the  situation: 


“Any  one  who  ha*  been  reading  Servian  newspaper*  attentive¬ 
ly  can  not  help  noticing  that  some  portiou*  of  the  Servian  peoplo 


kkmakino  nir.  snr. 

Imu  Balkan  t’KCHixs— "  irsrluht!"  *■  It's  wrong!”  “More 
to  the  left '  ”  -  More  to  the  right  1"  ’*  Higher! "  ••  I-owcr'  "etc.,  etc. 

— Klodderadatsch  (Berlin). 


have  long  and  persistently  considered  the  possibility  of  an  armed 
conflict  with  the  ally  of  yesterday.  They  reason  thus:  The 
Gri'cks  have  claims  against  the  Bulgars;  the  Serbs,  too.  have 
some  claims  against  the  Bulgars.  If  the  Serbs  and  the  Greeks 
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NlUT*—"  Ilurrnh  for  the  cannon' ■  row!" 

—KlktrHi  (Vienna). 

EUROPEAN  SUSPICIONS  CROPPING  OUT  IN  CARTOONS. 

The  Idea  that  Nicholas  received  •  «um  for  »lx  lux  up  Scutari  gain*  Juat  enough  rrrdrorr  lo  liuplrv  ■krtchna  llko  I  ho*'  In  the  comic  psinra. 


should  combine,  they  would  drive  the  Bulbar*  from  Lak« 
Oehrida  and  would  easily  divide  between  the  two  of  them  those 
territories  which,  according  to  the  original  treaty,  it  would  ho 
necessary  to  apjiortion  among  the  throe  conqueroni. 

•*A  second  Serbo-Bulgarian  war  would  be  a  disgusting  spec- 
taolo.  and  (hero  in  no  desire  oven  to  speak  of  it.  But  once  tho 
word  has  Innm  uttered,  public  opinion  has  to  express  itself  on  the 
subject  .  The  affair  appears  to  us  in  this  light:  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  no  serious  faith  in  the  longevity  and  the  firmness  of  the 
Serbo-Greok  understandinir,  which  will  fonn  the  basis  of  the  war 
above  referred  to,  and  in  the  existence  of  which  we  do  not  believe. 
If  Servia  will  enter  upon  a  struggle  with  Bulgaria,  she  will, 
evidently,  deoide  upon  such  a  step  for  the  sake  of  some  great, 
absolutely  vital  interest  of  state.  What  can  that  interest  be? 
Only  one  thing— the  right  of  a  frit*  outlet  to  the  sea.  It  is  obvious 
that  for  the  sake  of  acquiring;  Valona.  Oehrida.  or  even  Monastir 
itself,  it  will  not  pay  to  ruin  such  a  great  and  promising  thing  as 
the  Balkan  Alliance.  The  above-mentioned  plac«*s  are  provincial 
Turkish  towns,  and  the  fate  of  .Servia  can  not  he  radically  changed 
by  tho  acquisition  or  non-acquisition  of  them . 

“Humming  up  in  a  few  words,  wo  can  say:  It  may  pay  Servia 
to  risk  a  war  for  Salonika,  but  not  for  Monastir.  And  once  we 
recognize  this  thesis  as  correct,  we  are  compelled  to  make  from 
it  a  logical  deduction:  the  (Iroco-Servian  alliance  can  not  bo 
lasting,  because  the  Greek*  can  not  satisfy  the  fundamental 
Servian  demand  which  may  cause  the  Serl>o-Bulgarian  war.  .  .  . 
The  Greeks  are  at  pri'sent  quarrelling  with  the  Bulgara  over 
Salonika.  Can  it  he  sensibly  supposed  that  after  a  second  war, 
having  conquered  not  only  the  Turks  but  also  the  Bulgars,  tho 
Greeks  will  voluntarily  reduce  their  demands  and  cede  to  the 
Serbs  the  same  Salonika  which  they  are  unwilling  to  give  to  the 
Bulgarians  now? . 

“Thu*  we  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Serbo-Grwk 
alliance,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  only  important  Servian 
interest,  would  l>e  based  not  on  solidarity,  but  on  a  contradiction, 
because  both  allies  would  claim  Salonika.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  Greeks  such  a  treaty  would  .  .  .  not  be  based  on  anything 
real,  because  on  the  day  the  Bulgars  agree  to  give  Salonika  to  tho 
Greeks,  King  Constantine  will  have  no  cause  for  war . 

“The  Serbo-Greek  alliance  thus  Mem*  to  be  a  fictitious  quan¬ 
tity.  It  would  expose  Servia  to  dangers  which  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  to  overlook.  There  are  rumors  afloat  about  advances 
Austria  is  making  to  Bulgaria.  The  Austrian  diplomats  will 
prove  themselves  little  children  if  they  do  not  grasp  with  both 
hands  any  friendly  proposition  that  issues  from  Sofia.  Why, 
they  will  in  such  case  be  killing  two  hares  with  one  shot,  and  will 
secure  in  this  way  the  final  liquidation  of  the  Servian  Government, 
for  the  Serbs  can  oppose  the  powerful  Hapshurg  monarchy  only 
so  long  as  the  Bulgars  protect  their  rear.  On  the  day  a  political 


alliance  is  concluded  between  Vienna  and  Sofia,  Belgrade  will 
be  stricken  off  the  list  of  the  living.  On  t  he  other  hand,  entering 
into  an  understanding  with  the  Bulgars,  the  Austrian*  will 
indirectly  prepare  the  fall  of  the  Sofia  Government,  the  last 
bulwark  of  the  Slava  in  the  Balkans.  For  Austria,  having  swal¬ 
lowed  a  considerable  part  of  Servia  and  having  moved  up  close 
to  the  Bulgarian  borders,  will  form  such  a  center  of  attraction 
a a  will  destroy  Bulgarian  independence  within  ten  years.  It 
may  be  considered  absolutely  probable  that  tho  Austrians  will 
pay  any  price  to  he  allowed  to  respond  to  the  Oreek-Scrvinn 
understanding  by  an  Austro-Bulgarian  alliance.  Is  that  what 
they  want  at  Belgrade?"-  Tranelallon  made  for  Till:  LlTVitAiiY 
Digest. 


ENGLAND’S  DEFEAT  OF  WOMAN- 
SUFFRAGE 

HE  SUFFRAGETTES  of  England  have  received  their 
second  setback  from  [the  Parliament  at  Westminster. 
The  bill  enfranchising  women  ha*  been  defeated  in  spite 
of  the  unwearied  effort*  of  the  followers  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  to  oli- 
tain  wbat  they  consider  their  rights.  Have  they  not  broken  win¬ 
dows  innumerable,  blown  up  and  burn«d  down  houses,  churches, 
and  palaces,  threatened  the  lives  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  des¬ 
troyed  costly  works  of  art.  defied  the  law.  suffered  imprisonment, 
and  hurled  bad  language  at  the  magistrates  who  sent  them  to 
the  cells  w  here  they  valiantly  refused  fo<*d.  and  dared  starvation 
for  the  cause.  In  spite  of  their  violence,  their  imprisonments, 
their  fastings,  the  English  suffragettes  have  so  far  signally  failed. 
“The  traitor  Asquith,"  as  they  style  the  Prime  Minister,  ha* 
omitted  to  give  the  measure  that  unqualified  support  they  were 
led  to  expect,- because,  a*  he  remarked,  the  question  had  never 
yet  been  before*  the  people  in  the  form  of  an  election  issue. 
One  member.  Sir  C.  J.  Compton-Rickett.  objected  to  the  bill 
because  he  said  that  women  MciiiImts  of  Parliament  would  be  as 
likely  to  riot  and  break  windows,  or  throw  briekhats  and  bombs 
in  the  House,  as  they  had  been  doing  outside  of  it.  Mr.  Asquith 
spoke  among  the  nays,  and  said  of  the  sex  difference  sometimes 
urged  against  women’s  enfranchisement: 

“Now  I  go  back  to  the  general  principle.  Let  me  point  out 
here,  what  I  think  is  a  truism,  that  the  whole  burden  of  proof  is 
on  those  who  assert  that  the  distinction  of  sex  in  regard  to  tho 
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exercise  of  political  rights  which  has  hitherto,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  been  universally  recognized  even  in  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  communities,  should  in  this  country  under  this  bill  be 
ignored.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  inferiority  of  one  or  the 
superiority  of  the  other,  either  in  intellect,  character,  tempera¬ 
ment.  or  anything  else.  It  is  a  question  of  the  appropriateness 
or  otherwise  of  a  particular  function,  which  is  a  totally  different 
thing.  Nor  is  it.  iu  my  view,  a  question  of  the  application  or  the 
exclusion  of  democratic  principles.  Democracy  aims  at  the 
obliteration  of  arbitrary  and  artificial  distinctions.  Democracy 
has  no  quarrel  whatever  with  distinctions  which  nature  has 
created  and  experience  has  sanctioned.  I  will  put  in  one  sen¬ 
tence  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  gist  and  the  core  of  the  real 
question  the  House  has  to  answer,  and  it  is  this:  Would  our 
political  fabric  he  strengthened,  would  legislation  be  more  re¬ 
spected.  would  our  public  and  domestic  life  be  enriched,  would 
our  standard  of  manners— and  in  manners  1  include  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues  of  chivalry  and  courtesy— and  of  the  reciprocal 
deference  and  reliance  of  the  two  sexes;  would  this  standard  be 
raised  and  refined  if  women  were  politically  enfranchised? 
(Cheers,  and  a  voieo  -’It  has  been  in  Australia.’)  1  am  not 
talking  about  Australia.  1  am  talking  about  (ireat  Britain, 
the  country  in  which  we  live  and  which  we  know.  I  want  an 
answer  to  the  question,  would  it  or  would  it  not  lie  the  case? 
Every  man  must  answer  that  question  as  his  judgment  and  ex¬ 
perience  teaches.  I  answer  it  in  the  negative.  I  believe  such  a 
negative  answer  to  be  iu  no  wise  derogatory  to  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  other  sex.” 

•  Mr.  Snowden,  a  L’thoritc  member  for  ono  of  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  of  Lancashire.  Blackburn,  famous  for  its  cotton- 
mills,  nrgu  is  I  that  "it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  community 
if  women  hud  the  power  to  vote.”  The  action  of  the  militants 
does  not  seem  to  him  to  impair  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favor 
of  enfranchising  women.  Nor  does  he  think,  either,  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  ought  to  bo  intimidated  into  saying  yea  to  their  demand. 
He  observed: 

*'The  members  who  declare  that  they  will  vote  against  the  hill 
because  they  will  not  In*  intimidated  by  violence  are  allowing 
the  mm 'Ives  to  be  intimidated  from  doing  what  they  lielievc  to  bo 
right  becauso  ono  woman  in  a  thousand  has  done  something  of 
which  they  disapprove.  The  courageous  thing  for  those  mem¬ 
bers  to  do  is  to  do  what  is  right,  and  if  they  do  that  they  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  that  rebellion  and  revolution  will  cease,  Ueauso 
revolution  can  not  continue  unless  liased  upon  a  justifiable  sense 
of  grievance.  Is  the  House  of  Commons  to  go  on  for  ever  mock¬ 
ing  the  women  by  its  professions  of  sympathy?  I  appeal  not 
to  the  sympathy,  hut  to  the  chivalry  of  the  House,  and  to  ita 
sense  of  justice,  and  I  hope  that  a  large  majority  of  the  mcmlicra 
will  declare  by  their  votes  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  self- 
respecting  House  of  Commons  demands  that  this  question  t*o 
finally  settled  in  harmony  with  those  principles  of  denmeratio 
self-go  vernment  on  which  alone  the  gnat  ness  and  stability  of 
Parliamentary  government  can  he  liased." 

The  comments  of  tho  London  press  run  much  in  the  groove 
theso  speeches  indicate.  Of  course  it  is  a  party  question  very 
largely,  ami  the  Liberal  Ixnidon  Daily  -Vries  naturally  supports 
tho  Suffrage  Hill  and  refers  to  tho  movements  in  England  before 
the  passing  of  the  Heform  Bill,  when  tho  Chartists  rioted,  dea- 
troyed  property,  resisted  the  military,  and  caused  the  loss  of  manv 
lives,  something  less  than  a  century  ago.  Thus  we  read: 

"For  the  man  who  has  onre  believed  with  understanding  in 
the  suffrage  cause,  the  cause  remains  as  sacred  as  ever.  Ita 
justice,  and.  what  is  not  less  vital,  ita  necessity,  remain  aa  un¬ 
questionable;  they  can  not  lie  affected  by  the  offenses  of  a  few 
iU-i>alancod  suffragists.  What  reason  can  be  put  forward  to 
induce  a  suffragist  to  withhold  himself  at  such  a  favorable  mo¬ 
ment?  Is  it  the  desire  to  punish  the  militants?  Assuredly,  of 
all  classes  of  suffragists  the  militants  will  feel  the  Wow  least. 
They  will  answer  that  they  have  expect* d  nothing  better  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  ami  that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  has  con¬ 
firmed  their  dreadful  philosophy. 

"Those  who  will  he  punished  are  the  great  host  of  suffragists, 
who  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  punishment,  who  have  always 
set  themselves  against  \  iolenoe.  Th«-s*-  will  suffer,  and  t  he  state, 
which  msds  the  enfranchisement  of  women  for  its  political  and 
social  health.  Can  it  !<*■  said  that  to  grant  women  the  suffrage 


after  a  succession  of  outrages  would  be  to  create  a  dangerous 
precedent  and  set  the  seal  upon  violence  a*  a  political  wea|>oii  in 
a  free  country?  It  would  be  historical  pedantry  to  inquire  wheth¬ 
er  the  history'  of  our  franchise  legislation  contains  no  instances  of 
concession  to  violence." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  thinks  the  very  fact  that  it  was  a 
Liberal  bill  lost  it  the  vote  of  those  Conservatives  who  approved 
of  the  women  having  a  vote.  This  LiW-ral  organ  remarks,  with 
regard  to  the  leading  woman  suffragist  in  England,  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
a  learned  pref«*ssor.  political  economist,  and  President  of  tho 
National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies,  that  she  and  her 
followers  killed  the  bill  by  their  criticisms  on  its  Parliamentary 
handling: 

"The  bill  was  killed  by  tho  folly  of  the  women's  suffrage 
societies — not  merely  that  of  the  militants,  whose  leaders  have 
long  given  up  tactics  which  advance  the  cause  in  favor  of  taction 
which  attract  money,  hut  that  of  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  her  friends, 
who  had  hitherto  l>cen  the  chief  feminine  force  on  which  tho 
cause  depended." 

On  the  same  point  and  on  the  Englishwoman's  adherence  to 
the  "dog-eat-dog"  principle,  tho  Liberal  Manchester  Guardian 
somewhat  bitterly  remarks  that  "the  fairness  and  sense  of  the 
electorate"  will  eventually  overlook  the  fault  of  the  militanta 
and  tho  folly  of  Mm.  Fawcett. 

The  Conservative  and  Anti-Suffragist  Loudon  Morning  Pont 
thus  summarizes  the  case  for  the  antis: 

"Altho  there  are  many  women  of  stronger  intellect,  and 
sounder  judgment  than  many  men.  yet  the  general  average  of 
feminine  intelligence  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  well  trained  in 
public  matters  as  the  general  average  of  intelligence  masculine. 
We  are  not  of  those  w’ho  hold  tliut  the  pn-*cnt  franchise  is  tho 
bent  for  the  country;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  very  many 
men  at  present  endowed  with  the  vote  are  ill  qualified,  either  in 
intelligence  or  patriotism,  to  use  it.  Nor  have  wo  much  respeofc 
for  the  collective  wisdom  which  results.  But  tho  vices  of  tho 
present  system  are  no  argument  for  its  extension.  That  somo 
women  who  liavo  not  the  voto  an*  better  qualified  to  use  it 
than  many  men  who  have  the  vote  is  no  argument  for  giving  tho 
vote  to  many  women  who  nrc  even  less  fit  to  use  it  than  many 
men.  As  for  the  mandate  theory,  it  is  hardly  pretended  that  tho 
majority  of  the  voters  of  this  country,  or  even  tho  women  of 
this  country,  want  woman  franchise.  On  tho  eontrary,  most 
women  have  the  sense  to  know  that  they  could  not  use  it  to  any 
advantage,  just  as  t  hey  have  t  he  sense  to  know  that  their  husbands 
do  not  use  it  to  any  advantage." 

The  London  Time *  thinks  that  even  those  who  voted  in  tho 
Commons  in  favor  of  a  second  reading  of  the  Women's  Suffrage 
Bill  did  so  hypocritically — without  any  serious  desire  to  secure 
tho  change.  But  now  women  have  only  themselves  to  hlamo 
for  their  lost  cause,  for  they  have  alienated  the  sympathy  of 
their  fellow  countrymen: 

"The  change  in  the  political  barometer  can  not  bo  mistaken. 
For  some  years  past  bills  for  giving  votes  to  women  have  passed 
the  second  reading  with  respectable  and  even  large  majorities. 
They  may  not  have  l»cen  intended  to  get  any  further,  and  wo 
think  there-  has  Iw-en  a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of 
some  members  who  have  voted  for  the  second  mailing.  But 
that  success  has  now  boon  reversed.  A  majority  of  forty-seven 
is  not  very  large,  but  in  tho  circumstances  it  is  decisive.  It 
tells  the  militants  as  plainly  as  anything  can  that  they  are*  on  tho 
wrong  road,  if  they  really  wish  to  get  votes  for  women.  Thoir 
cause  is  not  ours,  and  we  ran  not  pretend  to  regret  that  it  has 
been  set  hack.  There  is  no  need  to  go  over  the  arguments 
against  woman-suffrage.  Many  of  them  were  put.  last  night 
with  admirable  clearness  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  and  closely  reasoned  speech.  The  point  on  which  wo 
wish  to  insist  is  that  women  themselves  hove  turned  back  tho 
tide  tlial  was  apparently  running  in  their  favor,  and.  tho  we  do 
uot  regret  the  fact,  we  do  regret  the  means  l»y  which  it  has  lieen 
brought  about.  Abusive  epithets  and  strong  language  seem 
misplaced  in  the  case  of  these  unfortunate  women,  but  we  can 
understand  the  growing  anger  of  the  mob.  Nor  is  it  only  of  the 
mob.  They  have  brought  discredit  on  the  sex,  which  is  dee-ply 
fell  and  resented  by  women  all  over  the  country." 
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ARE  OUR  INDIANS  SIBERIANS? 


EVIDENCE  that  the  original  home  of  the  ao-calM  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  wan  in  Siberia,  whence  the  ancestor*  of  the 
prenont  tribe*  emigrated  to  thin  continent  after  the  cloeo 
of  the  glucinl  period,  in  prenent.il  in  Thr  SeirmtiJ te  Amrriean 
Supittemrni  (New  York,  May  17)  by  Curl  llawra  Butman. 
According  to  Mr.  Iiutnmn,  the  pnihahle  ancenior  of  our  Indians 
hun  been  unearthed  in  Silw-ria  by  Dr.  Ales  llrdlicka,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum,  in  a  course  of  a  recent  trip  mode  to  northern 
Asia  for  thin  purpoee.  Dr.  Ilrdlicku  believes  that  many  modem 
Siberian  triln**  are  closely  related  to  our  Indians  and  show  that 
relationship,  not  only  in  their  customs  and  traditions,  hut  in 
their  physical  characteristics  and  facial  truits.  Anthropologists 
have  long  Indie vod,  Mr.  Itutnmn  says,  that  some  relationship  of 
thin  kind  exists.  Ho  writes  in  substance: 

"  If  their  views  concerning  the  Indian's  origin  on*  0*11711-1.  there 
must  he  archeological  remains  and  even  a  residue  of  his  descend¬ 
ants  in  some  out-of-the-way  corners  of  eastern  ond  northeastern 
Siberia,  where  his  ancestral  stock  lived  in  very  early  time*. 
With  this  point  in  view,  the  students  of  anthropology  have  been 
searching  long  ami  diligently  in  eastern  Asia  for  these  supposed 
forl»enrH  of  our  Indians,  hut  while  their  n-searches  have  not  been 
without  intonating  results,  no  absolute  proof  has  lieen  brought 
forth.  .Up  to  Inst  year  no  anthropological  investigation  had  been 
carried  on  to  any  gn*at  extent  in  eastern  Asia,  and  consequently 
many  points  remained  to  he  examined  and  reported  on  In-foro 
the  home  of  the  physical  stock  from  which  the  original  American 
was  derived  could  be  permanently  established. 

“While  afTnirs  wen*  in  this  state.  Dr.  Hnllicka  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  visit  a  few  of  the  most  important  parts  of  eastern 
Asia,  ami  to  ascertain  what  evidence  eould  Ik*  found  there  relative 
to  this  subject. 

“Among  the  inten-sting  sites  explored  by  Dr.  llrdlicka  are  the 
burial  mounds,  or  'kourgans,'  as  they  an*  called.  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yenisei  and  Selenga  rivers  and  their  tributaries, 
and  along  the  streams  of  northern  Mongolia,  especially  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Kcrulen.  These  *  kourgans.'  which  number  thou¬ 
sands.  an*  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student  in  this  work,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  their  date  extends  from  modem  times 
back  to  the  stone  age  of  these  irgions.  They  are  but  little 
excavated  and  practically  untouched. 

“Oddly  enough,  the  date  of  the  mounds  is  established  quite  as 
readily  as  if  the  date  of  const  motion  were  carved  on  a  stone,  for 


the  diffen*nt  ohj«i*ts  uncovenil.  be  they  of  gold,  cop|M*r,  imn. 
bronze,  or  stone,  identify  the  origin  of  the  particular  mound  from 
which  they  came  as  falling  within  definite  time  limits.  The 
skulls  of  the  skeletons  taken  from  mon*  recent  mounds  are  short 
an*l  somewhat  spherical,  but  the  'kourgans'  of  earlier  date,  con¬ 
taining  no  metal  objects,  yield  skulls  resembling  the  dulioho- 
cvphalir  type,  long  and  narrow,  anil  much  like  American  Indian 
skulls  of  this  type.  It  i«  difficult  to  assert  to  just  wlmt  race  the 
older  skeletons  and  skulls  In-long,  and  yet.  on  the  banks  of  the 
low  .-r  Yenisei  River,  and  in  several  other  localities,  living  dolicho¬ 
cephalic  types  an*  not  unusual,  and  -uch  natives  frequently  bear 
a  strong  physical  resemblance  to  our  native  Indians." 

The  most  important  |«art  of  the  exploration,  however,  had 
to  do  with  the  living  descendants  of  the  old  races.  Among 
these  the  investigator  came  into  contact  with  representatives 
of  many  tribes  and  was  present  at  a  great  religious  ceremony 
where  seven  thousand  Mongolians  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  in  attendance.  Wc  read  on: 

“Among  all  these  tribes  and  clans  them  were  individuals  who 
apparently  repn-sent  the  older  population.  pre-Mongolian  and 
pre-Chinese.  and  who  Mong  partly  to  the  brachyccphalic  typo, 
tho  in  a  smaller  extent  to  the  dolichocephalic  type.  These  men 
and  women  an-  practically  identical  with  the  American  Indians 
of  similar  head  form.  The  particular  Individuals  are  brown  in 
color,  with  straight  black  hair,  dark  brown  eves,  and  facial  and 
bodily  fixture*  which  an*  strikingly  like  those  of  the  nativo 
American.  The  men  an*  practically  beardless.  Some  of  these 
people,  if  drest  in  the  costumes  and  ngalia  of  an  Indian,  and 
placed  among  them,  could  not  be  distinguished  fnun  them.  At 
least  Dr.  Hnllicka  state’s  that  then*  an*  no  meaus  at  the  disposal 
of  the  anthropologist  by  which  to  make  such  a  distinction.  It  is 
not  only  in  outward  appearances  that  these  natives  of  Siberia 
resemble  the  Indians,  but  mentally  as  well,  and  in  numerous 
habits  and  customs  which  diffen-nt  environment  and  time  s**em 
not  to  liaxe  effaced." 

On  his  n*tum  trip.  Dr.  Hnllicka  stopped  at  Geneva  nnd  mado 
a  brief  report  to  the  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric 
Anthropology,  then  in  session.  In  this  report  he  said: 

"The  writer  feels  justified  in  advancing  the  opinion  that  thero 
exist  to-day  over  large  parts  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  in  Mongolia. 
Tibet,  and  other  n-gions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  numerous 
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remains,  which  now  form  constituent  parts  of  more  modem  tribes 
or  nations,  of  a  more  ancient  population  (related  in  origin  perhaps 
with  the  latest  paleolithic  European),  which  was  physically 
identical  with,  and  in  all  probability  gave  rise  to.  the  American 
Indian. 

"The  writer  is  able  to  merely  touch  on  the  great  subject  thus 
approached.  The  task  of  learning  the  exact  truth  remains  for 
the  future.  In  relatiou  to  opportunities  for  further  investigation, 
he  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  field  for  anthropological  and 
archeological  research  in  eastern  Asia  is  vast,  rich,  to  a  large 
extent  still  virginal,  and  probably  not  excessively  complicated. 
It  is  surely  a  field  which  calls  for  close  attention  not  only  on  the 
part  of  Kuropean  students  of  the  Fur  East,  but  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  American  investigator  who  deals  with  the  problems 
of  the  origin  and  immigration  of  the  American  Indians." 


OUR  FRIGID  SUN 

COMPARED  with  some  other  stars,  our  sun  is  rather  cool. 
Recent  measurements  show  that  there  is  at  least  one  star 
with  a  temperature  SO  times  as  great.  In  fact,  our  sun 
ranks  low  among  the  brilliant  stars.  Yet  the  heat  given  off  by 
our  sun  hourly  has  been  reckons!  ns  equal  to  burning  a  layer 
of  coal  twenty  feet  thick  over 
the  sun's  entire  surfaci-—  ma¬ 
king  our  Coal  Trust  scorn  like 
a  puny  affair  and  its  prosecu¬ 
tion  alMiut  on  a  par  with  pinch¬ 
ing  n  baby.  Measurements 
mado  in  (iermany  are  de¬ 
scried  in  Co<moa  (Paris,  April 
•Jti).  by  a  writer  who  tells  us 
that  l)r.  Rosenberg,  of  the 
Osterberg  Observatory  at  Tu¬ 
bingen,  W’Urttemberg.  studied 
photographically,  front  11)07  to 
1000,  the  s|tectm  of  the  70 
most  brilliant  stars  of  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  whose  bright¬ 
ness  is  In-tween  the  first  and 
third  magnitudes,  to  determine 
how  differences  of  intensities 
are  distributed  in  their  apart rn. 

Hy  systematic  comparison  with 
the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  he  has 
deduced  the  effective  temper¬ 
atures  of  these  stars. 

"According  to  these  inves¬ 
tigations,  the  hottest  star 
among  those  considered  is 
(lamina  of  the  constellation 
Pegasus,  of  the  magnitude  2.N7,  according  to  the  Harvard  pho¬ 
tometric  classification,  whose  teni|Hraturc  reaches  the  aslonish- 
ing  figure  of  100,000°  Centigrade;  and  the  cold. -t  is  Alpha 
Tauri.  or  Aldcbarnn  (magnitude  1.00).  with  only  2.150*.  a 
temperature  lower  than  may  be  reached  in  our  terrestrial 
lalMiratories! 

"The  temperature  at  the  top  of  Dr.  Ro*enl>erg's  scale  is  quite 
exceptional.  Tor  the  next  in  order  falls  to  50.000*.  that  of  the  -tar 
(lamina  of  Cassiopeia.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale  wo  find  u  dozen  stellar  l»odic*  whoso  temperature  is 

only  equal  to.  or  lower  than,  that  of  the  el.-ctrie  arc . 

"The  lowest  temperatures  obtained  by  I)r.  Rosenl«erg  accord 
perfectly  with  those  determined  by  Wilsing  and  Soheiner.  of 
Potsdam  Observatory,  but  the  highest  exceed  greatly  the 
measurements  of  these  two  astronomers.  ...  It  ‘corns  clear  that 
the  highest  temperatures  correspond  to  star*  containing  helium, 
and  to  these  whose  spectra  arc  striped  with  brilliant  hydrogen 
lines. 

"It  should  Ik-  added  that  on  this  scale  the  sun.  whose  spectrum 
has  served  as  a  basis  of  investigation  and  comparison  for  these 
calculations,  occupies  a  place  near  that  of  Oapclla,  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  4.050°  (’.” — Translation  madr  for  Tin:  I.itf.rart 
Diokst. 


GETTING  “TURNED  AROUND" 

E\V  OF  US  have  not  been  "all  turned  around”  upon 
occasion.  Then  the  north  end  of  the  street  was  toward 
the  south,  or  the  train  was  running  east  instead  of  west; 
for  this  mental  topsyturvydom  consists  usually  of  a  revolution 
of  the  whole  world  through  a  half-circle.  Apparently  wo  never 
confuse  top  and  bottom,  up  and  down  -but  this  is  only  one  of 
the  queer  things  about  the  phenomenon.  It  is  explored  by 
Yves  Delage  in  a  recent  "Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Ideas." 
which  is  thus  reviewed  by  Henry  de  Varigny  in  the  "  Revue  dea 
Sciences"  of  the  Journal  dei  Dibalt  (Paris,  April  17).  Says  this 
writer: 

"It  happens  to  every  one.  in  a  vehicle,  on  the  cars,  possibly 
even  on  foot,  and  most  easily  perhaps  in  a  subway,  to  think 
that  he  is  moving  or  faring  in  a  particular  direction  anil  con¬ 
sequently  to  locale  all  objects  streets,  buildings,  ote. — according 
to  the  concept  rcaulting  naturally  front  one's  situation,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  starting-  and  stopping-]>ointa. 

"Now  every  one  ha*  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  very  strong  doubt 
about  the  reality  of  this  orientation.  He  notices  a  building  a 
shop,  perhaps— t  lust  he  ought  not  to  s*-e.  Possibly,  on  a  subway 

train,  the  name  of  a  station 
seems  to  Ik-  wrong.  This 
doubt  continues,  and  never¬ 
theless  he  says  to  himself  that 
he  can  not  possibly  Im<  deceived 
— front  can  not  bo  rear  and 
left  right! 

"Nevertheless  a  moment 
come*  when  the  evidence  is  too 
strong  to  l>o  rejected.  A 
passenger  in  the  subway  be¬ 
comes  sure,  from  the  names 
of  the  station*  that  he  passe*, 
that  hois  traveling  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction  to  what 
lie  supposed,  or  perhaps  that 
ho  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  but  has  located  the 
whole  to|>ography  incorrectly. 
Ccncmlly  he  s|K-nds  some  time 
reasoning  with  himself  and 
trying  to  reverse  his  mental 
landscape  so  a*  to  put  things 
right  with,  reference  to  himself 
and  to  his  line  of  displacement. 
In  the  end,  he  sueo-eds,  and 
generally,  or  nt  least  often,  the 
thing  lakes  place  ull  of  a  sud¬ 
den.  I  nstantnncously  t  lie  land¬ 
scape  turns  and  the  standard 
point*  assume  the  diwircd  posi- 
tions;  he  ha*  'got  there.’  The 
queer  thing  is  the  physical  im¬ 
pression  that  accompanies  tho 
rectification  of  hi*  notions.  Mr.  Deluge  appear*  to  feel  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  iIIih-vh.  Doubtless  this  is  variable  with  the  subject.  I 
have  the  impn-'Mon  of  something  resembling  a  slight  vertigo  — 
an  impression  of  a  material  something  taking  place  in  the  head 
— of  a  slight  uncoupling  that  puts  everything  in  order,  and  take* 
place,  not  in  the  frontal  nor  in  the  occipital  region,  but  localize* 
itself  clearly  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Is  it  through  suggestion 
that  I  place  it  "between  the  two  ear*,'  as  the  sense  of  Space  lias  so 
mu**h  to  do  with  the  auditive  apparatus?  Perhaps.  In  any 
case,  the  imprc" ion  is  very  clear,  and  so  also  is  the  localization 
of  the  material  phenomenon  accompanying  the  semirevolution 
made  all  at  once  by  the  mental  image  of  the  whole  landscape,  of 
the  whole  topography.  What  is  not  at  all  clear  is  the  idee  that, 
one  may  obtain  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  We  sih> 
neither  what  takes  place  nor  of  what  it  consists.  Many  other 
thing*  in  psychology  arc  equally  illusive." 

Mr.  Varigny  might  have  added  that  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  bring  the  "landscape"  back  to  its  original  false  position  by 
an  effort  of  tho  will,  and  even  to  make  the  two  positions,  with 
their  accompanying  ideas  aud  sensations,  alternate  quite  rapidly. 
This  ability  would  seem  to  be  even  more  inexplicable. 
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am  odd  ntKxK  or  rnr  oumia  to«M»*o. 

"Second -floor  window*  blew  out  more  open  than  flr»l- floor  windows." 


u«si.n\» 
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Pliofc.  h.  Hi...  Hr. 

"PORCU-ROOrM  LIFTED  JBRT  ENOCUII  TO  Pr.lUirT  THE  COLL’ 100  TO  »E 
CAHRIED  AWAY.  AMD  THEM  DROPT." 

A  STORM  THAT  "RAISED  THE  ROOF." 


df*nfM«4  tf  Ilf  Siwipf  if  UUrrriir 

•  floor*  blew  orr  ujoirut.  or  urn d  up  to  rQVAUir  the  air- 


PRIWIKt.  AND  DROPT  RACK  AGAIN  " 

AND  “BROUOHT  DOWN  THE  HOUSE." 


TORNADO-PROOF  BUILDINGS 

r  |— M1E  PERFECT  PRACTICABILITY  of  constructing 
I  tornado-proof  buildings,  either  of  reinforced  concrete, 
or  in  some  cases  even  of  wood,  in  pointed  out  by  Albert  C. 
Arend.  nn  Omaha  engineer  who  ha*  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
effeetl  of  the  recent  tornado  in  that  city,  publishing  his  result* 
in  Engineering  A'lrtrs  (New  York,  May  1).  Similarity  to  other 
whirlwinds  of  the  same  typo  was  marked,  but  an  entirely  new 
subject  for  observation  was  the  liehavior  of  the  reinforced-con- 
oreto  structures,  which  hail  not  been  through  an  experience  of 
this  kind  before  on  any  large  aoale.  Mr.  Arend  find*  that  they 
stood  the  test  well.  He  Ixdioves  that  a  good  concrete  building 
is  practically  tornado-proof.  In  fact,  it  is  possible,  by  using 
special  construction,  to  build  even  a  wooden  building  so  that  it 
will  withstand  a  "twister."  Engineers  and  architects  may  now 
provide,  ho  tells  us,  against  tho  destruction  of  buildings  and  the 
loss  of  life;  and  it  remains  only  for  their  clients  to  decide  whether 
they  will  "stand  for"  such  special  features  of  design  and  mod¬ 
erate  additional  costs  as  may  be  essential.  Says  Mr.  Arend: 

"The  well-defined  and  consistent  stresses  which  were  ob¬ 
served  are  as  follows:  There  was  a  whirling  or  twisting  motion 
which  turned  every  house  that  was  moved  upon  its  foundation 
at  all  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  travel  of  the  hands  of  a 
clock;  there  were  but  few  exceptions  noted  to  this  rule,  and  they 
were  probably  caused  by  the  way  tho  onrushing  wind  and  debris 
happened  to  strike  the  house  as  this  force  released  it. 

"As  the  storm  approached,  the  sudden  relief  of  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  outside  caused  anything  containing  air  to  cxplodo 
unless  it  could  resist  the  stresses  or  be  otherwise  relieved,  and  as 
the  pressure  was  less  above  than  at  the  surface,  it  tended  to  lift 
or  float  things:  windows  blew  out.  roofs  blew  off  entirely  or 
lifted  up  to  equalize  the  air-pressure  and  dropt  hack  again; 
sides  of  buildings  blew  off.  doors  and  partitions  buckled  or 
fell,  and  many  frame  houses  were  picked  up  bodily  and  carried 
distances  from  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred  feet.  As  the  tornado 
cloud  passed  on  and  the  onrushing  wind  restored  the  air-pressure 
equilibrium,  these  were  dropt  from  the  particular  height  at 
which  they  happened  to  be.  resulting  in  tho  necessity  for  a 
house-mover  in  some  cases  and  a  mass  of  wreckage  in  most 
cases. 

"Second-floor  windows  blew  out  more  often  than  first-floor 


window*.  Porch-roof*  lifted  just  enough  to  permit  the  columns 
to  bo  carried  away,  and  then  dropt.  Where  roofs  wore  well 
secured  to  cap-plates  and  brace  tied  to  ceiling-joists,  or  where 
the  space  under  the  roof  was  cut  up  into  rooms  with  partitions 
tied  into  the  roof-joists,  the  roof  structure  was  not  lost.;  but  tho 
paper,  tile,  slate,  or  shingle  covering  w’as  partly  blown  off  to 
relievo  the  air-pr*-**ure  and  then  shattered  by  tho  rain  of  debris 
which  folio  wed  in  the  wake  of  the  storm. 

"Some  frame  houses  withstood  the  full  force  of  the  storm  with 
the  loss  of  only  windows,  roof,  weatherproofing  and  chimney. 
Bedford  coping  stones  4  x  14  in.  x  4  ft.  long  were  picked  up  from  a 
wall  which  was  laid  in  cement  mortar  and  romnined  intact, 
('oping  walls  generally  proved  a  particular  hazard .  All  largo 
undivided  area*,  such  as  church  auditoriums  and  the  second  floor 
of  a  garage  building  without  partitions,  caused  more  complete 
wrecks  than  the  surrounding  buildings  suffered. 

"Iirick  and  stone  walls  laid  up  in  lime  mortar  usually  failed. 
Where  facing-brick  had  not  been  bonded  into  tho  l>acking  walls 
with  header  courses  and  where  air-spaces  existed  they  exploded 
off.  Concrete  basement  walls  remained  intact  and  did  not 
injure  the  refugees  in  tho  basements  when  tho  house  blew  off; 
but  there  were  many  instances  where  brick  walls  did  drag  or 
tear  off  and  cause  injuries.  Cement  stucco  on  metal  lath  showed 
very  little  damage." 

Mr.  Arend’s  final  conclusions,  exprest  in  the  form  of  rules 
that  should  be  followed  by  those  who  wish  to  preservo  their  build¬ 
ings  from  destruction  by  tornadoes,  are  as  follows: 

"A  reinforeed-ooncrete  building  will  withstand  the  stress  of  an 
ordinary  tornado  without  structural  damage.  Well-built  framo 
houses  may  withstand  an  ordinary  tornado. 

"Windows  are  desirable  relief  valves,  and  should  bo  regularly 
arranged  and  of  liberal  total  area. 

"Large  and  unbroken  areas  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
practicable. 

"  Brick  walls  should  be  laid  up  only  in  cement  mortar,  and  face 
brick  should  be  bonded  into  and  laid  solid  with  backing  wall. 

"Gypsum  blocks  and  hollow  tile  are  undesirable  for  partitions 
and  walls. 

"Sills  should  bo  well  anchored  to  foundations  and  roofs  to 
stud  plates,  and  diagonal  and  knee  braces  are  essential. 

"Roof  weatherproof  coverings  should  be  actually  fastened  on 
and  should  not  be  of  a  brittle  nature. 

"  Partitions  should  be  utilized  to  act  ns  ties  and  braces. 

"All  studs  and  joists  should  be  amply  strong  and  should  be 
secured  at  ends  against  internal  and  external  stresses." 
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WHAT  MAKES  CLOTHES  WARM 
OR  COOL? 


THE  WARMTH  felt  bv  the  wearer  of  a  garment  pro¬ 
ceed*,  of  course,  not  from  the  garment  itself,  but  usually 
from  the  wearer.  A  ••warm"  coat  prevents  the  dissi¬ 
pation  of  this  animal  heat;  a  ’‘cool”  one  favors  it.  There  is 
no  more  objective  ‘’warmth''  in  wool  than  there  is  in  silk,  cot¬ 
ton,  or  linen.  A  writer  concealing  his  identity  under  the  pen- 
name  of  Regent”  contributes  an  article  on  “The  Principles 
of  Warmth  in  Clothing”  to  The  Textile  World  Record  (Boston), 
and  in  it  he  considers  the  main  avenues  by  which  clothing  may 
“delay  or  accelerate  the  subtraction  from  the  prime  heater." 
As  he  analyzes  them: 


“First,  there  is  conduction.  Wool  feels  warmer  to  the  touch 
than  cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  because  wool  in  contact  with  the  body 
is  a  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  ure  the  other  fibers.  Any  or 
all  of  these  are  worse  conductors  in  a  loose  state  than  in  a  com¬ 
pactly  twisted  or  woven  shupc.  und  for  the  evident  reason  that 
in  a  loose  condition  the  molecular  chain  through  which  tin*  con¬ 
duction  is  transacted  is  broken  hv  more  air-space*.  Air.  and 
especially  dry  air.  is  a  Iwd  conductor,  and  one  reason  why  a 
■brer  cotton  twill  is  colder  in  wear  than  a  cotton  cloth  with  a 
raised  nap  surface  is  the  comparative  absence  of  bad-conduc¬ 
ting  air-spaces.  Fur  is  the  worst  conductor  uavd  in  making 
clothing,  and  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  follow  in  the  order 
named. 

“Again,  there  may  he  loss  of  heat  by  convection.  Warm  air 
rises  and  cold  air  Hows  in  through  the  in  ton  ticca  of  fal>ric*  or 
the  opening*  of  garment*  to  take  its  place.  In  suits  for  wear 
by  person*  in  a  prone  position  the  factor  of  convection  is  of 
especial  moment.  There  is  a  long  t raver*®  of  warm  air— say, 
from  knw  to  neck  when  one  is  upright,  but  a  short  traverse 
when  one  lies  down.  The  air  heated  by  the  body  escape*  more 
quickly  in  the  one  position  than  the  other,  and  the  fact  has  more 
than  a  little  to  do  with  the  need  of  a  rug  whim  taking  a  nap. 

“ Evaporation  is  the  third  of  the  means  by  which  Ixxlily  heal 
is  abstracted,  and  it  is  well  known  that  abstraction  always  accom¬ 
panies  eva|M>ration.  .  .  .  Obviously  some  conditions  are  more 
favorable  than  others.  Warm  air.  it  may  I*-  *u|x-rflumi*  to 
point  out.  takes  up  more  moisture  than  cold  nir.  Dry  air  take* 
tip  more  than  an  atmosphere  that  is  alreaaly  humid.  When 
evaporation  is  at  work  within  a  sleeping-garment  beat  i*  being 
abstracted,  and  if  the  heat  is  dissipated  quickly  the  wearer 
fwln  cold  and  perchance  Ixrcomes  ill.  Conduction,  convection, 
und  evaporation  may  lx>  separated  for  convenience  of  examina¬ 
tion.  but  they  operate  conjointly.  When  the  garment  Ix-comr* 
wet  by  perspiration  it  cools  the  wearer  by  conduction,  for  water 
is  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  Convection  step*  in  becauae  some 
fabric*,  notably  cotton,  linen,  and  silk,  close  up  their  pore®  when 
wet  and  prevent  the  circulation  of  air.  These  consideration*  all 
bear  on  the  points  raised  and  need  taking  into  reckoning. 

"There  i*  no  doubt  but  that  hlearhed  cotton  becomes  wet 
sooner  than  unbleached.  How  much  sooner  depend*  on  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  fatty  or  waxy  matters  have  lxx-n 
removed  from  the  Alter  by  the  bleacher.  Their  fairly  complete 
removal  is  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  a  good  white.  So  far 
as  evaporation  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  a  blenched 
fabric  is  likely  to  be  cooler  by  conduction  than  nn  unbleached. 
In  the  bleached  garment  the  process  of  convection  will  Im>  checked 
earlier  in  a  closely  woven  fabric,  hut  this  can  not  be  looked  on 
as  a  hygienic  gnin.” 

Experiments  carried  out  by  English  and  German  chemists 
prove  clearly  that  the  removal  of  the  fat*  from  cotton  cause  it 
to  become  more  ahsorlient.  Capillary  attraction  contributes 
to  absorbency  also,  and  this  is  governed  largely  by  the  length 
and  arrangement  of  the  fibers  and  the  pressure  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  Any  wearer  of  raincoat*,  the  writer  says,  ha* 
the  means  of  assuring  himself  that  capillary  attraction  is  greater 
in  the  case  of  cotton  than  of  wool.  Rain  “creeps"  up  the  inside 
of  cotton  coats  more  than  that  of  woolpn  ones.  To  a  com— 
spoudent  who  inquin-*  whether  perspiration  leaves  the  body 
as  a  vapor  hy  passing  through  the  pores  of  the  clothing,  or 
whether  it  is  absorbed  and  evaporated  from  the  outside,  he 
replies  that  the  answer  is  twofold: 


“In  some  circumstances  undoubtedly  by  convection  and  .in 
others  by  capillary  force.  For  a  homely  illustration  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  not  unfamiliar  remedy  of  the  cold  pack.  The 
patient  is  wxapt  first  in  a  wet  sheet,  of  which  the  pores  close  by 
contraction.  Heat  would  bo  transmitted  quickly  from  the  body, 
but  the  passage  is  checked  by  a  thick  covering  of  wool  blanket 
or  feather  quilt.  The  water  of  the  sheet  is  converted  into  vapor 
and  the  perspiration  becomes  profuse.  The  body  is  in  a  very 
hath  of  vapor,  and  it  is  easy  to  deduce  that  wool  does  not  con¬ 
vey  moisture  hy  conduction  or  capillary  attraction  as  readily 
as  cotton.  Convection  proceed*  longer  where  wool  is  worn 
because  wool  is  longer  in  •wetting-out'  anil  closing  its  inter¬ 
stices.  How  a  little  wool  mixt  with  a  lot  of  cotton  in  a  fabric 
for  sleeping-suits  will  delay  the  regular  processes  obviously  de¬ 
pend*  on  numerous  considiTution*.  One  which  need  not  be 
forgotten  is  that  wool  will  hold  more  moisture  than  any  other 
fil>er  without  itself  feeling  wet  to  the  touch.  .  .  .  It  is  manifest 
that  in  practise  much  depends  on  the  openness  or  closeness  of 
the  weave  and  something,  too,  on  the  slackness  or  tightness  of 
the  twist  in  spinning." 


JULES  VERNE  UP  TO  DATE 

IT  SEEMS  ODD  to  find  in  a  scientific  periodical  a  serious 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  flying  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon  and  hack.  Jules  Verne  sent  his  hero  and  com¬ 
panions  by  shooting  them  off  in  a  hollow  projectile  from  a  huge 
cannon.  The  more  modern  way  is  to  use  an  enormous  rocket, 
propelled  by  a  powerful  explosive,  hundreds,  or  )*<rhaps  thou¬ 
sands.  of  times  as  effective  as  dynamite.  Even  ho.  the  motor 
and  it*  car  would  have  to  carry  IKK)  times  it*  weight  of  the  com- 
bustilde.  All  of  which  i*  only  a  scientific  form  of  entertainment, 
no  doubt;  but.  *o  fur  a*  it  goes,  it  is  logical  anil  sensible.  The 
inquiry,  which  was  undertaken  by  It.  Ksnuult-Pcltiric  before 
the  French  "SoehltO  dc  Physique."  is  thus  condensed  in  La 
Satire  (Pari*.  May  3).  under  the  title  "The  Interplanetary 
Automobile."  Says  Mr.  Ksuault-Pcltcric: 

“  Does  a  motor  exist  capable  iif  propelling  a  machine  through 
interplanetary  space?  Yen;  such  a  motor  doe*  exist;  or  at  least 
the  principle  on  which  it  may  he  bused.  This  motor  i*  the 
rocket,  or  reaction-motor.  The  rocket  ri*t-s  by  means  of  tin* 
reaction  exerted  upon  it.  in  their  cHeu|ie.  by  the  gases  due  to  tint 
deflagration  of  the  powder.  The  exterior  medium  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it:  the  machine  gw*  I  tetter  in  n  vacuum  than  in  air. 
Tin-  interstellar  motor  must  then  lx*  a  kind  or  huge  rocket. 

“The  efficiency  i*  unfortunately  very  had.  In  fact,  to  remove 
loan  infinite  distance  from  the  earth  a  mas*  of  100  kilogram*, 
it  will  l«-  necessary  to  furnish  it  with  6.371,103  kilogram  meter* 
|of  energy)  and  the  motor  will  use  up  2,172,000,000,  or  an 
efficiency  of  only  0.0203,  w  hich  is  very  small. 

“The  consumption  of  the  propulsive  agent  would  doubtless  Ik* 
considerable,  if  we  take  account  of  certain  physiologic  conditions. 
In  fact,  as  the  attraction  of  the  earth  doe*  not  exist  nt  a  certain 
distance  from  our  planet,  bodies  in  the  interior  of  the  vehicle 
would  then  have  no  weight,  particularly  the  passenger,  who 
would  float  alxiul  his  prison,  with  all  the  surrounding  objects. 
If  he  then  should  desire  to  take  nourishment — to  drink,  for  ex¬ 
ample — the  liquid.  being  no  longer  affected  by  gravity,  would 
have  no  reason  for  passing  from  the  liottle  into  the  glass  and  the 
drinker'*  stomach.  To  do  away  with  these  inconveniences,  it 
would  lx*  necessary  to  subject  the  vehicle  to  a  constant  artificial 
acceleration,  so  thut  the  motion  would  lx-  continually  faster 
•and  faster.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  attain  formidable 
spied*.  useful  for  traversing  the  enormous  spaces  under  con¬ 
sideration.  but  the  expenditure  of  energy  would  become  still 
more  enormous. 

“We  should  have  to  store  it  in  a  form  at  least  400  times  morn 
condensed  than  it  is  in  dynamite  (for  the  journey  to  the  moon 
and  lack  alone),  jx-rhaiw  even  40.000  times  more  condensed,  if 
we  take  account  of  certain  physiological  difficulties;  ami  it  would 
lx*  necessary  to  consume  nearly  300  pounds  of  this  explosive  of 
extra  power  for  every  pound  transported.  On  the  other  hand, 
25  pounds  of  radium  would  lx-  sufficient,  if  we  knew  how  to 
extract  all  its  energy  iu  the  brief  period  of  the  journey;  but 
unfortunately  wc  do  not.  and  it  n-quires  1.780  years  for  radium 
to  lose  only  half  of  its  energy." — Translation  made  jor  The 
LirKBARt  DtOEST. 
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A  SMOKE-T£A-EGRAPH  for  AIR-MEN 

SOMETHING  BETTER  than  wireless  telegraphy  has  been 
devised  for  use  on  aeroplanes — not  better  in  general,  but 
only  for  this  particular  case.  Wireless  demands  heavy 
and  complicated  apparatus,  while  all  that  James  Means,  a 
Boston  inventor,  requires  for  his  system  of  communication  is  a 
dovioe  for  making  puffs  of  smoke.  A  long  puff  for  a  Morse 
dash  anil  a  short  one  for  a  dot — and  there  you  are!  An  optical 
telegraphic  system  using  the  dot-and-dash  alphabet  is  the  result. 
The  ” smoke"  employed  by  the  inventor  is  a  cloud  of  fine  black 
dust,  blown  into  the  air  by  turning  the  exhaust  of  the  motor  into 
a  vessel  containing  lampblack.  We  translate  the  following 
from  n  description  contributed  to  La  Salmre  (Paris,  April  19) 
by  Major  Sanvagc: 

"  While  the  ordinary  apparatus  for  optica!  telegraphy  requires 
u  mirror.  Mending  the  sun's  rays  to  the  receiving  station  by  day 
and  those  of  a  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  lamp  by  night,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  more  or  less  complicated 
mechanism,  the  Means  device  has 
recourse  to  black  clouds  of  smoke 
of  variable  size.  A  small  cloud 
corresponds  to  a  dot  in  the  Morse 
alphabet  ami  a  larger  one  to  a  line. 

Such  signals  can  be  made  by 
blowing  into  a  receptacle  made  for 
the  purpose,  filled  with  lumphluck. 

"The  advantages  claimed  by  the 
inventor  in  favor  of  his  system  are 
its  simplicity  and  the  suppression 
of  the  considerable  motive  force 
necessary  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
not  to  mention  the  possibility 
of  establishing  communication  Im» 
tween  two  dirigibles  or  two  aero- 
plunes  in  motion. 

"The  diagram  shown  herewith 
gives  an  idea  of  how  the  apparatus 
works.  A  is  a  reservoir  full  of 
lampblack,  B  a  tube  communica¬ 
ting  with  the  exhaust-pip«,  B,  of 
the  motor,  or  with  a  flask  of  eorn- 
pn*t  carbonic  gns,  C  is  a  valve 
held  in  place  by  a  spring.  />.  and 

worked  with  tho  hand  or  the  foot  through  a  cable.  G.  F  is  an 
air-funnel  in  the  reservoir,  A.  to  carry  off  the  lampblack. 

"  It  will  bo  seen  that  a  short  pull  on  G  will  give  a  small  cloud 
of  smoke,  while  a  longer  pull  will  give  a  larger  rloud.  There  is 
nothing  simpler,  then,  than  for  one  aviator  to  talk  with  another 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  away,  with  the  aid  of  a  field-gins*.  The 
sole  condition  is  that  the  aviator  shall  Ik*  moving  marly  at 
right  unglcs  to  the  line  joining  him  with  his  interlocutor. 

"This  mode  of  communication  is  particularly  applicable  to 
aviation  in  connection  with  artillery.  It  is  well  known  that 
nowadays  rapid-fire  batteries  operate  almost  exclusively  with 
masked  fire;  that  is  to  say.  they  are  mounted  in  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  trenches  and  fin*  on  enemies  concealed  with  equal  rare. 
But  the  aeroplane  can  search  out  its  adversary  very  speedily, 
and  it  will  signal,  for  example,  to  an  artillery  group  which  it  has 
been  directed  to  place: 

"•Three  batteries  at  400  yards  to  tho  east  of  Bry’;  which, 
being  abridged,  may  bo  written. 

3  B  4  E  Bry 
or,  in  the  Morse  alphabet, 

•  •  •  -  —  •  •  •  •  •  ™  •  •  ••••  ■■ 

and,  in  the  Means  smoke  signals, 

"In  France  we  have  been  seeking,  up  to  the  present  time,  to 
equip  dirigibles,  and  even  aeroplanes,  with  wireless-telegraph 
apparatus.  But  this  is  a  complicated  process  whose  working 
is  always  something  of  a  ‘gamble.’  and  which  necessitates,  in 
all  cases,  a  trained  operator.  Wireless  teh-graphv  must  con¬ 
sequently  Ik*  employed  exclusively  for  great  distances  and 
seems  limited  to  dirigibles.  On  the  isittle-tield  it  might  ho 
advantageously  replaced  by  the  optical  smoke-telegraph.  The 


observer  in  an  aeroplane  will  thus  bo  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
interpreting  a  message  and  then  sending  it  on  to  his  correspond¬ 
ent.  which  always  means  delay.  Now.  of  what  use  is  it  to  have 
rapid-fire  guns  if  we  can  not  use  them  until  the  observer  re¬ 
ceives  and  interprets  a  message?  The  Means  apparatus  would 
appear  to  be  of  a  kind  to  do  away  with  all  delays  of  this  nature, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  artillerists  will  as  soon  as  possible 
make  trial  of  this  simple  and  ingenious  mode  of  sending  mes¬ 
sages." — Trattlalian  made  Jot  Tue  Literary  Digest. 


SOAPSUDS  AS  A  BEVERAGE 

HE  ADDITION  of  soapy  substances  to  various  drinks, 
to  assist  in  the  production  of  foam,  has  lK*en  proved  in 
numerous  recent  analyses.  The  Lancet  (London,  April 
26)  states  that  tho  preparation  most  frequently  used  is  one  of 
soaphark  (quillaia  saponaria),  whose  property  of  producing  a 
froth  is  duo  to  the  presence  of  a  gluoosid  called  saponin.  The 

Lancet  enters  two  objections  to  tho 
use  of  this  substance  in  lK*verages. 
First,  it  gives  to  a  Hat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable  fluid  the  appiarancc 
of  healthy  briskness.  Secondly, 
saponin  is  a  poisonous  glueosid,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  poisons  out 
of  liquids  destined  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  The  writer  goes  on: 

"That  saponin  is  not  altogether 
an  inert  body  is  evident  from  tho 
fact  that  its  lather  has  been  used  to 
kill  pediculiof  the  scalp,  and  further 
.  .  .  large  quantities  paralyze  the 
respiratory  vasomotor  centers.  Our 
references  to  these  facts  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  saponin  in  common 
beverages,  such  as  mineral  waters 
and  beer,  were  generally  discredited 
on  the  score  that  the  quantity  sufll- 
cicnt  for  giving  a  'head  ’  was  ittfini- 
t«**imal.  In  days,  however,  when 
the  origin  of  many  symptoms  is 
obscure,  it  is  well  to  have  an  eye  to 
the  possibilities  of  causation  in  tho 
manifold  resources  of  modern  methods  of  manufacture.  It  is 
significant,  at  all  events,  that  the  use  of  saponin  was  some 
years  ago  prohibited  in  Austria,  but  a  more  recent  step  in  the 
same  din*’!  ion.  for  doubtlera  very  good  reasons,  has  boon  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Health  of  tho  City  of  New  York.  In  a 
bulletin  issued  for  the  week  ending  March  22  last  the  use  of 
soaphark  in  soda-water  is  prohibited.  A  preparation  of  soap- 
bark  (saponin),  according  to  the  bulletin,  is  used  quite  com¬ 
monly  in  the  country  in  the  preparation  of  soda-water,  in  somo 
kinds  of  ‘soft’  drinks,  and  in  fllliugs  used  by  bakers.  Soap- 
bark  contains,  it  is  further  stated,  a  poisonous  substance,  and 
tbc  Health  Depart  incut  considers  tho  use  of  a  sonpburk  ex¬ 
tract  or  of  commercial  saponin  in  foods  or  food  preparations 
in  any  quantity  whatever  an  injurious  adulteration,  uud  forth¬ 
with  prohibits  its  use." 

The  following  quotation  from  the  bulletin  states  the  caso 
pretty  clearly: 

"The  average  person  who  drinks  soda-water,  sarsaparilla, 
cream  soda,  root  beer,  and  other  so-called  ‘soft  ’  drinks,  probably 
imagines,  if  he  gives  any  thought  to  the  matter,  that  the  creamy 
deep  foam  which  tops  his  glass  results  nuturally  from  the  lilM*ra- 
tion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  therein  contained.  Such,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  frequently  not  the  ease,  the  foam,  especially  when 
deep,  white,  and  creamy,  being  sometimes  pnalucinl  artificially 
by  the  addition  of  a  substance  known  as  soapliark,  various  prep¬ 
arations  of  which  are  upon  the  market.  'Soaphark’  is  poison¬ 
ous  and  markedly  so.  its  toxic  principle  l>eing  sapo toxin.  On  t  his 
account  the  Department  of  Ibaltli  has  determined  to  prohibit 
its  Use.  and  henceforth  if  the  chraper  grades  of  soda-water, 
etc.,  do  not  present  so  attractive  an  appearance  as  heretofore, 
they  will,  at  least,  exercise  no  detrimental  effect  upon  tho 
community." 


Til R  SMOKE-TXLCoaAra. 


SLIGHTING  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE 


ARE  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  being  taught  in  the  schools 
/A  a  one-sidwl  view  of  American  literature,  a  view  in  which 
^  the  writers  of  the  South  are  unjustly  overshadowed  by 
those  of  the  North?  This  question  has  been  raised  by  a  Southern 
woman’s  protest  against  the  use  of  Prof.  Rrander  Matthews's 
"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Literature"  as  a  text¬ 
book  in  the  high  schools  of  the  South.  The  protestant.  Mrs. 
Townes  Randolph  Leigh,  is  State  Historian  of  the  Alabama 
Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  she  is 
convinced  tlrnt  l’rofessor  Matthews  has  failed  to  give  due  meas¬ 
ure  of  recognition  to  the  work  of  Southern  authors.  In  making 
this  indictment  she  says  in  part: 

"Professor  Matthews's  book  contains  twenty-eight  portraits 
of  literary  men,  and  of  this  number  only  two  Southemersare  rep¬ 
resented — Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris . 

"Mr.  Matthews  says  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  were  the  first  Americans  known  abroad.  Why  doe*  not 
Matthews  mention  more  fully  Capt.  John  Smith,  of  Virginia, 
who,  in  1624,  published  his  'Generali  Historic.'  an  amusing  and 
picturesque  account  of  America,  and  whose  story  of  the  Indian 
Princess.  Pocahontas,  is  related  in  United  State*  histories? 

"With  Benjamin  Franklin  should  l*e  compared  the  author- 
scientist  of  Mississippi,  William  Longxtrect.  Washington  Irving 
should  be  followed  by  John  Esten  Cooke.  both  writer*  of  the 
same  type  of  classic  humor,  tho  their  characters  an-  divided 
by  geographical  lines.  James  F.  Cooper  is  not  gn«t«T  than 
Simms.  William  Cullen  Bryant  than  Wilde.  Emerson  than 
Beverley  Tucker,  who  wrote  the  wonderful  novel.  'The  l*artizan 
Lender.’  Hallcck  and  Drake  can  not  compare  with  Haync  and 
Timnwl,  nor  Hawthorn.-  with  Jam.*  Lane  Allen.  Only  Poo 
equals  Sidney  Lanier,  as  does  Longfellow  Father  Ryan." 

Mrs.  Leigh's  "extravagant "  assertion*,  remarks  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  New  York  Timm,  are  "only  a  lurid  reflection  of 
milder  claim*  to  tho  same  efTect  put  forth  in  a  more  reasonable 
manner  by  other  Southerners,"  and  are  consequently  not  to  bo 
dismissed  with  a  smile: 

"Despite  the  unconscious  humor  of  much  of  what  Mrs. 
l/oigh  had  to  say— such  as  her  criticism  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  portrait  of  'the  patrician  Lanier.’  while  much  space  was 
devoted  to  'the  plels-ian  Whittier'— she  did  put  in  direct  and 
vivid  form  a  complaint  that  has  been  made  l-cfore  about  literature 
without  getting  such  n  wide  hearing.  The  complaint  is  not 
limited  to  the  text-books;  it  is  that  every  where  a  false  idea  has  been 
created  nhout  American  literature  by  the  ignoring  of  the  South¬ 
ern  writers." 

What  ground  is  there  for  this  complaint,  asks  the  Times 
writer;  and  he  devotes  a  page  to  an  investigation  of  tho  facts 
utid  an  examination  of  witnesses.  From  his  presentation  of  the 
ease  we  quote  in  part  ns  follows: 

"It  certainly  is  true  that  Southern  literature  does  not  bulk 
large  in  the  accepted  literary  histories.  In  1898  George  .Stock- 
ton  Wills  made  an  elal-orate  study  of  the  literature  produced  in 
tile  South  In’fore  the  Civil  War,  and  the  result  is  thus  summarized 
by  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell  in  his  '  Iatcrarv  History  of  America': 

"'A  thoroughly  trained  student,  he  brought  to  light  and 
clearly  defined  a  number  of  literary  figure*  w  ho**-  very  names  have 
generally  l>««en  forgotten.  The  more  you  consider  these  figures, 
however,  the  more  inevitable  seems  the  n.-glect  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  They  were  simple,  sincere,  enthusiastic  writers, 
mostly  of  verse;  but  their  work,  even  compared  with  the  lc*s  im¬ 
portant  Northern  work  of  their  time. seems surprizingly  imitative. 
Up  to  the  Civil  War,  the  South  had  preduccd  hardly  any  writing 
which  exprest  more  than  a  pleasant  sense  that  standard  models 
are  excellent." 

"Professor  Wendell  accounts  for  the  slow  literary  growth  of 
the  South  by  the  theory  that  the  slavery  question  turned  the 


higher  Southern  intellect  into  political  channels  almost  ex¬ 
clusively." 

The  claims  of  the  first  slighted  Southern  writer.  Capt.  John 
Smith,  are  dismissed  at  once  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a 
Southern  writer,  but  an  English  adventurer  who  spent  two 
years  in  Virginia  and  wrote  a  book  about  it.  And  " Smith's 
‘History  of  Virginia'  is  no  longer  read,  but  the  stories  he  tells 
have  passed  into  immortality,  including  those,  like  that  of  his 
rescue  by  Pocahontas,  which  are  probably  not  true."  The  enae 
of  John  Esten  Cooke,  it  seem*,  calls  for  more  consideration. 
He  died  only  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
his  books  had  even  then  ticcn  supplanted  in  popular  favor 
by  those  of  William  Dean  Howells: 

"He  wrote  a  number  of  novels,  besides  some  biographical  and 
scmihistorical  works.  His  l»est  known  novels  were  ‘ Leather 
Stocking  and  Silk.’  'The  Virginia  Comedian*,’  and  'Tho  Youth 
of  Jefferson.'  all  with  scenes  laid  in  Virginia  in  pr>*-Rovolutinimry 
time*.  'Haste  in  composition, ‘  says  Dr.  Cairns,  'and  the  in¬ 
ability  to  construct  good  plots  account  for  the  fact  that  his  stories 
do  not  stand  higher  in  their  class.'  Cooke,  who  died  in  IKHfl, 
lived  to  see  himself  no  longer  read,  and  gave  the  reason  as  he  saw- 
it  in  these  words: 

"'Mr.  Howells  and  the  other  realists  have  crowded  me  out  of 
the  popular  regard  as  a  novelist,  and  have  brought  the  kind  of 
fiction  I  write  into  general  disfavor.  I  do  not  complnin  of  that, 
for  they  an*  right.  They  M*e,  us  I  do.  that  fletion  should  faith¬ 
fully  reflect  life,  and  they  obey  the  law.  while  I  was  born  too 
soon  and  am  now  too  old  to  l«Mirn  my  trade  anew.  But  in  litera¬ 
ture.  as  in  everything  else,  advance  should  be  the  law,  and  lie  who 
stands  still  has  no  right  to  complain  if  he  is  left  liehitid.’" 

William  Gilmore  Simms,  whom  Mr*.  Leigh  pits  against  Jumps 
Fenimore  Cocjmt,  is  cone»*ded  by  The  Times  writer  to  lie  "doubt¬ 
less  tho  most  eminent  man  of  letters  produced  by  the  South 
liefore  tho  Civil  War— excluding  Poe,  of  course."  Wo  learn 
further: 

"Ho  was  bom  in  IXOfi  in  Charleston,  then  the  only  important 
literary  center  south  of  Virginia.  For  forty  years  ho  produced 
books  at  the  ratcof  more  than  two  volumes  a  year,  besides  which 
he  wrote  poetry  and  did  a  tremendous  amount  of  journalistic 
work. 

"He  was  the  center  of  the  Southern  literary  group,  and  its 
Mavenas;  for  he  did  much  to  help  and  encourage  the  younger 
writer*,  including  llaync  and  Timrod.  Ilis  works  complement 
Cooper's,  for  he  undertook  to  do  for  the  South,  in  its  conquest 
of  the  land  from  nature  and  the  Indian,  what  Cooper  did  for  the 
same  struggle  in  the  North.  Even  those  who  do  not  hold  him 
Cooper's  equal  admit  the  power  of  his  work. 

'"The  YemasMs*.'  a  story  of  early  colonial  days,  is  considered 
bis  best,  tho  such  stories  as  ’The  Partizan.'  'The  Scout,'  '  Katha¬ 
rine  Walton.'  and  ‘  Kutaw.'  dealing  with  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  an*  strong  and  powerful  tales.  'Tho  liis  work  is  often  hasty, 
unpolished,  and  sometimes  inexcusably  careless,'  says  Prof«*ssor 
Holliday,  ‘the  strength  of  his  imagination  and  the  easy  vigor  of 
his  expression  save  the  multitude  of  his  stories  from  weakness 
and  imitativeness.'" 

Of  Richard  Henry  Wilde  (17.Sft-l.H47).  for  whom  Mrs.  I«cigh 
claims  poetical  laurel*  i-qunl  to  those  accorded  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  we  are  informed: 

"He  was  bom  in  Dublin  and  lives!  there  eight  years,  but  his 
father  brought  him  to  Baltimore,  and  five  years  Inter  he  went  to 
Augusta,  where  lat**r  he  breanie  a  lawyer  and  a  Congressman. 
He  was  a  student  of  Italian  art  and  literature;  he  discovered  the 
only  portrait  of  Dante,  wrote  a  work  on  Tasso  and  a  numl-er  of 
poems,  but  is  remembered  by  only  one. 'My  Ufe  Is  Like  the 
Summer  Rose.'" 
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A II RAM  I.  HYAN.  JOHN  IJTIN  CUOIUC.  WILLIAM  (ULMORE  -IUHn. 

"  Only  lAingfWIow  equal.  Father  Hyan."  <le-  For  whom  a  ptaor  U  rUlmcd  b««klc  Washington  "James  Km  I  mom  Cooj-r  U  Dot  greater  tluui 

dan1*  Mr..  Leigh.  Irving.  Hlmm." 

DO  THESE  WRITERS  DESERVE  HIGHER  NICHES  IN  OUR 


Mrs.  Leigh,  for  Romo  reason  not  very  obvious.  couples  the  name 
of  Emerson  with  that  of  Nathaniel  Beverley  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
of  whom  our  Tima  informant  tells  us: 

"Ho  wan  horn  in  1784,  and  died  in  1851,  and  wan  the  author 
of  two  novel*,  one  of  which,  ‘The  Bartizan  Loader,'  «u  famous 
in  ilH  day.  It  was  subtitled  'A  Tale  of  the  Future,’  and,  like 
'Looking  Backward  ‘  and  'When  the  Sleeper  Wakes.’  undertook 
to  foretell  the  conclusion  of  tendencies  of  the  time.  It  imag- 
inod  tho  dost  ruction  of  our  federative  system  by  a  long  series  of 
encroachments  by  the  National  Government,  and  the  erection 
on  its  mins  of  a  consolidat'd  government  with  the  forms  of  a  n*- 
public  but  the  powers  of  a  monarchy. 

"This  book  created  endless  discussion,  both  North  a.  d  South, 
anil  a  good  deal  of  it  was  bitter.  When  the  war  broke  out  the 
book  was  reprinted  in  the  North  as  *A  Key  to  the  Disunion 
Conspiracy,’  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Tueker  was  party  to 
the  .lark  underground  plot  to  overthrow  the  Union,  in  which  so 
many  honest  Northerners  then  implicitly  believed." 

"Hallock  and  Drake  ean  not  compare  with  Havne  and  Tim- 


rod."  declares  Mrs.  Leigh.  Turning  again  to  Thr  Timm,  wo 
read: 

"Henry  Timrod  and  Paul  Hamilton  Havne  were  Charleston 
men  and  friend*  from  boyhood.  Timrod.  Inirn  in  1H21),  died  in 
1807.  after  a  sad  life,  full  of  misfortune.  Hayno.  horn  a  year 
later  than  Timrod.  lived  until  1880.  Timrod’*  liest  known  poems 

were  written  in  the  Civil  War  period . 

"Timrod.  at  any  rate,  has  survived,  lie.  unlike  so  ninny 
Southern  poets,  is  neither  forgotten  nor  remem  bend  as  ’tho 
singer  of  one  song.’  ’He  had  in  him.’  says  IVofcssor  Wendell 
’the  stuff  of  which  poetry  is  made,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 

carcT  made  some  of  his  expression  of  it  admirable.’ . 

'Haynes  admirer*  call  him  ’the  poet  laureate  of  the  South.' 
His  first  volume  app«>arcd  in  1885.  and  he  was recognized  and  wel¬ 
comed  by  Bryant.  Holmes,  Longfellow,  and  the  other  leading 
Northern  poets.  Like  Timrod.  he  was  ruined  financially  by  the 
war:  his  lieautiful  home  in  Charleston  was  lost,  and  he  had  to 

begin  life  anew  in  a  shanty  on  a  railroad  line  near  Augusta . 

"Here  Havne  supported  himself  by  his  pen,  while  his  delicate¬ 
ly  reared  wife  did  the  cooking  and  washing . 


HENRY  TIMR.II>.  THEODORE  O'HARA.  PACT.  HAMILTON  IIAYNE. 

■n<l  Drake  ran  not  compare  with  Haync  and  Timrod."  says  Mrs  Letch,  who  complains  that  this  ratio*  of  the  two  Charleston  poets  Is  not 
recognized  by  Northern  textbook*.  Theodore  O  Harm  It  nra.-o.bmd  as  the  dngcr  of  one  song.  "  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead." 
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‘“His  merit.'  says  Professor  Holliday,  'was  recognized  to  an 
extent  seldom  known  to  writers  from  the  South.'" 

Of  Father  Ryan,  whom  Mrs.  Leigh  balances  against  I»ng- 
fellow,  we  read : 

"Abram  J.  Ryan,  the  Virginia  priest  (1839-18S6).  wrote  poems 
which.  Dr.  Cairns  says,  ‘stand  to  Roman  Catholicism  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  South  as  the  more  sentimental  poems  of  the  New 
England  writers  do  to  Puritanism  and  loyalty  to  the  Union,  re¬ 
spectively.  They  havo  a  swing  that  catches  the  popular  ear, 
and  they  are  full  of  siucere  emotion. '  His  In-st-known  poems  are 
'The  Conquered  Banner’  and  'The  Sword  of  Leo.'" 

Theodore  O'Hara,  the  Kentuckian,  whose  "Bivouac  of  the 
Dead"  is  "probably  the  most  famous  poem  ever  written  by 
any  Southerner  but  Poe."  was  bom  in  1820.  and  died  in  1867. 
lie  was  a  soldier  in  tho  Mexican  War.  and  wrote  this  poem  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  at  Frankfort  of  the  Kentuckians 
killed  at  Buena  Vista.  His  claim  to  literary 
immortality,  says  tho  writer  in  The  Timet, 
rests  almost  exclusively  on  this  one  song. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,  the  writer  in 
The  Timet  concludes  that  "then-  has  l-t-n  no 
withholding  of  recognition  from  tho  Southern 
writers  whoso  work  warranted  recognition 

"It  is  not  tho  Laniers  and  Poea  who 
havo  any  n-oson  to  complain,  only  the  A. 

I‘.  Ixmgstreets  and  the  .Hugh  H.  Bracken- 
ridges.  Tho  truth  seems  to  In*  that  the 
South  is  only  now  giving  itself  to  literature; 
that  in  tho  antebellum  days  the  Southern 
genius  wus  turned  by  the  necessities  of  the 
cos**  into  political  fields.  Most  of  the  South¬ 
ern  writers  of  that  time  who  an*  favorably 
remembered  were  lawyers  and  politician*, 
who  wroto  simply  as  a  recreation. 

"But  with  the  sweeping  away  of  thnt 
system  which  had  demanded  of  the  South  a 
special  aptitude  for  politics  and  had  mode  it 
essential  thnt  |H»litirs  should  bo  dominated 
by  the  South,  as  a  matter  of  sclf-pn-st-rva- 
tion,  then*  came  a  literary  awakening,  along 
with  all  tho  other  changes  which  we  lump 
under  the  name  of  'the  now  South.'  To  it 
we  owe  Sidney  lonicr  and  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  and  Georg©  W.  Cable  and  Maurice 
Thompson  and  Charles  Egls-rt  Craddock 
and  Thomas  Nelson  Page." 

In  the  literary  supplement  of  the  same 
pn|HT,  however,  wo  find  tho  following  ex¬ 
pression  of  editorial  opinion: 

"Mrs.  Leigh  insists  that  Fcnimore  Cooper 
is  not  greater  than  William  Gilmore  Simms. 

Wo  say  frankly  that  if  we  were  compelled  to  choose  to-day  be¬ 
tween  rending  'The  l-nst  of  tin-  Mohicans' and  '  Eutaw'  wo  should 
choose-  'Eutaw.'  Then-  is  mighty  good  reading  in  Simms." 

And  in  tho  same  column  we  read  further: 

"Mrs.  Leigh's  protest  as  a  whole  ought  to  be  gratifying  to 
all  American  literary  critics,  anthologists,  and  writers  of  literary 
handltooks.  For  one  reason,  she  suggest*,  if  not  the  need.  at 
least  the  possible  acceptance  of  a  new  ‘Comparative  Study 
of  American  Literature.’  For  another,  she  indicates  to  North¬ 
ern  writers  that  tho  peoplo  of  tho  South  have  literary  ideals 
uud  traditions  w  hich  must  bo  recognized  and  respected  in  any 
authoritative  account  of  American  literary  history.  It  was  worth 
while  to  do  this,  even  if  the  little  [row  over  Mr.  Matthews's 
little  book  has  the  qualities  of  a  tempest  iu  a  teapot." 

Professor  Matthews  himself  is  moved  by  Mrs.  Leigh's  attack 
to  explain  that  “sectional  bias  is  exactly  what  I  tried  to  keep 
out  of  my  book.”  And  ho  adds: 

"In  fact.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  mv  effort  at  im¬ 
partiality.  my  absence  of  sectionalism,  my  attitude  as  a  citizen 
of  the  whole  Union,  which  has  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
perfervid  assault  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.” 


POPULARIZING  OPERA  IN  NEW  YORK 

CAN  OPERA  BE  DEMOCRATIZED  in  Now  York,  ns 
it  has  been  in  Vienna,  Paris.  Berlin,  and  Milan,  or  must 
it  remain  a  diversion  of  tho  rich,  like  polo  and  tho  horse 
show?  Can  "opera  for  tho  peoplo.  in  the  peoplo’s  language” 
— and  at  tho  people's  prices — justify  itself  artistically  and  finan¬ 
cially  in  a  city  where  the  "diamond  horseshoe"  has  come  to 
bo  regarded  as  almost  as  essential  to  grand  opera  as  the  or¬ 
chestra.  and  the  gowns  in  the  boxes  no  less  important  than  tho 
costumes  on  the  stage?  Next  winter  promises  an  answer  to 
these  questions,  thanks  to  the  rapid  development  of  a  move¬ 
ment  started  by  the  City  Club,  nu  organization  hitherto  mainly 
associated  with  municipal  reform.  "The  Century  Opera 
Company,"  the  result  of  the  City  Club's  efforts,  announces  a 
Mason  of  forty-five  weeks,  beginning  September  15,  during  which 
it  will  produce  opera  in  English,  French. 
German,  and  Italian  at  prices  ranging  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars.  Tho 
present  plan  is  to  devote  tho  bulk  of  tho 
season  to  grand  ^>*ra.  hut  to  close*  with 
about  ten  week*  of  op^ra-eomique.  Tho 
home  of  the  new  company  will  In*  that  much- 
advertiwd  building  erected  four  years  ago 
as  the  New  Theatre,  but  now-  to  be  known  ua 
The  Century  Opera  House.  This  opemtio 
venture  is  to  Iw  given  at  h-ast  throo  yearn 
in  which  to  prove  itself. 

The  management  of  the  Century  Opera 
Company  has  been  placid  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Milton  and  Sargent  Aborn,  who, 
as  the  director*  state,  "are  well  known  for 
their  suc-tt-*»  and  long  experience  in  produ¬ 
cing  opera  at  |H*pulnr  prices,"  nit  ho  their 
activities  hitherto  have  bt-eu  iu  other  fields 
than  New  York. 

Mr.  Milton  Alnirn  gives  an  interviewer 
from  the  New  York  Tribune  the  following 
interesting  account  of  his  plans  for  the  new 
company: 

"Wo  have  always  ls«en  believers  in  and 
exponents  of  opera  in  English,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tury  OjHra  Company  w  ill  Ik*  devoted  largely 
to  this  idea.  Opera  in  English  will  Is-  given 
every  day  of  the  week  except  on  Monday 
evening,  when  opera  will  Is-  given  in  tho 
language  in  which  it  was  written.  We  will 
run  one  opera  through  the  week.  If  we  open 
with  'Alda,'  as  we  prohubly  shall,  it  will  Is* 
given  on  Monday  in  Italian,  and  on  nil  other  days  in  English. 
The  wi-ek.  however,  will  l*ogin  on  Tuesday,  the  Monday  per¬ 
formance  being  the  last  one  of  that  particular  opera. 

"We  believe  in  running  each  opera  for  a  week,  ns  our 
experience  has  bi>en  that  if  the  public  likes  an  opera  it  goes 
home  and  tells  its  friends,  who,  if  the  same  opera  continues, 
take  the  advice  given  them  and  come  to  the  theater.  If  tin- 
bill  is  constantly  changed  they  beoome  confused  und  resent  it. 
We  believe  that  the  great  public  wishes  its  opera  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  so  that  it  can  understand  whnt  is  happening  on  tin*  stage. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  translations  arc  clumsy,  and  wc  are  to  make 
an  effort  to  remedy  this  fault.  As  to  diction,  there  is  no  reason 
that  singers  should  not  pronounce  English  perfectly,  and  for  this 
we  are  to  establish  a  conservatory  in  the  Century  Tlu-ater. 
where  we  will  employ  teachers  for  diction,  dramatic  action,  and 
singing.  Wc  shall  continue  the  predominance  of  performances 
of  opera  in  English,  unless  tho  public  shows  that  it  prefers  opera 
in  the  original  language-,  in  which  ease  we  shall  give  it  what  it 
wishes. 

"Our  singers  will  lie  all  Americans,  or  practically  all,  so  that 
English  will  l*e  their  native  tongue.  As  nearly  all  singers  learn 
the  operas  in  the  original  lungungc,  however,  1  do  not  ex|*«-ct 
any  difficulty  when  they  are  called  upon  for  the  Monday  night 
performances.  We  shall  soon  establish  voice  trials,  ami  all 
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He  launrhnl  l he  Pity  Phil*'*  move 
mcnl  to  make  Optra  democratic  In 
New  York,  soil  has  been  chctcd  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Century  Optra  Pom  pan)  » 
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applicants  arc  welcome.  We  do  not  intend  to  pay  huge  salaries, 
and  if  Mr.  llammerstein  chooses  to  outbid  us  we  will  let  him 
have  the  singer — there  will  In-  plenty  of  good  otu**  left. 

•'Our  orchestra  will  number  sixty  musicians,  and  we  will  have 
u  chorus  of  one  hundred  nud  a  ballet  of  twenty-four.  The 
chorus  will  Itcgiii  rehearsals  in  July." 

To  mi  inquiry  as  to  what  stars  he  expects  to  engage.  Mr. 

A  born  replies: 

"We  do  not  believe  in 
the  star  system,  and  do 
not  intend  to  observe  it 
in  the  opera  season  at 
the  Century.  When  we 
engage  artists  of  stellar 
magnitude  they  will  not 
lie  featured,  and  each 
member  of  our  casts 
must  stand  or  fall  by 
his  or  her  own  talents. 
Kverv  star  now  in  opera 
has  had  to  rise  from  the 
ranks,  and  some  of  them 
sang  better  when  they 
were  making  their  repu¬ 
tations  than  they  do  now. 

"It  is  our  hope  to 
secure  virile  and  experi¬ 
enced  young  artists  with 
fresh  voices,  and  with 
their  future  ahead  of 
them  rather  than  behind 
them.  Our  aim  is  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  ensemble 
and  not  in  spot*,  and  in 
following  this  policy  wo 
hope  to  give  grand  opera 
of  the  highest  artistic 
quality." 

For  the  training  of 
new  singer*  there  will 
be  establish**!  an  oper¬ 
atic  conservatory  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Century  Opera  Company.  Say*  Mr.  Aborn: 

"  Kxperionee  has  taught  us  that  there  is  a  great  deni  of  operatic 
talent  in  America  which  n«*od*  only  to  bo  developed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  this  conservatory  will  till  a  long-felt  want  here,  for  very 
few  young  American  singers  have  the  meant  with  which  to  go 
abroad  for  study  and  experience,  ami  those  who  do  go  over  there 
and  win  success  are  only  an  indication  of  the  greater  number 
here  who  never  have  tho  opportunity." 

These  plans  are  given  a  cordial  welcome  by  the  New  York 
press,  ultlio  here  and  there  u  doubt  is  exprest  as  to  the  ability 
of  "popular"  opera  in  New  York  to  win  the  patronage  of  tho 
people.  Among  the  optimistic  is  The  Sun.  which  admits  that 
in  the  past  New  Yorkers  have  not  supported  low-priced  opera, 
hut  maintains  that  since  those  earlier  experiments  a  new  public, 
largely  recruited  from  the  foreign-bom  residents,  has  sprung  up. 

Another  suggestion,  cited  by  a  New  York  correspondent  of 
The  Musical  Leader  (Chicago),  is  that  "then*  is  a  tremendous 
new  musical  public  created  by  the  phonographs  and  the  player 
pianos."  We  read: 

"This  public,  it  is  maintained,  having  heard  the  world's 
greatest  singers  through  the  advent  of  a  scientific  era,  will  flock 
to  an  opera-house  where  they  may  see  and  hear  opera  at  prices 
within  their  means.  This  viewpoint  is  a  practical  one.  too.  and 
will  Ik*  endorsed  by  the  Messrs.  A  bom,  who  each  year  find  their 
audiences  larger." 

That  the  new  company  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a 
rival  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  may  !•*•  inferred  from 
the  presence  among  its  directors  and  incorporators  of  such  names 
as  Otto  II.  Kalin,  Philip  M.  I.ydig.  Clarence  II.  Maekav,  Ham- 
Pay  ne  Whitney,  and  others  prominently  associated  with  the 
financing  of  the  Metropolitan  Company.  Something  of  the  cross¬ 


currents  of  surmise  that  have  been  set  in  motion  may  lie  gathered 
from  the  following  paragraph  in  The  Musical  Courier  (New  York) : 

"Operatic  chess  is  being  played  mentally  even  by  those  who 
are  not  active  participants  in  the  game  itself.  Thus,  one  set 
of  wiseacres  has  discovered  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  mil¬ 
lionaire  directors  backed  the  City  Club  (Century)  Opera  solely 
to  institute  opposition  to  the  llammerstein  Opera;  a  second  group 
profess**  to  know  that 
the  same  wealthy  gentle¬ 
men  bought  Andreas 
Dippel  out  of  the  grand- 
opera  field;  and  a  third 
band  of  know-alls  insists 
that  Messrs.  Milton  and 
Sargcm  A I  tom  have 
been  selected  to  head 
the  City  Club  scheme 
for  three  years  because 
they  had  already  made 
public  a  plan  to  build  an 
opera-  bouse  of  their 
own.  in  partnership  with 
a  well-known  theatric¬ 
al  speculator  and  rial- 
estate  promoter." 

In  the  face  of  these 
developments  Mr.  Oscar 
llammerstein  lias  not 
been  silent.  His  first 
comment  on  the  City 
Club's  program  was  to 
challenge  tho  assertion 
that  opera  could  Ik*  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  cost  of  $13.- 
000  a  w  wk.  "It  cost  me 
$25,000  a  weak."  said 
Mr.  llammerstein,  and 
"it  costs  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company 
$35,000  a  week."  Those 
figure*  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  ironic  suggestions, 
but  his  declaration  of  war  is  contained  in  an  open  letter  ud- 
drvet  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Thin  letter  is  in 
reply  to  a  communication  from  the  Metropolitan  Company, 
reminding  him  of  a  contract  he  had  entered  into  with  that 
company  on  April  16.  1910,  in  which  he  agmnl  not  to  produce 
grand  opera  in  New  York  for  ten  year*.  Mr.  Hammerstein'a 
letter  read*  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  contract  you  refer  to  you  broke  More  the  ink  was  dry. 
The  fundamental  intent  and  purpose,  tin*  whole  morale,  indis¬ 
putably  embodied  in  this  contract,  was  a  division  of  territory  for 
grand-opera  purposes.  I  was  to  have  New  York.  Philadelphia. 
Boston,  and  Chicago  to  you.  You  were  to  leave  the  rather 
narrow-  field  outside  of  those  cities  tome.  Immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  contract,  you  arranged  and  contracted  to  givo 
opera  in  a  dozen  or  more  cities  annually  at  longer  or  shorter 
periods:  and  when  last  Fall  I  made  an  effort  to  make  use  of  my 
privilege,  form  a  circuit  of  o|>cni-houscs.  and  the  presentation  of 
grand  opera.  I  found  my  territory  occupied  by  you . 

"  I  have  purehawd  the  Lexington  Avenue  property  in  my  name; 
I  am  erecting  an  opera-house  on  the  same  in  my  name;  I  intend 
to  devote  it  exclusively  to  grand  opera  all  the  year  round.  I 
have  made  and  I  am  making  contracts  with  great  artists  for  t Iris 
and  sole  purpose  in  my  name.  I  intended  to  devote  the  edifice 
solely  to  a  permanent  institution  for  grand  opera  in  English  at 
$3  the  lugh<-st.  You,  twenty-four  hour*  after  my  announcement 
to  this  effect,  announc'd  the  creation  of  another  institute  at  $2 
tlie  highest.  Under  the  guise  of  philanthropy,  you.  nevertheless, 
solicit  alms  from  the  public,  inveigling  the  Mayor  and  other*  in 
public  authority  to  further  nothing  else  but  a  sinister  scheme  to 
destroy  my  absolutely  financially  disinterested  efforts  in  a  noble 
cause.  Consequently,  I  will  produce  grand  opera  at  certain 
periods  at  $1 — at  others  at  $*>  a  seat,  in  any  language,  excepting 
one  particular  one  which  your  conduct  deserves,  but  which  is 
unfit  to  be  printed." 


SARaKNT  A BOB*. 


He  will  share  with  h!»  brother  Mil¬ 
ton  tho  general  management  of  New 
York’s  latest  “popular  opera"  venture. 


MILTON  AIIOHN, 

Who  haa  had  mom  than  twenty 
roars'  captrlenco  In  producing  light 
and  grand  opera  at  popular  prim. 
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REUGION  AND  BIRTH-RATE 

>4  MOTHER  COUNTRY  that  has  begun  to  worry  over  its 
decreasing  birth-rate  is  Germany,  where  an  interesting 
phase  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  decrease 
is  much  greater  among  the  Protestants  than  among  the  Catholics. 
In  the  current  discussions  in  the  German  press  the  churches  of 
all  denominations  are  called  upon  to  throw  their  influence  against 
race  suicide.  The  following  facts  and  figures  arc  taken  from  an 
article  called  "What  Can  We  Do  to  Counteract  the  Growing  De¬ 
crease  in  the  Birth-rate?"  by  Johannes  Kubol  in  the  Chrulliehe 
Welt  (Marburg): 


and  to  admonish.  Minister  Dr.  Kirchner,  in  the  Prussian 
Diet,  recently  declared  that  the  Protestant  clergy’  can  do  less  in 
this  matter  than  the  Catholic  because  the  latter  have  that 
powerful  help,  private  confession  and  absolution.  Just  how 
much  can  be  done  in  awakening  the  conscience  of  the  peoplo 
will  depend  on  the  trial.  Thing*  do  not  look  encouraging  in 
this  respect.  Medical  science  and  economics,  especially  in 
antagonizing  the  theories  of  Malthus,  must  exert  some  influence. 
The  state  ean  assist  by  forbidding  the  sale  of  illegal  instruments 
and  medicine*.  But  all  these  can  be  only  experimental.  The 
problem  is  new  and  the  solution  not  yet  found." — Translation 
made  Jot  Tut  Litkuaky  Diukst. 


"In  1870  there  were  born  in  Germany  in  every  1.000  popula¬ 
tion  40.1  children:  in  1910  it  was  only  20.8.  a  decrease  of  nearly 
twonty-flv©  per  cent.  The  decline  in  the  thirty  years  to  1900  was 

3.3  per  cent.;  in  the  last  ten  yean*  it  win*  7  per  cent.  Since  1901 
this  percentage  of  d.eline  has  steadily  grown,  it  being  2.1  in  a 
single  year.  Compand  with  other  Kuntpcan  lands,  the  rate  of 
decline  in  Germany  is  the  most  marked.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1910  the  decline  of  birth-rate  in  Spain  was  1.7:  in  France.  2.5;  in 
England  and  Wales,  5.1.  hut  in  Germany.  0.3.  as  compand  with 
the  figures  of  ten  yean.  before.  <  lermany  reports  even  an  absolute 
as  well  as  a  relative-decline.  Sine*  I  V is,  more  thau  two  million 
children  were  annually  born  in  that  country;  in  1910  the  number 
sank  Mow  the  two-million  line,  altho  the  population  had  in- 
ereased  nearly  ten  millions  since  1898;  in  1910  the  number  of 
children  bom  was  03.824  fewer  than  two  years  Mon*.  In  some 
of  the  larger  cities  this  decline  amounts  to  a  catastrophe.  t.g..  in 
Berlin  the  decline  since  1870  was  fn*m  40  in  ten  thousand  to 
21.8  in  1909;  in  Mariner,  from  47.7  to  23.4;  in  Solmgen.  from 

38.3  t„  21.2;  in  Dresden,  from  4 1  to  25.  The  absolute  retrogres¬ 
sion  in  seen  in  such  eases  as  Munich,  in  which  in  1901,  with  a 
population  of  half  a  million,  there  were  14.103  children  lorn,  but 
in  1009.  with  a  population  of  570,000.  only  10.535.  Throe  are 
only  sample  facts." 

Turning  to  t he  greater  docnnse  among  Protestants  than  among 
Catholics,  the  writer  says: 

"In  Prussia  from  1875  to  1900  the  average  number  of  children 
in  a  Catholic  family  was  5.  in  a  Protestant  family  4.  In  1871 
the  IVotcHtant  contingent  in  that  kingdom  was  04.9  per  rent, 
of  the  entire  population  and  the  Catholic  33.0  j**r  rent.  In  1910 
the  ratio  was  01.8  and  30.3  per  rent.  The  perrentagr  of  l*rot- 
estant  children  as  compared  with  those  l»om  from  Catholic 
parents  has  decreased  from  54.4  :  38.0  in  1903  to  52.3:  40.4  in 
1910.  Still  more  eloquent  are  t lie  following  facts:  In  1901  tho 
Protestant  school  children  in  Prussia  numbered  3.491,373.  in 
1900  it  was  3, 706,982;  in  191 1  it  was  3.851 .017;  while  the  Catholie 
figures  were  2.057,272,  then  2.321.920.  and  then  2.597.914. 
In  ten  years  the  three  and  a  liulf  million  I’rolestant  school 
children  of  Germany  increased  300.000,  while  the  two  million 
Catholie  children  had  an  increase  of  510.000.  The  problem  has 
also  a  serious  religious  side.  and.  in  addition,  a  political  phase 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Polish  families  rv|s»rt  tho 
largest  gains.” 

Disrussiug  Homo  of  the  causes  behind  these  figures,  he  con¬ 
tinues: 

"The  first  and  foremost  cause  is  the  industrializing  of  Ger- 
muny  and  tho  rush  to  the  larger  centers  of  population,  where 
Germany  has  built  up  its  big  businesses.  Experience  has  shown 
that  tho  workingman's  family,  if  it  has  more  than  four  children, 
is  inevitably  doomed  to  the  proletariat.  In  addition,  tho  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  in  factories,  the  growth  of  greed  for  money,  the 
modern  culture  of  women,  the  fact  that  the  lYotcstants  more 
than  the  Catholics  flock  to  tho  cities,  and  other  reason*  an-  the 
causes  of  this  condition  of  affairs.  One-fifth  of  the  Proliant 
population  of  Germany  is  now  living  in  cities  of  1U0.0UU  and 
more,  but  only  one-seventh  of  the  Catholie  contingent.” 

And  of  the  possible  remedies  wo  read : 

"Protestantism  can  unfortunately  do  little,  except  to  preach 


CHICAGO’S  “MORALS  COURT" 

HICAGO  LIVES  UP  to  its  reputation  as  a  pioneer  in 
establishing  the  first  "Morals  Court."  thinks  the  Chicago 
Trtkune,  which  says  that  tho  work  of  the  court  "will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  world,"  while  CoUirr'g  Weekly  pro¬ 
nounce*  its  methods  to  be  "as  scientific  and  humane  as  tho 
average  police-court  methods  are  clumsy  and  brutal. "  Tho 
business  of  the  Morals  Court  is  to  hear  "all  eases  that  have  to 
do  with  violations  of  the  city  ordinance*  regarding  the  sociul 
evil,"  and  as  the  Cleveland  Press  explains,  its  object  is  "to  di*nl 
mercifully  and  helpfully  with  girls  gone  wrong."  First  offendcra 
are  spared  the  shame  of  public  exposure,  and  none  of  the  women 
on  trial  are  thrust  into  oontaot  with  tho  regular  petty  criminals 
and  drunkards  of  the  police  court.  Attached  to  the  court  aro 
women  probation  officer*  and  women  physicians,  and  it  is  pr«>- 
pused  to  have  a  hospital  for  such  of  the  defendants  a»  may  nis«d 
m<dioal  can*.  The  prol«tion  officers  cooperate  with  employ¬ 
ment  agrncie*  and  rescue  homes  so  that  the  women  who  wish  to 
make  a  new  start  in  life  shall  have  the  opportunity.  Another 
feature  of  the  Morals  Court  is  that  it  will  deal  severely  with  tho 
men  who  "entrap  and  then  prey  upon  these  women.”  which 
hods  The  press  to  wonder  whether  "society  is  getting  ready  nt 
last  to  do  justice  to  a  pariah  claas?"  Justice  in  those  matters, 
according  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  "has  all  too  often  !>e<*n  ono- 
sidid."  but  now  the  world  is  dis|>o«cd  to  regard  the  men  tnoro 
sternly  and  to  look  upon  the  women.  i**|N«rinlly  the  first  offenders, 
with  more  intelligent  consideration,  and  The  Journal  asks: 

"Is  there  any  way  in  which  humanity  may  lx*  more  greatly 
shown  than  in  extending  another  chance,  w  hether  it  is  to  the  con¬ 
vict  after  his  first  sentence  or  to  the  woman  who  has  erred ? 
There  is  no  danger  that  such  a  course  will  encourage  crime. 
The  penalty  will  still  be  heavy  enough.  Chicago  with  its  Morals 
Court  will  not  wipe  away  the  grief  and  shame  of  sin,  but  it  will 
take  a  step  nearer  the  thought  of  him  who  said  so  many  years 
ago  what  Christianity  has  M*n  so  long  in  learning:  ’Neither  do 
1  condemn  thee;  go  and  sin  no  more.’" 

In  the  view  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  the  Morals  Court  is 
"admittedly  an  experiment  and  must  lx*  judged  by  its  results 
rather  tlian  on  any  theoretical  grounds."  and  yet  "conditions 
are  becoming  so  bad  that  any  effort  at  betterment  is  to  Ih<  en¬ 
couraged.”  so  that  "if  Chicago  sucecds  even  measurably  other 
cities  »il!  be  prompt  to  follow  her  lead." 

But  plain  skepticism  as  to  the  worth  of  the  court  is  the  feeling 
of  ThtSexc  World,  a  Catholie  newspaper  published  in  Chicago, 
which  remarks: 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  court  is  intended  to  ’give 
every  one  a  chance";  to  afford  thoso  who  have  fallen  from  tho 
path  of  virtue  another  opportunity  with  a  change  in  life,  but 
this  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained  by  blazoning  to  the  world  the  names 
and  the  sins  of  the  fallen  or  degraded,  with  pictures  of  the  court 
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A  CHICAGO  EXPERIMENT— THE  FIRST  "MORALS  COURT." 

Tho  object  of  thU  court  U  "  to  deal  hdpfully  and  mercifully  with  girt*  rooe  wrong  -  Judge  Jacob  II.  Ilopkln.  U  |g.«l(llngf  On  hi.  right  alia  Gertrude 
Howe  Britten,  superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  League.,  and  on  hta  left  Mrs.  Loufa*  Tousey.  the  Court's  chief  probation  oltlcur. 


flunked  by  sanctimonious  individuals  performing  tho  work  of 
moral  regeneration.  According  to  ono  of  tho  printed  accounts,  a 
young  girl  who  hud  boon  before  tho  court  for  wayward  conduct 
wuh  ’sentenced'  to  bo  sent  homo,  but  tho  victim  of  the  moral- 
court  proceeding  replied  that  the  publicity  given  her  ease  by  the 
activities  of  tho  sociologist  reformers,  the  proceedings  of  tho 
court  and  tho  newspapers,  made  it  impossible  for  her  ever  to 
enter  her  homo  again  or  rejoin  tho  family.  Is  not  this  a  case 
of  the  cure  being  worse  than  the  disease?  Are  we  not  entering 
upon  an  era  of  too  many  publio  nostrums,  too  many  quack 
'reform'  doctrinaires,  too  much  smug  notoriety-seeking  and 
highfalutin  in  tho  administration  of  tho  law?  It  would  seem  that 
thoro  an*  enough  channels  through  which  the  laws  can  be  en¬ 
forced,  crime  punished,  and  vice  corrected,  without  continually 
inon*asing  tho  number  by  such  institutions  as  'Morals  Courts' 
and  'Courts  of  Kugunics.'  etc.,  which  not  a  few  are  beginning  to 
regard  as  a  fifth  wheel  to  tho  coach  of  law  administration." 


THE  CROSS  IN  THE  BALKAN  WAR 

HILE  MANY  OBSERVERS,  noting  the  atrocities 

committed  by  the  Christian  soldiers  as  well  as  by  tbo 
Turkish  troops,  prefer  to  consider  the  Balkan  War  a 
secular  rather  limn  a  religious  conflict,  at  least  ono  spectator  of 
the  struggle  does  not  hesitate  to  call  it  "a  triumph  of  tho  Cross," 
and  to  reproach  the  Christian  nations  with  their  failure  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that  “all  Christendom  has  triumphed  in  tho 
IntcHt.  victory  of  the  small  statist  of  Southeastern  Europe  over 
their  old  enemy,  tho  Turk."  This  spectator  is  Ben  Hurst,  who 
discusses  the  religious  aspect  of  the  war  in  the  Notre  Dame 
Avr  Marin  (Catholic).  Mr.  Hurst  quotes  a  wounded  Servian 
soldier  in  a  Belgrade  hospital  who  said  to  him:  "We  knew  God 
would  not  turn  his  back  on  us.  After  all.  it  was  for  his  Son  we 
were  fighting."  Tho  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  rank  and  file  who  bore  the  brunt  of  battle,  who  chased 
the  Turks  at  Kurnanovo.  stood  knee-deep  in  the  marshes  at 
Monnstir.  and  fell  in  thousands  under  the  walls  of  Adrianople, 
were  men  who  clung  to  tho  creed  of  their  forefathers  as  to  a 
pearl  of  great  price.  National  sentiment  was  indeed  strong, 
but  it  was  not  nationality  that  bound  four  separate  races 
together. 

"Greek.  Sluv,  and  Bulgur  (half  Slav,  half  Tartar)  were 
bound  by  a  common  faith,  their  best  inheritance.  The  ‘intelli¬ 
gent  '  classes,  who  had  assimilated  new  doctrim*  in  the  Masonic 
circles  of  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Geneva,  whither  the  youth  of  the 
Balkans  go  in  quest  of  modem  knowledge,  kept  these  out  of 
Bight  during  tho  solemn  marshalling  for  the  fray. 

"Not  one  was  ashamed,  on  crossing  the  Turkish  frontier,  to 
make  solemnly  in  public  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  find  standing-room  in  churehe*  that  are  usually 
empty.  A  wave  of  fervor  fanned  a  faith  that  had  slept.  The 


Cross  was  the  rallying  symbol  for  the  Allioa  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Christians,  prest  into  the  Turkish  ranks,  and  deserting  at 
every  opportunity,  ran  toward  the  allied  troops  holding  l»eforo 
them  sticks  or  branchea  crudely  put  together  in  the  hallowed 
form,  or  signing  themselves  continually,  so  as  to  insure  recogni- 
tion  as  a  brother,  and  tweape  being  shot.  Among  the  prisoners 
whom  1  saw  passing  in  the  streets  of  Belgrade  were  many  with 
rough  crosses  of  white  paper  stuck  on  their  caps.  The  per¬ 
secuted  symbol  stood  them  at  last  in  good  stead.  These  men, 
mostly  Greeks,  were  given  free  fan*  to  their  homes.  It  was 
everywhere,  among  the  Allies,  the  triumph  of  the  Cross." 

Something  of  what  this  triumph  may  mean  for  tho  liberated 
statist  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  conditions  in 
Bulgaria  under  a  Turkish  and  a  Christian  M’-gime.  The  Bov. 
M.  M.  Popoff.  a  I>rotestant  Missionary  in  Bulgaria,  gives  in 
TKf  Missionary  Rcrtrw  (New  York)  the  following  facts  concern¬ 
ing  Bulgaria's  progress  during  the  thirty-fivo  years  since  sho 
threw  off  the  rule  of  Turkey: 

"Once  liberated  from  the  unbearable  yoke,  the  Bulgarians 
gave  themselvw  to  an  all-round  development.  A  system  of 
free  education  was  organized,  for  w’hich  the  state  expends  an¬ 
nually  25.000.000  francs.  Many  young  men  had  bt«en  t  rained  in 
Koltert  College  at  Constantinople,  who  took  leading’  positions 
in  all  departments  of  the  Government  and  encouraginl  others 
to  seek  after  higher  education.  A  flourishing  university  was  soon 
founded  in  Sofia,  which  has  now  nearly  2.000  students.  Every 
town  of  any  size  lias  a  gymnasium  or  a  progymnasium,  and  them 
is  scarcely  a  village  without  a  free  primary  school  upon  which 
attendance  is  compulsory.  As  a  consequence  illiteracy  has 
almost  disappeared.  Nearly  every  man  in  the  army  can  read 
and  write,  and  many  a  common  soldier  is  a  university  man, 
speaking  French.  German,  and  English. 

"In  distributing  Scriptures  and  tracts  to  the  soldiers  in 
Samokow.  while  they  were  starting  for  the  front,  out  of  15.000 
men.  very  few  rejected  copies  on  account  of  inability  to  read." 

Thusc  Balkan  states  which  were  still  under  tho  Turkish  yoke 
when  the  present  war  began,  says  Mr.  Popoff.  have  "absolutely 
no  improvements"  to  show  for  500  years  of  Turkish  domination. 
We  read  further: 

"The  Bulgarians  within  thirty-five  years  made  wonderful 
progress  in  education,  industry,  commerce,  etc.,  as  one  will  see 
at  once  on  entering  Bulgaria.  The  manner  of  living  indicates 
that  the  national  wealth  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Turks,  on 
the  other  hand,  leave  behind  them  scarcely  a  single  sign  of 
modern  civilization.  They  have  established  no  schools,  have 
built  no  factories,  have  constructed  no  roads.  The  great 
majority  of  their  former  subjects  an*  left  in  distressing  poverty, 
and  the  country  is  more  desolate  than  they  found  it  500  years 
ago.  This  is  unquestionably  due  to  their  utter  inability  to  govern 
for  the  benefit  of  tho  people.  If  they  had  been  better  rulers 
they  might  still  be  the  masters  of  the  entire  Balkan  peninsula." 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  THE  PUBUC 
SCHOOLS 

ELLO  was  an  undersized  ele v »* n-y ear-old  Italian  hoy  in 
an  ungraded  class  of  one  of  New  York’s  public  schools, 
when*  ho  distinguished  himself  by  his  "utter  badness” 
and  incorrigibility.  But  a  “visiting  teacher.”  sent  to  his  homo 
to  investigate  conditions  there,  found  tliat  Nello's  mother  was 
dying  of  cancer,  and  tliat  he  was  her  only  nurse.  lie  also  had 
practically  the  entire  care  of  three  younger  children.  More  t  han 
this,  his  father,  a  heavy  drinker  and  often  out  of  work,  shared 
his  boor  with  Nello  instead  of  getting  him  proper  food.  Nello’s 
school  tantrums  were  then  diagnosed  as  due  to  exhaustion, 
malnutrition,  anil  alcohol  poisoning,  and  when  approached 
from  this  angle,  promptly  yielded  to  treatment. 

The  story  of  Nello,  which  is  told  by  Eleanor  Hope  Johnson  in 
The  Surrey  (New  York),  is  not  unique  or  even  exceptional. and 
for  that  reason  she  urges  the  extension  of  the  sorial-service  move¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  publie-sehool  system.  "The  day 
is  fast  coming,"  says  this  writer,  "when  just  as  rarely  as  social 
service  is  an  inseparable  and  honored  part  of  lioth  religious  and 
medical  institutions,  so  it  shall  be  of  our  educational  work.” 
Phases  of  this  service,  she  points  out,  are  already  being  slowly 
introduced  into  the  puhlic-nehool  systems  of  some  cities,  while 
in  many  more  cases  the  work  is  being  done  by  volunteer  agrncit* 
in  connection  with  the  schools.  The  most  familiar  form  of  this 
service  at  present  is  that  of  the  "visiting  teacher."  who  investi¬ 
gates  the  home  eonditious  surrounding  Iwkward  or  incorrigible 
pupils,  nn<l  with  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  often  able  to 
bring  hope  and  progress  into  a  situation  which  previously  meant 
only  bewilderment  and  despair  to  both  teacher  and  child. 

Yet  "when  the  effort  is  made  to  introduce  direct  soeial  service 
Into  the  school  system  itself,"  this  writer  tells  us.  "a  »u*pirion 
has  often  been  felt  on  the  part  of  the  governing  body,  or  on 
that  of  thi>  tnx|Miycr,  that  hen*  is  an  attempt  to  turn  the  schools 
into  charitable  centers."  Writing  in  The  Surrey  (New  York), 
she  goes  on  to  say: 

"They  do  not  leem  to  realize  nor  take  to  heart  the  message 
of  that  minister  of  twenty  years  ago  that  while  it  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  t  mining  the  mind,  no  one  has  ever  yet  seen  a  mind 
that  was  not  connected  with  a  body.  The  obstacle*  which  often 
prevent  the  mind’s  full  development  must  Ik*  discovered  nryl  re¬ 
moved  before  the  education  the  sehonls  offer  can  Ik*  taken  full 
advantage  of.  The  same  close  relationship  which  hospital  social 
service  brings  about  with  a  patient’s  bonu*  must  Ik*  established 
by  the  school  with  the  homes  of  its  pupils  -as  in  the  rase  of 
Nello— so  that  any  hindrance  to  a  child’s  education  existing 
therx*  may  be  ascertained  and  as  far  as  possible  overcome. 

"  Last  year  the  social  worker  who  was  *uppln*d  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ungraded  Classes  of  the  New  York  public  schools  bv  the 
Public  Education  Association  proved  abundantly  the  need  for 
such  work  in  connection  with  all  the  sp«*<*inl  classes  for  children 
who  are  backward  from  any  cause  whatever.  Children  who  ap- 
peared  to  In*  hopelessly  defective  were  taken  by  this  worker  to 
hospitals  or  clinics  and  found  to  In*  far  more  nearly  normal  than 
hud  been  at  first  supposed.  Children  who  scorned  to  bo  in  im¬ 
mediate  danger  of  getting  into  evil  ways  because  of  their  mental 
defect,  and  whose  parents  wen*  unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping 
them  fmtn  harming  themselves  or  others,  wen*  pla>tsl  in  institu¬ 
tions  where  they  could  lie  taught  and  eared  for." 

The  success  of  this  visitor  has  led  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  instal  two  such  visitors  in  the  Department  of  Un¬ 
graded  Classes. 

Concerning  the  development  of  volunteer  social  service  in 
connection  with  the  schools,  the  writer  tells  us: 

"Tin*  Home  and  School  League  of  Philadelphia  has  dono 
valuable  work  in  arousing  interest  in  this  direetion.  and  now  a 
number  of  such  visitors  an*  at  work  in  the  city  supported  by 
various  private  organizations.  They  are  doing  the  same  sort 
of  work  as  that  done  by  the  visitors  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
alt  ho  from  the  reports  it  would  seem  that  IkijIi  in  Philadelphia 


and  Boston  special  attention  is  given  by  them  to  vocational 
guidance.  A  particularly  valuable  piece  of  work  has  been  dono 
by  the  home  visitor  appointed  by  the  Armstrong  Association  to 
work  among  the  colored  pupils  of  Philadelphia:  the  Friend’s 
Preventive  Association,  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association, 
and  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies,  also  support  visitors.  These 
are  being  used  to  an  increasing  degree  by  the  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
pulsory  Education  of  Philadelphia  in  carrying  on  the  preventive 
work  connected  with  that  bureau. 

"In  Boston  there  are  now  five  full-time  and  seven  or  eight 
part-time  school  visitors.  Each  visitor  is  engaged  by  some 
private  organization,  such  as  the  Women’s  Educational  As¬ 
sociation.  the  Horae  and  School  Association,  a  group  of  settle¬ 
ments,  or  by  some  individual.  She  is  at  Inched  to  a  special  school 
or  district  and  does  all  her  work  there.  This  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  all  three  cities.  The  work  has  been  supervised  by  a 
committee  of  the  Women's  Educational  Association,  and  this 
committee  represents  settlements  and  other  social  agencies. 
Work  of  this  sort,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  being  done  both  in 
Worcester.  Mass.,  and  in  Rochester.  N.  Y.  The' visiting  teachers, 
working  under  the  Public  Education  Association  of  New  York, 
have  Isen  increasingly  effective  in  their  efforts  to  solve  for 
the  often  overburdened  teacher  problem*  connected  with  in¬ 
dividual  children." 

POLITICS  AS  A  " SPIRITUAL  ENDEAVOR" 

MARKED  IMPROVEMENT  in  the  spirit  of  polities 
is  noted,  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Timet.  by 
Norman  Hapgood.  one  of  the  new  owners  ami  the  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  liar  per' m  Weekly,  ami  also  the  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Citizen*'  Committee  which  is  planning  a  fusion 
campaign  in  the  metroiMilia  for  the  fall  election.  "A  semi¬ 
religious  or  acutely  ethical  feeling  is  the  mil  dynamic  force  Im- 
hiud  the  change  in  our  political  conditions,"  is  the  l«elief  of  Mr. 
Hapgood.  who  maintains  tliat  politic*  is  no  longer  u  mere  con¬ 
flict  of  partizan  pointsof  view,  but  *'n  highly  spiritual  endeavor" 
to  discover  the  means  of  giving  "to  the  mass  of  the  people 
the  best  things  in  life."  and  he  holds  that  the  object s  of  pro¬ 
gressive  polities  today  an*  in  many  details  "identical  with  the 
objects  that  form  the  basin  of  the  Christian  religion."  Thu 
willingness  to  change  established  customs  and  to  mlucc  estui*- 
lished  privilege*  Mr.  Hapgood  terms  "enthusiastic  humanity," 
and  remarks  tliat  it  is  much  more  in  evidence  in  the  Middle  West, 
"when*  wealth  and  education  an*  more  evenly  distributed, 
than  in  the  gn-at  social  ami  financial  centers  of  the  East."  He 
adds  that  there  are  various  reasons  why  it  is  hard  to  make  the 
progressive  feeling  count  in  New  York,  one  being  that  in  any 
wealthy  community  the  political  organizations  "an*  likely 
to  U*  dominated  by  men  of  gnat  wealth"  and  by  vast  business 
organizations;  yet  this  has  happened  not  in  New  York  alone,  ns 
we  read: 

" Everywhere  in  this  country  the  difficulties  of  city  govern¬ 
ment  have  li««cn  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  have  rarely 
brought  the  citizens  forward  in  our  polities,  but  have  subordina¬ 
ted  the  individual  to  the  political  machine,  which  has  invariably 
been  a  siiUmlmati*  part  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  national 
parties.  These  machines  have  not  only  included  u  greut  deal  of 
inefficiency  and  considerable  dishonesty,  but.  what  is  even  more 
important,  they  have  prevented  the  best  intelligence  of  our 
cities  from  taking  over  the  control  of  our  city  governments  and 
bringing  advanced  and  creative  thought  to  bear  on  city  pn*l>- 

lems." 

That  we  shall  eventually  establish  a  system  by  which  a  great 
city  shall  Ik*  |K*nnan«*ntly  free  from  the  thrall  of  national  partisan¬ 
ship  is  Mr.  Hapgood's  conviction,  and  be  continues: 

“City  elections  in  the  not  remote  days  of  the  future  will  be 
won  or  lost  on  questions  Waring  only  upon  city  problems;  only 
such  municipal  officials  shall  be  chosen  as  we  the  public  have 
an  interest  in;  the  n-*t  will  lw>  appointed.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  present  advantage  of  the  professional  politician  l»e  wholly 
done  away  with.  Among  political  devices  for  better  city 
government  the  short  ballot  is  the  most  important.” 


"  In  the  first  place.  the  road  projected  is  "AH  of  this  fixt  expense  has  to  do  with 
42  miles  lone  altogether,  and  t ho  motor-  the  car  alone,  however.  In  actual  work 
truck  line  is  to  compete  with  the  parallel-  some  kind  of  platform  or  shed  would  prob¬ 
ing  railway  for  this  dis- 

27  cents  per  100  - — — - 

maximum.  If 
the  line  can  take  in  towns 
near  that  are  liot.touchcd 

by  the  railway,  so  much  ? 

the  ti«-f ter.  illume  that 


THE  MOTOR-TRUCK  AND  THE  RAIL 
WAY 


HE  growing  use  of  the  motor-truck 


.  tanee  at 

*  for  short-distance  transportation  has  pounds 
raised  the  question  whether,  and  how  far.  it 
may  prove  to  be  a  successful  competitor  of 
the  railroad.  Much  will  depend  on  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  good  roads.  That  tho  question  is 

extending  far  beyond  metropolitan  limits  is  a,onR  |he  M(1  |ha| 
shown  by  a  letter <if  inquiry  that  Motor  Age  business  can  !-•  had  la  P*®*1 
riven t  ly  received  from  Howie  County.  ke.-p  the  motor  vehicle, 

Texas.  In  Bowie  County  good  roads  haw  to  '.hi  .r  tonnage 

boon  built  by  bond  issues.  One  of  the  ^Tt  his  been  comended 

roads  parallels  a  railway  for  a  consider-  in  many  previous  article*  ^ 

Ah',  .!»<«<. ,  »d  it  bu b~n propos'd that  .t  o»  a 

the  road  l»e  extended  for  thirty  mill's  further  ,tlmg  m„,or-trucks  is  of  woe 

along  the  railway.  Before  doing  this,  how-  far  inure  importance  than 

over,  information  was  sought  as  to  the  the  vehicle  itself ’.and  this  case  is  no  exceiv  ably  have 

•“  «•  - *"■«*  «  e—  ^l&t^S.'SSZZX  SSS“* 

and  graveled  roails  per  hundred  pounds  of  nectcd  with  the  trucks  and  the  business  equipment 
freight  per  mile."  When  th«M  *'1 

figures  have  been  obtuined  some  of 

the  authorities  in  Bowie  County  tho 

intend  toeompare  them  with  freight  jm''  -  anJ 

rates  charged  by  the  railroad.  In  ^  ^  wo. 

answering  the  question  Motor  Age  ~  >  '  3  rlu 

LCmw*  A  \  mma 

“As  \msi*  of  (i^urin^  «t  X  me 

mlvisal.le  lo  look  at  the  freight  ,  ^  |-r 

for  on  lots  iv 

of  ItIO  pounds.  These  throughout  -- — ^\  J  dm 

Texas  nr«'  as  follow  ™ 

of  Komis  \  y  M  [7* 

in  ,  ii  V  ■KSjAr 

l.Vmile  haul  .  ...  16  13  12  10  £  Pg<7/  "r 

26-mile  haul .  ID  17  16  13  MlL-V^k>)  £>  -  rr* 

H  ail  haul  .  23  at  IH  10  — _  2  r*  \  * 

60-mile  haul .  27  26  23  21  ^  ^  V  -  *  -  1 

WIOMncK  DKUvr.MMi  piers  to  bi-iu>kr*  or  an  oil  pipe  une  .  ing 
"If  the  motor-truck  is  to  make  an< 

good  it  must  meet  them*  rates  and  make  a  ability  of  the  manager,  statements  which  could  be  ha 
profit  on  thom.  With  u  simple  system  it  will  explain  themselves  os  the  article  pro-  would  mnk 
can  Iw  done,  but  an  elaborate  freight  line  cecds.  one  could  1 

Would  be  beaten  by  the  railway.  "The  average  motor-truck  in  city  use  a*  formerly 

"Motor-trucks  draad}'  have  competed  makes  42  mile*  a  day.  so  for  the  first  would  Is*  i 
with  the  railways  abroad  for  certain  figuring,  merely  to  arrive  at  a  further  for  the  sunt 
classes  of  service  and  under  certain  con-  liasis.  let  us  assume  that  there  will  lie 
ditions,  with  excellent  success.  This  is  two  machine*.  one  making  a  trip  each  way  SELF-S 
over  good  roods,  of  course.  As  to  whether  each  day.  a  third  being  held  in  reserve 
it  could  be  done  in  the  cast1  mentioned  for  breakdowns  and  for  extra  hauls.  The  A  subject 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  service  con-  mileage  will  be  42  per  day.  the  stops  10.  sity  of  opin 
ditions.  Assuming  some  of  those,  how-  Thus  the  trip  would  lie  made  in  about  0  •  '  >  # 

ever,  one  can  easily  outline  a  plan  of  to  9  hours,  not  over  4  1  j  hours  being  spent 
figuring  eost  which  will  give  n  good  idea  in  actual  motion  bv  each  machine  and  tho  At  thcpubl 
of  things,  as  a  beginning  to  real  figuring,  rest  spent  in  loading  and  unloading.  in  general  « 

"The  fixt  expenses  of  a  6-ton  truck  would  j,  Thev 

] - — I  be  about  as  follows: 

Gasoline. . $1.02  | - 

Oil.  etc . 43  jC. 

_ _  ]  New  parts .  1.31 


Tires . 

Driver . 

Fixt  expenses  of  truck 

Total . 


"Fixt  expenses  on  the  truck  would  he 
as  follows  or  thervaliouts.  car  cost  being 
taken  at  $4,600: 

Depreciation.  21)  per  cent . $3 .00 

Interest  at  6  per  cent . 90 

Insurance . . . 30 

Garaging . .86 

Total . $5.12 


l~-  '  »  l  <  A  f  ' 

MUTOK-TRKK  Lt  W  ill Xl, -ROOM  IS  LI)  IN  GRAND 
RAPIDS.  Mil'll. 


MUTUIC  VK.IIICLi:  MADE  IN  IS73. 
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a  truck  was  made  the  better  it  would  per¬ 
form  in  the  hands  of  a  driver.  It  was 
desirable,  so  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  giving 
drivers  any  opportunity  for  tinkering  with 
new  devices.  In  this  way  trouble  could  be 
avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  con¬ 
tended  that  "  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  savo  the  energies  of  the  driver.” 
This  ground  is  set  forth  in  Motor  Age,  which 
insists  that  the  contention  is  particularly 
good  in  the  case  of  the  vehicles  of  1.500 
pounds  capacity  now  used  for  making  deliv¬ 
eries  *f  many  parcels  daily.  A  driver  thus 
occupied  will  of  necessity  be  compelled  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  energy' 
in  cranking  the  motor.  A  driver  who»e 
energies  are  not  diverted  by  the  necessity 
for  cranking  would  be  almost  certain  to 
produce  better  results.  The  writer  adds: 

“  With  the  improvement  that  starters  are 
reeehing  at  present  there  is  not  nny  rea¬ 
son  why  satisfactory  ones  for  the  truck 
driver  can  not  lie  produced.  It  is  true 
the  work  on  a  starter  in  such  service  is  ten 
times  greater  than  that  in  a  passenger 
car,  and  it  will  be  up  to  the  starter,  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  liHtterv  builders  to  cope  with 
these  extreme  conditions. 


"The  fact  that  starters  an*  desirable  for 
one  typo  of  motor-truck  does  not  ru***essa- 
rily  mean  they  an*  desirable  for  all  types. 
The  truck  used  in  transfer  w'ork  between 
a  store  and  its  distributing  warehouse*.  or 
1)0 tween  the  depot  and  the  wholesale  ware- 
hmiHos,  has  not  that  requirement  for  a 
starter  that  the  vehicle  in  the  house-to- 
house  service  has.  It  is  a  moral  certainty 
that  when  the  stnrtcr  movement  takes  hold 
of  one  de|iartmcnt  of  the  truck  industry  its 
influence  will  he  felt  in  all  of  the  others." 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  GASOLINE 

I,.  S.  Tainter  writes  in  Motor  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  demand  in  this  country 
for  gasoline.  Motor-cars  alone  now  con¬ 
sume  in  twelve  months  over  400.000.000 


gallons.  While  these  figures  are  not  ex¬ 
act  or  authentic,  they  may  serve  as  an 
estimate.  They  are  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  average  car  will  be  run  5.000 
miles  in  a  year  and  will  consume  a  gallon 
for  each  twelve  miles.  The  number  of  cars 
now  in  the  country  is  placed  in 
round  numbers  at  a  million. 

Starting  with  these  figures,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  get  at  the 
cost  of  the  gasoline  consumed. 

With  the  average  price  placed 
at  locents  per  gallon,  the  result 
obtain-d  is  $150,000,000.  If  to 
this  price  he  added  5  cents  per 
gallon,  in  order  to  reach  the 
average  price  paid  by  con¬ 
sumers.  the  result  would  be 
**0.000,000  —  "surely  a  nice, 
tidy  sum  to  go  into  the  cofTers 
of  the  refiner*  and  sellers  of 
gasoline  during  the  course  of  one  year." 
Other  items  of  consumption  named  in  this 
article,  their  cost.  etc.,  are  gas.  engine  oil. 
ami  kerosene.  Mr.  Tainter  says: 

“We  find  that  each  ear  in  this  country 
consumes  thirty-five  gallons 
of  engine  oil  on  an  average 
during  a  year,  making  a  total 
of  thirtv-five  million  gallon*. 
The  average  wholesale  price 

of  this  product  is  thirty-two 
cents  per  gallon,  which  figures 
up  to  over  eleven  million 
dollar*. 

"The  next  in  line  is  grease, 
and  of  this  motor-car*  use 
during  a  year  fully  twenty 
million  pound*,  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  ton*,  and.  at  an  average 
wholesale  price  of  six  cents 
per  pound,  this  amount*  to 
one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollar*. 

"A  great  deal  !••**  kerosene 
is  being  used  per  car  now  than 
was  consum'd  a  few  years  ago ; 
this  is  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  electric-lighting  sys¬ 
tem*.  but  it  is  perfectly  safe 


"Speculation  as  to  the  future  is  rather  a 
fruitless  business,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
vastly  interesting.  With  motor-curs  being 
launched  on  the  roads  of  America  at  tho 
rate  of  almost  half  a  million  a  year,  with 
motor-boats  taking  the  water  in  fleets,  and 
with  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 


o..  i  or  thk  m:* 


stationary,  engine*  I  icing  driven  by  gnsoliiio 
and  lubricated  with  the  same  oil  and 
grease  that  the  motor-car  uses,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  time  i*  not  far  distant  when  the 
gasoline  phase  of  the  petroleum  industry 
will  take  place  in  the  list  of  staple  'crops’ 
along  with  wheat,  corn,  and  their  follow-. 

"In  England  the  ordinary  wholesale 
price  of  gasoline,  or  '|»etrol,’  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  forty  cents  a  gallon,  while  in 
Franco  'essence'  hn*  touched  the  sixty- 
eent  mark.  With  gasoline  in  America 


UOIIT  HI  IJVrHT  W4UON  III  II.T  ON  CYCLK  I.INI*. 

at  the  latter  price, wo  would  have  tho  enor¬ 
mous  total  of  $240.(MM).(NM1  ns  the  actual 


to  drive  his  ear.  Beyond  a  shadow  of 
question,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  motor-cars  will  furnish  the  oil  merchant 
with  the  needed  oxcu  so  for  an  equally  rapid 
increase  in  the  <-ost  of  motor  fuel.  Two 


to  assume  that  each  car  is  n-sponsible  for  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  power 
an  annual  consumption  of  two  gallons.  *  ,J'“  *'  **  J  “  -* 

This  includes  what  is  usrd  for  lighting, 
cleaning  tho  motor,  and  washing,  or  a  total 
consumption  of  two  million  gallons,  and 
at  ten  cents  per  gallon  it  amounts  to  two 
hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Only  the  widest 
kind  of  a  guess  can 
lie  made  as  to  the 
value  of  the  general 
petroleum  lubrica¬ 
ting  oils  and  greases 
which  are  used  in 
tho  manufacture  of 
mo'nr-carsandaulo- 
mohile  am*»<orit*s. 
but  one  would  not 
ho  very  far  wrong  if 
he  put  the  annual 
figure  at  threo  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Summing  the  mat¬ 
ter  up.  we  find  that 

the  automobile  ami  its  kindred  industries  years  hence,  when  the  number  of  auto- 
are  responsible  for  over  seventy-five  million  mobiles  in  America  passes  the  two-million 
dollars  worth  of  wholesale  petroleum  busi-  mark,  we  shall,  unless  some  kindly  1  *-•“'' 


AVTUMOIlEr.  NIM.I  tt  TO  t»UYK  FARM  MACHINIST.  A  fTRCVLAR  RAW  DF1XO 
IS  OPERATION  IN  THK  PI m: HR. 


A  MGirr  WRIGHT  ELT/TIIIC  Tltt  CK. 


ne^dunDgftyw.whiditfdirided 

. $50,000,000 

1 1  joo. tun 
1  I’UtMMI 

.  200.000 

.  a.tiu.ocn 

savGoabui 


we  snail,  unless  some  kindly  hand 
follows:  intervene*,  with  another  and  cheaper  fuel. 

have  fn-ty-eent  gasoline.  Assuming  that 
t  '  imptioi)  would  l>e  just  twice  what 


it 

& 


vc  get  the  astonishing  total  of 
' n>  XX) as  tin*  hill  which  the  motorists 
\  Continued  on  poor  1234) 
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HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


The  Victor  System  of 
changeable  needles  gives 
you  complete  musical  control 


The  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles  adapts  the 
different  selections  to  the  requirements  of  different 
rooms, and  to  meet  the  tastes  of  different  people—  enables 
you  to  hear  every  record  just  as  you  want  to  hear  it. 

“  But,”  you  say,  “when  Caruso  sings  or  Mischa 
Elman  plays  doesn’t  the  Victor  record  it  exactly  as  the 
artist  sings  or  plays  it?” 

Absolutely  true  to  life— but  there  is  this  important 
difference: 

The  Victor  record  is  the  artist  just  as  you  would 
hear  him  if  you  stood  beside  him  on  the  stage,  while 
what  you  want  is  to  hear  him  as  you  would  if  seated  in 
the  audience — and  the  system  of  changeable  needles 


Full  tone 


Victrola  Needle 

JO  cent*  for  200 


Medium  tone 


enables  you  to  sit  in  the  first  row  or  the  last  row  or 
any  place  between,  and  to  change  your  seat  for  each 
individual  selection  to  hear  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles  and  the 
tone-modifying  doors  of  the  Victrola  give  you  perfect 
control  over  the  music,  and  enable  you  to  bring  out 
the  full  beauties  of  each  individual  record. 

The  Victrola  Needle  produces  the  full  tone  as  origi- 
nally  sun*  or  played — particularly  suited  for  large  rooms 
and  halls,  and  for  dancing. 

The  Victor  Needle  brings  out  a  volume  of  tone  about 
equal  to  what  you  would  hear  in  the  first  few  rows  of  an 
opera  house  or  theatre. 

The  Victor  Half-tone  Needle  reduces  the  volume  of 
tone  and  gives  you  the  effect  of  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  an  opera  house  or  theatre. 

The  Victor  Fibre  Needle  produces  a  rich,  subdued 
tone  that  takes  you  still  further  back— a  tone  that  will 
delight  the  discrim¬ 
inating  music-lover. 


Victor  Needle 

5  cent*  per  100 
SO  cent*  per  1000 


Victor  Half-Tone  Needle 

5  cent*  per  100 
SO  cent*  per  1000 


Subdued  tone 


The  principle  of  the 
changeable  needle  is 
the  only  correct  one 
to  insure  perfect  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  repro¬ 
ducing  qualities  of 
Victor  Needles  are 
absolutely  right. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  anv  music  you  wish 
to  hear  and  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  changeable  needle. 


Victor  Fibre  Needle 

SO  cent*  per  100 
(ran  he  retiointed 
ami  used  eight  times) 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.  A. 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Dig! 
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G.  Y.  Electric 
Trucks 

Give  you  1 0  years’  life 
and  more.  Are  clean, 
silent  and  odorless. 

Operate  297  days  out 
of  the  300. 

Show  economy  in  tires,  parts 
replacements  and  general  up¬ 
keep  over  a  period  of  years. 

Promote  the  highest  effi¬ 
ciency  in  systematic  trucking, 
transfer  work  and  light  deliveries. 

Make  possible  undreamed  of 
economies  in  real  estate  in¬ 
vestment  covered  by  stables 
and  wagon  yards. 


MOTOR-TRUCKS 

iCcnllnufd  /ram  pcfft  1232) 
of  191.1  will  have  lo  foot  for  their  fuel 
alone. 

••Certainly  the  figure*  are  alarming,  but 
as  the  writer  has  before  pointed  out.  every’ 
such  contretemps  brings  its  own  solu-; 
tion  with  it.  Motoring  in  America  is  the 
modest  man’s  sport.  It  belongs  essen¬ 
tially  to  a  class  which  can  spend  only  a  cer-  : 
tain  amount  of  money.  The  minute  the 
price  of  gasoline  touches  a  figure  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  half-filled  pocket-book.  Home 
one  will  come  forward  with  a  cheaper  fuel ' 
to  take  the  place  of  gasoline,  or  else  with  a 
carbureter  that  w  ill  give  a  mileage  for  a  j 
given  amount  of  gasoline  so  far  in  excess ; 
of  the  distance  now  obtainable  that  the 
in  price  will  lie  nullified." 


MOTOR-WAGONS  FOR  GROCERS 


Design  standardized  since  1907. 
All  parts  of  each  model  interchange¬ 
able.  Over  3000  in  use,  many  ten 
years  old. 

The  e*.te*m««er  and  the  ample  Electric  are  a  wr¬ 
ing  om  the  complex  motor  vehicle  and  the  expert 
c  hau  lleur  •  m  achmi  i(. 

The  Electric  ha.  economic  law  behind  it  and  mot 
dominate  in  it*  held.  Show  your  buuneM  acumen 
by  getting  the  right  machine  foe  the  t^ht  place. 

Six  capacities:  730  lbs.  to  5  tons. 
Catalogue  1 06  on  request. 

GENERAL  VEHICLE 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  PlitLadelptUj 


Henry  Farmington,  writing  in  the  Powr 
ll'agtm  of  the  increase*  in  the  use  of  motor 
delivery-  wagons  by  grocers  and  other 
tradesmen  who  supply  food,  asserts  that 
the  cost  of  living  in  this  eountrv  "  is  at 
least  $1,200,000,000  more  than  it  should 
be.”  and  that  excessive  sum  "is  directly  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  present  wasteful  methods 
of  handling  and  distributing  food  prod¬ 
ucts."  What  is  wanted  is  "  greater  and 
more  direct  distribution  of  perishable  food." 
This  would  largely  decrease  the  cost  of  food 
to  the  consumer.  Mr.  Farmington  mukes 
the  following  other  statements: 

"In  tho  movement  now  going  on  all 
over  the  country*  to  reduce  the  eost  of 
living,  the  more  progressive  grocers  are 
doing  their  share  -hr  throwing  out  tho 
expensive  mid  obsolete  system  of  ill*- 

livery  by  horse  wagons,  and  are  install¬ 
ing  motors  in  their  place*. 

"A  careful  census  reveals  the  aston¬ 
ishing  fact  that  grocers  in  thine  United 
States  have  invested  upward  of  S.1..KX).- 
060  in  motor-wagons.  About  2,01(0  gn>- 
oers  operate  a  total  of  2.MN)  motor-wagon*, 
varying  in  carrying  capacity  from  300 
pound*  to  seven  tons  each. 

"These  are  distributed  in  forty-six 
Stat.*  and  Territories.  No  fewer  than 
.128  towns  appear  on  the  list,  so  it  will 
hi*  seen  tliat  the  distribution  is  country¬ 
wide  sud  fully  represratativa  of  Amenean 
progress.  Most  of  these  grocer*  own 
and  operate  only  one  machine  each,  but 
then*  are  several  hundreds  with  more 
than  one. 

"One  of  the  biggest  installations  is  that 
of  a  progressive  concern  operating  a  chain 
of  retail  grocery  stories  in  Philadelphia. 
This  firm  has  thirty -one  motor-trucks  at 
present.  and  has  npmt  the  intention 
of  buying  200  moro  in  tho  near  future. 
The  largest  licet  of  motor- wagons  owned 
by  one  grocery  company  is  that  of  a  big 
New  York  chain -store  grocer.  This  con¬ 
cern  has  thirty-five  machines,  valued  at 
$1.10.000.  A  company  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  just  bought  twenty-three  motor- 
wagon*.  after  having  fully  tried  out  ma- 
chin«*s  for  some  time  previous. 

"Other  grocers  having  installations  of 
more  than  one  motor- wagon  include: 
One  with  fifteen  machines,  ono  with  ten. 
three  with  nine,  two  with  eight,  three  with 
seven,  seven  with  six.  eight  with  five, 
forty-one  with  four,  eighty-three  with 
three,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  with  two. 

"Practically  all  of  these  commenced 
with  a  single  motor-wagon,  and  liought 
the  rest  on  the  showing  of  their  first  ma¬ 
chine — some  Iw-cause  the  machine  brought 
extra  trade  which  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  ability  of  the  power  wagon  to 
i ‘make  good*  in  the  grocery  business. 


"Compared  with  the  use  of  motor¬ 
trucks  in  the  country  at  largo,  these 
figures  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
There  are  about  (16,000  power  wagons  iu 
road-service  in  this  country.  The  total 
investment  is  Sl.'iO.I* (0,000.  There  are  ono 
hundred  and  ten  concerns  with  nn  aver¬ 
age  installation  of  over  fifty  machines 
each,  and  an  aggregate  iuvostinent  of 
31o.000.0p0.  which  shows  the  confidence 
of  the  big  business  men  of  this  country 
iu  the  motor-truck  idea. 

"A  small  grocer  in  Chicago  said  ho 
would  not  consider  the  motor-wagon  for 
sonic  years,  until  it  was  properly  devel¬ 
oped.  But  he  changed  nis  tune  when 
told  of  the  foregoing  particulars.  And 
ho  was  utterly  astonished  when  shown 
a  list  of  nearly  100  grocers  iu  Chicago  who 
have  a  total  of  126  machines. 

"This  man  is  typical  of  thousands  of 
others,  and  such  men,  when  they  finally 
do  buy  motor-wagons,  often  make  tho 
mistake  of  purchasing  machines  wholly 
unsuited  to  their  needs.  The  obvious  way 
to  avoid  this  fatal  mistake  is  to  buy  ma¬ 
chine*  only  from  manufacturers  who  have 
an  established  reputation. 

"If  a  motor-truck  company  has  been  in 
business  for  several  years,  or  if  its  officials 
are  men  of  known  reputation  in  the  power- 
wagon  industry,  it  is  usually  a  safe  liet  to 
buy  its  ruucluucH  especially  when  it  can 
refer  to  a  long  list  of  satisfied  customers. 
Then*  is  no  longer  the  slightest  reason  for  a 

Ekht — or  any  other  tradesman — for  not 
ling  motor  delivery.  In  nearly  every 
large  city  there  are  professional  motor¬ 
truck  operator*  who  lease  or  rent  the 
services  of  machines,  sonic  by  the  day, 
week,  or  month,  others  on  long-time  eon- 
truct*  of  from  one  lo  three  years.  And 
it  nearly  always  happens  that  the  prico 
for  such  service,  considering  t  ho  ton  lingo 
moved  and  the  miles  covered,  is  much 
cheaper  tlinn  operating  horse  wagons. 

"Thu*,  if  u  grocer  wants  to  try  out 
motor  delivery,  lie  can  lease  from  a  pro- 
ionnl.  Of  course,  tho  motor-truck 
operator  make*  a  profit,  hut  then  ho  also 
guarantee*  service,  and  lieside*  he  <  nn 
administer  n  large  iiuiiiImt  of  machines 
much  more  cheaply  in  proportion  limn  nn 
individual  concern  can  one  or  two.  There 
i*  another  way  in  which  the  up-to-dnto 
grocer  ran  have  the  benefit*  of  motor  de¬ 
livery  without  taking  (lionoeessardlitomy 
out  of  his  business  all  nl  one  timelfor  the 
purchase  of  maeliine*.  In  ninny  of  •the 
mnaller  progressive  communities  of  this 
country,  some  of  the  local  tradesmen  have 
cluhlied  together  to  buy  motor  equipment 
on  the  cooperative  plan. 

"Even  in  so  small  a  place  as  Hushvillc, 
111.,  with  a  population  of  only  2, 000,  tho 
gniccrs  are  doing  their  delivery  work 
with  two  tnotor- wagons  on  a  cooperative 


When  Everything’s  Perfume— A  poet¬ 
ical  old  shopkeeper  was  always  doing  kind 
thing*  and  saying  lovely  ones.  Ono 
spring  he  was  having,  his  shop  repainted, 
lie  told  the  pointer  to  leave  a  certain 
corner  untouched  for  the  time  being;  ho 
explained  that  the  young  people  at  that 
season  did  all  their  courting  there,  and  lie 
didn't  want  them  to  get  smudged. 

"  But."  objected  the  painter,  "  these 
young  folk*  would  be  fools  not  to  know  the 
smell  of  fresh  paint." 

“  Young  fellow."  said  the  old  shop¬ 
keeper.  "you've  never  had  a  girl,  that’s 
plain.  If  you  had.  you'd  know  that  when 
folk*  are  in  love,  everything — wet  paint 
1  ineluded — smells  like  violets  ami  roses." 
— San  Francitto  Argonaut. 

GKKAT  III. AH  SPRING  WATER. 

BOe  per  c*»e  of  «  (lw>  •lopp#rr<l  battle* 
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The  Marmon  is  a  fitting  expression 
of  the  elegant  luxury  of  modern  life 
combined  with  the  high  efficiency 
of  modern  industry.  Nothing  that 
makes  for  comfort,  convenience  or 
beauty  has  been  overlooked;  mar¬ 
velous  results  that  make  for  dura¬ 
bility,  power, economy  and  capability 
have  been  achieved. 

The  reputation  of  the  car  and  its 
makers  warrants  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  buyer  who 

#  • 

demands  the  best. 


The  Marmon  “ Thirty-Two " 

A  sensible,  logical  car  — a  car  of  moderate  size 
and  capacity,  meeting  every-  requirement  for 
touring  and  city  u*  with  the  economy  in  tire*, 
fuel  and  upkeep  bo  important  to  the  majority  of 
motorists.  Four-cylinder,  32  h.  p.  1 20- inch  wheel 
Uw.  electric  starting  and  lighting  system,  with 
body  types  to  meet  every  requirement  and  cor¬ 
responding  equipment .  Touring  Car,  $3000,  f.  o.  b. 
Indianapolis. 


Detailed  Information  on  Ke/uest 


The  Marmon  “ Forty-Eight " 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co. 

EstmUiihtJ  185/ 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Sixty  Tears  of  Successful  Manufacturing 


Six-cylinder.  48-80  h.  p..  145-inch  wheel  base— a 
large  car  with  small  car  advantages,  a  car  with 
short  turning  ability  which  eliminates  the  old 
objections  to  long  wheel  base  a  car  of  wonderful 
and  surpassing  riding  qualities;  electric  starting 
and  lighting  system,  with  body  types  to  meet 
every  requirement  and  correqxmding  equipment. 
Touring  Car.  $5°°°.  f-  o.  b.  Indianapolis. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


(No  Clinch) 


ful  ballades,  villancuss,  rondeaux,  and 
triolets.  But  none  of  these  forms  have 
entered  into  the  language.  The  sonnet, 
however,  altho  it.  has  been  condemned  by 
many  poetR  and  critics — sonneteer  was  once 
a  contemptuous  name  for  a  poet — retains 
its  hold  upon  the  affections  of  writers  and 
readers  of  verse.  The  magazines  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  print  sonnets  every 
month,  and  rant  indeed  is  the  volume  of 
verse  that  does  not  contain  exercises  in 
this  fascinating  and  difficult  manner. 
Even  The  English  Review,  that  ultru-radical 
periodical  which  publiahea  the  work  of  John 
Masefield,  W.  W.  Gibson,  and  William  H. 
Davies,  yields  to  tradition  enough  to  print 
in  a  recent  issuo  ten  sonnets  by  as  many 
different  writers.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
those  poems  are  particularly  distinguished; 
sameness  of  form  and  sameness  of  thought 
render  them  rat  her  dull  reading.  Only  one 
shows  any  striking  beauty,  and  that  one 
we  quote  below.  Mr.  Flint  has  exprest 
iHnutiful  thoughts  in  lx>autiful  phrases — ■ 
•*  chiming  in  my  soul  like  silver  gongs  "  is 
admirable.  The  spirit  of  his  poem  is  re¬ 
freshingly  joyous  nud  eminently  suited  to 
the  form  he  has  selected. 


made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 

are  built  with  extra  air-room 


It’s  the  extra  air-room  that  does 
the  work.  The  more  air-room  in 
ggj^4  your  tires  means  more  resiliency,  and 
■■■  a  greater  ability  of  the  tire  to  absorb 
'  ]  the  shock  of  the  road,  insuring  more 
^SSSmY  J  comfort  for  you  and  your  passengers 
—more  comfort  for  your  tires. 

'  *j3s  This  more  air-room  tire  does  the 
work  easily  and  will  not  strain  under 
road  usage.  The  extra  air-room  is  gained  for  you  without  less¬ 
ening  the  thickness  of  the  tread  or  weakening  the  side  walls. 

You  can  now  get  Diamond  (No  Clinch)  Tires  made  of 
Vitalized  Rubber,  with  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact,  No- 
Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection,  and.  if  you 
wish,  the  famous  Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread— at  any  of  the 


Consolation 

nr  F.  H  KI.INT 

What  If  my  life  ho  cw. t  In  barren  way*. 

Between  brick  wall*,  where  flower*  do  not  grow. 
Where  10*1  cn  hold*  of  corn  wave  not  nor  flow,] 
And  cold  unfriendly  fact*  inert  my  rbm* 

Thm>  »Ull  arc  treea  In  lxmdon:  In  the  mini 
Of  notoy  BUreU  1  meet  them  aa  I  ito. 

Dejected  ami  bewildered,  to  and  fro. 

And  my  In-art  leap*  and  with  rejolrlng  aaya: 

SUII  have  I  Rolden  book*  when-  men  have  limned 
The  flower*  of  their  aplrll  and  Ita  whir* — 

Bird*  ringing  In  the  Iwanrhe*  of  my  mind; 

And.  O  my  love,  your  Image  to  undlmmcd. 

While  chiming  In  my  aoul  like  diver  roiir* 

Your  voice  and  laughter  through  It*  alienee  wind. 


^rom  ,*1C  w>nne*  *pt  us  *°  *he  w«rk 
■B  of  a  worrier  of  sonnets.  Mr.  Herbert 
Kauffman's  ”  I’ocm*  "  Klmige  II.  Dortin 
<*o.'  arc  written  with  little  regard  for  ••OH¬ 
S'  I  vent  ion  ;  perhaps  it  would  In-  juster  to  say 
/  they  are  written  in  deliberate  defiance  of 
V  I  convention.  When  a  writer  has  striking 
/  I  new  thoughts  to  advance  this  capriciously 
1  free  writing  is  sometimes  justifiable.  But 

- 1  Mr.  Kaullman  has  no  new  message,  nor 

differewtr m the ch»nca  does  his  enthusiasm  for  profanity  and  ex- 
o iwJ^V^a!dT  clamation  points  lend  force  to  his  Kipling- 
r*Si^’,ihr^h^jie,'<he  P8flUP  didacticism.  In  his  quieter  moods 
qJ£cdLJ,iuri-«.'e'  he  writes  verse  well  worth  reading,  and  tho 
two  which  we  print  below  show  him  at  bis 
« tvo-n.  I  **  gwi  wM.ii.  he*,.  His  personification  of  Hope  is  well 
sustained,  and  except  for  tho  clumsy  ex- 
muscled  meat  "  tho  poem  called 


«fc  lun<lK'4p 
M*t  ll/>n  for  i 

the  climate  here  ia  favorable  for  the  tre 
ment  of  tuberculosis  all  year  round. 

The  Govenunen 1 1  rntnrt  ,t>te«:  '"The  t*.Un"e  which  cm-tr 
peculiar  excellence  oi  thi*  tlmi.tr  and  >li,iinr\UOm  h  tr.>m 


e  winter 


out  tlw  tvMe  „ 

The  miie-hi*h  altitude  ha*  much  to  do  with  keeping  tummer  dan  !] ■ 
here  pJcatunt  and  ni«hl.  d»l.*M(nlly  cool.  Thi.  aititwrf*.  loo.  ■*  a  ' 

to*  help  In  the  trwtmem  of  tube  re  ulori*.  Suttoee.  ,hn.  that  altitude  T*°  -oJd  p 
•ncrruMs  the  vitality  by  addin*  to  it-  white  torpuacie*  and  by  bring-  Pt*»  to 
to*  the  Wood  pleasure  ot  a  lubercuiori*  patient  to  Out  ol  a  pervi  ««-»*'  l«r  U, 
m  full  health.  o«y.  and  u 

The  environment  here  i.  beautiful-on  arid  de«rt:  *nmnd  to  emvreri  DOCTORS 
with  herbtft  and  is  wooded  Kir  town  and  hcavdr  «  ><xfed  back  to.  creat  * m;->r 
wards  th*  mountains.  Reauuful  *ce»rry;  food  roads.  Silver  CUy  culowt  culm 
U  a  modem  town  ol  4000  wuh  well-Mr<k«d  scorns  and  mty  fnr.tr-  can  be  obtai 
n.rnw  <ri  telephone*,  ^cciric  lights,  food  water.  eic..-r*ached  via  deoce  by  m 
Ssinu  Fe  or  Rock  ItUiad  and  Southern  Pacific.  Ibr  g^snfi 
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“  Courage  "  is  excellent.  It  is  a  little  too 
long,  perhaps,  but  it  is  effective  preaching. 


Trucks 


ational  Motor 

Proved  by  Years  of  Successful  Sen-ice 

,’r  Saurer  'ttS*  Hev 


4  cents  per  ton-mile 

Ten  of  our  trucks  are  owned  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  who  unquestionably  under¬ 
stand  transportation  machinery.  During  1909-10 
they  bought  four  of  our  trucks  —  saving  33 %% 
in  transportation  cost— then  they  bought  the  rest 
of  the  ten.  Their  exclusive  use  of  our  trucks 
proves  their  confidence. 

These  trucks  are  operated  with  full  load  capa¬ 
city  24  hours  each  day,  and  here  are  the  figures : 

104  to  120  miles  each  24  hours  per  truck 

80,000  pounds  of  freight  per  day  per  truck 

Two  days’  work  for  each  work  day;  yet  up¬ 
keep  remains  only  4  cents  per  ton-mile. 

Each  round  trip,  from  the  works  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Eddystone  is  over  26  miles. 

Load — 5  tons  going,  5  tons  on  the  return 
2  round  trips  in  each  1 2  hours 
4  round  trips  in  each  24  hours 
40  tons  per  day  per  truck 

This  story  is  but  half  told— let  us  tell  you  the  rest 

International  Motor  Company 

r.nunl  Oficr* :  Brosdwsy  ***  «7th  St  Nrw  York  Works :  Allentown  Pa  ;  Plainfield  N  J 

- - -  Sale*  and  Service  New  York  Chicsgo.  Philadelphia  - - 

RoMno.  Cleveland.  C:m  —ad.  Biflalc.  lulmno-e,  Nmifc  Put*-  S'  5 

A.  I  _V\  boreh.  St  Louts,  Atlanta.  EMM  OV*  ■*■£•*  Mlnneapoli.  / 
psiA  \  S  Paul.  San  haarisC*.  Los  Ancrit*.  *  aah.»««on.  Albany  / 


Hope 

Bv  HlUIR  KACTFliAS 

I  heard  the  walls  of  grief  and  shame 
When  I*rlara*s  wall.  were  wrapt  In  flame; 
I  stood  within  the  Porum 
When  Vandal  ax  and  Gothic 
Battered  the  pride  from  Caw*  face; 
When  Plague’s  foul  legions  flUed  the  Seine 
With  corpse*.  and  Uwiank  the  plain 
Of  France,  from  Paris  to  Lorraine; 

When  Flanders  fell  before  the  siege 
That  made  the  Spanish  flend  her  Ilcgc; 
When  werwolves  wrought  a  guillotine 
For  Louts  and  his  fragile  queen; 

•Two*  1  who  staged  anew  the  scene. 
Twin  I  who  wiped  away  the  scars 
And  sot  Che  heaven  with  fresh  stars. 


Courage 

Hr  Hmibkut  KarmiAN 

’TU  not  because  of  muscled  meal 
Wo  place  men  In  the  master's  seat ; 

Wo  do  not  reckon  toughened  -thew. 

Nor  brood,  nor  creed,  nor  hulk,  nor  hue. 
The  force  with  which  the  anvil  rings. 

Nor  rare  how  hard  the  hammer  swings; 
The  might  In  brawn,  the  strength  In  bone. 
Can  never  servo  success,  alone; 

Think  you  iwas  Spartan  steel  and  skill 
That  saved  Greece  from  the  Persian  will? 
Think  you  Iloratlun  won  the  day 
And  held  the  bridge  through  nlruhle  play 
Of  sword?  Or  when  all  Kuropc  lay 
Cringing  beneath  Napoleon  s  sway. 

Twos  I  letter  guns  and  cannon-balls 
That  swept  (lie  Acids  and  crumblrd  walls? 
All  tliat  was  splendid  In  every  age 
Was  written  by  valor  on  history's  page. 
Giants  In  pigmy  guise. 

Prophets  with  groping  eyes; 

What  matter  sight  or  *Jic 
When  men  build  to  the  aides? 

What  matter  numbers.  >* 

If  we  disdain  our  fears? 


Here,  by  n  more  experienced  poet,  is  a 
poem  that  hag  no  lesson  whatever.  Il  lias, 
however,  a  charming  old-fashioned  senti¬ 
ment  and  it  illustrates  the  mysterious  and 
enduring  affinity  of  wild  nature  and  the 
human  heart.  We  take  it  from  The 
Independent. 

The  Dittany 

Bt  Madison  Oawaiw 

The  scent  of  dittany  was  hot. 

Its  smell  Intcnslfled  the  heat: 

Into  his  brain  It  seemed  to  beat 
With  memories  of  a  day  forgot. 

When  she  wslki-l  with  him  through  the  wheat. 
And  noon  was  heavy  with  the  heat. 

Again  her  eyes  gazed  Into  his 
With  all  their  maiden  tendrrnrea; 

Again  the  fragrance  of  her  drew 

Hwoonod  on  his  sense*;  and.  with  Miss. 

Again  ho  fell  her  heart’s  cares* 

Full  of  a  timid  tenderness. 


What  of  that  spray  she  plucked  and  gave? 
The  spray  or  this  wild  dittany. 

Whose  scent  brought  lack  to  memory 
A  something  lost,  beyond  the  grave. 

He  knew  now  what  It  meant,  ah  me! 

That  spray  of  withered  dittany. 

How  many  things  be  had  forgot! 

Par.  lovely  things  he’d  flung  away-. 

And  where  was  Love  now?  Who  would  say? 

The  dittany,  whose  scent  was  hot 
Spoke  to  his  heart:  and.  old  and  gray. 
Through  the  lone  land  he  went  his  way. 
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Athletic 
Union  Suit 


V  Licensed  Under 

Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

The  perfection  of  summer  under¬ 
wear  comfort.  Crotch  is  closed 
os  in  a  pair  of  drawers.  No 
edges  or  surplus  material  SjR 
to  draw  and  imtate  the 
skm.  Front  and  rear  | 
openings  separate.  Isj 
Can't  gap  in  the  seat. 

Made  of  best  materials. 

Light,  airy,  roomy.  The  I 
only  garment  of  this  style  I,  . 
licensed  under  the  Klosed-  1  . 
Krotch  patents.  $|  up.  U 
If  not  carried  by  your  dealer.  >1  | 
he  can  secure  from  us.  V 

Other  fumialungs  bearing  the  \ 

1  Jfi£>scn{&nx]  \| 
\  »>*  of  quality  include  , 


away  with  suspenders  and  belU 


!  mug  a  Magruinr  prints  the  following 
1  drama.  The  pic  tun*  of  the  beach  at 
it  it*  Hplemlidly  drawn,  and  the  wholo 
ii  it*  an  excellent  example  of  forceful 


Adopt  the  only 
practical  and  hygienic 
of  holding  your  trousei 


WEAR 

Stanford  “HIP-FIT 

lio-wts 

r^orle-fs  Mil  IrlU-fiv^  Kflext  tut 


Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 


itiwfaetion  Guarani 

or  Money  Ref  untied 


<-nipFIT 


SAMUEL  CABOT 
7  Oli.er  Street 


Manf*.  CKe 


Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson  Bianchi's 
"•  'v  *>«*  "  Gabrielle.  and  Other  Poems  ” 
(Duffidd  &  Co.)  is  full  of  musical  and 
highly  colored  verse,  but  is  lacking  in  va- 
ri.  ty  and  lias  some  grave  errors  of  taste. 
Th.  poem  which  we  give  below  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  collection;  its  theme  is  trite, 
but  the  lines  are  beautifully  made  and  givo 
an  impression  of  sincerity. 

A  Wanderer's  Song 

Bt  Mahtm*  Gilbert  Dickinson  Bianciii 

Once  more  to  see  familiar  stars. 

L°ok  down  through  friendly  tr..* — 

Once  more  to  feel  the  heart  of  youth 
With  May  acrowi  the  rail 
Once  more  to  aoe  the  hyacinth 
Pro*  upward  through  the  gnus. 

To  hear  the  plow-boy  s  tunel.**  song 
Above  the  furrows  pass. 

In  <1  reams  the  willows  silver  along  the  rising 
htfcami* 

■Iream.  the  shining  valley  puts  on  her  spring- 
tide  shams! 


Once  more  to  breathe  the  lilac  plumea 
In  gusts  of  April  rain— 

To  llngir  with  the  violet* 

In  a  forgotten  lane: 

tince  more  to  reach  the  low  green  stilo 
I'pon  show  gentle  sod 
TlHmc  larilir  travelers  said  farewell— 

And  fared  them  forth  to  God. 

In  drams  the  .May-while  trances  tin-  nights  aero* 
thorn. 

In  drams  the  voice  of  Hprlngtlme  U  calling,  call¬ 
ing  met 

I VI  give  the  dawns  of  almond  bloom. 

The  orange  and  the  row*— 

The  misty  olive  terrace* 

Of  shadowy  rvpow*— 

I  d  give  Uio  nightingale  and  palm 
And  wander-joys  like  them*- 
Just  U»  go  bark  to  spring’s  old  t hn.lt 
And  old  Inflnlllra. 

dr-ams  my  hiarl  Is  straying  with  May  across 

•  ams  my  heart  aud  May  are  one  In  vagrant 
I'Staalra! 


The  First  Tryat 

Bt  Jamiw  B.  Kknyon 

I  .the  whispering  shadows  of  the  night. 

■  r.  the  gray  dunes  show  wan  against  the  sky. 

ir  long  roller  curls  Its  yellow  foam 
•  half-strangled  sands,  he  »tnn<ls  nt  gate. 

I  »rt  is  sick  with  doubt,  and -painfully 
<  .ir  Is  bent  to  catch  the  hushed,  sweet  noise 
Ul  tignt  feet  hastening  toward  him.  Sudden  fears 
Cliiteh  at  his  throat,  while  fancy,  chilled  and  weak. 
Plagues  him  with  nameless  pangs.  There  in  tho 
dark 

One  Mg  star  burns  like  an  unwinking  eye. 
Mocking  his  vigil.  Somewhere,  far  away, 

A  dog  bays  maddeningly,  and  all  his  soul 
Hangs  on  the  torture  of  that  instant  when 
From  the  dim  tower  the  bell’s  first  note  shall  lioom 
Its  hrasm  signal.  Hollow  winds  arise 
Mingled  of  flame  and  frost:  hope  flickers  low. 

As  falls  the  breathlcw  moment :  till  at  last 
The  long-awaited  stroke  which,  ere  It  dies. 
Shudders  Into  a  little  sound  of  joy. 

Then  outstretched  hands  that  glimmer  through 
the  dusk. 

Pale  robes  that  flutter  near,  a  happy  cry 
Quenched  in  a  tremulous  sob — and  aU  Is  well! 
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come  the  meat,  big  majority  of  troubles,  the  one*  that  are  conquered 
by  the  real  rubber  that  goe*  into  hand-made  Kelly-Springtield  tire*. 

KELLY -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY.  229  W.  57th  St..  New  York 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ASTOR  HOUSE 

TN  Boston  the  tearing  down  of  an  old 
1  landmark  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sac¬ 
rilege.  but  in  New  York  nearly  everything 
must  give  way  to  economic  pressure.  In 
the  metropolis  dividends  are  usually  the 
first  consideration,  and  the  people  who 
pull  down  old  buildings  excuse  themselves 
by  saying  tliat  while  from  a  sentimental 
standpoint  it  is  rather  bad  to  see  places  of 
historic  interest  wiped  out  of  existence, 
then-  is  a  gain  of  architectural  beauty  in 
the  erection  of  modem  buildings.  One  by 
one  a  gnat  many  New  York  landmarks 
have  passed,  and  now  we  learn  that  the  old 
Astor  House  is  soon  to  he  tom  down.  The  | 
old  hotel  has  an  interesting  history,  some 
of  which  is  told  in  the  New  York  Nun. 

There  are  probably  more  history,  tradi¬ 
tion.  tragedy,  and  comedy  associated  with 
the  weather-stained,  gray-stoned  old  Astor 
House  than  with  any  other  old  building  in 
New  York.  Shortly  after  the  Itevolution- 
ary  War  Kufus  King,  once  Minister  to 
England,  hod  his  Colonial  homestead  and 
garden  on  the  plot  where  the  Astor  House 
now  stands.  One  of  his  neighbors  was 
Cornelius  Roosevelt,  of  whom  Colonel 
Roosevelt  is  a  direct  lineal  duarendant. 

John  Jacob  Astor.  the  founder  of  the 
Astor  family  in  America,  bought  the  bouse 
and  ground  from  King,  and  while  he  lived 
there  entertained  all  the  authors  and 
scholars  of  the  day.  He  lwught  up  all  of 
the  block  between  Vesey  and  Barclay 
Streets,  and  in  the  early  30'm  derided,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  some  conservative  old 
Knickcrln»ckere.  to  errot  there  the  finest 
hotel  on  the  western  continent. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  July  4. 1834, 
end  beneath  it  was  buried  a  silver  casket 
containing  copies  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  day  previous,  a  silver  tablet,  and  a , 
full-length  portrait  of  Lafayette,  who  was 
a  mighty  popular  figure  in  this  country 
even  at.  that  date. 

It  took  three  years  to  erect  the  building, 
and  the  original  cost  was  $70.(K)C).  The 
opening  ceremony  was  presided  over  by 
Mayor  Cornelius  W.  I^awrenee. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  America 
where  during  the  march  of  years  so  many 
celebrities  from  every  field  of  endeavor 
have  gathered.  There  have  been  murder, 
theft,  and  suicide  between  those  grim 
stone  walls.  Some  of  the  bitterest  political 
campaigns  of  American  history  have  been 
planned  there. 

A  year  after  the  place  was  opened  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne  and  Charles  Dickens 
registered  then1,  and  only  a  few  months 
later  Washington  Irving  spent  several 
weeks  there  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Civil  War  excepting  William 
H.  Taft  has  had  at  least  one  meal  in  the 
Astor  IIous^  In  the  parlors  upstairs  the 
campaigns  ol  Henry  Clay.  Zachary  Taylor, 
and  Winfield  Scott  were  organized.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  who  in  1841  edited  Graham's 
Magazine,  dropt  into  the  Astor  House  daily 
to  pick  up  news. 

On  the  Astor  steps  Louis  Kossuth  bade 
adieu  to  America,  and  the  late  King  Ed- 


AN  ELECTRIC  TRUCK 

Can  Go  Anywhere 

It  isn't  prohibited  from  entering  docks,  warehouses  or  other  places 
where  lire  underwriters'  rules  forbid  inflammatory  material. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  of  an  “Electric”  truck.  There  are 
many  others  and  business  men  everywhere  are  recognizing  them,  just 
as  the  large  majority  of  electric  vehicle  manufacturers  have  recognized 
the  superiority  of 

The  4“IiXl6e’  Batteries 

-r*®c“,  "WOt",  "iNNlMtfK* 

Designed  and  perfected  bv  the  most  experienced  battery  engineers  who 
have  carefully  considered  the  sen-ice  requirements  of  the  “Electric.” 

Built  by  the  oldest  battery  maker  in  the  country  in  the  largest  plant  in 
the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacturing  of  storage  batteries. 

The  worth  of  "ErfbC"  batteries  has  been  demonstrated,  proved 
beyond  question,  in  dependable  service  in  all  types  of  electric  vehicles, 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions. 

The  people  who  buy  the  most  oatterics  arc  the  best  judges  of  the 
best  battery  to  use. 

Whether  you  own — or  intend  purchasing — an  electric  pleasure  car. 
delivery  wagon  or  truck,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  four"  Extt>C  ” 
Batteries. 

Our  interesting  publications  on  request. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 
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1888  PHILADELPHIA 

Kcw  Yo»k  Bonon  Chkajo  Si.  lx-jl*  C><  eland  Attala 
Detru*  Lot  Anjeki  San  FranuKo  Seattle  Purttad,  Ore.  Tu 

Uae  the  "  EXtoe  "  Battery  for  Cm  Car 
Starting,  Electric  Lighting  or  Ignition 


Kelly-  Springfield 
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ward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis,  bowed  from  those  steps  to 
the  crowd?.  Thackeray  passed  in  and  out 
of  the  hotel  entrance,  and  down  those  steps 
P.  T.  Barnum  escorted  Jenny  Lind  to  her 
coach,  and  Macready  followed. 

The  old  registers,  preserved  through  | 
the  generations,  show  the  names  of  about 
all  the  1. -ading  figures  in  American  history 
of  the  time.  The  signature  of  Fenimoro 
Cooper  is  there,  as  are  those  of  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  Margaret  Fuller.  Peter  Parley.  John 
Burroughs.  Fitz-Jamus  O’Brien,  and  George 
Arnold. 

Walt  Whitman  used  to  sit  by  tho  hour 
on  the  Astor  House  stoop  basking  himself 
in  the  sun.  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  regular 
gui«t.  Fanny  Klssler,  the  dancer,  who 
seventy  years  ago  introduced  “La  Taren- 
telle,”  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  house. 

In  the  old  ballroom  many  of  the  finest 
social  events  of  New  York  life  were  held. 


KREG 

PECANS 


Selected  Paper 

MimnfflffPS  Shell  Pecans 

'  .  -  '  iNeMlktfy.KIt 

f  \  f’%  w  '.a*  Ik.  »*rowii  ru:» 

ucg*.  ihm  -k.ii-1 
;  .*nlvnaii«l  Ha 

IMMaBT  TT  —a—  I  allcat  *Uh  drltflotu 

golden  goodie* 

Don't  buy  meats  during  the  hoi  summer  month*.  Krri 
Pr<  »rv*  used  in  soup*  **l*d*«  takes,  mar* roots*,  king*, 
kv  ctrima.  gartaUhing.  and  si  mo*  every  form  of  «lr**ci i 
provide  more  non  rub  mr  at  and  arc  altogether  more 


TV*  •uf>ydj  to  Uan.«*4.  u  ~  ocrl.arg*  la  Georg*  ar.  M  fU  ia 

fail  Uwi.*f.  W*  ar«  <fmni  th«*e  suit  now  stuii'ly  to  la* 

%*nd»r*  |W<*.  **d  th»  to  prsAnldy  the  ft 'it  aciMualtj 

***f  had  to  wear*  Uirsu.  **  thrir  mipimisl  hM  lias  bs*« 
toifwly  contend  to  ■  few  fa***  gluts t»  In  Ike  la  ger  *41**.  *1 
4eceAe41f  lurf  fitfH  W*  Urs  only  *»  of  Ih*  Vlb  pari- 
age*  to  offer.  «e  r,*04  readily  of  lV*r  V»  rfestof* 

**4  aurw  fys***.  *m»%  *•  wo  *vi*rt  to  Isdl*  a  big  ervp  •*»! 
fall.  W*  want  U  U|.«  to  uuUisli  cat  Usds 

W*  ar*  laeUglae  »»iV  nrk  laliul  •Vtfaaeat  aa  atomrtl**  lain* 
»  4  rrarter  WVU*  tfc*  auU  may  h*  readily  enrkmt  In  ill* 

Vaa4.  ih*  mriir  Uiagt  forth  th«  kero# l  •!**•  *a4  rleaa 
Order*  win  be  E1W4  as  rare  I*  #4  Head  to  by  fust*] 

Draft,  or  Cberk  for  bib  par  hag*  del. ter. 4  by  rarrot 


Challenges  comparison  with 
any  other  known  mineral 
water  in  the  world  on  its 
record  of  results. 


HE  -MADE-  FLORIDA 


\\I  HEN  Henry  M.  Flagler.  famous  for  1 
•  *  hie  .work  in  developing  the  re¬ 
source*  of  Florida,  waa  fourteen  he  left  the 
home  of  his  father,  a  poor  Presbyterian 
minister,  in  a  village  in  Ontario  County. 

New  York,  and  went  to  a  little  town  in  Doable  Grip 

Ohio,  whore  he  was  glad  to  take  a  job  aa  M£AI  AND 

clerk  in  a  general  store  at  five  dollars  a  ATTRACTIVE 

week.  When  he  died  the  other  day  at 

West  Palm  Beach  he  waa  rated  as  one  of 

the  ten  or  twelve  richest  men  in  the  coqn-  asa*.***  can 

try.  Tho  tangible  compensations  for  _  "u"‘ 

weighing  coffee  and  sugar,  measuring  §»!«».»«« 

calico,  and  cranking  molasses  faucets  did 

not  enable  young  Flagler  to  enjoy  many 

popular  ptoMM,  but  his  experience  bo-  ™™rrunAt« 

hind  the  counter  gave  him  the  foundation  «  p  a  at/-. 

for  his  business  education.  While  there  he  I 

acquired  a  sense  of  commercial  values  and  ^ 

learned  the  rudiments  of  business.  Tho  jr 

story  of  his  success  in  the  oil  loudness  and  g 

later  as  a  railroad  builder  is  told  in  the  Now  W^tL 

York  Tribune:  /tuIM  I 


Ocde  lo-dar-  »••<«  iSc  U»  ..mpU  packaS*. 
KREG  PECAN  CO,  WUliamsport.  P 


Dr.  Roberts  Professor  Emerltui  of  Ma- 
Bartholow  tcria  Medics,  General 
Therapeutics,  etc.,  Jeffer¬ 
son  College,  Philadelphia, 
said  in  “Practical  Treaties 
on  Materia  Medic*  and 
Therapeutics,"  1899,  that 
Buffalo  LithiaWW'con- 
tains  well-defined  traces  of 
llthla  and  U  alkalioc  It 
hu  been  used  with  great 
adranuge  in  gouty,  rheu¬ 
matic  and  rend  affection*.” 

Dr.  Richmond,  Va,  ex-Preel- 

George  Ben  dent  Southern  Surgical  end 
Johnaton  Gynecological  Aisocia- 

tion,  ex-Preiident  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia,  and 
Professor  of  Gynecology 
and  Abdominal  Surgery, 
Medical  College  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  tayat  “When  lithia 
i*  indicated,  1  prescribe 
Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in 
preference  to  the  (alts  of 
lithia,  because  it  is  thera¬ 
peutically  superior  tola bo- 
ratory  preparations  of 
lithia,  lithia  tablets,  etc." 

Edward  M.  University  of  Vienna, 

Eidhcrr,  Chicago,  111.,  declares:  "I 

M.D,Ph.D,  hare  found  Buffalo  Lithia 
Ch.D,Ph.G.  Water  of  undoubted  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  treatment  of 
Uric  Acid  Gravel,  Chronic 
Rheumatism  and  Gout." 


Paper  Clip 

AH  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


l”  BICYCLES 

Af«  tqutppr*  with  punt  tor*  • 
|M«»*ftl«e-a  Umiwteri  roller  chains, 
imported  MnylUh  *|ir«w In. 

r.*n  lull  frathrrwrlglst  *trrl  mud 
guards. imported  lit* tn i»t on  t*«t ids. 
n.  tor  *t>lr  swldku.  Ur*  and  g  rl|- 
Wfl  other  <1s»t itutot  (ratiairi 
;  ppomm yd  by  no  oilier  tiUvrle. 


hr  World's  Hose 
I«nprt»v«ri  Imtory  method*  and 
crratly  Inrrraard  output  for 
iqIJ  rnafUr  u*  to  make  a  mar 
ivtoai  new  prire  oft*.  Somr 
thlna  t*rr  to  tin*  f.rwt 

intftliaewr*  of  iuij  models  In 
cmli  town.  Write  us  today. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

ipUktmi  a  ml  in  «4mn<#,  to 
*ny  V+M>.  anywhrrr  In  tU 
tinted  State*,  and  Prepay  il* 
freight.  Wc  cmly  ask  >ou  to 
e tannine  and  try  rite  '  Ranger'4 
utikouJ  Oitnl  rtf* *tr  lo  WMtf 
bi^k  of  buying  any  other  bicytlt. 

,  >’  FREE  TRIAL  S.->*SSS 

F  Manger"  bkyclt.  Sot  a  ten!  cotl  to  >110  U 
4u  keep  11  after  rirting  ft  for  10  day*  and 
it  to  e%*ery  tewt.  Out  "Ranger*  bkwlra  are  of 
ti  quality,  hand k> me  apieni*?ve  and  low  i>tlca 
•»e  wilJ.na  to  ahi|»  to  you  ortfstid.  for  your  e*. 
n  and  trial,  aiaj  leave  it  eniUely  to  you  w!ietL«-i  >on 


In  that  ston*  Mr.  l<mrn«-«l  a  Mr 
<le*l.  In  the  cellar  there  wb»  a  keg  nf  II 
brandy,  which  waa  a  veritable  magician**  1 1 
keg.  in  the  neighborhood  there  w.-re  thrr'e  W 
M>|Mtmte  communities — English,  (icnnaii*.  B 
and  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Out  of  that  B 
little  keg  the  English  bought  brandy  j»t  S4  ■ 
a  gallon,  the  Germans  paid  SI  .'*>  a  gallon.  1 
and  the  spirits  were  sold  to  the  Pransyl-  " 
vania  Dutch  for  what  the  clrrloi  or  the 
proprietor  could  get.  “That  keg  taught  t‘mu 
me  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  every  thing  ”»■ 
offered  for  sale,"  said  Mr.  Flagler,  in  telling 
the  story.  LQ 

The  young  clerk  worked  hard  and  saved  ™* 
his  money,  but  he  never  earned  more  than  «-•» 
8400  a  year  while  he  was  employed  by  }£*, 
others.  Flagler  continued  to  save,  and 
when  he  had  aeeumulat.-d  a  little  money 
he  moved  to  B*-llevue.  a  small  place  in  the  “jj 
next  county,  and  went  into  the  grain  busi-  in 
ness.  John  D.  Rockefeller  wa*  then  a  grain  cm 
and  produce  commission  merchant  in 
Cleveland  and  Flagler  made  consignments 
to  him. 

Flagler  started  a  distillcrv' — bo  always  >o^i 
(explained  that  the  business  was  considered  !  Ml 


Voluminous  Medical  Testi¬ 
mony  on  request.  For  sale  by 
the  general  drug  and  mineral 
water  trade. 
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thoroughly  respectable  in  those” day*  and  1 
that  he  gave  it  up  because  of  his  religious 
scruples.  He  made  about  $50,000  in 
Bellevue,  and  went  to  Saginaw,  Mich., 
where  he  entered  the  salt  trade.  In  three 
years  he  lost  his  money  and  o'Wed  about 
$50,000.  He  managed  to  borrow  enough 
to  pay  his  debts  and  went  to  Cleveland, 
where  ho  started  in  the  grain  commission 
business.  That  was  in  the  OO’s.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  his  brother  William,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Andrews,  an  Englishman,  had  started 
an  oil  refinery  at  Cleveland,  and  when  it 
was  decided  to  build  a  second  refinery. 
Flagler  borrowed  $100,000  from  Stephen 
Harkness,  who  was  related  to  him  by  mar- 
riuge,  and  Flagler  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Rockefeller,  Andrews  &  Flagler. 
Tho  business  developed  rapidly,  and  in 
1870  the  partnership  was  closed  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  formed. 

Tho  company  was  capitalised  at  81.000.- 
(XX)  at  first,  hut  when  the  concerns  of  Lock¬ 
hart,  Frew  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Charles  Pratt  &  Co.,  were  bought,  tho 
capitul  stock  was  increased  to  $3,500,000, 
and  then  to  $70,000,000.  Mr.  Flagler  was 
one  of  tho  main  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  vast  oil  industry,  which  later  was 
considered  a  menace  to  business  and  which 
was  dissolved  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Flagler  always  maintained 
that  there  was  no  "fre«zinjr-out "  process 
in  tho  building  up  of  tho  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  and  that  the  men  who  demanded 
cash  instead  of  stock  when  they  sold  their 
refineries  were  the  ones  who  cried  loudest 
against  the  Oil  Trust. 

Tho  State  of  Florida  owes  to  Henry  M. 
Flagler  more  than  to  any  other  man  the 
nipid  development  that  it  has  enjoyed 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  A 
few  Northerners  seeking  relief  from  the 
rigors  of  winter  had  gone  there  from  time 
to  time  after  the  clow*  of  the  Civil  War,  ami 
there  were  a  few  small  hotels.  In  the  late 
SO’h  Flagler  saw  that  the  country  could  lie 
developed,  and  he  ret  about  to  do  it.  He 
built  at  St.  Augustine  the  Ponce  do  Leon 
and  the  Alcazar  hotels  and  inoreaxsl  tho 
railroad  facilities.  The  new  hotels  were 
then  considered  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
since  they  were  opened  there  have  l>een 
few  to  excel  them,  even  in  the  great  cities. 
He  built  other  hotels  and  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railroad,  and  finally  constructed 
the  extension  of  that  railroad  from  the  main* 
land  over  the  keys  to  Key  West. 

Key  Wost,  the  southern  terminal,  is  the 
most  southern  city  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  way  of  tho  Florida  Keys  is  I (XI  miles 
from  the  mainland.  The  project  to  con¬ 
struct  a  railroad  across  these  keys  was 
smiled  at  at  first,  and  it  was  not  decided 
upon  definitely  until  after  years  of  careful 
study.  Nearly  six  miles  of  the  wonderful 
railroad  are  constructed  on  concrete  arches 
that  span  tho  deep  water  between  Long 
Key  and  Conch  Key.  The  completion  of 
the  road  brought  Havana  within  ninety 
miles  of  railroad  transportation  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Flagler’s  work  in  Florida  was  recently 
referred  to  as  follows:  "It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  mere  figures  can  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Flagler’s  work. 
He  has  spent  $41,000,000  in  Florida — that 
is.  his  investment  in  incorporated  enter¬ 
prise  amounts  to  that,  divided  roughly 
as  follows:  Eighteen  million  dollars  in  the 
old  railroads,  including  the  development  of 
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THE  TRUCK  TRIUMPHANT 

The  Federal  Truck  Has 

Never  Been  An  Experiment 

The  Federal  truck  was  not  offered  for  sale  until  its  power,  its 

ath,  its  durability,  its  economy,  its  success  had  been  scien- 
V  demonstrated. 

The  fact  that  there  are  in  operation  today  iooo  Federal 
trucks  of  the  original  Federal  design  demonstrates  the  scientific 
soundness  of  that  original  Federal  design. 

The  Federal  was  the  first  successful  truck  designed,  built  and  sold 
by  a  company  organized  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  trucks. 

How  Federal  Trucks  have  “stood  up” 


Here  is  the  history  ol  the  first  five 
Federal  trucks  wc  built: 

The  first  Federal  truck  is  neither  in 
the  scrap  heap  nor  in  the  relic  room. 
It  is  in  operation  as  a  pick-up  car  for 


It  is  in  operation  as  a  pick-up  car  lor 
the  Federal  factory  today.  It  is  still 
averaging  75  miles  per  day,  carrying 

acapicity  loads, 
h  The  second  Federal  truck  built  and 

t  by  Beecher, 
paper  dealers, 
xated  daily  by  that 


Federal  truck  built  and 
the  first  sold  was  boug 
Peck  tit  Lewis,  w  hokn.il 
and  it  is  still  operated 
company. 

The  second  Federal  truck  sold 
bought  by  the  L.  Bemb  Floral  Com¬ 
pany,  and  is  still  operated  daily  by 
that  company. 

The  third  Federal  truck  sold  was 
bought  by  the  fire  department  of 
T upelo,  Mia*.,  and  is  still  in  operation. 

The  fourth  Federal  truck  sold  was 
bought  by  the  Portland  Railway, 


Light  and  Power  Company,  who  are 
not  only  still  operating  that  truck, 
but  on  the  showing  of  that  truck  have 
since  bought  seven  more  Federal 
trucks. 

We  have  never  had  to  rc-build  a 
Federal. 

Wc  have  never  had  to  replace  a 
Federal. 

Wc  have  never  had  a  serious  inter¬ 
ruption  or  complaint  of  Federal  Serv¬ 
ice— with  1000  Fcdcrals  in  hourly- 
operation. 

That  record  is  unique— also,  we 
believe,  conclusive  evidence. 

We  wperimented  before  we  sold  n 
single  Federal,  and  1 000  Federal 
owners  are  satisfied  because  w-c  sold 
them  a  scientific  success. 

Write  for  the  Federal  Blue  Book 
of  Traffic. 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,  Dept.  K,  Detroit,  Mich 


let 


THE  HOST  USEFUL  ARTICLE 
FOI  ANY  OUTING  OR  ABOUT 
THE  HOME  IS  A 

PSTEAMER 

rug  w 

Fof  BUtofnuUhin— dfivmi  1 
canoern*  -  yachl.fU 

* 

.TQoda.tbr  ktanrr ;  to 
the  d«.  the  Aovmttd'fl 
roo«n.  the  him  Dock;  for 
Ail  thc»e  they  mrr 
ahrar* farted. 

prmt*  O*  birthday  tbry  mill  be  bicKly 
Waled.  M»4e  of  toe*  wool  to  color - 

br  ooe  of  the  oktoi  iMwf»ctwwi  tn  New  fiat 
L  Mo®ryfrtatH»rddaotawtl^rd..Wtwl  for  Book 

E  m  color*  SaW  pro^Ar  •  Anted  cvrryvshrrr 

NiraDs  t  U 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 

Buy  a  pair  of  Light  weights 
for  summer  wear,  weight 
but  2  ounces. 

There  Is  eaw?  and  comfort  In  the 
«lidii\p  back  Price  so  cenl*. 
from  any  dealer  or  the  factory. 
Signed  guarantee  on  each  pair 
Tb.  C.  A.  Edgarton  Mf*.  Co. 
*01  M.in  S«.  Shirley.  M— 
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towns;  $10,000,000  in  the  Key  West  ex¬ 
tension;  $12,000,000  in  hotels,  and  $1,000,- 
000  in  steamboat  and  outside  enterprises. 
This  sum  does  not  include  his  charities, 
churches,  and  divers  donations,  for  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  lias  kept  the  figures. 
The  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  tho 
counties  exclusively  reached  by  the  Flagler 
roads  has  increased  over  $50,000,000  since 
he  l>cgan.  And  there  are  to-day  only  about 
25,000  acres  under  cultivation  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  out  of  a  total  of  about  3.500.000 
acres  now  available  for  such  cultivation. 
Flagler  has  .-made"  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida. 


as  a  Watch 


Don’t  let  them 

^  age  before  their 
time — don’t  let 
them  stay  travel 
stained  and 
shabby, outer 
surface  crack¬ 
ed,  rubber  de¬ 
teriorated  and 
lifeless. 

Keep  Your  Tire*  Trim, 

smart,  new  looking— young,  with 


HOW  EVERS  GOT  HIS  START 


The  Vest  Pocket 


IX  the  spring  of  1902  the  .“Cuban 
Giants"  were  billed  to  play  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  gameatTroy,  and  the  local  club's  short¬ 
stop.  a  boy  named  I*ugh.  failed  to  turn  up. 
Manager  "Lew"  Bacon.  finding  himself 
"in  a  hole"  for  an  infielder,  asked  if  John 
Evers  was  in  the  grand-stand,  and.  as  luck 
would  have  it,  John  happened  to  be 
"Johnny-on-the-8pot."  If  Evers  had  been 
absent  that  afternoon,  maybe  he  would 
•till  In*  working  in  a  collar  factory,  where  he 

he  broke  into 
As  it  was.  he  gave  a 


KODAK 


Your  waten  is,  no  doubt, 
as  accurate  as  the  family 
clock,  and  more  convenient 
because  always  with  you. 

A  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is 
as  accurate  as  cameras  of  ten 
times  its  bulk,  and  more  con¬ 
venient  because  you  can  have 
it  always  with  you. 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  pic¬ 
tures  arc  1>4  x  2'A  inches, 
and  so  sharp  that  they  can 
be  enlarged  to  any  reason¬ 
able  size.  Let  your  dealer 
show  you. 

cat  aloe  ur  ftrr  at  th r  drains, 
vi  h  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER.  N.  V..  Th,  Kodak  Co ». 


was  employed  at  the  ti 
profetwional  baseball 
creditable  account  of  himself.  and  llncon 
had  him  play  in  several  other  exhibition 
garni**  before  the  n<gu!ar  league  season 
began.  I*ugh  arrived  the  day  Iwforc  the 
opening  game,  and  Ever*  was  sent  to  right 
field,  hut  the  future  "King  of  the  Keystone 
Base"  was  not  destined  to  slay  in  the  out¬ 
field.  INigh  did  not  play  my  well,  nnd 
Ever*  wa*  made  the  regular  short -»l op.  Tho 
new  manager  of  the  Chicago  Cub*  tells  hi* 
own  story  in  an  interview  with  a  New  York 
Ertning  Telegram  reporter: 

So  that  it  may  be  understood  that  it  was 
not  a  sort  of  haphazard  guess  on  t  he  part  of 
Bacon  in  asking  me  to  play,  it  is  ncocssmiy 
for  me  to  explain  that  previously  I  had  Iteen 
playing  semiprofessional  ball  in  and  near 
Troy  on  Sundays. 

I  was  the  manager,  captain,  and  financial 
backer  of  a  team  of  youngsters.  Homo  of 
them  I  paid  as  much  as  fifty  cents  a  game, 
hut  the  average  salary  was  a  quarter,  which 
I  paid  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  which, 
incidentally,  used  to  keep  me  pretty  nearly 
"broke,"  for  I  never  made  any  money  out 
of  it. 

During  1901  my  team  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship  of  a  small  league  that  we  were 
connected  with,  and  in  the  autumn  when 
the  local  boys  who  had  positions  with 
minor  and 


Prevents  Tire  Decay 


<r*k.  rib  *r  -••h  o*.  »n****.-«0  the  m ilia  ol  it* 
pc-ruin,  tbs  rubber  hsm  th*  UttWU,|  cScets 
ol  llfbl,  Ur  •ml  oU.  •”<■  Mil  Iota  rttt  lU  tiklt  |» 
leotn*  I  bo  Urn*  t  ISbcW  Iron  cs.—l  hr  Ml  >0.1 

—lain. 

Makes  tires  look  like  new. 


There  art  Imitations 
whith  paint  but  don’t 
protest  -  instil  on 
Tlrenew. 


Ristey  Tent -Couch 


DAVID’S 

(CoaraaUad) 

Carbon  Remover 

A  noted  Lubrication  eipcrt  Kai  perfected  an 
oil  compound  conuintnjr  no  aod  •hicb,  ap. 


room  emsmr  pow**r  ho- 
i*  t  iploMoiuatP  more  rapid 
tuinplrir;  iti.unLun*  the 
►  bv;niic  their  arc  no 

o<ll*p|tUrof  ,iurn  m- 

•  I  «<»;iHtin»piion  l>ccaii*?  it 

•  .1  !•  am  i  mixture  and  any 

Hlrctually.  Sjwirlc 
niHula  and  l roubles  clirtii* 


jor  league  clubs  returned 
home  they  formed  a  team  to  play  us. 

In  that  game  I  played  third  hase.  short¬ 
stop,  and  pitcher,  and  somehow  or  other 
wo  won.  Bacon  offered  me  a  contract 
then,  but  I  declined. 

I  never  thought  very  much  of  my  ability 
as  a  player.  I  was  wanting  in  confiibmc 
and  feared  that  I  wouldn't  make  good. 
That  was  my  real  reason  for  declining. 

It  was  funny  the  way  I  attract,-*!  i  In¬ 
attention  of  "Tom"  Seciey.  then  tie-  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Cults. 

There  was  a  short  right-field  fence  in 
Troy  and  on  the  other  side  was  fin-  m.-r. 
I  made  so  many  home  runs  over  that  fence 


ol  lime  or  Injury  In  metal  parts.  A  quart 
improve*,  and  gmersllv  »  gallon  -ill  clean 
any  tngmc,  while  a  quart  lo  t-.«  aula  »«U 
keep  auio  keyed  lo  highest  pitch. 

You  Need  It;  Order  Today! 

‘Let  us  send  y«mi  literature  and  letter*  of 
endorsement  from  toresnost  auto  house*, 
dealers.  <>r.  W  Sure  Time.  oHer  plloo  can 

(Special  Inlroduetor,  Offer  *3.50) 
prepaid  throughout  United  States. 

THE  C.  J.  FLAC K  CO..  While  B.iUxm.  Settle,  Wa. 


I*m-rr  and  lest  coat 
motor  car*.  trii-kn. 
•tot  IhiiI*  or  station* 
H-  a  tul  koosent.-  cn- 
1 1*  done  t»y 


Take  tli-  |ila« e  of  *|v.r k  plugs) 

Try  /or  20  da  vs  Money  refunded  if  nol  at 
represented.  Price  S 2.00  each  net.  post¬ 
paid  (Mention  sisr  and  model  of  machine.  ) 
further  particulars  on  application. 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Company 

30  Kabl  r iral  Street  Dayton.  Ohio 


Mofwlaoti  DUuUalr  Auto  Fiu*  k-. 

\n*r}r+.  Ol 

We  mximmeml  Davit!-  C*t«lso«  Rrmov-r*. 
Thu  liquid  solient  i  !*• «  Ar»-»o.  whkh  t»  t4o»u 

out  through  Ibr  txh.tuse.  without  »mury  loth* 
viilvr*  in  uny  tray.  C  .icbon  i»  *o  complrtrly 

rrrDvrsI  that  tbe  rngioc  t  maiiaucri  wwti  u 

ddivrrn! 

MorcUnl  Motor  Truck  Co. 
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that  I  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  "demon 
slugger.”  If  I  remember  correctly  I  made 
something  like  twenty-two  homers.  After 
I  loft  they  limited  hits  over  the  fence  to  two 
bases. 

Seeley  purchased  me  from  Troy  before  t  he 
completion  of  my  first  season  in  professional 
ball. 

I  joined  the  Cubs  in  Philadelphia  on 
Labor  Day,  1002.  A  big  parade  was  in 
progress  and  I  could  not  break  my  way 
through  the  line  of  march.  I  tried  a  do/'  n 
times  at  different  points,  but  each  time 
was  waved  back  by  a  policeman. 

As  a  result  it  was  late  when  I  arrived 
nt  the  hotel.  The  Cubs  and  Phillies  had 
decided  to  play  twro  games  in  the  after¬ 
noon  instead  of  one  in  the  morning  anti 
one  in  the  afternoon. 

!  remember  os  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday 
that  it  was  fifteen  minutes  to  one  o'clock 
when  I  arrived  at  the  hotel.  The  first 
game  was  to  lie  called  at  one-thirty. 

Seeley  met  me.  He  informed  me  that 
it  was  so  near  game  time,  that  I  hail  bettor 
not  eat  anything,  because  he  wanted  me 
to  play  that  afternoon.  He  suggiwtod. 
however,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
me  to  snatch  a  fifteen-minute  nap  untd  Im 
found  a  uniform  for  me.  In  those  day' 
wo  drest  at  the  hotel  and  rode  to  the  l»all 
park  in  a  "bus." 

Of  course  sloop  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  Mwmod  like  an  age  to  mo  before  a  boy 
finally  brought  me  a  uniform.  The  only 
one  available  was  old  "Hill”  lingo's.  He 
was  about  ns  big  as  Kd.  Reulhach,  taking 
a  fifty  shirt,  or  something  like  that,  and  at 
the  time  I  broke  in  I  weighed  exactly  10.r> 
pounds.  It  was  like  a  Chinese  puzzle  for 
me  to  make  the  thing  fit  so  that  I  would 
be  presentable. 

After  a  prolonged  tussle  I  finally  suc- 
oeoded.  When  I  was  ready  to  start  all 
the  other  players  had  been  sitting  in  the 
bus  for  some  minute*  waiting  for  me.  As 
I  olimbed  up  the  rear  steps  I  hoard  them 
remark:  "  Pulling  the  John  Ward  already." 
It  was  some  time  later  that  I  learned  that 
"the  John  Ward"  was  nn  epithet  applied 
to  all  those  who  wen-  late.  It  seems  that 
Ward  was  seldom  on  time  for  the  bus  ride 
to  the  ball  parks. 

As  I  climbed  aboard  "Jack"  Taylor,  the 
pitcher,  looked  me  over  very  carefully  and 
cut  me  to  the  quick  with,  "He’ll  leave  in  a 
box  car  to-night.”  He  meant  that  I 
wouldn't  do  at  all.  Some  years  later.  I 
must  admit,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to 
still  be  with  the  Chicago  club  when  Taylor 
was  released,  and  I  refreshed  his  memory 
Well.  I'm  still  here.  'Jack.' 


Hupmobile  **32”  Roadster 
$10001.0.  b.  Detroit 

In  Canada.  $  I  /  60 M.  Wind— 


If  you'll  stop  to  think— there  are  very  few  cars 
in  this  country  which  possess  a  following 
that  is  utterly  unaffected  by  any  other  car. 

And  it  must  be  plain  to  you  that  the  Hupmo¬ 
bile  is  one  of  the  very  few. 

It  is  so  individual,  so  distinctive,  and  is  so 
widely  known  for  long-continued-good- 
service,  that  it  is  almost  non-competitive. 

The  Hupmobile  owner  does  not  change.  He 
buys  another  Hupmobile.  And  for  his 
used  Hupmobile  he  asks  and  receives  a 
price  far  above  the  ordinary  allowance  for 
second  hand  cars. 

We  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  believe  the 
Hupmobile  to  be,  in  its  class,  the  best  car 
in  the  world. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  way  the  average 
Hupmobile  owner  feels  about  it. 


fall  totting  r.«r  uto 
Whnlhat*.  i«*  la.  Tim.  to 


by  remarking 
and  1  nee  you're  gifting  the  gate.” 

That  Unit  day  in  Philadelphia  I  played 
shurt-n top.  I  hail  a  bad  day.  but  Seeley 
wanted  to  see  more  of  me  in  action,  and 
the  following  day  played  me  at  second.  I 
have  been  there  ever  since. 

As  a  usual  thing  managers  like  to  sign 
ball-players  who  have  some  weight.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
day  when  1  cared  to  be  any  heavier  than  I 
am  now.  The  lack  of  weight  has  never 
been  a  handicap  to  me.  In  fact.  I  think 
it  has  helped  mo  in  my  work  at  second  to 
a  marked  degree. 

Second  base  calls  for  a  lot  of  agility, 
possibly  more  so  than  any  other  position 
on  a  team,  and  yet  it  requires  very  little 
blocking.  You  see.  when  a  second  bose- 
man  takes  the  throw  from  the  catcher  to 


It  presents  the  most  extensive  list 
of  noteworthy  varieties  ever 
offered  in  America. 

For  Bulbs  of  Cream  Quality 

The  bulb*  ofirrel  In  the  Book  are  the  6m 
■-lection  of  the  nun’*  crop  in  Holland  — 
such  bulb*  ai  you  have  not  planted  before- 
Yoor  order  rftosdd  reach  me  by  June  Jilh 


1  ank  guaranteed  again«t  de¬ 
ft*  c »  raiS.  Som*  out  1,1  on  cr. 
•lightly  higher  pore.  Com 
Water  Works  equipment, 
eet  our  catalogue  t*xiay,  an 
New  Wav  Selling  Tlan  No.  : 
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v  a  runner  attempting  to  steal  the' 
nd  kiseman  seldom  if  ever  has  to  block 
runner.  Ho  is  runniog  in  the  same 
L-tion  as  the  runner,  and  it  is  a  question 
siting  the  ball  and  tagging  the  runner 


New  Books 
lor  Physicians 

A  Text  Book  ol  Gyne¬ 
cological  Surgery 


On  the  other  hand,  a  short-stop  and  a 
third  ba-vman  have  to  block  almost  con¬ 
tinually.  The  short-stop  comes  over  from 
his  position  to  take  the  throw,  and  the 
third  has.  man  does  not  have  to  run  nearly 
so  far  to  get  to  his  bag  as  a  second  Iwtse- 
man  does,  and  therefore  has  to  block  the 
runner  quite  frequently. 


DEFYINC 


'Tfie  Cromwell 
Pattern 

This  pattern  has  achieved 
marked  popularity.  The 
delicate  lines  ol  ornamen¬ 
tation  result  in  a  design  ol 
beauty  and  simplicity  that 
is  combined  with  strength 
and  durability. 


"Siltvr  rlau  /«•#/  Wtan" 

is  made  in  the  heaviest 
Rradc  ol  silver  plate, 
backed  with  an  unqualified 
guarantee  made  |tos*ible  by 
an  actual  test  ol  over  65 
years.  Sold  by  leading 
dealers.  Send  lor  A 
catalogue  "K  S1"  jM 

INTERNATIONAL  M 

SILVER  CO.  mi 


MERIDEN.  CONN 


oorlh  Revised  Edition  HEART  DIS¬ 
EASE,  BLOOD  PRESSURE  and  the 
NAUHEIM  .SCHOTT  TREATMENT.  H« 

Loui*  F.  Bi*ho|).  A.M. .  M.D.  Price  »*.00. 


day.  April  22d,  Tetley,  armed 
ant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
'gs  on  a  charge  of  suspected  in- 
it  out  to  the  Row  Creek  bomo- 
on  approaehing  the  place  was 
h  a  volley  of  shots.  Swing 
••ss  of.  singlwhanded.  attacking 
-‘ries  so  powerfully  entrenched, 
d  to  Tofield  and  wired  to 
ner  Cuthhert,  at  the  district 
nt.  Edmonton.  Detective  Max 
old  member  of  the  force,  and 
d  and  Whir  ley  were  dispatched 


TI.U  |llli  U  the  only  comfort. hie  *o|.U  and 
only  efficient  ey«  protector  made. 

YY/lTliOVT rlmi,  hinged  at  the  center,  it 


*<*»>•  tho  Commissioner. 

Tetley  at  Tofield  the  four  men 
ir  wav  back  to  the  Fonbergs1 


F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

™n«  D.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Am*  Ojnfcinn  Spot  lint  f,t»!i  or  V 

III, It  nr  rtfTi  emiin  %  If  vnne  A 

$9. 

g«pp|_ 

f  llffi*.  irrife  fn  1 1  _  \\’<*  W*,|  -#•  (hit  Vi 

Over  12.000  now  in  u*.. 

>  them. 
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stronghold,  arriving  k,0,‘n  the  afternoon  |  £c0n0my 

Efficiency 


in 


Of  April  23d.  Approaching  the  dugout 
from  over  the  ridge  to  within  parleying  dis¬ 
tance,  the  police  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  inmates.  From  within  the  shack  a 
voice  ordered  them  away. 

Crawling  down  the  side  hill,  the  Mounted 
Police  attempted  to  fire  the  shack  by  roll- 

ing  bales  of  burning  hay  upon  the  roof  and,  j  /r  • _ I  L--, 

then  deploying  to  the  left,  the  four  officers  jQp  to  bottom  with  efficient  members  ana 


BUILDING 


^DD  to  any  business  an  efficient  system, 


man  the  working  organization  from 


spread  out  ami  rushed  the  place 

Dashing  across  the  open  space  Detec¬ 
tive  Bailey  reached  safely  to  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  door  when  one  of  the  hail  of 
bullets  which  poured  from  the  hut  struck 
him  in  the  mouth,  killing  him  instantly. 
Whitley,  seeing  his  companion  fall, 
turned  from  this  rush  on  the  shack  and 
picked  his  fallen  brother  officer  in  his  arms, 
not.  then  knowing  whether  life  was  extinct. 

A  second  later  a  bullet  plowed  through  his 
thigh,  bringing  him  to  the  ground.  Wound¬ 
ed  and  still  under  fire  in  the  open  as  he  was. 
Whitley  still  attempted  to  lift  the  fallen 
man,  hut  was  unable  to  carry  the  body  to 
the  shelter  of  the  near-by  scrub.  The 
two  other  officers.  Stead  and  Tetley, 
gaining  the  prelection  of  the  scrub,  earned 
Whitley  to  the  rig  in  which  they  had  come, 
and  tho  driver  started  off  across  twenty 
miles  of  rough  prairie  reuds  to  the  town  of 
Tofleld,  while  the  other  two  inon  remained 
crouched  in  the  scrub  to  guard  against  the 
escape  of  the  inmates  of  tho  shack. 

When  the  wounded  man  arrived  in 
Tofleld  wires  were  sent  to  Edmonton  ami 
the  Mounted  Police  Barracks  at  Fort 
Saskatchewan  for  more  men.  and  four 
officers  the  same  night  left  the  fort  and 
were  followed  by  a  reinforcement  of  four 
officer*  from  the  district  headquarter,  at 
Edmonton. 

In  tho  meantime  book  in  tho  lonely  ravine 
of  Boss  Creek  the  two  Mounted  Police, 
under  cover  of  the  gathering  dnrknoss.  crept 
up  and  iwovered  tin*  body  of  Hailey  and 
dragged  it  out  of  fire  range.  Not  a  sound 
had  issued  from  the  hut  since  tin-  en¬ 
counter  of  the  late  afternoon,  and,  gaining 
courage,  the  two  men  rushed  the  shark, 
rearli.sl  the  d«*or,  and  hurst  in.  only  to  find 
the  place  deserted  and  empty.  In  spite  I 
of  the  fact  that  neither  of  them  had  taken 
his  eves  off  the  place,  the  quarry  had  es¬ 
caped  into  tho  night.  A  short  time  later, 
reinforced  by  nine  more  or  the  Mounted 
Police  and  a  specially  sworn-in  posse  of 
citizens  from  Tofleld,  a  thorough  search 
of  tho  surrounding  country  was  made  but 
without  avail. 


economy  is  inevitable. 

Efficiency  eliminates  waste.  Economy 
is  the  sequel. 


Uod«  the  Ho*poo  Su*k  Coa-  n*l*  wdl  in  advance  ol  ihrif  require, 
trad  Buildmg  Method,  all  the  parts  nrenl.  ummeg  ^«,tKd  qu»l«y  «»d 
of  a  building  o  pci  anon  dovetail  like 
the  cogs  in  am. 


drfiterir*  when  wanted. 


3.  By 

that  fault,  work,  wa-eful  c*ort  and 

and  the  ptogtrm  of  the  operation  i» 
held  i, nematic nD,  lo  the  original 
tchedulc  of  pofo.rn.nce. 


our  prof,  on  the 
the  percentage 


renia.i  chew  here,  and  from  loas  of 
rental*  from  the  new  building. 

2.  By  conducting  the  work  of 
K>  efficiently  that  the 

full  time,  thought  and  en¬ 
ergy  may  be  devoted  to  hi*  regular 
buaineu.  without  the  Iran  sacrifice 
of  hi*  inter r*t*  in  the  new  building. 

3.  By  saving  tho»e  totally  wailed 
coB*  of  the  competitive  method  of 
building  that  are  due  to  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  id*  of 
plan*  and  siitren  out  of  every 
•event ern  contraclori’  estimate*.  (It 
H  admktrd  generally  that  the 
expreur  of  preparing  there  rejected 
plan*  and  ealimalr*,  addi  approii- 
rnddy  10%  to  the  cost  of  the 
average  building  erected  by  the 
competitive  method.) 


TTHE  Hoggren 
I  doe.  not 
of  your 


We  effect  direct 

of 

of  J?no/i(y, before 
The  c 

know*  every  det.d  of  the 


Mid  decor. 

h.  buildmg  before  he  - 
to  proceed  wah  *> 

The  progrem  of  «h 
scheduled  Iron 

cupancy.  He  koowr^lhe  limit  of 


NOTE:— Wa  do  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  work  re¬ 
building  operation 
with  our  own  atnployea*. 
than  any  other  building 
lion  in  thU  country. 


Single  Contract 
any  tunendef 
right*,  tear*,  privilege*, 
at  owner.  It  simply 
meant  placing  upon  one  financially 
round  and  competent  fura  thorn  re- 
rpotiuhrUir*.  caret  and  technical 
problem*  which,  through  lack  of 
or  experience,  you  prefer  not 


Wa  effaet  indirect  aconomiaa 

the  work  on 
the  carrying 


untdhe  -  *  nml.  .Why'  _  . 

doe.  he  my  *00  ahead  UllVo  M  mmimum  ;  savmg  the 

He  ha*  made  a  long  Bep  toward  owner  from  prolonged  payment  of 
by  eflcctnely 


In  ipint.  the  contract  we  ugn 
with  you  i*  one  ol  rq“«y-  I" 
it  tpe<ifically  cover*  by  guarantee 
(with  a  bond  if  you  wnh  it)  every 
i  of  yout  undetuking. 


2-  By 

rial*  on  the  moB  ad. 

(■ice. 

through  our  Urge  buymg  pow¬ 
er  ;  placing  all  order*  foe  male- 


If  you  are  inteteBrd  in  economy 
for  important  building  o|«*tioiu— 
Office  Building..  Bank.,  Reddence*. 
Club*.  Churthm,  Libtarie*- 
there  ir  much  to  gain  by  an  in- 
-Tn6trvwin&l  vrB»*tioo  ol  the  Hoggion  Sin- 
gle  Contract  M«shod  ol  Build- 
0eC^ra,K>nJ  ing.  Shall  we  rend  you  a  book 
IRjrnlshini]  docnt»ng  it?  May  we  call? 


Meanwhilo  it  was  learned  that  Swan 
Fonberg  was  employed  at  a  brick-yard  in 
Edmonton,  and  that  the  fiKht  given  the 
police  was  tho  work  or  only  one  man. 
Tho  police  had  been  under  the  impression 
that  two  men  hnd  done  tho  firing,  as  the  j 
rapidity  with  which  bullets  had  come  from 
the  dugout  indicated  that  there  must 
have  l>oon  two  men  there,  if  not  more. 
To  conclude: 

At  3  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  April 
25th,  Mike  Rechic,  a  Russian  home¬ 
steader,  living  throe  miles  from  the  Fon- 
Iiergs'  shack,  was  awakened  by  a  feeble 
knocking  at  his  door.  He  row?  and  was 
startled  as  he  saw  the  shadow  of  a  man  in 
tho  gloom  of  the  hair-opened  doorway  and 
the  next  minuto  heard  the  newcomer  fall.  I 


HOGGSON  BROTHERS 


New  York.  7  EaB  44th  St 
Boston,  N *000*1  Shawm*  B*nk  Bldg. 


Chicago,  FuB  N*lT  B*nk  Bldg. 

New  Haven,  Conn,  101  Orange  St. 


Waceu 


J*  — 

wfcwh  4 

Tr\r*.  M.  t 
fiTXWFXLD  1*0* 

«U  vaoCm*# 


Bool 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  800  POUNDS^ 


.HAD t  IN  ON  AND  »APIDI- 


~VER 


Simih  Webbing  Co.  Pdwlufkf 


n»  tattered  and  lorn.  I,av 

!  one  km*  entirely  l«n-  from  a  lone  er 
through  rough  und.rlirush.  Pod  berg 
utterly  exhausted  at  the  door  of  the  R 
s,an  homesteader's  shack.  One  anu  I 
Uen  smashed  with  a  bullet  from  the 
tacking  party,  and  another  had  penetra 
uitdtmvath  his  left  annj>it,  (Missing  cl 
through  i he  outer  nail  of  the  elu^st  1 
badly  wounded  as  ho  had  been  and  with  I 
Wood  flowing  fast  from  two  bullet  woun 
the  man  had  m*Dt  thmmrli  .. 


L /  precedence 

/  over  other 
W  /  material*  for 
W  /  beauty,  dura- 
W  I  bility,  fire  pro- 
'  /  lection  and  low 
/  coit.  Rough-sur- 
/  faced  shingles  of 
’  crushed  slate  or 
granite  embedded  in 
pure  asphalt.  Natu¬ 
ral  colors  of  garnet, 
ed  or  gray  .  green, 
hich  never  fade  and 
er  need  painting. 


in  the  art  of  woodcraft 
as  no  was  drain'll!  hi 


Asphalt  Shingl 


started 


Guaranteed  for  lOyear 


■ff  2*  "l"4*  vou  • 

*'3V\  "'JV+S?  h.M.M  w  f.wifr.l 

U-.  a-rrV-"  <nclui*»sl  \lwOO 

SfSBvsswr**0- 


M.  REYNOLDS  ASPHALT  SHINGLE  CO. 
161  Grant  Si..  West, Graad  Rapid*,  Mick. 
1-ilabliiStJ  IS66  n 


SNUGTEX 

fhcFdbnc  Belt 


T  his  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 


u  .  "*  ,,"'nn*  <«nr  thlr.1 

.  *f'Mnir  >  priced  iiiaclilne.  No 
M  1  1  ,  *7*  hrwiH'Ii  o©cc  cxprnic 

nml  nT  ",,M  c*pcn*e  make  thin 

w  U  Uur  I'.MvyrntUo  Hiilcn  plnn 

*  1,1  '  ff7  aM#l!  ,f  ,e*,<  *",w  >ou 

Mf  ,*  r  ‘  ^nic  time  own  thin  typo- 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  St.mi.,d  Machine  lor  T-eoty  Years 


PITTSBURGH  VISIBI.E  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
D.pl.  77.  S*.lU„ld  .ad  S„Ui  Aw..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Cooperation Madge  —  "  Who  helped 
u  make  such  a  fool  out  of  that  poor  young 


M  ARJORIE 


Never  Even  Tepid.—'*  Have  you  hot 
water  in  your  house?  " 

••  I  lave  I  ?  My  dear  boy,  I  am  never  out 
of  it.” — Baltimore  American. 


You  know  the  qualities  a  good  tire  ought  to  have. 

Generous  mileage  is  the  prime  essential. 

You  want  a  guarantee  againt  rim  cuts;  you  want  flexibility,  ease 
of  manipulation  and  security  of  fastening. 

Have  you  ever  been  able  to  secure  all  these  desirable  qualities  in 
one  tire? 

Probably  not. 

Single  factory  companies  have  generally  been  content  to  strengthen 
their  tires  at  only  one  or  two  of  these  points. 

But  by  our  four-factory  cooperative  methods  of  tire  building  we 
have  been  able  to  combine  into  one  tire  all  ol  the  desirable  feat¬ 
ures  it  is  possible  to  put  into  a  tire. 

We  have  raised  tire  mileage 
to  an  unprecedented  point 

We  have  perfected  and  control  exelamefy  a  prnceM  that  hai  increaied  the 
fabric  itrength  of  our  tire*  practically  fifty  per  cent. 

The  tread*  on  United  State*  Tire*  are  made  of  the  toughest,  longed  wear¬ 
ing  rubber  dock  ever  put  into  an  automobile  tire. 

Flevibility  and  re*ilience  have  been  improved  to  a  »imilar  degree. 

In  fact  we  have  taken  all  the  feature*  that  you  yourself  would  like  to  find 
in  the  tire*  you  buy  and  have  them  all  put  into  tire. 

Made  in  three  tread*.  Plain,  Chain  and  Nobby  and  in  three  ityle*  of  fasten¬ 
ing  including  the  Dunlop  (Straight  Side).  s — s. 


Delicate  Hint.— Balladist— "  Don't  you 
think  if  I’d  out  out  one  of  my  four  songs  it 
would  improve  my  net?  " 

Stage-Manager — "  Yea.  about  twenty- 
five  percent." — Brooklyn  Lift. 


Slowing  Down.  -The  train  that  cornea 
into  Tickvillo  every  week  will  aoon  begin 
to  run  lute,  a*  the  blackberry  vinca  along 
the  right-of-way  are  showing  signs  of  a 
large  crop. — Paducah  Hoy  wallow  Kentuck¬ 
ian. 


Her  Reward. — Ooonrr.Lt.ow  (with  nows- 
pa|H*r) — "  Here'*  an  old  Iwchelor  in  Ohio 
died  and  loft  all  hi*  monoy  to  tho  woman 
who  rejected  him." 

Otnicuh — “  And  yet  t  hey  say  there  is  no 
gratitude  in  tho  world."  —  Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


Dodging  Promotion.— There  U  a  chafing- 
dish  period  for  every  college  girl;  but  when 
the  time  come*  for  the  promotion  to  tho 
higher  position  hard  by  a  grand  square 
cooking-stove,  most  of  the  graduates  prefer 
to  toot  the  alarm-whistle  on  a  limousine.— 
Dallas  News. 


Reassuring.— Old  Ootrox  (savagely)— 
"  So  you  want  to  marry  my  daughter,  do 
you?  Do  you  think  two  can  live  as  cheap¬ 
ly  as  one?  " 

Young  Softly  (slightly  embarrassed) — 
"I  —  I  hardly  think  you  will  notice  any 
difference,  sir,” — Puck. 


M  Happy 

Marriage 

Depend* 
■R*  rarcelv  »  Vr.i>-I. 
■y  *'*-  "I  I*'-  "bole  (ruth 
alo.  i  ..H,nt  ...and  il.cir 
Wy  IcUrton  10  lilt  »nd  health. 
y  TV  *  knonlxlce  dor*  not  come 
tntellignr.lv  c4  IimII.  nor  correct. 
It  Itotn  ordinary  everyday  source*. 


Try  It. — Critic  "The  heroine  of  your 
story,  old  mnn.  is  simply  wonderful.” 

Author  (delightedly)-  •"  You  think'so?” 

Critic — "  Yes.  You  say  on  page  ten  that 
ithe  hissed, '  You  are  a  liar  !  ’  and  any  woman 
who  ean  hiss  such  n  sentence  as  that  can’t 
help  being  wonderful.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Illluilml-Hi 

P  iUiam  H.  H’aOimr.  A. it..  M.D.,  impsrt*  In 
a  clear,  wholeaocne  way.  in  one  roiume  i 
C»ww|r-4f^  a  Ym.BC  tUm  M*~i1«  Mat* 

Kv-wMft  a  T<’«mc  H  tafmnd  MnttU  liar* 
kx,»wl«*!rw  a  r*«tw  W»  Id  Hnr*. 

Kn  +\e4t*  a  railirt  Should  l«>  to  II  s  Sett. 

■  r '.rm!  KncHrWdr*  a  HudaM  M»  t'A  Kara. 

Kn*  •!*';•  a  Y  T,*«iia*  >»  Hart. 

Ir  -wl«-ifw  a  T«a*|  Wilt  Should  Mart. 

Ia<«Udr«  a  *.dW  Mat*. 

EnrvwWdf*  a  l-'ib*r  M  «*14  lirtrl  V>  Hsr  Pan fhWr. 

Med  ial  KaottUd c*  a  IT.!*  5V  Haw. 

au  ta  •••  •*>»».  Ul.at.attd. 

irw  tor  **OtWr  ****♦•  Op.nlrm*  “  and  TaliV*  of  Cootoott 
Pari  tan  Pub.  Co..  777  Perry  Bldf-  Phil...  Po. 


Ah.  a  Clue  .'—Sherlock  Holmes  glanced 
ground  the  room.  The  pictures  were  tom 
into  shreds— the  chairs  were  broken — the 
table  lying  on  the  top  of  the  piano.  A 
great  splash  of  blood  was  on  the  carpet. 

"  Some  one  has  been  here."  he  com¬ 
mented  with  wonderful  insight. — Brooklyn 
Life. 


FOR  HOML  CAKF.  BAKtNC 
UU.X.  Lnmt  PIOML  WkH. 


United  StatesTires 


are  good  tires 


SWANS  DOWN 
SSL  CAKE  FLOUR 


THE  SPlCE  OF  LIFE 


Unfit.  -SnE— "  Why  do  you  work  so 
hard?" 

IIe—"  I  am  too  nervous  to  steal."— 
Cornell  Widow. 


A  Sign.— Tillio  Clinger  says  that  the  only 
reason  she  has  for  suspecting  her  new  land¬ 
lady  is  a  suffragette  is  Itecause  she  arsons 
the  biscuits  nbout  half  the  time.  Dallas 
News. 
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Their  Weakness. — Some  men  are  great 
successes  in  making  money,  hut  terrible 
failures  in  selecting  ways  to  spend  it.- 
Washington  Star. 


CxcftUitJt 


cf  fcnqloft 


^TEitc/i.Snqtuh 
and  (imuiuitt 
Sleeping*. 


made  Ic 
muUltcin  i 
$©< 


Indifferent.  —  L. 

take  tea  or  coffee 
Boarder — “  Wh 
— London  Opinion. 


Pa's  Agony.— Little  Minnie 
mania,  what's  that  dreadful  noise! 
Mama 


Hush,  darling 
to  save  the  price  of  a  shave 


Wobbly 
tariff?  " 

"  Something.”  replied  Senator  Sorghum 
“  like  tliat  of  a  man  who  is  walking  a  tigh 

rope." —  Washington  Star. 


What  is  your 


A  Botch  Job. — Son  or  ti 
caller)— ”  I  wanted  to  «**•  y» 
aays  you  nuule  yourself." 

Caller — "  Yea.  my  lad.  a 
hof  it." 

Son  or  tue  Horsr.— "  It- 
you  do  it  like  that?” — Punch 


One.— Trotter— "  While  I 
land  I  met  one  nobleman  v 
believed  in  the  abolition  of  t 
lx>rda." 

Blotter — "  Did  you.  n  ail. 

Trotter—”  Ye*.  He  said 
a  nuisance  to  go  there."  Pi 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document? 


Going  Some.— Munir ii  ”  Ah  !  I  have : 
inrftsage  from  the  person  you  wanted.  Ih 
*ay»  he  is  very  happy,  and  ha*  met  Nn|M» 
bon,  Washington.  Cmsar,  Mark  Twuin 
and  Lydia  Pinkham." 

Jose* — "  (ice  !  hut  he's  a  hustler !  H< 
only  died  an  hour  ago.” — Judy . 


scokBugles 


$5.2?  prepaid. 


Unintentional  Humor¬ 
ing  «»f  the  Maine  laundr 
lion  a  motion  was  made  ai 
fine  lie  impoMil  on  any 
u««  of  the  word  *'  mam 
the  itnpn>*«ion  it  was  liahj* 
uninitiated 


LAURENCE  H.  LUCKER.  letter, 
SIS  Flnl  An.  U..  MHMAPOUS.  MINS 


Manu/ucturi 


"HOW  TO  CHOOSE  ORIEH  TAL  RUOS 

'  •*  1  •!  *  Ml  *  t’f.f  4«  td  5l»w  V'f  h  N  |**sd  nf  Aliltr 

FREE!  ‘ 


No  Hedger. — "  Sny.  ho 
this  afternoon  aliout  half 
”  Whose  funeral  is  it  t 
Janies?" 

**  Well,  to  lie  honest.  Ik 
morning  paper*  have  it  d<- 
liko  it's  going  to  be  the  bon 
— St.  Lonir  Republic. 


Coward 

Shoe 


"mu  «  k  Pat  wi- 


COWARD  COMsToArN 

Fits  a  slim  foot  snugly  at  the 
waist,  over  the  instep  and 
about  the  heel — yet  the  tread 
is  roomy,  making  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  easy  feeling,  as  well  as 
a  trim  looking  shoe. 

Oxfords  and  Boots 

SOU)  NOWHUti  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Groanwich  St_  N.  Y. 

(NIAS  »*»■■*  >!■>■■  1) 

Mall  OnW.  Flllad  |  Sand  to,  C.l.lo.u. 


'JLh-* 

7 

STOCKINGS 
EXCLUSIVELY 

Send  fir  our  new 
iookla,  ii/u  it  ruling 
man\  w/W  tty  la. 

SI  :<'finhtr I'ly" p,n. 
ft*/).  after ktou(- 

fpwe  htin  t  em 

>tii  £>uftttjjfr<  j 

i.tJ/  rur.  Hfaeior&Urj.  R 

SJecfcUf  %c(V 

STiict  Ti|lJi  fliHiiuc  Shcji^ 


Life  and  Times  of  the 

PATRIARCHS 


Refined  Punishment.  The  pdf  bug'-  , 
M»ul  came  l»aek  from  a  little  rang-  around  i 

Abraham, 
Isaac  and 

i  1%  mlffpsiinff 
»  t>ti  Hie  *tt‘fY 

ft  Ri  u  \  a  i  u 

Satan’s  preserve  with  a  smil.  a  id*  astl.. 

Jacob 

•ft  '»r  Vlltllff  of 

Amazon  Itiver. 

"  I  say.”  it  exclaimed.  "  I  don't  rail 
this  murh  of  a  hell.  They  '  is.  th*  fin.  -r 
golf  course  out  there  1  ever  -aw  in  mv 

B*  HA  SNA 

THOMSON. 

w.i*  .  1  L  n 

”  h  '  U  HMI  t 

ai.rl  moved  The 
b»w»k  iu  a  i  rsrti- 

life." 

A  droll-looking  old  soul  'm  »:i-  >it  Mu¬ 
on  the  safety-valve  looked  up. 

"  But  did  you  see  anyl  *1>  placing  on 
it?  ”  he  asked.  "  No."  tin 

1 - 

t  •  •,*r.e  •  •  |cA 

|‘  I  •  •  *V  >  I  I*  '  1 

iriarrl.*  and  hi  r'nd 

1  'll  it  1  itHl.in  o*  In 

i»i»  *ri  n  littiory 

— i 

n.ynn  t f\  iei  <,»•.  1 
ti  it  .  1...  i  1 

mitted.  ”  I  didn’t."  TI  •  old-timer 

chuckled.  "That’s  it.”  b-  -aid.  "He 
won’t  let  anybody  play  on  . 

Leader. 

i  •  ThchaA  b  my 

r’l,r  .  •!  :I.r  RiDic.  and  to  the  *  i*. 

411,1  t>»  j  .Eir-t.'ic.  j  k<  New  York. 

Cl-.li.  Illwtr.ted.  $1.20  ;  k,  n.,1  SI.M 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  CO..  New  VorR 
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do»n  to  representatives  of  liul<i>irM  for  the 
purpose  of  enuhllnit  thorn  to  praaent  pcwteals 
Utfnliiot  ratea  contained  In  tbo  l  n.|.vw<««l 


lay  10. — Secretary  of  State  Bryan  imBm  to 
toe  proton  of  Japan  against  the  tlnal  enact¬ 
ment  of  t ho  California  Alton  I  .and  Ownership 
Lnw. 

A  mmmtalnn  of  army  Mftoror*  In  a  report 
filed  with  Secretary  of  War  Garrison,  pm 
Mio  blame  for  tho  Ohio  dumla  on  artificial 
c.mtnu’tlon  of  waterways. 

play  20.— The  A  morion  n  Manufacturer*'  A« 
•<>int Ion,  an  oncunUutlon  i>i>p.~«|  to  trad, 
iinlonlam.  asks  Provident  WiU.ui  to  veto  tie 
Sundry  Civil  Apt>r<>|>riatlon  Hill  because  <>l 
I  bo  "  Hilrr"  which  practically  exempt*  lal«.t 
union*  atui  fhrmnra  na.pcrutlvo  markvtln* 
orKanl/atlon*  from  pr»w**ullon  under  the 


The  Corbin  Night  Latch 


will  protect  your  treasures.  Quickly  and  easily  applied.  Adjust 
able  to  thickness  of  door.  The  best  dealers  sell  it. 


P.  &  F.  Corbin 


The  ^American  Hardware  Corporation 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 

i  r  ap. Gocbia  r. a  p. Gorw« n..uioa 

©4  New  Ymk  l’h.Ud«irh.s 


Srrioua  slld.w  In  tho  Culebra  c\it  at 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO 
SI 2  St.  Paul  Street.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y 


difference  by  arbitral 

ay  20. — Governor  Tc 
xhtns  a  bill  making  II. 
in  the  public  arhooL- 


Forclgn 


May  1ft. — Chargoi  of  conspiracy .  usurpation,  and 
a**ik"l nation  an*  made  a«aln*t  Provisional 
President  Huerta  In  tho  Mexican  Parliament, 
and  hl>  Impeachment  U  asked. 

May  17. — Domingo  Konlllo.  a  Cuhau  aviator 
rtlw  from  Key  West  to  Havana. 


May  18. — Speaker*  at  a  peace  rally  In  Tokyo  | 
denounce  JIiwum  ami  predict  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  contnivrray  with  the 
till  tod  State*  over  tho  California  laml-ownrv- 
■hlp  cjuraUon. 

Tho  Italian  Parliament  passe*  an  act  providing 
for  un  exhibition  at  the  Panama- Pacific 
Kx position  at  Han  Francisco. 

May  20.— Gen.  Mario  O.  Menocal  U  Inaugurated 
ProaUlent  of  Cuba. 

Vienna  cllsuatche*  any  Eaaad  Pasha,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Turkish  garrison  during  the 
■list*'  of  Scutari,  k*  »laln  at  Tirana  oa  a  rrault  . 
of  a  vendetta. 

Do  naaalta 

WmiiwToit 

May  10.— The  Senate,  <1  to  .’Ml  refuse*  to  In- 
struet  the  Pittance  Committee  to  open  Ita 


May  21.— Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniel*  say. 
the  armor-plalo  hid*  are  not  made  In  good 


faith. 


Washington. 

May  10.  -BUhop  W.  O.  Ifc.ane.  of  Albany,  dim 
In  New  York  City. 

A  concern  heeded  by  Norman  Hapgood  buys 
llaiprr'i  Wrckli/. 

Governor  Hunt,  of  Arizona,  slim*  an  alien  land 
bill  passed  by  the  legislature. 

May  17. — Alexander  Scott.  Socialist  editor,  of 
Passaic.  N.  J..  Is  arrest. *1  and  lock'd  up  on  a 
charge  of  advocating  hostility  to  the  Pater~>n 
police  authorltliw  In  connection  with  tlio  silk 
workers’  atiike. 

Fifteen  loae  their  Uvea  In  an  expluslou  In  a  coal 
mine  at  Belle  Valley.  Ohio. 

May  lO. — Governor  Johnson  of  California. algn« 
the  Allen  Land  Ownership  Bill. 

William  M.  Wood,  prealdent  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company  Prvtleric  K.  Attlaux.  of  the 
Daniel  At tlaux  Mills  Supply  Company,  and 
J.  Collins,  of  Cambridge.  Mass  ,  are  placed 
on  trial  In  Boston  .m  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  plant  dynamite  In  l,awrcncr.  Moss.,  during 
the  textile  strike  there  In  HHtf. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  realm*.*  a*  president 
of  the  Inland  Stanford.  Jr.  I'nlvenity  Ho 
will  be  made  chancellor  «>f  the  institution. 

Governor  Sulmr.  of  New  York,  open*  bla 
dlreet-nomlnation  campaign  at  Buffalo. 

Tho  street-railway  strikers  in  Cincinnati 
return  to  work  pending  a  settlement  of  the 


Tho  Government «  suit  to  dissolve  tho  Unltvl 
Shoo  Machinery  Company  Ixglm.  af  Boston. 
Henry  M.  Flagler.  oil  ami  railway  nuurnst. 

dU*. 

Tho  W  isconsin  Railroad  CommU-ioo  order*  a 
20  per  cent,  reduction  of  express  rat«s  within 

the  state. 
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Timber 
Land  Bonds 

To  Net  6% 

Maturing  in  semi¬ 
annual  installments 
and  prcsentingawide 
range  of  maturities. 

The  obligation  of  a 
Company  with  sev¬ 
enteen  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  history. 

Secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gage  on  land  and 
timber  valued  at 
three  times  the  loan. 

Total  assets  of  four  to 
one. 

Management  is  first- 
class. 

Ownership  is  in  strong 
hands. 

Principal  is  protected 
by  ample  sinking 
fund. 

Interest  is  protected 
by  proved  earnings. 

These  bonds  carry  our 
absolute  recommen¬ 
dation. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  789-R 

Pcabodv, 
Qoughteling  &  Co. 

(Established  1865) 

105  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Investments  and  Finance 


CAUSES  OF  THE  DECLINES  IN 
SECURITY  PRICES 

THE  decline  in  prices  for  stock-oxchange 
securities  during  the  spring  months  of 
this  year  has  been  attributed  to  various 
causes.  It  has  affected  not  only  securities 
of  the  highest  grade,  but  those  intrinsically 
of  low  grade.  The  level  reached  has  been 
the  lowest  for  mauy  months.  John  Moody, 
in  his  Magazine,  finds  the  causes  were  gen¬ 
eral  as  well  as  specific,  the  general  ones 
being  those  which  caused  recessions  not 
only  here  but  in  Europe.  A  fundamental 
factor  all  over  the  world  has  l»een  "  the 
absence  of  real  investment  capital.”  In 
these  circumstances  the  supply  of  securi¬ 
ties  for  sale  became  greater  than  was  the 
demand  for  purchase.  In  the  months  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  declines  there'  had 
been  an  increase  in  investment  capital 
throughout  this  country,  due  to  the  Urge 
crops  of  last  year.  While  this  to  some 
extent  relieved  the  situation,  the  relief 
"  was  more  than  offset  by  a  corresponding 
increase'  in  the  number  of  new  issues  of  a 
more  specuUtive  nature  which  returned 
high  rate#  of  interest.” 

Had  the  character  of  these  new  securities 
been  normal  anil  their  quantity  not  un¬ 
usual,  the  recession  probably  would  not 
have  gone  so  far.  hut  then*  had  ls«en  for 
two  years  a  demand  from  investors  for 
higher  returns  on  their  money.  This  nat¬ 
urally  and  steadily  lessened  the  demand 
for  high-grade  bonds  and  standard  stocks 
giving  only  limited  n-tums.  Instead  of 
being  content  with  from  4)$  to  5  per 
cent.,  investors  have  sought  for  0  and  even 
8  per  cent.  Tho  prospect  use*  for  new 
issues  wen*  pn-*cntcd  to  them  with  so  much 
optimism,  and  the  favorable  fact*  aliout 
them  were  so  widely  exploited,  that  "  even 
the  old-fashioned  investor  tended  to  lose 
his  judgment.”  Among  these  issues  were 
those  of  rubber-tire  companies  and  makers 
of  motor-cars.  A  little  experience  under 
keen  competition  soon  demonstrated  that 
the  enormous  earnings  of  the  first  two  or 
three  years  could  not  be  maintained. 

Issues  of  this  unseasoned  class,  having 
thus  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  came 
on  the  market  in  great  volume  and  with 
rapidity.  Not  only  were  these  securities  de- 
prest,  “but  everything  else  of  a  speculative 
or  investment  nature.”  Meanwhile,  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  foreign  financial 
markets  led  to  the  liquidation  of  foreign 
investments  in  American  securities  and 
]  gold  was  drawn  from  America.  This  coun- 
I  try  instead  of  being  in  a  position  to  look 
!  after  its  own  alTairs  and  to  conserve  its 
<  r« -sources,  was  thus  railed  upon  to  finance 
a  European  demand. 

Mr.  Moody  believes  it  is  a  conservative 
J  statement  to  say  that  the  highest  grade 
stocks  and  bonds  "  have  now  pretty  well 
I  discounted,  not  only  recent  events,  but 
the  uncertainty  of  the  immediate  out¬ 
look."  On  this  point  he  says: 

•'.Many  of  the  good  issues  are  to-day 
selling  far  below  their  asset  or  true  values, 
and  while  they  may  naturally  with  further 
market  iinscttlcnicnt  sell  still  lower,  vet 
the  real  investor  who  ti»-day  goes  into  tho 
security  market  and  makes  selections  with 
•  intelligence  and  discrimination  w  ill  eer- 1 


tainly  be  petting  securities  fairly  cheap. 
No  one  can.  except  through  accident,  buy 
at  the  altsolute  bottom,  and  the  stories  wo 
bear  about  people  who  bought  Union 
Pacific  at  par  in  1907  or  United  States 
Steel  sinking  fund  5s  at  J>0  are  not  criteria 
of  what  tho  general  investment  puhlio 
did  at  or  about  that  time.  Even  those 
who  bought  the  issues  at  those  prices 
secured  them  by  accident  more  than  by 
process  of  financial  reasoning.  The  people 
who  bought  securities  two  months  later, 
paying  125  or  130  for  Union  Pacific  and  90 
and  95  for  United  States  Steel  bonds,  were 
the  class  who  acted  with  more  conscious 
intelligence  and  who  made  their  purchases 
on  a  much  clearer  analysis  of  the  general 
situation.  In  other  words,  people  who 
bought  in  the  midst  of  the  panic  were 
naturally  speculating  to  a  pretty  full  exleul, 
while  those  who  bought  two  months  later 
were  clearly  investing,  as  they  hud  demon¬ 
strated  factR  hack  of  their  judgment  which 
warranted  them  in  doing  what  they  did. 

“The  type  of  issues  which  from  tho 
purely  investment  standpoint  appears  to  he 
desirable  at  the  present  time  are  high-grade 
railroad  bonds  or  stocks  and  certain  well- 
seasoned  and  w;elI-tcHted  industrial  issues. 
For  the  bond  investor  there  is  prohnhly 
nothing  belter  just  at  this  season,  among 
the  long-term  bond  issues,  than  St.  Paul 
general  4s  or  4H*<  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
first  4s.  Northern  Pacific  4s  and  refunding 
4s.  Atchison  general  4s  and  adjustment  4s. 
and  certain  of  t  he  divisional  4s  and  4  }**  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central, 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  Illinois 
Central  systems. 

“AH  issues  of  this  general  typo  are  to¬ 
day  selling  down  around  the  abnormally 
low  price*  reached  in  tho  panic  period  of 
1907.  Even  tho  investment  condition* 
generally  remain  poor  for  some  years,  and 
these  bond*  do  not  rise  very  much  in  tho 
immediate  future,  yet  the  liberal  return 
on  the  investment  at  present  price*  is 
certainly  a  matter  not  to  be  overlook'd. 
For  example,  Atchison  adjustment  4*. 
really  a  very  high-grade  issue,  art'  now 
Quoted  around  83,  whereas  18  months  ago 
they  wire  selling  at  nl*oul  05.  Then*  is 
no  better  bond  in  this  country  in  the  rail¬ 
road  field  than  Northern  Pacific  first  Is. 
Two  years  ago  they  were  wiling  steadily 
above  par  and  to-day  they  can  be  bought 
below  05.  And  so  it  is  alf  along  the  line." 

THE  OUTLOOK 

The  bright  spot  in  the  immediate  out¬ 
look  is  afforded  by  tho  condition  of  the 
crops.  Winter  wheat  early  in  May  was  in 
better  shape  than  at  any  other  correspon¬ 
ding  date  of  which  we  have  records.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  promise  this 
year  is  for  a  tremendous  harvest — on© 
better  even  than  the  bumper  harvest  of 
last  year.  We  had  a  mild  winter  favorable 
to  winter  wheat,  so  that  tho  acreage  killed 
is  small.  Spring  rains  then  followed  with 
plenty  of  sunshine  “  just  at  the  right  time 
and  just  in  the  right  amount,”  says  a  writer 
in  The  Investment*  Magazine. 

Enormous  crops  may,  however,  prove 
to  Is-  an  etnliarrassment.  because  they  re¬ 
quire  heavy  financing.  It  seems  probable 
that  more  money  will  be  required  in  tho 
autumn  to  handle  this  year's  crops  than 
was  ever  required  before.  The  banks  are 
already  striving  to  build  up  their  reserve*, 
in  order  to  have  cash  with  which  to  handlo 
the  harvest  without  undue  strain.  Their 
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efforts  have  been  gteauy  assisted  by  a 
recession  in  trade,  which  has  led  to  a  eon- 
traction  in  commercial  loans.  This  reces¬ 
sion,  so  far  as  the  general  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  may  therefore  prove  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  Reports  are  at  hand  of  a  heavy 
movement  in  the  grain  that  was  held  over 
by  the  farmers  from  last  year.  A  largo 
proportion  of  that  crop  remained  still  un¬ 
marketed  as  late  as  early  in  April.  Re¬ 
ports  sinee  that  time  have  indicated  a 
heavy  movement  to  market.  Because  of 
this,  farmers  who  have  borrowed  money 
from  country  hanks  are  able  to  pay  ofT 
their  loans.  By  this  means  the  country 
banks  promise  to  get  into  much  better 
sliupc  by  the  time  when  crop-moving  de¬ 
mands  set  in.  The  requirements  from  New 
York  and  Chicago  may  prove  not  to  be  as 
heavy  us  they  at  one  time  were  expected  to 

be.  Fundamental  coin!  it  ions,  says  the  writer 
in  this  magazine  (as  many  other  writers 
say).  "  are  sound,  and  there  would  socni  to 
I  hi  no  reason  for  pessimism  or  any  serious 
change  in  the  situation  for  the  next  year." 

A  reassuring  interview  on  business  con¬ 
ditions,  with  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president 


Valuation 

u*»l ■WMI  a.  bo.«ll— if.  Ibntmtl* 

HSsarsiizsHXf 

Maturities 


Denominations 


S.W.  Straus  &  Co 

mortgage‘s  bond  ban  kers 

IIT4SUSHIO  «••• 

on&e$'Vork‘t 


Saving  Money  fop  Authors 

i.  th«  <* a  Kuato oh  per^-tt  hr  Fr»»k  M.  V.mellr. 

TlOHAav.**  TrIU  BMBT  po-ibW  W..D.1CT  lytJli— S— 
hspiaias  Iv-  lonu.k.l  ~r„n|.. 

tic.  ‘  •/  If  Prsntmr. 

Filth  rvTiw«l«tilwMiju<l  wb  I.l-J.  tWfcOl  r-nlpaid  ftu*n 

fUNK  «  WAoiaui  cour axt.  x- 


Concise  Standard  SpHSZ* 

Dictionary  Kt  S^Sg&SS. 

•r<M>  and  mruuin,  abtaevtatlooi.  coinage,  HC.,  «IC 
Handy  for  too.  helpful  to  your  children 
Sitmi  clwh  corn,  prk*  only  <70.  postage, 

Fe>h*W«aslbC«>*a>r.Ne~Ysrh  OUC  in  rxlra 


When  Did  You 
Invest  Your  Money? 

Take  Your  Pencil  and  Mark  on  tbe 


With  an  adequate  statisti¬ 
cal  bureau,  a  comprehensive 
reference  library,  and  a  corps 
of  competent  experts,  our 
Bond  Department  is  equip¬ 
ped  to  solve  your  invest¬ 
ment  problems,  and  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  service. 

Send  for  our 

General  Circular  Number  V244 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  *ad  Sarpiei.  -  -  S30.000.000 
Deposits,  •  -  •  -  *  177,000,000 


COMMODITY  PRICES  LOWER 

Bradatrett'*  for  the  fifth  time  this  year 
reporta  lower  commodity  prices.  The ■ 
index  number  for  December  was  the  high¬ 
est  on  record;  the  number  for  May  1  the 
lowest  that  had  been  reached  since  July 
or  last  year.  The  net  decline  sinee  Decem¬ 
ber  is  4.2  per  cent.  After  May  1,  for  a 
fraction  of  the  month,  there  was  a  further 
decline  of  1.3  per  cent.  The  index  number 
for  May  1,  however — that  is.  $9.1399 — is 
still  high,  with  one  exception  the  highest 
ever  recorded  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

In  another  article  liradstrcrt's  compiles 
from  Government  bulletins  statistics  of  re- 
tail  prices  (the  index  number  is  for  whole- 1 
sale  prices)  during  the  past  twenty-three, 
years.  They  relate  to  fifteen  articles  of  | 


BABSON  COMPOSITE  PLOT 

tbe  dale*  of  your  Investment*  during  the  past  ten 
}  ears.  Frankly.  have  you  always  chosen  the  most 
favorable  time  to  buy.  the  time  when  fundamental 
conditions  were  lust  right  to  give  you  the  lowest 
.*»<*  and  the  highest  yield?  Now.  Instead  of 
Coking  backward  and  seeing  what  you  ought  to 
hare  done,  why  not  look  ahead  and  actually  do  it  t 
The  Babson  Composite  Plot  indicates  when  funda¬ 
mental  condition*  are  ripe  for  buying  stock*  and 
bonds.  Before  you  make  your  neat  Investment, 
write  for  a  copy  of  a  valuable  booklet,  explaining 
whaa  u>  buy,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to,  any 
person  interested  In  the  work  of  the  Babson 
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We  own  and  recommend  for 

Conservative  Investment 

West  Penn  Traction  Company 

First  Mortgage  5%  Gold  Bonds 

PRICE  97  AND  INTEREST 
CTo  rkU  dem  5  20%  .aot*.) 


December  31.  l^-ID^bc  J|,  1912.*. 
iDcitwrd  a 

Tr~k  milMp  npottd  (,om  I 57.52  to  299.3*..-  90* 

Toul  o— d  Irom  162  »  326, . or  102% 

Gmnoaof  up«rj  (H.P.)  (root  10.750 

*40.641 . w  i96« 

Coooecwd  lood  <H  P.)  fro.  26.0551.  55.510.  o»  113% 
H*.  i.w—oo  ho.  (root  1 19.38 

w  266-51.0. . 0.123* 

Ciorr  <»/run^i  bo*  $1,551,138  Is  $3,408,586.  or  119% 
Net  ror.og.ho.  *691.874  to  *1.379.127.. ...or  128% 
Son*,  dir.  bood  *245.5t«  to  *754J79.  or  219* 

Dwcripove  Giculor  No.  423.  nailed  on  requc* 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

345  Fourth  Avenue,  Pitt.burgh,  Pa. 

ChlCAco— Plr*t  Natmn*l  Bank  Bid*. 
Phlladelphla-Kool  Batata Trust  Bid*. 
Now  York— J7  Wall  Street 
Boaion— Kuhn.  Ftaher  A  Co..  Inc. 
London.  Kn*  -J.  S.  A  W.  S.  Kuhn 

(Kuropean  Agency).  Led.  Honor.  Hall. 
Aualln  Hrlara 


LIKE  THE  BANK 


K'lcd  In  thoroughly  high  grade  Investment.. 

pn  we  atop  to  coMtder  that  such  b-nd» 
now  yield  aui.roxlmat.ly  4J*  to  J%.lt  >*c»im, 
evident  thafthU  h  a  time  of  unu.ua  I  oppor- 
tiinlty  for  the  man  or  woman  with  re.uly  «a.h. 
Ihlv  thought  become.  even  more  con.lnctn* 
when -e  remcnil.  r  that  U.nd»  ol  thto  t>(«  In- 
aplre  the  full  confidence  of  expert.  a.  to  th-ir 
M,r?TV  ,.K*:‘r  Prompt  Intsmt  payment.  their 
marketability,  and  their  peomlte  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  In  value. 


promise  ol  appreciate 


Seed  fer  C.rc.l.r  479 

“Strong  Security  and  Liberal  Income” 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Invmtm.nl  Bulan 
43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


Buy  Bonds 

Good  bonds  have  all  the  elements  of 
security  of  real  estate  mortgages.  They 
are  fractional  parts  of  carefully  drawn 
mortgages  on  improved  and  product¬ 
ive  property  and,  in  addition, are  back¬ 
ed  by  the  creditof  prosperous  business 
enterprises.  They  are  readily  salableat 
all  times  and  the  interest  can  be  collec¬ 
ted  at  anybank  by  presenting  the  cou¬ 
pons  as  they  become  due.  Long-term 
bonds  assure  permanent  investment 
of  funds  and  eave  the  trouble  and 
possible  risk  of  changing  or  renew¬ 
ing  investments  every  few  years. 

May  we  offer  suggestions  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  your  money  in  high  grade 
bonds  which  we  have  examined  care¬ 
fully  and  which  wc  can  recommend? 

CorraponJ.nee  it  imnud 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 

lhf  Rookery  l<  Wall  S«.  ■■■  Devonshire  St 

Chicago  New  York  Boxton 


food,  representing  approximately  about  1 
two-thirds  of  the  expenditure  for  food ' 
made  by  the  average  workingman's  family.  | 
The  table,  compiled  for  the  Government 
and  reproduced  in  Bradetrccl's,  gives  both 
simple  averages  and  what  are  known  as 
*•  weighted  averages."  "  Weighted  aver¬ 
ages  ”  are  computed  by  a  process  which 
gives  to  each  article  mentioned  its  weight 
according  to  the  average  consumption  of 
it  in  a  workingman's  family.  Following  | 
are  the  figures.  They  relate  to  the  United  > 
States  as  a  whole  and  cover  the  period  from  , 
1890  to  1912: 


97.2 

94  •» 

98.4 

99.4 
100.8 
102.9 
109.5 


RrUliv. 


101.9  1902 
103.4  1903. 
101.6  1901. 


99.2 

97.1 

96.7 

99.7 
100.8 
103.0 
108.5 


RHative 


pnc*«  ww*ht  a 
.116.8  114.7 
.116.9  114.7 
.118.3  116.2 


.122.4 
.128.0 

132.5 
140.3 

148.5 
146.9 
.157.9 


120.3 

125.9 

130.1 

137.2 

144.1 
143.0 

154.2 


Special  interest  attaches  to  this  tabic 
in  iu  bearing  on  the  assertion  often  heard 
that,  when  the  high  coat  of  living  at  the 
present  day  is  dwelt  upon,  comparisons 
are  too  often  made  with  the  low  prices  of 
years  of  depression,  such  as  1896  or  1897. 
It  will  he  seen  from  the  table  that  while 
the  prices  in  those  years  were  low,  they 
1  were  not  phenomenally  lower  than  they 
,  were  in  the  yean  immediately  preeeding 
or  immediately  following  1890  and  1897. 
I  Another  table  shows  by  fierrentagvH  how- 
much  higher  prices  were  in  the  year  1912 
than  in  the  other  yearn  from  1N90  to  1911. 
It  will  here  be  seen  that  they  were  higher 
in  1912  by  60.4  per  cent,  than  they  were  in 
IH96;  higher  by  53  percent,  than  in  1900; 
nnd  higher  by  33  per  cent,  than  in  190... 
Bradetrcrt’e  remarks  that  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  1912  as  compared 
with  IK90  occurred  in  smoked  bacon, 
l’ork  chops  came  next.  Granulated  sugar, 
however,  in  1912  as  compand  with  1890. 
showed  a  decline,  but  when  compared  with 
other  years  sugar  took  a  reverse  course. 
Wheat,  flour,  ami  milk  showed  some  of  the 
smallest  percentages  of  advance. 


A  FINE  STROKE  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

J  When  it  was  announced  in  April  that 
Philadelphia  would  offer  an  issue  of 
f 1.000.000  4  per  cent.  Itontls.  inendulity  I 
was  often  exprest  as  to  the  success  of  the1 
.  offer.  Bond  issues  by  railroads  a  few 
weeks  before  had  not  turmd  out  auspi¬ 
ciously.  Moreover,  the  low  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  was  thought  to  lie  heavily  against  sue-  1 
cess.  The  result  was  that  Philadelphia 
sold  this  issue  at  par  and  sold  it  promptly. 
This  is  declared  by  n  writer  in  Thr  Annal- 
\  »*/  of  the  New  York  Timet  to  have  been 
I  "  a  genuine  triumph  for  the  fflankenhurg 
administration." 

The  success  was  due  not  to  syndicates 
or  bankers,  but  to  small  investors.  Many 
of  the  bonds  Were  sold  directly  "  across 
the  counter "  to  buyers  who  hud  lieon 
lioanling  their  savings  for  many  months. 
Cases  are  mentioned  in  which  the  money 
was  taken  out  of  old  stockings,  out  of  In¬ 
i'  P0*’-  *nd  out  of  oth«-r  hiding-places.  Many 
of  the  bills  and  coins  Imre  in  their  crumpled 
and  tarnished  condition  unmistakable  evi- 
|  dencc  of  having  In-en  long  out  of  cirrula- 


—  ■ 

Healthy  Returns 

From  a  Safe  Inve*tment 

Even  40  cotuervalive  a  lender  as  the  United 
Suir*  Government  acccpb  Municipal  Bondi  oi 
»«unty  lor  30%  of  United  State*  dcpotili. 

Thoutandi  ol  invotoo  ol  Urge  and  unall 
amount!,  will  be  glad  to  know  ol  this  ever- 
widening  market  lor 

American  Municipal  Bonds 

We  append  a  lot  ol  attractive  lecuritiei  lor 
your  conudeialion;  bondi  which  are  "better 
than  gold"  lor  they  mean  not  only  lalcty  ol 
the  principal  but  a  definite  and  wire  income. 

*30000  Mrduu  Co..  Tm»  Red  3.  noun,  5% 
30000  Sylva  Tp..  N.  C.  Red  5*.  “  4.30% 
30000  lamiokr. Tewn.,  Eirctnc  L.  5)£.  "  5.40% 
30000  Coleu  I  Btwch.  V...  W«,  6.  “  5.50% 

1 5000  WilUunae Tp..  N.  C.  Road  6.  -  5.50% 
26000  Youtme.  No,..  Sawtc  6a  "  6% 

We  .haH  be  glad  to  tend  our  "  Book  ol  Bond.  " 
on  re<|urtf.  Addrrai 

ULF.N  &  CO. 

38  S.  Dearborn  St_  Chicago  . 


The  Future  of  an 
Investment 

ia  of  more  importance  than  ita  paat. 
The  paat  ia  of  importance  only  ao 
far  aa  it  indicates  present  conditions 
•nd  future  prospects.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  select  investments 
which  not  only  offer  ample  security 
and  yield  for  the  time  being,  but 
which,  from  our  study  of  conditions 
we  are  aatiafied  will  accrue  to  the 
benefit  ofourcuatomera  in  the  future. 

Write  lor  Circular  6-LD 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co* 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway,  New  York 


Botton  London 
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HuHalo 

Balumore 


arm  Mortgages 


5  our  money  late  and  your  income 
jure.  Send  for  descriptive  pomi.h- 
let-  A-  and  li.t  ,4 loffcrii  *• 
etpcntncc.  II  illicit  itlcirncc*. 


I 


Make  Your  Savings 
Increase  Your  Income 

by  invotine  your  funds  in  certain  mod- 
ern  First  Preferred  Stocks  ol  the  bo-t 
type -stock,  which  |*ntect  yon  by 
Mrir.Kcni  priiti.iunv  and  safeguard  you 
in  tnauv  wavs  similar  to  mortgage 
b-ndv  tciur  money  will  be  well  m* 
cun-d  and  vour  interest  return  a.  high 
a.  II  you  pur.  have  First  Preferred 
Stovk-  such  a.  we  suggest. 

Send  f»r  l.i-t  M  D  if  you  have  *ioo  up 
to  f  io.ooo  to  invest. 

Pomroy  Bros. 

Member.  New  York  Slock  Ei<k.««*  usee  IS78 


30  Pine  Street 


New  York 
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‘0/  CHICAGO  IMPROVED  | 

^MORTGAGES* 


WISE  INVESTMENTS 

Combinotolhc  utmost — greatest  secur- 
ily  not  affected  by  industrial  depression 
or  tlnan.ial  stagnation— enratest  Income  con»i*t- 
ont  \»itl>  safety— greatest  slab!*  permanency. 
These  with  mnvruibilitv  are  all  features  of  our 
Chicago  Improved  Heal  Estate  Bonds  and  Murt- 
gages  Title  Riurantecd  by  Chicago  Title 
&  l  rust  Company. 

Custodians  of  Trust  funds  nuke  these  secur¬ 
ity-  their  heaviest  investments. 

Chicago’s  unquestioned  stability  and  our  long 
experisoiie  make  uiiroftenngsot  First  Heal  Estate 
Gold  Mortgage- 1  in  large  and  small  amounts)  and 
First  Real  Estate  Serial  fluid  Bonds  (denomina¬ 
tions  Sioo.  f (co  and  flow) — drawing  ((a  and  6 
per  cent— the  best. 

During  our  nineteen  years  of  continuous  bu»i- 
ness  not  1 1  of  principal  or  interest  has  been 
lost  in  an  investment  through  us. 

It  is  and  always  has  Uren  our  custom  to  repur¬ 
chase  securities  from  our  clients  at  par  and 
accrued  Interest.  les-  a  handling  charge  of  i  per 
cent,  bund  fur  Ust  loi  L. 


G.H.CONEYICO. 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS 

•  05  m  i.AiAur  •▼ntCT 
CHICAGO 


“Bond  Talk” 

No.  6. 

In  this  sixth  leaflet  on 
public  utility  bonds,  we 
discuss,  among  other 
matters  of  interest  to 
the  investor,  the  pres¬ 
ent  economic  position 
of  the  railroads. 

Ask  for  “Bond  Talk  ”  L 

■P.  W.  6rwks  S  Ghz 

1115  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

Hoalon  Philadelphia 


By  II.  H.  hinunir,  M.D.  The  dlDclorarvs  nuwt  >  era 
of  n  v  ry  atrtktiur  nature.  Yet  even  th*>  tuuet  -  i,<iih< 
will  In. I  iioiMrig  lml.li.  Bt.  Unto.  Clulli.  I*T  pea**. 
I’m*-.  »l.0i>. 

vt.NK  «  VVAONALL8  COMPANY.  Ptt&w.  NEW  YORK 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT 

Our  Illinois  I-lr-t  harm  Mortgages  are  safe 
because  the  Illinois  “Corn  Belt*’ Is  the  rkhe-t 
soil  in  the  world;  the  underlying  security  is 
readily  salable  for  mure  than  three  tune*  the 
amount  loaned;  every  farm  Involved  Is  produc¬ 
tive;  every  title  I*  clear;  you  IN  the  only  owner 
«>f  the  loan— J  good  reasons. 

Never  a  cent  lost  investors  in  our  55  year- of  deal¬ 
ing  hi  Farm  Mortgages.  Write  lor  List  No.  215. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO..  BANKERS 

Founded  A.  D.  IIM 

WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


Invest  on  partial  payments 

“COMPOUND  INVESTMENT” 

Trade  Mark 

Invent  while  yni  fnrn 


original 

enable*  you  to  Imnxmot  owner  of  wrurit 


TW«  i*  nn 

plan  that  enable*  you 
which  will  imy  Hlinoat  double  the  loroww  yotir  money 
earn*  lu  u  *avlng«  bank. 

“Pure  Gold"  Securitiee 

iuued  In  *100  unit*  hr  the  at  run. IndaerUI 

t  rrn«  of  Vi>ung*towo  arc  a  «i'l*'oai«1  inveg 
ylehling  nearly  7  *  atcarrrrnt  prir ya  Full  iiUor- 

i natron  in) copyrighted  literature  on  p^4*»c*C. 

The  Realty  Guarantee  A  Trust  Co. 

Capital  and  Surplus  .  .  I4u0.00u.u0 

Youngstown.  Ohio 


tion.  The  writer  Rives  further  interesting  1 
details: 

One  investor  offered  81 .000  in  five-,  ten-, 
and  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  representing 
the  savings  of  many  veers.  In  fact,  one 
coin  bore  the  date  of  1879.  the  veor  in 
which  it  had  been  hived  away.  Individual 
subscriptions  ranged  from  8100  up  to 
£400.000.  and  there  were  requests  for  bonds 
of  even  smaller  denominations.  Fathers 
took  their  children  to  the  treasurer's  office 
to  subscribe  in  person  to  the  extent  of  $100 
and  8200.  Youths  drew  their  deposits 
from  building  associations  and  savings- 
banks  to  make  investments  in  the  city's  1 
•Is.  A  cripple  passed  a  roll  of  crumpled 
bills  across  the  counter  and  asked  for  a  J 
8500  certificate.  This  same  man  has1 
appeared  at  every  direct  sale  in  the  past 
five  years  and  taken  8500  in  bond*.  In 
some  eases  it  took  the  clerks  fifteen  minutes 
to  straighten  out  and  count  packages  of 
rumpled  notes.  One  old  man  who  bought 
8500  of  the  issue  announced  that  his  pur¬ 
chase-  represented  the  savings  of  almost 
a  lifetime.  Many  of  the  small  subscribers 
insisted  upon  shaking  hands  with  Mayor 
Blankenburg  and  thanking  him  personally 
for  placing  the  loan  on  popular  sale. 

"Subscriptions  came  not  only  from 
residents  of  Philadelphia,  but  from  the 
investors  in  surrounding  cities  and  towns 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  small  class  of  in¬ 
vestors  has  been  standing  aloof  from  the 
bond  market,  discouraged  bv  the  weakness 
of  seasoned  securities,  rendered  timid  by 
the  reflection  of  liattlc  smoke  cast  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  fearful  of  the  semi- 
socialistic  activities  of  legislator*.  But 
os  soon  as  Mayor  Blankenburg  opened  the 
window  of  the  city  treasury  and  went  into 
the  business  of  selling  bonds  across  the 
counter,  the  hoarders  Ix-gan  to  come  ouL 
They  were  diffident  and  uncertain  at  first, 
but  when  the  local  hanks  Ixgan  to  buy  and 
the  initial  day's  dealings  ran  up  a  total  of 
over  81.000.000.  the  small  buyer's  confi¬ 
dence  increased,  and  on  the  second  day  they 
were  the  mainstay  of  the  market. 

“While  their  purchases  were  extensive, 
the  falling  off  of  the  demand  for  the  loan  on  1 
j  the  pari  of  the  hanks  on  the  second  day's  t 
business  stirred  the  Mayor  to  activitv.  i 
Ho  solicited  the  interest  of  Edward  T. 
Stotesbury.  one  of  his  adviser*  and  the 
head  of  Drexel  &  Co.  of  this  city.  Mr.  | 

|  Stotesbury  is  credited  with  having  made 
IHTsonal  requests  for  subscriptions  among 
those  financial  institutions  in  which  he  is 
interested.  A  general  response  followed.  | 

.  This  response,  coupled  with  the  purchases 
made  by  those  hanks  which  cam*  city  ! 

I  deposits,  swelled  the  tide  of  small  Invest¬ 
ments  and  finally  ran  the  total  subscription 
up  to  $4,140,500.  when  the  loan  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  sale  on  Wednesday  night. 

"This  sum  is  $040,500  in  excess  of  the 
amount  originally  offered.  £4.500.000;  but  I 
Mayor  Blankenburg  derided  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  individuals  who  came  as  clients 
on  the  last  day.  The  authorised  issue  was 
87.000.000.  The  balance  will  not  be 
offered  until  laier  in  the  year,  as  the  city  I 
is  now  provided  with  funds  sufficient  for  its 
immediate  needs.  The  Mayor  makes  the 
Statement  that  hc<-uukl  have  sold  the  entire 
$7.(MNI.(NN)at  this  time.  His  chief  gratifica¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  new  loan  was  taken  by  the  people 
for  permanent  investment.  Another  feature 
of  the  sale  of  these  4  per  cent,  bond*  at  par 
was  that  it  was  made  in  the  face  erf  outside 
offerings  of  practically  the  same  bonds 
at  99?*.  A  large  private  New  York  bank¬ 
ing  house  has  had  several  hundred*  of 
thousands  of  city  4s  for  a  king  time.  When 
it  became  known  that  Philadelphia  pra¬ 
ised  to  put  out  another  issue  of  the  same 
this  firm  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  its 
holdings  hv  offering  them  at  a  shade  under 
par.  and  so  advertised  their  sale  side  by 


Nobody 


to  buy  securities  at  the  bottom  or  sell 
at  the  top.  but  shrewd  investors  at  the 
present  time  are  buying  sound  bonds 
because  they  are  cheap. 

Their  prices  are  affected  by  the  only 
influence  which  depresses  sound  bonds, 
and  that  is,  high  rates  (or  money. 

Intrinsically,  the  values  ol  sound 
bonds  are  unchanged. 

In  our  opinion,  all  investors  contem¬ 
plating  investments  should  now  seek 
the  a  dvice  ol  the  reputable  and  estab- 
ished  investment  hanker. 

Possessed  ol  broad  experience,  am¬ 
ple  capital  and  facilities,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  render  a  superior  service. 
Our  present  offerings  are  made  on  the 
basis  ol  the  present  high  ratesfor  money. 

Your  inquiries  are  invited. 

Our  General  list  offers  a  wide  selec¬ 
tion  ol  sound  bonds  yielding  (rom 


''/i/O 


to  6%. 


„  ILADELPHIA 
1421  CheRnul  Street 


A  A  for  Circular  D-3 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

NF.W  YORK 
49  Wall  Sure! 

HALSEY  &  CO..  Inc. 

55  Co  ogres*  Street.  Box  on 

1258!.  a*  S2S2 


«rr*rfflM  !•  (fee  l.laff  Df  Pftff.  Andin 

W|l«\  M.D.  ThD  of  *yinna$llca  ha*  bm 

•iMifWH)  «*n  *trtrtl>  •cimtlflc  |.nn<  1 Ain!  liaa 
Isrrn  rdunatiiru  throughout  lh«  world  f* 


and  |>r»cUi'*l  our.  lXtn<».  Clutli. 
FTNk'a  WAONAUR  COMPANY.  PuW..  NEW  YORK 


Be  An  Investor 

You  may  become  an  investor,  and 
invest  in  the  same  securities  that 
the  millionaire  invests  in,  if  you  have 

$50  $20  $10 


ami  can  sare  85  a  month. 

You  may  buy  ODD  LOTS  of  stock 
and  5100  Ix.ndt,  lined  on  the  New  Yolk 
Stock  Exchange. 

Send  for  booklet  5 
“  Partial  Payment  Plan.” 

JohnMuir&(o. 

v  Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

Member*  New  York  Stock  Exchanc* 

MAIN  OFFICE-;!  BROADWAY 
Uptown  Ob;  Street  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 
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—an  investor  or  a 
speculator  ? 

€|  If  you  aie  a  speculator,  we  have 
nothing  that  will  interest  you.  BUT 
—  if  you  are  an  investor  and  seek 
a  definite,  known  income  NOW, 
rather  than  an  indefinite  or  prob¬ 
lematical  income  some  time  in  the 
uncertain  future,  we  would  like  to 
send  you  our  new  illustrated  Book¬ 
let  descnbing  the  New  York  Real 
Estate  Security  Company's 


For  Travel — 

"Better  than  Money 


THE  PETITION  FOR  RAILROAD- 
RATE  INCREASES 

The  Eastern  trunk  line  and  other  rail¬ 
roads  made  application  early  in  May  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
a  rehearing  and  modification  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  101 1  denying  their  application  for 
increases  in  rates.  The  roads  now  ask  for 
an  advance  in  all  rates  on  the  basis  of  5 
per  cent,  on  existing  charge*.  If  granted, 
(he  new*  rate*  would  apply  to  all  interstate 
freight  traffic  north  of  the  I'otomac  and 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mis* 
sons  given  for  the  petition 
one*  as  to 


"A. B  A."  Cheques  are  better  than 
money  for  travel  in  any  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  because  they 
can  be  used  without  converting 
them  into  foreign  currency,  and 
arc  tafe  to  carry.  They  are  use¬ 
less  without  your  signature,  which 
identifies  you,  and  they  may  be 
replaced  if  lost  or  stolen.  Issued 
in  Sro,  $ao.  $50  and  $100. 


nppi.  The  rea- 
ere  t  he  familiar 
in  wage*,  higher  cost 
of  material,  and  other  item*  making  for 
lower  percentage*  of  net  earnings. 

The  expectation  seems  to  be  genera! 
that  this  petition  may  succeed.  The  com¬ 
missioners  have  already  taken  the  appli¬ 
cation  under  advisement,  hut  it  is  not  yet 
regarded  as  certain  that  hearings  will  In- 
granted  before  the  Commission  adjourn*1 
for  the  summer.  tiradttrrel’M  learns  that 
railway  officials  are  **  extremely  hopeful  of 
a  favorable  result."  while  in  the  financial 
market  there  exists  a  feeling  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  give  heed  to  the  request!  of  th<- 
roads.  One  significant  and  cncouragim: 
feature  of  the  situation  is  that  signs  an- 
wanting  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
shippers  or  similar  interests  to  oppose  the 
application.  In  1910  when  the  roads  peti¬ 
tioned  for  higher  rates  and  met  with  a  re-  " 
fusal.  many  commercial  organizations  in-  la"KUi,fte 
terposed  objections.  Their  action  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  of  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  in  bringing  about  the  rejection  of  the 
petition  at  that  time.  It  is  now  said  that 
various  business  men.  including  large  ship¬ 
per*.  have  exprest  approval  of  the  petition, 
a  common  reason  for  this  attitude  lieing  a 
conviction  that  the  credit  of  the  railroads 
m-cds  to  be  strengthened,  in  order  that 
they  may  more  rapidly  obtain  such  new 
capital  for  improvements  as  the  growth  of 
the  country  has  made  imperative.  The 
Financial  World  says  on  the  subject: 

"The  Commission  may  refuse  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  reopen  the  case,  but  tno 
probability  is  that  hearings  will  be  granted 
and  the  roads  allowed  to  submit  their 
proof.  This  proof  will  show,  it  is  alleged, 
that  the  cost  of  conducting  the  business 
is  being  steadily  increased  by  increases  in 
capital  charges,  wage  advances,  tax  in¬ 
creases.  increased  burdens  imposed  by  new 
State  laws,  such  as  ‘extra  crew'  laws, 
elimination  of  grade  crossings,  installation 
of  various  safety  devices  and  appliances, 
etc.  Existing  rates  are  alleged  to  be  un¬ 
reasonably  low  and  insufficient  to  afford 
a  proper  compensation  for  the  service 
afforded.  Many  millions  of  dollars  are 
necessary  at  this  time  to  enlarge  terminals, 
buy  new  equipment,  tracks,  shops,  etc. 

The  necessary'  capital,  it  is  claimed,  can 

not  now  be  obtained  except  on  terms 
which  “would  be  prohibitive  or  which  the 
carriers  would  not  be  justified  in  assuming." 

The  increases  would  permit  the  necessary 
borrowing  of  new  capital,  it  is  declared. 


Get  them  at  your  Bank  or  write 
Jor  Information  at  to  where  they 
tan  he  obtained  in  your  vicinity. 

BANKERS  I  RUST  COMPANY.  New  T. 


Gold  Mortgage 
Bonds 

D— fr.fi— ;  1100.  *500.  $1000 

Protected  by  Trait  Mortgage 
Interest  Payable  Semi  -  Annually 

There  bond*  Me  ihorouphly  aecured 
by  I  he  actual  ownenhip  of  milLoci  of 
dolUn  worth  ol  high  -claaa.  improved. 

inzKinfi  fsrarsz 

the  moat  valuable  and  moat  pro¬ 
ductive  area  of  ita  aixe  in  the  world. 

q  The  Bond*  appeal  only  to  cooaerratire 


q  Complete  inform*™  will  be  «nl  free 
on  teque*.  Write  today — be  wre  to  aak 
for  Booklet  44. 

NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 
SECURITY  CO. 

Aaaeta  over  $17,000,000 

Capital - $3,950,000 

42  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


I  pp  City  and  County  Map 

\XjXj  of  LOS  ANGELES 

fit!  the  correct  idea  ol  \xm  A xc* lu  and  Soctn- 
rm  California.  Ilo*  they  arc  tituitttf- 


Publishcd  by  the  proprietor* of  the  famout  Muihmlir. 
Semtftck  Remedy  a«  a  practical  hand  book  for  traveler*, 

Thu  edition  is  limit*!  to  we  tttfrtt  that  you  aend 
rour  Dame  and  address  at  once,  arxl  recrlve  a  copy.  <A 
wall  brine  it.)  Plea*  addresa  our  Detroit  office 
lor  this  booklet. 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO. 

407  Henry  Smith  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A1.0  a«  19  St.  Bride  Sire*.  London.  EaaUnd. 

Branchctin  Montreal*  New  York.  Parit,  Milan  and  Hamburc- 


Quaint  Cape  Cod 


M»y  31. 1913 
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TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

7W  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

Rat  m  farting.  Hp  Kth  and  Lath .  Stoat  Sarh,  Etc. 


'  ll  is  undeniable  t'1*1  the  railroads  have 
had  their  burdens  greatly  inn-eased,  as 
alleged,  but  shippers  will  naturally  contest 
the  proposed  advance  at  this  time  when 
business  is  contracting  and  the  tendency 
of  prices  of  commodities  is  downward.  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  pointed  out  by  the 
shippers  that  the  majority  of  the  Eastern 
roads  arc  earning  sufficient  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends.  Indeed,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  held  on  several  occasions 
that  where  a  road  is  shown  to  be  earning 
a  net  return,  there  can  be  no  confiscation. 
unit  rates  could  not  be  altered.  It  will  also 
Ik-  maintained,  no  doubt,  that  the  roads 
have  no  right  to  capitalize  the  increased 
receipts  which  will  be  obtainable  under 
the  .)  per  cent,  increase,  but  should  utilize 
them,  if  obtained,  to  make  the  improve¬ 
ments  nnd  extensions  required. 

"The  earners  in  their  petition  frankly 
admit  that  they  intend  to  do  more  borrow¬ 
ing  if  the  advances  are  granted,  but  it 
would  acera  that,  all  things  considered,  this 
policy  of  piling  up  debt  upon  debt  to  keep 
going  should  be  altered.  Creating  new 
debts  through  issunneo  of  long-term  bonds 
is  merely  storing  up  material  for  trouble, 
nnd  another  increase  in  rates  later  on.  If 
rate  advances  arc  granted,  the  paper  of 
the  railroads  will  lm  accepted  by  all  those 
having  goods  to  sell  to  the  railroads,  and 
this  paper  can  he  discounted  at  the  hanks. 
Such  short-term  financing  is  the  soundest  j 
oourso  to  pursue  at  th»H  time.  No  new 
financing  will  bo  necessary,  nor  should  the 
roads  la*  |>crmiUcd  to  place  any  additional 
long-time  ,flxt  charges  ahead  of  existing 
securities.  To  do  so  would  merely  depress . 
the  values  of  such  sccuritiea  still  more.  ’ 

FEWER  EXPORTS  OF  MEAT  AND 
GRAIN 

While  our  exports  of  all  kinds  continue 
to  supply  a  formidable  nnd  increasing 
total,  adding  more  nnd  more  millions  this 
year  to  the  hnlnnce  of  trade  in  our  favor, 
the  figures  show  n  rapid  decline  in  our  ax- 
porta  of  meats  and  grains.  For  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  MM2  figures  just  issued  by  the 
Government  show  an  exportation  of  only 
33.000  cuttle  as  against  104,000  in  1911, 
270.000  in  1908,  404.000  in  1006.  nnd  599.- 
000  in  1004.  In  other  words,  eight  years 
ago  the  total  number  exported  was  nearly 
twenty  times  as  great  as  last  year.  In  the 
matter  of  values,  the  cattle  exported  last 
year  represented  in  round  numbers  $3,000,- 
000.  whilo  in  1911  they  represented  $14.- 
000,000;  in  1908.  r24.000.000;  in  1906. 
•38.000.000.  and  in  1904.  $41,000,000. 
Stated  differently,  the  exports  of  1912  in 
value  represented  only  about  8  per  cent, 
of  those  exported  in  1904.  These  figures 
mean,  of  oourse,  a  diminution  in  the  cattle 
supply  as  well  us  an  increase  in  our  own 
population. 

What  is  again  impressive  is  the  state¬ 
ment  that  thocattle  imported  by  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1912  amounted  to  300.000.  whereas 
in  1904  they  amounted  to  only  16,000; 
their  value  last  year  having  been  over 
$5,000,000,  and  in  1904  $.310,000.  The  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  cattle  raised  in 
this  country  is  indicated  by  the  statement 
that  on  January*  1.  1912.  there  were  58.- 
000.000  cattle  on  American  farms,  while 
in  1907  there  were  72.500.000.  Other 
items  showing  a  decline  in  our  exports  of 
foodstuffs  are  set  forth  in  Moody's  Maga¬ 
zine  in  u  summary  of  the  Government 
statement: 

"The  exportations  of  meat  show  a 
marked  falling  off.  especially  those  of 
fresh  beef,  of  which  the  exports  of  tin- 
year  were  but  9,000,000  pounds,  against 


Smiling-Faced  Employees 


UNITED  STEEL  SASH 


THE  THIRD  EARL  OP  CRAVEN 
lavcolor  ®f  th« 

Pintii  Smoking  Tobacco  in  tbo  World 


Craven  Mixture  The  Standard  Hammock 


(Made  in  England) 

What  1  call  the  "Arcadia"  in 
"My  Lady  Nicotine"  ia  the  Craven 
Mixture  and  no  other.  j.  m.  BARKIS 
This  famous  mixture  baa  the 
largest  sale  of  any  high 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  world. 

If  your  d«al«r  cannot  anpply  you  at 
jo  cents  lor  1*4  oa.  or  60  cents  for  j  or.  sealed 
tin.  especially  imported  for  fastidious  smokers. 

Cv-.M  ■>•  •ill  !«■  e>  la 
Cart  f  co  far  Iona  F  fw  MM. 

S.  AGENTS  OF  CARRERAS.  Ltd. 


15  years  of  experience  back  of  Rowe's  Gloucester 
Hammocks.  They  always  look  fresh  under 
severest  conditions  of  use— many  giving  first-class 
sen-ice  after  10  years'  constant  use.  Made  by 
sail-makers  from  highest  grade  white  or  khaki 


duck  (extra heavy) 
nor  stain  garments, 
finely  guaranteed. 


ill  not  fade,  rot  the  fabric, 
Complete  satisfaction  abso- 
Look  for  silk  label. 


U. 

123  W’e.i  23d  Straat 


N.w  York  City 


Write  for  Rowe  Booklet 

and  mention  Literary  Digest 

E.  L  ROWE  &  SON,  Inc.,  Gloucester, Mau. 


The  “SPRINGIE”  Swing 

Makes  the  whole  family  happy  and  healthy.  A  swing  play 
house.  Easy,  gliding,  flexible  motion— comfort  itself.  Safe, 
durable.  non-dc»tn»ctible— can  be  left  outside  all  year.  The 
only  string  with  noiseless  bearings.  Write  for  ieaflet  D. 


* 


NOLL  BROS.  &  SMITH, 


Springie' 
Porch  ( 
Swing  , 
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29.000.000  in  1911.  156.000.000  in  1908, 

270.000,000  in  1906.  and  354.000.000  in 
1901.  the  fresh-beef  exports  of  1912  being 
less  than  3  per  cent,  of  those  of  1901.  In 
other  meats  there  is  a  marked  decline, 
tho  le«  proportionately  than  that  in  fresh 
beef.  Tne  total  value  of  meat  and  dairy 
products  exported  in  the  year  approximated 
$1 15.000.000.  against  $1^1.000,000  in  1908 
and  $209,000,000  in  1906. 

-Hn-odstufTs  exported  in  1912,  while 
showing  a  larger  total  than  in  1911,  are 
far  below  those  of  earlier  years,  the  total 
for  the  calendar  vear  1912  approximating 
$165,000,000.  against  r215.000.000  in  1907 
and  r277.000.000  in  1901. 

“Further  indication  of  the  changing 
character  of  the  export  trade  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
products  as  a  whole,  while  larger  in  the 
fiscal  year  1912  than  in  any  previous  year, 
except  1907,  forms  but  48  per  cent,  of  tho 
total  exports,  against  57  per  cent,  in  1907, 

«r,r„VT„ia^p',c'n,  m W86-“d  ?2&uS.-“!iSW&  sr£& 

o-t  in  iaau.  Ii»u«il  of  in  (A/  (2)  Can  you  give  any  general 

Connected  m-ith  this  matter  are  some  vnyaJiloob.  whlbh  an, 

interesting  figures  set  forth  in  tho  report  (1)  Thr  wonl  fmf-  tUm<  flnhh.  would  be  better 
of  an  investigation  recently  made  for  the  tb,n  your  first  sentence,  and  tho 

University  of  Illinois.  The  report  gives  a  prr-iM.it  ion  should  bo  sriiA.  In  your  inroad 
cattle  census  of  the  world,  which  is  rvpro-  s.mroo.v  say  "ifUA  f«aatlng.”  If  you  mean  feasting 
du  red  with  comments  bv  The  Annalist  of  «<•  he  *jnonyinoua  with  “a  fcasl"— that  Is,  If  the 
the  New  York  Time*.  as*  follows:  »«*  u  *  tMUtghf.  but  say  'by  foastlnx"  ir 

_  __  „  the  word  /railing  Is  primarily  a  verb  In  a  noun  form 

M-waan  or  tarn*  bt  Cocxtk-  -caBcd  variously  "  participle."  '•  partidplal noun," 

Country  Year  Cst  iV  Cml.  e,c  <'oml,Br<*  "  He  eslabrated  his  clrctloa  irf/A  a 

HrltUh  India .  I  BOH  iomssi.imio  •.'«  trip  u»  Washington"  with  "Ho  celebrated  his 

Idled  HW . IJMO  7IJ100.UI0  in  rlm-tlon  by  going  to  Washington  " 

A^utbU: ::::::::::  iSSS  wSSoiE  1!  ***  »>«,.  ..«Ko.tod  bnmtm  »v 

lirasil . I  HUN  2.Vuiii.uuo  ii  and  irt/A  can  lie  formulats'd  only  In  a  loose  way. 

. IS !;  li  nSSSS  4  I ,lrt™  "*■'  u  *  territory  to  whirl,  no 

Ausma-Hunsary  .;  .;  MUJJN  in. .OUO.OOO  4  m,„  ,iU  th„  mmin  „n„ 

failed  Kingdom  ...  IHIO  liflOQ.OOO  :t  |  may  say  that  trilh  Introduces  a  pared  vo  Instru- 

Australla . IWW  II  -JWO.orio  2  i  m.-ni .  Ay  an  acilvo  agent  (tho  tho  agent  U  not 

oJSFS iiiirti;::::::—  *12££S  ,£  h*~my .  m-m*  «■*).  -ho  —  a 

-  . - - fall  faun  hb  bona*" — "irlth  s  dagger. "  Formerly 

To,»l . .  44H.fgw.ouo  loo  ,hl»  distinct loa  was  not  obwrvod.  Shak.wpoaro 

jzs  TMts.'zx  sss  Kra  sKtavjraKs!-  “-1 

this  country  the  numlnv  of  cattle  pur  “C.  H.  H„"  New  Orleans.  Ls.— *M  and  fl  are 
moils  is  null  yen'  much  im*ntcr  than  in  discussing  the  words  'further*  and  •  further.'  A 
V;.  :.  '  „  » . JX  II  „  "  7:  ' ,  cUima  tlist  thorn  Is  no  real  distinction  between  tho 

India.  France.  Austnn-lIunnn.Ucrtnaay.  lwo  that  their  w  U  dnuvntlntrl  by  euphony 
Holland.  Kussia.  Circa t  llntain.  Belgium,  solely,  h  rr.numda  that  threw  la  n  dbtlnctlon 
or  Italy.  That  is  not  so  striking  as  the  *2*  SfeffW 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 


Readeri  irf ft  pirate  bear  In  mind  that  no  notier 
trill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


mo  the  English  pronunciation  of  Camemberi  as 
applied  to  ebeesef  " 

The  dlcUonarkw  do  not  recognise  »n  KngUsh 
form  of  tho  word  Camenibert. ,  Therefore,  unless 


is  the 

Masterwatch 


This  enviable  title  it  merited  by  Lord 
Elgin  because  of  in  makers.  «  make-up 
and  Si  ‘'make- good."  It  is  a  ipecialued 
watch,  the  consummation  of  Elgin  KaH. 
century  riperinwe  and  expertnrsa.  Its 
dgnified  lieauty  is  at  once  apparent.  Bo.lt 
for  men  of  power  and  presti*r  —  for 
life-long  service.  The  thinnest  walch 
made  in  America  wgh  an  enamel  dial. 


Lord  Elgin  contains  the  very  latest  de. 
rices  for  perfect  timekeeping,  including 
MictomeSnc  Regulator  JjCompensahng 
Balance.  1 5  or  1 7  jewels.  SoUd  gold 
or  25-year  filled  ca»  Made,  cased 
and  adiurird  in  the  World's  Greatest 
Watch  Works. 


watcher  alt  in  every  town  and  riey 
play,  endorse  and  sell  1-ord  Elm 
.tome  g  at  you.  local  Eigmcer  ’i. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL 
WATCH  COMPANY 
Elgin.  Bui. 


Lady  Elgin 

nofirW  wo*A  mmJe  In  A"*tke.  A 

haufr/a/.  J.f-nrfi**.  h/oe  iuHutJ 

AnarOtee  feOeoe  name  nlc/fmatw  me 
mi  A»"fr<*J*'*d'Kto/Elt‘m*>/l 
v  tm  hr m  the  Hmtr-hometJ  t.  name. 
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Name  the  features 

that  induced  you  to  select  the  tires  you  are  now  using 
and  we  will  more  than  match  them 
in  a  United  States  Tire 

Was  it  a  reputation  for  high  mileage? 

United  States  'Fires  to-day  yield  an  average  mileage  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
above  the  highest  point  ever  reached  by  any  tire  niuker  previous  to  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Tire  Company. 

Was  it  protection  against  rim  cutting? 

United  States  Dunlop  tires  bear  the  first  and  only  guarantee  against  rim 
cutting  ever  used  by  any  tire  maker. 

Was  it  extra  size? 

Compare  cross  sections  for  yourself.  Make  a  few  caliper  measurements, 
or  ask  any  dealer  or  tire  manufacturer  who  has  investigated  the  matter, 
and  you  will  find  that  no  tire  made  has  a  larger  average  air  capacity  or 
larger  diameter  measurements  than  the  United  States  Dunlop. 

USE  YOUlt  OWN  EYES1 

Was  it  ease  of  manipulation? 

The  round  toe,  an  exclusive  feature  of  our  Dunlop  tire,  makes  this  the 
most  easily  manipulated  tire  on  the  market. 

Most  Important  of  All— 

lfre  have  perfected  and  control  a  process  that  has  practically  doubled  the 
fabric  strength  <f  United  States  Tires  and  reduced  bbne-outs  to  a  minim  urn. 

Four-factory  co-operative  methods  of  manufacture  (used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  United  States  Tires j  have  enabled  us  to  take  every  feature  of  superiority  it  is  possible 
to  put  into  a  tire  and  combine  them  all  in  one  tire. 

Mr.  H.  A  nthony  Dyer  has  just  rent  ten  us:  “/  have  motored  in 
Europe  for  six  years,  but  never  bejore  have  1  had  such  satis¬ 
factory  results  from  A  XV  tires  as  I  have  had  from  yours." 


Cost  no  more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 


United  States  Tire  Company 
N.w  York 
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A  T^?.n®5'  . . 1272 

To  To«t  DUnoodi  . 1878 

Goat’s  Milk  tor  Everybody . 1273 

Bottled  Son-Power . 1273 

LETTERS  AND  ART: 

PUwe  in  the  "  Maine  "  Memorial . 127* 

A  N reelected  Artist  Rediscovered . 1276 

Our  Puture  Dramatic  Center . 1270 

Tale's  Denatured  “Tap  Day” . 1278 

Music  as  a  Peaoe  Factor . 1277 

RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE: 

Health  Certificates  for  Matrimony . 1278 

Ministerial  Laalneea  1278 

Social  Service  vs.  Spirituality . -1280 

SUMMER  VACATION  TRIPS  1281-1282,  1298-181* 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT: 

A  Chino- Japanese  Flirtation . 

To  Europeanize  Turkey . 

Designs  on  Armenia . . . 

French  Army  Increase  Opposed 
Portugal  Ruled  by  Carbonarios  . 

SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION: 

Where  the  Earthquakes  Once  a  Week 


SYMBOLISM  OK  THE  COVER  DESIGN.— Our  cover  dart* 
mllcv,  lu  i  wo  day*,  to  ask  Sparta**  help  agaln>t  the  Persian* 


rvprtwenu  Phrtdlpplde*.  the  Orvek  courier  who  ran  from  AUion*  to  Sparta,  about  150 
lo  •>  ruboll /<-.  ibe  newe-bringer.  The  painting  1*  the  work  of  Mr.  Harold  Nelson. 


'yHE  MICROBE  can’t  stand  Washing.  Keep 
your  walls  free  from  microbes  and  your  family 
free  from  disease  by  painting  with  Flat  Washable 
Interior  Finishes. 

These  finishes  are  made  durable  and  sanitary 
with  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
a  i.%i  oi  pamt  manuiLur-  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


HKN  youU  know  you  haw  the 
smutor-tht  niMim.  tlx  moat 
•  •tiUaiii.t*  mairtial  lor  wull  lln- 
jMjklk  lattltfoiu.  window 

Iroiwi  >l.nu  torold.hrat  and  mol». 
tutr.  1  hr  unit  wall  l-Mi.l..n-tiKh 
rou  can  wtlrly  apply  wall  |«pm. 


The  desirability  of  first  mo 
investment  purpose*  it  aliened 
tlut  saving*  banks  invest  in  the 
large  extent. 


PER  CENT 

CERTIFICATES 


ity,  making  your 
y  safe  while  they 


They  arc  issued  for  8100  or  even  multiple* 
and  run  for  two  year*  payable  on  demand 
any  time  after  due  date. 

Interest  Payable  Semi-Annually 

Our  reputation  has  stood  the  test  of  18 
years— we  have  satisfied  customers  in  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

Writ#  for  furthtr  particular a 

Calvert  Mortgage  Company 

1015  Calvert  Bldo,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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Coming  Features 


From  this  time  on,  when 
you  buy  a  car,  these  are 
things  to  watch  for: 

Left-side  drive — 

Center  control — 

Oversize  tires — 

Set-in  dash  lights-  Other  Advances 

Free  entrance  in  front-r  Then  the  Rco  marks  the  latest 

practice  in  some  other  great  respects : 

Right-side  drive  has  been  aban-  A  lulled  steel 

doned  by  the  leading  cars.  Here-  Vast  overcapaci,y  — 
after  drivers  will  sit  close  to  the  cars  jj  roj|er  \>c3ir\r)gs— 
they  pass.  190  drop  forgings— 

Skimpy  tires  are  out-of-date.  So  A$/5  magneto 

are  projecting  side  bmp,.  So  is  a  Doubly-heated  carburetor- 

blocked  front  door.  These  features  Roller  bearings  cost  five  times 
arc  absent  in  the  best  cars  now.  what  common  bearings  cost,  but 
They'  11  be  absent  in  all  cars  soon.  they  do  not  break.  Drop  forgings 

cost  twice  as  much  as  steel  castings, 

Reo  Rod  Control  but  they  don't  have  llatw. 

In  Reo  the  Fifth,  steel  is  all  made 
Note  that  Reo  the  Fifth  has  all  to  formula.  The  gears  arc  tested  in 
these  new  features.  And  our  center  a  50_,on  crushing  machine.  The 


By  R-  E.  Olds ,  Designer 

There  are  no  levers,  side  or  center. 
Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  So  the  driver's  entrance  on 
either  side  is  clear.  He  need  never 
dismount  in  the  street. 

When  you  see  thcse'featurcs  you’ll 
not  want  a  car  without  them. 


control  is  a  one-rod  control  an 
exclusive  Rco  feature. 

All  the  gear-shifting  is  done  by  Each  driving  part,  for  big  margin 
moving  this  rod  three  inches  in  of  safety,  is  tested  for  4 S  horsepower 
each  of  four  directions.  It's  as  requirements.  Each  engine  is  given 
simple  as  moving  the  spark  lever.  five  long  tests— 48  hours  altogether. 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Co„  Safe.  A*e*t*  f or  Reo  Motor 

Canadian  Factory,  St  Catharine*.  Oat 


springs  are  tested  for  100,000  vibra- 


Parts  are  ground  over  and  over. 
Important  parts  arc  band-fitted. 
Nothing  is  left  untested. 

What  They  Cost 

These  things  are  costly.  Oversize 
tires  cost  us  $60  extra.  Our  unusual 
features,  all  combined,  add  $200  per 
car  to  our  cost. 

But  we  save  this  for  you  by  build¬ 
ing  only  one  model.  That  saves 
about  20  per  cent. 

And  these  things  arc  essential  in 
a  car  that  endures.  A  car  without 
them  may  run  well  for  a  while,  but 
the  second  season  repairs  and 
troubles  come. 


Reo  the  Fifth  marks  the  best  I 
know  after  26  years  of  car  building. 
1  would  not  buy  a  lesser  car  myself, 
so  1  shall  never  build  one. 

In  the  years  to  come  you’ll  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  by  having  a  car 
built  like  this. 


tions. 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheelbase — - 
112  inches 
Tire*— 

34  *  4  inches 
Center 

Control 
15  Roller 


Sold  by  1,000  dealers.  Showroom* 
almost  everywhere.  Catalog  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

•4L  Reo  the  Fiftl 

f  The  1913  Serie* 

,  0\\  $1,095 


Demountable 

Rim* 

Three  Electric 
Light* 

190  Drop 

Forging* 
Speed— 45 
Mile*  per 
Hour 
Made  with 
5  and  2 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Air- 


w 


Top  sod  windshield  »yl  .acleded 


■peedomet •!.  exlra  rim  and 


r  lop.  .id.  curtain,  and  Uip  cover,  windshield. 

d  bracket,  all  for  SI 00  -Sira  (last  price  $170). 

an  extrspric..  if  wanted.. 


A  CENTURY  OLD 


But  Juit  PuWlihcd 

My  Lady's 
Toi/etteTable 

A  toeing  mnui* 
from  aB.U.  of  Col¬ 
onial  dm,.  lo  h.r 
mlrnollodn.  A 
d.inlr  book  for  Ik. 
fair  m>  of  all  am. 

Meal  fora  birth- 


THE  TRADE  MARK 
that  .itandj  for 
quality  in  fine 
writing  piper/ 


WHITING 
PAPERS 

for  Fine  Corre¬ 
spondence  or  Gen-  irk/nxouihink of aritiHg  wedding  stationery 
cral  Business  Uses  tktnk  of  IF  kiting  take  the  precaution 

are  America's  Best.  _  J'  m  _ to  specify  Whit- 

They  have  given  Y.  |  ing’s,  and  you  will 

satisfaction  to  a  .  be  a^ureJ  a  sump- 

multitude  of  users  tuous  paper  of  llau  - 

for  nearl;,  less  texture  and 

century.  They  are  color,  correct  the 

made  in  tints  and  I  |  *Vv^Hgi  and  shape,  and  a 

surfaces  to  suit  all  j  ,  surface  that  will 

tastes.  You  can  get  L—  ■  —  give  a  perfect  repro- 

them  at  any  first-  _  duction  from  the 

class  stationer's.  engraver's  rIate. 


n«i.r  Mr  Graves— I  think  My  Ladr’a  Tollett* 
T>Mt'  •«  Use  rami  eitiulUle  Utile  book  !  r»er  now. 
V”«  cerlrtlntT  fount!  it  irtml  lica-ure  anti  have  irpto- 
rlutvl  tl  wonderful!!."— Riaa  Win  i  li.b  Wilcui. 
linih  t-trpy  in  rnrla<-rd  in  B  dainty  *ih  hoc. 

Pric.,  ONE  DOLLAR,  Po.ipod 
Older  today,  NOW.  white  on  your  mind  Rend 
•  um-ncyat  our  lUk.  Mone>  irturnrd  if  not  aallatied, 
C.  H.  CRAVES  COMPANY.  Puhtiah.ra 
P  >  tin.,  I.  niun  A...  and  26lh  Si.,  Philadelphia.  pa. 


.VONPOSET,  mM8b 

CAUr  100  MILKI  nOM  If  T 

Tw«  H»  ••HCM  I  Km  UirrsinwTT,  C—  •••*H*a 
U  r. I,  RookUl 

t,  0  .  0"  It  K»*t  ?4l  »irw*.  Vast  C«t? 


I  *  UK»«  fffi.f  fu  I  t|#ae»i|'i i  *♦  r>« irwaa  rr*4iU  0- Us  hi  Ik- 

w  I,.  *  t  *  w  t  »iol  »b-#  I  .  ..f  Ar««)  fees  air 

AOtraa*  ICCICTAI Y  OCflOOL  OF  HOMO.  Kfaoatun  Illloat. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence  Study  Dept. 


tW  Ot.kMi i  MetUd  .f  M....,  Trolaiat 


Sometimes  You 


Can’t  Help  Iking  lluuduoul 


The  Hoodoo 
Number 


v  Marriage 

A  Depend* 

W  lirerly  un  a  knowk 
’  ki*c  id  iht  ■  Irate  uulb 
a'o.il  tell  «nd  *ei  and  llirir 
Mail  on  to  Ille  and  health. 
»  Ino.ltdre  doe*  mu  mine 
K«“'r  cf  iuell,  noe  conrrl- 
otdmary  rritytU;-  itxiriti. 


/  Special 
Offer 

EadoaH  find 

>n»  Dollar 


is  n  positive  guamntci 
against  anything  like  this 
Un  sale  next  Tuesday 
1’iice  Ten  Cents. 


To  be  followed  by  ihe 


LIFE,  tc  West  31,  New  York  to 

On  Tiir  S5.00.  (CatiMi  S5  52.  Fois-jt  S6  M.) 


Stop  Forgetting! 


V 

\  DiQf 


y  Google 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


A  mighty  interesting  New  book 
for  l>oth  the  layman  and  the 
•dentist—  Just  Published. 

The  Psychological  Origin  of 

MENTAL  DISORDERS 

By  DOCTOR  PAUL  DUBOIS 

In  this  book  Dr.  Dubois  shows  how 
mental  derangement  may  be  caused  by 
the  exaggeration  of  ideas  and  emotions, 
impressionability  in  the  face  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  existence,  disappointed 
ambition,  worrying  temperament,  ten¬ 
dencies  to  fear  or  indolence,  unre¬ 
strained  anger,  vengeance,  amorosity, 
etc.  He  contends  that  insanity  is  more 
a  Psychical  unbalancemcnt  than  a 
Physical  disease.  He  would  prevent  or 
cure  the  great  bulk  of  mental  disorders 
by  developing  the  patient’s  reason,  and 
inducing  him  to  control  his  feelings 
and  correct  his  follies. 

Cloth,  50c  not;  by  mail  55c. 

Other  Popular  Books  by  Dr.  Dubois 


and  Santlmml.  Cloth. 


Ria _ _ _  .  - - - - 

N.riou.  Slat**.  i»mo,  Cloth.  7  SC  nrt;  by  ma 
Th.  Influ. *c*  ol  th.  Miaul  on  ih.  Bod,.  Cloth 
wt ;  by  mull  J6c. 

Th*  Education  *1  Saif.  Cloth.  Ji.jonet;  by  Ball 


joc  net;  by  mailjtf. 

mallioc. 

jot 


bo. 


Th*  Paychlc  Traatm.nt  of  Narvoap  Dlaordaca.  CU  • 

t>ia«ea.  Sj.oo  net;  by  mall  fj.ij.  1 1  all -Leal 
ins.  St.joi  by  mall  S-t.bj. 


Cloth 

rr 


FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

4440  E**t  23d  St..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

The  Lure  of  the  City 

A  NEW  BOOK  ron  YOT'NO  MEN 
AlthtMMrt.  B r  MtU  Bamll.D.D.Al.O.,R«wV«t 

Umo.  a  loth.  II  TO  ««<  B»  mall.  II  IO 

M  HAblALU  losrm,  HEW 


CONVERSATION 

What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 

A  NKW  BOOK 

By  MARY  GREER  CONKLIN 

"Not  o*l y  polala  oat  cooveruitk**!  pltUIU.  a* 
but  •"<«  P»«4aah*a 


liaao,  ««.-*.  n>  Oti:  Ay  m*a  In. 
FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


pat  ha  to  b* 


Na-  York 


SUMMER  TRAVEL 


WE  have  gathered  together  in  this  ii 

a  number  of  adveribement*  featuring 
summer  travel.  They  offer  to  the  reader 
a  service  that  we  are  sure  will  be  found 
valuable  bjr  those  who  are  about  to  plan  a 
summer  trip. 

The  fullest  information  will  be  sent  to  any 
Digest  reader  direct  by  the  advertiser  or  our 
Travel  and  Resort  Directory  will  be  pleas'd 
to  answer  any  question  you  may  ask.  This 
service  is  without  charge. 

Thejiterd^Digesl 


rel  and  Rc 


Directory. 


SHORT- STORY  WRPTING 

A  vmnmot  forty  Imioos  la  Um  hiitoey  form  otm 
«.  and  writing  of  the  8*«rt  *tary  taeght  bf  Hr. 

Bif%  *•*•••(•.  Kdllar  ftipflgaoMlWagaala#. 

THE  MOXE  fO|RIAPO*DISCB  SCI 

fie  • 


m. 


STUDY 

C«H»r«1iy 


I  I  ii  1 1  o  « 

and  Ban 4  or  Law. 

Mel  I  MF  Y  rWIMSm 


BYMAIL 

lodomd  bf  Hsor*  i*l 

tar  Ouarao«e«-S  h>  pre 
pare  tee  Har  of  may  Stale, 
fp^ial  uffet  l At 9 

bhiit  frrt.  S’*4. 
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10-Volume  Set  of  POE— Given  Away 

To  Literary  Digest  readers  who  send 
coupon  at  once  for  Dickens’  Complete 
Works,  we  will  send  free,  as  a  pre¬ 
mium,  this  delightful  $7.50  Edition 
of  the  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  i.  recognised  by  all  as  among 
the  world’s  greatest  miters.  His  creative  imagina¬ 
tion,  coupled  with  his  brilliant  temperament  and 
marvelous  style,  lend  to  hit  suitings  a  fascinating  interest 
which  never  fails  to  hold  under  his  spell  all  who  read 
his  wonderful  books.  “The  Gold  Bug"  is  considered 
perhaps  the  greatest  short-story  ever  written.  “The 
Black  Cat,**  “Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  “Manu¬ 
script  Found  in  a  Bottle,"  “The  Oblong  Box,"  “Thou 

Art  the  Man,"  "The  Raven,”  and  countless  other  fascinating  and  interesting  stories 
and  poems,  we  offer  you  free,  in  this  splendid  10-Volume  Edition  of  Poe,  as  a 
premium  with  your  order  for  a  set  of  Dickens*  Complete  Works  at  offered  below. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  is  tbe  greatest  master  of  itory-telling  the  world  ever  knew. 

His  delicious  humor,  his  command  of  pathos  and  keen  perception  of 
character,  coupled  with  his  quaint  originality  of  thought  and  expression,  lend  a 
fascination  to  all  his  writings  which  appeals  alike  to  both  old  and  young.  Breath¬ 
lessly  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  David  Coppcrficld,  laugh  at  the  adventures  of 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  let  fall  a  tear  for  Little  Nell.  Dickens  characters  are  famous 
the  world  over.  Quoted  as  they  are  in  literature,  used  constantly  in  conversa¬ 
tion  and  referred  to  in  a  thousand  ways;  he  is  indeed  unfortunate  who  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  Sam  Weller,  the  Chccryble  Brothers,  Mr.  Turveydrop,  Captain 
Cuttle,  Sairy  Gamp  and  Tom  Pinch.  No  other  writer  in  the  history  of  literature 
ever  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  for  the  betterment  of  the  social  conditions 
of  his  day  as  did  Charles  Dickens.  When  you  read  his  wonderful  books  the 
hours  are  charmed  away.and  you  read  on  and  on  from  page  to  page  and  from  chap¬ 
ter  to  chapter  unmindful  of  time  and  surroundings.  Charles  Dickens  has  won  his 
place  in  every  heart,  and  his  complete  works  should  be  in  every  Christian  home. 

Dickens’  Complete  Works 

This  handsome  Library  Edition  consists  of  15  beautiful  volumes  measuring 
inches.  The  volumes  are  bound  in  a  beautiful  deep  blue  Im¬ 
ported,  genuine  Library  Cloth,  with  gold  sumping,  gold  dust  proof  tops,  head 
bands  and  deckled  edges.  The  set  contains  12,000  pages  and  embraces  every¬ 
thing  that  Dickens  ever  wrote.  Send  for  it  at  once  and  get  as  a 
premium,  the  10-Volume  Edition  of  Poe  as  offered, 

BOTH  SETS  for  the  PRICE  OF  ONE  /iggSe 


WF  do  not  ask  you  for  any  deposit  or  my  guarantee,  just  tear  off  and  / 
mail  coupon  at  the  right,  and  we  will  ship  you  Dickens*  Complete  q 
Works  in  15  Volumes  for  7  days*  examination  in  your  own  home,  g  ‘•J? "  ,UT*. 

V  t  _ .  |  |  ii  ■  •#  •  #  .  w  it  i  ittiiv*! 


St.  Util.  Mb. 

Band  ine  for  el  anil  fiats'*. 


You  can  then  examine  each  volume  carefully,  and  if  satisfactory,  and 


library 

<*  Ith 

m  U.eUoU.1  «t11safi1  you  si  aa 

you  with  to  keep  them,  send  us  Sl.s  fim  payment  and  52  per  month 

thereafter  until  our  special  price  of  5-3*  50  is  paid.  Rut  if  the  books  g  tn  voiar^c  if  i*> 

are  not  ratitfartory  and  you  do  not  with  to  keep  them,  then  all  ,  £ 

you  have  to  do  it  to  notify  us,  and  we  will  tend  you  shipping  f  “  £“*£■*£’''  '“  u- 

instructions  for  their  return  at  our  expense.  A*  a  special  in-  f  iiaa r*~»ve  rr~. a*  a  pwBib. tw* 

ducement  to  artwm.wt  will  give  the  10-Vol.  Set  of  Poe  /  'iC'ui 

free,  as  a  premium,  to  those  who  order  Dickens  at  oner.  # 

Please  remember.  we  have  ©aly  a  few  sets  of  Poe  to  dispose  of  #  5iat _ _ _ 

in  this  way.  so  in  order  to  f et  the  Poe  as  a  premium,  it  will  be  # 
necessary  to  fill  out  aad  mail  coupon  at  the  right  without  delay.  * 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


A  Luxury  once  reserved  for  the  Rich  £> 
Now  made  Universal  by  Electricity 


For  centuries  a  swaying;  fan  in  human  hands  was  the  only 
means  of  imitating  Nature's  cooling  breeze*— you  had  toberich 
to  he  fanned.  Hut  now  that  electric  breezes  are  made  to  obey 
the  turn  of  a  switch,  this  comfort  in  warm  weather  is  no  longer 
restricted  to  the  few.  Thus  the  popular  electric  fan  of  today 
takes  rank  as  another  important  result  of  Electricity's  crusade 
to  increase  human  comfort  without  needless  human  labor. 

The  development  of  the  G-E  ELECTRIC 
KAN  to  the  point  where  it  can  he  operated  four 
hours  for  a  cent — where  it  can  be  attached  to  any 
lamp  socket,  any  time  where  it  gives  a  lifetime 
of  satisfactory  service —  is  the  result  of  years  of 
continuous  effort  in  the  laboratories  and  factories 
of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

These  years  of  effort  have  perfected  also  that 
modern  wonder  the  EDISON  MAZDA 
LAMP,  as  marvelously  superior  to  the  rude 
light  that  was  once  the  luxury  of  kings  as  the 


modern  G-E  Electric  Kan  is  superior  to  those  first  hreeze- 
makers  in  the  hands  of  slaves.  7 'he  Edison  Mazda  is  the 
most  perfect  small  lamp  yet  made  by  man — and  one  of  its 
chief  wonders  is  its  economy— for  it  uses  hut  one-third  of  the 
current  required  by  old  style  carbon  bmps. 

Light  your  home  with  Edison  Mazdas.  The  current 
actually  taxed  will  not  only  run  your  comforting  G-E  Fan, 
hut  also  such  time  saving  and  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices  as  the  G-E  ELECTRIC  FLATIRON 
— an  invention  for  which  one  is  always  par¬ 
ticularly  grateful  in  warm  weather,  when  its 
quickness,  convenience  and  heat-concentrating 
power,  coupled  with  its  Even  Heat,"  makes 
ironing  an  easier,  cooler  and  shorter  task. 

Ask  your  electric  dealer  or  lighting  company 
to  show  you  the  G-E  Fan,  the  G-E  Flatiron 
and  the  various  sizes  and  styles  of  the  current- 
saving,  money -saving  Edison  Mazda  Lamp. 


The  Guarantee  afFstcvllertce 

an  Goods  fJcctncal 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


sale,  ofnet,  m  an  u*  otie*  The  largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  world  ^  Everywhere 
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Topics  op  the  Day 


By  the  time  this  issue  reaches  our  readers  we  shall  be  located  in  our  new  and 
larger  quarters,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  at  the  Corner  of  Twenty-sixth  Street. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  WAR  ON  THE  TARIFF  LOBBY 


THE  DELIBERATE  and  craphatie  aiwrtion  of  the 
Prod  dent  that  "Washington  haa  seldom  seen  ao 
numerous,  ao  industrious,  or  ao  insidious  a  lobby"  aa 
is  now  working  ngainst  the  Underwood  Tariff  Bill,  is  received 
here  with  approval,  there  with  incredulity.  But  it  is  accepted 
everywhere  as  a  "ignifleant  indication  of  the  Administration's 
attitude  toward  chant's  or  delays  in  the  Democratic  Congreo- 
aional  tariff  program.  Taking  It  In  connection  with  I’rreidcDt 
Wilson's  earlier  statement  that  he  has  taken  his  "stand  with  tho 
House  leaders  for  the  present  bill,"  and  is  "not  looking  for 
or  accepting  compromises."  Washington  correspondents  view  his 
"lobby  warning"  os  a  virtual  announcement  that  he  will  veto 
a  mutilated  measure.  That  is.  remarks  the  New  York  Kerning 
Sun  (Ind.),  "President  Wilson  has  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  going  to  Winona."  While  "everybody  else  admits  the  pos¬ 
sibility,  even  the  probability,  of  an  error."  Mr.  Wilson  does  not, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Public  ledger,  which  adds,  almost  seof- 
lingly,  that  he  "has  taken  a  stand,  and  with  the  immobility  of  a 
titanosaurua  he  will  keep  it."  But  this  very  attitude  commends 
itself  to  two  New  York  papers  which  opposed  Mr.  Wilson's 
candidacy  for  the  Presidency  last  fall.  "By  driving  through 
Ills  tariff  measure."  says  The  Press,  which  preferred  Mr.  Rooso- 
volt,  I>residont  Wilson  "  may  cause  loss  to  the  American  people; 
but  they  must  respect  him  for  having  the  same  principles  after 
he  was  elected  as  he  said  he  had  before  he  was  elected,  and  for 
lighting  for  those  principles  in  the  White  House  when  members 
of  hit*  party  seek  to  confound  them  and  to  repudiate  their  cam¬ 
paign  pledges."  And  The  Sun.  whose  predilection  was  for  Mr. 
Taft,  now  declares  itself  "quite  in  agreement  with  the  spirit" 
of  the  Wilsonian  warning — 

"The  Senators  opposed  to  the  hill  have  a  right  to  express  their 
dissent  in  toto  or  in  detail,  hut  dilatory  tactics,  or  talk  only  for 
political  consumption,  or  obstructive  enterprise,  or  filibustering  of 
any  sort  against  the  Underwood  Tariff  Bill  of  1913  is  something 
which  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  tho  United 
States  are  in  no  mood  to  tolerate;  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  the 


main  fact  should  ho  understood  with  crystalline  clearness  at 
tho  Senate  end  of  the  Capitol." 

The  President's  "demand  for  prompt  and  final  action"  opens 
with  a  reaffirmation  of  that  reliance  upon  "publicity"  which  1ms 
bean  so  notable  a  feature  of  his  political  acts.  Ho  says: 

"I  think  that  the  public  ought  to  know  the  extraordinary 
exertions  living  made  by  the  lobby  in  Washington  to  gain 
recognition  for  certain  alterations  <>r  the  Tariff  Bill.  Washington 
has  seldom  soon  so  numerous,  so  industrious,  or  so  insidious  a 
lobby.  The  newspapers  an-  being  filled  with  paid  advertise¬ 
ments  calculated  to  mislead  not  only  the  judgment  of  public  men, 
hut  also  tho  public  opinion  of  the  country  itself.  There  is  every 
evidence  that  money  without  limit  is  being  spent  to  sustain  this 
lobby,  and  to  create  an  appearance  of  a  pressure  of  public  opinion 
antagonistic  to  some  of  the  chief  items  of  the  Tariff  Bill. 

"It  is  of  serious  interest  to  the  country  that  the  peoplo  at 
large  should  have  no  lobby,  and  lie  voiceless  in  these  matters, 
while  great  bodies  of  astute  men  sock  to  create  an  artificial 
opinion  and  to  overcome  the  interests  of  the  public  for  their 
private  profit.  It  is  thoroughly  worth  the  while  of  the  peoplo  of 
this  country  to  take  knowledge  of  this  matter.  Only  public 
opinion  can  check  and  destroy  it. 

"The  Government  in  all  it*  branches  ought  to  be  relieved 
from  this  intolerable  burden  and  this  constant  interruption  to 
the  calm  progress  of  debate.  I  know  that  in  this  I  am  speaking 
for  the  members  of  the  two  houses,  who  would  rejoice  as  muoh  as 
1  would  to  be  released  from  this  unlx-arablc  situation," 

Without  actually  contradicting  the  President,  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.)  reminds  him  that  if  he  were  not  a  newcomer, 
"he  would  not  be  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  an  energotio 
lobby  interested  in  the  Tariff  Bill."  for  “scenes  of  activity" 
such  as  this  "have  always  attended  the  making  of  a  tariff." 
And  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  wonders  if  it  may  not  bo 
possible  that 

"the  President  has  mistaken  for  lobbying  the  ordinary, 
usual,  and  perfectly  Ultimate  measures  taken  by  protected 
interests  to  present  their  case  to  Congress.  Washington  is  full 
of  representatives  of  these  interests  whenever  a  tariff  hill  is 
under  consideration,  and  sometimes  it  is  to  Ih<  feami  that  unduo 
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influence  has  been  exerted.  We  should  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  that  is  the  case  now.  The  command  of  the  country 
that  the  tariff  be  reduced  is  unmistakable.  It  has  been  twice 
uttered,  and  every  sensible  man  knows  that  whether  the  pro¬ 
tected  interests  want  it  or  not.  the  duties  are  Koine  to  be  lower. 
The  manufacturers  must  he  very  foolish  to  spend  money  without 
limit  to  oppose  the  irresistible  will  of  the  people.  ...  We  hope 
Mr.  Wilson  will  discover  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  asking 


wiiaon’s  wctcoME. 

— C**r  to  the  Philadelphia  Preu. 


some  consideration  at  the  hand*  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the 
schedules  that  affeet  them  are  not  so  wicked,  or  so  rich,  as  he 
takes  them  to  bo." 

Even  in  the  Senate,  whore  the  tariff  fight  is  now  on.  Messrs. 
Oliver  (Hop.,  Pa.).  Burton  ( Rep..  O.).  and  Warren  (Rep..  WyoJ. 
as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald,  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
activity  in  the  lobbies.  Senator  Kansdell  (Dem..  La.),  who  is 
lighting  for  a  retention  of  the  sugar  duties,  tells  us  that  •‘there 
uro  no  lobbyists"  among  his  constituents.  Senator  Brandrgce 
(Rep.,  Conn.)  take*  the  opportunity  for  a  little  fling  at  the 
I’rcftirient.  remarking  that  "the  country  ought  to  have  realized 
before  this  thut  no  one  has  any  right  to  discus*  the  provision*  of 
the  Tariff  Bill  except  the  White  House."  Representative*  of 
the  wool,  sugar,  and  other  industries  now  visiting  Washington 
insist  that  the  shoo  doe*  not  tit  them,  and  that  their  activities 
are  entirely  legitimate.  The  wool  and  sugar  lobbies  have 
been  very  busy,  admits  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce's 
Washington  correspondent,  but  they  an-  spending  their  money 
in  "information"  and  "enlightenment."  This,  he  says,  is 
just  what  Congress  and  the  people  want.  "There  is  no  com¬ 
plaint  in  Congress  over  the  information  left  there."  or  of  the 
lobby  declared  to  exist .  "  The  first  real  complaint  has  come  from 
the  White  House."  Finally,  the  Democratic  New  York  Tele¬ 
graph  reminds  President  Wilson  that  the  Constitution  "guaran¬ 
tees  to  every  citizen  the  right  of  petition.”  and  informs  him  that 
"the  lobby  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this  right  systematized." 

But  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  would  not  be  surprized,  he 
soys  in  The  Herald,  "if  then’  was  a  great  deal  in  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  to  say."  He  adds  that  the  lobbyists  are.  of  course, 
"intelligent  men"  and  "know  whom  to  approach."  Chairman 
Simmons,  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  is  willing  to  say  that 
the  opponents  of  free  sugar  an*  at  least  "exceedingly  active." 
Senator  Tillman,  also  quoted  in  The  Herald,  points  out  what  a 
"lot  of  money"  is  being  used  by  "some  one.”  To  a  represen  ta- 
tivo  of  the  Indianapolis  Newt  the  venerable  South  Carolina 
Senator  said.  "This  is  the  greatest  tariff  fight  I  ever  saw  in  the 


United  States  Senate  and  greater  and  more  bitter  than  I  ever 
dreamed  would  be  fought  there."  And  the  News  correspondent 
goes  on  to  corroborate  the  Senator: 

"Never  before  have  the  big  interests  of  the  country  poured  so 
many  men  into  Washington,  nor  used  so  many  powerful  and 
divergent  influences  on  members  of  the  Senate.  Every  arriving 
train  brings  additions  to  the  army  of  assault,  and  the  hotels  are 
choked  with  guests  individually  and  financially  able  to  buy  out 
the  landlord  on  the  spot  if  such  a  transaction  were  desirable.” 

The  lobby  has  concentrated  upon  the  Senate,  explains  the 
New  York  World,  because  the  big  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  offered  it  no  chance,  while  in  the 
upper  house  the  narrow  majority  of  six  shows  it  to  bo  "tint 
weak  spot  in  the  people’s  lines." 

Most  of  the  activity  in  Washington,  says  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Kerning  Host,  "is  of  the  open  and  relatively  legitimate 
sort,  represented  by  attorney*  for  interests  affected  by  the  bill, 
and  prt«s  agents  who  flood  the  offices  of  newspapers  and  cor¬ 
respondent*  with  arguments,  chiefly  altout  beet  sugar."  But, 
we  read  further: 

"The  lobby  whoso  activities  are  giving  anxiety  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  to  the  Democratic  leaders  whose  support  of  tho 
bill  is  undoubtedly  sincere  is  not  at  Washington  Ht  all,  but  is 
working  in  the  rear  through  influences  of  various  kinds  in  tho 
home  States  of  Senators.  One  Senator  has  been  told,  it  is  said, 
that  he  will  he  driven  out  of  business  unless  he  yield*  to  the 
pressure,  and  has  felt  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  n  valuable 
business  connection  in  order  to  remove  embarrassment  from  his 
associate*  therein.  Other*  have  l»een  threatened  through 
family  and  social  channels.  Seldom  in  the  past  has  so  powerful 
a  concentration  of  artillery  been  brought  to  bear  for  the  emas¬ 
culation  of  a  tariff  hill. 

"It  is  not  supposed  thnt  the  bill  as  n  whole  is  in  danger  of 
defeat.  The  danger  is  that  ihcre  will  be  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  four  y farm  ago.  when  the  Payne-Aldrioh  Bill  was  laid 
on  tho  desk  of  President  Taft  —a  tariff  bill,  to  ho  sure,  but  so 
manipulated  that  it  was  worse  than  no  bill  ut  all.  President 
Taft  signed  the  measure  under  protest." 

Under  these  circumstance*,  comments  The  Evening  Post 
editorially,  the  Presided**  warning  will  hnvo  a  double  effect: 


■rar.  first  cvt. 


— Murphy  In  the  San  Francisco  Call . 

"It  will  serve  notice  on  the  tariff  lobbyists  thnt  their  schemes 
are  under  close  observation.  And  it  will  bo  h  constant  warning, 
and  a  kind  of  useful  external  conscience,  to  members  of  Congress 
who  an-  exposed  to  temptation.  They  will  know  that  any 
swerving  on  their  part  will  subject  them  to  the  most  odious 
suspicion." 
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SIFTING  WEST  VIRGINIA  WRONGS 


AU.  IS  NOT  SO  QUIET  along  the  Kanawha  a*  earlier 
L\  reports  indicated,  we  now  hear.  “A  temporary  settle- 
*  ment  on  Cabin  and  Point  Creeks,"  declare  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  miners,  "neither  provides  a  remedy  nor  makes 
/s'rmnnent  peace."  eorre*|M>ndents  of  Socialist  papers  learn 


that  this  strike  is  likely  to  he  renewed,  and  other  news-gatherer* 
tell  of  15, (XM)  newly  organized  miners  in  the  hitherto  quiet  New 
Itiver  Held  who  huve  left  their  work,  angered  at  their  employers' 
hostility  to  their  union.  But  in  the  United  State*  Serial*,  when* 
the  appointment  of  u  committee  to  investigate  West  Virginia 
luhor  conditions  has  aroused  nation-wide  interest,  "the  strike 
is  not  the  question."  At  least,  so  say*  Senator  Kern,  who  has 
led  in  the  demand  for  investigation.  " Peonage  i*  the  question," 
according  to  the  Senator;  "reports  of  the  hunting  of  men  across 
the  hills  as  tbo  they  were  convicts  or  wild  beasts.  .  .  .  Charge* 
of  violation  of  coiitruct-lahor  laws  and  use  of  martial  law  are 
among  the  things  we  will  probe."  "You  know,"  said  200 
delegates  from  the  15,000  striking  miners,  in  a  telegram  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  protesting  against  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Kern  resolution— "you  know  the  conditions  are  bad. 
you  an*  aware  that  roal  operator*  control  post-olflces,  public 
rouds,  and  seliool  houses.  that  circulation  of  progressive  news¬ 
papers  and  |>eriodioals  is  curtailed.  and  that  free  speech  and 
lawful  assemblage  is  not  permitted;  you  further  know  that  a 
fraternity  could  not  be  instituted  or  a  church  organized  without 
the  consent  of  the  mine  managers."  All  these  complaints  are  to 
rued vo  duo  consideration,  for  the  committee,  consisting  of 
Senators  Swanson  (Dem.,  Va.),  Shields  (Deni.,  Teun.),  Martino 
(Dem.,  N.  J.),  Borah  (Rep.,  Id.),  and  Kenyon  (Rep.,  Ia.).  have 
boon  given  full  powers  under  a  resolution  which  provides,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  press  summary: 

1.  For  an  investigation  as  to  whether  or  not  peonage  exists 
in  the  coal  Holds. 

2.  Whether  or  not  the  postal  facilities  have  been  interfered 
with,  and  if  so,  by  whom? 

3.  Whether  or  not  the  immigration  laws  have  been  violated, 
and  whether  or  not  there  has  been  discrimination  against  the 
district  in  the  administration  of  these  laws. 

4.  To  investigate  and  report  all  facts  and  circumstances  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  charge  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  contrary  to  or  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 


5.  To  investigate  commercial  conditions  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
covering  possible  infractions  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 

6.  To  investigate  and  report  whether  or  not  firearms  have  been 
imported  into  the  disaffected  district  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  products  of  said  coal  fields  from  coni|>etilive  markets. 

7.  To  investigate  thi  causes  leadinguptotbealleged conditions. 

The  one  fact,  however,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  press  may 
be  held  to  justify  Senatorial  investigation  of  West  Virginia's 
domestic  affairs,  is  the  trial  of  civilians  by  military  tribunals 
created  under  martial  law  instead  of  by  the  civil  courts.  Such 
impers  as  the  Now  York  World  and  PrcM,  Madison  Wisconsin 
Slate  Journal,  Boston  Advertiser,  Columbus  Dir  patch,  and 
Indianapolis  .Xeics  agree  with  the  New  York  Evening  Port,  which 
declares  that: 

"Martial  law  must  stop  at  the  door  of  the  court  room.  The 
troops  may  run  down  and  arrest  criminals  and  hold  them  under 
guard;  but  when  it  cornea  to  ascertaining  their  guilt  und  fixing 
their  punishment,  that  is  a  work  for  judge  and  jury.  For  officer* 
of  the  militia,  untrained  in  the  law,  to  attempt  it,  is  ulmost 
certain  to  lead  to  actual  injustice,  and  in  any  event  creates  an 
angry  feeling  that  the  ordinary  process***  of  justice  are  being 
arbitrarily  set  aside.  Into  such  an  obvious  irregularity  it  is 
proper  for  the  Senate  to  inquire;  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
evidence  elicited  and  the  conclusions  reached  will  be  such  as  to 
prevent  the  will  of  a  military  oominander  from  lieing  substituted 
for  the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice  -whenever,  that  is,  the 
courts  arc  open  and  accessible." 

Governor  Hatfield,  who  at  one  time  was  reported  to  have  used 
rather  strange  language  in  giving  his  opiuious  of  Senator  Kern's 
activity  in  the  matter,  now  says: 

"I  court  the  fullest  and  freest  investigation  of  my  actions 
by  any  impartial  body.  I  have  been  go  verm  d  solely  by  a  desire 
to  aid  humanity,  promote  peace  and  harmony  in  tin-  unfortunuto 
industrial  trouble,  and  to  give  a  'square  deal*  to  all  concerned. 
My  action*  have  Itcen  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  and  will  be  approved  by  all  law-abiding  citizens." 

The  Oovemor'a  position  is  strongly  eommendid  by  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  while  the  New  York  Journal  of  Con i- 
I««rrr  doubt,  t be  widoin  of  the  Senate's  action.  The  Federal 


Government,  it  says,  "has  no  lawful  or  constitutional  authority 
over  such  labor  struggles  within  the  States,  and  ought  to  eschew 
interference  where  it  can  do  nothing  of  a  direct  and  effective 
nature."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  too,  thinks  that  the  investiga¬ 
tion  "will  be  abortive,  tbo  more  or  less  sensational."  Governor 


"orzM  voi'N  Mount  smut  rot  a  ars».” 

—Murphy  In  the  Han  Krum-Uco  Celt 


U.klNU  1  fit  ENDS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Jvop>. 
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Hatfield's  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  allowed  illegal  prosecu¬ 
tions  under  martial  law  would  be,  in  7" Ac  Eagle’s  opinion. 

"that  it  was  ordinary  criminal  law.  not  martial  law.  that  the 
military  courts  enforced,  and  that  is  the  question  decided  by 
the  West  Virginia  courts.  So  Mr.  Kern  is  really  attacking  the 
State  of  Went  Virginia.  .  .  .  Hut  the  only  constitutional  func¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  a  State  is  to  guarantee  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  iu  form  as  well  as  essence 
the  government  of  West  Virginia  is  republican." 

Hut  such  arguments  as  these  were  taken  up  by  Senator  Root 
in  bis  speech  supporting  the  Kern  resolution.  In  the  West 
Virginia  situation  the  Senator  apparently  sees  another  indication 
of  that  "twilight  zone"  lying  between  the  clearly  defined  bound¬ 
aries  of  Slute  and  Federal  jurisdiction.  He  says  in  part: 

"The  question  arise*  altovt*  the  interested  persons  in  West 
Virginia.  It  is  a  question  of  the  Government  guaranties  of 
liberty  under  the  Constitution.  There  have  been  provided  in 
West  Virginia  grounds  upon  which  we  may  well  consider  whether 
we  should  enact  legislation  to  draw  about  the  executive  and 
judicial  ortlcers  of  the  State*  some  regular  definition  of  the  rir- 
cumstanoe*  under  which  suspension  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
under  the  Constitution  may  la*  effected. 

"It  may  Intcome  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  define  and  to 
delegate  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  the  right  to  make  investigation  so  that  the 
weakest  dUnn  may  I *•  prot.-eied  by  the  strung  arm  of  (lie 
general  government  ill  the  enjoyment  of  his  fundamental  rights, 
the  rights  handed  down  to  him  and  to  us  from  Magna  Charta, 
which  must  bo  guaranteed  now  und  forever  to  every  citizen  of 
the  United  Stales  wherever  he  may  find  himself." 

Many  of  the  charges  against  the  mino  operators  and  thu 
authorities  have  boeu  sot  forth  at  length  in  these  columns, 
especially  those  of  abuse  of  martial  law  and  the  mine-guard 
system.  Some  of  the  Inter  stories  of  wrong-doing,  whieb  have 
In<uii  given  wide  circulation  in  the  .Socialist  and  labor  journals, 
are  Hummed  up  oditorially  by  the  New  York  Press: 

“The  charges  whieh  are  made,  and  buttressed  by  most  con¬ 
vincing  ex-pnrte  ovldenco,  are  such  as  to  startle  everybody  who 
looks  into  them.  It  is  alleged  that  within  recent  months  car¬ 
loads  of  men.  practically  shanghai'*!  in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  ha  VO  boon  hauled  right  through  Washington,  under  guard, 
destined  to  work  under  condition*  tantamount  to  peonage  in 
the  mines. 

"It  will  be  testified  that  men  were  enlisted  under  promise* 
of  wuges.  working  conditions,  etc.,  that  were  utterly  dishonest; 


that  as  soon  as  they  agreed  to  go  to  the  coal  fields  they  were 
huddled  into  l>ox  ears,  securely  locked  in.  placed  under  heavily 
armed  guards  and  rushed  through  to  destinations  frequently 
entirely  different  from  those  to  which  they  had  intended  to 
ship. 

“Arrived  there,  they  were  still  held  under  guard;  they  were 
treated  exactly  like  convicts  in  a  Siberian  gang;  efforts  to  osenpo 
resulted  in  their  being  U-aten  up  by  guards,  or  shot.  They 
were  underpaid  for  their  work  and  compelled  to  trade  at  ex¬ 
tortionate  'company  stores'  where  they  never  hud  a  chance  to 
do  better  than  pile  up  increasing  obligations  that  their  wages 
would  not  pay, 

"More  than  all  this,  it  will  lie  charged  that  young  women 
wen*  enlisted  at  various  places  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  under 
tdmilariy  false  representations  as  to  the  employment  and  wages 
that  would  he  affonled  them  and  carried  away  to  lives  of  tho 
most  degrading  shame  in  these  mining-camps.  It  is  charged 
that  the  business  of  shanghaiing  and  holding  women  was  con¬ 
ducted  just  about  as  brutally  and  lawlessly  os  in  the  case  of  tho 
men. 

"Those  conditions  are  alb-god  to  have  grown  up  in  the  last, 
twenty  yean*  and  to  have  Income  a  part  of  the  settled  social 
and  industrial  situation  in  West  Virginia,  It  is  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  the  half  of  the  horrors  that  are  charged. 
If  they  an*  not  entitled  to  belief.  West  Virginia  ought  to  have 
its  name  clean'd  of  the  Imputation  they  put  upon  it;  if  they  aro 
true,  an  industrial  plague-spot  ought  to  In*  cleured  up.” 

Not  content  with  the  Government’s  investigation,  the  Social¬ 
ists  will  have  a  West  Virginia  inquiry  of  their  own.  Their 
committee,  appointed  by  the  national  executive  committee  of 
th©  party,  will  consist  of  Eugene  V.  Debs.  Victor  L.  Berger,  and 
Adolph  Gernier.  Among  offenses  they  declare  to  have  been 
committed  by  "tin*  military  dictatorship  set  up  by  the  mine- 
owning  oligarchy  of  West  Virginia”  they  emphasize  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Socialistic  newspapers.  The  United  Mine  Workers, 
says  Mr.  Berger's  Milwaukee  Leader,  worn  "instrumental  in 
bringing  the  issue  la-fore  Congress."  where  Senator  Korn's  in- 
yc* ligation  resolution  was  adopted  despite  the  protests  of 
the  two  Senators  from  West  Virginia,  one  u  Democrat  and  tho 
other  a  Republican,  but  both  "devoted  to  the  mine  owners,’ 
that  "the  'rights’  of  the  State  should  bo  respected."  Now. 

"With  the  Socialist  party  voicing  the  protests  of  its  million 
supporters,  determined  that  tho  West  Virgiuia  infamy  shall 
bo  brought  before  the  American  people  for  judgment,  tho  truth 
no  longer  can  Ik*  concealed  or  the  facts  supprest. 

"The  lid  is  off!*: 
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TOM Al*  KhTHaDA  FAI.MA. 
1902-1900. 


Ilet  worn  tho  Adiulnbr  ration*  of  Prraldmt* 


JOil  MIUI  IL  UOMIX.  MAKIO  <1.  MKKOCAL. 

1909-1911  1913- 

CUBA‘8  PRESIDENTIAL  LINE. 

Palma  ud  Goran  I  he  bland  ■»>  foverard  provisionally  by  a  United  Seam  Onminlwlun 


MENOCAL’S  TASK  IN  CUBA 

A  PREDICAMENT  faces  Cuba  at  the  inauguration  of 
her  third  president,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
u  editorial  lookers-on.  Menocal  "  should  have  little 
«lifll<*iilty  in  making  a  favorable  impression  by  eomparison  with 
Gomez.  bin  predeeossor,"  thinks*  the  New  York  World,  but  it 
occurs  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  that  a  man  of  too  high 
ideals  in  not  "likely  to  be  popular  in  Cuba."  So  failure  threatens 
the  iiiuii  who  in  loo  good  for  the  turbulent  element  or  too  l>ad 
for  the  conservatives.  Then,  too,  some  of  the  propertied  das* 
would  like  to  force  American  intervention  to  gain  the  protection 
of  the  Slurs  and  Stripes,  and  hence  are  suspwlcd  of  aiding 
uprisings  against  any  president,  good  or  bad.  Hut  The  Plain 
Dealer  is  led  to  hope  that  Menocal  will  work  out  hi*  country's 
salvation  if  he  is  given  half  a  chance.  His  qualification*  may  Ik* 
inferred  from  this  thumb-nail  sketch  of  hi*  career  which  appears 
in  the  Troy  Standard- Preat: 

"  He  is  u  civil  engineer,  an  agricultural  and  business  expert,  in 
addition  to  being  u  soldier,  liis  uncle.  Anisette  Menocal.  was 
an  American  citizen,  a  commander  and  engineer  in  the  I'nited 
States  Navy.  It  was  under  his  direction  that  young  Menocal 
was  educated.  Since  his  thirteenth  year  most  of  his  time  has 
been  spent  in  the  United  Stat«*s.  He  graduated  from  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  in  1884  and  from  Cornell  University  four 
years  later." 

Another  good  sign  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  through  this  course 
of  education  und  training  Menocal  has  become  "thoroughly 
imbued  with  American  sympathies  and  ideas,"  as  the  New  York 
Commercial  tells  us.  It  speaks  of  his  numerous  qualifications 
for  the  presidency,  but  points  out  that  unless  he  has  at  his  back 
the  support  of  a  congress  "sharing  in  some  degree  his  own  high 
qualities,"  the  task  uhead  of  him  is  one  to  try  tho  resources  of 
oven  a  great  man.  Much  more  hopeful  is  the  New  York  Etening 
Post,  which  recalls  "the  fierce  party  animosities  of  our  own  first 
years  of  independence”  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  much 
that  happened  during  the  Gomez  Administration.  While  it 
was  not  nil  economical  Administration  and  "has  generally  been 
accused  of  being  something  worse  than  that,"  The  Post  finds  it 
only  fair  to  remember  that  Gomez  came  into  office  as  the  leader 
of  the  democratic  masses,  who.  having  borne  the  toil  and  dangers 
of  tho  war  with  Spain,  resented  the  fact  that  the  ruins  of  gov¬ 


ernment  under  the  new  republio  should  pass  "into  the  hunds  of 
tho  conservative  classes  under  Estrada  Palma."  Now  a  con¬ 
servative  is  again  elected,  and  The  Post  consider*  it  "no  mean 
tribute  to  a  president  in  the  Caribbean*  that  his  successor  is 
a  legally  elected  candidate,  taking  office  in  |»eaceful  circum¬ 
stance*."  It  is  our  business  not  to  make  the  new  Administration's 
task  more  difficult  than  it  is.  The  Post  remind*  us,  "by  turning 
too  critical  an  evo  "  on  Cuban  affairs  or  by  allowing  t  he  American 
lust  for  laud,  sugar,  and  tobacco  "to  play  a  provocative  rffie  in 
Cuban  politics."  for— 

"We  an*  legally  pledged  not  to  leave  the  Cubans  lo  themselves 
when  the  safety  of  the  republic  is  in  question;  but  we  are  morally 
pledg**d  to  refrain  from  empty  cries  of  panic,  to  make  allowances, 
to  be  patient.  By  causing  it  lo  Is*  dearly  understood  that 
American  intervention  in  Cuba  is  possible  only  iu  the  lust  ex¬ 
treme.  we  shall  go  far  toward  removing  the  threat  of  our  med¬ 
dling  as  a  factor  in  the  internal  politics  of  the  island." 


TRUST-MADE  OR  HOME-MADE  ARMOR? 

HE  HIGH  PRICES  that  have  driven  many  a  man  to 
insist  that  his  bread  and  pie  1m*  linked  at  home  instead 
of  at  tho  bakery  have  seemingly  been  working  on  tho 
mind  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  has  come  out  for  a 
government  plant  for  making  armor-plate  for  our  battle-ships 
to  escape  the  exactions  of  the  steel  manufacturers.  And  just 
as-objections  an-  raised  in  the  family  that  home-made  enko 
and  biscuits  will  cost  more  than  the  baker  charges,  so  wc  find 
some  of  the  editors  recalling  that  government-built  bat  lie- 
ships  cost  more  thau  private-built  ones,  and  opining  that  Mr. 
Daniels  may  discover  that  a  government  plant  will  be  a  losing 
experiment.  But  Secretary  Daniels  maintains  that  his  plan  is 
tho  best  solution  of  the  Navy  Department's  problem  in  dealing 
with  the  armor-plate  companies,  whose  competitive  bidding, 
he  says  in  a  public  statement,  is  “a  farce  that  can  not  possibly 
deceive  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts.”  In  illustration, 
the  Secretary  cites  the  case  of  three  companies — the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  and  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company — all  making  bids  so  strikingly  similar  that  ho 
wrote  to  two  of  them  asking  how  it  happened.  Both  replied 
that  it  was  due  to  the  Government's  practise  of  "dividing  the 
contracts  at  the  lowest  price  bid,"  so  that  in  submitting  their 
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bids  they  put  them  “at  the  same  figure  as  the  last  divided  con¬ 
tract  awarded."  Mr.  Daniels  further  reminds  us  that  the 
matter  of  a  Federal  armor-plate  plant  has  been  taken  up  before, 
when  in  1890.  a  Senate  Committee  estimated  that  one  could 
be  built  for  *1.600.000.  Precisely  this  amount  is  fixt  upon  by 
Senator  Ashurat,  of  Arizona,  in  his  bill  for  a  Federal  armor 


“there  is  no  more  ground  for  the  Government  engaging  in  the 
manufacture  of  armor-plate  than  there  would  bo  for  appropria¬ 
ting  money  for  tbo  cultivation  of  wheat  to  feed  the  army,  the 
erection  of  woolpn  mills  to  manufacture  clothing  for  the  navy, 
or  for  tho  raising  of  cattlo,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry'  to  feed  tbo 
armed  forces  of  the  Union.” 


"urn  TJUT touch  ugrow  miau.  nevkm  toccm  muck.” 


—  Kirby  In  tbr  New  York  M«rlrf 

plant  introduced  in  tho  SouaU*  on  May  22.  yet  on  May  28. 
Rear-Admiral  Twining,  Chief  of  the  bureau  of  Ordnance,  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  that  a  factory 
capublo  of  producing  8,000  tons  of  armor  a  year  would  cost 
*8,000.000  to  build  and  nearly  *1,000,000  a  year  to  operate. 

In  »up|H*rt  of  Secretary  Daniels's  proposal,  the  Brooklyn  Engle 
(Ind.  Dom.)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  now 
builds  warships  and  makes  guns,  and  does  both  jobs  well,  pro¬ 
ducing  magnificent  fighting  craft,  and  so  managing  to  keep  the 
bids  of  construction  firms  within  moderate  bounds,  from  which 
The  Eagle  infers  — 

“It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  a  government 
plant  could  make  as  go«*d  armor-plate  as  any  private  concern, 
und  that  its  establishment  would  at  least  act  as  a  brake  upon 
contractors  who  now  may  easily  control  prices  by  agreement 
among  themselves." 

An  opposite  stand  is  taken  by  tho  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.).  which  remarks,  “it  is  notorious  that  it  is  more  expensive 
for  the  Government  to  construct  its  own  ships  than  to  have  them 
built  in  private  yards."  so  an  armor-plate  plant  might  very 
easily  prove  an  additional  expense,  instead  of  an  economy,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  building  of  u  Government  plant  "would  mean 
probably  the  destruction  of  the  present  plants,"  the  Government 
being  practically  their  solccustomcr.  The  Ledger  says  finally  that — 

"If  robbery  has  been  going  on,  and  comparisons  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  it,  it  can  be  stopped  without  the  Government  going 
into  the  manufacturing  business  on  its  own  account.  Abuse, 
if  there  has  been  any.  Secretary  Daniels  admits,  has  been  due  to 
administrative  delinquency  in  evading  the  intent  of  Congress. 
The  Government  wants  the  best  armor  at  a  fair  price;  this  it 
can  get  without  building  a  plant  of  its  own.” 

If  there  is  any  combination  fixing  prices  of  armor-plate  so 
that  free  competition  is  impossible,  the  Washington  Pott  (Ind.) 
points  out.  there  an*  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  can  b© 
enforced  against  it,  with  stated  officers  and  courts  to  see  that 
they  are  enforced,  but — 


MR.  ROOSEVELTS  BEVERAGES 


AM  INCLINATION  toward  levity  in  tho  comments  upon 
A\  Colonel  Roosevelt's  libel  suit  is,  in  the  New  York 
WorltTt  opinion,  “tho  strongest  tribute  to  the  general 
faith  in  the  Colonel’s  temperance."  The  press  in  gem-nil 
appear  to  take  little  stock  in  the  stories  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
drunkenness.  After  his  own  testimony  and  tho  corroborative 
evidence  offered  by  a  host  of  his  intimate*,  wo  find  papers 
of  varying  degree**  of  friendliness  or  hostility  to  tho  Colonel 
expressing  confident  in  liis  sobriety.  And  the  Now  York 
Timet,  Sun.  World,  and  Etenitig  Pott,  and  Philadelphia  Record 
are  just  as  positive  in  their  statements  os  the  pro-Roosevelt 
Detroit  Newt,  Washington  Timet,  and  Kansas  City  Star.  Tho 
appearance  of  the  Rooacvclt  intoxication  rumors  during  tho  last 
Presidential  campaign,  it  will  be  rememherud,  brought  from  tho 
Colonel  a  vigorous  denial  and  an  equally  oniphalio  defense  from 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  About  that  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  informed 
a  New  York  Timet  reporter:  "If  this  dander  is  over  printed 
iu  so  many  words,  and  by  a  mq>on*ible  newspaper,  I  will  bring 
suit  for  damages  and  settle  it  onoe  for  all."  Subsequently 
Iron  Ore.  a  weekly  paper  with  a  circulation  of  3,7fi0  copies,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ishpeming,  an  V upper  peninsula"  Michigan  town  of 
some  12.000  inhabitants,  made  tho  charge  that  Theodore  Rooho- 
velt  "curses,  lies,  and  gets  drunk  frequently,  and  ull  his  friends 
know  this."  Whereupon  aeliftn  for  libel,  with  damages  set  at 
*10,000,  was  brought  against  the  editor  nml  publisher,  Mr. 
George  A.  Nowott,  and  the  ca»>  was  tried  before  Judge  Richard 
Klannignn.  in  Marquette.  Mich.,  lust  week. 

Among  the  many  pu|>erK  that  accept  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
own  statements  concerning  his  drinking  habits,  wo  find  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  Syracuse  Pott-Standard,  and  Richmond  Tiniet- 
Uiipatch  of  the  opinion  that  he  might  letter  have  ignored  tho 
charge.  As  tho  Syracuse  daily  puts  it: 


"Fair-minded  men  accept**!  his  own  denial,  or  if  not.  were 
certainly  convinced  by  t  he  weight  of  evidence  brought  to  sup|K»rt 
his  word .  That  his  trip  to  Michigan  to  make  his  reputatiou 
f<»r  temperance  a  matter  of  court  record  and  to  punish  his  de¬ 
tractor  will  serve  any  giK»d  purpose  we  doubt.  Those  by  whom 
the  slander  is  believed,  in  spite  of  the  angry  and  etnphatlo  de¬ 
nials  of  those  who  have  been  in  closest  contact  with  him.  will  not 
alter  their  belief  or  put  cheek  on  their  tongues  because  he  gets 


ROOSEVELT  OCCASIONALLY  TAKES 
White  Wine.  Sherry 


Madeira 

Champagne 


Mint  Juleps 

Brandy  In  Milk 


ROOSEVELT  NEVER  TAKES 

Cocktails  Highballs 

Red  Wines  Beer 


Whisky 


ROOSEVELT  LIKES  TO  TAKE 

Milk  Mineral  Waters 


WHAT  A 3t  EX-FHESIDENT  DRINKS. 


a  verdict  from  a  jury.  The  whole  proceeding  will  serve  no  good 
purpose,  aud  it  is  not  a  pleasing  spectacle." 

Yet  the  New  York  Timet  believes  that  “Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
acted  both  courageously  aud  wisely.”  In  this  caao  “neither 
silence  uor  a  vigorous  denial  would  have  sufficed,"  and  the 
Colonel  has  "taken  the  on*-  way  to  settle  this  matter  for  all 
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COIONM.  ROOMBVBIT.  THE  M CW'KTT  CXKHT-IK'tnE. 

Who  aaya  he  waa  never  drunk.  Where  the  case  m  tried. 

ILLUSTRATING  ONE  CHAPTER  FROM  A  POSSIBLE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


ueOKUK  A.  HEWITT, 
Who  Imputed  Inebriety, 


lime.”  Indeed,  ray  I  ho  Wnshinifton  Hera Id  ami  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  ho  in  ” rendering  real  service  to  the  rounlrv." 
It  is  undesirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  daily. 

"that  American  youth  shall  eon  the  story  that  a  President  had 
Itreat  qualities  but,  ala*.  ho  was  a  ‘drunkard.’ . 

“Mr.  Roosevelt  is  taking  proper  *tc|*  in  behalf  of  hi*  own 
fame  and  I  lie*  history  of  the  country.  He  is  also  consciously 
or  unwittingly  rendering  another  service  that  will  U-  of  value 
in  political  debate  and  in  future*  campaigns.  He  is  making  a 
powerful  and  effective  tight  for  temperance — for  sobriety  and 
temperance  in  the  use  of  language." 

In  Marquette,  interest  centered  in  the  cx-Presidcnfs  own 
testimony,  which  was  followed  and  corroborated  by  the  state¬ 
ments  of  men  close  to  Roosevelt  in  private"  or  public  life.  The 
Colonel’s  story  was  detailed  and  interesting.  It*  most  significant 
statements  are  here  given,  as  selected  by  the  New  York  Times. 
Maid  Colonel  Roosevelt: 

■'  I  have  never  drunk  a  cocktail  or  a  highball  in  my  life. 

"  I  don’t  smoke  and  I  don’t  drink  beer,  because  I  dislike  smo¬ 
king  and  dislike  tho  taste  of  beer. 

"I  never  have  drunk  whisky  or  brandy  except  when  the  doctor 
proaerihed  it.  or  possibly  on  some  occasion  after  great  exposure. 

"The  only  wines  that  I  have  dnink  have  been  white  wine*. 
Madeira,  champagne,  or  occasionally  a  glass  of  sherry. 

"At  public  dinners  I  sometimes  drink  a  glass  of  champagne 
or  perhaps  two.  I  think  that  on  the  nvarngc  this  means  that  I 
will  drink  champagne  once  a  month. 


"At  home  I  often  at  dinner  w  ill  drink  a  wine-glass  or  two  wine¬ 
glass'*  of  Madeira. 

"Mint  juleps  I  very  randy  drink.  At  the  White  House  we 
had  a  mint  bed,  and  I  should  think  that  on  the  average  I  may 
have  dnink  half  a  dozen  mint  julep*  a  year.  Since  I  left  the 
White  House,  four  years  ago.  to  the  1h**I  of  my  memory  I  have 
drunk  mint  juleps  twice. 

"During  the  last  fourteen  years  I  do  not  think  I  have  dnink 
whisky  straight  or  with  water  mon*  than  half  a  down  limes. 

"As  for  brandy.  I  never  drink  it  any  more  than  1  do  whisky 
when  l  am  at  home  or  on  a  hunting  trip,  but  on  very  hard 
campaign  trip*  I  have  frequently,  just  before  going  to  hod. 
drunk  one  or  two  goblet*  of  milk  with  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy 
to  the  goblet, 

"I  never  made  a  practise  of  drinking  at  a  bar.  and  I  don’t 
believe  that  I  have  drunk  at  a  bar  for  twenty-odd  years. 

"I  never  in  my  life,  while  in  the  White  House  or  anywhere 
else,  have  ever  left  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  drink  be¬ 
tween  meal*. 

"For  the  last  lift«*-n  years  I  can  give  you  in  detail  just  about 
what  I  have  dnink.  and  neither  during  those  llfti-en  years  nor 
since  I  have  been  of  age  have  I  ever  under  any  cireumstar.-cs 
been  in  even  the  smallest  degree  under  the  influence  of  liquor." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  "unpardonable  sin.”  comments  the  New  York 
Ettning  Sun,  "was  that  he  was  a  tem|H>ratc  man  and  not  a  total 
abstainer.”  But.  concludes  The  World,  "where  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  a  man's  temperance  can  only  In*  gaged  by  t  he  tiumlMir  of 
teaspoonfuls  of  intoxicant*  that  ho  has  absorbed,  smile*  must 
become  the  order  of  the  day." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Evide.vtlt  It  b  President  Wlhnn  that  put  the  *o  In  Jingo.  Columbia 
Slate. 

The  Republican*  are  laying  plan*,  but  It  I*  doubtrul  If  they  will  hatch.— 
Charleston  Nttcs  and  Courier. 

Ni.va  Cornell  men  are  learning  to  rook,  thus  Justifying  the  worst  ftwra 
of  the  antbuffragbt*.  Kansas  City  Times. 

California,  however,  continues  to  are  no  objection  to  tiring  alien  label* 
cn  her  champagne  bottle*. — Columbia  State. 

IS  spite  of  all  you  read  In  the  paper*.  Washington  b  mere  deeply  Inter¬ 
ested  In  Waller  Johnson  than  In  Illram.—  Syracuse  Post-Standard 

\r  the  Government  doctors  are  right,  there  are  a  lot  of  turtles  tiring 
wasted  on  serum  that  ought  to  go  Into  *oup. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Naturally  an  “Industrious"  lobby  at  Washington  attracts  attention, 
as  anything  Industrious  always  docs  down  there—  Ha  Ion  Transcript. 

Wht  don’t  the  Chautauqua  circuits  stage  a  wriewof  John  debate*  between 
Mr.  Garrison.  Secretary  of  War.  and  Mr.  Bryan.  Secretary  of  Peace'  - 
Kansas  Cltu  Star. 

DoCBTLEM  Friendship.  N.  Y..  Is  all  sot  up  ovrr  Bryan’s  proposition  to 
name  a  warship  after  It  before  Rochester  or  Syracuse  U  thus  honored. — 
.Syracuse  Post-Standard. 


The  Balkan  allies’  demand  for  a  MOO .000.000  war  Indemnity  probably 
exceed*  the  *upply.— Philadelphia  Record. 

In  the  present  hysterical  date  of  our  yellow  pro**  we  expect  to  right  a 
Japanese  fleet  off  Cape  Heard  any  minute  aam.— Columbia  Stale. 

The  sentence  of  a  country’  editor  to  tho  chain-gang  may  delay  tho  laiue 
of  the  paper,  but  It  will  give  him  a  nice,  long  red  —  Washington  Post. 

I r  the  movement  to  *rnd  George  Ado  to  Congress  should  succeed  It  b 
to  be  boped  bo  may  be  given  unlimited  leave  to  print.—  St.  IaiuU  Republic. 

I r  the  Balkan  ao-to-apeak  allies  continue  to  fight  among  themselves  It 
might  pay  Turkey  to  unpack  It*  trunk,  and  await  developments. — Chicago 
•Vnr  *. 

0*c»a  l" vti gg wood  b  spoken  of  a*  having  framed  the  tariff  MIL  Payne 
and  Aldrich  were  referred  to  a*  having  " framed  up"  thrtra.— Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

The  turkey  trot,  the  bunny  hug.  and  the  tango  are  forbidden  at  White 
House  dano  but  1T00O  office-seeker*  continue  to  do  tho  hen-on-a-hot- 
griddlc  on  the  front  lawn.— Philadelphia  Sorth  American. 

Turret  It  I*  reported,  will  bo  amply  rr  proton  ted  at  the  Ixindon  peace 
cocifcmx'r.  her  only  regret  probably  being  that  universal  peace  didn’t 
come  a  little  sooner.— SoaOirra  Lumberman  iXasMIk). 
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IFoileign  Comment 

^  -  -  -  ^ 

A  CHINO-JAPANESE  FLIRTATION 


THE  ANTI-ORIENTAL  activities  in  California  seem 
not  unlikely  lo  brine  about  a  closer  understanding  be- 
twoon  Japan  and  China.  Already  such  Tokyo  journals 
as  the  Yorodsu  havo  Ugun  to  talk  about  the  organization  of 
an  anti-American  league  among  Oriental  nations.  On  tho 
Chinese  sido,  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  alliance 
with  Japan  is  also  manifest.  Dr.  Sun  Vat-sen, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Japan,  delivered  at 
a  gathering  of  Chinese  residents  in  Nagasaki 
a  speech  in  which  ho  camo  out  squarely  for  a 
Chino-Japaneso  alliance.  "It  was  the  Man- 
elm*."  ho  said,  who  stood  in  tho  way  of  Chino- 
Japaneso  friendship,  hut  now  that  the  old 
regime  is  gono  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
realizing  what  ought  to  havo  been  realized  long 
ago."  It  is  significant,  too,  that  almost  sim¬ 
ultaneously  with  tho  arrival  of  Dr.  Sun  in  Japan,  the  Chinese 
Government  asked  Dr.  Hirai,  of  tho  Railway  Bureau  of  Japan, 
and  Dr.  Ariga,  ono  of  tho  foremost  scholars  of  jurisprudence,  to 
oorao  to  Peking  a*  advisers  to  tho  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions  and  tho  Department  of  Judicial  Affairs,  respectively. 
lTpon  hi*  return  to  Shanghai  from  Tokyo,  Dr.  Sun  stated  to  the 


lion  of  a  Chino-Japaneso  alliance,  both  political  and  economic. 

As  if  echoing  Dr.  Sun's  sentiments.  Mr.  Ka.  editor  of  the  Pe- 
pao  Jipao  (Tien-tsin,  Chinu).eontributosan  article  to  the  popular 
Tokyo  monthly,  tho  Shin  Koron,  advocating  a  bond  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  China  and  Japan.  The  Chung-krco  Jipao  (Shang¬ 
hai)  also  publishes  an  editorial  assorting  that  a  Chino-Japaneso 
alliance  would  be  oven  more  desirable  for  Japan  than  for  China. 
It  argues: 

"As  long  as  China  remains  weak  and  impotent.  Japan  s  posi¬ 


tion  will  be  in  constant  danger.  An  invigorated,  resuscitated 
China  means  the  strengthening  of  Japan'*  position  as  a  world 
Power.  The  outcome  of  the  war  with  Russia  gives  us  an  apt 
illustration.  Japan  was  victorious,  to  bo  sure,  hut  she  failed 
to  drive  Russia  from  Manchuria,  neither  oould  sho  obtain  nn 
indemnity  from  Russia,  which  left  her  depleted  treasury  un¬ 
replenished,  Had  China  only  been  powerful 
enough  to  throw  her  influence  on  the  Japa¬ 
nese  side  of  the  scale,  the  result  of  the  war 
would  have  hoen  different." 

The  Jiji.  an  influential  financial  organ  in 
Tokyo,  \iews  the  uttorances  of  Dr.  Sun  anil 
the  Chinese*  editors  with  jubilation,  saying 
that  they  are  exactly  the  views  long  held  by 
the  loading  mon  of  Japan.  This  journal  is 
n«)Hinsib|e  for  tho  information  that  n  Chino- 
Japaneso  society  ha*  been  organized  in  Peking 
to  promote  friendly  feeling  between  tho  two  nations,  and  that 
tho  Japanese  and  Chinose  newspaper  editor*  in  Manchuria  havo 
recently  held  a  conference  at  Kirin,  which  roRultcd  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Chino-Japaneso  pres*  association,  whose  object  is 
to  remove  mutual  misunderstandings  betweon  Japan  and  China 
with  regard  to  the  Manchurian  question. 

Hut  three  rosy  views  with  regard  to  China 
and  Japan  arc  not  shared  by  Professor 
Katzutami  Ukita,  of  Wuseda  University. 
The  professor  is  a  man  of  learning  in  n  very 
w  ide  sense,  and  teaches  history  and  sociology 
in  the  institution  presided  over  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  and  sagacious  Count  Oltuma,  whoso 
idea*  of  statesmanship  we  may  be  warranted 
in  believing  he  Shan'S.  Profiwsor  Ukita  has 
studied  at  Yale  and  is  well  acquaint  id  with 
the  principle*  of  our  Republic.  Writing  on 
"The  Future  of  China,"  in  the  Ja/mn  Maga¬ 
zine  (Tokyo),  he  declares  that  "China  is 
to  the  Orient  what  Turkey  is  to  the  Near 
East."  "The  solution  of  the  Chinese  problem 
is  a  much  more  difficult  problem  than  the 
problem  of  Turkey."  China,  at  present,  can 
not  rule  herself.  "Her  sovereignty  is  in  namo 
only."  with  Russia,  England,  and  Japan  hem¬ 
ming  her  in.  Before  Japan  will  over  recognize 
the  Chinese  Republic,  Tokyo  will  havo  to 
wait  until  Peking  shows  true  mettle.  The 
article  concludes  with  the  following  throat  to 
manage  Chinese  affairs  if  China  is  too  weak 
to  do  so: 

"At  the  present  time,  Japan,  with  the  rest, 
of  the  world,  is  anxiously  awaiting  tho  out¬ 
come  of  China's  effort*  after  stable  govern¬ 
ment.  If  Yuan  Shi-kai  fails,  then  there  will 
lie  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  the  Powers  take  a  hand,  and  see 
what  can  lie  done  for  China.  As  to  results,  Japan  is  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  having  no  alien  Power  in  possession  of 
Manchuria.  She  has  fought  two  wars  to  keep  alien  Powers 
away  from  her  liorders,  and  her  annexation  of  Korea  to  insure 
this  safeguard  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Indeed,  Japan 
must  hesitate  to  recognize  the  Republic  of  China  until  she  has 
a  proper  guaranty  to  this  effect.  One  thing  is  certain,  cither 
China  must  be  in  a  position  to  defend  Manchuria  against  inva¬ 
sion  or  she  must  be  content  to  permit  Japan  to  do  it."  — 
Translation*  made  Jot  Tue  LlTEBAHY  DIGEST. 


representative  of  tho  Tokyo  Atahi  that  hi* 
chief  mission  in  Japan  was  to  find  out  the  real 
attitude  of  the  Japanrao  Government  and  peo¬ 
ple  toward  China.  Ho  further  said: 

"When  I  returned  to  China  two  years  ago, 
after  an  exile  of  twenty  years,  I  found  to  my 
great  surprize  that  my  fellow  countrymen  en¬ 
tertained  intense  suspicion  and  even  ha  Ins  I 
toward  Japan.  They  thought  that  Japan, 
hand  in  glove  with  the  European  Power*,  w-a* 
contemplating  the  partition  of  China.  I  could 
not  believe  it.  To  ascertain  tho  real  situation. 

I  went  over  to  Japan  and  there  met  and  talkisl 
with  men  of  ull  classes  and  of  all  shade*  of 
opinion.  To  my  groat  satisfaction  I  divnV- 
ertd  that  the  Japanese  desire  to  befriend  u*  is 
deep-seated  and  sincere. 

"Japan,  tho  entering  into  world  competition 
much  later  than  China,  has  gained  a  deeper  and 
wider  knowledge  of  international  affair*  a*  well 
as  of  modem  science  and  arts.  A  commercial 
alliance  with  such  nil  alert  nation  would  be  a 
signal  advantage  to  ns.  It  i*  my  intention 
to  tour  China  and  propagate  the  gospel  of 
Chino-Japanese  friendship. 

"As  for  a  political  alliance  with  Japan,  it  is 
possible  and  advisable,  but  at  this  moment  I 
do  not  caro  to  say  anything  definite  al>out  it." 

In  spite  of  the  guarded  expression  of  Dr. 
Sun,  however,  the  Shanghai  correspondent  of 
tile  Atahi  thinks  that  he  really  recommended 
to  I’rosident  Yuan  Shih-kai  the  ultimate  forma- 


— wr.*x  » ni>  nowixo  i*  a  rnnsn 
no-  mmos  or  ooa  diplomacy,  it 
IS  BADLY  IX  KEED  OF  MOP*  UIE 
—Park  (Tokyo!. 
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TO  EUROPEANIZE  TURKEY 

HISTORY  HAS  ITS  IRONIES  and  its  revenges.  Al  ono 
time  the  Mohammedans  were  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  leaden  of  Europe.  It  was  an  Arab  who  first 
introduced  the  Christian  scholars  of  Europe  to  Aristotle,  and 
practically  made  possible  the  scholasticism  of  Aquinas.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jowctt  tells  us  that  Greek  intolloetualisro  as  interpreted 
by  Averroea  has  entered  with  all  the  potency  and  persistency  of 
a  natural  force  into  the  literature,  the  politics,  and  the  social 
system  of  Europe.  Hut  tlw  Islam  that  conquered  Spain,  North 
Africa,  and  Persia  has  degenerated,  and  now  the  conquerors 
who  once  regarded  Christian  Europe  as  infinitely  heneath  them 
are  crying  out  aloud  for  European  teachers  to  remodel  their 
political  system  and  to  teach  their  youths  those  lessons  which 
have  kept  to  Eum|>e  her  preeminence  among  the  continents. 
Tho  result  of  the  Balkan  War 
has  brought  Turkey  to  the  con¬ 
fession  exprest  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  of  her  Constantinople 
papers,  as  the  lesson  of  "dearly 
bought  ami  fruitless  experience." 

Ahmed  EfTendi  AghaiefT  writes  in 
tho  Jrune  Ture: 

"All  hope  of  regenerating  and 
reviving  the  country  is  not  yet 
lost.  Our  Asiatic  possession*  an* 
vast  ami  full  of  nuturol  riches; 
they  could  sustain  u  population 
five  times  their  prenmt  one.  In¬ 
deed,  if  wo  succeed,  by  a  sus¬ 
tained  effort,  in  reorganising  them 
on  a  rationul  lmsis,  if  we  suceeed 
in  reviving  thorn  and  giving  them 
the  glow  of  life,  we  may  hope  to 
regain  soon  our  place  among  tho 
nations. 

"Besides.  European  inst  me¬ 
lon  must  be  culled  for  all  the 
brunches  of  the  governmental 
machine  and  of  the  sociul  system. 

To|  eontent  ourselv«*s  with  the 
n*organitation  of  the  army,  the 
police,  and  the  gendarmerie, 
would  bo  to  condemn  ourselves 
once  more  to  failure.  We  must 
think  of  the  gendarmerie  and  the 
polioo,  and  also  of  the  revival 
niid  good  organization  of  our 

schools,  our  agriculture,  our  means  of  communication,  our  com¬ 
merce,  and  our  industry:  for  otherwise,  even  with  the  host  police 
in  the  world,  a  people  that  does  not  have  good  school*  to  train 
its  youth,  or  highways  to  move  about  and  send  off  its  products, 
or  industries  and  agriculture  to  keep  it  busy  and  feed  it.  will  ho 
irrevocably  doomed  to  misery  and  to  all  the  antisocial  con¬ 
sequences  of  misery." 

Tho  writer  cites  tho  example  of  other  races  and  nations  who 
Irnvo  derived  all  their  ail  vantages  from  more  advanced  civiliza¬ 
tions,  ns  Peter  the  Great  learned  from  England  the  ixereta  of  a 
mercantile  marine,  ami  Frederick  caught  from  Voltaire  the  inspi¬ 
ration  which  became  the  foundation  of  German  literature,  while 
Italy  was  the  quarry  out  of  which  the  men  of  W»*stcrn  Europe 
dug  their  costliest  treasures.  So  of  the  vast  Empire  of  Turkey 
this  writer  remarks: 

We  absolutely  need  the  help  of  European  specialists:  it  is 
to-day  acknowledg'd  that,  left  to  ourselves,  we  can  not  reorganize 
any  brunch  of  life  in  a  satisfactory  way.  This  may  seem  some¬ 
what  humiliating  to  our  nationnl  pride;  hut  all  nations  that 
have  wished  regeneration  and  revival  have  gone  this  same  mad. 
We'  may  name  among  others  Japan.  Russia,  and  the  Balkan 
States  themselves.  And  this  is  perfectly  natural;  to  have,  for 
example,  a  good  school,  one  must  have  seen  such  a  school  and  to 
have  directed  it;  one  does  not  make  ii  up  out  of  the  heart,  by 
divine  inspiration!  tat  us  cherish  no  illusions  about  ourselves; 


this  haughty  arrogance  has  already  cost  us  too  dear;  let  us  at 
least  have  learned  this  hard  lesson.  If  for  the  past  fivo  yearn 
we  had  had  the  grace  and  the  modesty  to  recognize  our  faults, 
perhaps  we  should  to-day  havu  been  cured  of  them  and  could 
already  dispense  with  foreigner*.  So  let  us  not  hesitate;  in 
our  appeal  to  the  foreigners  let  us  not  stop  with  such  and  such 
a  branch  of  life  alone,  but  let  us  call  them  for  all  branches,  and 
givo  them  plenty  of  liberty  to  reorganize  these  departments." 


DESIGNS  ON  ARMENIA 

TO  SUPPOSE  that  the  European  Powers  have  their 
hands  full  with  present  complications,  and  are  not 
looking  for  any  more  trouble,  would  he  a  mistaken  view. 
Not  yet  being  done  with  the  Balkan  problem,  they  ore  cooking 
up  an  Armenian  question.  Russia,  whose  hopes  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  the  Balkan*  did  not  materialize,  is  accused  of  trying 

to  compensate  herself  elsewhere. 
The  Russian  Government  has 
been  making  overtures  to  the 
head  of  the  Armenian  clergy,  the 
Katholikos  of  all  the  Armenians, 
as  he  is  officially  styled,  and  his 
mission,  recently  sent  to  Nt. 
Petersburg,  was  received  with 
great  honors.  The  ohjeut  of 
that  mission  was  to  get  some 
concession*  for  the  Armenians  in 
the  Caucasus.  The  concessions 
wen*  granted,  and  tin*  Govern¬ 
ment  has  soniewhut  roluxed  the 
imn  grip  in  which  it  held  the 
Armenians  in  that  quarter.  It 
was  a  good  lx>giniiiiig.  ami  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  the  nest  move 
would  have  been,  but  just  about 
that  time  Eurn|x*  lx*camc  aware 
of  Russia's  activities  in  Armenia, 
ami  all  l>cgnn  to  discuss  the 
future  of  that  country.  This 
seems  regret  table  to  the  Arorogc 
Vrtmya  (St.  Petersburg),  which 
thinks  that  Russia  alone  can 
"solve"  tho  Armeiiiuu  question. 
To  quote  its  words: 

"For  some  time  artich-s  have  been  appearing  in  the  Hrrlinrr 
Tafffblalt  and  other  German  newspapers  in  which  now  the  Asia 
Minor  correspondents  of  these  newspapers,  now  prominent 
Armenians  in  the  capitals  of  Western  Europe,  have  tried  to 
prove  the  identity  of  German  aud  Armenian  interests  in  Asia 
Minor. 

"The  Germans,  as  ever,  have  pn>ceeded  methodically  in  this 
matter.  From  the  licginning  of  the  construction  of  different 
sect  ions  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad  the  Germans  began  to  penetrate 
into  the  obscure  corners  of  those  vilayets  in  which  the  Armenian 
population  struggles  with  the  terrible  oppression  of  tho  Mussul¬ 
man  fanatics.  They  appeared  not  only  in  the  rAle  of  traveling 
salesmen,  but — what  is  much  more  dangerous— in  the  rdle  of 
missionaries  and  pn*achers.  The  majority  of  these  missionaries 
were  not  even  native  Germans,  but  American  Germans  who. 
as  in  neighboring  P«T?ia.  shielded  themselves  under  the  cre¬ 
dentials  of  the  American  Evangelical  Mission  Society  in  the 
Orient.  The***  missionaries  have  opeued  schools  in  some  Ar¬ 
menian  eiti«>s  and  begun  with  groat  fervor  the  work  of  educa¬ 
ting  the  younger  generations.  Tho  results  of  their  several  years’ 
work  in  the  educational  field  are  lieginning  to  tell.  Among  tho 
Armenians  then*  are  more  and  more  of  young  ministers,  phy¬ 
sician*.  and  teacher*  who  are  convinced  that  Russia,  this  ancient 
protector  of  Christians  in  the  Orient,  can  not  undertake  tho 
solution  of  the  Armenian  question,  and  that  the  only  Power  which 
can  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  Armenian  people  is  Germany.  The 
German  consuls  in  Asia  Minor,  the  railroad  officials  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  branch,  have  given  employment  to  a  number  of  Armenians, 
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and  use  them  for  agitation  not  only  among  the  Armenians  in 
Turkey,  hut  even  in  Russia.  It  is  rhararteristio,  for  example, 
that  t  he  editor  of  the  German  paper  in  Saratov,  which  is  published 
for  the  German  colonists  of  the  Volga  region,  is  of  Armenian 
extraction,  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  German  Evangelical  Society.” 

Stating  that  the  Austrians  are  siding  with  the  Germans  in 
this  question,  and  quoting  from  an  article  in  the  OealerrticJitiehe 


•ror.iK  •**  mn/th><». 


William  has  only  lo  stamp  the  ground  10  raU**  soldlm. 

Tlir  more  John  sumps,  the  deeper  be  sinks  In  the  mud. 

—KikerUI  (Vienna). 

Rutuhchau  (Vienna)  by  some  Austrian  general,  in  which  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  activities  of  Russia  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
Moray*  V Kenya  continues: 

"The  last  Russo-Turkish  war  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Arme¬ 
nian  Christians  in  Asia  Miuor.  Hut  the  solution  of  this  question 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  .  .  .  retarded  their  cause  for  forty  years. 
I  Jirgc  numbers  of  Armenian*,  persecuted  by  the  Turks,  fled  to 
Russian  dominions;  many  of  them  got  rich  in  Russia  and  be¬ 
came  the  natural  promoter*  of  the  Russian  policy  among  the 
Armenians.  After  the  Adana  massacre.  England  interacted  her¬ 
self  in  the  Armenian  question,  but  did  not  bring  any  relief  to  the 
Armenians.  At  the  present  moment,  not  seeing  any  desire  on 
itfhe  part  of  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Kntento  (England.  France. 

'  and  Russia)  to  help  the  Armenians,  some  of  the  Armenian 
lender*  turn  for  assistance  to  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Allianeo 
(Germany.  Austria,  and  Italy),  which  has  proved  that  it  actually 
directs  the  destinies  of  the  universe  by  creating,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  Christian  world,  a  special  kingdom  for  one  million 
uncivilized  Albauian*.'' — Trantlalion  made  for  Tiik  Litekaky 
Dioes  t. 

FRENCH  ARMY  INCREASE  OPPOSED 

ERIOI’S  OPPOSITION  has  been  aroiiwd  among  French 
soldiers  and  members  of  the  Socialist  party  in  the  French 
Assembly  by  the  law  increasing  the  time  of  military  serv¬ 
ice  for  conscripts  to  three  instead  of  two  years.  We  read  in 
the  French  prow  that  in  the  garrison  at  Nancy  sixteen  soldier* 
have  been  tried  for  uttering  their  opinions  against  this  new  or¬ 
dinance,  and  thirteen  non-com  missioned  officers  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  ranks  for  conniving  at  such  rebellious  utterance*. 
At  Tourellcs  150  soldiers  made  an  open  demonstration  against  the 
•new  law.  The  same  disaffection  has  l>een  so  manifest  in  various 
quarters  that  the  Republican-Democratic  party  in  the  National 
Assembly  has  placarded  Paris  with  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  new  law.  the  principal  passage  of  which  runs  as  follows: 

“The  increase  in  the  military  power  of  Germany  ought  to  be 
met  by  an  increase  in  our  armament,  without  any  wish,  however, 
that  France  could  be  anything  but  an  advocate  of  peaoe.  Who 
can  deny  that  our  added  strength  would  guarantee  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace?  We  should  be  in  such  a  position  that  no  one 
would  be  tempted  to  attack  us:  and  if  any  one  did  attack  us.  wo 
should  l»e  in  a  condition  to  resist  victoriously  such  aggression. 
We  have  seen  during  the  past  few  years  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  brutal  and  sudden  attack  of  one  nation  against  another.  We 
shall  not  bo  safe  against  being  thus  surprized  unless  we  have  suf¬ 
ficient  troops  under  arms  to  sustain  the  attack  and  prevent  in¬ 
vasion.  Wo  have  seen  that  by  October  next  the  German 


Army  will  have  866,000  men  ready  for  active  service.  Our  own 
Army  under  the  present  law  of  two  years'  service  will  consist  of 
only  457.000  men.  the  majority  of  whom  are  raw  recruits.  The 
projected  law  will  increase  our  troops  in  active  service  by  about 
200.000.” 

A  somewhat  similar  manifesto  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
1-e  H6riss4.  president  of  the  Military  Commission  in  charge  of 
the  army  question.  Speaking  at  a  banquet  he  is  reported  iu 
the  Paris  Figaro  as  saying: 

"One  fact  is  plain — we  must  have  a  reorganization  of  the  Army, 
which  will  require  a  large  addition  in  men  and  money.  Every 
one  must  allow  that  this  truth  can  not  be  too  often  dinned  into 
the  ears  of  the  country.  It  is  the  future  of  France,  it  is  the 
country'*  unity  and  greatness,  which  are  at  stake  in  our  relation 
with  the  great  Power  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges.  We  do 
not  desire  to  aee  repeated  the  catastrophe  of  1871.” 

The  speaker  recalled  to  his  hearers  the  saying  of  the  German 
Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag:  ‘‘Wo  ask  for  more  money  because 
if  we  have  to  fight  wc  must  fight  to  conquer.”  Mr.  Lo  lltfrissi'* 
finished  his  speech  by  saying:  "  We  shall  take  as  many  men  and 
as  much  money  as  we  need,  for  if  wo  must  fight  to-morrow,  wo 
do  not  wish  to  be  beaten." 

The  new  law  is  favored  strongly,  too,  by  Mr.  Clemoneeau. 
in  the  daily  Homme  Libre  (Paris),  in  every  issue  of  which  appear* 
an  article  over  hi*  name.  In  one  such  wo  read: 

"Is  it  not  evident  that  the  measure  for  which  Mr.  Barthou. 
the  Minister  of  War.  is  being  blamed  in  many  quartern  is  nothing 
more  than  a  wise  provision  for  the  future  and  is  really  intend'd 
to  bo  no  more  than  a  safeguard  against  the  inferiority  of  our 
Army  and  of  our  general  military  situation?” 

Mr.  Lfon  Bourgeois  also  approves  the  army  increase.  He 
mid  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Congress  of  Peace  that. 
Germany  has  made  the  proposed  law  absolutely  necessary.  To 
quote  hi*  words: 

"The  first  fact  that  strikes  us  with  alarm  and  might  lend  us 
into  discouragement  is  that  the  law  at  this  moment  In-fore  the 
Reichstag  in  creams  the  armament  of  Germany  to  n  formidable 
degree,  and  makes  it  necessary  that  France  should  innko  extraor¬ 
dinary  effort*  and  great  naerifico*  in  order  not  to  be  left  behind.” 

Which  had*  the  Pari*  Figaro  to  remark: 

"We  may  hope  thiit  the  Radical*  and  the  Radical  Socialists 


I — 


MOW  WARS  ARE  MADE. 

Dirk cto*  or  German  Armaments  Firm—1 "Insert  chi*  arti¬ 
cle  In  the  French  newspaper  wo  own  to  «tlr  up  feeling  against 
German)."  — I’Humanitt  (Paris), 

of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  are  making  common  cause  to 
defeat  this  measure,  will  yield  themselves  to  the  argument.*  put 
forth  by  such  leaders  in  the  legislative  body." 

Speaking  for  those  Radicals  who  are  opposed  to  the  law, 
Vllomanili  (Paris)  says: 
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“We  have  had  enough  of  this  hypocrisy.  There  is  no  need  at 
present  of  such  a  law.  When  the  legislature  in  former  times  has 
foreseen  exceptional  circumstances  which  made  the  executive 
take  such  measure  of  safety,  wo  could  approve  of  such  action, 
but  now  there  is  no  such  occasion.  Criminal  are  those  followers 
of  Mr.  Hart hou  who  think  that  such  an  emergency  is  at  present 
before  us.  .  .  .  The  Republican  party  should  deeply  ponder  the 


— riuhUito  (Turin). 

gravity  of  the  decision  which  they  are  now  called  upon  to  make. 
The  wholo  Army  is  interested  in  that  decision,  and  the  wholo 
Army  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  a  reformed  Army,  an  Army  reformed 
as  to  its  command,  its  education,  and  in  the  rule  by  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  to  regulate  and  control  its  movements.  We  with  French¬ 
men  to  understand  that  there  should  be  no  army  reform  possible 
in  this  country  oxcept  by  the  popular  will  and  by  the  French¬ 
men  who  are  to  be  afTocted  by  the  measure:  the  men  who  are 
called  upon  and  shall  be  called  upon  to  serve  under  the  colors." 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  what  Bebel.  editor  of  the 
Vorwdrts,  and  Jaurfo,  who  controls  the  Humaniti,  both  extreme 
Socialist  organs,  call  internationalism  and  pacificism  occurred 
in  the  recent  moeting  of  the  German  and  French  Socialists  at 
Berne.  Teuton  and  Gaul  are  supposed  to  be  at  daggers  drawn 
and  to  be  rivals  in  their  increase  of  national  armaments.  But 
on  the  platform  of  Socialism  they  prerent  an  admirable  example 
of  harmony.  The  final  result  of  the  Berne  Congress  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  following  resolution,  which  was  practically  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  increase  of  armaments  both  in  Germany  and 
Franco: 

“The  French  and  German  Socialist  party  fight  against  mili¬ 
tarism  and  demand  that  the  military  organization  of  their  several 
countries  be  democratized,  and  that  permanent  or  standing 
armies  be  replaced  by  militia  whose  sole  duty  shall  be  the  defeiuse 
of  the  country.  Each  people  shall  thus  be  left  free  to  main¬ 
tain  its  liberty  and  autonomy.  We  demand  that  all  interna¬ 
tional  differences  shall  be  decided  by  arbitration.  Modern 
warfare,  with  all  its  horrors,  cruellies,  and  indescribable  devasta¬ 
tions.  is  always  a  particular  menace  to  the  middle  classes.  Every 
effort  made  by  the  political  parties  representing  this  middle  class 
against  aggressive  nationalism,  against  the  policy  of  foreign  con¬ 
quest  and  the  folly  of  modem  armaments,  may  count  upon  the 
support  both  of  German  and  French  Socialists.  The  two  peoples 
are  united  in  tho  brotherhood  of  a  high  culture,  and  are  ad¬ 
vancing  in  accord  with  the  view  of  doing  something  for  the  good 
of  a  common  humanity.” 


A  leading  German  paper,  the  Frankfurter  Zcilung,  gives  em¬ 
phatic  adherence  to  thp  resolution  passed  at  Berne,  declaring: 

"The  resolution  contained  a  series  of  thoughts  which  are  not 
new.  but  are  noteworthy  because  this  conference  at  Berne  has 
given  utterance  to  them.  Wo  see  in  this  incident  an  intimation 
of  a  desired  reconciliation  between  Germany  and  France.  The 
most  practical  result  of  the  conference  and  of  its  resolution  may 
well  be  considered  as  showing  that  the  wish  for  peace  is  l>ecom- 
ing  more  wide-spread  among  the  populations  of  both  couutrioa. 
This  is  not  unnoticed  by  the  press;  many  papers  of  each  side  of 
the  frontier  have  left  off  their  mutual  recriminations  und  have 
tried  in  a  great  measure  to  repair  the  harm  which  has  thus  been 
caused.  In  any  case  a  good  Ix-ginning  has  been  made  in  Herne. 
We  hope  that  the  work  of  the  conference  will  increase  and  spread 
abroad  and  bear  rich  fruit  in  Europe." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


PORTUGAL  RULED  BY  CARBONARIOS 

IT  WAS  THE  CARBONARIOS  who  organized  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  King  Carlos  and  his  son.  in  accordance  with  their 
old  Italian  motto.  “Wo  drive  the  wolves  out  of  the  forest." 
The  forest  of  these  “charcoal-burners."  or  “colliers."  is  tho 
Government  of  Portugal  and  the  "wolves"  are-  the  Monarchists, 
or  those  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Republican  regime. 
Such  is  the  statement  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After  (London).  She  has  recently  been  visiting 
the  westernmost  republic  of  Europe  and  making  notes  on  tho 
condition  of  political  prisoners  there.  The  account  she  gives 
in  horrible,  and  she  blames  theeorruptionof  a  government  which 
is  kept  in  power  by  means  more  cruel,  relentless,  and  unjust  than 
those  which  propt  up  tho  throne  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  in 
Russia's  darkest  years.  "The  whole  land  is  lying  under  tho 
draolation  of  Jacobin  rule."  she  declares.  A  secret  society  who 
cadi  themselves  Car!>onarios.  after  the  Carbonari  who  formed 
a  league  to  rid  Italy  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  early  years  of  tho 
nineteenth  century,  we  are  assun-d,  govern  Portugal.  Tho 
Monarchists  of  Portugal  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  tho 
nobility  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  we  find  many  articles  de¬ 
nouncing  the  present  M^imo.  This  is  one  of  the  most  notable. 


TUtRE'U.  SOON  SK  LITTLE  ROOM  TOR  FARMING  IN  GERMANY. 

—Stniptielsilmus  (Munich). 


and  it  has  attracted  wide  attention.  Formerly  these  Monarchist 
articles  concluded  by  predicting  the  early  fall  of  the  Republic, 
but  such  prophecies  have  grown  fewer  and  less  confident.  Tho 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  who  bases  her  stirring  impeachment  of  the 
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Republic  on  personal  observation,  is  the  daughter  of  an  Arch¬ 
deaeon  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  wife  of  a  Duke  who 
not  only  holds  a  lofty  place  in  the  British  nubility,  but  is  a  man  of 
wealth,  learning,  aud  military  distinction.  She  writes: 

“The  fact  that  King  Manuel  had  been  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  without  hindrance,  ami  that  the  change  of  government 
had  Ikh-ii  effected  with  the  minimum  of  bloodshed,  reflected 
some  credit  on  the  moderation  of  the  party  in  power,  and,  in 
due  course,  the  diplomats  accredited  to  the  fallen  Monarchy 
were  instructed  to  recognize  the  Republic.  But  all  the  hopes 
which  might  have  been  entertained  of  a  sane  administration  of 
affairs  were  clouded  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  indifferent  to  the  general  state  of  the  country,  con¬ 
fining  its  operations  to  the  capital,  which  thus  became  the  center 
of  opposing  groups  of  intriguing  politicians.  But  from  the  midst 
of  this  confusion  one  power  has  risen  supreme.  A  secret  society 
liad  organized  the  assassination  of  King  Carlos  and  his  son, 
and  this  nucleus,  during  the  two  years  which  elapsed  before 
the  revolution  of  1010,  grow  and  developed  into  the  body  of 
men  now  known  os  Carbonari  os,  who  may  Ik*  fitly  described  as 
practical  anarchists." 

Carbnnnrios  occupy  the  highest  posts  in  the  Government,  wo 
are  told,  and  hold  complete  sway  over  the  destinies  of  the 
country : 

“Aiming  the  prominent  patrons  of  this  society  arc  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  other 
members  of  the  Government.  The  editor  of  O  M  undo.  tho 
principal  organ  of  the  Democrats,  is  one  of  its  high  officials. 
The  roll-call  is  said  to  number  ul  l««ast  H2.000,  and  every  member 
is  pledged  by  oath  on  initiation  to  kill  by  pistol,  poison,  or  dag¬ 
ger  any  person  whose  removal  has  been  decid'd  on  at  head¬ 
quarters.  As  is  usual  with  all  such  bodies,  the  names  of  tho 
head  centers  are  unknown  to  the  rank  and  tile.  These  ’groups 
of  defense* — to  use  the  high-sounding  name  bestowed  upon 
them  by  their  chiefs— an*  content  to  do  their  sinister  work  for  a 
consideration  of  4».  a  head  per  day;  ami.  in  order  to  justify  their 
existence  they  are  liound  to  manufacture  crime  if  none  can  lie 
discovered.  Patrolling  the  country  in  bands,  they  forcibly 
enter  private  households.  brilK*  the  servant*  to  make  false  de¬ 
position*.  arrest,  the  masters,  and  drag  them  amid  the  oppro- 
lirious  insults  of  the  mob  to  the  police-stations,  whence  they  arc 
promptly  consigned,  without  trial  or  investigation,  to  the  nearest 
prison.  The  terrible  efficiency  of  the  < ‘arlionarios  is  the  most 
formidable  asset  in  the  possession  of  tho  pn>sent  Government, 
and  proved  an  effectual  instrument  in  crushing  the  Royalist 
rising  of  1912." 

Political  prisoners,  after  being  conveyed  to  the  oonvicl  island 
of  Tnifraria,  are  subjected  to  every  hardship — sometimes  to 
starvation  and  death.  A  typical  example  of  Government 
methods  is  the  fate  of  Father  llenriques.  a  curate  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  at  Lisbon,  who  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  go  abroad 
for  treatment  at  the  baths  and  set  out  on  board  the  mail  steamer 
Araguaya,  n  British  vessel.  He  was  arrested  and  taken  from 
the  ship,  nud  the  Duchess  declares  that  when  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  inquired  into  the  matter  the  priest  was  rt*leos*d  on  being 
proved  to  bo  a  perfectly  innocent  man.  But  this  writer  adds: 

"In  order  to  justify  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  ab¬ 
solutely  innocent  Father  Henriques.  the  Carhonario*  asserted 
that  he  had  lteen  seen  speaking  to  Portuguese  refugees  in  Spain, 
ami  from  this  they  evolved  a  lurid  ‘Jesuit  conspiracy,’  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  were  furnished  by  them  to  the  news  agencies.  On 
the  10th  of  August  it  was  announced  that 

"‘A  Portuguese  Jesuit  was  arrested  yesterday  on  hoard  the 
English  liner  Araguaya.  The  Jesuit  had  taken  his  passage  at 
Vigo  for  Brazil,  and  documents  were  found  upon  him  proving 
him  nn  agent  of  Paiva  Couciero.  the  well-known  Monarchi-t  lead¬ 
er.  A  complete  [dan  for  the  invasiou  of  Portugal  ha*  been  thus 
discovered,  and  with  it  a  list  of  all  the  Monarchist  conspirators, 
many  of  whom  ure  olfieials  now  in  service.  The  Jesuit  had  been 
commissioned  to  travel  with  the  object  of  increasing  Royalist 
propaganda,  and  of  collecting  the  rove-ary  funds  for  tho 
purchase  of  an  armed  cruiser.’ 

"This  dramatic  paragraph,  it  may  be  incidentally  remark'd, 
is  the  class  of  fiction  in  which  the  t’arbonarios  excel,  and  for  the 
composition  of  which,  as  has  Ih-cu  already  stated,  they  receive 
a  steady  wage." 


Confinement  in  his  cell  for  seven  months  proved  fata).  He 
was  released  in  March.  1912,  but  died  in  the  early  autumn.  As 
this  writer  says: 

\ 

"  His  release  came  too  late.  The  prison  hardshipg — cold  and 
damp,  bad  food,  insanitary  conditions,  and  indescribable  misery 
and  discomfort — had  so  reduced  his  strength  that  he  did  not  live 
quite  seven  months  louger.  His  death  was  caused  by  rapid 
consumption,  contracted  in  tho  damp  cell  at  Trafrariu;  and  he  is 
only  one  of  many  martyre.  His  old  father  died  the  same  day,  a 
few  hours  afterward,  from  grief  and  shock;  and  his  brother's 
health  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  nerve-strain  and  acuto 
distress  in  contemplation  of  bo  much  undeserved  and  cruol 
suffering. 

"It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  case  given  above  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  one;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely  typical. .  During 
my  recent  visit  to  the  Limoeiro  Prison,  in  Lisbon,  I  listened  to 
narratives  from  the  prisoners  of  an  equally  tragic  character.” 

Political  prisoners  have  to  buy  their  own  food,  a  system  that 
aggravates  the  hardships  of  tho  jail.  In  the  case  of  Futhor 
Henriques: 

"In  common  w’ith  other  prisoners  in  Trafraria,  he  often  went 
without  anything  to  eat,  inasmuch  as  whenever  there  was  a 
storm  and  the  boat  from  Lisbon  was  delayed  or  could  not  cross 
— a  very  frequent  contingency  in  winter — no  food  arrived,  uud 
the  prisoners  practically  starved.  Tulterculosis,  rheumatism, 
feverish  complaints,  and  skin  diseases  were  rife  among  them  in 
consequence  of  their  incessant  hardships.” 

The  Duchess,  who  is  something  of  an  Elizabeth  Fry  us  well  os 
a  highly  educat'd  and  advanced  woman  of  the  day,  visited  also 
the  political  prisoners  in  their  cells  at  Oporto.  Coimbra.  Chavas, 
Braga,  and  elsewhere,  even  to  "the  foul  and  sunless  dungeons  of 
the  military  castle  of  San  Jorge,  in  Lisbon."  But  sho  found 
that  "the  prisons  in  the  capital,  compared  with  those  in  the 
province*,  were  graphically  duseribed  to  me  as  representing  tho 
Ritz  and  Carlton  Hotels  contrasted  with  a  wayside  pothouse, " 

The  whole  of  Portugal  is  under  the  Carbonarios,  and  lios 
fettered  by  Jacobinism  as  by  iron  chains.  Who  is  to  deliver 
the  people  of  the  land  excepting  England?  As  tho  Duchess 
earnestly,  almost  passionately,  exclaims: 

"What  power,  it  may  Ik*  asked,  is  strong  onough  to  break  tho 
chain  which  holds  it  captive?  Will  it  Ik*  a  man?  Or  will  it  bo 
a  measure?  Will  it  Ik*  the  overthrow  of  the  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment.  or  can  a  large  scheme  of  reform  rekindle  the  ho|H«  which 
shone  bright  in  ita  earlier  days?  Homo  statesmen,  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  nations,  expect  a  return— tho  perhaps  at  a  dis¬ 
tant  period  -of  the  fallen  Monarchy.  Others  look  forward  to  a 
renascence  on  lines  such  as  Europe  has  seen  in  the  recent  history 
of  tho  great  French  Republic.  Whatever  may  bo  the  issue  of  a 
situation  still  shroud'd  in  gloom  and  sorrow’,  some  practical 
points  emerge. 

"The  disbanding  of  the  Carbonarios  by  tho  withdrawal  on  tho 
part  of  the  Ministry  of  all  official  recognition  must  bo  the  initial 
Step.  A  general  amnesty  of  all  the  political  prisoners,  whether 
awaiting  trial  or  already  condemned,  would  then  he  received 
throughout  the  country  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Is  it  not  just  and  right  that  England,  in  the  name  of  her  old 
friendship  for  Portugal,  should  demand  and  obtuiu  those  guaran¬ 
ties  of  further  reform?" 

The  views  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  are  shared  by  influential 
sections  of  the  French  press.  The  Sotcil,  monarchical  ami  ul¬ 
tramontane.  confirms  all  that  the  writer  in  the  English  review 
says  about  the  Portuguese  Government  ,  and  regrets  that  France, 
being  lb-publican,  lost  ber  power  of  intervening  when  she  chose 
the  non-monarehical  consequences  of  the  revolution.  To  quote 
the  editorial  referred  to: 

"If  to-day  the  Portuguese  Carbonarios  ravage  at  their  pleas¬ 
ure  the  kingdom  that  Dom  Manuel  (alas!)  defended  so  badly, 
this  reign  of  iniquity  is  the  direct  consequence  of  our  defeat  in 
fighting  for  a  monarchy.  A  Monarchical  Franco  would  long  ago 
have  delivered  Portugal  from  its  tyrants  and  officers.  A  Re¬ 
publican  Francs-  is  unhappily  comlciiim-d  to  compromise  with  tho 
persecutor  and  spoilers  of  honest  people." 


/ 


Science  and  Invention 


WHERE  THE  EARTH  QUAKES  ONCE  A  WEEK 


EARTHQUAKES  are  more  common  in  Japan  than  good  binding  either  of  wood  or  iron,  and  to  use  good  material, 
thunderstorms  are  with  us.  In  Tokyo  people  talk  of  «P«i*Uy  in  the  ease  of  public  buildings." 
them  as  we  do  of  the  weather.  In  fact,  the  slighter  The  British  engineers  were  going  ahead  on  a  totally  mistaken 
shocks  are  barely  noticed,  and  a  tremor  that  would  bring  out  the  idea,  it  appears: 

scare  headlines  in  Boston  or  New  York  attracts  about  as  much  at-  ••  In  Calcutta,  lYofessor  Omori  found  that  the  theory  of  tho 
tent  ion  a a  a  heavy  frost.  The  bigger  shocks,  of  course,  do  much  engineers  was  that  the  soft  soil  of  Calcutta  acted  as  an  elastic 
damage,  tho  not  so  much  as  cushion,  and,  by  absorbing  tho 

they  would  if  the  Japanese  -  earthquake  motion,  prevented 

were  foolish  enough  to  employ  structures  standing  upon  it. 

our  methods  of  construction.  *  Now  this  was  quite  an  errone- 

No  other  country,  writes  Miss  ous  idea.  earthquake  motion 

Blackford  Lawson  in  A'noW-  Ml  invariably  felt  more  in 

j  fT  j.  w.  \  w  li  *ort  than  hard  ground;  and 

edge  (London.  May),  probably  I  even  within  the  coniines  of  the 

affords  such  facilities  for  tho  city  of  Tokyo  a  shock  varies 

of  earthquakes  a*  Japan.  wawknbly  one  in  the  II  PI- r 

nor  is  there  anywhoro  eUe  such  -  *  , .  V*rt  Iwing  one-half  less  in  in- 

“r ,or  &  'zz 

vest igat ion.  She  goes  on:  fact  was  also  made  evident 


IT  SWAYS.  BUT  IMiKM  NOT  FALL 
A  typiral  JapaaaM  p*r-l*  It  to  a  remarkable  fact  (bat  t  bo 
ila*.  built  hundred*  of  year*  aao.  embody  the  principle  of  I  be 
M-lomocrmph.  A  hu*e  pendulum  within  pemru*  It*  xahlllty. 
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hundreds  of  years  ago  embody  the  principle  of  the  modern  seis¬ 
mograph.  which  is  union  of  a  stable  and  an  unstable  structure, 
to  produce  a  neutral  stability  which  renders  the  whole  building 
least  sensible  to  earthquake  shock.  In  the  hollow  well  of  every 
five-storied  pagoda  a  heavy  mass  of  timber  is  suspended  freely, 
like  au  exaggerated  tongue,  from  the  top  right  to  the  ground, 
but  not  in  contact  with  it.  and  at  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  this 
largo  pendulum  slowly  swings,  the  structure  sways,  and  then  set¬ 
tles  l»ack  safely  to  its  base.  This  is  also  the  principle  followed  in 
the  construction  of  all  bell-towers  throughout  Japan,  where  the 
bell  acts  as  pendulum,  and  the  roof,  supported  by  posts,  forms  an 
inverted  pendulum,  as  in  the  seismograph.  When  an  earth¬ 
quake  occurs,  a  pagoda  or  a  bell-tower  may  be  rotated  or  dis¬ 
placed.  but  it  can  not  be  overturned  as  a  whole." 


IS  THE  KEROSENE-ENGINE  COMING? 

EROSENE  is  perhaps  our  best-known  liquid  fuel.  It  is 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  cheaply  almost  everywhere.  It  is  non-ex  plosive 
and  easily  handled.  Why  is  it  so  little  used  in  motors?  If  our 
present  motors  are  not  adapted  to  it.  why  not  invent  one  in  which 
it  can  Ik-  used?  In  The  II or* lest  Age  (Now  York)  Harring¬ 
ton  Emerson  gives  an  answer  to  these  questions.  The  main 
trouble  seems  to  Ik-  that  kerosene  is  a  mixture  of  several  sub¬ 
stances,  and  that  it  does  not  always  contain  these  in  the  same 
proportions.  A  motor  built  to  use  one  kind  of  kerosene  would 
not  run  with  another.  Then.  too.  the  very  fact  that  kerosene  is 
non-explosive  militates  against  it.  for  all  our  iuterual-coinbuslion 
motors,  except  the  Diesel,  operate  by  explosion.  To  quote  Mr. 
Emerson’s  article: 

"If  the  Standard  Oil  Oo„  instead  of  furnishing  ‘kerosene* 
(•oiling  all  tho  way  from  .'KM)  to  fiOO  degrees  Kahr..  and  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  .711.  could  or 
would  furnish  commercially 
•pcntndccune'  .  .  .  of  tho  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  .784  and  boiling 
neither  below  nor  al>ove.  but 
just  at  400  degrees  Kahr.,  tho 
problem  of  converting  the  oil 
into  an  explosive  gas  would  he 
much  simpler  tliun  it  now  is, 
pupccially  ns.  short  of  chemical 
analysis,  tho  usual  and  ready 
way  of  ascertaining  the  prob¬ 
able  quality  of  an  oil  is  to  de¬ 
termine  its  specific  gravity,  a 
crude  and  utterly  unreliable 
method  of  determining  any¬ 
thing.  for  one  might  have  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  .784 
pure  pen  tadecane.  ora  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  .684  gasoline 
and  .88-1  lubricating-oil.  The 
'pentndccano'  is  reliable,  trust¬ 
worthy.  easy  to  manage,  and 
free  from  objections;  the  other 
mixture  difficult  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  use . 

"  If  to-day  gas-engines  using 
natural  gits  or  illuminating  gae 
work  year  in  and  year  out.  reliably,  without  any  trouble,  it  is 
because  the  fuel  used  is  of  constant  quality,  containing  much 
hydrogen  and  other  fixt  gases  and  less  carbon,  and  if  to-day 
the  difficulties  of  using  kerosene  have  not  been  overcome  it  is 
because  too  much  has  been  attempted  at  once." 

After  many  experiments.  Mr.  Emerson  concludes  that  the  best 
way  to  use  kerosene  in  an  explosion-motor  is  with  what  he  calls  a 
"combined  atomizer  and  flash  vaporizer,"  in  which  the  oil  is  fed 
in  regulated  quantity  to  a  funnel  ut  the  outer  end  of  a  flash 
vaporizer,  and  immediately  in  front  of  a  self-acting  air-valve. 
He  says: 

"On  the  suction  stroke  of  the  engine  air  and  oil  were  sucked 
together  through  the  valve,  the  oil  thoroughly  atomized  and  also 


mixt  with  the  air,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  ignition  or 
combustion.  The  mixt  air  and  oil  were  drawn  through  a  small 
but  red-hot  vaporizer,  and  whatever  carbon  deposit  might  have 
occurred  on  the  walls  of  the  vaporizer  was  swept  away  by  tho 
following  rush  of  air.  At  the  end  of  the  vaporizer  the  atomized 
and  vaporized  oil  and  very  thoroughly  mixt  vapor  of  oil  and  air 
met  the  incoming  main  supply  of  air  and  were  thoroughly  mixt 
with  it.  .  .  .  This  mixture  was  forced  back  into  tho  red-hot 
vaporizer  and  suddenly  exploded." 

This  procedure  insures  almost  absolutely  perfect  combustion 
of  the  complex  elements  of  which  the  kerosene  is  made  up.  but 
no  workable  engine  has  yet  been  made  of  this  type,  owing  to 
various  technical  difficulties  which  Mr.  Emerson  explains  in 
detail  in  his  article.  If  wo  over  have  a  commercially  usable 
kerosene-motor,  however,  it  will  probably,  he  thinks,  bo  built 
on  this  model.  But,  ho  adds: 

"It  is  our  belief  that  a  kerosene-engine  with  perfect  combus¬ 
tion  will  be  heavier  than  a  gasoline-engine  of  the  same  power, 
because  the  kerosene-engine  cannot  run  so  fast  and  will  not 
have  so  high  a  mean  effective  pressure." 

All  authorities,  however,  a re  not  so  cautious  as  this  writer. 
That  under  ordinary  working  oonditions  any  engine  with  a  good 
gasoline  carbureter  can  use  kerosene  is  assorted  by  John  A. 
Secor  in  an  address  before  tho  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers 
at  Indianapolis,  printed  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement 
(New  York).  The  engine,  however,  must  bo  kept  at  medium 
speeds.  Says  Mr.  Secor: 

"A  car  was  thus  taken  from  New  York  to  Boston,  operating 
entirely  on  kerosene  except  for  starting.  But  the  lack  of  adequate 
flexibility  become*  increasingly  apparent  as  tho  sixnd  and 
power  are  reduoed.  If  slowed  down  tho  oar  will  not  ‘pick 

UP-'  ; . 

“Nearly  all  engineering  authorities  have  held  that  in  order 

•for  internal -combustion  en¬ 
gines  to  work  successfully  with 
any  of  the  kerosene  oils,  they 
must  bo  provided  with  some 
form  of  volatilizcr,  vaporizer, 
gasifier,  or  its  equivalent,'  or  in 
other  words,  supplementary 
means  of  heating  the  fuel, 
which  would  bo  unnecessary  in 
u  gas-engine." 


A  GASEOUS  GHOST 

HE  VERY  etymology 
of  the  word  "spirit" 
indicates  a  kinship 
with  tho  gases;  indeed,  we  are 
frequently  told  that  ghosts 
"melt  into  thin  air."  A  Bos¬ 
ton  ghost  composed  entirely  of 
gas  did  not  vanish  so  harm¬ 
lessly .  but,  before  the  stem  and 
unroniantic  hand  of  science  had 
caught  and  analyzed  him.  ho 
had  injured  the  health  of  a  whole  household,  not  to  speak  of 
scaring  the  inmates  nearly  to  death.  This  ghost  was  composed 
of  gas  from  a  furnace,  and  the  sensation*  that  convinc'd  theeo 
twentieth-century  Bostonians  of  his  existence  were  produced 
by  breathing  him.  The  story  is  told  in  .Science  (New  York, 
May  9)  by  Franz  Schneider.  Jr.,  of  the  department  of  biology 
and  public  health  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  was  employed  professionally  to  examine  the  "haunted 
house"  in  question — a  handsome  residence  in  the  Back  Bay  dis¬ 
trict.  Where  but  in  Boston,  by  the  way,  would  the  dwellers  in 
a  haunted  house  call  on  a  chemist  to  help  them  out?  Thoevent 
certainly  proved  that  they  had  gone  to  the  right  mau.  Wo  read: 

"The  trouble  centered  in  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  which 
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were  occupied  by  the  children  and  sen-ants — the  slumbers  of 
whom  were  disturbed  by  strange  sensations.  It  was  said  to 
be  a  common  occurrence  for  sen-ants  to  awake  in  the  night  with  a 
sensation  of  oppression,  ‘as  if  some  one  were  tappiug  upon  me," 
or  with  a  'creeping  feeling  going  all  over  me  with  a  fowling  of 
being  paralyzed.’  Sounds  were  also  said  to  be  heard,  as  if  some 
one  were  walking  about  the  house  or  overhead.  These  sensa¬ 
tions  often  continued  after  the  sleeper  was  thoroughly  awake 
und  even  after  the  lights  had  been  turned  on.  The  childrvu  of 
the  family,  who  also  slept  on  the  upper 
doors,  were  similarly  affected.  A  little  boy. 
for  example,  awoke  one  night  and  inquired 
of  his  nurse  why  she  had  been  lying  on  him. 
and  persisted  for  some  time  in  his  delusion. 

Another  child  rushed  screaming  into  the 
nurse’s  room  crying  that  a  man  was  waking 
him  up.  and  asking  why  she  lot  the  man 
frighten  him  so.  The  children  appeared 
sluggish  in  the  morning  and  pale,  even  cold 
water  losing  its  power  to  enliven  them. 

“These  and  other  symptoms  were  well 
defined  and  often  repeated,  and  had  extended 
over  the  period  of  about  two  months  during 
which  the  family  had  occupied  the  house 
as  tenants.  Upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that 
previous  tenants  had  been  troubled  in  the 
same  way,  matters  having  reached  the  point 
where  the  servants  actually  talked  of  sewing 
walking  apparitions.  The  present  occupant, 
alt  ho  not  entertaining  any  vitalistio  theory 
of  the  phenomena,  was  fully  alive  to  the 
reality  and  gravity  of  the  situation,  and 
anxious  to  find  the  underlying  cause. 

"A  comparatively  simple  and  mechanistic 
solution  of  the  problem  soon  appeared.  It 
had  been  suspected  that  the  trouble  might 
have  its  origin  in  undetected  leaks  of  illu¬ 
minating  gas,  and  the  writer  was  called  in 
to  verify  this  theory.  It  developed,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  large  amount  of  'furnace'  gas 
escaping  front  a  viciously  defeetive  hot-air 
furnace  was  quite  sufficient  to  cause  the 
I  rouble.  In  this  furnace  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  fire-box  and  the  hot-air  ducts 
(upon  which  the  hygionio  integrity  of  tho 
apparatus  depends)  was  badly  broken,  and 
as  a  result  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  wen-  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  diluted  lluo-gases." 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Schneider  goes  on  to  say,  the 
symptoms  are  readily  explained.  Flue-gas.**  contain  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  carton  monoxide, 
both  distinctly  poisonous  gases.  The  trouble  was  aggravated 
on  cold  nights — when  windows  were  closed  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  us  naturally  would  be  the  case.  Probably  the  belief  in 
walking  spirits  was  nourished  by  real  noisee  from  an  adjoining 
house,  of  oourse  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  persons  wakened 
in  the  night  while  suffering  from  oarbon-monoxide  poisoning. 
The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  hygienic  lessons  are  patent.  Here  is  a  clear  case  of 
thoroughly  serious  poisoning  which  might  have  had  at  any 
time  a  fatal  result,  and  all  due  to  a  defective  hot-air  furnace. 
This  apparatus,  often  praised  for  its  ventilating  effect,  and 
probably  with  justice  when  in  sound  condition  and  properly 
operated,  may  evidently  become  a  distinct  menace  to  health. 
And  may  not  there  be  similar  cases  of  a  milder  order,  such  as 
escape  detection  while  still  causing  slight  poisoning?  Emphasis 
is  also  thrown  on  to  the  entire  question  of  the  possible  dangers 
from  lluc-gases.  Brick  sewers  have  been  found  to  be  sometimes 
permeable  to  illuminating  gas;  may  not  these  poisonous  flue-gases 
sometimes  escape  into  houses  through  porous  or  leaky  chimneys? 
Blight  leaks  of  illuminating  gas  have  often  lawn  suggested  as  a 
cause  of  headaches  and  anemias  of  obscure  origin;  perhaps  wo 
should  look  to  leaky  furnaces  and  flue-gases  for  similar  effects. 

"This  case  should  also  t»c  of  interest  to  experimental  psy¬ 
chologists  and  investigators  of  psychic  and  spiritualistic  mani¬ 
festations,  since  the  reputation  which  this  house  was  gaining 
as  being  haunted  apparently  arose  in  large  measure  from  genuine 
sensations  of  apparitions  and  the  like,  induced  by  the  breathing 
during  sleep  of  a  tainted  atmosphere.” 


ANCIENT  DRUGS  FOR  MODERN  DOCTORS 

HAT  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  tho  official  list  of 
curative  substances,  is  "a  book  of  ancient  drug  lore" 
is  asserted  by  Dr.  Oliver  T.  Osborne.  Professor  of  Thera¬ 
peutics  in  the  Yale  Medical  School,  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago,  May  10).  A  committee  on  re¬ 
vision  has  been  preparing  a  now  edition  of 
the  Pharmacopeia  since  1010,  and  its  deci¬ 
sions  have  been  made  public.  Dr.  Osborne 
charges  that  the  new  list  will  contain  hun¬ 
dreds  of  unnecessary  drugs,  many  of  them 
old-fashionod  remedies  now  superseded, 
some  that  an*  deleterious,  others  that  rap¬ 
idly  deteriorate.  Says  Dr.  Osborno: 

"In  this  age  of  exposure  of  'patent- 
mcdicinu'  frauds,  and  tho  ago  of  education 
as  to  the  danger  of  some  drugs,  tho  useless¬ 
ness  of  others,  and  the  limitations  of  all, 
the  people  have  a  right  to  expoet  that  tho 
next  Pharmaeo|Mpia  will  to  a  hook  that  ean 
lie  relied  on  os  a  standard  of  purity  and  of 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  perfection  in 
all  its  drugs  and  preparations.  They  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  this  book  will  represent 
the  drugs  found  by  medical  experts  to  bo  of 
the  beet  therapeutic  value  at  this  date, 
namely,  1913  a.d. 

"Can  there  be  any  othor  guide  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  drug  or  preparation  for 
offieialization  in  an  up-to-date  book  of  this 
age  than  that; 

"1.  Tho  drug  must  have  therapeutic 
value, 

"2.  Tho  drug  must  bo  pure. 

"3.  The  preparations  must  be  tho  best. 
"What,  then,  determine*  tho  best  drug? 
Investigations  in  the  latoratory  and  elinica! 
experience;  and  almost  every  drug  that  is 
known  to  have  clinical  value  show  s  latora- 
tory  activity.  If  a  drug  has  no  activities, 
or  only  dangerous  activities,  when  used  on  animals  in  tho 
laboratory,  it  is  not  a  drug  that  should  In*  dignified  by  recog¬ 
nition  in  a  1913  book  of  standard  valuable  drugs . 

"At  this  date  the  now  Pharmacopeia  will  contain  at  least 
drugs  and  preparation*.  About  half  of  these  are  not  needed. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-right  drugs  and  preparations  were 
recommended  for  omission  from  the  lost  Pharmaoo|xi«ia  by  the 
subcommittee  on  scope.  Just  half  of  these,  namely,  suventy-nino, 
were  voted  in  by  tho  executive  committee  ovor  tho  adverse 

recommendation  of  the  subcommittee  on  seopo . 

"It  was  'love's  labor'  absolutely  Most'  to  oollect  117.000 
prescriptions  from  all  over  this  country  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
many  time*  a  given  drug  or  preparation  was  ordered.  How 
many  limes  a  drug  or  preparation  is  ordered  is  no  criterion  as  to 
its  value.  Boer  is  in  enormous  demand,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
shown  that  it  has  any  medicinal  or  food  value.  Is  tho  nutrient 
value  of  a  food  determined  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
used?  The  turnip  is  a  vegetable  that  is  constantly  bought  and 
constantly  eaten,  but  its  food  value  is  almost  nil.  The  Pharma¬ 
copeia  is  supposed  to  be  a  book  of  standards  for  drugs,  and  each 
drug  should  liave  some  valuable  activity." 


CREDULOUS  AMERICA -That  Americans,  as  a  people,  are 
cosily  deceived — readily  imposed  on  by  fakers,  and  quick  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  kind  of  occult  explanation  of  what  they  see  or  hear — 
was  asserted  by  I*rof.  M.  V.  O’Shea,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  in  a  recent  widows  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  He  is  quoted  in  The 
UnuenUf  of  Wisconsin  Press  Bulletin: 

"A  nation  can  not  prosper  when  the  majority  of  its  people 
are  so  easily  deceived  «s  our  American  audiences  are.  The 
American  people  are  particularly  prone  to  believe  mystical  ex¬ 
planations  of  every-day  phenomena. 

"There  are  dozens  of  new  pseudo-sciences  established  every 
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year  in  America.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  vaudeville 
shows  ore  based  on  ‘mysteries '  of  one  sort  or  another.  Through 
special  investigations  it  has  been  found  that  a  large  number  of 
men  and  women  in  this  country  make  their  living  by  playing 
on  the  credulities  of  the  people.  There  are  regular  schools 
that  teach  people  these  ‘mysteries,’  many  of  which  have  to 
do  with  ‘mind-reading’  or  with  so-called  ‘superhuman’  bodily 
powers. 

“The  average  American  audience  is  so  ready  to  look  for  super¬ 
natural  explanations  that  they  can  not  detect  what  is  actually 
occurring  when  a  man  or  woman  is  ‘reading  the  minds'  of  sub¬ 
jects.  There  is  one  remedy  for  this  deplorable  attitude  of  mind, 
and  that  is  training  in  scientific  methods  in  the  common  srfedols. 
American  schools  in  many  places  are  liehind  those  in  one  or  two 
of  the  foreign  countries,  in  giving  children  training  in  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  natural  law.  Every  pupil  in  the  public  school  should 
have  some  training  every  day  in  tracing  cause  and  effect  in  the 
phenomena  occurring  around  him.  He  should  acquire  the  habit 
of  explaining  things  on  the  basis  of  natural  causes  rather  than 
supernatural  causes.” 


A  SEA  TROLLEY 

AN  INGENIOUS  8CHBME  for  doing  away  with  harbor- 

/-\  pilots  and  guiding  ships  into  port  through  tortuous 
channels  by  the  aid  of  a  submarine  cable  has  been 
devised  by  E.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Washington.  D.  C.t  who  de¬ 
scribes  it  in  Caaeier’i  Magazine  (New  York.  June).  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick’s  plan  involves  the  use  of  the  cable  simply  as  a  guide,  but 
some  marine  inventors  have  proposed  sendiug  a  current  over  it 
and  letting  vessels  go  in  and  out  of  port  by  electric  power.  This 
plun  the  inventor  behoves  impracticable,  but  he  regards  his 
original  scheme  as  the  best  over  worked  out  for  the  abolition  of 
human  pilotage,  which  ho  considers  an  extra-hazardous  and 
very  prirnitivo  method.  Says  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  in  substance: 

"The  scheme  hen*  described  has  been  thought  out  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  New  York’s  harlwr,  but  it  is  applicable  to  the  San 
Francisco  ferry  lines,  or  any  port  where  the  depths  are  not 
prohibitory.  In  the  New  York  harlnir  I  would  lay  a  heavy 
wire  cable  from  a  point  near  the  Battery,  through  the  channel, 
the  Narrows,  and  preferably  the  outer  east  channel  to  a  point 
between  the  Scotland  and  the  Sandy  Hook  lightships.  At  that 
point  is  safe  water,  00  feet  deep  and  more. 

“This  cable  I  would  continue  Imck,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
other  course,  a  half  mile  or  so.  to  the  point  of  departure,  and 
them  splice  the  ends.  Then  we  would  huve  a  continuous  cable, 
a  loop,  anchored  at  suitable  distances,  so  that  it  might  not  lie 
tugged  out  of  place  and  become  a  source  of  danger. 

"  At  the  seo  end  of  this  loop  there  would  Ik*  maintained  another 
lightship,  or  one  of  the  existing  ones  shifted  to  that  point.  She 
would  Ik*  armed  with  the  most  powerful  fog-horn*,  bells. and  guns, 
or  whatever  scientists  pn*scrihe  as  the  beat  noise  in  a  fog.  It 
would  not  be  a  warning  of  danger,  hut  a  call  to  safety,  and 
every  incoming  vessel  would  steer  for  it. 

"On  this  cable  would  be  a  number  of  specially  devised  rings.' 
to  which  other  and  lighter  lines  would  be  attached.  All  these 
lines,  from  a  sufficient  number  of  rings,  would  Ik*  hold  on  this 
‘safety.’  or  lightship,  and  a  similar  numlier  of  them  held  on  a 
tug  or  other  boat  at  the  shore  cud  of  the  loop. 

“In  foggy  or  thick  weather,  or  when  indications  would  point 
to  the  probability  of  such  weather— or.  for  that  matter,  at  all 
times  —there  should  bo  a  harbor  regulation  prohibiting  all  sail¬ 
ing  craft  from  entering  or  anchoring  inside  of  this  tiO-foot  depth, 
unless  in  tow  of  a  tug  or  steamer:  and  another  regulation  com¬ 
pelling  all  such  tugs,  boats,  and  steamers  whatsoever  or  by  whom¬ 
soever  piloted  to  steer  direct  to  this  lightship  and  there  receive 
one  of  these  trolleys.  In  calm  weather  it  would  lie  handed  over 
by  a  lighter  ‘casting  line.’  such  as  is  used  in  handling  heavy 
landing  or  tow  lines,  and  in  rough  weather  it  might  be  shot 
across  a  vessel’s  bow. 

“This  trolley  would  be  taken  on  astern  and  the  vessel  would 
then  proof'd  under  its  own  steam  at  a  safe  and  prescribed  rate, 
dragging  its  trolley  along  the  main  cable.  As  long  as  the  pull 
is  fair  astern,  the  ship  is  on  its  right  course.  There  would  he  the 
assurance  that  he  was  safe,  that  no  one  could  run  into  him  if  he 
kept  to  the  rate  given  him.  He  would  have  to  watch  that  rate 
must  carefully  so  that  he  would  not  run  into  the  fellow  ahead  of 
him,  aud  he  would  have  to  make  noise  enough  to  insure  the 


ship  following  him  from  colliding  with  him  from  behind.  For 
all  the  world  it  would  be  the  same  as  navigating  a  cable  car, 
minus  the  inherent  dangers  of  the  cable  and  the  passing  of 
teams  and  peoplo. 

"The  amount  of  line  he  would  have  to  pay  out  would  indicate 
the  depth  of  channel  the  pilot  was  in  and  would  tell  him  posi¬ 
tively  where  he  was.  The  pilot,  in  other  words,  would  direct 
from  the  stern  instead  of  from  the  bridge. 

“All  incoming  vecsels  would  follow  along  the  right  cable  and 
deliver  over  their  trolleys  to  the  tug  or  other  boat  charged  with 
the  mission  of  receiving  them  at  the  shore  end  of  the  loop. 
Outgoing  vessels  would  receive  the  trolleys  from  this  tug  and  ulso 
follow  along  the  right  of  the  loop,  handing  over  their  trolleys 
to  the  lightship  at  its  outer  end — a  system  of  double-track 
street-cars,  pure  and  simple. 

“The  trolley  would  Ik*  a  guide,  friend,  and  compass,  a  sounding 
line,  a  guaranty  of  safety  to  the  holder  and  to  all  other  craft. 
The  anchorage  of  the  cable  would  be  such  that  the  pull,  being 
upward  and  the  trolley  ring  being  provided  with  rollers,  it  would 
be  bound  to  pass  through  the  opening  left  for  it  in  the  anchors. 

"The  cost  of  laying  forty  miles  of  such  a  cable  and  anchoring 
it  at  every  half  or  quarter  mile  would  be  insignificant  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cost  of  collisions  that  so  often  ooour,  the  delays, 
the  lengthened  scheduled  time  that  has  to  Ik*  counted  upon,  the 
cost  of  pilotage  aud  towing;  not  to  speak  of  the  imminent  dangers 
and  the  other  disadvantages  of  our  present  antiquated  way  of 
getting  into  and  out  of  Now  York  and  other  ports.” 


TO  TEST  DIAMONDS 

HOW  TO  TELL  real  from  false  diamonds  is  briefly  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  contributor  to  S'rueete  Erfindungen  und 
Erfahrungen  (Vienna,  May).  In  the  first  place,  ho 
says,  real  brilliants  may  Ik*  recognized  by  their  great  hardness 
and  high  refractive  index,  which  are  not  found  together  in  nuy 
imitation  stone.  The  diamond  stays  brilliant  lM*oauso  it  is 
hard,  while  other  stones  and  imitations  become  scratched  and 
dulled  by  friction.  He  goes  on: 

“  For  an  experienced  eye  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  from  t  he 
appearance  of  the  facets  whether  a  stone  is  genuine  or  not,  for 
those  of  real  diamonds  are  seldom  so  regular  as  those  of  fine 
imitations.  With  the  latter  the  greatest  care  is  taken,  in  grind¬ 
ing.  to  smooth  and  polish  not  only  the  facets,  but  also  the  whole 
form  into  such  shape  as  to  avoid  difference*  in  the  reflection, 
refraction,  and  scattering  of  the  rays. 

“In  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  real  brilliants,  on  the  other 
hand,  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  original  size,  an  nearly  as  |M>ssible, 
and  some  little  irregularities  in  the  faces  and  angles  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  diminution  in  weight.  In  the  imitations  the  super¬ 
fluity  of  cheap  material  which  may  be  wost<*d  without  inukirig 
any  difference  enables  a  perfect  counterfeit  to  Ik*  made. 

"A  necessary  tool  for  testing  is  the  file,  which  is  not  ohle 
to  injure  or  scratch  a  real  diamond,  while  on  an  imitation  it 
quickly  makes  its  mark.  Better  than  the  file  is  a  fragment  of 
sapphire,  because  the  sapphire  is  the  next  hardest  stone  to  the 
diamond.  Any  stone  that  can  be  scratched  w’ith  a  sapphire  is 
surely  no  diamond. 

"If  a  small  drop  of  water  is  placed  on  the  upper  face  of  a 
brilliant  and  touched  with  a  pointed  pencil,  the  drop  will  keep 
its  rounded  form,  while  the  stone  remains  clean  and  dry.  If 
the  something  is  done  to  a  glass  imitation,  the  drop  spreads  out 
at  once. 

"A  diamond  plunged  into  water  will  bo  plainly  visible  and  will 
glitter  through  the  liquid,  while  au  imitation  stone  is  almost 
invisible. 

"If  a  person  looks  through  a  diamond,  as  through  n  bit  of 
glass,  at  a  black  dot  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  one  single  point 
will  be  seen  clearly.  If  several  points  appear,  or  a  blur  is  seen, 
it  is  an  imitation. 

“The  white  sapphire,  the  white  topaz,  and  rook  crystal  aro 
commonly  sold  as  diamonds,  but  more  often  imitations  arc  mado 

°f  *•»**•  .  .  .  > 

“To  recognize  these  glass  imitations,  treatment  with  neids  is 
also  recommended,  which  removes  the  polish  on  the  faces,  while 
it  does  not  affect  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  or  emerald. 
However,  an  imitation  made  of  glass  yields  to  the  hardness-test, 
so  that  a  chemical  t«*t  is  superfluous." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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_ _ _ _  advice  about  selection,  purchase,  and  care.  All  these  are 

GOATS  MILK  FOR  EVERYBODY  points  that  one  will  look  for  in  vain,  he  says,  among  government 


agricultural  reports,  usually  so  helpful: 

"It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  while  the  experts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  for  years 
engaged  in  working  out  many  other  important  problems  in 
plant  and  animal  breeding,  apparently  the  goat  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  of  so  little  value  that  no  systematic  or  practical  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  made  along  scientific  lines,  with  a  view  toward 
determining  which  of  the  foreign  breeds  of  milch  goats  are  best 
suited  to  our  needs;  nor  regarding  the  development  of  native 
breeds  of  ‘deep-milking'  goats;  nor  with  reference  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  common  goats,  by  increasing  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  short-haired  varieties,  and  thus  making  them  more 
valuable  for  their  flesh  and  for  their  skins,  and  as  foundation 

stock  for  grade  Angoras  and  milch 

^  goats. 

"So  far  as  attempting  to  overcome 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  regard¬ 
ing  the  goat  by  any  organized  or  sys¬ 
tematic  effort  toward  educating  tho 
publio  with  reference  to  the  ooonomio, 
dietary,  and  sanitary  value  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  wo  are*  far  behind  other  oivil- 
ized  countries. 

"Considering,  however,  tho  fact 
that  during  tho  flvo  fiscal  years  end¬ 
ing  June  30.  1910,  goat-skins  to  tho 
value  of  *137.404.900  were  bought 
by  the  United  States  from  other 
countries 


INSTEAD  of  haring  our  cows  tested  for  tuberculosis,  or 
worrying  ourselves  to  death  for  fear  our  dairyman,  despite 
his  solemn  oaths,  has  not  made  the  tests  that  he  should 
have  made,  why  not  obtain  our  milk  from  an  animal  that  could 
not  have  tuberculosis  if  it  tried?  That  tho  milch  goat  is  such 
an  animal  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  W.  Sheldon  Bull,  of  Buffalo, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Money  in  Goats.”  Dr.  Bull  calls  the 
goat  "the  only  dairy  animal  immune  to  tuberculosis.”  He 
believes  the  virtues  of  goat's  milk  and  the  ease  of  obtaining  it 
art*  too  little  known  in  this  country,  and  he  is  applying  himself 
to  the  task  of  filling  this  need,  long  existent,  but  apparently  not 
yot  sufficiently  felt.  Anybody  can 
keep  a  goat,  Dr.  Bull  tells  us;  and 
everybody  ought  to.  He  says: 

"While  it  is  true  that  tho  ideal 
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and  ro>-ky  and  overgrown  wilh  wi*i|x. 
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are  by  imiure  mnl  preference  brows- 

mic  animals,  in  Ibis  r.q . .  i.. ing  un 
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cmforliiblv  housed  at  night  am! 

or  when 

kept  coiislanll.v  in  a  barn  and  hii|*- 
pliod  with  nil  its  rations  there. 

"This  adaptability  (oconlineiiieiit. 
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with  more  or  less  suspicion  as  to  its  td«.u 

freshness 


as  practically  none  were 
produc'd  in  this  country,  is  not  here, 
alone,  an  ‘infant  industry '  well  worth 
'investigating' and  ‘fostering 7" 


^BOTTLED  SUN- POWER -The  so¬ 
lar  energy  now  going  to  waste  in 
vast  amounts  in  suoh  parts  of  tho 
world  as  the  Sahara  Desert  may  soma 
day  l»e  stored  and  brought  to  hnbita- 
hlo  lands,  where  it  can  bo  used.  So 
wo  are  assured  hy  James  O.  Handy, 
president  of  the  Engineers'  Socioty 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  his  ro- 
iuuivtu  nm  re.  tiring  address  recently  printed  in  The 

rumre  ^•MonUr're  American  MachinM  (New  York). 
:e  portrait  of  Bsbctic.  an  A*1  lh»l  wo  Mr.  Handy  says, 

is  "a  method  of  converting  tho  sun's 
— energy  in  dry,  tropical  countries  di¬ 
rectly  into  a  form  which  may  bo 
transmitted  to  habitable  countries  whore  it  may  be  used."  This 
would  appear  to  be  a  job  of  some  magnitude,  but  Mr.  Handy 
thinks  some  one  will  perform  it.  Ho  says  in  part: 


its  cleanliness,  and  its  _ 

hcalthrulnnw. 

" That  the  miloh goat  would  supply  .p^t,wiuy.  ThtatasHt 
a  long-folt  went  to  dwellers  in  rillag»>s  Imparted  fiaanm  mltch  so 
and  country  towns  where  oow’s  milk 

is  difficult  to  obtain  at  any  time,  — — — — — — 

and  vspeoially  so  in  winter,  needs 

no  argument,  as  it  will  readily  bo  seen  that  any  one  possessing 
u  back  yard  largo  enough  to  contain  a  shelter  in  which  to 
house  a  goat  or  two  may  have  a  constant  supply  of  sweet,  rich 
milk  for  a  very  trifling  outlay. 

"  For  with  a  couple  of  these  hardy  and  productive  little  crea¬ 
tures,  housed  in  a  cheap,  roughly  constructed  shed,  and  pastured 
on  a  common,  the  owner  may  enjoy  greeter  advantages  from  an 
ooonomio  ami  hygienic  point  of  view  than  doe*  the  proud  pos- 
seesor  of  a  pampered,  pedigreed  cow  of  the  most  fashionable 
brood. 

•'First,  because  milk,  the  exclusive  diet  of  many  infants, 
children,  and  invalids,  and  a  most  essential  item  on  the  daily  bill 
of  fare  of  every  member  of  the  household,  is  furnished  more 
cheaply  by  tho  goat.,  as  the  yield  of  milk,  when  the  size  of  tho 
goat  and  the  amount  of  feed  and  care  arc  considered,  is  propor¬ 
tionately  much  greater  than  that  of  the  cow. 

‘‘Second:  Because  goat’s  milk  is  richer,  more  nutritious,  and 
more  easily  digested  than  cow's  milk.  Aside  from  its  greater 
degree  of  richness,  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  appearance 
or  taste.  And.  also,  because  the  milch  goat  is  practically  immune 
to  tuberculosis,  while  ‘the  apparently  healthful  and  therefore  un¬ 
suspected  cow  may  he,  and  often  is.  dangerously  tuberculous.'  ” 


"In  the  tropics  the  heat  per  square  kilometer  will  equal  that 
produced  by  the  complete  combustion  of  1,000  tons  of  coal. 
A  surface  of  only  10,000  sq.  km.  receive*  in  a  year,  calculating 
a  day  of  only  six  hours,  a  quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to  that 
produced  by  the  burning  of  3H  billion  tons  of  coal,  or  more 
than  three  time*  the  annual  production  of  coal.  Tho  desert  of 
Sahara,  with  its  6,000,000  sq.  km.  receives  daily  solar  energy 
equivalent  to  6.000.000.000  tons  of  coal. 

“  It  is  estimated  that  the  earth  produces  yearly  32.000.000,000 
tons  of  vegetable  matter,  which,  if  burned,  would  correspond 
to  18.000,000  tons  of  coal.  We  can  prepare  for  the  exhaustion 
of  coal  by  studying  which  types  of  vegetation  produce  woody 
fiber  most  rapidly,  and  can  use  extensive  methods  of  cultivating 
them  for  fuel  and  afterward  convert  this  fuel  into  energy. 

"There  is  reason  for  hope,  however,  that  wo  may  lie  able  to 
do  more  than  to  improve  agricultural  methods  of  producing 
fuel  if  we  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  many  chemical  changes 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  some  of 
these  now  known,  or  which  may  be  discovered,  may  be  the 
basis  of  a  method  of  converting  the  sun's  energy  in  dry,  tropical 
countries  quite  directly  into  a  form  which  may  bo  transmitted 
to  habitable  countries  where  it  may  be  used." 


A  good  goat  will  yield  from  one  to  two  quarts  of  milk  daily, 
we  are  told,  and  costs  from  *2  to  $20.  altho  fancy  imported 
varieties  go  as  high  as  *50.  or  even  $100.  Dr.  Bull  gives  detailed 


Letters  ainb  Art 
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A  CRITICIZED  MEMORIAL  OK  A  OltKAT  NATIONAL  EVENT. 

The  Maine  dbastcr  ■larU'l  one  unplfWMntntias— lu  memorial  amas  lo  breed  anollire 


FLAWS  IN  THE  MAINE  MEMORIAL 


AN  ART  DI8PUTE  of  more  than  local  interest' promise* 
A-\  to  develop  around  the  national  Mainr  monument  un- 
veiled  in  New  York  on  Decoration  Day  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  naval  and  military  pageant.  Thi*  memorial, 
which  wan  erected  by  popular  RuharripUon  in  honor  of  the 
officer*  and  men  who  went  down  with  the  hnttli^-ahip  Maine  in 
the  water*  of  Havana  Harbor,  ia  the  work  of  H.  Van  Buren 
Magoniglo.  architect,  and  Altilio  I*ic*cirilli.  arulptor.  and  waa 
ehoflen  by  the  special  committee  in  charge.  acting  in  ronsulta- 
tion  with  an  advisory  committee  of  prominent  artist*.  aa  the 
moat  appropriate  and  beautiful  of  the  forty-aeven  modela  sub- 
mitted.  It  waa  approved,  moreover,  by  the  Muniniwl  Art 
Commission.  Yet  no  aooncr  hud  the  hoarding*  which  con¬ 
cealed  the  (iniahed  monument  been  removed  than  the  cor- 
reapondence  column*  of  the  New  York  press  Itcgan  to  resound 
with  what  The  Evening  l‘o*t  deacril>es  a*  "a  chorus  of  unfavorable 
criticism  from  artists  and  art-loving  laymen  of  this  city."  and  a 
movement  is  afoot  to  make  these  protests  effective  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Fine  Arts  Federation. 

The  monument,  which  stands  at  the  Columbus  Circle  en¬ 
trance  to  Central  Park,  consists  of  a  massive  shaft  of  Tcnncs*eo 
marble,  forty  feet  tall,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  bronze  figure  of 
Columbia  Triumphant,  and  surrounded  at  the  base  with  groups 
of  symbolical  statuary.  C olumbia.  who  stands  erect  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  throe  fabulous  horses  of  the  sea.  is  cast  from  guns  re¬ 
covered  from  the  Maine.  The  figures  at  the  base  are  all  of 
pink  Tennessee  marble.  On  two  sides  single  figures  represent 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  thereby  suggesting,  we  are  told, 
the  national  scope  of  the  memorial.  The  remaining  groups  are 
thus  described  in  the  New  York  Time t; 

"At  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  and  facing  the  Circle,  is  a  group  of 
sculpture  Courage  awaiting  the  flight  of  Peace,  while  Fortitude 
supports  tho  feeble.  These  are  figure  nearly  twice  actual 
life  size. 

"Above  the  group  is  the  following  inscription: 

"'To  Tit»:  Valiant  Seamen  Who  Perished  in  the  Maine 
— Br  Fate  Unwarned,  in  Death  Unafraid.’ 


"On  the  lower  part  of  the  pedestal  supporting  this  group  is  a 
conventional  boat-prow  on  which  kneels  a  figure  of  n  boy  holding 
wreaths  of  olive  and  laurel,  suggesting  the  new  era  inaugurated 
in  Cuba  through  the  Spanish  War. 

"A  low  fountain-l>asin  extends  toward  the  Circle  from  this 
side  of  the  monument,  approached  by  three  broad  steps,  forming 
a  stylobate 

"The  corresponding  group  on  the  side  facing  the  Park  is 
post-bellum  in  motif— Just  ice.  having  intrusted  her  sword  to 
the  Genius  of  War  to  execute  her  mandates,  receives  it  again 
at  his  hands,  while  History  records  its  deeds. 

"The  inscription  over  this  group  reads  ns  follows: 

"‘To  the  Freemen  Who  Died  in  the  War  with  Spain 
That  Others  Mioht  Be  Free."’ 

Now  for  the  complaints.  Some  say  the  color  of  the  pink 
marble  is  loo  garish;  some,  that  the  figure  at  the  top  is  dwarfed 
by  those  at  the  base:  others,  that  it  is  badly  placed.  A  member 
of  the  Academy  who  prefers  to  be  quoted  anonymously  said  to  a 
representative  of  The  Erening  Pool: 

"The  first  consideration  in  designing  a  monument  should 
be  bulk,  maas,  composition — detail  comes  second.  If  the  largo 
forms  are  good,  the  detail  will  appear  to  advantage.  But  you 
must  take  the  whole  from  a  distance,  ami  if  you  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  is  well  halanccd.  then  the  designer  has  won  his 
most  important  point. 

"And  that  is  where  this  monument  has  fuiled.  Some  of  tho 
detail  is  quite  good,  but  the  central  group  appears  small  anil  on  u 
different  scale  from  the  lower  figures.  The  pedestal  is  heavy 
and  big,  and  on  top  is  a  lot  of  little  things  which  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  such  a  base,  demanding,  by  its  sha|M«  and  bulk, 
an  enormous  figure  or  group.  But  hero  there  is  no  composition, 
no  line,  no  harmony,  no  feeling  of  nature  those  horses,  if  they 
are  horses,  are  quite  dreadful  and  ungraceful,  from  whatever 
angle  you  view  them  all  is  clumsy  and  badly  drawn.  And 
it  was  an  un|>ardonahlc  error  to  place  it  so  close  to  the  Columbus 
monument,  in  the  center  of  the  Circle.  Generally  considered.  I 
regard  the  monument  as  a  distinct  blemish  to  the  city  and  its 
erection  the  more  regrettable  because  it  mars  one  of  the  finest 
of  our  open  spaces.” 

Even  more  emphatic  is  the  disapproval  of  another  painter. 
Mr.  Leon  Dabo: 
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“This  monument  is  of  the  same  character  and  quality  a.-  the 
Dante  monument,  now  in  cold  storage  on  the  steamship  docks 
in  Hoboken,  which  the  same  Municipal  Art  Commission  re¬ 
fused.  As  stone  carving  and  modeling,  it  is  in  the  same  class  as 
Ettore  Ximines's  pseudo-classic  monument  sculpture  at  its 
bout.  These  monuments  may  bo  seen  in  South  American 
cities,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  them  here  in 
New  York. 

“That  beautiful  vista  of  green  trees,  driveways,  with  a  rose- 
und-gold  suggestion  of  houses  in  the  distance,  is  spoiled,  and 
the  spoiling  of  that  lovely 
spot  is  not  excusable, 
since  we  are  supposed  to 
have  a  Muncipal  Art 
Commission  composed  of 
artists,  architects,  and  art- 
loving,  public-spirited  lay¬ 
men,  whose  business  it  is 
to  prevent  just  such  things 
from  disfiguring  our  open 
spaces. 

“What  possible  rela¬ 
tionship  the  various  groups 
have  to  one  another  is  a 
mystery.  The  strange 
I  toasts  supposed  to  be 
horses  are  crawling  out  of 
the  hollow  shaft;  the  stone 
figures  around  the  hose 
have  no  relationship  with 
the  pedestal,  nor  with  the 
figures  on  the  top . 

“Architecturally,  con¬ 
structively,  the  whole 
thing  is  cheap,  and  there¬ 
fore  had.  Judged  in  its 
relation  to  the  landscape 
beyond,  it  Ills  about  as 
well  as  an  enlarged  wod- 
ding-cuke  model  would  - 
in  foot,  the  pink-tinted 
stone  does  suggest  ice- 
erearn,  only— ami  unfor¬ 
tunately— unlike  our  na¬ 
tional  dessert,  it  will  not 
melt  in  the  sun.  Muyl>c 
the  militant  suffragettes 
will  help  us  there." 

In  justice  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  t  he  Art  Commission 
who  approved  the  design, 
suys  The  Evening  Pott,  it 
should  be  remembered  that 

the  small  sketch  submitted  probably  did  not  show  the  difference 
in  scale  between  the  lower  groups  and  the  figure*  on  the  top. 
"The  principal  change  which  the  Fine  Arts  Confederation  may 
bo  asked  to  consider,"  we  read,  "would  Ik*  the  substitution 
of  another  group  for  the  gilded  Columbia  and  her  dolphin- 
horses,  or  their  elimination,  and  the  filling  of  their  place  by  a 
simple  cap  to  the  plinth." 

Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Maine  Memorial 
fund  committee,  issues  the  following  state 


A  FKAOONAKI*  POUT  K  A  IT  THAT  KBCBMTLY  BROUGHT  tflO.IOn 
Madame  de  Normtal.  mtdrr  to  Marie  Antoinette. 


“It  is  right,  I  think,  that  the  million  and  more  subscribers 
should  know  that  in  conjunction  with  the  committee,  of  which 
the  undersigned  is  chairman,  there  was  a  committee  of  prominent 
urtists  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

"This  committee  consisted  of  Frederick  Diclman,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Naiional  Academy  of  Design;  John  l.a  Farge.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  and  Mural  Painters; 
Walter  Cook,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  well-known  sculptor,  W. 
K.  O'Donovan. 

"Out  of  forty-seven  models  submitted,  three  were  selected, 
and  two  received  money  prizes.  These  three  wen*  of  al>out 
oqual  architectural  merit,  but  the  one  finally  selected  was  of 
obviously  superior  merit  in  the  matter  of  its  sculpture,  and  the 
committee  has  found  no  reason — now  that  the  memorial  is  com¬ 
pleted — to  reverse  its  opinion,  or  to  regret  its  choice 


A  NEGLECTED  ARTIST  REDISCOVERED 

TO  BRUSH  THE  DUST  of  a  century's  neglect  from 
the  work  of  a  master  and  restore  him  to  his  rights  in 
public  esteem  was  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  gnat 
millionaire  collector  who  recently  left  us.  A  very  interesting 
book,  says  Charles  II.  Caffin.  might  bo  written  on  the  revival 
of  interest  in  certain  artists  and  periods  of  art  long  after  they 

seemed  to  have  fallen  into 
permanent  neglect.  As  an 
instance,  he  cites  the  work 
or  Jean  Honorti  Fragonard, 
which  is  now  enjoying  a 
vogue  with  the  collectors 
after  an  eclipse  that  lasted 
nearly  a  hundred  years. 
It  was  the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Mr.  Caffin  goes 
on  to  say,  who  stimulated 
the  demand  for  Frago¬ 
nard’s  pictures,  these  hav¬ 
ing  shared  the  general 
disfavor  into  which  the 
rococo  period  of  French 
painting  hud  fallen  during 
the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  fifteen  years  now 
since  Mr.  Morgan  added 
five  Fragonards  to  his 
collection,  at  a  cost  of 
S250.000.  and  a  few  weeks 
ago  four  decorative  panels 
by  the  same  brush  brought 
$7 1 .000  at  the  Kraomer 
sale  in  Paris.  Fragonard 
wus  born  in  Grasse,  Pro¬ 
vence.  in  1732.  and  died 
inlKOti.  Says  Mr.  CatHn, 
writing  in  the  New  York 
A  merican: 

"It  is  un  interesting  fact 
that  while  Fragonard  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperity 
found  the  nobility  eager 
to  possess  his  work,  they 
were  Incoming  too  impoverished  to  be  handsome  buyers,  so 
that  his  important  patrons  belonged  to  the  class  known  as 
■fermiers."  These  were  the  financiers  who  farmed  the  puhlio 
debt,  advanced  money  on  the  land  and  collected  the  taxes, 
and  thus  became  the  actual  land  owners  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  France. 

"  Did  the  knowledge  of  this  help  to  interest  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
in  Fragonard's  art*  At  any  rate,  so  far  ns  Fragonard  was  con¬ 
cerned.  history  repeated  itself.  His  art.  which  had  l>cen  patron¬ 
ized  chiefly  by  the  banker-financiers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
owed  largely  its  revived  vogue  a  hundred  years  later  to  the 
great  liankcr-financier  of  America." 

The  five  canvases  purchased  by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  1898,  form  a 
decorative  series,  the  theme  being  "Love  and  the  Maiden." 
Mr.  Caffin  thus  briefly  describes  them: 

"In  the  first  panel  she  is  sitting  in  a  wood  at  the  foot  of  a 
column,  weary  of  w-alking  alone,  while  Love,  hovering  above  her. 
seems  to  be  beckoning  a  lover  to  console  her.  Liter,  as  she  is 
seated  ou  a  terrace,  her  lover's  form  appears  above  the  balus¬ 
trade.  He  has  mounted  by  a  ladder  and  she.  in  the  surprize  of 
the  moment,  waves  him  away  with  her  hand.  But  later  he  pur¬ 
sues  his  suit,  and  coming  upon  the  maiden  with  her  little  sister, 
holds  out  a  rose  to  plead  his  cause.  In  another  scene  he  has  the 
loved  one  in  his  arms,  while  she  reads  his  amorous  verses. 
Finally,  as  she  pauses  in  her  singing,  she  crowns  the  kneeling 
lover  who  has  inspired  the  song,  and  the  artist,  seated  in  the 
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shadow  of  the  foreground,  is  making  a  picture  of  their  hap¬ 
piness." 

Of  this  artist’s  place  among  the  French  painters  we  read: 

"While  Fragonard  had  not  the  high  artistic  seriousness  of 
Watteau  or,  possibly,  the  invention  of  Boucher,  he  excelled  the 
latter  as  a  painter,  and  in  this  respect  as  well  as  that  of  color 
and  design,  was  superior  to  all  the  other  artists  of  the  'scenes 
galantes.’  His  work  links  up  with  Watteau’s  in  maintaining 
the  tradition  of  Rubens,  whose  Medici  pictures,  then  in  the 
Luxembourg  and  now  in  the  Ixmvre,  have  been,  together  with 
Venetian  painting,  the  inspiration  of  what  is  most  characteristic 
of  the  Gallic  spirit  in  French  art." 


OUR  FUTURE  DRAMATIC  CENTER 

CHICAGO  IS  OVERTAKING  New  York  as  a  the¬ 
atrical  producing  center  and  will  some  day  be¬ 
come  our  dramatio  metropolis,  is  the  striking  predic¬ 
tion  advanced  by  A.  Milo  Bennett,  in  the  New  York  l>ramaiie 
Mirror.  Basing  his  argument  on  facta  and  figure*  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Bennett  maintains  that  the  relative  positions  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  in  matters  theatrical  are  changing  rapidly,  and 
that  "ultimately  Chicago  will  inevitably  become  tbe  theatri¬ 
cal-business  center  of  the  United  States."  Already,  he  says, 
"Chicago  is  being  recognized  as  the  natural  focus  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  tho  country  at  large,  and  is  found  to  refleot  more  accu¬ 
rately  the  artistic  tastes  of  all  auctions  and  their  consequent  de¬ 
mands  upon  theatrical  producers  than  any  other  point.”  For 
this  reason  "the  number  of  plays  produced  in  Chicago  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing,  and  the  time  when  Chicago  will  be  tho  pro¬ 
duction  center  of  the  country,  therefore,  can  confidently  be 
predicted."  To  give  substance  to  his  prediction,  Mr.  Bennett 
cites  the  following  statistics: 

"There  an'  at  least  five  theaters  in  Chicago  housed  in  build¬ 
ings  which  represent  an  investment  of  more  than  $1,000,000 
each.  The  rental  paid  for  one  theater  is  $67,500  a  year,  and 

Cbably  the  lowest  rental  for  any  theater  pro  party  in  the 
.p  District  in  not  less  than  $20,000,  such  rentals  in  general 
ranging  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

"The  land  occupied  by  the  theaters  in  the  business  district, 
from  Chicago  Avenue  to  Twelfth  Str»«*>t.  is  worth  npproximately 
$20,000,000.  The  buildings  and  furnishings  represent  $17.- 
000,000  more.  Adding  $d.000.000  for  the  value  of  outlying 
theater  properties  and  $5,421,000  for  the  numerous  picture 
theaters,  the  total  investment  for  the  entertainment  of  Chicago¬ 
ans  exceeds  $46,000,000. 

"Borne  people  think  that  the  amusement  business  in  Chicago 
is  overdone,  but  according  to  recent  records  there  are  more  than 
100  permits  pending  for  new  theater  buildings  -this  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  thoaturs  within  tbe  city  bmits  which 
present  either  musical  comedy,  vaudeville,  drama,  burlesque,  or 
stock  shows,  number  116.  With  the  452  picture  theaters  and 
eleven  park  theaters  open  in  the  summer  time,  there  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  total  of  579  theater  buildings  in  Chicago. 

"But  Chicago's  theatrical  business  is  not  measurrd  alone  by 
the  productions  of  local  playhouses.  There  are  thirty-five  or 
more  companies  maintaining  attractions  *on  the  mad.*  Several 
of  these  have  as  many  as  ten  companies  under  one  management. 
Since  UNKt  upward  of  150  companies  have  been  organized  in 
Chicago  each  year  for  what  in  theatrical  |«rlance  is  known  as 
one-night  or  one-week  stands.  Nearly  as  many  repertoire  com¬ 
panies  are  organized  here  each  year  as  well  as  seventy-five  stock 
companies. 

"The  average  number  of  people  in  a  repertoire  company  is 
about  fourteen,  including  the  manager,  the  agent,  and  the 
musical  director,  the  same  average  holding  for  the  on**-night- 
staud  troupes.  The  average  stock  company  require*  about 
fifteen  aetors.  The  larger  manufacturers  of  moving- picture 
films  also  maintain  stock  companies  of  large  size,  one  such  con¬ 
cern  giving  employment  to  nearly  300  actors.  All  told,  about 
4, (MX)  actors  are  employed  out  of  Chicago  in  the  fon-goiug 
branches  of  the  profession. 

"Chicago  is  the  great  booking  center  of  the  country  in  vaude¬ 


ville  lines.  Very  nearly  all  of  the  agencies  maintaining  large 
vaudeville  circuits  have  their  principal  office  in  Chicago,  and  these 
circuits  extend  across  the  entire  country.  Some  of  these  chains 
of  vaudeville  houses  number  as  many  as  300.  In  practically 
every  vaudeville  bouse  in  the  country  west  of  Pittsburg  the 
bookings  are  made  in  Chicago. 

"Some  3.372  vaudeville  artists  book  out  of  Chicago  touring 
these  vaudeville  circuits.  When  we  include  the  4.000  actors 
who  leave  Chicago  with  various  other  companies  and  more  than 
7.000  employed  in  Chicago,  either  as  actors  in  the  production 
of  local  plays  or  in  tho  management  of  the  city's  numerous 
theaters,  the  number  of  professional  people  given  employment 
in  Chicago  exceeds  16,000. 

"If  it  were  possible  to  estimate  the  total  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  Chicago  publio  each  y-ear  for  theatrical  attrac¬ 
tions.  it  probably  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  more  money  is 
■pent  on  amusements  in  this  city  than  for  any  Bingle  commodity 
or  merchandise  or  for  any  of  tho  ‘necessities’  of  life.  In  the 
down-town  theaters  alone  u  single  year's  receipts  approximate 
$6,500,000.  tho  box-office  receipts  of  a  single  playhouse  Iteiug 
$035,000  during  1912.  The  average  attendance  of  ten  of  the 
larger  theaters  of  the  city  was  350,000  for  the  year,  while,  accord¬ 
ing  to  authoritative  figures,  there  are  fourteen  theaters  in  Chicago 
which  together  play  to  40.000  a  day." 

YALE’S  DENATURED  "  TAP  DAY " 

HE  UNDERGRADUATE  REVOLT  against  certain 
undemocratic  developments  in  Yale's  famous  senior 
socictioa — Skull  and  Bones.  Scroll  and  Keys,  and  Wolf's 
Ilrod — is  a  matter  recently  made  familiar  to  the  fiction-reading 
public  through  Owen  Johnson's  "Stover  at  Yalo."  That  this 
insurgency  is  bearing  fruit  is  indicated  by  newspaper  re|K>rts 
of  tho  latest  Tap  Day.  that  breathless  occasion  when  the 
forty-five  chosen  juniors  are  "tapped”  on  the  shoulder  to 
notify  them  of  their  election  to  the  senior  societies.  Tap  Day 
has  been  regarded  as  the  outward  and  visiblo  sign  of  the  unde¬ 
sirable  tendenou**  complained  of  in  those  societies.  Thus  in  a 
protest  issued  by  the  insurgent  element  in  the  sophomore  class 
we  are  informed  that  the  undemocratic  spirit  finds  shelter  be- 
hind  "the  excessive  secrecy”  that  envelops  tho  senior  socioties, 
and  that  the  effect  of  this  secrecy  "is  greatly  magnified  by  the 
extreme  publicity  of  Tap  Day."  In  this  protest  we  read  further: 

"Tap  Day  is  not  only  an  unnecessary’  and  sensational  display, 
giving  undue  advertisement  to  the  societies  themselves,  but  also 
overemphasizes  the  distinction  between  those  who  an*  chosen 
and  those  who  are  not.  Moreover,  the  secrecy  which  this  puls- 
iicity  makes  doubly  evident  immediately  pluees  tbe  senior  so¬ 
cieties.  peculiar  institutions  as  they  are.  still  more  conspicuously 
before  the  undergraduate  mind,  resulting  in  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
rate  the  senior  social  system,  making  it  an  end.  not  a  means; 
thus  stimulating  a  too  keen  pursuit  of  extra-eurrieuluin  activities 
in  order  to  attain  to  the  desired  end.  with  a  rorres|K>nding  depre¬ 
ciation  in  curriculum  interest  and  attention. 

“It  has  been  asserted  that  secrecy  is  essential  in  upholding  a 
proper  respect  for  the  societies;  we  maintain  that  if  the  societies 
can  not  command  respect,  with  or  without  secrecy,  purely 
through  the  esteem  which  people  have  for  their  members,  they 
have  not  then  chosen  men  most  deserving  of  the  societies. 

"We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  recognition  of  merit,  not 
on  the  basis  of  artual  accomplishments  alone,  but  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  l«nsi*  of  what  men  have  attempted  to  do  an<l  on 
the  revelation  in  that  attempt  of  qualities  of  character  and  of 
personality.  We  believe  that  the  forty-five  men  who  have  so 
gained  the  esteem  and  respeet  of  their  classmates  and  represent 
to  that  dsn  the  highest  ideals  of  Yale  should  Ih>  elected  without 
undue  regard  to  family  influence  or  personal  interests;  further¬ 
more.  that  they  should  be  judged  on  their  character*  as  revealed 
here  at  Yale,  rather  than  on  any  indefinite  assumption  of  future 
possibilities." 

This  year  not  only  was  Tap  Day  shorn  of  much  of  its  pomp 
and  ceremony,  but  the  elections  were  of  a  nature  to  win  approval 
even  from  the  insurgents,  the  men  chosen  being  for  tho  most 
part  really  representative  of  the  undergraduate  body.  For  tho 
first  time  the  public  were  excluded  from  the  ceremony,  the 
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faculty  had  business  elsewhere,  and  the  campus  was  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  two  classes  directly  concerned.  The  denatured 
event  is  thus  described  in  the  New  York  Timet: 

"'Billy'  Weiser  and  'Jim'  Donnelly,  the  veteran  campus 
policemen,  never  before  witnessed  a  Tap  Day  of  which  tho 
ceremonies  were  cut  by  most  of  the  sophomores,  with  non- 
society  seniors  gibing  from  their  perches  in  overhanging  branches 
and  with  freshmen  kept  in  tho  background.  The  back-slapping 
and  tho  fateful  'Go  to  your  room!'  did  not  resound  with  such 
terriflo  earnestness  as  of  yore,  and  at  least 
a  quarter  of  the  men  who  were  tapped  had 
worked  with  their  hooks. 

"The  rest  of  the  forty-five,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  fairly  represented  tho  university  in 
its  athletics  and  in  literary,  dramatic,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  soeial  activities.  Few  were 
takon  in  simply  because  they  were  to  be 
heirs  to  millions.” 

These  matters  ‘‘are  of  an  importance  far 
transcending  that  of  the  usual  undergradu¬ 
ate  activity,"  deolare*  the  New  York  A'a- 
tion,  because  they  involve  "a  question  of 
Americanism,  and  tho  democracy  of  our 
American  colleges."  Enlarging  on  this 
point  The  Nation  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  great  fact  is  that  here  is  one  college 
community  which  has  taken  in  hand  the 
most  serious  problem  of  our  American  col¬ 
lege  and  university  life— the  controlling  of 
tho  spirit  of  caste  which,  in  the  East  at 
least ,  tends  to  separate  it  from  the  spirit  of 
tho  nation  and  its  democratic  institution*. 

It  was  precisely  along  these  line*  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  fought  at  Princeton,  and  it  is 
tho  same  evil  situation  Jit  Harvard  which 
led  President  Lowell  to  take  tho  lead  in 
tho  «>alnhlishment  of  the  freshman  dormi¬ 
tories.  The  protest  of  the  sophomores  at 
Yale  went  straight  to  the  point  in  that  they 
denounced  the  Tap  Day  election*  because 

tho  successful  were  chosen  in  the  main  for  wealth,  athletic  suc¬ 
cess,  or  social  position.  It  is  precisely  this  state  of  affairs  that 
has  arisen,  or  hos  threatened  to  arise,  whenever  tho  undergradu¬ 
ate  societies  have  been  permitted  to  flourish  unchecked  and 
uncontrolled. 

"As  one  looks  back  tho  wonder  grows  that  trustees  and 
fueultic*  havo  boon  so  blind  as  to  what  was  coming.  Tako  Har- 
vurd,  for  instance.  The  growth  of  tho  'Gold  Coast’  of  luxurious 
dormitories  was  gradual.  It  did  not  come  overnight.  But 
faculty  and  overseer*  did  nothing.  No  effort  was  made  to  com¬ 
pote  by  modernising  the  college  dormitories,  and  no  special  cam¬ 
paign  was  made  to  induco  tho  graduates  to  erect  now  ones.  The 
attitude  assumed  was  ono  of  hopeless  impotence.  If  capital 
would  invest  in  Cambridge  and  parents  would  pay  the  high 
rents — why,  what  could  tho  president  or  any  one  else  do?  It 
never  occurred  to  them  that  they  might  check  the  whole  thing 
by  building  proper  dormitories  themselves,  and  by  refusing  to 
permit  students  to  resido  in  buildings  whose  appointments 
were  not  in  keeping  with  tho  best  traditions  of  our  universities. 
With  despotic  power  in  their  hands,  trustees  have  not  dared  to 
uso  it. 

"Now  the  responsibility  for  all  this — it  is  merely  another 
phase  of  the  same  disease  they  began  to  cauterize  at  Yale 
yesterday— can  not  bo  shirked  by  trustees  and  faculty.  Their 
power  is  too  evident;  their  shortcomings  of  the  past  too  clear. 
The  day  can  not  bo  far  off  when  enlightened  public  sentiment 
will  compel  these  gentlemen  to  move,  if  their  own  consciences 
do  not. 

"  The  sido-show,  to  use  President  Wilson's  expressive  phrase, 
must  not  l>o  allowed  to  overshadow  tho  circus;  our  under¬ 
graduate  must  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  democracy  of  our 
American  life.  Where  that  has  been  impaired  by  twentieth- 
century  standards  and  the  rise  of  great  fortunes,  it  is  no  excuse 
to  say  that  our  colleges  are  hut  cross-sections  of  the  nation's  life. 
They  w’ero  not  created  and  are  not  maintained  for  that  purpose; 
but  to  uphold  the  standards  of  simple  democratic  living,  free 
from  all  snobbery  and  luxury,  which  are  inseparable  from 
scholarship  and  tho  truly  intellectual  life.” 
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MUSIC  AS  A  PEACE  FACTOR 

MUSIC  IS  "a  language  that  requires  no  translation," 
and  this  quality  of  universal  comprehensibility,  says 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  assistant  professor  of  musio 
in  Columbia  University,  gives  it  "a  strong  claim  an  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  interested  in  international  friendship  and  tho 
cessation  of  wars.”  "If  it  be  true."  he  argues.  "  that  music  is, 
in  sober  fact,  the  only  international  lan¬ 
guage,  the  only  emotional  and  spiritual  coin¬ 
age  that  is  honored  all  over  the  world,  thon 
it  must  surely  be  an  invaluable  influence 
toward  peace,"  becauso  "after  all,  tho  acta 
of  governments  are  ultimately  dependent  on 
the  temper  of  the  people  behind  thum."  And 
until  the  masses  in  different  countries  are 
more  conscious  of  tho  spiritual  inheritance 
that  they  have  in  common  than  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  differences  that  separate  them  there  can 
he  no  secure  basis  for  a  lasting  peace.  I n  de- 
I  veloping  this  mutual  understanding  between 
nations,  all  the  arts,  of  course,  do  their  share ; 
but  music's  contribution,  says  Mr.  Mason, 
is  more  far-reaching  than  that  of  any  other 
art.  unless  it  be  literature.  The  plastic 
arts,  "by  nature  moreohjoctivo  than  tho  arts 
of  literature  ami  mu*ic,  may  bo  of  grout  serv¬ 
ice  in  familiarizing  us  with  tho  external  as¬ 
pects  of  distant  countries,  and  thus  making 
us  feel  at  home  there."  But  literature  und 
music  "exercise  an  even  more  important  influ¬ 
ence.  perhaps,  toward  international  fellow¬ 
ship."  since  "  they  are  not  oblig«-d  to  go  indi¬ 
rectly  at  the  spirit  through  the  Imdy,  but  are 
privileged  to  express  directly  and  poignuntly 
the  most  intimate  facts  of  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  life.".  And  even  over  literature  music  has  one  odvantngo 
—it  doe*  not  havo  to  bo  translated.  To  quoto  further  from  Mr. 
Mason's  argument,  which  is  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  tho 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation; 

"The  work  of  art  in  words  must  bo  translated  if  it  is  to  make 
it*  appeal  beyond  it*  limited  audience;  tho  work  of  art  in  tone* 
appeals  to  every  human  lieing  in  the  measure  of  his  capacity  to 
hear  and  to  understand  intelligently  what  he  hear*.  More¬ 
over,  the  habit  of  reading  isconfined  to  certain  classes;  some  people 
who  never  open  a  book  listen  with  ardor  and  a  certain  degree 
of  intelligence  to  music.  .  .  .  Probably  for  every  ten  Americans 
who  have  gained  a  sense  of  sympathy  with  Germany  through 
Goethe's  or  Heine's  poetry  there  are  a  dozen  who  love  Beetho¬ 
ven's  music.  Few  except  special  students  could  give  an  intel¬ 
ligent  account  of  a  great  literary  masterpiece  of  an  out-of-the- 
way  country  like  the  Norwegian  Ibsen's  ‘Peer  Oynt';  how 
many  havo  delighted  in  the  melodious  orchestral  suite  founded 
upon  it  by  Grieg! 

"It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  claim  that  music  can  give 
us  anything  like  the  detailed  information  that  literature  can.  or 
that  its  message  is  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  literature  in  con¬ 
creteness  and  definiteness.  In  any  such  comparison  music 
must  suffer.  So  far  as  international  peace  depends  upon  the  com¬ 
munication  of  facts  and  ooncrete  thoughts  from  nation  to  na¬ 
tion.  literature  is  doubtless  its  chief  servant. .  But  the  present 
point  is  that  it  depends  not  only  on  these,  but  also,  and  perhaps 
oven  more  intimately,  on  profound  temperamental  affinities  and 
sympathies  that  can  best  be  nurtured  by  such  an  art.  as  musio, 
with  its  wonderful  power  of  illuminating  the  depths  of  our  emo¬ 
tional  life.  It  can  not  show  us  the  other  man's  intellectual 
ideas;  but  if.  by  way  of  compensation  for  this  shortcoming  of 
vagueness,  it  has  an  incomparable  power  to  reveal  what  is 
even  deeper,  his  loves  and  hates,  his  hopes  and  fears,  in  a 
word,  the  temperamental  soil  out  of  which  all  his  ideas  must 
grow,  is  not  that  an  even  more  vital  revelation?  Music  thus 
seems  to  bring  us  into  contact  at  a  deeper  level  than  that  of  the 
spoken  word.” 


Religion  and  Social  Service 


HEALTH  CERTIFICATES  FOR  MATRIMONY 


MORAL  HEALTH  has  not  yet  been  required  by  the 
clergy  aa  a  prerequisite  to  matrimony,  but  physical 
health  is  being  demanded  as  an  indication  of  it, 
Dean  Sumner,  of  Chicago,  who  more  than  a  year  ago  began 
demanding  health  certificates  in  addition  to  marriage  licenses 
from  all  couples  married  in  his  church,  stated  in  a  recent  address 
that  over  fifty  ministerial  associations,  representing  3.500  clergy¬ 
men,  have  adopted  the  same  rule  in  order  to  restrict  marriage 
ceremonies  performed  by  them  to  those  who 
are  fit  to  marry.  Since  thiH  statement  was 
made  the  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  adopted 
a  resolution  requesting  the  clergy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  dispatch  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the 
race  aud  the  home  by  spreading  educa¬ 
tional  matter  before  their  congngations. 
and  to  insist  on  the  presentation  of  a  health 
certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  to 
the  effect  that  those*  whom  they  an*  to 
marry  have  neither  an  incurable  nor  a 
communicable  disease."  A  similar  plan  is 
under  consideration  by  the  I'rotcstant 
Episcopal  clergy  of  New  York  State.  In 
fact,  as  The  Timm  remarks,  "hardly  a 
week  passes  that  the  news  does  not  include 
the  announcement  of  some  minister  that 
ho  will  solemnize  no  more  marriages  the 
would-be  parties  to  which  do  not  present 
assurance*  from  competent  authority  of 
their  fitness  to  assume  the  n*sponsibilities 
hitherto  always,  nnd  still  usually,  under¬ 
taken  in  lightness  and  ignorance."  "It 
is  a  notable  fact,"  says  The  Timm,  "that 
clergymen  an*  the  leaders  in  proving  sincere 
belief  in  the  principles  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  observations  of  the  Gallon 
school  and  tho  more  definite  and  accu¬ 
rate  deductions  of  the  Mendclians."  This  paper  continue*: 

"It  is.  of  course,  as  showing  a  tendency,  rather  than  as  ac¬ 
complishing  rosults,  that  these  announcements  an*  important 
and  significant.  Whoever  will  can  still  get  married,  anywhere, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  to  themselves  and  other*,  and  tho 
ending  of  this  dangerous  facility  seems  remote,  but  progress  is 
really  making,  and  the  leaders  of  it  an*  of  a  quality  to  vindicate 
the  innovation  from  the  charge*  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  its  advocates. 

"At  any  rate,  not  much  more  will  be  heard  about  the  imagined 
and  assumed  extension  of  'stock-farm  methods'  to  human  beings. 
That  phrase  has  been  as  effective,  and  with  a*  little  reason, 
against  the  eugenists  as  was  the  refusal  to  believe  that  men  are 
descended  from  monkeys— which  no  Darwinian  ever  asserted 
— against  the  evolutionist*.  Well  as  it  is  that  clergymen  should 
accept  ami  heed  eugenie  truths,  and  better  still  as  it  will  be  when 
the  State  acts  upon  them,  as  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  best  of 
all  would  be  such  a  wide  spreading  of  information  and  intelli¬ 
gence  among  the  public  that  no  compulsion  of  any  kind  would  be 
necessary.  For  that  the  millennium  will  protably  have  to  be 
awaited.  Yet.  without  any  laws  to  forbid,  the  unfitness  of  cer¬ 
tain  marriages  once  common  has  become  obvious  to  so  many 
that  they  are  almost  unknown." 

In  another  issue  of  the  same  paper  Mr.  Edward  Marshall 
reports  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Charles  K.  Gilbert,  executive 


secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York,  in  the  course  of  which  this  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  says  that  Dean  Sumner's  plan  is  "an  interesting  out¬ 
growth  of  the  earnest  thought  upon  this  general  subject  which 
today  is  growing  everywhere."  Hut: 

"There  are  probably  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  the  enforcement  of  u  State  law  requiring  this.  Thin© 
difficulties  constitute  one  of  the  objections  most  persistently 
offered  in  the  several  States  where  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  sort  is  pending.  Another  ob¬ 
stacle.  in  the  belief  of  many,  is  that  extreme 
care  would  he  essential  to  its  administra¬ 
tion  without  graft. 

"Here  in  New  York  State  a  plan  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish  similar  results  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Duhamel  Bill,  which  provided 
that  health  certificates  should  Im>  required 
la-fore  the  performance  of  marriage  cere- 
monied.  We  made  a  systematized  effort  to 
learn  the  judgment  of  the  clergy  of  this 
diocese  upon  this  kill.  To  date,  sixty-six 
replies  have  been  received,  representing  tho 
views  of  the  rector*  of  most  of  the  important 
parishes. 

"To  the  question.  'Do  you  regard  this  aa 
a  matter  for  h-gislativo  regulation?'  55  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  4  in  the  negative, 
and  7  were  doubtful.  To  the  query.  'Do 
you  regard  the  provisions  of  the  Duhamel 
Hill  as  practical  and  desirable?'  4H'*aid  'yes,* 
•'«  thought  them  desirable  but  doubted  their 
practicability.  I  objected  wholly.  A  request 
for  suggestion*  for  the  modifleation  of  tho 
measure  brought  60  plans.  12  expressing  tho 
belief  that  a  broader  classification  of  ol>- 
jectionable  ailments  should  be  ndopted,  S 
offering  various  plans  to  guard  against 
evasion  of  the  law.  5  urging  that  it  lie  made 
applicable  to  men  only.  To  tho  question, 
*  Have  you  any  recommendation!  for  dealing 
with  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Duhnniel 
Bill  bear*?’  21  replied  by  suggesting  various 
provisions  for  education  of  the  young  in 
matter* of  sex;  10 suggested  the  adoption  by 
the  Church  or  our  own  Cathedral  of  tho 
marriage  regulations  in  fore*  at  tho  Chicago  Cathedral. 

" Personally  I  fool  sure  that  something  should  lie  done.  Tho 
Dean  Sumner  plan  provide*  that  clergy  shall  exact  health  certi¬ 
ficate*.  the  Duhamel  Hill  provides  for  their  requirement  by  tho 
State.  I  believe  much  may  la*  done  by  urging  parent*  to 
exercise  greater  care." 

This  eugenic  movement  in  the  churches  is  uncompromisingly 
condemned,  however,  in  a  caustic  article  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Woods,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Writing  in  America,  a 
Catholic  weekly,  published  in  New  York,  he  says: 

"The  exercise  hv  the  Catholic  Church  of  its  rights  in  putting 
matrimonial  impediments  is  a  favorite  theme  with  Protestant 
ministers.  They  disagree  on  almost  every  point  of  positive 
doctrine,  but  they  an-  always  ready  to  uuite  in  an  attack  on 
Roman  tyranny.  The  A‘e  Temerr  agitation,  apparently  on  tho 
wane,  showed  this.  Episcopalian  bishops  on  both  side*  of  tho 
Atlantic.  High,  Low,  and  Broad  clergy.  Methodists.  Presby¬ 
terian*.  and  Baptists,  all  spoke  t  he  same  word  with  equal  passion. 
Did  we  not  know  that  inconsistency  is  an  essential  quality  of 
Protestantism,  we  should  be  surprized  at  »*eing  it  engaged  at  tho 
present  moment  in  doing  what  a  few  months  ago  it  was  de¬ 
nouncing  so  vigorously  in  the  Church,  the  more  so  as.  out- 
I (eroding  Herod,  ministers  an*  attempting,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  what  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  exclusive 
function  of  its  supreme  authority. 
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"An  Episcopalian  minister  in  Chicago  announced  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  establish  a  matrimonial 
impediment.  He  did  not  use  these  very  words;  but  in  saying 
that  he  would  not  marry  any  couples  who  did  not  bring  with 
them  certificates  of  perfect  health,  he  made  constitutional 
weakness  an  impediment  as  far  as  he  could.  Other  ministers 
took  up  the  idea  with  enthusiasm— ministers,  like  children,  are 
always  ready  for  a  new  toy — and  the  other  day  the  Episcopalian 
ministers  of  Manhattan  demanded  from  their  denomination  a 
law  embodying  it. 

"  Evidently  those  ministers  do  not  understand  human  liberty. 
One  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind, 
or  consumptive,  does  not 
therefore  forfeit  the  right  to 
marry,  nor  even  to  marry 
another  afflicted  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  said  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  inherit  their  parents’ 
deficiencies.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
certain.  In  the  second  place, 
exiatence,  tho  with  such  de¬ 
fects,  is  hotter,  naturally  and 
au  per  naturally,  than  non-ex¬ 
istence.  Moreover,  the  idea  of 
protecting  the  offspring  by  for¬ 
bidding  the  marriage  is  hugely 
nbsurd.  One  can  not  protect 
tho  non-existent;  and  for  the 
hypothetical  children  to  1m*- 
oonifl  actually  oxisting.  tho 
marriage  of  their  parents  is  a 
condition  nine  qua  non.  Others 
urge  tho  right  of  society  to 
protect  itself  against  such 
weaklings.  Certainly  public 
welfare  must  prevail  over  pri¬ 
vate  right  when  then*  is  a  real 
collision  and  a  duo  proportion 
between  the  two.  But  ls'fore 
a  private  right  can  lie  so  sus- 
I tended,  public  authority  must 
demonstrate  both  tho  collision 
ami  tho  duo  proportion.  As 
to  the  collision,  wo  do  not  see 
how  it  ean  be  maintained.  So¬ 
ciety  consists  in  tho  associa¬ 
tion  for  tho  common  gin*!  of 
human  beings  in  all  their  nat¬ 
ural  limitations;  and  ns  death 
is  the  common  lot  of  all.  these 
limitations  must  include  those 
physical  defocta  that  lead  to  death.  As  Christians  we  recognize 
that  death,  the  natural  ending  of  man's  life  on  earth,  is  the 
entrance  into  immortality,  and  therefore  not  to  be  dreaded  too 
greatly.  The  existence  among  us  of  the  feeble  and  the  defec¬ 
tive  gives  scope  to  tho  exercise  of  charity,  patience,  and  other 
virtues,  the  exercise  of  which  makes  up  much  of  our  preparation 
for  the  lifo  to  come." 

Suffering  and  physical  defects,  continues  this  writer,  have  not 
been  detrimental  to  intellectual  welfare.  "Indeed,  in  weakling 
bodies  have  been  found  the  noblest  intellects."  And  he  goes  on 
to  say: 

"Whether  individual  ministers,  or  even  a  whole  sect,  es¬ 
tablish  this  novel  impediment  to  matrimony  will  he  of  little 
moment.  If  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  will  not  marry  persons  without 
certificates  of  health,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  will  be  more  reason¬ 
able.  If  every  sectarian  minister  should  follow  Mr.  Smith's 
example,  the  great  Catholic  Church,  the  mother  of  the  weak  as 
well  as  of  the  strong,  is  ready  to  protect  the  former  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  right,  to  make  their  children,  whatever  the  constitution 
of  these  may  be.  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  everlasting  glory, 
to  which  constitutional  weakness  is  no  impediment,  and  very 
often  is  a  very  profitable  means  of  attaining  it.  What  should 
disturb  every  right-minded  person  is  that  the  Episcopalian 
ministers,  interfering  as  usual  in  what  does  not  concern  them, 
call  upon  the  State  to  legislate  according  to  their  new  fad.  Should 
this  ever  take  place  it  will  be  time  to  blot  out  from  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  certain  familiar  words  about  the  right  of 
every  individual  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 


MINISTERIAL  LAZINESS 

NEW  ANSWER  to  the  question,  "What  is  wrong  with 
our  churches?"  is  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Mark 
Allison  Matthews,  of  Seattle,  pastor  of  the  largest 
Presbyterian  church  in  America,  if  not  in  tho  world,  and  ex- 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  “The  trouble."  says 
Dr.  Matthews,  "lies  in  the  indolence  of  many  of  our  pastors, 
and  what  I  say  applies  to  all  denominations."  That  Dr. 

Matthews,  who  is  described 
as  a  gray-eyed,  black-haired, 
clean-shaven  man,  six  feet  five 
inches  tall,  and  "of  Lincolnian 
apartness,"  does  not  liclong 
among  thedrones in  thochureh- 
ly  hive  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  beginning  his  min¬ 
istry  with  a  church  of  sixteen 
memliers.  ho  now  preaches  to 
congregations  of  2,f>00  and  3,- 
000.  of  whom  from  55  to  80  per 
cent,  are  men.  In  thr  oaae  of 
his  own  denomination  he  ex¬ 
tends  the  charge  of  lozincfts  to 
include  the  elders  as  well  as  tho 
ministers.  His  views  on  this 
subject  are  recorded  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Morrow  in  the  New 
York  Sun.  Says  Dr.  Mat¬ 
thews: 

"A  preacher  has  no  l>oss  right 
on  t  he  spot  to  make  him  diligent 
alKHit  his  business.  He  gets  up 
in  tile  morning  when  In*  pleases 
and  goes  to  l*ed  at  night  when 
he  feel*  like  it.  No  whistle  re¬ 
minds  him  of  his  coming  tusks. 
Customers  arc  not  waiting  to 
enter  his  store,  lie  goes  out 
into  the  street,  mods  a  man 
and  talks  for  half  an  hour. 
Bankruptcy  would  overtake  tho 
merchant  who  wanted  his  time 
in  that  way. 

"  I  Have  four  assistants.  Ono 
of  them  was  gone  three  hours  to  a  funeral.  I  had  a  funeral  tho 
next  day  in  the  same  neighliorhood.  and  was  l>ark  in  my  offle© 
again  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  I  called  the  assistant  in 
and  told  him  he  would  !>e  a  failure  unless  ho  made  profitable 
use  of  every  minute  during  a  day's  work. 

"Organization  also  is  necessary.  Some  preachers  thought 
when  I  was  elected  moderator  that  I  merely  had  a  hig  mob  in 
Seattle  instead  of  a  church,  that  people  swarmed  in  and  then  out. 
just  as  they  did  with  Dr.  Talmage.  After  Dr.  Talinage  diod 
nobody  could  find  his  church.  Well,  the  Seattle  congregation 
is  not  a  mob.  but  a  disciplined  and  cohesive  body  of  Christian 
workers. 

When  Mr.  Morrow  asked  what  plan  a  mediocre  preacher 
could  follow  to  achieve  success,  it  merely  served  to  lead  Dr. 
Matthews  hack  to  the  subject  of  indolence: 

"The  word  mediocrity  is  made  to  cover  a  good  many  short¬ 
comings.  It  is  often  a  handy  refuge  for  laziness.  A  worker  is 
never  a  mediocre  man.  Being  a  Christian,  let  me  toll  you,  is  a 
man's  job.  And  the  people  in  the  pews  like  to  work  under  in¬ 
telligent.  energetic,  and  sincere  leadership. 

"A  minister  must  be  very  much  in  earnest.  He  must  bo 
intense  and  filled  with  zeal  and  eonviction.  And  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  help  such  a  man.  hut  the  Holy  Ghost  can't  lie  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  any  more  interest  in  a  mechanical  preacher  than 
the  mechanical  preacher  takes  in  himself. 

"Then1  are  40.000  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Some 
of  them  call  themselves  ‘ruling  elders.’  Well,  elders  don’t  do 
any  ruling  these  days . 


HE  ACCUSES  THE  MINISTRY  OK  LAZINESS 

••  The  t  rouble  with  the  Church  Ik*  In  tbr  In.lotmceof  our  pa.  to n..  .ml 
•  hat  I  My  appllr.  to  all  ©.nominal Ion. m r»  the  Rev  Mark  Alltoon 
Matthews.  pa>toroflhc  lar*r«t  Prvab> tertan  church  In  America. 
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“Mostly  they  loaf.  I  believe  in  team  work.  If  our  elders 
in  the  United  States  would  get  together  in  twos  we  should  have 
20.000  teams.  And  if  each  team  were  to  bring  one  person  into 
church  every  week,  Presbyterianism  would  grow  at  the  rate  of 
80,000  converts  a  month,  or  960,000  a  year.  In  1912  only  73.000 
persons  joined  the  I’reabyterian  Church.  I  charge  the  elders  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  900,000  new  members  of  our  denomination/' 

To  another  question,  “What  message  would  you  give  to  the 
American  people?"  he  replied:  “A  love  of  work  must  be  taught 
at  the  fireside  and  at  school."  For — 

“Young  people  no  longer  like  to  work.  They  have  free  schools, 
free  books,  and  sometimes  free  doctors.  They  are  obtaining 
many  things  without  personal  effort  or  sacrifice.  Wo  are  trying 
schemes  hatched  in  the  convict  colony  of  New  Zealand,  most  of 
which  have  failed  there.  The  Government,  we  think,  should 
help  us,  whereas  we  should  help  the  Government.  We  are 
parting  from  independence,  initiative,  and  the  habit  of  industry." 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  VS.  SPIRITUALITY 

Tilt:  DANGER  that  confronts  American  Protestantism, 
according  to  Dean  Shader  Mathews.  I ‘resident  of  tho 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
is  that  its  churches  may  become  "mere  ugi-uts  of  social  service." 
a  statement  described  by  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Ref.  Kpis., 
Philadelphia)  as  "a  warning  which  comes  with  peculiar  foreu 
just  now.”  Many  people  think  the  sole  business  of  the  Church, 
Doan  Mathews  maintains,  is  "to  push  social  reform.”  and  it  is 
not  surprising  they  should  think  so.  because  social  workers  have 
found  out  that  tho  Church  is  "the  greatest  forts*  by  which  their 
ideals  can  be  put  into  operation."  This  "valuing"  of  tho 
Chureh  is  grateful  to  those  that  labor  iu  the  vineyard,  but  they 
an*  reminded  at  tho  same  time  that  social  nervier  can  not  “tako 
the  place  of  (Jod."  It  is  impossible  to  amuse  (teoplc  into  con- 
seieiltiousness  and,  wo  read,  "picnics  an*  not  the  equivalent*  of 
prayer-ini*ctings,  and  .Sunday-sehool  ha»*l>all  league*  lu»vo  not 
yet  develop'd  into  revivals."  It  is  natural,  however,  that  men 
should  expect  tho  Church  to  “stand  for  every  IP""!  cause." 
forgetting  iu  their  consciousness  of  the  social  obligations  of 
Christianity  that  "a  church  as  an  institution  does  not  have  the 
same  field  of  responsibility  as  Christian  individuals."  The 
latter.  Professor  Mathews  explains,  may  I  a*  organized  into  a 
variety  of  institutions  performing  various  functions,  and  to  th«**o 
institutions  chureh  leaders  may  delegate  certain  duties,  but  not 
the  duties  of  spiritual  parentage. 

"A  Protestant  chureh."  we  are  told,  "can  not  be  an  ethical 
orphan  asylum;  it  must  be  a  home  in  which  souls  are  born  into 
newness  of  life.”  True,  the  Church  wants  its  ministers  to  be 
“alive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  in  politics  and  in  industrial 
reform  "  and  to  deliver  a  message  from  the  pulpit  "h.-artily  in 
sympathy  with  our  modern  thiukiug.”  Yet  most  of  all  do 
Americans  want  to  be  nssured  of  “God  and  immortality  and 
the  worth  of  righteousness."  so  that  they  would  bo  defrauded 
“if  the  awakening  of  I*rotC9Untism  were  to  mean  simply  a 
renascence  of  ethics  or  a  sort  of  bescriptured  positivism."  When 
they  ask  for  "the  bread  of  life"  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
“treatises  on  eugenics."  which  inspires  The  Cumberland  Ruth*- 
Imon  (Nashville)  to  rejoice  that  men  like  Dean  Mathews  are 
not  only  coming  to  realize,  but  are  also  speaking  out  their  con¬ 
viction.  that  "when  people  go  to  the  house  of  God.  they  do  not 
go  merely  for  umusement  or  entertainment,  but  because  their 
hearts  long  for  God,  even  for  the  living  God." 

Similarly  The  Canadian  Churchman  (Epis..  Toronto)  points 
out  that  in  the  laudable  enthusiasm  for  social  service  “there  is 
grave  danger  of  the  fundamental  purpose  of  Christianity  being 
overlooked,"  and  in  this  connection  it  cites  the  remark  of  a  writer 
sympathetic  with  projects  for  social  betterment,  but  who  does 
not  regard  them  as  the  chief  business  of  the  Church: 


"You  can  not  save  the  world  by  going  into  anti  tuberculosis 
societies.  The  needs  of  the  age  are  not  to  be  met  by  the  mere 
practising  of  Good  Samaritanisra.  Christ  is  a  great  reereator, 
not  a  reformer.  The  Chureh  is  not  the  Jack-of-all  reforms. 
The  Church  has  a  function,  and  the  first  item  in  it  is  to  convict 
the  world  of  sin." 

That  the  function  of  the  Chureh  is  being  distorted  through 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  social  service  is  also  the  belief  of  a  writer 
in  The  Adtanee  (Cong.,  Chicago),  who  fears  as  u  result  "that  re¬ 
ligion  may  be  socialized  instead  of  Socialism  being  spiritualized." 
He  dreads  that  a  day  should  come  when  the  world  shall  sec*  “in 
Jeaus  nothing  but  a  social-settlement  worker”  and  in  the  Gospel 
merely  a  "  program  of  social  service."  Admitting  that  Jesus  wua 
interested  in  social  problems,  this  writer  argues  that  they  were 
not  all  his  mission,  and  concludes: 

“Humanity  must  not  supersede  religion—  social  settlement 
must  not  displace  tho  Chureh — human  comfort  must  not  take 
the  place  of  spiritual  truth.  Our  social  program  must  express 
itself  in  terms  of  the  spirit— all  social  betterment  must  proceed 
from  a  spiritual  life.  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  the  body  more 
than  raiment,  and  no  man  ever  lived  by  bread  alone." 

If  social  service  in  the  Church  means  giving  only  the  flesh-pots 
to  the  people,  says  The  Churchman  (Prot.  Epis.,  Now  York),  it 
will  but  help  to  nourish  discontent,  and  men  of  the  ministry  and 
members  of  congivgations  are*  warned  against  playiiig  at  it  at 
a  distance  or  making  it  "a  substitute  for  religion."  The  Church¬ 
man  adds  that  s.*cial  service  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  with  his 
methods  “will  leaven  the  masses."  but,  “divorced  from  religion, 
which  is  tho  gnat  power  for  self-control  in  the  individual,  it 
make*  for  the  might  of  tho  great  giant  of  Socialism."  Whilo 
The  Churchman  recognizes  the  need  of  helping  the  |HMir  and 
opprvst,  .vet  it  cautious  agaiust  spoiling  or  pauperizing  them  in 
settlement  and  iu  chureh.  Moreover,  there  is  danger  for  tho 
benefactors: 

“  At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  religious  press  club  one  of  tho  loader* 
in  tin*  Held  of  journalism  pointed  this  out.  Ho  commended  the 
work  of  Student*  iu  the  American  universities  along  social-service 
lines,  but  he  deplored  the  fact  that  with  their  growing  industry 
went  a  decreased  attendance  at  the  Church's  worship  uml  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  service  of  Holy  Communion.  This  was  tho 
criticism  of  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  competent  observer. 
Social-service  commissions  exist  in  many  diocese*  and  havo  made 
their  way  in  face  of  a|>at  by  and  prejudice.  They  can  not  be  com¬ 
mended  Uxi  strongly,  and  the  Chureh  at  large  must  stand  Udiind 
them,  but  tho  iialaiicc  must  Ik*  kept.  Tho  need  of  it  is  seen 
in  any  working  parish.  There  are  men  and  women  most  uctivo 
in  good  works  who  seldom  come  to  the  service*  and  an*  impatient 
when  they  do.  They  find  solace  in  many  tasks,  but  shirk  tho 
harder  and  the  more  needful  task,  the  patient  waiting  upon  God 
in  worship,  prayer,  meditation,  and  study.  Some  day  they  find 
that  even  chureh  work  does  not  satisfy  them,  and  that,  they  luck 
the  essential  religious  content.  There  is  no  oil  in  their  lani|»s, 
and  they  havo  lost  instead  of  gained  in  character." 

On  the  other  hand,  that  social  service  practically  is  religion  is 
the  stand  taken  by  an  ardent  supporter  in  The  Haptiel  Common¬ 
wealth  i Philadelphia),  who  tells  us  that  “in  his  teaching  tho 
Master  threw  the  whole  weight  of  eternity  into  the  emphasis  upon 
the  duty  of  helpful  service."  and  recalls  that — 

"The  rich  man  of  tho  parable  goes  to  tho  place  of  torment 
because  he  allowed  a  Ix-ggar  to  suffer  and  remain  in  poverty  ut 
his  gate.  In  the  great  parable  of  the  Judgment  tho  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  men  for  eternal  life  is  shown  in  the  way  they  fulfil 
or  neglect  the  simple  humanities  of  life,  feeding  the  hungry, 
giving  diink  to  the  thirsty,  visiting  the  prisoner,  helping  the  sick. 
To  say  that  all  this  teaching  is  to  be  taken  in  a  ‘spiritual'  sense 
is  an  utter  misinterpretation  of  the  Gos|k*1  record." 

Another  Miever  in  the  unquestioned  virtuo  of  social  servico 
is  The  Chriftnn  Etangrliit  (Vndonominntional,  St.  Ixiuis),  which 
calls  it  "just  simple  Christianity  coming  into  its  own,”  and  adds 
that  "it  is  to  th?  Church  to-day  what  the  missionary  movement 
was  in  the  last  great  religious  awakening." 


Summer  Vacation  Trips 


one  thousand  foot,  has  I, MO  miles  of  rock-  swwoaa  ,  To®  .’ 
hound  ooMt,  including  fantastic  sandstone 
olifTs  known  os  tho  Pictured  Kook*,  nates:  U»  JU 
Huron,  next  in  »ns,  holds  within  its  ^rnn^Vliui 
bosom  Mackinac.  that  Rem  of  islands,  a  an.  oo.T*trd  oy. 
State  park,  far  famed  for  its  ancient  fort. 
curious  natural  formations,  and  incom-  Uno.bjr  it*  La 
parable  lake  views 


Opening  to  the  east 
of  Huron  is  that  fairyland,  the  Georgian 
Bay,  with  30.000  rocky  and  forest-clad 
islands 

Michigan  stretches  southward,  her  north- _ _ 

ern  shores  n  land  of  Indian  leRcnd  and  at  uTu-rvaU >oC  about  two  <ia>.. 
romance.  At  l’etoskey  each  year  the  g2S^Soo£3r amTNwth  Channri 
Ojihways  rivo  the  play  "  Hiawatha.” 

Grand  Traverse  and  Little  T reverse  Bays  "  trerew-re  orer  ihc  Canadian  Paritic  Hallway 
and  Harbor  Spring*  attract  many  tourists,  system  rub**  rwst-or  wmt-t.>und  may  avail  ihrm- 
Lake  Erie  is  historically  celebrated  for  ^ 

Perry's  naval  battle  and  victory  at  I*ut-in-  McNkofl.oo  'irontUn  Bay.  or  at  Fort  William  on 

Buy,  th.  . . I  at  which  -ill  b.  oh- 

served  on  July  0-12.  at  Eric.  Pa.  Ontario  for  the  &u  mikw  t*  about  two  .uy. 
is  the  Rate  way  to  the  St.  Uwrawe  Valley.  ^XSTASSA  hJ2?.  SStuiSEr  u'SSi 
With  unsurpassed  fanlitira  for  water-  poadMc  thto  svoa  by  the  mw  pa«rnjcrr  «mj- 
borne  commerce,  the  Great  Lakes  support  cSca».Tii^ a^SoriSaB1 BayTrSw^ 
fleets  of  ships  that  represent  one-third  tailua  Company  On  t bis  rrube  ample  mod*  will 
the  tonnage  of  the  entire  American  mcr-  Ar»h^'C  l»ulutiTk|tSight^Ml  c^un««^d.  m3 
chant  marine,  and  more  than  double  the  Mound, 

tonnage  of  British  shipping  that  is  cm-  Jig#  ZSS  tTffS 

ployed  entirely,  or  in  part,  in  the  coastwise  «..«dn.-h  Transit  Co  and  Northern  Michigan 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  Through  T^SS^SSSS  £*a  on  ,^ke  Superior  and  Oeor- 
tho  gro*t  looks  at  Sault  Sto.  Mane,  which  «Un  Bay  port*  ar*  rvachrd  by  the  United  stau« 
connect  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  V^’ 

passed  during  tho  thirty-two  weeks  or  open  and  Ovra  Sound  and  the  -So©.-  The  Mackinac 
navigation  of  1912,  72,472.607  tons  of  «^n"1  by  steams  of  the  Arwold  Tranrft 
freight,  or  more  than  seven  times  as  much  a  day  *  trip  through  the  heart  of  the  xi.im) 


and  Duluth.  —  till  ■all*  at  the 
■*•■»  K.wt  William  »i.d  l*.»t 
.  .  Arthur  The  dUtaiwe  l«  730  mile*. 

From  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  th- time  thro*  day*  Tbs  Orontl- 

|i»>  and  Mackinac  I *t » l«t.»n 

* 

...n  t'olllngaoiwl  M.»r..nl 


Through  optional  arrangements  os  be¬ 
tween  rail  and  steamship  companies,  all 


NEW  Ill'll  SON  RIVER  STEAMER  "WUB1SUTON  IhVISO 

or  6.000. 
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from  Toronto  to  Penrtang  IvU 
Grand  Tnink).  from  IVnn«n*  to 
Kv  Point,  or  Parry  Hound,  by 
day  utianwr  Wautrtr.  and  thenre 
to  Maplr  Lake  by  rail.  Prom 
Maple  lake  a  stage  U  taken  to 
Port  Cork  burn,  or  to  llowu. 
and  a  stramer  of  the  Muskoka 
NavWatloti  Company  for  the  sail 
down  Um  Ukro  to  Muskaka 
Wharf.  Where  a  Grand  Trunk 
train  may  be  taken  hark  to  To¬ 
ronto  Lake  St  Jow-pb.  of  the 
Musk  oka  chain.  to  almdlrecUyac- 

Hallway  Th^  Mu*  oka  Lake 
dMrtet  and  Parry  Hound  arc 
oarbed  also  by  the  Canadian 
Partflc  Railway. 

The  Ataoaqula  National  Park 
lake  country  and  the  I-*kr  Mpto- 
sln*  and  Trmagaml  regt<w»  are 
reached  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  the 
Utter  also  by  Tcmtokamln*  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  and 
Trmagaml  Hotel  and  Steamboat 
Company.  Ltd. 

In  western  and  north western 
Canada  are  Rainy  lake.  lake  of 
the  Wood*.  Winnipeg  and  Great 
Slave  lakr.  with  steamer  line* 
for  tourl»l«  who  are  willlne  to 
"rough  It":  aho  Canadian  North- 


River  and  l.«r  Slave  lake 
connecting  with  a  flOO-nllc  trip  by 
Hudawi  Ray  Company  *6  M earners 
on  Peace  River. 


tickets  reading  via  rail  lines  between 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  or  Buffalo  and  De¬ 
troit.  will  be  accepted  for  transportation 
on  all  steamship  lines  without  additional 
charge.  All  tickets  reading  via  rail  lines 
between  Buffalo  and  Chicago.  Cleveland 
and  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Chicago  will  be 
also  accepted  fur  transportation  by  steam¬ 
ship  lines  on  payment  of  five  dollars  addi¬ 
tional  to  the  clerk  on  board  the  steamer. 


and  Baldwin  on  the  north:  on  Lake  Champlain, 
there  are  Montcalm  Landing  oo  the  south,  and 
PUtuburg  and  St.  Albans  Bay  on  the  north. 
This  trip  otters  a  delightful  break  In  the  rail 
Journey  between  Al 
over  the  Delaware  i 
train  connections  are  made  with 
cither  lake. 

OTIIER  NEW  YORK  LAKES 


LAKES  OP  THE  WEST  AND 
MIDDLE  WEST 

In  northern  Illinois.  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  are  regions  of  many  lake*  of  great 
popularity  as  summer  rrworu  with  summer  hnme- 
seker*  of  the  Central  States. 

In  Michigan  are  Pine.  Glen.  Crystal.  Portage, 
and  White  ljikiw  U*id«*  many  smaller  ones. 

the  Pen-  Marquette  and  Grand 


rvaehrd 


OTHER  INLAND  LAKES 

N  ADDITION  to  the  Great  Lakes  the 
Continent  is  rich  in  other  inland  waters. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LAKES 

New  England  l*  dotted  with  attractive  Inland- 
lake  r> worts.  The  State  or  Maine,  which  furnish.* 
so  many  attractions  for  the  summer  tourist, 
has  a  numlier  of  navigable  lakes..  The  largest 
of  throe  Is  the  Moose  Head  Lake  on  which  the 
Coburn  Sieninhoat  Comiutny  maintains  regular 
nervier  In  connection  with  Bangor  A  Aroostook 
Railroad.  In  this  State  also  are  the  Knngelry 
l<&kc*  (rvach.sl  by  Maine  Central  Railway); 
Wlnnlprwaukrv.  New  Hampshire*  hlggrot  lake: 
Lake  sunanee.  In  the  now  Stale  (both  on  Hu- 
line  of  the  Boston  ami  Maine):  and  that  "crystal 
trinity/'  Lake*  Mcmphremagow.  Willoughby,  and 
Mamawtpnl.  on  the  nonturit  honk*  of  Vermont 
(reached  by  Canadian  Parlfle  and  Howton  and 
Maine  systems).  Each  of  these  Ukro  1.  provided 
with  puret-nger  steamers. 

LAKES  GEORGE  AND  CHAMPLAIN 

Across  and  along  the  New  York  State  border 
He  the  historic  waters  of  l.akro  George  and 
Champlain.  The  Idyllic  beauty  of  Ijtkr  George 
with  mom  than  three  hundred  Wanda  and  moun- 
taln-llmsl  shores,  and  I  he  broad  rxiumaro  and 
mountain  Ureter,  of  l.*kr  Champlain,  are  far- 
raiiHsl.  The  shorn,  of  both  lakrw  are  dotted 
with  excellent  resort*. 

A  continuous  wau-c  trip  over  three  Ukro.  with 
the  exception  of  a  live- mile  stretch  that  separaua 
thorn  wlilrh  Is  traversed  by  rail.  Is  made  possible 
by  the  modern  steamer,  of  the  Champlain  Tran*- 
poriat Inn  CoiniMiny  and  the  l*.ke  George  steam¬ 
boat  Company.  The  Lake  George  trip  of  .« 
mile*  occupies  three  hours:  the  sail  on  Chani|4aln. 
of  about  100  milt*,  six  hours  The  termini  on 
Lake  t  •  forge  are  I «ke  ( loorgr  station  on  Uie  south 


Rapid**  ancT  Indiana  Hail  way**  WUoorvaln  ImmuU 
of  r  WinmdMuco.  Um*  lancmt  Ikk1>  of  fn**h 
eiUt  within  the  ctmflnw  of  any  one  State, 
G«u*vi.  North  Lake.  Heaver.  Mendota.  Ocono- 


CANADIAN  LAKES 

North  of  the  At.  UwrrtHv  River  In  Canada  He 
the  Rldrau  Chain  of  lea  Ukro  and  ronnrctlng 
waterways,  art  among  fomt-eUd  hills.  An 
Intmwtlng  sail  over  this  waterway  from  Kingston. 
Ontario,  al  the  efflux  of  the  St.  latwrenor.  to 
Ottawa  on  the  Ottawa  River,  to  by  stromer  of  the 
KUI.au  Lakes  Navigation  Company  from  both 
CUylon.  N  Y..  and  Kingston  Oat.  Ottawa  sur- 
named  'Ottawa  the  Beautiful."  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rldrau  Canal  and  at  the  confluence 
of  the  KUIrau  and  Ottawa  Rivers  It  to  In  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  what  Washhwton  to  to 
the  Palled  States,  and  henry  full  of  InUvrot  In 
tourist*  The  chief  at  Iran  Ion*  are  the  wre-nlc 
hrauty  of  lu  surrounding*  and 
lu  Imposing  $7  .(HR) .01)0  group  of 
Government  building,  slluatrxl  on 
a  lofty  EEtf  commanding  a  mag- 
nlflcmt  view  of  the  Ottawa 
River  an. 


Tut  MAJtanc  BNow-carrap  rut  or  the  matt*  into  it  n.  is  swiTxi:ni-AM>. 


mowor.  and  other*  reached  by  tl»e  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago  and  North  Wrotcrn  systems  In  Mln- 
ntwota  are  approtlmau-ly  10.000  Ukro.  Ineluding 
brautlfwl  Minnetonka,  whore  overflow  forms  the 
falls  of  Minnehaha  l*ralrle  Igtke.  Detroit  lake, 
lake  Traverse.  White  Rear.  etc.,  located  mi  Um 
Great  Northern.  St.  Paul,  or  other  llnro. 

The  lake  regions  of  there  states  about  half-way 
brtw.rn  tho  Allan  tic  ami  Paclflc  Oceans  are 
acrreslhlc  by  rail  llnro  from  Chicago.  Duluth. 
MlnnraiHSto  ami  HI  Paul.  Omaha,  and  St  Umto. 

In  Iowa  are  Clear  lake  and  the  Spirit  lako 
region,  a  too  the  vast  nervation  country  of  Mln- 
niwita  an  atlraeUvr  vacation  renter  reach.vl  by 
through  train  wrvkv  on  Uie  lloek  Island  system 
The  Great  Malt  lake  to  often  railed  an  Inland 

i.  a*  It*  water*  are 
Skirting 
Angeltw.  and  Sail 
lake  Railroad,  which  runs  souUi  through  tha 
plctureague  ruth- Nevada  country,  at  one  part 
for  no  miles  Itrokle  a  mighty,  varicolored  rock 
wall,  ami  passing  the  famous  rainbow  ration  and 
of  other  grand  radons  ami  gorges .  and 
(h  the  heart  of  the  orange  grovea 


or. an.  and.  with  Home  reason.  . 
Hi  times  as  salt  as  that  of  the 
the  lake  Is  the  Kan  Pedro.  Iasi  . 


><J  llir  Ki.n  n,  ■-  C.,  f  t  ...  .1  >  UVi.  *>  !-•> 

wiil  re  oi_vc»:it.  ronr-»T-ctAO  uorjcraix.  and  u»k*  minoix  ts 
..UVIttK  NATIONAL  PARK. 


furl  tier  on  through  the  heart  of  the  orange  grovea 
of  Southern  California  to  los  An/rlre.  Aerore 
Malt  lAke  runs  the  Lurln  cuv-off  of  iIm<  Southern 

*fn  the* wrelem  I'nlted  HUU*  to  the  ('all font U 
Getn  of  the  Sierras,  l-okr  Tahoe. 

INVITING  RIVER  TRIPS 

WHO  has  nol  fell  I  ho  charm  excroiitod 
by  a  river!  Each  has  its  personality, 
its  individual  tradition*,  it*  own  historical 
■tory.  Henry  van  Dyke  has  said  that: 
“A  river  in  the  most  humnn  and  com¬ 
panionable  or  all  inanimate  thing*.  It  ha* 
a  life,  a  character,  a  voice  of  its  own.  and 
is  as  full  of  rood-fellowship  as  a  sugar- 
rnnple  is  of  sap."  America  offers  many 
attractive  river  trips  to  the  summer 
tourist. 

THE  PENOBSCOT 

The  Penobscot,  with  its  island-dotted 
mouth  at  Rockland  and  picturesque  upper 
reaches,  offers  n  pleasant  trip,  partly  by 
ocean  to  Rockland,  thence  to  the  head  of 
steamer  navigation  ut  Bangor. 

Through  steamer  service  on  this  river  Is  given 
from  Boston  to  Hangor  with  landings  at  Rock¬ 
land.  Camden.  Belfast  H  lick  sport.  Searsport.  . 
and  Wlnterport  by  the  turbine  steamers  Dflfatl 
and  Camdm.  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company. 

TIIE  CONNECTICUT 

The  historic  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
between  Saybruok  and  Hartford  may  ho 
explored  by  the  steamers  Hartford  and 
Middletown,  of  the  Hartford  and  New 
York  Transportation  Company,  sailing 
front  New  York  and  calling  at  the  chief 
river  landings. 

{Coni  i  nurd  on  page  129®) 
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This  is  no  ordinary  “drink-it-just-to-bc-drinking- 
somcthing"  beverage.  Coca-Cola  has  distinctive, 
individual  qualities  that  you  will  recognize.  Just 
to  look  at  a  glass  of  it  tells  the  story — bright, 
sparkling,  clear. 

I  T 'Oirfiff  Delightfully  refreshing — completely  thirst -quenching — 

mybjUljgM  absolutely  wholesome.  It's  worth  repeating. 

Delicious— Refreshinj 

Thirst-Quenching 


Demand  the  Genuin 
Refuse  Substitutes. 


^  Whenever 
you  sec  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  ga. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


WHAT  material  is  best  suited  to  poetic 
treatment?  Of  lato  years  many 
l  writers  of  verse  have  become  convinced 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  deal  exclusively  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  civilization  in 
which  they  live,  to  write  of  subways,  sky- 
scrapers,  telephones,  phonographs,  and 
t  other  modern  phenomena.  Certainly  there 

is  an  immediate  appeal  in  work  of  this  sort;  L 

the  public  likes  to  read  about  things  with 
which  it  is  familiar.  But  the  poet  who  Jil 

thinks  of  his  posthumous  fame — and  per- 
ha|M  no  t  i«  moUt  a*  not  to  ha*r  hi* 
intimations  of  literary'  immortality — will  do 
'  i  well  to  consider  that  when  the  invention  or 
discovery  that  now  seem*  so  tremendous 
becomes  commonplace  there  is  a  possibility 
of  the  poetry  celebrating  it  becoming  like-  "*  F.l 

wise  stale  and  uninteresting.  For  instance. 

I  who  remember*  any  of  the  poems  com¬ 
memorating  the  first  railway?  To  come  to  London 

more  recent  times,  thousands  of  poems 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  avia¬ 
tion.  yet  only  two  of  these  (the  two  sonnets 
by  Florence  Karle  Coate*)  seem  to  retain 
their  bold  on  the  attention  of  the  public. 

And  this  is  because  Mr*.  Coates  wrote  of  t 

aviation  not  as  an  isolated  fact,  but  as  a 
phase  in  human  progress;  a  thing  insopar- ,  All  Sizes 
ably  connected  with  the  eternal  passions  These  Imported 
of  the  soul.  It  is  the  humanity  of  a  poem  i  favorable  comm 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 
FISK  TIRES,  Built 

for  Greatest  Service 
on  Heavy  Cars,  Prac¬ 
tically  Eliminate  Tire 
Troubles  on  Lighter 
Vehicles 

HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  FISK 
TIRES  have  in  their  exclu¬ 
sive  construction  strength 
and  resistance  for  Greatest 
Service  on  heavy  cars. 
This  means  for  the  light 
car  a  surplus  approaching 
the  practical  elimination  of 
tire  troubles. 

In  perfecting  Fisk  Tires  to 
the  point  of  Greatest  Ser¬ 
vice  the  requirements  of 
the  heavy  car  were  taken 
as  standard  and  the  aim  of 
the  entire  Fisk  design  was 
towards  meeting  the  severe 
strains  of  carrying  great 
weights.  The  user  of  the 
light  car  is  a  great  gainer 
thereby. 

In  the  exclusive  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  Construction 
there  are  four  plies  of  fabric 
used  in  the  3-inch  sizes — 
more  fabric  than  found  in 
the  same  sizes  of  other 
makes.  The  greatest  tire 
value  obtainable  today  is 
in  the  HEAVY  CAR 
TYPE  FISK  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  for  light  cars. 

Wrkt  Drt*rtm*nl  D  hr  LaUtt  Fuk 

BmkUt 

The  Fish  Robber  Company 

Fwl«T  uJHw  Offka.  Ok****  Fife,  i- 

D IHTRI  BI^TORS 

Till:  rlHIC  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  T. 
BRANCHES  IN  41  CITIES 

r»»k  Pnemmt.U  Tlr##  are  guar**-  M 

»~«t  ^hmn  ill*!  «it*  4t  tfct  rt-  |  A 


Hunting  Song 

By  Rylvia  Lyxd 


flEROLUX 

PORCH  SHADES 


Or  will  It  he  a  roldcn  fox 
Mint  Wap  from  mil  hi*  lair. 

Or  where  the  I  rail  In?  «hadow*  pas 
A  merry.  romping  hare? 

The  hum  t*  up.  the  hora  U  loud 
By  plain  and  covert  ride. 

And  one  run  alone,  alone. 

When  Death  abroad  does  ride. 
iConlmuid  cm  pace  1Z«) 


“ENSIGN” 


LONDON 


MADE 


Unique  in  Dmtign 

$2.50  to  $240.00 


G.  GENNERT 


'rr  THE  MOST  COMFORTABLE 

S  PLACE  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE 

rpm  place  a  tine  the  morning  turner* 
I  can  b*  read  in  peace  and  MClurinn, 
*  the  Iilare  where  YOU  find  a  riuuleil 


THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 
P  3Z5  Oakland  Ave..  WAUKFSHA.  WIS. 
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What  Does  Your  Car  Weigh? 


automobile  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  weight.  As  the  weight  goes  down,  the  expense 
safe,  comfortable  and  easy  to  drive.  In  emergency  it  is  readily  controlled  or  stopped. 

cage  and  up-keep  are  all  intimately  connected  with  weight.  The  most  economical  engine 
st  of  operation,  if  to  move  a  certain  number  of  passengers  it  has  also  to  move  a  body 
:ight.  Excessive  weight  handicaps  ability ;  cuts  down  hill  climbing ;  and  makes  outrageous 
.  The  remedy  for  heavy  tire  expense  is  a  light,  resilient  car  equipped  with  large  tires. 


Weights  and  tire  sizes  of  the 
fact-backed  Franklin 


Six  “38”  tourin*  or  phaeton,  3328  pounds,  tires,  4S» 
Six  “38”  7-passenger  louring,  3480  pounds,  tires,  5 


Little  Six  ‘‘30’’  loving,  2993  pounds,  tires  4Si  in 
Fov  ‘‘25"  touring,  2520  pounds,  tires  4  in 


These  weights  include  full  equipment,  gasoline  and  oil,  ready  for  the  road. 
Compare  tnese  weights  and  tire  sizes  with  other  cars.  Franklins,  700  to 
1 200  pounds  lighter,  are  equipped  with  larger  tires. 

You  may  think  your  car  is  light;  weigh  it. 

The  capacity  of  a  tire  to  carry  its  load  comes  practically  all  in  the  width  or 
cross  section  of  the  tire  and  not  in  its  diameter.  A  4,/2i  tire  is  25  per 
cent,  more  tire  than  a  4"  tire  of  the  same  diameter.  A  34x4,/2*  bre  i* 
19  per  cent  more  tire  than  a  36x4"  tire  and  costs  1  5  per  cent.  more. 

10,746  Miles  Average  Tire  Service 

Franklin  owners  in  1912  reported  an  average  of  10,746  miles  per  set  of 
tires.  Write  for  our  "tire  folder"  which  gives  these  reports  in  detaiL 
Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  Franklin  owners  do  not  carry  extra  tires,  so  sure 
are  they  of  reliable  tire  service. 

Franklin  can  are  built  for  the  lowest  total  coat  during  the  use  of  the  car.  They  are  built 
for  superior  service,  a  service  that,  combined  with  low  operating  coat,  make*  the  total  figure — 
satisfaction.  The  start  of  Franklin  service  and  Franldui  light  weight  is  direct  cooling. 

Particularly  notice  the  f  »  _ 

enfined  forward  lines  - ■CTT 

in  the  Franklin. 


What  is  Direct  Cooling  ? 
Direct  cooling  is  sending  n  continuous, 
vigorous  stream  of  fresh  air  dircclly  over 
and  around  the  cylinders,  which  does 
away  with  the  air-cooled  water  radiator, 
water  pump,  jackets,  pipe  and  hoae. 

Into  the  Franklin  flywheel  is  built  a  sirocco 
fan.  This  exhausts  the  air  below  the 
cylinders  and  causes  fresh  air  to  rush  in 
through  the  front  of  the  hood  over  and 
down  through  the  sleeves  that  surround 
the  cylinders  with  their  radiating  fins. 
This  vigorous  air  current  literally  wipes 
the  heat  right  off  the  cylinders.  There  is 
no  water  to  limit  the  efficiency.  Die 
Franklin  is  the  only  motor  engine  that 
can  be  operated  with  consistent  success 
in  hot  climates,  in  mountainous  and  sandy 
sections. 

The  Franklin  direct-cooled  engine  operates 
at  the  most  efficient  temperature.  It  holds 
the  world's  record  for  gasoline  economy. 
There  is  nothing  in  direct  cooling  to  get 
out  of  order,  nothing  to  oil  or  fill  up. 

Motor  Cannot  Stall 

The  Entz  electric  starting  and  lighting 
system  used  on  Franklin  cars,  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  engine  to  stall.  Take 
your  seat  in  the  car.  throw  a  switch  ~nd 
your  starter  is  at  work.  Give  the  motor 
gas  and  it  goes  to  work.  If  you  should 
by  accident  cut  off  the  gas,  the  starter 
picks  the  motor  right  up  and,  as  you  give 
it  gas  again,  away  it  goes. 

Write  for  our  catalogue — a  book  full  of 
real  automobile  facts. 

Franklin  Automobile  Company  15  Franklin  Square  Syracuse  N  Y 


•nd  Vttack 
J-1,2.  1909 


Franklin  Six  "  38."  a  commodious, 
luxurious  5-passenger  car 


The  modern  house  is  steam  or  hot 
water  heated.  No  other  method  is 
so  healthful,  so  easily  cared  for,  so 
dependable  or  so  economical.  Be¬ 
fore  you  plan  the  heating  equip¬ 
ment  for  your  new  home  or  change 
the  equipment  you  have,  see  the 
steamntter  who  handles 

PierceSS;^ 

Have  him  explain  the  ability.  These  advan- 
constiuction  of  a  Pierce  tages  are  well  worth 
Boiler  —  its  durability,  your  consideration  be- 
simplicity,  fuel  economy,  cause  they  have  placed 
ana  its  wonderful  steam  Pierce  Boilers  in  300,- 
or  hot  water  producing  000  homes. 

PIERCE.  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFC.  CO. 

254  Jamas  Straa*.  B»—«k~  l.  .0 

Syracuse,  Ns w  York  Pr.nop.1  CMi.. 


What 

Heat 

for  lhai 
House? 


Summer  Ironin 


With  tho  Window  Open 


The  Original 
Ramie  Hbre 


SCHUCHTEN-RAMIE  COMPANY 

357  Fourth  Ave^  N.  Y. 
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IV 

But  Idle  'tin  to  crouch  In  fear. 

Since  Death  will  And  you  out: 

Then  up  and  bold  your  head  erect. 

And  pace  the  wood  about. 

And  swim  the  stream,  and  leap  the  wall. 
And  race  the  starry  mead. 

Nor  fed  the  bright  teeth  In  your  dank 
TUI  they  be  there  Indeed. 


For  In  the  secret  hearts  of  men 
Are  peace  and  Joy  at  one. 

There  U  a  pleasant  land  where  stalks 
So  darkmw  In  the  sun. 

And  through  the  arches  of  the  wood 
Do  break  like  silver  foam. 

Young  laughter,  and  the  noise  of  flutes. 
And  voices  singing  borne. 


The  mood  portrayed  in  the  following 
poem  (from  the  June  Harper'a  Magazine)  is 
common,  surely,  but  it  has  seldom  been  put 
into  verse.  Certainly  no  poet  has  exprest 
it  with  more  epigrammatic  grace. 

I*om 

nr  Jtseir  II.  Riitknhouu 

Once  was  the  nerd  of  you 
A  pain  too  great  to  tsar. 

And  all  my  heart  went  calling  you 
In  work  and  song  and  prayer. 

But  now  dull  time  has  brought 
A  sadder,  stranger  lot — 

That  I  should  look  upon  the  day 
And  llnd  I  need  you  not . 


Prom  Harper '•  Magazine,  too,  wc  tako 
this  charming  picture  of  a  simple  rural 
homestead.  Miss  Cook  writes  melodiously 
anti  sv  input  helically,  and  her  pathos  never 
degenerate*  into  sentimentality. 

The  Old  Hounc 

Br  Knir.i.  Avoiwta  Took 

How  lost  In  trees  a  gray  house  stands  with  (lower* 
about  the  door: 

A  gravel  path  leads  to  the  gate,  a  white  road 
sweeps  before. 

O  brooding  house,  and  shadowy  grass,  anti  flowers 
red  and  sweet  1 

The  white  road  sweeping  straight  away  was  made* 
for  children's  Ret. 


not  affect  tin?  Imperial  SMI-J 
DecAUIO  It  generate*  its  ow 
gasoline  of  denatured  Atari 

bfeexe  d 
Heating  I 
n  heat  ff 

ioL  It  d 

Ogf 

beautiful  work  lnd<w*r%  or  ou 
only  1  t*nl  lor  fi»«  hours. 

t  At  A  COg 

to i 

Do  not  sacrifice  your  health  and 
strength  in  a  hot  kite  herd  Use  the 

IMPERIAL  MUTING  IRON 


The  Sch 
mots  are 

•tjp  rafn*r 

r  hot  weal 

irf  »ncM  caf* 

f  Ipf*  H  vi.i^ 

I.inen  noR 

r  •  Iijv 

t  IN  L'kiwll 

I /mg  years  ago  child  voices  thrill'd  among  thn 
swaying  tree*. 

Ding  years  ago  a  blithesome  laugh  was  borne  on 
every  breere. 

In  every  mossy  hollow  tlien  a  goblin  treasure  kept; 

In  even'  fragrant  blossom  then  a  fairy  lightly  slept. 

AU  day  a  horde  of  flying  feet  beat  down  the 
willing  grass; 

All  day  a  bow  of  widened  eyes  watched  mystic 
a  on  dors  pass 

In  shadows  gray,  and  circling  cloud,  and  showers 
that  brightened  all. 

And  through  the  hours  a  little  bird  made  music 
with  his  call. 

The  wall  cloned  out  a  world  unknown  anil  drew  a 
world  about. 

But  when  the  gate  blew  open  once,  wide  wistful 
ryes  looked  out, 

O  brooding  house,  and  shadowy  grass,  and  flower* 
red  and  sweet! 

The  white  road  sweeping  straight  away  was  made 
for  children's  feet. 

The  road  so  white  lay  here  In  shade,  and  there  In 
sunlight  gleamed. 

While  all  the  way  tall  laughing  grass  Its  wayward 
tresses  streamed. 

So  Tar  It  ran  no  one  could  say  what  place  was  at  It# 
end; 

Wide,  white,  ami  straight.  It  swept  away  with 
never  any  brad. 

(Continued  on  pope  1288) 
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Why  several  grades? 


Here  are  five  4-ounce  bottles.  Each  is  filled  with  a 
different  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 


Mobil 


The  grade*  all  differ  in  ihick-  thread  is  often  too  thick  to  p..*a 
■»*,  or  ■*  body."  through  the  eye  of  the  needle. 


These  oils  meet  the  most  severe 
tests  that  have  ever  been  ex¬ 
uded  from  automobile  lubri¬ 
cating  oils.  In  sheer  lubricating 
quality  they  stand  alone. 

But  that,  of  itself,  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient. 

To  properly  reach  the  many 
friction  points  the  oil's  “body'’ 
must  be  suited  to  your  feed  system. 

To  make  this  condition  plainer, 
a  homely  illustration  may  be 
taken  from  the  sewing  room: 

A  fine  thread  is  often  too  light 
for  the  wear  required.  A  heavy 


Neither  meets  requirements. 

So  it  is  with  automobile  lubri¬ 
cating  oil. 


Quality  equal,  the  heaviest- 
bodied  oil  will  prove  the  most  dur- 
able.  But  to  be  of  service  it  must 
be  able  to  properly  pass  through 
your  lubricating  system. 


The  conditions  to  be  met  are 
complex.  The  problem  is  serious. 

Motors  differ. 


Feed  systems  differ 


Before  the  oil  which  best  com¬ 
bines  durability  with  ability  to 
meet  the  feed  requirements  of 
your  car  can  be  determined  the 
construction  of  your  motor  must 


be  known  and  carefully  con¬ 
sidered. 

We  have  undertaken  this  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  thoroughness  that 
has  established  our  standing  in 
the  general  lubricating  field. 

Every  year  we  analyze  the 
motor-construction  of  each  of  the 
season'*  models.  Guided  by  this 
analysis  and  by  practical  experi¬ 
ence  we  determine  the  correct 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
each  make  of  car. 

Our  find'ngs  we  list  in  a  lubri¬ 
cating  chan,  printed  in  part  on 
this  page. 

The  oil  specified  for  your  car 
in  this  chart  is  the  scicntifically- 
correct  grade  for  your  motor. 

The  superior  efficiency  of  these 
oils  has  been  thoroughly  proven 
by  practical  tests. 

If  you  use  oil  of  lower  lubri¬ 
cating  quility.  or  of  less-correct 
"body"  than  that  specified  for  your 
car,  loss  of  power,  unnecessary 
friction,  and  ultimate  serious 
damage  must  result. 


A  word  about  ouiwlwt 


Outside  of  the  home  field  we  supply 
over  seventy  foreign  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer*. 


The  lubricating  chart  on  this  page 
represent*  our  professional  advice. 

We  suggest  that  you  note  down  the 
grade  specified  your  car. 

In  basing  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from 
dealer*  it  is  safest  to  order  either  a  full 
barrel,  half  barrel,  or  a  sealed  live-gal¬ 
lon  or  one-gallon  can. 

Make  certain  that  you  see  the  name 
and  our  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

A  booklet,  containing  our  complete 
lubricating  chart,  together  with  points 
on  luleicatlun.  will  be  mailed  you  on 
request. 


The  various  gTades.  refined  and  fil¬ 
tered  to  remove  free  carbon,  are : 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "D" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  T* 

Gorgoyl.  Mobiloil  “Arctic” 

Thev  are  put  ui>  in  i  and  t  gallon 
i.o/idns.  in  half  barrels  and  barrels. 

Alter*  brooded  with  ih •  Carmoylr. 

rfeV»rr;  s:Xr.ttL!e 

garages,  automobile  supply  stores, and 
others  who  supply  lubricants. 


Lubrication  with  us  U  botb  a  bud¬ 
get  and  •  profession. 


Throughout  the  world  the  lubricat¬ 
ing  counsel  „f  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  Is  sought  by  engineers  who  must 
Bj«w»  the  most  rigid  cAciency  stand- 

Our  clientele  Includes  thousands  of 
manufacturing  plant*— located  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  its  lined  country  . 


We  su 


VACUUM  OIL  CO., 
Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 

S/TA  IfCHKS: 

OBTROIT  BOSTON  NKW  YORK 
►onl  UM«.  49  Federal  »  Broadway 
CHICAGO  mill.AOKI.nilA 
Usher  Bldg.  gill  It  Clmtnut  Sts. 

Dittnlutinr  xnufhontn  in  iht  fritt- 
ft/ai  (Hi ft  i»/ the  uwr/d. 


A  guide  to  correct  Automobile  lubrication 

EimUmetim :  In  the  schedule.  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobibnl  that  should  be  esed  For  e .ample.  "A"  means  “Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A."  "Arc.” 
niea.it  'Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."  Fort.ll  electric  vehicles  wee  Gargoyle  Mobilml  A.  The  recnmmmiUuooa  cover  botb  pleasure  and  coouue.cial  vehicle,  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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EVINRUDING 

THROUGH  THE  WATER 


}  those  who  desire  the  pleasure  of 
motor  boating  without  the  usual 
large  investment  of  a  motor  boat,  the 


is  the  acknowledged  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  This  portable  motor  attaches  to  and  detaches  from  any 
rowboat  in  less  than  one  minute  without  any  change  in  the 
construction  of  the  rowboat. 

THE  MOTOR  CARRIES  LIKE  A  SATCHEL, 

as  it  weighs  but  50  pounds,  and  it  will  drive  a  rowboat  eight 
miles  an  hour.  It  has  a  weed  less  propeller;  it  starts  with  a 
swing  of  the  fly  wheel  (no  cranking);  anyone  can  operate  it. 

Summer  pleasures  that  you  never  realized  before  arc  open 
to  you  if  you  own  one. 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  sent  upon  request. 


EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

103  F  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


These 

detachable 
rowboat 
motors  are 
so  simple 
that  women 
and  children 
operate 
them 


CURRENT  POETRY 

IContinued  from  page  I2S6) 

The  rushing  feet  have  now  grown  slow,  and  go 
with  quiet  tread. 

The  fairies  bleeping  In  the  dowers  woke  long  ago 
and  fled. 

The  gale  swings  wide,  the  wall  U  down,  the  mystic 
road  Is  dear: 

But  no  one  goes  with  dancing  feet,  or  ever  Journeys 
bore. 

They  fare,  staid  pilgrims,  far  and  wide;  the  round 
world  Is  their  home. 

They  go  on  every  rood  but  this;  on  this  they  never 
come. 

O  brooding  house,  and  shadowy  gram,  and  flowers 
rod  and  swnrt  f 

The  white  road  sweeping  straight  away  was  made 
for  children's  feet. 

Exeopt  for  the  third  stanza,  which  is 
rather  prosuio,  the  following  poem  (from 
The  Westminster  GaztUe)  is  musical  and  full 
of  color.  Mr.  Vale  has  put  into  his  lines 
much  of  the  charm  .of  the  Orient — that 
charm  which,  as  he  Myi,  is  fast  disappearing 
before  the  advance  of  Western  civilization: 

Old  Japan 

Br  Eomukd  V*u 

I  ran  hear  the  children  dapping 
Hidden  In  the  misty  morning 
On  tl»e  aborts  of  Old  Japan— 

1  can  see  the  junk  sail  flapping 
Hod  with  light  that's  ruddier  dawning 
On  the  snows  of  Fuji  Han. 

Whllo  the  flliny  hare  Is  lifting 
I  can  ttv  through  many  a  rifting 
shaggy  Arum*,  little  lalands. 

Like  a  painted  Nippon  fan. 

Like  a  fan  that's  silver  rounded. 

For  the  lm>  la  mndy  funded. 

8  Ire  idling  to  the  flowery  highlands 
Of  Uie  heart  of  Old  Japan. 

Here  ate  things  that  Westerns  slut  re  not, 
Here  business,  time,  and  haste  compare  not 
In  the  dull  or  In  the  dover 
With  the  peace  of  mind  of  man. 

Herr  wlUi  Joy  In  mist  and  glamour. 

Droning  eliant.  and  ringing  clamor 
Naked  children  play  Tor  ever 
simple  games  of  Old  Japan. 

IMay  on  then  till  hats  are  dipping. 

Till  tho  shades  of  night  come  tripping 
And  your  souls  In  dark  are  hidden. 

Sweet  Kodomo  and  Nflsan. 

For  a  darker  shade  approaching 
From  the  westward  Is  encroaching. 

Prosing  onward  ttnforhldden 
Round  the  shore*  of  Old  Japan. 


arm  Mortgages 


.1  lander  A  Co  Grand  forks  N.D 


RANGER"  BICYCLES 


Quality-Durability-  Beauty-  Economy 

R'prvsmttJ  ia  Every  D«ig.  .f  Fmc.  We  Make 


FACTORY  PRICES 


TIRES 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


«•*/  « <ewt  in  (Hj  V/T  It  1  a 

t*  nr  «  ptif  c€  lift*  frvtn  If 

until  yosi  *rf  *sA 

i  f\t*  bad  j  surtf^ar  mrw  qftrm 

j  hcrU.*tm^, 

Rldnr  Ar*  <  mine  «r  acy  cut  ti. 

rln t  an»i  Mei.  \\  rife  Inrla?, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dspt.T-172  CHICACO 


And  while  temple  gongs  are  booming 
By  pagodas  dimly  looming 
And  by  many  an  ancient  torll 
And  by  paper  lanterns  wan. 

Progros  comes  with  Angers  stealing. 

Without  mercy,  without  feeling. 

Walling  but  to  grip  your  story: 

Then  tbey'U  close  It.  Old  Japan. 

Hero  is  the  brief  expression  of  n  groat 
thought.  We  take  it  from  The  Outlook. 

The  Great  Voice 

Br  Cun-ton  Scoliard 

I  who  have  heard  solemnities  of  sound — 

The  throbbing  pulse  of  ritlos.  the  loud  roar 
Of  ocean  on  sheer  ledges  of  gaunt  rock. 

The  chanting  of  Innumerable  winds 
Around  white  peaks,  the  plunge  of  cataracts. 

The  whelm  of  avalanches,  and.  by  night. 

The  thunder's  panic  breath — have  come  to  know 
What  U  earth's  mightiest  volt* — tho  desert's 
voice — 

Silence,  that  speak*  with  deafening  tones  of  God. 
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Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


Hand 

Made 


v  *1 

% 

% 

'l 


■ 


/ 


Credit  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  with  real  rubber;  credit 
them  with  hand-making  and  the  knowledge  of  manu¬ 
facture  that  comes  with  seventeen  years’  experience — 
then  ask  yourself  what  else  you  can  demand  of  a  tire. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  229  West  57th  St.,  New  York 


B>uch 


b  Now  York.  CW. 


Ailuu.  Akim.  O.. 


Su  Fr 


La  O-cUnd.  Sank. 


TV  He«ra  Tm-  &  Kutfcrr  Co..  Colombo. 
Bom  RubV.  Co..  Drirr,.  Colo. 

SnrtVm  H.ni—r.  A  WoaVok  Co.  L*)  . 
Cr.tr. I  Robbrr  SoppJy  Co..  Ir-W.pj-.  I. 
H.  R.  OWn-rol  H  SoU  S«^u».  STY. 


B«*.,  Tire  «k)  Rubt»r  Co..  Hou-r*.  Trn 
Todd  Rubbr.  Co  .  Nr-  Horn.  Cam. 
Atknm  T«r  &  Swl.  Co .  FU. 

C.  D  Fr«lr  r.  Co  .  O-W-.  s.  C 
K.  S  S.  A»o  Tm  Co.  IJfnard.  T«a,lo 
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Those  who  choose  a  tire 

because  of  the  prestige  that  goes  with 
leadership,  choose  Firestone. 

Those  who  judge  a  tire  by  its  popularity 
with  the  many,  demand  Firestone. 

The  motoring  enthusiast  recognizes  the  value  of 


rrvici*.  He  want*  exf  r 
ar,  safety  anil  consult 


The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 


Cheapest-per-year  Roofing 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO 


A  FEARFUL  HUNT 

THE  PERFECT  coolness  and  intre¬ 
pidity  with  which  Mark  Twain 
watched  his  guide  climb  the  Alps  has  been 
matched  by  Strickland  Gillilon  in  a  dare¬ 
devil  tiger-bunt  in  tho  back  pages  of 
Outdoor  World  and  Recreation.  Other 
hunters  have  quailed  und  quivered,  and 
shrunk  and  shivered,  but  not  he.  Hemmed 
in  on  every  side  by  high-class  advertising 
matter,  his  pen  dripping  at  every  jump, 
w’c  see  him  advancing  with  sang-froid 
and  saroir  fairr,  and  without  a  trace  of 
taure  qui  prut.  In  a  similar  environment 
here  we  will  put  him  through  his  hair- 
raising  font  again.  He  begins  by  saying 
that  he  started  for  the  hunt  mounted  on  a 
strawberry  roan  elephant  with  docked 
tail,  reached  mane,  and  three  white  feet. 
Follow  him: 

I  tried  to  got  a  dark  bay  elephant,  to 
match  my  ooniplexion,  but  the  only  one 
in  the  barn  was  suffering  with  a  light 
attack  of  heaves,  caused  by  his  having 
las-n  overdriven  and  fed  on  muddy  hay 
by  a  traveling  man  from  1’eoriu. 

In  a  cane-brake  full  of  lutmlMMis—  the 
eam-hrako  must  not  bo  confused  with  the 
enne  rush,  tho  almost  anything  would  bo 
confused  with  a  cano  rush-  in  n  hniulMM» 
thicket,  I  say,  we  went  seeking  the  tiger. 
These  thickets  are  the  most  unsatisfactory 
places  in  the  world  to  hunt  for  tigers,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  where  tigers  are  usually 
found.  This  makes  the  s|M>rt  unsafe. 
Tiger*  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
drawliacks  to  this  sort  of  hunting.  Many 
otherwise  sportive  imtsoiis  would  go  tiger- 
hunting  were  it  not  Tor  the  possibility  of 
l*cing  successful.  I  would  advise  uu  ease- 
loving  person  to  hunt  tiger*  in  the  hay¬ 
mow,  under  a  *pnre  hod,  or  in  the  turnip 
patch,  rather  than  in  a  bamboo  thicket. 
That  is  no  place  for  a  nervous  |>crson  to 
hunt  tiger*. 

I  went  one  of  my  native  la-ntors  into  the 
jungle  to  see  if  any  tigers  bud  been  mis¬ 
placed  there.  While  an  egg-beater  in  a 
machine  for  Iwnting  egg*,  native-liealer* 
are  not  machines  for  boating  the  native*. 
Those  arc  known  as  slot-machine*.  If  I 
had  sent  this  fellow  into  the  brush  after 
birds*  egg*,  he  would  have  been,  himself, 
an  egg-lieater.  according  to  the  formation 
of  the  term. 

This  fellow  picked  up  a  tiger  under  a 
thorn-bush.  I  do  not  know  who  had  care¬ 
lessly  dropt  it  there. 

I*«Tha|>s  I  should  hasten  to  explain  to 
the  trustful  render  that  picking  up  a  tiger 
does  not  mean  lifting  him  Imdily  as  one 
would  pick  up  a  windfall  apple.  An  adult 
he-tiger  is  not  a  thing  to  be  fondled  with 
the  ungloved  hands  and  prost  passion¬ 
ately  to  one’s  throbbing  bosom. 

Picking  up  a  tiger,  as  we  big-game 
hunters  use  the  term,  means  eatehing  the 
trail  not  the  tail — of  one  of  those  con- 
viet-garlH-d  jungle  eats. 

A  few  yards  further  on  the  beater  came 
face  to  face  with  the  game.  It  was  twelve 
f«>et  from  tip  to  tip.  which  is  about  eight 
feet  further  than  it  usually  is  between  a 
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Prill  man  porter'*  tlPs-  This  proves  to  us 
that  the  shark  is  waller  than  the  tiger. 

Our  certainty  as  to  the  dimensions  of 
this  tiger  comes  from  two  things:  First, 
he  got  away,  which  proves  that  he  was 
monstrously  large;  second,  the  beater  took 
effective  measures — to 


immediate  and 
escape. 

The  tiger  coughed  fiercely  at  the  native. 
The  first  cough  was  delivered  with  the 
native  about  six  feet  from  th<*  tiger;  the 
second,  which  followed  in  rapid,  staccato- 
liko  succession,  was  delivered  while  the 
native  was  swimming  tin  Ganges  River, 
tsvo  provinces  away.  Tin-  beater  ling-  red 
only  long  enough  after  the  first  cough  to 
warn  the  tiger  against  spitting  in  a  public 
]>l<i<-<-.  and  then  In-  went  to  hunt  a  drug¬ 
store  to  purchase  something  for  the  tiger's 
cough,  lie  told  us  so,  when  we  found  him 
the  next  summer,  in  Tibet. 

We  tried  to  induce  our  elephant  to  charge 
tho  tiger,  but  be  insisted  on  cash.  He  had 
boon  in  the  livery  business  long  enough 
to  know  the  danger  of  opening  a  charge 
account  with  a  stranger  of  that  -Uni*-. 

So.  after  diseharging  our  elephant  gun. 
our  express  rifle,  our  paretd-posl  revolver, 
and  most  of  the  hired  help,  we  left  a  fn->h 
catnip  ball  ill  the  jungle  to  coax  the  animal 
hack  during  the  night,  and  returned  to 
Singapore  for  rest  and  refreshment  and  a 
new  supply  of  stationery. 


You  could 
dip  this/' 
house  in/id 
water  / 4 J 


Otected  walls  nf  stucco.  concr«t* 

abtovh  much  water.  becoming;  damp, 
try  and  disfigured,  l.ut  thryc  ait 
*1  and  beautified  by  an  appikatftor 


/  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

/  A  iKjutd  cement  coating  mhich  »wf  omr 
J  •  iraWe  port  of  the  wall,  wrahnu  all  t- 
^  tiiliaw  hair  crack*.  Hard  a*  rtinr  l>.» r 


variety  of  too 


f  PurtiMrod  in  ■ 
y  It  will  pay  y« 

/  prod  jit  m  formation.  A 

%  trllioc  u*  your  ntwd*.  ^ 

✓  THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES  ✓ 
/  136  Tn**-Con  Bldg.  Detroit.  Mich.  / 

^  loafer  proofing*  Dmmrpr*ofim£a  Tnk**al  Pamh  \ 


June  Evenings 

For  suppers  or  luncheons  or  bedtime,  sene  Puffed  Wheat  or  Fulled  Rice 
in  milk. 

The  grains  float  like  bubbles.  They  are  four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 
They  are  dainty  morsels — brown  and  crisp  and  toasted.  Also  whole-grain 
foods.  _ 

Then  remember  this:  These  grains  arc  steam  exploded.  All  the  hundred 
million  granules  inside  of  each  grain  arc  literally  blasted  to  pieces. 

So  ttye  grains  don’t  tax  the  stomach.  Prof.  Anderson's  process  makes 
cereals  digestible,  to  an  extent  unknown  before. 

That  fact  helps  to  make  Puffed  Grains  an  ideal  evening  dish. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

Sole  M Jeer.— Chicago 

IM  _ _ 


THK  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  PENNANT 
RACE 

'■pilE  anxious  non t  in  full  of  baseball 
I  manager-  just  now,  because  the  sea¬ 
son  is  about  ono-t bird  gone  and  some  of  the 
teams  which  wen*  counted  on  strongly  to 
get  far  in  the  lend  scorn  to  find  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  striking  their  gait.  Particularly  1* 
this  so  in  tho  National  League,  where  the 
8t.  lamia  Cardinals  and  the  llrouklyn 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 

Ettt*  Im  £■(>*•<•  W*»f 


June  Mornings 

In  these  carly-summcr  mornings  sene  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice 
with  berries. 

These  are  royal  dishes.  The  tart  of  the  fruit  forms  an  ideal  blend  with 
these  crisp,  airy  wafers,  these  almond-flavored  grains. 

Or  serve  the  grains  with  cream  and  sugar.  They  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 
Gigantic  grains— eight  times  normal  siae— with  walls  as  thin  as  tissue. 

Use  them  in  candy  nuking  for  frosting  cake— as  a  garnish  for  ice  cream. 
Wherever  nut-meats  taste  go«*d,  try  these  nut-like  grains. 

We  sold  in  March  forty  million  dishes  of  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 
That  shows  how  people  like  them. 
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The  Noiselessness  of  the 
Siwelclo  Is  an  Advantage 
Found  in  No  Other  Similar 
Fixture. 


Thu  appeal*  particularly  to  those 
whose  sense  of  refinement  is  shocked 
by  the  noisy  flushing  of  the  old  style 
closet-  The  Siwelclo  was  designed  to 

Crnt  such  embarrassment  and  has 
welcomed  whenever  its  noiseless 
feature  has  become  known.  When 
properly  installed  it  cannot  be  heard 
outside  of  its  immediate  environment. 


ana  win  soon  oe  one  oi  me  iurwt  com- 
iretilors  in  the  pennant  rare.  The  Giants 
have  not  yet  pulled  themselves  together 
just  right,  hut  Mr.  Bulger  has  an  idea  that 
they  will  be  one  of  thtfre  loading  teams  in 
the  final  struggle.  Just  now  they  have  too 
many  weak  spots,  and  we  read : 

MeGraw  fully  realized  this  when  ho 
shoved  in  a  big  stank  to  get  Arthur  From  me. 
He  needs  to  get  his  mnehine  on  a  smooth, 
t«*dy  basis  and  do  it  quickly.  Unless  the 
team  strikes  a  stride  consistent  with  its 
natural  strength  by  the  middle  of  Juno  tho 
Giants  will  have  blown  the  pennant. 

This  time  last  year,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered.  the  Giants  were  so  fur  in  the  lead 
that  tho  rare  already  had  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  huge  joke.  Even  at  t  hat, 
the  lead  was  so  well  eaten  into  by  Scptcm- 
ber  that  the  CubH  came  within  an  inch  of 
nipping  them  at  tho  finish.  It  was  tho 
enormous  lead  at  tho  jump  that  saved  tho 
team  of  1912.  The  team  of  1913  has  no 
-uch  margin  to  fall  back  on.  but  has  fallen 
just  the  same. 

The  failure  of  a  championship  machine 
to  got  under  way  after  winning  two  pen¬ 
nants  is  not  without  precedent.  After  tho 
Giants  had  won  the  World’s  Championship 
in  1905  they  cracked  so  badly  the  following 
pring  that  MeGraw  found  it  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  six  men,  and  then  the  best  ho 
•  ould  do  was  to  finish  fourth.  The  Cubs 
also  cracked  after  winning  the  big  prize, 
but  came  back  after  one  off  year.  Then 
the  maehino  went  to  pieces  completely. 
The  1*1  rates.  Athletics,  and  Tigers  nil  had 
the  same  experience.  There  is  n  difference, 
however,  between  the  New  York  Club  of 
1906  and  1913.  The  former  failed  through 
outliving  its  usefulness.  The  players  grew 
old  and  worn  out.  That  is  not  true  of  tho 
present  team.  The  Giants  of  to-dny  aro 
young  and  should  be  at  their  top  form. 
Most  any  manager  in  the  league  will  tell 
you  thnt  MeGraw  has  more  natural  strength 
on  his  club  t  han  has  any  team  in  the  league. 
The  problem  is  to  bring  it  out  and  get  value 
received. 

The  Phillies  have  gone  far  enough  now 
to  convince  fans  throughout  tho  country 
that  they  are  not  at  the  top  notch  through 
accident.  Dooin  has  been  blest  with 
the  best  pitching  in  tho  league.  His  men 
ire  fighters  at  all  stages  and,  while  they 
'  aven't  the  hitting  strength  of  the  Giants, 
'bey  are  working  what  they  have  for  all 
it’s  worth.  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn 
ave  played  consistent  baseball  since  the 
race  ls'irnn.  I ndient ions  are  t hat  Brooklyn 
us  Is-gun  to  crack,  and  the  players  around 
ic  circuit  are  prophesying  that  tho 
Phillies  will  take  the  toboggan  as  soon  ns 
i hey  hit  the  road  after  next  week.  There 
i>  no  reason  for  believing  that,  except  that 
Pittsburg  and  New  York  are  still  regarded 
as  stronger  clubs. 

Of  all  the  clubs  that  have  played  at  tho 
!  olo  Grounds  I  have  seen  none  that  looked 
;  etter  than  the  Pirates.  After  a  bad  get- 


|  SIWELCLO 


Every  tanitnry  feature  ha*  heen  per¬ 
fected  in  the  Siwelclo— deep  water  teal 
preventing  the  pattage  of  tewer  gas, 
thorough  flushing,  etc. 

The  Siwelclo  it  made  of  Trenton 
Potteriet  Co.  Vitreous  China,  with  a 
surface  that  actually  repel*  dirt  like  a 
china  plate.  It  is  glazed  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  1000  degrees  higher  than  it  pos- 
tible  with  any  other  material. 

The  moat  innitary  Anil  tatulaetory  mi* 


The  Trenton 
Potteries  Co. 
Triua.  N.J..U.S.A. 


mi 
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away  they  appear  to  have  struck  their 
stellar  gait  and  ought  to  be  up  around  the 
top  within  n  short  while.  The  chance  is 
before  the  Giants  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
they  had  better  jump  in  while  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  lasts. 

Mr.  Bulger  got  a  favorable  impression  of 
the  Cardinals  when  they  played  in  New 
York,  but  he  does  not  believe  Miller  Iliig- 
gins'H  team  can  cope  with  the  Giants,  the 
Phillies,  and  the  Pirates.  They  need,  he 
t  hinks,  two  more  good  pitchers  and  a  couple 
of  .300  hitters.  To  conclude: 


HowThis  NewSix-T  one 
Hearing  Device 

Makes  the  Deaf  Hear  Perfectly 

Sent  On  10  Days' 

Free  Trial  AT  \ 


Next  to  Pittsburg  the  Cardinals  showed 
the  best  baseball  of  any  of  the  visiting 
club*.  While  Miller  Huggins  hasn't  a 
toain  that  looks  good  enough  for  u  pennant 
winner,  he  lias  got  those  fellows  smoking 
things  up  on  the  bases.  The  Cardinals  are 
wonderful  base  runners,  and  will  take 
desperate  chances  on  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion.  With  two  more  good  pitchers  and  a 
couple  of  ..'MfO  hitters  the  St.  Louis  club 
would  l>e  dangerous. 

The  Cuba  appear  pitiably  weak  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  wonderful  machine  led  so 
many  years  by  Frank  Chance.  They 
haven’t  the  punch.  Moreover,  the  Cubs 
do  not  go  about  their  work  with  that 
smooth,  concerted  action  that  formerly 
made  them  appear  so  deadly  against  the 
Giants.  Evert  will  have  to  start  at  the 
bottom  anil  build  up  a  new  machiuc.  He 
cannot  expect  to  go  very  far  on  tho  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  one  left  by  Chance. 

On  paper  Cincinnati  has  a  team  that 
ought  to  be  a  wonder.  But  it  isn’t.  Joe 
Tinker  has  been  unable  to  get  anything 
like  a  machine  organized.  Ho  has  a  good 
inllcld  and  a  really  wonderful  outfield,  but 
for  some  reason  they  don’t  appear  to  get 
results  out  of  the  natural  strength.  The 
acquisition  of  Devore,  Oroh.  and  Ames 
ought  to  put  Tinker  on  bis  foot.  That 
gives  him  a  fast  outfielder,  a  strong  utility 
infloldcr,  and  a  pitcher  who  has  always  won 
more  than  half  his  games. 

George  Stallings  has  one  of  those  teams 
that  seem  to  lie  organized  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  upset  the  dope.  The 
Braves  are  liable  to  lose  five  straight  to  a 
weak  club  and  then  turn  right  around  and 
bout  the  life  out  of  a  champion.  Stallings 
has  hitting  strength,  but  no  pitchers.  In 
MaronviUe  he  has  one  of  the  liest  short¬ 
stops  in  the  league,  and  at  mx-ond  Bill 
Sweeney  is  just  about  as  good  as  they  come. 
These  two  men,  however,  arc  not  a  ball 
club.  Stallings  gave  a  very  good  line  on 
his  club  when  MeUraw  asked  him  the  other 
day  where  he  thought  he  would  finish. 

"That  isn’t  worrying  me.”  replied 
George.  "What  I  am  worrying  about  is 
where  will  we  start?" 

Realizing  that  tho  scorn  of  all  Brooklyn 
will  smite  in*:.  I’ve  got  to  say  it  just  tho 
aamo:  From  this  neck  of  the  woods  it  now 
looks  as  if  the  race  in  the  National  League 
will  lie  a  triangular  one  and  the  three  clubs 
will  be  Now  York,  Pittsburg,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


THE  ACOUSTICON  was  the  first  instru-  f 

ment  devised  to  successfully  enable  the  deaf  1  / 

to  hear;  so  invariably  efficient  has  it  been  that  VI 

there  are  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  fF 

in  use,  not  only  by  individuals,  but  in  churches, 
thrairrs,  and  public  buildings. 

Hrrrioforc  ih«  Aeouiticon  ha*  been  fined  to  the  we»k-  IHHc  ST  .  i ' 

neu  of  the  individual  ear  by  a  personal  application,  after 

the  manner  that  gia».e»  are  fined  to  suit  the  requirements  A  >  V  l-  /yT  -M' 5)j 
of  the  individual  eye.  '  KM  A 

This  most  recent  contribution  of  Science,  however,  will  ig  y.'1? 

bnrg  great  relief  and  convenience  to  the  hard  <■!  hearing, 
for  the  problem  of  fining  the  ear  has  been  solved  so  tliat  it 

will  not  be  necessary  for  those  desiring  an  instrument  of  \  ‘ 

this  character  to  make  long  expensive  journeys  to  secure 

the  most  satisfactory  results.  "WtjL * ,^r  yom 

The  One  Difficulty  Heretofore 

Condition*  of  the  ears  vary  with  weather.  health,  volte*  of  stwaker*.  and  environment*,  so  that 
white  the  fitting  w  as  perl«t  undrr  the  <>M  »**tem  the  sftr-nglh  «*f  ths  AcoustKon  could  nut  lie  altered 
to  meet  chai  sing  condition*  If  a  t*r*«.n  with  a  toft  voice  spoke  to  you  at  an  ordinary  dl*Un.r  sou 
would  hear  terfrvtlv.  but  a  harsh.  |<ei.etiatirv  voice  *  peak  in  g  at  the  same  distance  would  be  disagree¬ 
ably  loud  and  divedant.  prtht|*  nnlnteliicihle. 

The  v«4-e*  ..(public  speaker*,  act.e*.  and  other*  vary,  while  the  location  in  a  church  •«*  theatre 
make*  it  deorahte  to  he  aUe  to  ad)»«t  the  Acou*th<^  Instantly  to  MCwn  at  all  timas  thejmo.f 
*ati*(ictor^rc.i.lt.  Alter  «e»en  year*  <*f  io.e.*ant  endeavor  and  experiment*  we  have  at  last  sue- 


A  Six-Strength  Sound  Regulator 

which  al*e»  you  the  same  result*  that  you  would  obtain  If  you  carried  SIX  COMPLETE  IN¬ 
STRUMENTS  about  with  you  Ht  the  *lmple  movement  of  a  tiny  lever  from  one  button  to  another 
the  soand  is  regulated  to  six  different  strength*,  from  the  loudest  to  the  »ofte«t. 

Think  what  thi*  mean* ! 

If  you  are  earning  on  a  per -onal conversation  the  mildest  strength  will  he  sufficient -II  you  are 
listenirir  to* />  i-*ral  cotiw-r*atlun  In  a  room-full,  however,  you  can  Instantly  regulate  the  strength 
so  a*  t»  hear  distinctly  all  that  I*  *ald 

If  vou  go  t«>  a  Lecture  or  Theatre  vow  can  quickly  adjust  the  Acou*tlcon  to  your  exact  require- 
men t '—  I be  vice*  of  actor*  are  ne*er  the  *amr.  and  if  one  sound*  too  lolid  and  another  too  soft,  you 
can  ir.*tint!y  change  the  instrument  to  suit  th-  *e  voltes.  The  same  wav, but  fwrhap*  more  so,  at  the 
Opera;  tinging  voice*  vary  greatly  in  their  power  and  (enetration.  and  here  again  you  can  change  to 
suit  your  pleasure  and  comfort. 

If  sou  are  deaf  yon  know  that  both  ear*  are  never  alike  In  their  degree  of  deafness— you  also 
know  how_de*irabJe  it  it  to  b-  able  to  uw  both  ear*  \Y  ith  th**  Sound  RrguUting  Aroutticon  you 
can  chans*  from  on*  to  th*  other  at  will,  regulating  the  instrument  to  the  require  merits  of 
the  ear  )o«i  wi%h  toaw. 


HOW  YOU  MAY  TEST  IT  BEFORE  PURCHASING 


Out  confidence  In  this  re*  Atousticon  I*  supreme  We  invite  everyone  who  Is  interested  to 
it  a  thorough  test  of  It  Udore  i  un basing.  We  have  many  office*  at  convenient  points  through 
the  Unit'd  State*  and  Europe— If,  h  -wever.  we  find  that  vou  are  not  convenient  enough  toonc 
Ne*e  to  call  in  pe»*oo  and  «e*t  the  Acoustkon.  we  will  gladly  send  you  particulars  how  you  may 


TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

You  will  thoroughly  appreciate,  we  believe,  how  great  an  improvement  thia 
Sound  Regulating  Aeouiticon  is  over  the  old  instruments 

We  therefore  invite  you  to  write  for  the  particularly  liberal  arrangements 
we  have  decided  to  make  with  our  Patrons  in  the  exchanging  of  our  new  in¬ 
strument  for  the  one  which  you  now  have. 


Fur  Booklet*.  Foil  Particulars  arvd  Tc*t  Before  Purchase,  address 

THE  GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO. 

1312  Candler  Building,  220  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City 


They  Helped.— Gibbs—"  Doctor  Smart 
says  it  requires  Iota  of  patience  to  run  an 
automobile." 

Duma—"  Well,  he’s  *ot  the  patients."— 
Boston  Transcript. 
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Vitalized  Ri 
in  Diamond  I 

calls  a  halt  on"  Short  Milea 


H  il 


All  types  of  Diamond  fires  are  made 
of  Vitalized  Rubber — a  new  process 

discovered  by  our  chemists 
• 

which  toughens  pure  rubber. 

It  will  give  you  the  greatest 
mileage — stand  the  friction  of 
the  road  and  the  pull  of  the  en¬ 
gine — adapt  itself  from  one  end 
of  the  thermometer  to  the  other 
— from  high  speed  to  low. 

Under  all  these  conditions  you, 
at  the  wheel,  arc  riding  with 
mind  comfort,  free  from  possible  tire  worries. 

Additional  Diamond  advantages — Perfect  3-Point  Rim 
Contact,  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection 
— and,  it  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Diamond  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tirea — you 
can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


1  m  \ 


25.000  Diamond  Dealer 

always  at  your  Service 


From  0*1 
Nature’s 
Laboratory  ■  ’•tin 

Nature  ha3  given  us  water— her 
one  great  solvent— and  she  has 
given  us  FLAKE  GRAPHITE— her 
one  great  aid  to  better  lubrication. 

I  he  tiny, oily  FLAKES  cling  tightly 
to  the  bearings,  making  a  veneer¬ 
like  coating  of  marvelous  smooth- 
lies.'  and  endurance. 

DIXON’S 

Graphite  Greases 

received  most  rcmarkibte  rndor»e- 
m«‘nt*  frum  (he  "S  ptvd  Kingi  of 
Motordoiu.” 

DIXON  S  GRAPHITE  GREASE  No.  971  , 
nukea  belter  lubrication.  I-m  noise 
Jl  and  lea#  wear. 

I  V  1 1  it  b-  toolM,  "  UtncllM  Ite 

I  .  Hater,"  Ra.  MT. 

J05K78  DtXOR  CRtTCXBLZCO 

I  < ,  fcdaWnkml  in  I  -JT 

(Hr,.  J,n,r  Cllr.  R~Jmy  ] 


Trim  your  hedge 

4  times  faster 

You  can  do  the  work  in 

UNIQUE^HH 

HEDGE  TRIMMERS  VM 

On  wrll-kcpt#  froyienlU  trimmed 


l-inrh  trir 


irtfA  /##«#<?#»** 

FOUNTAIN  CUTLERY  CC 
2*7  U<»tSt.  PkaUdrlpL* 

tart  *!•»-.  I  *•••  Silt  M/M 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Going  Down. — Gabf. — “  He  claims  he  is 
a  descendant  from  a  great  family.” 

Steve—”  Yes,  and  be  is  still  descend¬ 
ing." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

The  New  Way. — "  Come  to  our  suffra¬ 
gette  house-warming." 

”  Whose  house  are  you  going  to  bum?  " 
— Louiartllc  Courier-J ournal. 

Pretty  Close. — First  Stiide — "  How 
near  were  you  to  the  right  answer  to  the 
fifth  question?  " 

Second  Stcde — "  Two  scats  away." — 
Widow. 

Not  Unusual.  -Knicker—"  Oongreaa  is 
to  hold  night  sessions  on  the  tariff." 

Hocker — "  Well,  you  are  generally  kept 

up  at  night  with  infant  industries." — New 
York  Sun. 

Rapid  Revision.—"  Bloob  has  turned 

cubist." 

"  Hot." 

**  Sold  his  first  picture  for  a  thousand.” 

"  Fine  !  " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Ladies,  Read  This. — "  What’s  the  trouble 
at  your  house?  " 

"  Hunger  strike  for  a  new  bonnot." 

"  Your  wife  refum*  to  eat?  ” 

"  No;  she  refuse*  to  cook."— Kansas  City 
Journal. 

Not  So  Rad  aw  That. — "  Women  are 
certainly  trying  hard  to  beoonio  man’s 
equal." 

"  Oh.  I  think  you  wrong  us.  All  the 
women  1  know  seem  ambitious  to  go  for¬ 
ward  rather  than  backward. "—Houston 
Pott. 

A  Manly  Man.—"  Doesn’t  it  humiliate 
you  to  havo  to  go  through  life  this  way?  " 
asked  the  sympathetic  woman  as  she  pur¬ 
chased  a  photograph. 

"  Yee.  mam,”  replied  the  Bearded  I^udy. 
"  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  wife  and  tho  kids  I’d 
throw  up  the  job  to-day."—  Cincinnati 
Fn^uirrr. 

Ouch  1 — "Why  am  I  gloomy?”  de¬ 
manded  the  undesirable  admirer,  to  whom 
she  had  given  the  cut  direct.  "  Isn’t  it 
enough  to  make  one  gloomy  to  be  cut  by 
one  he  loves  best?  " 

"  The  idea !  ”  exclaimed  the  heartless 
girl.  "  I  didn’t  even  know  that  you  shaved 
yourself." — Catholic  Standard  and  Timet. 

No  Rest. — "  My  old  barber  has  left  tho 
city." 

**  You  seem  very  regretful." 

"  Yes;  he  had  been  trying  to  sell  me  a 
bottle  of  hair  tonic  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  so  far  I  had  succeeded  in  stand¬ 
ing  him  off.  Now  I  shall  have  to  start  tho 
battle  all  over  with  a  new  man." — Pittsburg 
Pott. 

Political  Economy.  —  "  What’s  the 
wrangle  about  in  I'lunkville?  " 

"  Some  of  the  community  want  to  main¬ 
tain  mtidholes  and  swell  their  private 
fortunes  by  hauling  automobiles  out. 
Others  want  to  improve  the  highways, 
pinch  ’em  for  speeding  and  apply  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  public  works  of  all  kinds.” — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 
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May  2fl. — The  Senate  adonis  a  resolution  author- 
Ding  an  Investigation  of  armorMdal.*  Contract* 
by  inti  Commutes-  on  Natal  Affair- 
Pmltknl  Wilson  Issue**  a  statement  dmoum  lug 
the  activity  of  loMivIst*  In  tr> mx  to  thwart 
tit*'  Democratic  tariff  policy 
TIm*  Sunn- mo  Court  decide-  that  r.  taller*  may 
cut  prirea  on  patented  aril*  l*-s  without  th- 
IHrmlulon  of  tht  patentee 

May  37. — By  a  rba  mce  tut*'  the  Seriate  author* 
lx*s*  an  Intiulry  Into  th**  W.m  Virginia  col 
■trike  by  the  Committee  on  Education  ami 

Labor. 

May  2X. — Postmaster-General  llurli-m  l*«u«w 


A  REMARKABLE  photograph  la  this!  What 
beautiful  contraata  of  color  and  clearness  of 
detail!  Juat  another  example  of  the  fine  pictures 
>■•*•  can  take  at  home  or  abroad  thia  autnmer  with 
an  Ansco  Camera.  It  illuatratea  the  poaaibilitiea 
of  this  amateur  camera  of  profesaional  quality — 


The  superb  ANSCO 


loaded  with  Ansco  color-value  Film,  then  your 
films  developed  with  Ansco  Chemicals,  and  printed 
on  prixe-winning  Cyho  Paper. 

$>  to  tj)  will  buy  a  good  Ansco.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  >5, 
and  booklet.  "How  to  Hake  Enjoyment  Lsst  Forever. 


Unanimous. — "The  l.*« 
fill  River,"  quoted  the  Wi 
“Well,  who  doesn't? 
Simple  Mug. — Phtladdph 


retorted  th 


Referred  to  Lexicographer 
*'  What  is  the  derivation 
lunatic?  ” 

Pupil — “  Luna.  I h*  m<i. 
attic,  the  upper  story.”  To 


!UM 


Memorial  Tablets 

Ordered  by  the  U.  S.  Government  (Navy  Depart¬ 
ment)  cast  from  bronie  metal  recovered  from  the 

Wreck  of  U.S.  S.  Maine 

S  irzSTr*  IluT"  book  un  tabkt?^3! 


— t  <*mi*  to 

will*  W.HUrVrfJiit-Donr  p 

it*:  U'rtrr  I  a«  idcr.no  *».  ^ 
fPU^rl  tohinx.  Krpair  <A  i 


urn  OutMtPf*.  MSI  D*  Kalb  Si 


OO K  AT  THE  BOYS  MUSCLE 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

May  22  —Mexican  rebel*  defeat  Federal  troop* 
near  Sacramento.  Coabulla  gaining  Dowwnn 
of  all  town*  between  Saltillo  and  Mencluva 
A  hundred  Federal*  arc  report* d  kill* «J 

A  Rome  dispatch  says  Italian  troop*  under 
General  Ganbrettl  were  severely  deb  ated  l>> 
Arabs  at  Sldl  Garba.  Tripoli.  on  May  lt>  A 
thousand  Italian*  »<-n-  r.  |Hict..l  mUdng  .fur 
the  battle. 

Victoria  Lube.  daughter  »f 
Kmpemr.  an<l  Prince  Knut 
CuiiiIhtI.ukI  arc  married  In 


lay  24— 
the  German 
ruatu*  of 


The  steamship  Xftada  l*  accidentally  sunk  by 
mines  In  tin*  Gulf  of  Smyrna  and  more  it 
hundred  Uvea  are  lost. 


May  2ft—  Mrs.  Emmeline  Rank  burst  .'tbet 

leailer.  »hu  was  recently  reUa-ed  from  Jail 
because  of  Him™.  U  sent  back  to  prison 

May  27  —Owing  to  a  deadlock,  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  an.l  the  ekvtkiu  of  a  President 
aro  defemd  Indefinitely  by  the  Chinns 
Parliament. 

Domestic 

Wash  IN*. TON 

May  22.— Oen.  John  O  Black  of  lllln**l-  Pn»t 
dent  of  tin*  Civil  service  C«mnit"i<tn  and’ 
William  Washburn  of  New  Vork.  the  Uepub 
llcan  member,  resign,  ami  Cliarl*-**  \l  Gall<» 
way.  of  Mouth  Carnlln.i  l<  named  foe  General 
Black’s  |H*ltliMi  and  Geonre  It  \V.»1.  -  * *f 
Vermont,  for  the  other  vai-uncy 


GKNRIUL 

May  24. — Stephen  J  Hllw.-ll  Ntat*  Senator  from 
New  York  City,  “h--  iterated 

by  the  Senate,  b  found  guilty  of  bribery  by  a 
Jury. 

Thirty-three  are  kill-. I  anti  about  2«>u  Injur.-.! 
when  a  pier  at  Long  ll.-arh.  Cal  r*>lla|e«  . 

May  2ft— The  trial  of  Colonel  Koo-- volt  ’*  Iil-I  I 
suit  ogaln-t  Georg*-  II  Newett  u  begun  at 
Marquette,  Mich 

May  27  — The  Federal  District  Court  at  m 
Louis  appoints  receiver*  for  th*  't  Ix-d-  A 
Man  Francisco  R.illn*.»l  Company,  known  a« 
the  'Frisco,  and  ancillary  receiver*  nr*-  ap- 
polnud  for  the  Chicago  A  Eastern  lllln***-  a 
sultsldlary  Une.  by  the  Chicago  District  Court. 

Governor  McGovern,  of  Wisconsin,  vet*-  a  MU 
ordering  a  referendum  vote  on  *'iual  suffrage  In 
1014.  HI*  reason  Is  that  woman-*uffnut.  w.*- 
defeated  last  November  by  a  majority  of 
02.000. 
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SUMMER  VACATION  TRIPS 


Judge  for 
Yourself 


art*  the  beetling  Palisades  Further  north 
stand  the  towering  Highlands.  Along 
her  more  northern  reaches  are  picturesque 
hills  and  green  meadows.  Nowhere  is 
monotony.  Man.  too,  lias  made  her  valley 
famous.  Her  story  is  that  of  a  great  ex¬ 
plorer,  of  Indian  and  early  Dutch  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  of  Wattles.  The  spell  which 
rests  over  her  waters  has  been  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  poets  and  pros**  writers  mho  have 
hanks.  Her  many  at  trac¬ 
er  each  year  from  far  and 
of  tourists. 

U ion  facility  on  the  llu4«on 
lr  bmt  of  t  Imbi*  prxnklttl  for 
rr.  For  >i\t>  nv«  years  the 
.  I A  lx*  las  been  o  ft  Dratol  for 
**  And  rto-lftiit  m-r\  icr  The 


The  Melton- Rhode? 
Sectional  bookcase? 
arc  MUCH  cheaper 
than  any  similar  ca*cs 
hut  naturally  mere 
cheapness  tv  i  t  h  o  u  I 


whether  their  quality 
makes  them  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your 


an*  urnlouht* 
an>  Amrrira 
IIikImhi  H!\c 
tu  •pft'itdul  ■ 

hr«r»l  AtVtM 

ifkQU»n  ffriny 
TbU  simmer 

day  t  raffle  and  has  the 
t»l<arr»i  |mnwnaer-earr>t 
of  any  type  yet  afloiy- 
Uik  i«  optftuil  In  ttm 
HumUv.  mltb  rails  at  th« 


Mellon-RhodesSectional  Bookcases 


if  luvll.lt  I  In- 
Ilf  any  »i»rl 
p  IV  l>»> 
daily.  r.r»iil 
Lknilmci.  tin* 


trip  hrivmi  Nr*  York  ami 
he  .  I /tony  nukliut  a  round 
n  Kln*«t*io  and  Ni>» 


Finrii  fi*Nl/ 


Mr  I  ton- Rhode*  Co.,  Dept.  11 
0*KM  .  W.akiirtM.  D.  C.  FarlOTf!  GiMMbar..  N.  C. 


cn  eating 


I.  I«  CuHn  Hmm 


Muunru  llydrnullc  Rnm 


flavor  is  in  ever)' 
Je — in  the  corn 
themselves— an 
irt  of  the  food. 

we  speak  of  corn 


actu 


The  Baldwin  Camp  Lamp 


TOAST ED 
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Ion  inn  main  Toronto 

Ftesoott  10  Montreal  o>  *l***nal  “  ra 
MontrwU  to  Quebec;  QucIht  to  Ta 
up  the  Xa#u*oay  to  Chicoutimi.  St 
division  connect  with  those  of  tl 
enabling  the  u>uri*t  to  make  the  thr 
Ton  into  to  the  brad  of  thr  Sagu«*n.i 
a  little  more  than  two  clay*.  Strati 
Toronto  call  at  Charlotte.  X.  Y  . 
river  port*.  The  American  Ur 
operated  by  Steamer  foxkestrr  bet 
and  Ogdcoshurg.  N.  Y.  U*-al  j 
Thousand  Island  region  U  given  b 
and  Alexandria  Bay  Route,  also 
between  Kingston.  Out.,  and  Cape 
Kt'gulur  stoamsiilp  aerritt  brta 
and  St.  John  a.  N.  F  .  t*  beta*  oner 


GUARANTEED 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


iimne  i*  bo  important  a 
i  and  too  great  care  can 
to  the  (election  of  fixture 


10  your  home  and  your 
Wied  “Modern  Bath- 
f  illustrated  book,  »I  lowing 
interion  and  giving  tlo<ir 
fixture  in  detail.  Modem 
tenon  are  featured  dec. 


Um<.  mIIIium  wt.kly 
Sydney  and  Charlotte  town  ra 
Sydney  westbound  At  St  Jolu 
nect  with  Red  Cnw*  Line  Tor  New  York 

The  chief  rtworte  on  this  river  an-  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Inlands,  reached  by  It  &  O.  -teamen.  New 
York  Central  IJiuw  to  Clay  too  and  tirand  Trunk 
nrm*ft  the  Canadian  border:  Murray  Hat.  which 
lit*,  between  Quebec  and  TadotMir.  nn<l  Tadousac 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  Mootn-al 
Quebec  are  full  of  Intcrnatlng  placiw  and  draw 
many  vi-lton 

The  tit  lawn  River  Navigation  Company  In 
('onuectlon  with  I  hit  Grand  Trunk  Hallway  pro- 
v’ldrx  a  t'lurmliui  water  trip  l«'t«so  Carukm 
and  Lachlne,  linin'.' tirand  Trunk  to  Montreal. 

NIAGARA  RIVER 

The  Niagara  ha*  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  shortest  of  river*  with 
most  Rpeotacular  scenic  attraction*.  With 
.but  little  more  than  two  score  mile*  of 
length,  she*  pour*  her  water*  received  from 
the  four  Great  Lakoa  over  one  of  the 
grandest  cataract*  in  the  world,  and  then 
semis  them  leaping  through  a  rocky  gorgo 
in  one  of  the  wildest  rapid*  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  It  is  little  wonder  that  tho 
Niagara  draw*  nearly  a  million  touruta 
eut'h  year. 


The  Kalla 

excellent  vantiup'-polnte.  ln«iu<ili\K  both  ah«*ces 
of  tho  river.  Gout  InIiumI.  the  I'mrr  of  thr  Wind*, 
thr  ilivkn  of  tin*  lilt U*  sfcumrrs  In'Iow  thr  Fall*, 
and  from  UMirli'  cam  tntvr r*lng  lioth  bottom 
anil  top  of  thi'  (low  From  CaimmI*  the'  Falls 
irt  mirhisl  by  Caimdlmi  Northern  rlrrtric*  l»n«* 
the  Michigan  Central.  thr  Grand  Trunk  ami  thr 
ItlrlirlUm  \  Ontario  Stwmmi.  From  the*  Failed 
Slntiw,  directly  or  with  connection  h>  five  trunk 
llnow.  Stopover  privilege*  m  ullow.il  by  all 
roods  on  through  tickets 

JAMES  RIVER 

A  trip  up  the  James  River  from  Norfolk 
and  Newport  Now*.  Va.,  to  Richmond  is 
one  which  carried  the  imagination  hack 
to  the  early  history  and  tradition*  »f  the 
South.  Wo  arc  hero  in  the  land  of  <  ’upturn 
John  Smith  and  Pocahontas;  we  pa"  the 
aito  of  Jamestown  and  those  famous 
manor*,  the  two  Brandon*.  Berkeley, 
Shirley,  and  Weotover. 

The  trip  may  lie  made  by  daylltflit  (a  full  day  * 
sail),  on  steamer*  of  the  Virginia  Navigation 
Company,  with  connections  by  Old  l>omlnloa 
I.lno  steamers  from  New  York  or  Chesapeake 
May  and  Washington  steamer*. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
AND  TRIBUTARIES 

Of  the  “  Father  of  Waters"  Mark  Twain 
ha*  said:  “Wo  move  up  the  river— always 
through  enchanting  scenery,  there  being  no 
other  kind  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The 
water  is  a  beautiful  olive-green.  The 
majestic  bluffs  that  overlook  the  river, 
along  through  this  region,  charm  one  with 
the  grace  anti  variety  of  their  forms  and 
the  soft  beauty  of  their  adornment.  The 
steep,  verdant  slope,  whose  hase  is  at  the 
waters  edge,  is  topped  by  a  lofty  rampart 
of  broken  turreted  rocks,  which  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  rich  and  mellow  in  color— mainly 
dark  browns  and  dull  greens,  but  splashed 
with  other  tints.  And  then  you  have  the 
shining  river,  winding  here  and  there  and 
yonder,  its  sweep  interrupted  at  intervals 
by  clusters  of  wooded  islands  threaded  by 
silver  channels;  and  you  have  glimpses  of 


If  you  are  going  to  build  a 
New  Home  or  remodel  the 
old  one — send  for  a  copy  of 
“Modern  Bathrooms” — 100 
pages — illustrated  in  color. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning  Your  Family? 


YT™ 


•R  Sexto,  mm  ted  row  tbit  ■  re- 
mywwahlth naaot  t* kept  dm 

ihr  M< 
family. 


TT».  Monro.  U  th.  Only  R. 

Conumo  Soli 


D’h 


RECT  from  factory  to  you— «4vitf 
you  ft©?*  profit*.  We  pay  bright 
*  cuarantcc  your  money  back  and 
of  rriricerator 


Irifrrator  at  no  nprnae  to 
you  »f  you  art  not  absolutely 

30  Days’  Trial— Factory 
Price  —  Cash  or  Credit 


Free  Book  v 


hit  AO; 


£bcMonroe 


Monoi  airaiorKATOR  oo.. 

sta-  It  r.  Locklaid,  Ohio 


BEST  RETAIL  TPADt 


People  Judge  Your  Auto 
by  Its  Appearance 


[NGUStl  SftNQlf 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 

306  Liquid  V«n..r  Bid,  .  BuH.lo.N-Y 


Smile  And  Feel  “Life’s  Worth  While”  in  H.  V.  D. 

Enjoy  the  games  of  the  summer  and  the  tame  of  life  in  B.  V.  I).  In  this  "line¬ 
up,  lour  men  wear  Loose  Filling  B.  V.  I>. —ihe  fifth  wear*  tight  lilting  underclothes 
and  *H«rautJ /oot.  lie  doesn't  know  the  <••/•/«  and  nmfHloi  light-woven,  skin-aofl, 
air-free  H.  V,  1).  C’out  Cut  Undershim  and  Knee  Length  Drawers,  or  Union  Suits. 

To  gel  g'HuiKt  l».  V.D.  gel  a  good  look  ai  the  laM.  On  every  B.  V.  I).  Undergarment  is  sewed 

Thu  Rt,t  H  titm  ImM 


distant  villages,  asleep  upon  capes;  and  of 
stealthy  rafts  slipping  along  in  the  shade 
of  the  forest  walls;  and  of  white  steamers 
vanishing  around  remote  points.  And  it 
is  all  as  tranquil  and  reposeful  as  dream¬ 
land." 

A  series  of  attractive  trip*  on  the  Upper 
MIsstMlppi  an-  offend  by  ulramem  of  the  Strwk- 
fus  Steaiutioat  Line  from  June  to  September. 
Inclusive.  These  trip,  include  cruise*  between 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul:  St.  Paul.  Winona,  or 
Dubuque;  M.  Paul.  Davenport.  Hock  laland, 
and  Moline.  Spatial  tour,  to  New  Orleans  an 
also  cooductcd  l»y  this  line.  Pasrtiirr  service 
on  the  MU.U-IppI  and  Ohio  River,  1,  afforded 
also  by  Lee  Line,  between  Cincinnati.  St.  IxiuU. 
Cairo.  Memphis,  and  Vicksburg.  All  |Milnt*  on 
the  Ohio  iMtttcn  Louisville  and  Evansville  an 
served  by  Louisville  and  Evansville  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company.' and  between  Evansville.  Howling 
Omen,  and  Mammoth  Cave  by  Evansville  and 
Row  ling  Clrern  Packet  <*ompany  On  the 
Tennessee.  Ohio,  and  M Itiluippi  River*  trips 
may  In-  made  by  St  Louis  und  Tennessee  Packet 
Company. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER 

The  Columbia,  next  to  the  Yukon,  tho 
largest  Western  river,  bus  7*»4  navigable, 
miles,  while  its  chief  tributaries,  I  he 
Willamette.  Snake,  and  Clark's  Fork,  fur¬ 
nish  several  hundred  more.  No  other 
river  has  grander  scenery,  the  stream  Mow¬ 
ing  through  eaftons,  some  of  which  are 
thousands  of  feet  deep.  Pacific  coast 
steamships  ascend  the  Columbia  as  far  us 
the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  River,  thence 
go  twelve  miles  up  the  latter  river  to 
Portland. 

The  Kciculutor  Line  of  *t«amcrs  operate*  t»e- 
tw.en  Portland  and  the  Dalhw.  Passenger  servkw 
liclwrcn  Porllnnd  and  Astoria  at  the  Columbia's 
mouth  I*  |lvrn  by  the  Vancouver  Transportation 
Company.  Combination  rail  and  steamer  trli* 
aw  offered  by  tin-  line*  of  the  Orrgon-Washlngton 
Itallroad  and  Navigation  Company. 

TIIK  YUKON 

The  mighty  Yukon,  rising  in  Suinniit 
I«ake.  only  twenty  miles  from  Skagway, 
on  the  Padflc,  flows  for  2.IM4  miles  nort h 
ami  west  to  Bering  Sea.  through  cufluna 
and  plain*,  crossing  und  ree roaring  tho 
Arctic  Cirrle.  and  affords  an  Alaskan  water 
trip  full  of  unusual  experiences.  A  writer 
thus  dese Hires  the  Yukon  seenery: 

"The  river  is  tortuou*  and  rapid,  ils 
banks  generally  green  with  luxuriant  vege¬ 
tation  and  the  meadows  gay  with  an  end¬ 
less  variety  of  Mowers;  one  species  known 
os  I  lie  flrt-wt-ed  spreading  a  flamcliko 
color  over  patches  of  hundreds  of  acres  of 
sloping  country*.  Again  the  river  leaves  the 
meadow  lands  und  pours  its  flood  ugninst 
the  solid  masonry  of  t-urth  on  whose 
seared  and  broken  face  is  writ  ten  for  the 
geologists  the  history  of  time." 

More  than  2,000  miles  of  this  great 
river  are  navigable  to  stem-wheel  steamers. 
Passenger  steamers  an*  operated  during 
the  summer  months  from  White  Horse  to 
Dawson.  Fort  Yukon,  and  St.  Michael,  at 
the  Yukon’s  mouth. 

Tourists  to  the  Yukon  take  coastwise  steam- 
-•lllp*  (described  elsewhere)  from  Hritlsh  Colum¬ 
bia  or  United  state*  |*irt*  to  Ska* way.  north  of 
Sitka  (about  I  l**»  miles).  and  thence  *o  by  the 
V\  Idle  Paw  A  Yukon  Hallway  to  White  Home. 
Here  a  river  sttwmrr  of  tin-  same  system  l*  Isiardcd 
for  the  40O-mUe  Journey  to  Dawson,  the  time, 
•s  hour*.  New  steamer  of  the  «ame  line  may  !«' 
taken  here  down  to  Fairbanks  (time,  4  1 1 n > *>. 
►'n»m  Daw*on  down  the  river  steamer*  of  the 
V ort hem  Navigation  Company  may  Iw-  also 
Ixunled  for  St.  Michael  Connection*  are  more 
or  lew  uncertain,  however  and  Its-  lower  reach** 
of  the  Yukon  are  somewhat  monotonous  At  St 
Michael  an  ocean  steamer  railing  at  Nome  I* 
taken  tuvek  to  Seattle,  a  voyage  or  2..VMI  mil.*: 
the  time.  S  days.  Thl*  entire  trip  rovers  K.2O0 
mile*,  occupies  about  40  day*,  and  cost*  $240.00. 
A  trip  through  a  chain  of  mountain-girt  lake*  to 
Atlln.  revealing  *e»-nery  which  rival*.  If  not  excel* 
Switzerland  for  beauty  and  grandeur  may  Im 
taken  by  leaving  the  White  Pas*  and  Yukon 
Line  at  Caribou.  Os  mile*  north  of  Skagway. 
The  |tourl*t  stop*  overnight  here,  departing  next 
morning  by  ■tiamrr  through  the  lake*  to  Atlln; 
time,  about  12  hour.  Delightful  excursion*  may 
he  taken  from  this  place.  Including  trip*  on 
another  steamer  up  Atlln  Lake  to  the  gnat 
Lkwlyn  CUctar 


junri  rna 
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Do  You  Know  that  Heinz  Peanut  Butter 
is  Good  for  Children  ? 

Children  like  it  because  it  tastes  so  good. 

And  Wise  Parents  encourage  them  to  eat  it. 
Food  Scientists  will  tell  you  that 

Heinz  Peanut  Butter 

peculiarly  supplier  the  solid  nutriment  that  maker  thin  legs  grow  plump— that 


bmlda  firm  Herb—  gives  roay  color.  Use  It.  not  a*  an 
occasional  treat,  but  aa  an  every  day  diet.  Kveryono 
like*  It  Selected  lre*h  peanut*  ground  and  preparod 
with  the  care  that  I*  Riven  all  the  famous 

57  Varieties  . 


eith*  with  call"  nt  PiwtUnd.  Lubcc.  and  Kast- 
|M>rt:  tho  Boston  mid  Yarmouth  l.lno  between 
those  elite*,  and  local  lino*  along  the  New  Eng- 
land  roust  and  twtuarlea  Including  Hath  and 
lloothlmy;  Mt.  Desert  A  Hluo  Hill  Unrw  between 
Dockland.  Mt.  Deem,  and  other  neighboring 

Kint*.  and  this  season  the  Frontier  IJne  between 
*t|>ort  and  St.  CroU  Hlver  polnu.  From 
Boa  ton  both  Halifax  and  Cliuriottctown  may  be 
mu'lunl  by  Plant  l.lno  steamer*. 

Between  lloaum.  Savannah.  Providence.  PhiU- 
delplila.  Baltimore.  Norfolk,  and  Newport  New* 
■team  the  ship*  of  the  MerrhanU'  and  Miner*’ 
Line.  Iletwern  Boston.  New  York,  and  Savannah 
an  OCCan  trip  may  be  taken  by  Savannah  IJne 
ulnimi'n.  Another  cxtetl*l vp  iiaimlw  system 
I*  that  of  the  New  Knirlnnd  Navliratkm  Qomnanv, 
operating  the  Fall  Hlver  Line  between  New  York. 
Newport,  and  Fall  Hlver  (from  the  loot  city  to 
Boston  by  rail  connection):  and  linen  between 
N-w  York  nnrl  New  Dmilon.  New  York  and  New 
Haven.  New  York  nnd  Bridgeport.  Providence 
ami  Work  l*lnnd.  New  York  and  New  Medford 
(connecting  with  New  Bedford.  Martha*  Vine¬ 
yard.  and  Nantucket  Steamboat  Company).  New 
York  and  Providence,  and  New  London  and  Block 
Inland.  A  popular  water  route  between  Norfolk, 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  New  York  I*  provided 
by  the  Old  Dominion  Line  steamer*.  One  of 
the  longer!  coastwise  trip*  li  that  between  New 
Orleans  and  New  York  by  Southern  Pacific 
"learners.  Other  Southern  coastwise  trip*  are 
afforded  by  Clyde  Line.  Mallory  IJne.  S’.  Y. 
A  Cuba  Mall  MS.  Co.,  and  New  York  A  Porto 
Klco  S.S.  Co.  Tourist*  to  Nova  Scotia  may  sail 
direct  from  New  York  to  Halifax  and  St.  John’s. 
N.  K..  by  Bed  Cross  Line  shin*.  Thb  line  main¬ 
tain*  afaio  a  roast,  line  for  Newfoundland  port* 
and  Hattie  llarltor.  Ijibrador.  To  or  from  New¬ 
foundland  steamer  service  lietwem  North  Sidney 
ami  Port  an  Basque*  Is  afforded  by  the  Held 
Newfoundland  steamer*.  This  line  also  affords 
fortnightly  service  to  Labrador. 

In  Chesapeake  Bay  and  connecting  waterways 
trips  may  be  taken  between  Norfolk  and  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  Norfolk  and  Washington  Steamship 
Company;  between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  by 
the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company:  and  be¬ 
tween  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  by  tlie  Ericcson 
Line. 

Tourists  desiring  to  visit  the  Panama  Canal 
during  the  summer  months  may  journey  thither 
by  tin*  Panama  Steamship  (Government!  Line 
from  New  York:  the  United  Fndt  Company* 
"hips  from  both  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to 
Colon:  or  the  Boyal  Mall  Steam  Packet  and  Alia* 
Line  (HambuiY-Amrrirani.  both  from  New  York. 
The  last-named  line  offers  a  series  of  summer 
enilsca  to  Panama  with  visit*  to  Cuba.  Jamaica, 
and  South  and  Central  American  port*. 


Try  TYls 


hold*  It  I*  considered  a 
necessity— and  more  than 
teplace*  high  priced 
creamery  butter. 

Heinz  Spaghetti 

3o*>#tkiof  Nrw  aod 


PEANUT 

BUTTER 


ry — Olive  OU.  Ketchup.  Baked  Beane.  OU.ee,  etc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 


50.000  Viiilan  ,K.  Hmim,  Pur ,  Food  Kilchun. 


Just  a  turn  of  > 
this  little  crank 
opens  or  closes 
your  shutters > 


Dfl-WTEimoire 


U.s  Army.FaH 
DA-XITE  Bick 


ATTRACTIVE  COASTWISE  TRIPS 

OK  tho  entire  American  merchant 
marine,  representing  7.714.183  ton*, 
coastwise  Heels  on  the  two  oceans  alone 
represent  6,782.082  tons,  or  five  times 
more  tonnage  than  that  of  Great  Britain's 
coastwise  trade  and  more  than  Germany's 
ontiro  merchant  marine  engaged  in  both 
foreign  and  coastwise  trade. 

For  those  who  have  not  tho  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  transoceanic  voyage  there  are 
many  little  journeys,  varying  in  time 
from  n  few  hours  to  several  days,  which 
will  give  the  traveler  a  taste  of  the  sea. 
Many  of  these  trips  combine  rivers,  sounds, 
and  bays  with  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
ocean.  Next  year  Now  England  coastwise 
trips  will  bo  materially  shortened  by 
completion  of  tho  Cape  Cod  eanal. 

Winter  is  the  most  favorable  season  for 
Visiting  Panama,  but  so  great  is  the  in¬ 
terest  in  tho  Canal  that  many  visitors 
will  he  journeying  to  tho  Isthmus  during 
tho  summer  months.  Entire  fleets  of 
ships  are  now  building  for  coastwise  and 
transoceanic  routes  via  Panama  Canal. 

ATLANTIC  COASTWISE 

On  the  Atlantic  the  most  attractive  roast «  be 
trip*  radiate  from  Bouton  and  New  York  Spe¬ 
cial  summer  cruise*  from  New  York  to  Quebec 
with  stops  for  sightseeing  at  Halifax.  Hawkmhury. 
tinaiie.  and  Tadouaac  on  the  Mt.  I  .aw  retire  are 
hum  In  by  the  Quebec  H.H.  Company  from  New 
York,  Fifteen  separate  Una*  are  operated  by  the 
Ka* torn  Steamship  Corporation.  The**  Include 
the  Metropolitan  Steamship  IJne.  with  f**t 
■teamen  making  nil  water  tri|i*  during  the  aunimrr 
■canon  between  New  York  and  Boston,  the  Maine 
Mtoanuhlp  Line  between  New  York  and  Portland, 
tho  Kenneliec  Line  between  Boston  and  polnta 
i  the  Kennebec  Hlver;  the  Huston  A  Portland 
no  between  Boston  and  Portland:  the  Bangor 
no  lirtween  Boston.  Knrktand.  Prnohwrot 
Iver  landings  and  Bangor;  the  Inlernalkmal 
Inn*,  affording  direct  service  between  Boston 
and  Mt.  John.  N.  B.j  also  a  line  between  th<*o 

uhee.  and  Kast- 


The  Mallory  Shutter  Worker 


quickly  dote*  your  shutters  against  the  thunder  gust 
or  summer  downpour.  Do  it  Irom  within  the  room. 
You  need  not  raitesashor  sc  men  or  go  outdoors.  Open* 
the  shutter*  and  fastens  them  at  any  angle.  Incx- 
irn«w  and  ea«ily  applied,  to  old  or  new  houser.  stone 
or  frame.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer  or  write  us  for 
1  pamphlet. 

522  Brood  .Street 
FLEMINGION,  N.  A 


Mallory  Mfg.  Co., 


PACIFIC  COASTWISE 


Electric  Heated 


UNIVERSAL 


r*>»rat*  *  labyrinth  u t 
Don  I'  and  tom  nnc  moi 
addition  10  thousands  of 
there  are  In  Alonfca.  lo  Ini 


Home  Needs 

Give  Greatest  Satisfaction 
and  Lowest  Operating  Cost 


•rll  tk-krts  ovvrthc 
from  San  Pnlru  tlb 
Fraartwu,  Smith* 


The  11.10.-  OaM  Stmmatalp  Company  nper- 
aim  f!.«-t*  betnmi  San  Franeho).  Victoria. 
Smith*.  Vancouver  and  Nome:  San 

Fraoriwo.  Smith*.  Vancouver.  and  Skofaay  via 
tin-  ln«ide  PawMir.  al  Skacmay  ortinxtliu  *l«b 
the  While  Pan  and  Yukon  nvute:  ■OUllinaM  he- 
Iwcmi  San  Franrwro.  S*n  P.*dr».  and  Marailan 
'Irxlcn  Special  tummrr  rruUra  an«>miiv..Ur<- 
i Ik-  murid  t  raffle  The  Alaska  St.-am»hlp  Cub- 

ry‘*  •Icann-r*  operate  over  the  South*  ad.-rii 
lie  Miim  Smith*  Skojcuay.  and  Intrcimdl- 
»ir  port*:  the  South  •<»t*-rn  Route  l«l»i*n 
■s-aillr  Cordova.  and  Seaord  i  connect  ln«  al 
('.•film*  vlth  I  he  Coptvrr  Elver  HaU  Itom.-  and 
»i  Scnanl  »tih  live  Ala*ka  SortM-m  Kalina)  I; 
•l*o  the  Mome-St  Michael  route  fhr  liven*  |**i» 


Coffee 

Percolator 

$10.00 


««•  •  Mipnanf  <ju*M»  <.l  Bulb 

•l  nny  pri«  i»  dm  counUy 
■4  ••nrlirt  la  »clr.l  I  in". 
4.-4  kol  m  ll-JU-d.  *n 


Tacoma  Scallh 
he  Inland  Navhta 


ranlut 


■Ml  .rapi.li......  <»l.l.|*#  *f 

k.  k.4«.r  Ik.  ..l.M 

*  r*w  rate**  i* 


i  I  nnrhni  and  San  IVdro 
.  and  Portland  SS  l\«m- 
tenmer*  1*1'  ami  //o'ftinf 
n'Franriwo  San  Pedro.  ami 
i  San  I'nrnl-*'  and  San 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY 

341  Fourth  Av...  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Toaster 


EASTERN  MOI'NTAIN  RESORTS 

fOUNTAlNS  «n  beloved  h>  nil  * 


isniAiim 


ronm 


TIIB  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 


sppw^j  Now 

the  time 
vli.iv  you  will  appre- 
4  iaic  the  great  amount 
or  that  the  Simplex 
can  uvr  you*  Think 
A  limin'  ironing  in  one 
lout  a  red  hoi  Move  to 
on.  No  canvinB  heavy 
No  a.  he*  nr  tired  feel* 


ex  Ironer 


The  Pi  at  tical  Hi 


r  iron 


electricity.  5i 


30  Days’  Free  Trial  Offer 


AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO. 
SOI  )«h  N  M..hinan  Bird.  Chicago 


(All  Ihe  Bed  Store*  have  them) 

See  that  the  Brand 
{UNIVERSAL?! 
is  on  each  piece  or  label 

Write  for  Booklet 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark 

S8i  Commercial  Si* 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


$4.00 

and 

$4.50 


and  r.»m 

INI 

afw 

ft  V  otttl 

i  Saji  ii 

ISi 

ntaiRl 

nv  T 1 

I  |  wok  oast  t»f  I  ho  K.-*ki.-  nml 
Sad  Iron  I  ..f  North  Quofim  Mount  Wuh 

v-4  nil  I  n  Iwtd.  raltltll.L  :  -  I  v  f  t  ,  * 


THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
V*  rtttnnt  nine*  ,  while  1ms  ni 
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THE  KLIP  BINDER 


in  the  Office,  the  Study.  tl* 
»iv  Ym  can  bind  >i»nr  »*\%n 


r.fn^jajcf 
thtaplv.  S 


WM.  M.  BELCHER.  301  Equitable  Bid*..  Boiton.M.. 


GARAGES 

For  Automobile,  and  Motorcjxlei 

L  $30  and  Up 


LOOK -A  WATIRrtOOF  SRK  SlUJtlR  HAT 


-isy  to  put  tip  lortnhle. 
Ul  sizes.  Postal  I ‘lings 
illustrated  catalog. 


THE  ADIRONDACKS 

The  North  Woods  present  a  vast  re¬ 
gion  of  mountain  and  lake  with  balsam-  1 
laden  air  far  famed  for  health-giving 
qualities.  These  mountains  are  withit 
easy  reach  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto, 
or  Montreal. 

Krom  tho  south  and  cast  tn*n»  to  the  Adi 
rondacks  Is  by  thr  Delaware  and  Hud«>n  main 
line  and  the  Adlmnd.i.-U  . ■!<  i 
from  the  went  and  north  by  the  Adirondack  ai-.d  I 
New  York  A  Ottawa  I)lvfc«U>n»  and  connect  loo* 
of  the  Now  York  Central  om  threw 

Itnrsr  tUmm.  motor-cars,  <»r  boats  may  n  taka  a 
Into  the  heart  of  the  mountain*. 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Tho  Berkshire  region  is  one  that  for 
“the  gentle  loveliness  of  u  hill-country,  a.' 
contrasted  with  mountain  country,  is  un- 
BUr  passed  in  tin*  United  States."  Through 
those  green  hills  flow  the  Hoosac  and 
1  Inusatonie  Rivers,  lb-sides  these  great 
mountain  streams  an-  ninny  lakes. 

Lottos.  Omni  narrtnst.>ri.  ami  Htorkhrldge  are 
iimontf  the  notable  •iimincrlntf  pl.ua  -  Train 
service  to  the  Berkshire  nsrlori  t>  afforded  fnini 
New  York  or  Boston  by  the  New  Ilavrn  system 
uml  Now  York  Central  Lines. 


THE  CATSKILLS 

By  reason  of  their  short  distance  from 
Now  York  City  anti  the  low  fares,  the 
Catskills  are  a  popular  resort  for  thousand* 
of  vacationists  each  summer. 

The  main  iratrwnvg  to  the  mountain*  are 
Kingston  and  CaUklll  Both  point-  are  reached  > 
tiy  lludion  Klvor  steamers  and  t>»  Hudson  Klvcr  | 
ami  West  Shore  lllvldnri*  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines.  At  Klmrdon  connection  U  made 
with  tls-  Ulster  A  Delaware  line,  ruimtnjc  to  the 
western  ■lots-  of  the  mountain*.  at  Cutaklll  with 
the  Cataklll  Mountain  ltallwa>  to  Cairo  In  tie 
foothill*  anti  Tanners> lilt*  on  the  mountain  top 
via  the  Otis  Elevating  Kallwaj  atul  CaUklll  and 
Tannersvllle  Hallway. 


ALLKOHANIES  AND  HU  E  RIDOK 
R  m  ION 

Tho  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains, 
with  individual  ranges  known  by  various 
names,  offer  strong  inducement*  tit  threu 
who  desire  rest  ami  recreation  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  line  scenery.  Summits  of 
these  mountains  have  less  sharply  defined 
peaks  than  those  of  the  White  Mountains 
or  Adirondack*.  Beautiful  volley*  with 
streams  and  rivers  are  frequent,  anil  much 
of  the  country  is  of  pristino  wildness. 


The  New  Model 

multiplex 

is  the  only  typewriter  with  two  sets  of  type  / 

always  in  the  machine.  A  turn  of  a  knob  and  / 

you  change  from  one  style  of  writing  to  / 

.i  _  t  |  .  i  ✓  Kindly  arnd  inr  further 

another  or  Irom  one  language  to  another.  /  mioiratioa  rees-dm*  the 

r  new  Multiple i  >«• 

/  «1»o  nrnme  of  i 
/  or  dealer. 


Mat/  the  comer  Coupon  now . 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/  H 

f  Typewriter  Ct. 

U!  r-1  *»a  Str**i 
Nrw  York 


.  f  Name . . . 

j  ^Street  .  . 

537  Ea.t  69th  Street  New  York  City  V _ _ _  I 


E.tabH.hrJ  I860 

Bra  n<  her  and  Dealer*  in  all  Prim  ipalCit) 
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PROBABLY  no  gn-at  mountain-chain 
is  more  accessible  to  the  tourist  than 
the  American  Rockies.  Rail  lines  have 
been  pushed  into  valleys  and  caAons  and 
up  to  the  top  of  some  of  the  highest  pcakt. 
Only  a  brief  outline  can  be  given  here  of  a 
few  of  the  vantage- points  from  which  this 
mountain  scenery  may  be  viewed.  Many 
attractive  trips  originate  from  Denver, 
reached  from  eastern  points  by  the  Santa 
F4,  Rock  Island.  Union  I*acifie.  and 
Burlington  systems.  Another  starting- 
point  for  mountain  trip*  i*  Colorado  Spring- 
reached  by  through  srTvicc  over  the  Rock 
Island  Lines.  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  A 
few  hours*  ride  from  Denver  over  the  fa¬ 
mous  Ocofgotown  Drop  brings  the  traveler 
to  the  Cray's  Peak  Route,  the  rail*  of  which 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  McClellan, 
nearly  three  mile*  aitove  m-lrvd,  or  to 
the  aerial  tramway  which  lifts  visitor- 
feet  to  Sunrise  Park.  Another 
railroad  ride  above  the  clouds  may  b* 
taken  by  Manitou  A  lake’s  Peak  c*«- 
wheel  line,  supplementing  the  Colorado 
Midland  and  Denver  &  Rio  Grand* 
Railroad  in  the  1 4.(100  feet  climb  fmn« 
Manitou  to  the  cap  of  Pike's  Peak.  Man' 
other  points  in  the  Rockies  may  ho  visited 
by  Denver  A  Rio  Grande- Western  Pacific, 
Denver.  Northwestern  and  Pacific  to  Dixi. 
loke  and  Corona.  Union  Pacific.  8anU 
W.  Colorado  and  Southern.  In  Arizoni. 
is  that  “  sublimest  of  gorges.  Titan  of 
Chasms,"  the  Grand  CnAon.  reached  by 
the  Santa  FA  route  to  William*,  and  thene* 
northward  by  branch  to  the  caAons  brink. 

A  writer  thus  d<*»cril>cs  the  Grand 
CnAon:  "The  wonders  of  the  Grand 
CaAon  can  not  be  adequately  rvprvuentcd 
in  symbol*  of  speech  nor  by  spe«ch  itself 
The  resource*  of  the  graphic  art  are  taxed 
l»eyond  their  powers  in  attempting  to 
portray  its  features.  language  and  illus¬ 
tration  combined  must  fail.  The  dement* 
that  unite  to  make  the  Grand  CaAon  tin 
most  sublime  spectacle  in  nature  an 
multifarious  and  exceedingly  diverse,  lie 
sides  the  elements  of  form,  there  arc  ele¬ 
ments  of  color,  for  here  the  eolor*  of  tin 
heavens  an*  rivaled  by  the  colors  of  th< 
n>rks.  The  rainbow  is  not  more  replete 
with  hues. 

"But  form  and  c^lor  do  not  exhaust  all 
the  divine  qualities  of  the  Grand  CaAon. 
It  is  the  land  of  music.  The  river  thunder* 
in  perpetual  mar.  swelling  in  flood*  of 
music  when  the  storm  g>»d*  play  upon  th« 
rocks,  and  fading  away  in  soft  and  low 
murmurs  when  the  infinite  blue  of  heaven 
is  unveiled." 


One  of  These  Awaits 
You— FREE 


A  Sunshine  ‘Revelation  Box" 
containing  14  kinds  of  tempting 
biscuits  known  as 


Specialties 

each  distinctive  In  flavor  and  entirely 
different  from  any  other  biscuit  baked 
in  this  country. 

To  Get  Your  Sunshine 
"Revelation  Box” 

send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
the  name  of  your  grocer  with  roc 
(stamps  or  coin)  to  pay  the  cost  of 
postage  and  packing  only,  and  we 
will  *end  this  Sunshine  "Revelation 
Bo*"of  biscuit  goodies.  FREE.  Or, 
send  your  own  and  your  grocer's 
name  for  our  Sunshine  "Taste  Bos," 
containing  5  kinds,  postpaid. 

|noar  W"r*  Riscun  (ompant 
llAker ■  of  Sunthlne  HlmaiHa 
607  Causeway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BORDEN S 
CONDENSED 
MILK  CO. 

"Leaden^  Qaabi,' 

n«w  r«,k 


1  SHADE 
ROLLERS 


THE  ROCKIES  IN  CANADA 


TN  Canada  the  Rockies  tower  to  their 
1  most  gigantic  proportions.  Tourist* 
through  this  sublime  scenery  should  linger 
as  long  as  possible  among  the  boldest  and 
most  awe-inspiring  of  this  mountain 
scenery.  Every  accommodation  desired 
by  tourists  seems  to  have  been  anticipat'd 
anil  provided  by  the  Canadian  1‘acifle  Rail¬ 
way  Co.,  by  wh«*se  transcontinental  system 
this  favored  place  is  served.  Tourists  are 
thus  delighted  at  the  anomalous  conditions 
that  while  they  are  apparently  roughing 
it  in  the  wilds  they  are  really  living  in  highly 
civilized  luxury. 

In  this  region  among  the  most  attractive 
resorts  and  natural  wonders  are  Banff,  Bow 
Valley.  Yoho  Valley,  and  The  Valley  of 


MY  BOOK  IS  FREE 


How.  When  and  Where 
ToCnmp.Fuh  and  Hunt 
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The  BEST  LIGHT 


J00  CANDLE  POWER 


I 

Only  Pure,  Rich  Milk.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  perfectly  Healthy 
cows,  properly  fed  and  housed 
a  in  sanitary  barns,  well  lighted  . 
I  and  ventilated,  Is  used  in  the  | 
preparation  o( 


lLAULLi 

Condensed  ■ 

MILK 

TMC  ORIGINAL 

I  Best  Tof  the  Nursery,  the  I 
Table  and  Cooking  Purposes. 
Send  for 

"  /Wr*‘,  Fenye,." 

"My  Biography, "  «  beak  lot  bobiei 
|  "  Where  CUait limn i  Reign  t  S  ay  r  erne."  ,J 
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the  Ten  Peaks,  also  Emerald  Lake,  Lake 
O'Hara,  and  the  Lukes  in  the  Clouds,  as 
well  as  the  great  mountain  peaks  Stephen, 
Sir  Donald,  aud  others  towering  up  to 
heights  of  more  than  10,000  feet. 


New  Book  FREE 


The  Signal  System  in  Modern  Business’* 


WESTERN  MOUNTAINS  AND 
NATIONAL  PARKS 


W.  have  prepared  a 
valuable  manual  on 
the  subject.  Fiee  to 
purchasing  agents 
and  other  executive* 
—regular  price,  25c. 


INC  Western  United  Stat 


and  the 

1  Dominion  of  Canada  are  both  blest 
with  u  wealth  of  sublime  scenery.  The 
Government  in  both  is  wisely  reserving 
largo  tracts  of  the  most  scenic  and  striking 
portions  as  national  parks  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  people  iu  perpetuity. 


GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 


The  latest  and  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
reservations  is  the  new  Glacier  National 
Park  in  the  northwestern  i«rt  of  Montana, 
on  the  border  of  British  Columbia. 


A  dominant  color— that  is  the  daily  sales  sheet 

The  mind  calls  for  it— the  eye  locates  it  instantly.  No  shuffling 
among  piles  of  papers— no  lost  time— no  irritation. 

That  is  the  Signal  System.  A  different  color  for  each  form. 

A  system  which  saves  an  astonishing  amount  of  time  in  a  big 
office  and  a  lot  of  worry  for  a  big  man.  Most  large  offices  use  it 
now.  The  Signal  System  in  Modem  Business"  will  show  you 
how  to  save  money  and  time. 


From  this  triple  "divide"  of  the  Ruckle* 
mountain  torrent*  flow  In  three  direction*-  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hudson  Hay.  ami  th«-  (iulf 
of  Mexico.  In  extent  thl*  park  to  k  outer  than 
tho  State  of  Rhode  Uland.  It  ha.  .Ixty  living 
ulucler*,  if  Ml  crystalline  lake*  which  an*  tl«- 
delight  of  fishermen ;  lu  sky  line  to  a  *rrira  of 
mountain  peak*.  When  llr*t  opened  (In  luitb.  It 
wiut  v tolled  by  more  than  7.000  peraou*.  a  record 
which  far  *iir|Ni**r*  that  of  other  National  pork*: 
and,  JiiiIkIiik  from  early  Indication.*.  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  will  have  U>  report  thla  a* 
another  record -breaking  year.  An  element  of 
legend  and  romance  lend*  Itself  to  thto  nark:  ad¬ 
joining  It  I*  the  funiom  Reservation  of  the  lllack- 
feot  Inillan*.  Thom  Indian*  nmnlmr  0.000  and 
aro  all  protCglto  of  tho  United  Huow  Government. 
Ho  hare.  If  you  choose.  you  can  l.<  brought  Into 
cloeo  contact  with  the  Indian*  and  can  note  their 
habits.  diatoms,  and  mode*  of  living  It  to  «ald 
that  than*  to  more  Indian  legend  conaactrd  with  i 
thla  park  than  with  any  other  1.400  wiuarv  mlkw 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  To  the  lover  of  *cenlc 
and  atupondoua  beauty.  Glacier  National  Park  to  a 
paradise.  It  an  l>e  reached  hy  the  Great 
Northern  Hallway,  which  to  practically  tho  park  a 
southern  boundary,  with  ■tntlona  at  both  gate¬ 
way*.  Glacier  Park  Station  I*  ini  the  rant  tide  and 
llelton  on  the  went  aide  of  thto  "great  divide  " 
IleaUh*  hotel  accommodation*.  them  am  clioleU 
of  the  Swt**  variety  which  may  Iw  renU<d. 


The  Utility  Bueineee  Paper 

It  la  tha  beat  papar  for  office  and  factory  forma,  letterhead*  prlca 
llata,  ate.  Vary  auong.  uniform.  Ana  writing  surlaca;  a  "quality"  faal  and 
rattla— and  vary  aconomical  — 

The  beet  paper  made  to  erll  for  leee  than  9c  a  pound 
Hammartnlll  Bond  ia  made  In  12  colors  which  ara  always  tha 
same  and  your  printer  can  gat  any  quantity  Instantly.  a*  °« 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  pin  to  your  letterhead,  mentioning  .♦  p,#" 

executive  position.  a  TOur.  , 

Our  System  Service  will  help  you  solve  your  office  V  ModlrnVi* 
problems.  Write  ua  fully  and  let  ua  smooth  the  rough  ## 

pUC~  /ta.  . 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Erie,  Po.  /  A‘5d"M - 


CALIFORNIA'S  NATIONAL  PARKS 


California  hua  three  national  porks  — 
tho  General  Grant  National  I*urk,  of 
2,636  acre*;  tho  Sequoia  Notional  Turk, 
of  61,607  acre*;  and  the  Yosomite  National 
Pork,  of  710,682  acre*. 

Of  theee  the  Yosomite  i*  by  far  the  most 
interesting.  A  wonderful  vastnrae  acma 
the  crowning  characteristic  of  this  creution 
of  nuture  mettled  far  up  on  tho  aide  of  iho 
Rky -scraping,  snow-capped  .Sierra*.  Alt  ho 
the  floor  of  this  tremendous  rift,  or  canon, 
is  eight  miles  long  and  from  half  n  mile  to 
two  miles  wide  and  4.000  feet  above  sea 
level,  its  enclosing  walls  of  rook  on  each 
side  tower  up  almost  vertically  about 
5,000  feet.  The  feelings  of  a  tourist  when 
standing  and  gazing  up  at  these  mighty 
and  eternal  walls  of  rook  with  no  sign  of  an 
exit  visible  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  In  this  park  are  the 
famous  Falls  of  tho  Yosomite,  fifteen  times 
higher  than  Niagara  Here,  too.  at  alti¬ 
tudes  from  3,000  to  7.000  feet  are  found  the 
gigantic  big  trees  (sequoia).  The  height 
of  these  forest  giants  is  from  250  to  300 1 
feet,  their  diameter  26  to  36  feet,  and  their 
age  about  5,000  years. 


The  Yowcmlto  to  reached  by  the  Southern 
Pad  lie  and  Santa  K6  Railroad*  to  Merced  and 
thence  by  the  Yosomite  Valley  Railroad  to  El 
Portal,  the  gate  of  the  Yoremite  Valley 
Roth  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  Park*  are 
exceedingly  wlkl.  lying  high  on  the  Sierras.  The 
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I  former  I*  roaches!  by  stage  from  Wood  lake,  tho 
latter  by  ■Ukf  from  Exeter  oh  the  Southern 
Pacific. 


ESTES  PARK 


ALGONQUIN  NATIONAL  PARK 

Thin  great  Canadian  playground,  con- 
xi'tinK  of  2.000.000  acre*  in  the  Highland*. 
«»f  Ontario,  dotted  with  1,200  lake*,  in¬ 
cluding  several  river*,  is  tho  mooeft  of 
thousand*  who  desiro  to  spend  their  vaca¬ 
tion*  clow  to  nature.  Fishing  nud  cauoc- 
ing  are  tho  favorite  pastimes. 

The  south wwtera  wratf  of  this  resorve  l« 
traversed  by  the  Ottawa  dlvinlon  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  exrrlliiil  connections  from  Button. 
Buffalo,  and  Chicago.  I’uMiger  boat*  are  opera¬ 
ted  on  nunnwa  lakm  and  riven  lit  Uit»  region. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 


This  great  reserve,  containing  3.578 
square  mile*  in  Wyoming,  one  of  the  first, 
set  aside  by  the  Government,  comprizes  a 
Itewildering  number  of  nature  wonders, 
foremost  among  these  being  the  many 
geysers,  great  and  small.  In  this  park  at 
an  altitude  of  nearly  8,000  feet  is  Yellow¬ 
stone  lake,  and  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the 
i  Yellowstone  River.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
enumerate  all  the  natural  attractions  to  bo 
found  in  this  celebrated  playground.  All 
visitors  to  Yellowstone  Park  should  take 
the  famous  stage  trip  which  loops  about 
the  park,  and  a  sail  by  boat  over  the  water 
of  the  lake. 

The  chief  gateway*  arc  at  Gardner  on  tho 
Northern  Pacific  and  at  Yellowstone.  reached  by 
through  train  service  from  Kansas  City.  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Council  BluITs.  and  Omaha  by  Vnlon 
Pacific  system.  In  conjunction  with  Oregon  Short 
Line.  A  variety  of  attractive  tours  to  the  park 
are  provided. 


Seventy  miles  from  Denver,  at  the  foot  of 
Long's  Peak  at  the  continental  divide  of 
the  Rockies,  is  Estes  Park.  In  this  park 
are  to  be  seen  panoramas  of  snow-capped 
peaks,  glaciers,  rivers,  and  streams.  Ex¬ 
cellent  automobile  roads  penetrate  this 
region. 

The  throe  chief  gateway*  are  Longmont  on  tho 
Colorado  and  Southern  and  Burlington  roods. 
Lyons  on  the  latter  line,  and  Level&nd  and 
Boulder  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern.  Motor- 
stagi—  take  tourists  Into  the  park  from  ttuwo 
stations. 


RAN  IE  R  NATIONAL  PARK 


Directly  in  the  center  of  this  vast  re¬ 
serve  stands  the  snow-capped  peak  of 
Mount  Ranier-Ticoma,  1-1,520  foot.  On 
ull  sides  of  this  great  “  mountain  of  tho 
snow  "  radiate  glaciers  from  which  many 
rivers  take  their  source. 

Entrance  to  the  Park  Is  by  rail  lo  Ashford, 
thence  over  government-built  road*  by  motor- 
..tage  line  Excellent  train  service  Is  afforded 

Sthe  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the 
•coma- Eastern  railways,  two  bourn'  rldo  from 
Tacoma. 


CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK 


More  than  159,000  acre*  in  tho  State 
of  Oregon  an*  embraced  in  the  Crater 
l-akc  National  Park,  which  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  Cascade  Mountain*.  The 
lake  after  which  the  park  wa*  named  i* 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  water*  themnelve*.  2,000  feet 
in  depth,  are  enclosed  in  a  wall  of  rock 
1.500  feet  high  without  an  external  open¬ 
ing.  The  nearest  station  to  tho  Purk  i* 
Medford,  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 


You  Can  Solve 
the  Vacation  Problem 

very  easily  by  sending 
today  for 

“The  Summer  Paradise 


P4.....SH 


If  illustrates  and  gives  you  full  information  regarding  those 
gem*  of  American  resorts:  Saratoga  Spring/.  Lake  George, 
Heliport.  ElitakethtoeCn.  £uu.  Schtoon  Lake.  Lake  Champlain. 
Cliff  Ha  pen.  Lake  Placid.  Saranac  Lake.  Coopenlovn,  Sharon 
Spring/.  All  of  these  and  scores  of  other  charming  places 
in  this  cool  resort  region  suggest  an  infinite  variety  of  nappy 
vacation  possibilities.  “A  Summer  Paradise."  illustrated 
and  full  of  definite  information,  sent  for  6c.  postage  by 

A.  A.  HEARD.  G.  P.  A..  The  D.  *  H.  C...  A&aay.  Nr-  York 


Always  the  Shortest.  Quickest  and  Best  Line  between  New  York 
sod  Montreal  -  The  H«hway  to  Canada's  Famous  Resorts 


Three  Hours 
Along  the  Hudson  River 


via  the 


NEW  YORK 
(ENTRAL 
LINES 


IN  traveling  between 
(he  West  and  New 
York  City  via  the 
New  York  Central 
Lines  you  ride  for 
three  hours  —  nearly 
150  miles — along  the 
Hudson  River. 

This  a  the  great  scene  route 
betvveen  the  East  and  West 
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ATLANTIC  SEACOAST  RESORTS 

WITH  vacationists  to  whom  the  tang 
of  salt  air  is  a  strong  inducement 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  Maritime 
JYovinees  of  Canada  to  the  broad  beaches 
of  Florida  is  lined  with  attractive  resorts. 


Please  remember  this.  The  old-fashioned 
K  r-fff — patience  of  1844  is  still  a  habit  at  our  factory. 

SI M  ^  a  4\  Our  trade  mart  goes  on  nothing  that  is  the  least 

t  U  \  i*  bit  of  slap-dash  in  workmanship.  That  is  the 
j~^-j — 1  j  #  4  « \  *  '  main  reason  why  we  are  today  called  upon  to 
SjjjK  »  ♦  *  ♦  v.  \  produce  the  widest  line  of  luggage  in  America. 

*  During  our  career  as  the  oldest  wholesale 
baggage  makers  in  America  we  have  brought 
out  many  innovations.  We  were  the  pioneers 
in  producing  feather-weight  luggage.  We  originated  the  leather-bound  trunk 
with  canvas-covered  sides.  Our  designers  are  still  selling  the  pace  in  luggage. 

Buying  luggage  without  first  seeing  our  catalog  is  a  good.  Ideal  like  spelling  an 
unfamiliar  word  without  first  consulting  the  dictionary. 


MARITIME  PROVINCES 

Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of  Evangeline.  i«  much 
enjoyed  by  those  who  prefer  quiet  to  fa«hionahU< 
surroundings.  New  Brunswick  not  only  has  Its 
seashore  scenery,  but  Inland  mountain  lakes  ami 
rivers  Prince  Edward  Island  has  many  miles  of 
ocean  beach.  Newfoundland  s  coast  Is  Indented 
by  llords  which  compare  with  those  of  Norway, 
while  her  waters  provide  real  Ashing. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Southward  a  crow  the  Maine  bonier  lie  Booth- 
hay  llarbor.  Bar  Harbor,  and  Ml.  Desert.  I*en- 
iKMM'ot  Bay  ranortn,  ami  aeonm  of  other  mating- 
places.  OIT  the  New  Hainushlre  coast  lie  the  1,1.-. 
»if  Shoal,.  swept  by  cool  brevis*  on  the  north 
shore  of  Massuchuitetu  are  SwampM-ott.  Nahant. 
Mnrbleheatl.  Gloucester,  etc.,  on  the  shUIi  shore.  1 
Cane  Cod.  and  the  Isles.  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket.  New|s>rt.  the  Maahore  svntrr 
of  fushlon.  Is  the  most  famous  of  Klu-le  Island** 
attractive  resorts  In  or  near  Long  Island  Mound 
nro  Block  Island.  Watch  lllll.  KtelMr'a  Island  and 
Now  London.  Most  of  tluwe  cuast  reworts  are 
reached  either  directly  or  with  ONUMClIoaw  by 
eoamwlse  lines  diSCrllsd  elsewhere  Among  rail 
llnuw  reaching  than*  places  are  the  Intirvolusilal 
and  Canadian  Pacific  in  New  Brunswick:  Domin¬ 
ion  Atlantic  and  Great  Northern  In  Nova  Holla. 
Hold  Newfoundland  In  Newfoundland.  Caruullan 
KrfllC.  Grand  Trunk  and  Maine  Central  In 
Maine:  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  Haven 
System  In  Massachusetts.  It  hod"  Island,  and 
Connecticut. 


F oundstHoo  bos  is  basswood.  Cormag'and  inSrr- 
mg  is  heavy,  watn-ptoof  Army  dutk.  Rawhide 
Bronrr-ncd  coma  caps  and  bottom  protect- 
I.  Dali  -  bearing  rollers.  Games  15  lo  18  suns  or 
was  ol  average  weight.  Models  lor  mco.  Models 
women.  Prices  $70.00  to  $75.00.  (Add  $5  to 

*e  paces  wen  ol  the  Mississippi). 

One  hundred  other  wardrobe  trunks  are  shown  in 
r  catalog.  Send  lot  a  copy.  Prices  Iron  $25.00  op. 


LONG  ISLAND.  NEW  JERSEY.  ETC. 

Long  Island,  with  mors-  than  400  mgr*  of  salt¬ 
water  whom  Uno.  Is  a  seashore  paradhc  ll.cp- 
m-n  bathing,  yachting,  and  Ashing,  with  superb 
roads  for  motoring  abuund.  Among  tin-  most 
favorite  south  shorn  n worts  are  Coney  Island. 
Manhattan  lh>arh.  and  tin-  Koekaway*.  Long 
lleuch.  Great  Mouth  Bay.  the  Hampton,  Amagan- 
s*«tt,  ami  Montauk  Bolin  On  Che  north  shoo-  am 
Little  Neck.  Mra  <?IHY.  Oyster  Hay.  Huntington. 
Port  Jefferson.  Pecunlc.  Gmenmirt.  and  Orient 


(No.  61.  Wardrobe  Trunk) 


(No.  36.  Staamor  Trunk) 

Basswood  plus  cold  rolled  brotue  steel  plus 
heavy  Army  duck  make  thn  "Liklr"  Steamer 
Trunk  a  stubborn  traveler.  The  farther  you 
lake  it.  the  more  youU  think  ol  it. 

Loog  dress  tray  mswJe.  Bottom  hat  art  in  tray 
and  a  sect-on  which  make*  room  lot  a  large  hat. 
Price  $27.50.  (Add  $2.50  lo  tk»  pace  west  ol 

the  Mississippi). 


PACIFIC  SEASHORE  RESORTS 

AIsONG  tho  Pacific  roost  of  rnlifornin 
nro  many  fainotiH  seashore  resorts. 
Tho  best-known  of  those  nro  along  the 
southern  shore  line,  including  !»ng  Beach, 
Redondo,  Coronado  Hear- It,  and  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica.  Along  tho  middle  and  northern  coasts 
an-  Santa  Cruz,  Snusalito.  and  other 
beaches.  OIT  the  south  shore  lies  Santa 
Catalina  Island,  one  of  the  most  famous 
fishing  resorts  on  the  Pacific.  This  island 
is  reached  by  a  two-hour  sail  on  steamers 
of  the  Wilmington  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  from  San  Pedro,  with  connections  to 
Ix»s  Angeles  by  Southern  Pacific,  Salt  Lake, 
and  Pacific  Electric  trains.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  seashore  resorts  an-  reached  by 
Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  lines  with 
connections. 


K-B.,.  i  tiis 
l»l»  oi  hu|  w*s 
inv-nud  hr  • 
B-Swh  Army 
Olhc«.  Hwv 
you  sc*  its  Usl 


Henry  Likly  &  Co 

Rochate..  N.V. 


ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 


THE  wonders  of  this  country  can  not 
be  realized  by  those  who  have  not 
taken  one  or  more  of  the  attractive  trips 
across  it,  preferably  going  by  one  route  and 
returning  by  another.  Joint  agreements 
between  the  chief  railway  and  steamship 
lines  make  it  possible  to  make  trans- 


Asks  no  favors  of  the  baggage  man 
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Fun  For  Everybody  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK  BOOK  COUPON 

This  coo  poo  sod  *U  c.nti  In  H.mp.  will  befog  Iks  book  10  m. 

Ju.l  fill  la  urn.  «dU  addists  pUlaf,. 

Chock  boro  □  U  UloroMod  la  Pofooo.Uy  Cowd.ctsg  Throolh  A 

Pork  Soroico.  / 

Chock  horo  □  If  loloroolo^  la  Yollowaloao  Park  sod  Pacific  M 
Coa.l  tripa.  I« 


Sired  sod  N 


A.  M.  CLELAND.  Ganaral  P»Haf«r  At.nl.  ST.  PAUL.  MINNESOTA 

Offlcoo  la  Uodia*  CUloa 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Panama  PaM  EtpoUUon,  So*  Francuco,  If  IS  Pamama-Caltanda  Loom oa,  Saa  fkrro,  I9IS 


MOUNT  DESERT 


Off  the  Maine  Coast 

You  never  tire  of  Mount  Desert-  It  is  too  won¬ 
derful,  too  varied,  too  beautiful,  too  gay. 

Isle  of  Enchantment 

You  torn  from  the  im  to  the  mountains,  from  the  mountain!  to  the 
deep  wood* — all  on  this  marvelous  island. 

You  livo  in  an  unending  round  of  lumner  pleasures.  Or  you  just  rest 
and  breathe  that  wonderful  sea  air. 

You  may  choose  Bar  Harbor,  with  Its  fashionable  and  artistic  life,  or 
such  perfect  vacation  spots  as  Southwest.  Northeast  and  Seal  Harbor*. 
You  may  sail,  bathe,  fish,  play  tennis  and  golf,  drive,  ride,  climb 
mountains,  enjoy  the  delightful  social  gaiety 
_  which  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  summer  here. 

t  Magnificent  hotels,  charming  boarding  bouses 

^fVV-  at  moderate  rates. 

Band  for  FREE  BOOKLET 
“ML  Desert,  Isle  of  Enchantment" 

a  — adobes*  vacatto*  arasso 

sit-8  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

-3 2j  •.  '23  Boom  327,  So.  Station  Boston,  Mass. 


'  continental  trips  at  much  lower  rates 
than  the  local  one-way  tariffs  of  each  line, 
with  the  advantage  of  traveling  over  dif¬ 
ferent  routes  and  seeing  different  regions, 
:.ll  with  liberal  stop-over  privileges.  Rates 
to  Pacific  Coast  points  for  a  round  trip 
from  New  York  range  from  SIOO.'JO  to 
SI  10.70  (with  slight  extra  amounts  to 
California  points  via  Portland).  Allho 
there  is  at  present  only  a  single  railway 
system  crossing  the  continent  from  the 
\tlontiu  to  the  Pacific,  it  is  customary  to 
term  those  railways  with  Eastern  eon- 
ncclions  (but  extending  from  Duluth, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  New  Orleans  to  the 
Pacific  Coast)  transcontinental  lines. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  with  its  lfi.OCO 
miles  of  railway  is  the  only  single  line  on 
this  continent  reaching  from  shore  to  shore 
of  the  great  oceans,  but  two  other  Canndiuu 
roods  will  soon  similarly  band  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  CSraud  Trunk  Pacific  will  Im* 
complete  to  its  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
termini  in  I91f>,  and  the  Canadian  North¬ 
ern,  with  more  than  a  thousand  miles  ul- 
rvady  in  o]>cration,  is  pushing  its  ruils  out 
eastward  and  westward.  Kor  more  than 
twelve  years  const  ruction  has  proec««diKl 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  u  day.  Then*  remain 
but  twenty-three  miles  of  track  to  con¬ 
nect  various  stations  of  this  system  be¬ 
tween  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  ami 
Toronto,  and  it  is  expectinl  to  join  the 
rails  between  Quebec  and  tho  Pacific 
Ocean  by  the  end  of  tho  present,  year. 
Tho  Grand  Trunk's  termini  will  bo  Halifax 
and  Prinoe  Rupert;  the  Canadian  North¬ 
ern's,  Pugwash,  Nova  ScOtia,  and  Van¬ 
couver.  The  Canadiuu  Northern  operate* 
the  transalluntie  Royal  Line  between 
Montreal  and  Bristol.  England.  Both 
roads  upon  completion  will  have  trans¬ 
pacific  and  transatlantic  fleets.  In  de¬ 
tail,  the  completed  transcontinental  route* 
I  »r*: 


to  Canadian  Pndtlc.  which  unites  IlnllfAs 
•nil  Vancouver.  Iiavlng  li*  own  ■t<vnimlil|>  ll««i* 
jf  slxtr-orvon  ship*  on  the  two  oceans  und  the 
I'Kat  lAkca.  and  owning  sixteen  hotel*.  offers  u 
<>ur  that  leads  through  llie  wildest  and  iiiiml 
idri  unwque  portions  of  tto  Canadian  llocklra. 

South  of  our  northern  l*ordcr  are  seven  trans- 
ei >ni  iicn tul  line*.  The  most  northerly  Is  tho 
(ln«l  Northern,  intending  from  Duluth  and  Ht. 

I  I ‘aul  to  Vancouver.  II  ('..on  the  north  and  I’ort- 
an  tto  south  the  latter  tolng  the  Winder 
m i.t I  Park  Route.  Tills  system  njterau**  a 
<>f  tnuis-Parinc  steamship*  which  sull  from 
'-cattle.  It  also  operates  the  Northern  S.8.  <’o. 
on  tto  Olvat  Lakes. 

Next  southward  Is  the  Northern  Pacific  line, 
•xniidlng  from  Duluth  ami  8t.  Paul  to  Port  land 
and  Tacoma,  with  Yellowstone  National  Park  as 
its  Imd ing  scenic  attraction. 

Iloth  the  Went  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
now  operate  their  own  lines*  Into  Winnipeg. 
Vlmost  parallellug  both  roads  Is  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  from  Chicago  and  St. 
I*aul  to  Tacoma  and  SeaMlo. 

Midway  totwi-en  Canada  and  tto  Gulf  extends 
tic  I'nkm  Pail  He's  overland  route,  from  Omaha 
iid  Kansas  «‘ltv  to  Sun  Francisco  and  Portland. 

fto  newest  of  the  transcontinental  linos  Is  the 
Denver  and  RIo  Wrando- Western  Pacific.  from 
i  h  nver  to  Salt  lake,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  via 
Feather  River  Carton. 

stIU  further  aouthward  runs  tto  Santa  tho 
•  -  rand  Cafton  route,  totwoen  Chicago,  Los 
\ run-lea.  and  San  Francisco. 

Moat  southerly  of  all  the  Utica  U  the  Sunset 
luute.  of  the  Southern  Padflc.  running  between 
New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  and  from  the 
alUT  dty  extending  northward  by  the  Shasta 
Itoute  to  Portland.  Tacoma,  and  Seattle.  This 
iod  Im  Its  own  steamship  line  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans. 

Radiating  from  Chicago  are  Important  systems 
uiving  through  train  connection*  over  these 
-an-cont  mental  roadbeds.  The  Chicago’  ami 
Vunhwi-siem.  running  to  Duluth.  St.  Paul,  and 
•tnaha.  Minis  through  trahis  to  the  Padflc  coast 
.la  tto  C n ion  Padflc  and  Southern  Pacific.  The 
Burlington  route  to  St  Paul,  Kansas  City.  Denver, 
,nd  Hilling*  oiM'ratiw  a  through  service  over  tho 
•  Sort  turn.  Northern  Padflc.  Southern 
• .  ..  iilc.and  Western  Padflc  lines.  The"8oo"  line 
>.:n  Chicago  to  St.  Paul.  Duluth,  and  Portal 
T..-.U  through  service  over  the  Canadian  Padflc 
>  Wlnnli-W  ami  Padflc  roast  point*  via  Sj-ikane. 
•r  to  \  ancon ver  direct.  The  Hock  Ishiml  system 
,  run-  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul.  Denver,  and 
I  Santa  Uu*a.  N.  M..  and  operates  through  Uaiaa 
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to  the  cooat  by  Pacific  and  Southern 

Pacific  connection* ■  Tt*>  Chicago  Great  Wmtern 
to  St.  Paul.  Omaha,  ana  Kansas  City  sends  cars 
to  the  Pacific  via  the  Santa  F£  system  from  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Joseph,  and  via  the  Great  Northern 
anti  Northern  Pacific  from  St.  Paul.  The  Chicago 
anil  Alton  going  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
connect*  with  the  Santa  PC.  The  Alton  with  the 
St.  Ix>ut*  and  Iron  Mountain  offers  a  direct  route 
also  between  Chicago  and  Hot  Springs.  Between 
Chicago  and  New  Orleans  through  service  Is 
provided  by  the  Illinois  Central  system.  Be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  Hot  Springs.  Arkansas,  and 
also  from  Memphis,  direct  service  la  afforded  by 
tiro  Rock  I  aland  system. 


TRANSOCEANIC  TRAVEL 

IT  is  in  transatlantic  passenger  traffic 
that  wo  find  the  most  aggressive  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Htoaimhip  conquest  of  the 
world.  Tho  four  great  fleets  which  battle 
most  keenly  for  tho  supremacy  of  speed 
and  luxury — The  Hamburg  American.1 
North  German  IJoyd,  Canard,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Mercantile  Marine — strive  to 
outdo  one  another  in  inducements  to  tho 
ever-increasing  thousands  who  crons  this 
ocean. 

It  seems  only  a  short  time  ago  when  the 
Cedric  was  considered  a  marvel  in  si**. 
She  was  built  in  HKM.  a  ship  of  tWI)»4  feet 
length,  75  feel  beam,  nnd  21,035  tons 
register.  Yet  the  Olympic,  with  her 
length  of  882J$  feet  »nd  beam  of  94  feet, 
with  a  register  of  40,359  tons,  was  put  into 
service  two  years  ago.  The  advent  of  the 
Olympic  spurred  tho  Hamburg  American 
management  to  the  const  met  ion  of  a  still 
larger  ship,  resulting  in  the  great  Imperalor, 
010  feet  in  length.  08  feet  width,  and  dis¬ 
placement  of  50,000  ton*  register.  This 
huge  vessel  will  make  her  maiden  trip  this 
month,  arriving  in  Now  York  Juno  18. 
No  sooner  had  construction  liegun  on  the 
Imperalor  than  tho  White  Star  Line  began 
building  another  giant  liner,  named  the 
Hritannic,  which  will  go  into  commission 
in  1015.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  its  Teuton 
rivals,  the  North  German  IJoyd  is  build¬ 
ing  a  huge  liner,  named  Columbus,  which 
will  go  into  service  in  August  of  next  year. 
The  (Tunurd  Line  met  these  competitors 
with  the  Aquiiania,  001  foot  long,  tonnage 
47,000,  which  will  make  her  initial  trip 
across  the  ocoun  next  year.  The  biggest 
ship  yet  planned  is  the  Vaterland,  of  tho 
Hamburg  American  Line,  now  building. 
This  monster  will  he  950  feet  long.  100 
feet  beam,  with  55,000  tons  register.  Thus 
the  realization  of  the  1,000-foot  liner  does 

not  appear  to  be  far  distant. 

The  popularity  of  "one  class  faro  "steam¬ 
ships  is  gaining  rapidly.  In  August,  the 
Cunanl  Line  will  put  in  commission  two 
new  steamers  between  Montreal  and 
Southampton  operated  entirely  on  the  "one 
class  plan." 

For  the  convenience  of  readers  who  cootom- 
pinto  An  ocean  voyage  wc  givn  below  a  brief 
directory  of,  leading  transatlantic  and  trans- 


Eighty-two  mountain  peaks,  each  towering  to  a  hcigl 
f  more  than  5,000  feet;  fertile  valleys  of  incomparabl 
iv  f  iiiictt  z  beautiful  vi»tu  everywhere,  a*  far  at  the  eye  ran  reach - 
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Padfle  steamship  ltn<>.  with  terminal  porta  and 
minimum  first  and  «<ccoiid  rahin  ra'«. 


Favorite  Vacation 
Spots 


Booklets  that  Answer 
the  Vacation  Problem 
Free  on  Request 

No  matter  what  your  tastes 
are  for  an  ideal  summer  out¬ 
ing,  these  books  will  settle 
the  question  to  your  complete 
satisfaction. 

For  fishing  expeditions,  boat¬ 
ing,  golfing  canoeing,  driv¬ 
ing,  motoring,  bathing,  or  for 
just  roughing  it,  the  vacation 
spots  reached  by  9500  miles 
of  superbly  maintained  rail¬ 
road  via  the  “St.  Paul”  Road 
will  meet  every  demand  of  the 
pleasure  bent  traveler. 

A  copy  of  “Summer  Homes” 
and  “Vacation  Land”  together 

with  information  about  fares 
and  train  service  sent  free  on 
request. 
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TRANSPACIFIC  TRAVEL 


GEO.  B.  HA  YNES 

General  Pass’r  Agent 
Chicago 
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QDo  Your  Printing*! 


OPEN  AIR  TENT  HOUSE 

L*U  th»  Air  1H- K«#ra  IS#  tna«ta  OUT  !■«>♦ 

0;irn  Air  The  Panacea  tor  I u*~ro4U»»«  *n4  III  Ibdlk 

CLOSL-TO-NATURE  COMPANY.  CoM««.  lo-« 


TRIPS  ABROAD 


SUMMER  trip*  abroad  are  offered  In 
infinite  variety.  Norway,  the  "  land 
of  the  midnight  sun  "  and  groat  florda,  in 
I  wing  visited  by  increasing  numbers  each 
-umiiu-r.  In  Holland,  n  favorite  country 
with  Americnn  tourists.  will  lie  celebrated 
t  hi  -  summer  tin*  centenary  of  govern- 
nuntnl  re  on-tnidion.  At  The  Hague, 
in  September.  the  lVneo  1‘nlaee  will  ho 
opened  mid  nn  international  agricultural 
exhihi’i«>n  held.  Here  also  during  July 
and  August  'ill  lm  an  international  ox- 
hihition  of  sjmrts  and  travel.  Visitors  to 
Belgium  this  summer  may  attend  a 
world'-  fair.  Tourists  in  Germany  may 
all*  nd  at  Munich  the  musical  perfor- 
manei  -  giv<  n  in  o*’l<  hmtion  of  the  Wagnor 
centennial. 

Those  who 


Here  is  a  trunk  that 
must  stand  all  the 
H  jflM  hardships  of  travel 
for  5  years  or  you 
^et  a  new  one  free 

Accident — wreck— or  ctreleiintM  hold  no  (errors  for  an 
Indeftlructo  Trunk. 

Your  Indetlructo  it  guaranteed  for  5  years,  regardless 
of  what  happens  or  how  far  you  travel* 


YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
AGAINST  FIRE 
WRECK. COLLISION 
OR  CARELESSNESS 


isit  England  by  steamers 

binding  nt  Plymouth.  Fishguard,  or  Liver- 
p'-'d,  it  hy  <  'anndian  Northern  liners  land* 
inc  at  Bristol,  may  avail  themselves  of 
at  tract  i\.  i-uirs  offered  hy  the  Great  West- 
Ctn  Rai  -farting  from  all  four  of  theso 
I  .r’  wh*Ti-hy  the  passenger  who  desires 
t»>  -«  England  may  lwgin  his  tour  im- 
:*  ‘  tipon  landing,  instead  of  going 

• : i r- •  •  ■ ! '.  to  Endon  and  traversing  the 
.gain.  The  English  Lakes 


»  ml  il  r*tn»ri  cf  #rlr .  Wrtp»»dM4«f(Fi«eT^"»i*5-TfRf 

A  frank  tw,  rent.  »»  weak  *c4cy  aad  c**  1  rerA  B~k 

rt(i.  i  wll  tee  w  >«rvl  lk»l  tbr 

If  btiraoodo »  «£*  and  r*-*  m- 

woiaM  na»ao!~  *  as  «aMy.  tnr  k  t**. 

!  Tran  a*  ■****!  I  **  »  ibc  Trunk  k*  yx*  Ic 

lee  alwayv.  bmy  SOW. 

NATIONAL  VENEER  PRODUCTS  C0..S06  &*ic«  SL.  Mukawaka.  Id<L 
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SWITZERLAND.  THE  IDEAL  SUM 
MER  HOLIDAY  COUNTRY 


■JUO  Port  like  New 
^  Orleans  for  vivid,  ro¬ 
mantic  atmosphere — 

No  ocean  trip  tor  fascinutintf 
enjoyments  like  the  voyage 
there  from  New  York,  on 
luxurious  10v  000-ton 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 

traversing  balmy  seas  with 
charms  all  of  their  own  and 
the  golden  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

*40  *70  R,Tnd 


Choice  of  rail  lines 
if  desired.  Suites 
Hedroom  and  Hath 


L  H.  Nvttiftf .  General  PaurO|rr  Agent,  Roc»  13 

IIMlr******  >44  Bfoadwa?  1  Br#ad«av 

ctiiiMi  (fmkiui  4t )  imiMOifem 

New  York 


MAKES  ANY  BOAT  A  MOTOR  BOAT 


BATH  TUB 


PORTO 


region  is  made  accessible  by  lours  over 
(ho  Furness  Railway  and  steamers. 

A  trip  lo  Switzerland  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  profitably  through  to  Italy,  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  Gibraltar,  which  is 
a  convenient  point  of  departure  for  a 
rain  bio  through  Spain. 

The  longest  rail  trip  abroad  is  over 
(he  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  bookings 
for  which  can  bo  made  in  Now  York  through 
I  ho  International  Sleeping  Car  Company. 
Prom  Paris  radiate  many  European  rail 
lines,  among  the  longest  of  which  is  the 
system  of  the  Paris- Lyon-M&iiterranfe 
with  through  service  to  Italy. 


SWITZERLAND  is  "the  playground 
of  Europe."  The  expression  is  a 
familiar  one  to  all.  hut,  it  never  grows  stale 
or  old.  Those  who  have  once  tasted  the 
joys  of  a  summer  in  the  Alps  ean  not 
resist  the  spell  it  easts  upon  them.  With 
keen  anticipation  they  often  prepare  their 
plans  for  a  now  visit  and  an  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  innumerable  haunt*. 

While  the  avernge  visitor  is  first  of  all 
bent  on  sight-seeing,  there  are  others  who 
journey  to  the  Alps  for  a  complete  rest; 
others  agnin  are  mountaineering  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  lovers  of  outdoor  games  and 
sports.  Switzerland  can  satisfy  them  all. 
ller  scenie  beauty  and  her  historic  associa¬ 
tions  and  picturesque  old-world  corners 
delight  the  heart  of  the  tourist;  her  in¬ 
vigorating  climate  and  deliciously  pure 
mountain  air  make  strong  and  young  again 
the  weary.  A  glanco  only  at  the  summer 
programs  of  some  o  the  leading  re¬ 
sorts  indicates  that  diversions  of  the  great¬ 
est  and  latest  variety  have  been  provides! 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  tennis 
golf,  rowing,  sailing,  fishing,  nautical 
s|H»rts.  horse-racing,  aeroplane  flights,  etc. 
Resides  these  recreation  features  this  lum- 
mer  the  Passion  Play  of  Selzarh  will  be 
presented  during  June.  July,  August,  and 
September. 

Into  8wtt*eriail«t  radiate  the  chlrf  rati  lines  of 
France.  Germany,  and  Italy.  Through  her 
mountainous  domain  passe*  the  rail  highway  he 
twit'ii  IsMidon,  Flushing.  Paris.  Berlin,  nnd  Italy 
From  London  to  Bile  via  Diems'  and  Parts  the 
distance  Is  only  Ml  mile-,  or  llitlo  more  than  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  Buffalo.  From  Parts  to  Bftl* 
the  distance  l«  only  327  miles  Going  northward 
from  Rome  to  Lausanne  via  the  slmploo  It  Is 
only  &87  ml  tea.  From  Parts  to  Lucerne  Is  a  rid* 
or  only  10  >4  hours,  from  Bonn'  to  Lucerne  in 
hours.  The  chief  railway  system  of  Swltrerland 
U  the  Government-owned  Swiss  Federal  Railroads. 

Travel  In  Switzerland  has  been  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  those  who  can  devote  a  certain  length 
of  time  to  actual  sightseeing  will  find  It  to  their 
advantage  If  they  pun-Iia-.'  one  of  the  "abonne- 
inent"  tickets  lamed  for  periods  of  l.*»,  30.  and  45 
days,  at  the  remarkably  low  rate  or  $13.44. 
$23.10.  and  $2fl.H».  respectively.  These  tickets, 
hearing  the  photograph  of  the  holder  on  the  Inside 
cover  as  a  means  of  idrntltlratlon.  entitle  him  to  | 
an  unlimited  number  of  Journeys  on  the  prinrtpn 
railroad  lines  and  lake  -teamen.  Mountain  rail 
roads  which  are  not  Included  In  this  unlimlte.. 
travel  system  grunt  In  numerous  Instances  a 
certain  reduction  on  single  and  return  fairs 
A  tourist  ran  thus  make  one  resort  his  brad 
quarters  and  set  out  for  a  different  excursion  every 
day  until  hr  has  explored  that  particular  region. 
Then  he  can  proceed  to  another  section  of  th 
country,  and  without  a  continuous  change  of 
hotel-,  be  able  to  do  his  sightseeing  in  a  comfort 
able  and  economical  manner,  for  It  U  well  to  re 
memhor  that  most  of  the  Swiss  hotels  grant  th 
so-called  ”|>en.-lon  rate”  on  a  sojourn  lasting  a' 
least  5  days. 

Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Switzerland  an-: 
who  desire  to  plan  the  most  satisfactory'  tour  may 
receive  helpful  advice  by  consulting  the  Swiss 
Information  Bureau  in  New  York. 


*>14' h'*.  \\i;l  (Alf  VOU  /ftl 
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HOW  TO  PLAN  A  MOTOR-TRIP  ABROAD 


Author  of  "Seeing  Europe  by  Automobile,"  etc. 

IN  planning  a  motor-trip  in  Europe  the  he  is  a  nuisance.  On  a  four  months’  trip 
first  thing  to  decide  is  whether  to  take  covering  5.080  mile*  through  Franco,  Gor- 
your  own  automobile  or  to  rent  one  many,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  the  writer's 
abroad;  and  this  question  can  hardly  be  automobile  had  no  motor  trouble  of  any 

j  , _ • _ •  . _ _ .  ,  kind;  but  even  had  a  mechanic  s assistance 

decided  without  knowing  in  advanc*  what  ^  npodp<1  lhere  wa8  ReIdom  ft  Ijme  or  a 

countries  you  mean  to  tour,  and  how  long  p]lkCP  whereit  could  not  have  been  promptly 
your  trip  is  to  last.  On  a  short  tour  obtained.  Consequently,  being  fond  of 
through  a  country  like  France,  one  may  sitting  at  the  wheel — and  not  fond  of  hav- 
well  save  the  bother  of  boxing  and  shipping  inK  a  man  always  close  by  to  destroy 
one's  car  from  New  York.  For  as  a  rule  hi*  P^'acy.  the  writer  never  for  a  moment 


HAVATOnA-A  Ms.rlcu  lUrsn*  cigar,  panateb 
si  inch.  «*.  |  u  a  I  In  any  10  cent  cigar  you  "«f 
unoked.  Mm  per  hundred,  packed  50  in  a  bos. 

It  you  prefer  to  try  tample*  ftnt,  tend  ui  twenty 
rent*.  We'll  tend  you  a  tpecial  Intured  pari 
the  four  varletie*  of  ttogie*.  and  the  llavatofca  . 
Havana  cigar.  Abo  a  handy  leatheretta  pocket  pouch 
fur  your  otnglet,  and  an  interesting  booklet  on 
Wheeling  tiogiet. 

Rtftrmeti:  Amy  H'hntimf  Bmmt,  />■•’» 

ISENBERG  CIGAR  CO.,  Whaling ,  W.  V 

Air  Pr««i«r«  CAI 


a7>ar :  stipulated  number— usually  seventy-five  mittod  to  some  reliable  gnrngo  where 
or  eighty  a  day.  chauffeurs  looking  for  work  congregate. 

Now.  an  oasy-going  traveler  who  wants  and  in  this  way  you  will  likely  have  several 
BrmJ.tr "t,. 1  to  see  the  country  may  not  often  care  to  men  waiting  for  you  to  choose  from  na 
travel  much  more  than  eighty  mile*  a  day,  »oon  os  you  land  in  Europe, 
but  on  the  smooth  roads  of  France  many  Where  an  auto  mob  Uo  is  rented,  or  where 
motorists  may  go  much  farther— and  in  a  to  reign  chauffeur  is  employed,  the  agreo- 
that  event  the  cost  of  your  hired  machine  meat  should  not  only  be  in  writing,  it 
may  doublo  the  fixed  amount  of  the  daily  should  bo  drawn  by  a  competent  person, 
rental.  On  one  day's  run  (from  Grenoble  This  will  cost  a  fee.  but  it  will  bo  money 
to  Nice)  tho  writer  made  215  mile*,  and  well  spent,  as  without  an  explioit  agreo- 
during  his  four  months'  trip  runs  of  125  ment  disagreeable  and  oostly  disputes 
to  150  mile*  were  not  at  all  infrequent,  may  arise. 

Had  the  automobile  been  a  rented  one  tho  If  your  trip  is  to  cover  more  than  ono 
cost  on  those  long  runt  would  have  been  country  you  should  hasten  to  become  a 
as  much  as  forty  dollars  a  day;  as  it  was,  member  of  the  Touring  Club  do  Franoe. 
tho  only  additional  cost  of  making  a  long  To  join  requires  merely  an  application  by 
run  was  the  comparatively  trifling  expenso  letter,  or  in  person,  at  the  home  of  the 
of  extra  gasoline,  oil.  and  wear  on  tires,  club.  No.  67  Avenue  do  la  Grande  Amide, 
Boiling  the  whole  thing  down,  it  may  be  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  fee  of  $1.20. 
said  that  if  one’s  trip  is  to  extend  beyond  This  membership  entitle*  you  to  trip- 
tho  beaten  paths  of  France  and  Oerman.v,  tyqun  tor  whatever  countries  you  pur- 
or  if  it  is  to  last  longer  than  a  few  weeks,  pose  visiting,  and  the  importance  of  a 
]  it  will  be  more  economical  as  well  as  more  triptyque  will  bo  understood  t  he  first 
satisfactory  to  take  your  own  machine,  time  you  cross  a  frontier.  Tho  ordinary 
But  for  a  trip  of  not  more  than  a  few  weeks  motorist  is  detained  by  the  customs  officer 
in  countries  like  France  and  Germany,  a  for  several  hours  while  he  makes  an  in- 
1  decision  should  be  made  in  favor  of  rent-  ventory  of  his  car  and  assesses  tho  tariff, 
‘  ing  a  foreign  car.  which  must  bo  paid  in  money  of  the  coun- 

There  are  companies,  like  the  American  try  he  is  about  to  enter;  if  the  motorist 
Express  Company,  which  relievo  motorists  hasn't  any  money  of  that  country  so  much 
of  all  trouble  in  the  matter  of  shipping  the  worse  for  him;  ho  can  not  proceed 
their  automobile*  abroad;  you  deliver  your  until  ho  gets  that  |>articular  kind  of  money, 
car  to  tho  office  of  the  company  in  your  But  a  member  of  the  Touring  Club  do 
home  city,  and  for  a  stipulated  foe  it  is  France  shows  his  triptyque  to  tho  customs 
delivered  to  you  on  the  steamship  pier  officer  at  the  frontier;  that  official  sees  at  a 
of  whatever  foreign  city  you  decide  to  go  glance  that  tho  amount  of  tariff  duty  has 
to.  The  fee  for  this  service,  inclusive  of  all  been  deposited  with  the  Club  Treasurer  in 
expense  for  boxing,  freight  charges,  etc.,  Paris,  and  in  a  moment  the  motorist  is 
is  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  on  his  way  rejoicing.  In  visiting  tho 
hundred  dollars.  If  economy  be  an  object,  1X70  German-French  battlefields  between 
by  taking  a  little  trouble  this  expense  may  Mars-lo-Tour  and  Metz  the  writer  crossed 
be  considerably  lessened.  The  writer  got  the  German-French  frontier  half  a  dozen 
bis  30  h.-p.  Roadster  boxed  by  a  New  York  times  within  the  course  of  half  n  day. 
firm  on  Hudson  Street  for  $40.00;  to  haul  Without  the  Touring  Club's  triptyque 
the  boxed  car  to  the  French  Line  pier  each  crossing  would  have  meant  long  de¬ 
cost  $6.00;  the  freight  to  Havre  was  lay — as  it  was,  we  passed  book  and  forth 
$67.60 — thus  from  the  moment  the  auto-  without  even  stopping  our  motor, 
mobile  left  its  garage  in  New  York  until  Gasoline  is  to  be  had  in  all  towns  and 
it  stood  on  the  pier  in  Havre  ready  for  villages  and.  in  France,  even  on  the  road- 
travel  the  cost  was  $113.60.  side  at  peasants'  homes;  and  in  Germany 

To  the  man  who  likes  to  drive  his  own  and  Switzerland  the  motorist  is  seldom  far 
car  a  chauffeur  is  not  only  unnecessary,  from  gasoline.  In  many  parts  of  Austria 


SIMPLEX 


WtUrJVorluSjitim 

All  complete.  ready  to  inMal! 
WrtM  for  Irw  f4Uluftif  «ntl 

Tho  SlmpU.  Wtur  Work# 


Your  initial §  lettered  on  fre*. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  this  splendid.  service- 
aWr  waterproof  case,  which  will  hold  all  you  want 
to  carry. 

Don't  rpnd  a  Id  of  money  for  a  suit -raw  when 
thift  one  looks  ai  well  an*!  *iU  $errr  you  ar  well  a* 
a  raw  thjt  con$  fio  to  Sis.  Sold  only  by  mail 
direct  from  factory.  >end  Sa.on  in  currency  or  by 
po«t  office  or  exprr*t  money  order.  Personal  checks 
not  acceptable.  Specify  if  you  want  Men's  caw 
<8  inche*  deep)  or  Women's  caw  <6  inches  deep*. 
Remember,  your  money  bark  without  q  nibble  or 
question  if  you  are  not  saUdhcd.  Address  your 
order  and  send  money  to 

RES1STO  LUGGAGE  CO. 

Station  12.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 
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Family  Motor  Tour  Thresh  Ewopr. 

Mein*  to  I’an»- 

Mutor  !>»>••  in  EarfMd.] 

Wumui'n  WurU  Tour  *  •  Motor. 
Alrtad  in  b  Runabout. 


BitkrUnd.  LH . 

buiini,  L . 

IMloo.  J.  M . 

K-W,  IL  W . 

lUod.  A.  J.  *cd  F.  U 

Meriwether,  L. . 

Murphy.  T.  D . 


Briliak  Uuhaan  Bod  B >■»»•  from  * 

Thn«sh  the  French  IMn 
Motorias  Abroad. 

Hound  the  WorU  to  a  Motor  Car. 
W'instd  Wheels  in  Frenr*. 

Motor  Toon  in  Wake  aad  the  Border 
Counlira. 

En  Route:  B  .b-erripth*  Mtooobdr 
tour  throusb  nioe  couatrim  and  or*, 
nineteen  srral  pasn  o <  Europe. 
Throweli  Eeet  Anghs  in  a  Motor  Car. 
RibU*  Read.:  a  Motor  Tour  Abroad. 


rriinCto,  K.  C.... 
Frew  Ivey.  Frank.. 

Scarf  ogbo,  A . 

Shoemaker.  M.  M 
Su.rU,  Mrs.  K. . 


orfh  German  Lloyd 


OELRICHS&  CO.,  General  Agents.  5  Broadway.  New  York 


Viaewnt.  J.  E . 

Weed.  A.  T.  and  B.  R 


and  Italy,  however.  tt  is  not  always  to  be 
had,  consequently  in  such  regions  extra 
tins  of  the  indispensable  fluid  should  be 
wruwl  on  the  running  board.  In  Paris 
gasoline  costs  sixty  cents  a  gallon:  else¬ 
where  in  France  the  prices  range  from  thirty 
to  forty  cents.  It  is  about  the  same  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  but  in  Italy 
the  price  is  considerably  higher — from 
forty  to  sixty  cents  per  gallon.  At  this 
price,  if  one  has  a  big  six-cylinder  ear  the 
expense  for  gasoline  alone  will  run  up  to 
seven  or  eight  cents  a  mile,  or  some 
$17.00  for  a  run  like  that  from  Grenoble 
to  Nice.  On  that  same  215-mile  run  the 
writer's  four-cylinder  oar  consumed  only 
fifteen  gallons  of  gasoline  at  a  cost  of 
$<1.00.  Unless  the  motorist's  pocket-book 
is  unusually  large  he  may  well  hesitate 
l*efore  selecting  too  large  a  car  for  a 
foreign  tour.  Quito  apart  from  the  extra 
cost,  of  large  tires,  where  gasoline  costs 
more  than  either  wino  or  beer,  it  is  worth 
while  considering  whether  your  auto¬ 
mobile  will  run  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline,  or  whether  it  will  run 
only  seven  or  eight,  which  is  all  some  high- 
powered  sixes  are  able  to  make. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that 
the  total  exponso  incurred  by  the  writer 
on  account  of  his  automobile  on  a  four- 
months'  tour  through  Europe  was  $528.(17. 
This  covered  boxing,  ocean  freight  both 
ways,  repairs,  new  tires,  oil,  gasoline — in  a 
word,  every  expense  connected  with  the 
iiutomobilo ;  and  tho  distanoo  covered  was 
5,080  mil  os.  The  machine  was  a  30  h.-p. 
four-cylinder  roadster,  whioh  averaged 
thirteen  miles  to  tho  gallon  of  gasoline; 
os  this  i Deluded  trips  over  a  number  of 
mountains  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  it 
may  bo  considered  a  good  mileage  per 
gallon.  Certainly  a  big  six  would  have 
consumed  fully  twice  as  much  gasoline, 
besidoe  consuming  twice  os  much  money 
for  tiros.  Our  smaller  car  went  as  fast  as 
wo  oared  to  go;  it  went  anywhere  that  a 
larger  car  could  go— and  so,  not  possessing 
on  unduly  oxtended  hank  account,  we  think 
wo  wero  wise  in  selecting  the  smaller 
cor.  But  whether  one  chooses  a  big  or  a 
little  car,  and  whether  one  drives  or  hires 
a  chauffeur,  a  motor-trip  through  Europe 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  u  delightful  expe¬ 
rience.  Nearly  every  where  the  roads  are 
excellent,  and  quite  everywhere  the  mo¬ 
torist’s  eyes  will  rest  upon  scenes  that  are 
not  only  picturesquely  l>cuutiful.  but  that 
are  full  of  interest  beeuuso  they  are  con¬ 
nected  with  great  historical  episodes. 

EuiTOK’s  Note:  Simmt  iIowi  nol  penult  of 
giving  here  Itlncrarhw  of  motor-trip,  abroad  In 
Uroat  Hrttuln  and  on  the  Continent  many  delight¬ 
ful  trips  may  be  arranged.  Foreign  rood  maps 
may  be  pu relumed  front  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America.  New  York.  The  following  arr  among 
books  which  have  been  written  on  touring  abroad: 


LORADO 


And  none  of  us  ever  had  such  a  de¬ 
lightful  surprise — you  couldn't  fancy  with¬ 
out  being  here  how  there  could  be  so  much 

that  it  big  and  grand,  and  so  much  that  is 
softly  lovely  in  any  one  region  of  the  world. 
We  slipped  away  on  that  de  Luxe 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 


fo  Denver. 


— wo  morning  from  Chicago  lo  Do. 

Colorado  Spring e  and  Puoblo 

the  kind  of  train  that  first  makes  you  glad 
you're  going  and  then  glad  you  went  that 
way.  Think  of  this  magic  transformation  in 
a  day  I  That's  a  rhyme,  but  the  whole  alfair— 
dining  car,  music,  observation  car,  books  and 
beds  was  a*  smooth  and  pleasant  as  a  poem. 


"  7^s  Colorado  Flypr" 
orotf*  from  SiUmiU.  *  fed  other  splendidly  equipped. 
•  a*  dftUr  train*  via  K«xk  I  aland  l  ines  from  Cl»«a«u.  St. 

O  ty.  St  J  oar  pl>  Om.ha  and  Memphis 

Low  F. 


Omaha  and  Memplila 
Park  ftfed  the  Pacific  Coaat. 

i  Daily  Ju>*  1st  to  September  30th 

•  Colorado*'  a««f  "(’ »tf/»  Iks  Tuf  gar**##  Sky*' 

l  *****  Iks  wm  r  tUa*  l si  *w/  tsn.1  ikstm  $o  >»•. 

Tea/  life.,  t  is a  SaJU  .s  tot  urn.  Chicago*  IU. 
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(  Th.  Only  ShallaraA  Voyage) 

PAST,  movt  rutlul  and 


Canadian  Northern  Steamthip *.  Ltd. ,  Toronto,  Can 


'J7tm  */ant/  a/  £var>y*  Art*  fau/e 

is  the. only  line  passing  through 
this  famous  territory 

HERE  IS  EVERY  SUMMER  PLEASURE. 
COMFORTABLE  HOTELS  LOG  CABIN  COLCMES 
SUMMER  COTTAGES.  WOODS  AND  WATERS 
TEEMING  WITH  FISH  AND  GAME-MOTORING. 
GOLFING.  BATHING. TEN  NI&SWEET5MEU1NG 
ORCHARDS  AND  LEAFY  GROVES.  THE  DAYS  ARC 
BALMY. THE  NIGHTS  COOL  AND  SLEEP  ftCUCING 


The  Gulf  and  Newfoundland  I 

ll  you  nc  tleie  this  summer.  uU  l hr  I 

Buck  Diamond  Line 


\  M'UM  M^ing  be.lh 

her.  via  the 

RED  CROSS  LINE 


Publications  sent  free  on 

~l'.\v4tf/on  ZXu/S"/^  Sum rrr*r//on>+s~2 


I—  mi*  l«b  Nrw  Y«k  ;  «»•»>■  H.lif.i 
N...  Sc*U.  uA  SI.  J.W(,  N..I...O.ud 
Splendid  Fishing  and  Hunting 

.|— i..i»  tain  b-Mi.i  “atepauu' 


FlorU.I, 


A.  T.  WELDON 

Grir**.'  /*«»Ma|r»  Agent 

2  M.  St.  J.me.  St..  •  I 


DUNNING  TOURS 


bow*inc  a  co..  ij  b.u...  ru«.  n*>  York 

Ui )— i  i^i.m  .<•.! 


ORIENT 


By  Sen  from  Now  York 


Great  Western  Railway  of  England 


t  Mn.  Llbt.j 


NEW  JERSEY 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

I’ATKNTS  THAT  PRoTTCTANDPAV.  PA  I  >  N  I  S  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE 
— .1.  II..  III.  ,««<  irUiriu  •  I  Tt.  UN  I  l>.  Send  tkallli  lor  l(M  rri-ort  *»  li* 
. .  v., i,  .t.i.iv  tiUlDK  BOOK  and  WllAl 


EVANS  *  CO.  Walking 


murmy  to  contract 
It  tliir*  or  lour  mitldi 
>  appearance,  capati 
i  ana  upmita.  to 
h.  Stan  now  N 
irCtttarr.  Aiidre* 
wtatc  ularr  riwv 


AGENTS  WANTED 


LEN  BROS.,  I 


Kochtitn.  N.  V 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


Money.'*  Ail\ 
Patent  Attorne 


aemmta.  ram  I 


COINS.  STAMPS.  ETC 


LITERARY  NOTICES 


complete  at  oca  al 
Jf  uo  aoptovAl.  c.  t 
.?W.  Canada  f  1.5a 


IT  New  Oxford 


bo*- 


A» nUSi  Tkoi 
York  City. 


12,  WONDERFUL 


GRAND  CRUISE 

12  DAYSI 

*60  s-s  a 


*»*••*  iMltKt  ltolkk  1  T 

•  M  Khww  li  IKr  W-*M.  1  .. 

U»CI  UI  .Vtl/  er  HriUin  -I'Khr. 

Kitcley.Grti  Act  .Ml  l\h  Ave  .  NcwYoik 
H  Ua.  »  Adelaide  St.  K.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Classified 

Columns  | 

roil  BA I.VCt  AN  VIIKAI.  PAIOI 

l#*«U<1  l««  Him  IX*  1  Aft.  .»•  •  W«n  •— X  ilt  | 

Pallet  Hitfll.f  1.11(1  a.|  !•  gf  of  ClMtftt*  4*1  ■  *t»f  .  1 

i  liuwhnt  ftfcuw  f»al  •»««•  *t*  IirwMhwIuM 

.  *U*u#  M  !<»«*•  liltRfOiBl  r«f  »••*%*•* 

ulllA  ll*lr«M  •»»  k.  Ureter.  IUIUMP.  h. 

CANADA 

SASKATCHEWAN.  CANADA 

FOR  SALK-  Duet  Ufit*  wl**at  Urmt  and 
four  in  ill  uu<«  in  e.««y  pjYffientB;  ••  *tl  l»k< 
Iowa ;  T ilU  a uaraiitaed  by  1  roveranMAt;  xifr  , 
income  prixhicinc.  ..»*4***jbU*  L«ay«»nu 

creditors.  thiodv  ttomaor  fkrt.  and  pn*riu< 

Princeton 

in*  i>im*|yii%hable  t  rupa.  Pul  your  mv  .hi*.  1 
in  ko-.mJ  chvip  Uitd.  monthly  «»r  >r itjy.ind 

turret  and  uvi  comibUUwD.  ^  rite  for  . 
uiMioiUn 

HKNRY  W  NVKI.l»  uwner.  Alameda. Saak 

FLORIDA 

PhiUtlcIphu,  with  exprevs 
train  scr\‘icc. 

Rentals  SiUO  (o  S6000  a 
l  year.  Completely  fur-  | 

nished  homes  also  for  rent,  i 

SQUARE  DEALING  la  FLORIDA  Urro 

1 1 Lit  <*i«i  truck  Unde  ASM’KKU  by  tmUug 
UR  IM  PAR  I  IAL  mlunuation  bcNiui?  » 

Choke  properties  in  other  \ 
totalities  |«  sile  or  rent. 

represent  lU  PUKI.IC  Weal  horn* -tries  1 
in  heahhlul  mort  tuwn.  SeereUrr  Hoard  . 
of  Trade."  Oittift  Cove  S pnn*i.  Florida. 

fnrni-he<l  in  unfurni'hi-d 

WALTER  B.  HOWE 

PRINCETON.  N.  J. 

INVESTMENT  LANDS.  l>o  j«t«  t-uf 

PI  iml*  truii  t  ruck  or  I arm  l»od  on  new 
r.i  Ir  »id  m  Levy  County,  fltftpcr  acre  lot 

New  York  Office.  S6  C,d.,  Street 

tiutik  ule.  1  cfim  *  po«.sJ  investment* 

F.  L  ULNNkS.iaiuetvtlk,  Fla 

FOR  SALE 

s  1  1  flU  B  ans  %  •  lit  It  «|gni*  *  i  • 

*»  h  1  DRAN.OradelL  N-  J 

MARYLAND 

1  lie  .\lt.MM«»nt  ^|»rl»*i  f  ruit  l  irtu. 

r'i»*l’”-"ui.  nJ  ii»j  i  ca*  i  it*i  >  ivj  ii>  i  c  v 

ARIZONA 

^.i*r»v- V..n  •  •»|onii.t«.uj|  A*r.  A  TASK 

GEORGIA 

’  •  »4  *.  IU»\  ».  II  r  . 

DUB.  'Id. 

I’Ki  rr  i  w<m  ai*  m*  mu  ifrt  .n 

MISCELLANEOUS  FARMS 

TrawA  and  Resort  Directory  !ll  Travel  and  Resorr  Directory 


witzerland’s 

Famous  Resorts 


«’  rile  today  for  particulars  of  rates  and  i 
IOC  for  valuable  travel  guide  “  flow  lo  See  Gen 
and  Switzerland”— by  P.  G.  l.  tuiken.  who  tei 
and  lucidity  “what  to  acc  and  how  to  seen"— a  bo 
over  aoo  Illustration*. 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO..  O'— 

Ul  S.  CHARLES  ST.  PM.  TIMOR  I 


Berne  The  picturesque  Capital  of  Switzerland  will 
■  —  '  b®  the  cite  of  th® 

Swiss  National  Exhibition 

1914 

Fetfii’dmr  Information  a*J  aw-ft,  lo  oJJ«u  U  W 

'  |  ‘hi  in  Most  delightful  resort,  occupying  a  site  of  classic 
i  ■  ■  beauty  at  the  outlet  of  the  Kiver  Aar  Into  Lake 

Thun.  Unique  ancient  town  eight*.  Beautiful  shady  prom¬ 
enades  along  the  Aar  end  lake.  Delightful  carriage  and 
motor  drive*.  In  cloeeet  vicinity  of  the  Bernese  Alp®. 

Far  fall  htfoeM*  end  Iflw fretaf  ertur  apply  lo  odd™  UU m< 

Interlaken  Oberland)  between  the  Lakes 

■  ■  —  of  Thun  an  linen*.  Tho  favorite  resort 

of  Americana.  At  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau.  Starting-point 
for  all  the  famous  excursions  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Golf 
Links.  Magnificent  Kirsaal  with  splendid  orchestra.  Lawn 
Tennis,  Rowing  Pishing. 


THE  PICTURESQUE 


FESTIVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 


a»Pt ,  to  odd**,  boh* 

Bernese  Oberland  Murre*.  MM  feet;  Wengernalp-\ 

SchMdagg, 6770  feat:  ScbynlaePIstt*. 
Railway*  in  lb*  i.aion  of  th.  fee*.  8*heldegg  •  Klimei  Jung • 

jL«,fr*«  (raujoch,  II.4SI  leet.  Leading  to  the 

Colirctiv.  •■cuition  ticket*  et  a'plija  re*ort#  ol  Murr.n, 

reduced  pi  tie*.  Orlndelwald,Wang«n,BrelUauen«n. 

For  f.Ht*,  Informottoo  and 

Baden  (near  Zurich).  Hot  Sulphur  Spring*  118° 

Great  success  in  treatment  of  Gout,  Rheu¬ 
matism.  8ciarica.  etc.  Kursesl  with  large  park,  Orchestra, 
Theatre.  I, 

_ Fmfath*  and  to  addrom  btlo » 

I  ..  .  .  k  Pull  particular*  of  an  oRVcIal  character  about 

Hotel  I  Motela  In  all  pa.ta  of  hwti.erl.nd  will  be. 
Tariff*  I  found  loth#  well-known  ’  Hotel  Guide  of  L 
I  1  anfTl  |  Swit.erland.-mjtdlllon.iu.tout,  M 

Fm  ea  *.«*•/ aee*  -*en  er  /  0c.  *.o.far»  f 


pOfldllkC  Ucm«ada. 

THU  U  the  year  to  title  Holland! 
ill  pnrllniUra  lw  of  ch err*  from 
:itl  Information  Ortic*. 

4S  I-  VuufUHlt.  TbtQI 


Summer  Vacation 
Sea  Trip 

7  days  at  era. 

3  day.  on  nhorr. 

*92-50 

Covering  all  exptnm  fi*r  trip, 
including  hottflt,  etc. 

Hew  York  lo  Haiana  and  Return 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


Writ! 


HEW  YORK  .ad  CUB*  MAIL  S.  S.  CO 


VACATION 

CRUISES 


South  Sea  Islands 

New  Aaiiliary  Yacht  On T~» »NN 
McCOY  BROS,  Dayton*.  Fla. 


PANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA.  HATII.  COLOMBIA. 
COSTA  RICA.  NICARAGUA. 
by-PRINZ"  and  other 
etc* met*  ol  our 
ATLAS  SERVICE 


^  «k  ntuafed  oo  the  toe  of  the  ^ 

Paris-Lyon-Mediterran§e 

iFraace'a  Create,!  Railway  A 

Mountain  scenery,  lakes,  W 
quaint  cities,  fashionable  re-  « 
sort*.  Sunshine  and  flower*  id 
in  winter,  mow  and  ice  in  R 
cummer,  are  within  reach  of  W 
A  the  traveler  by  the  famous  A 

fei  P.-L.-M.  n 

Y  RAIL  md  AUTOMOBILE  Y 
A  UNES  A 

if  Do  not  fail  to  take  the  trip  U 
j*  over  the  : 

Q  ROUTE  its  ALPES  fl 

fj  the  mort  beautiful  motor  trip  W 
Y  in  the  world.  A 

rt  Dracrlptirr  pampUtU  «nopi  ll 


TOURS 


MAINE 


GENERAL  EUROPEAN  TOURS. 
BRITISH  ISLES.  RUSSIA  and  BAL¬ 
KAN  STATES.  ITALY.  NORWAY 
and  NORTH  C  AP E.  SWITZER¬ 
LAND  and  TYROL.  Departing  June 
and  July. 

A  ITOMOBI  I.E  TOI  RS 
Through  the  rr.ott  pict»irc*ii*«  partf 
of  K ii rope*.  Seven  tours  leaving  June 
and  July. 

ROUND  th*  WORLD.  Five  Tour*.  Five 
Month*  toWar  in  length.  July  to  Dec. 
PACIFIC  COAST  Tuurt  frequently. 
H’AhA  hcckUt  m,iy  a*# j tnJ jtu  9 

HiiwiiioimI  A  %%  lift  com  I*  Co. 


ARGYLE  INN 


bummer  cnuiixB 

To  the  LAND  OK  TH K  MID* 
NIGHT  HUN 

iOOTLAHD.ORKHEY  A  FAROS 
XBLAXD9,  ICS  LA  HD.  BPITX- 
BKROLIt.  NORTH  MM, 
HORWAT 

Frna  II Rmitorir. tin rlne  JTIfS, 
JULT  ri!  AroUBT.  b I  8.8- 
VILTORI4  M’lHK  R  A  MB- 
MAltUK  A  S  H .  MKTKOK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Throufh  the  Panama  Canal 

Bj  Tw»n-*ore»  8.  8  "C'Jm- 
Ii ttrf, **  Nf,  York  Jan- 

u.r.  r. ib  ttiv 

135  days — $900.00  aid  up 


LONDON  HOTEL 


Attractive  Tripe  at  Mederat*  Ceet 
KfBcicnt  maDarcroent.  Small  par 
Pmn§!on  Tour n  S27S.OO  ipwit 
Round  the  World — Not.,  Jab..  I 
THE  PILGRIM  TOPICS 
W6  Washinttoo  St .  tovtuxx 
Raymond  A  Whitcomb  Co  Art 


LANGHAM  HOTEL 


WritefBrfaH  in'^rmetlriQ 
HAMBURG- AMERICAN  LINE 
41-44  BfMtlwa*  •  Feck 

Boston.  Khila<1fl|ihla 
h  Pituborrb.  Chimuo  i 

Han  FfNOflioo 


ANb 
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Practical,  Portable 

Ty  pewriter 


MOTORCYCLE  TRIPS 


VACATION  trips  by  i 
so  many  delightful  | 
this  method  of  touring  is  ( 
in  popularity.  It  is  do  1* 
to  jfo  alone  if  companion 
The  single-seated  motoreyc 
ard  make  may  I**  equip| 


o&uhilitips  that 
rro^ing  rapidly 
>nger  uw^^ssarv 
ship  is  desired. 
If  of  any  stand- 
with  either 


Fot  Motor  Boat  Out  tog 


Big  Appetites 

Thank  These  Baskets 


c**e  amtmmodsling  aoulbir  rider. 

In  no  ottu-r  self-propelled  vehicle  in  no 
much  power  ooinprvst  in  so  small  a 
space.  In  its  application  to  these  vehicles, 
the  gas-engine  has  made  it  possible  to  get  a 
maximum  of  motive  power  iuto  a  minimum 
of  apace.  The  motorcycle  has  been  per¬ 
fected  so  highly  that  machine*  of  standard 
makes  are  as  dependable  as  llrst-class  auto¬ 
mobile*. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  motor  vehicle.  Kxpenditure* 
for  gasoline,  lubrica ting-oil.  and  tin*  up¬ 
keep.  while  touring,  an*  almost  absurdly 


A  small  piece  of  glSm  J 
ice  in  a  Hawkeye  tg' 
Refrigerator  Bas-  /"**■».,  II 
ket  keeps  lunch  /  AL 
and  bottles  Ml 

cool  all 
day.  You 

may  now  t^T 

serve  your 

own  home-  /  / 

p  re  par  ed  1\.  v 

,'""1 ,l"-  L 

glorious  out-  \  ;/w 
of- doors  at  P~-L0W 

any  time  on  your  motor  boat 
or  auto  trip,  and  have  drinks 
ice-cold  on  the  hottest  day! 

Don't  lunch  at  doubtful  road 
houses!  Don’t  carry  food  in  baskets 
that  collect  dust,  germs  and  insects! 
You  can  buy  one  of  these  modern 
Refrigerator  Baskets  at  small  cost- 
prices  as  low  as  $4.  I  )oubles  the  joy 
of  your  outing.  Free  Booklet  tells 
all  you  want  to  know  about  out- 


oa  I  he  North  Shore  i  In 
the  central!  arm  in  a  •ac¬ 
tion.  or  along  the  Croat 
South  Bay  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean. 

Over  300  reeorla  lo 


to  ftl  any  pockelbooh. 
IDEAL  CONDITIONS 
FOR  FISHING.  SAIL- 
INC.  CANOEING. 
MOTORBOATING. 
GOLFING.  SURF 
AND  STILL  WATEK 
BATHING.  AND  TEN- 


buoyancy.  a  thrill  of  freedom,  somewhat 
akin  to  that  felt  by  aviator*.  Over  fair 
road*  and  in  favornMu  weather,  motor¬ 
cycle  tourist*  are  able  lo  average  easily 
100  mile*  a  day  without  unduo  6pt«‘ding 


\  writer 
wo  year* 


i  notablt 
to-day  t 


fkrititt  1 1  T)(#vnlsr.  II**  Ulh  I  wtilury  fhsrrsl.  VftUl 
•iKmiuk  UIu**  Bsli*lwo.*ru*s.  Vlitm# 
•ntn*.  tteiiiUrd  ke;U»*rtt  »4  cburmrtrr*.  I  mmMII 
Iriwr  »wi  tfsi  (*rW-oib*r*  h*v*  i:»  ft.  f?ot 

Ikbuett  •implicit  y  II  non  «lur.M<«.  lower 

Italll  In  the*  fl li OH  KllU'tt* 
^iFi  *lIT7K  *  »•*»•*  Hllllif  lUrhlB*  tmeiort. 
'  X  ix*ubib't  r*m*4Ui*  u#r.  M  M  I. 

I  M*n««f.s  IllftPli^.  VNs.lfM 

r i ir»l>  or  o»»ra*l  pkIaI  Oui 

***  l*y  |*rv«l  |h**i.  Hrrvl 

.  I  f  -r  CUIOft  *rn!  •  l*uk  sj. 

T*^J  Rv  *uluf  ».ft*rf'*#  $ 'larmelmi. 

f  Agent*  wanted 

?  A  T .  BENNETT  TYrEWRITM  CO 


KauKev/e 
Refrigerator  Basket 

Tho  Hawkey*  "Tonneau  *  Basket  - 


The  Hnwkeye  Fitted  Lunch  Basket 


.\  Write! 


HOTEL  TADOUSAC 
TfeJotmc.  F.  O- 

mn.IMil.ru  4 


Hswkryv  Filled 

tllfk  Bwlft 


I  he  Burlington  Basket  Co 


RICHELIEU  &  ONTARIO 

NAVIGATION  CO. 

LIMITED 
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PACKARD  SERVICE 

The  car  best  able  to  care  for  itself 
is  cared  for  by  the  best  service 

Packard  service  means  ability  plus  willingness  to  serve.  Every 
Packard  owner  commands  free  of  charge  the  services  of  a 
technical  expert  in  inspecting  his  car  and  making  minor 
adjustments.  Packard  dealers  take  the  initiative  in  keeping 
cars  running  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their  owners. 

Each  dealer  carries  a  carefully  selected  line  of  parts  in  stock 
and  maintains  a  service  department  with  all  facilities  for  keep¬ 
ing  Packard  cars  and  trucks  at  their  high  point  of  efficiency. 

For  Packard  owners  who  tour  abroad,  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company  of  Paris  maintains  a  complete  service  depot  at  No.  5 
Rue  Newton,  Paris. 

In  all  Packard  establishments  the  same  consideration  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  Packard  owner  regardless  of  his  place  of 
residence  or  where  he  purchased  the  car. 

Packard  service  follows  the  can— one  of  the  reasons  why  a 
Packard  “38”  or  a  Packard  “48”  bought  this  year  will  have  a 
higher  relative  cash  value  next  year  or  five  years  hence  than 
any  other  car  purchased  at  the  same  time. 

Ask  the  man  who  owns  one 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 


The  Phartom 
Runabout 


m 


m 
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The  mod  valued  powwion  of  many  a  man  today  i»  the  Elgin  Watch 
his  lather  carried  and  passed  on  to  him.  There  is  no  finer  heirloom  — 
no  greater  inspiration  to  punctuality,  faithfulness  and  trustworthiness— 
for  the  Elgin  typifies  all  these  things  to  the  highest  degree.  The  watch 
here  pictured  is  the  latest  Elgin  model — a  mand 
of  precision  and  beauty.  It  is  the  ff  M 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


Marriage 

Depends 
1  y  cm  a  Know  I* 
ll»e  whole  truth 


metric  Regulator.  CoropenMtmg  Balance  and  . 
Double  Roller  Escapement.  AdjuKed  and  cawd 
at  I  lie  Elgin  factory.  Solid  gold  or  25-yea » 
Tilled  cases. 

40,000  leading  jewelers-  -EJgineen.  maxers  ol 
watcbciaTt  in  every  town  and  my  dbplay. 
endorse  and  lell  Lord  Elgin.  Examine  it  at  your 
local  Elgineer's. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO 
Elgin,  in. 


irdintry  everyday 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION:  (Cam. need* 

Wasteful  Electric  Fans . 

A  Submarine  Sled  . 

An  Ultra-violet  Detective  . 

Greek  &a  a  Scientific  8tudy  . 

Doom  of  Harvard's  Elms  . 


The  ’Frieco  Failure . 

Muttering*  of  a  "Silent  Panic  " 

Lending  Huerta  Money . 

Doubts  about  the  Postal  Surplus 
Shearing  Patent  Privileges  .  . 
Mr.  Rooeevelt'a  Vindication  .  .  . 
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A  New  Balkan  8torm-cloud  .  .  . 

Bulgaria's  Waste  of  Life . 

Turkey’s  Salvation  in  America  . 
Japan's  View  of  the  "  White  Peri 
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u  Phridlppldea.  the  Greek  courier  who  ran  from  Athena  to  Sparta,  about  150 
Ilia  the  newa-brlngcr.  The  painting  U  the  work  of  Mr.  Harold  Nelson. 
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Learn  the 
p*  Truth 

V  Ignorance  of  the  law.  of  life  hoa 
led  to  very  aerioua  misfortunes.— 
v  and  the  dissipation  of  thia  Isnor- 
_  ante  will  rrault  In  truer  mo.lr.iy. 

W  l<taA  disease  and  a  happier  and 
po*1™  purer  aoclety. 

The  Education  of  Sex 

A  Digest  from  the  Writings  of 
DR.  JOHN  COWAN 
and  other  Kmloent  Authorities 
Contains  25  Chapters,  Illustrations. 
The  iuh/t.i  mittftr  ef  low  Chafttn  ii 
The  True  aod  Pal**  Object*  In  Marrying. 
Who  Should  and  Who  Should  Not  Marry. 
How  to  Select  a  Husband  or  Wife. 

How  to  Obtain  Perfect  Offspring. 
Pregnancy  andrLabot. 

Labor  and  Nursing. 

Anatomy  aod  Phvelology. 

How  to  Insure  Marital  Happineaa  and 
Other  Important  Chapters. 

The  Education  ol  Sea  hoa  the  endorsement  of 
leading  1‘nlveraltiea.  College. .  School..  Kmlnent 
Mate. men  and  P readier*  and  I’rofruora  through* 
out  the  country, 

Writt  for  B-wkUi  and  Endourm/ntt, 

GRfiVIC  PUB.  C0.Ds:«!£,.,v?.'' 


RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE: 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY: 


FOREIGN  COMMENT: 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION: 


A  World  Without  End . 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours  . 

Scientific  Democracy  . 

A  Oatre  to  Find  Poison  In  ths  Air 


A  Peace  Book  Suppreet  by  the  Kaieer 
What  Xe  Needed  for  Novel-Writing  . 
The  Poet  Laureate . 


The  Problem  of  Billy  Sunday 
The  "Heresy”  of  Union  Seminary 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Not  a  Petty  Saving 


Don’t  think  that  Goodyears  won 
their  place  through  any  petty  savings. 

They  were  once  in  bottom  place. 
Today  they  outsell,  by  long  odds,  all 
other  tires  in  the  world. 

They  have  leaped  to  leadership.  The 


Goodyear  demand  has  come  like  an 
avalanche. 

Last  year’s  sales  by  far  exceeded 
our  previous  12  years  put  together. 

It  took  a  vast,  compelling  reason  to 
bring  this  change  about. 


Two  Big  Savings 

The  No- Rim-Cut  tire — which 
\ve  control-revolutionized  con¬ 
ditions. 

Al>out  one  in  four  of  all  old- 
type  tires  were  wrecked  by  rim- 
cut  ruin.  The  No- Rim-Cut  tire 
wiped  out  that  loss  completely. 

Then  the  oversize  we  gave 
this  tire  added  10  per  cent  to 
the  air  capacity.  And  that,  with 
the  average  car,  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  alone  vastly 
altered  the  cost  of  tire  upkeep. 

Other  Savings 

Then,  year  after  year,  we  have 
spent  fortunes  on  re¬ 
search  and  experi- 
ment. 


That  department 
now  costs  us  }  1 00,000 
yearly.  And  there 
scores  of  our  experts 
work  all  the  time, 
seeking  ways  to  better 
tires. 

They  test  the  tires 


by  metered  mileage — test  every 
new  idea.  Night  and  day,  four 
tires  at  a  time  are  l>eing  worn  out 

in  our  factory. 

• 

It  was  thus  we  learned,  in  the 
course  of  years,  how  to  give  you 
Goodyear  mileage. 

The  Meter.  Tell 

Bear  in  mind  that  meters  are 
now  used  on  countless  cars. 
Men  know  which  tire  is  best. 

The  time  is  past  when  users 
depend  on  makers’  claims. 

They  measure  mileage,  watch 
their  tire  upkeep.  And  they 
tell  their  results  to  others. 

Over  two  million  Goodvear 


tires  have  gone  out  to  meet 
these  tests.  And  Goodyear  sales 
have  doubled  over  and  over  as 
men  proved  out  the  tires. 


Judge  by  This 

Judge  Goodyear  tires  by  the 
final  verdict  of  the  legions  of 
men  who  have  used  them. 

You  can  see  the  No-Rim-Cut 
feature — the  oversize  feature. 
But  the  main  fact  lies  in  their 
records. 

Motor  car  makers  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  890, 680  Goodyears  to 
l>c  used  on  new  cars  this  year. 
And  our  demand  from  users  is 
tw  ice  as  large  as  last  year. 

__  The  savings  which 
did  that  are  bound  to 
win  you  when  you 
make  one  test. 


AKRON  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


•  Write  for  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tell*  all 
known  way*  to  economize 
on  tire*. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencie.  in  103  Principal  Citie.  More  Service  Station.  Than  Any  Other  Tire 


We  Make  Ail  Kind,  of  Rubber  Tire..  Tit 
Miia  Caa«Ji*»  Office.  Toronto.  Ont.-Cen. 


ccruorit.  and  Repair  Outfit. 
Feet ocr.  BowmaacilU.  Oot. 
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French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian 


Language -Phone  Method 


Tk  literary  Digest 


tiding  la«  Srbool 
In  Correspond*  net 
instruction 

Fat.  1802 


If  v>.  The  Preparation 
of  Manuscripts  for  the 
Printer  will  show  yon 


Do  You 
Write  ? 


^  GEORGE E 
DAWSON.  Ph  D. 


fhe  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 


BE  A  LAWYER 


Study  at  Home 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


GASOLINE 

costs  227%  more  today 
than  it  did  two  years  ago 

But  don’t  let  that  bother 
you— read  MOTOR  AGE 

A  recent  issue  of  MOTOR 
AGE  pointed  the  way  tq 
save  money  on  gasoline, 
to  cut  down  tire  expense,  to 
avoid  repair  hills,  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  chance  of  accident. 


It  also  gave  the  illustrated  motor¬ 
ing  news  of  the  week,  gave  the 
routes  and  descriptions  of  several 
tours,  and  furnished  a  complete 
and  dependable  advertising  di¬ 
rectory  of  the  motoring  world. 

All  this  was  in  one  issue,  and 
MOTOR  AGE  is  issued  fifty-two 
times  a  year. 

MOTOR  AGE  can  save  you 
money,  can  add  to  your 
motoring  enjoyment. 

The  price  per  copy  is  io  cents. 
Mur  to  give  you  the  chance  to 
prove  the  value  of  MO  I  OR 
AGE,  «r  will  stud  it  all  through  the 
months  of  July,. luguJt,  Sr f>,  ' 


If  you  wish  your  investment  of 
from  £iooo  to  £5000  in  a  motor 
car  to  bring  you  maximum  returns 
in  enjot  men*  and  efhcicncv  --use 


AotorAge 


The  Car  Owner**  Weeklj 


$1.80  worth  of  MOTOR  AGE  for  $1.00 


lope-el  U  the  boy', 
k  of  ihf  world.  citl>er 
I  m  lollu, or  banneu  A  Uitf.  •> nuuilxiic.  effxicr.t  faculty, 
arc) ally  *c!«ud  pupils  id  hljb  character,  adrijuata  couip- 
|  mat-t.  arrfully  Mjpmixi!  athletic*,  military  diadpllot. 
beautiful  locauou.  F ur  catalogue,  addict* 

Rev.  T  H  Laopoir,  A  M..  D.D..  Prim 
Col.  T.  I).  Lamkih,  Commandant. 

|ll.rn»li.»  N-ON-I  IIE  |lm.AU**k.  N.  J. 


Europe  lor  Girls 

The  Thompaon-Baldataeroni  School 

Siirmi,  uh..!c  Khool  )'•'.>)  nbtuud  in  etuefy  and  travel. 
1  itb  year.  Laual  tasnefc  Ortobcr  tailing  a  Ith  PiinapaU. 

mS.HEim  T.SCOTT  >a«r.ta.T.lHC«*r*IA...Daw..N  H. 

MADAME  JEAN  MARTY’S 
FRENCH  FAMILY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

163  Am,-.  Vic  toe  Hugo.  Pari*.  Franca 

F..r  imuUn  app.y  ST*  Weitem  Avcnur.  Albany,  N.  V, 

Fut.kargk.  Fa  Woo«lai<l  load 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN 

Mlh)  elective  courtot  IcuaUIpv  tu  degree*.  Special 

1>11. WORTH  HAl  L,i  preparatory  *ch»»ol  for  board  - 
I  iVkff  an d  *1a\  ttudcnU  which  preptic*  i or  aJl  college* 
and  full  4  ertlfu Ate  right*. 

_ I  1  •  fail  Urm  §*p*w*bor  im.  ms 

I  Adaics*  lot  literature  ur  further  information 

IN.  U .  »4b4m|,  rrMldnt 

CH  ILDREN^PRETARDED^ENTALITY 

}&>/  Had  Avenue,  St,  Lon*.  Mo. 

.  _  _ _ -  —  _  - 

hat  conducted  ■  (diool  »et»i.  e  in  the  in*  ||  St  AndrCW’S  SChOOl 
trrnt  of  it*  ftulHcribctc.  HunJinii  of 
pfoiilc  luce  found  Mtulactory  N'hooli  in 
this  way,  Mel  luif  written  ut  letter*  of 
appreciation. 

If  y«ni  arc  Utking  for  a  private  m  h«x»)  or 
oilligr  Jo  not  hrciute  to  ciilot  our  *crr- 
ICC.  Simjdv  write  tu  a  letter  suting  the 
kind  of  *4  h«Hil  «le«ireJ,  location  preferred 
and  prise  of  tuitiiti  >ouarc  Milling  to  pay. 

In  reply  we  will  iiimc  you  itniM 
and  without  fee  now  s>r  Ltrr. 

AJJreu  the  School  Bureau 
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filmKurif  Country' c 


COLLEGE 

CONSERVATORY 


BRENAU 


BELMONT  SCHOOL 

(For  Boys) 

BELMONT,  CALIFORNIA 
25  Miles  Soulti  of 


Frmaelseo 

Prepares  boy*  for  the  best  colleges  and  xhooU  o f 
Engineering. 

Write  to  the  Secretary  of  Department  C  for  CaU 
loguc  giving  detailed  information. 

W.T.  KKID.  HrHilmwtrr 
GILBKHT  N.  1IK1N  K.  As  t  llradmMtrr 


Emma  Willard  School 


N*w  TOM.  Dobbt  Ferry -an-Badaoe. 

Mackenzie  School 

PvftkNrMlUin  of  mo  In »•  for  colWg*.  tfthalral  erbonU. 
hlgtier  t»usnr««  career «.  Catalogue  an.l  illu«tr«t*d  buokWc* 
upou  rcquiat.  Jamu  O.  Mace  inn.  Ph.D..  Inmwr 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 


Massawippi  Summer  School 

North  Hatley,  Que.,  B^WSttSSU 

oiler*  4  unique  opportunity  to  Mud/Spnn* 

Orrek.  Ulln.  Mathematic*.  tUcmeniary 
I.ow  and  I 'Ian  o<  playing. 

Preparatory  Department  baa  barn  moat 
■uceetoful  In  preparing  boya  and  girla  for 
achool  and  college  entrance  examination*. 
Foe  iUuat rated  booklet  addreaa 

Dr.  C.  U.  Clarlt.  Tala  P.O.,  N..  Har-.Ca-. 


Castle  Heights 


Mor,*n  Park  Academy 

l«r  rlar»rt«f  U>4ta#.  A  i 

ihrxa.fE  Btra.»al  NVM— .  far  C^V 
lalwi  -  »E  mJn+rj  (at 


ST.  REGIS  CAMP  FOR  BOYS 

IN  TIIK  A  1>I  ICON  D  \<  KS 

Combining  pleAturc  and  *tudy  for  rcftiwd  boys.  All  tutoring 
Iw  1.4  ml  4 ml  wilir  sports,  JUS  covert  *11 
Experienced  instructor*. 

P.  K.  LANDON.  A.M..  M  .D..  LL.D.,  SsriDtcLakr.N  Y. 


fAMP  WONPOSET 

^  boys*  CAMP  100  mil**  m 


THE  LAKE  ERIE  BOYS'  CAMPS-WAH-PE-TON 

on  Lake  Erie,  nearest  town  <A»ht*hul*.  O.)  «t  mil**.  Ideml 
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THE  ’FRISCO  FAILURE 


THK  FIRST  important  railway  bankruptcy  of  the  year, 
the  largest  mishap  of  that  kind,  a*  Hraditrtel’a  points 
out,  "sinew  tho  Waba*h  Railway  wan  placed  in  tho 
hands  of  receivers,"  at  once  bring*  up  two  queations:  Why  did 
it  happen?  and  What  does  it  mean?  Officials  of  the  bankrupt 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  are  not  taking  the  public  very  fully 
into  their  confidence.  They  speak  of  tho 
increased  costs  of  operation  coupled  with 
tho  inability  to  raise  freight  rate*,  of  flood 
losses,  of  hampering  governmental  restric¬ 
tions.  But  why,  ask  editorial  critics,  aware 
that  other  roads  are  weathering  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  was  this  great  system  unable  to  And 
credit  to  enable  it  to  meet  a  few  con>|>ara- 
tivoly  small  note*?  The  New  York  Times 
AnnalitU  bluntly  answers  that  tho  the  roads 
have  "many  serious  problems,"  everybody 
knows  “that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  St.  Ix»uis 
and  San  Francisco  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  for  many  years  been  notoriously 
the  worst  financed  big  railroad  in  this 
country." 

But  this  again  sets  the  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican  to  wondering  whether  tho  present 
stringency  of  credit,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  bo  a  feature  of  the  business  situation. 

"may  not  uncover  other  weak  spot*  in  the 
finances  of  the  American  railroad  systems." 

Tho  Kansas  City  Star  sees  danger  in  tho 
complicated  finances  of  the  roads. —"they 
have  too  many  subsidiary  corporations,  and 
there  is  too  much  temporary  financing.” 

Yot  The  Republican,  in  common  with  most 
of  those  who  have  been  watching  and 
commenting  on  market  conditions,  finds 
it  "encouraging  that  in  the  days  following 

tho  'Frisco  affair,  stock-market  trading  revealed  no  special 
danger-points  in  the  list." 

The  daily  and  weekly  papers  which  specialize  in  financial 
affairs  do  not  seem  for  the  most  part  to  regard  the  'Frisco 
failure  as  tho  cause  of  tho  subsequent  slump  in  securities. 


nor  do  they  think  it  a  portent  of  ooraing  disaster.  In  France, 
where  a  'Frisco  bond  issue  was  successfully  floated  in  April, 
the  news  of  tho  receivership  has  incensed  security-holders, 
and  several  journal*  have  made  the  incident  a  text  for  caustic 
remarks  about  American  business  morals.  In  New  York,  one 
writer  connected  with  The  Journal  of  Commerce  docs  see  in 
the  'Frisco  bankruptcy  additional  evidence 
"of  the  importance  of  two  underlying  fac¬ 
tor*  in  the  market.”  which,  in  his  opinion, 
are  driving  "the  weaker  elans"  of  railroads 
to  deepair.  First  of  these,  he  says,  "is  the 
scarcity  of  funds  for  invest  men  l;  second, 
the  inability  of  railroads  to  mako  sufficient 
money  to  adequately  protect  their  credit 
unless  they  are  parmitted  to  charge  profitable 
rate*  for  the  transportation  of  inorchundisu.” 
That  this  great  system,  with  7,520  miles  of 
road,  extending  from  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago,  through  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma.  Illinois.  Kansas,  Tennessee.  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Alabama,  and  Texas,  should  not  bo 
able  to  secure  funds  to  meet  maturing  notes 
amounting  to 82.250.000" is  remarkable."  wo 
read  further  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce;  and 
"that  its  banker*  should  express  surprize  is 
even  more  remarkable,  for  they  certainly 
must  have  boon  importuned  to  furnish  this 
small  sum." 

"The  entire  trouble,  however,  appears  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  fact  that  the  company 
was  unable  to  obtain  its  necessary  capital 
at  all.  It  could  not  sell  shares  at  any  price 
because  it  could  not  pay  dividends.  Laltor 
ha*  been  continuously  adding  to  its  burden, 
taxi-*  have  been  increased,  the  cost  of  every¬ 
thing  entering  into  the  building,  upkeep, 
repairing,  and  operating  of  its  lines  has  ex¬ 
panded.  But  when  it  attempted  to  improve  its  revenues  the 

Government  arbitrarily  slept  in  with  'thou  shalt  not.’ . 

"Whether  the  receivership  for  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
road  will  prove  an  object-lesson  to  the  Government  and  l»e  a 
blessing  in  disguise  remains  to  be  seen.  At  present  the  weaker 
class  of  our  transportation  lines  are  in  despair.  Their  crodit 
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is  gone,  and  hankers,  where  they  are  making  loans  at  all.  are 
taking  full  advantage  of  obvious  necessities.  A  well-known 
financial  authority,  discussing  this  phase  of  the  situation  yester- 
day.  declared  that  there  must  be  a  prompt  turn  about  to  the 
(iovernment's  attitude  toward  the  railroads  or.  in  his  opinion, 
the  country  would  see  a  series  of  railroad  receiverships  similar 
to  that  exjHiieneed  in  1893.  Some  railroads  ean  not  get  money 
at  any  price,  one  large  system  having,  for 
instance,  been  refused  accommodation  on 
short-term  notes  at  a  rate,  including  the 
discount  us  well  as  interest,  that  was  a  start¬ 
ling  revelation  of  its  real  condition.  L’ulesa 
the  transportation  lines  are  permitted  to 
charge  profitable  rates  they  must  go  into 
bankruptcy.  With  New  York  Central  sell¬ 
ing  below  par  and  Pennsylvania  down  to 
107,  what  chance,  the  authority  in  question 
asked,  had  weaker  roads  to  put  out  new  share 
capital  or  any  securities  at  all  that  were  not 
tixt  obligations?" 

With  this,  Mr.  H.  S.  Priest,  attorney  for 
the  ‘Frisco  receivers,  is  in  complete  accord. 

While  tho  price  of  everything  else  has  gone 
up,  the  railroad*,  he  says,  "have  not  been 
allowed  to  advance  the  price  of  transporta¬ 
tion."  And  ho  continues,  in  a  statement 
printed  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"All  business  is  in  a  halting  attitude 
Imm’iiuhc  all  business  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
the  subject  of  legislative  control.  This  dis¬ 
courages  enterprise  and  program. 

"Business  needs  emancipation  from  legis¬ 
lative  influence.  It  has  lieon  pursued  until 
it  is  a  nervous  wreck. 

"Railroads  must  ls«  managed  by  their 
owners.  They  must  be  owned  either  by  the 
Government  or  by  private  person*.  If 
owned  by  the  former  its  ownership  gives  it 
the  right  to  deal  with  them  as  it  may 
please.  If  owned  by  private  capital  it  must 
be  allowed  to  manage  them  as  it  may  please. 

subject  only  lo  the  obligation  to  give  adequate  service  at  a 
price  which  is  reasonable  for  the  service  rendered,  without 
rcgnrd  to  the  profit  which  the  owners  may  make  in  rendering 
such  service." 

The  lesson,  "so  plain  that  nobody  ought  to  be  able  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  it.”  is  thus  emphatically  stated  by  The  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York) : 

"Unless  it  decay*,  this  country  must  grow,  and  it  mill  grow. 
But  its  growth  will  be  rctnrdcd  and  made  unduly  costly  unless 
its  transportation  implements  grow  with  it;  they  ought  even  to 
grow  a  little  in  advance  of  it.  as  in  the  past  they  have  done.  If 
now  lines  ean  neither  be  constructed  nor  owned  until  they  are 
in  profitable  development,  that  is  like  saying  that  one  must  not 
sturt  until  he  has  finished;  on  such  a  dor  trine  there  is  a  halt  in 
national  progress  until  we  discover  that  we  are  halting  ourselves. 
If  railway  operation  is  to  he  kept  squeezed  down  to  such  dose 
margins  as  leave  no  room  to  wait  for  returns  from  extension  of 
facilities,  or  even  to  take  care  of  such  incidental  physical  mis¬ 
haps  us  floods  and  the  like,  the  country  will  be  up  against  a  dead 
wall  of  its  own  making.” 

More  guardedly,  and  in  some  cases  with  careful  sprinkling  of 
"ifs”  and  "however*.”  such  journals  as  the  Boston  AdrertUer. 
Birmingham  A  go- Herald,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Bulletin, 
New  York  Sun,  Syracuse  Journal,  Rochester  Po*t-Erpre**,  and 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  and  Tribune  also  speak  of  the  'Frisco's 
troubles  as  furnishing  the  railroads  with  an  additional  argument 
in  their  demand  for  higher  rates. 

Yet  while  they  admit  the  existence  of  these  harassing  con¬ 
ditions,  most  editors  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
’Frisco's  fall,  in  the  words  of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  "primarily  to 
a  bad  system  of  financing,  and  secondarily  to  injudicious  expan¬ 
sion."  Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  Chairman  of  the  'Frisco's  executive 
committee  and  the  dictator  of  its  fiscal  policies,  is  credited  with 


faith  in  the  great  Southwest  he  was  developing,  but  he  is  thought 
to  have  acted  on  this  faith  not  wisely,  but  too  widely.  The 
'Frisco,  in  The  Financial  World' $  opinion,  "fell  of  its  own  dead 
weight,"  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  draws  the  lesson  from  its 
fall  "that  the  control  of  a  railroad  can  not  go  on  indefinitely 
putting  creditors  between  tbemielvos  and  the  property  without 
eventually  losing  it."  BradMrer.t' a  takes  the 
same  view-  of  tho  affair.  It  expluins  first 
that  the  'Frisco  has  "a  stock  capilal  of 
$•'■0,000,000  and  an  aggregate  bonded  debt 
of  no  less  than  $184,000,000,  guaranties  of 
controlled  and  leased  lino  stock  bringing 
the  funded  obligations  up  to  over  $222,000,- 
000."  Therefore: 

“  It  will  he  seen  that  the  outstanding  l>onds 
and  notes  of  the  system  are  disproportion¬ 
ately  large  as  regards  the  idiare  capital  of 
the  company,  and  to  this  fact  its  financial 
embarrassment  seems  to  Is*  largely  due.  In 
other  words,  the  property  was  weighted  down 
with  fixt  obligations  until  the  strain  upon 
its  earning  power  and  credit  could  be  no 
longer  supported.  This  fact  has  not  been 
without  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  community ,  as  the  comparatively  low- 
quotations  for  tho  road's  general  lien  It  per 
rent,  bonds  for  some  time  past,  would  indi¬ 
cate.  The  receivership  was  no  doubt  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  prevailing  narrow  state  of 
the  investment  market  and  the  consequent 
unwillingness  of  banking  interests  to  make 
further  advances  to  a  railway  corporation 
whose  credit  was  none  or  the  host.  Still,  it 
b  to  he  considered  that  the  incident  is  tho 
result  of  conditions  in  reference  to  the  com¬ 
pany  itself,  which  had  for  a  numlter  of  years 
extended  its  system  by  leasing  older  pro|>- 
erties  like  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
or  by  acquiring  various  now  linos  in  the 
Southwest,  financing  this  expansion  through 
aah*s  of  junior  bonds  jnr  short-term  note  issues  to  an  excessive 
extent . 

"It  is  easy  to  conclude  that  n  complete  reorganization  of 
the  company's  finances  will  bo  nereasary.  but  the  task  pre¬ 
sents  no  unusual  difficulties.  In  fact,  with  a  substantial  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  fixt  charges,  which  need  not  1h«  perma¬ 
nent.  the  property  could  proliably  bo  readily  restored  to 
solvency.” 

This  optimistic  conclusion  is  also  reached  by  Mr.  Priest,  who 
remarks  that  "those  who  are  interested  in  the  property  and  who 
hold  its  stock  do  not  feel  deprest  by  the  present  situation,  but 
regard  it  rather  as  a  new  birth  of  a  more  vigorous  ami  valuable 
property."  Similar  confidence  is  also  exprost  by  St.  Louis  und 
Kansas  City  editors,  who  know  the  country  which  the  'Frisco 
serves.  The  Kansas  City  Star  rejoice*  in  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Winched,  former  president  and  operating  head  of  tho 
system,  to  a  receivership.  And  The  Railway  Age  Gazelle  adds 
its  tribute: 

"  If  hard  and  able  work  by  an  excellent  organization  could  have 
kept  these  properties  solvent  they  would  have  remained  solvent. 
No  railway  president  in  the  country  has  worked  harder  than 
Mr.  Winched  has  since  he  went  to  the  'Frisco  lines,  somewhat 
over  thn-o  years  ago.  ...  It  can  not  be  too  emphatically  said 
at  this  time  when  there  might  develop  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  facts  that  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  opera¬ 
ting  and  traffic  departments  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
and  the  ’Frisco  have  been  exceptionally  good,  and  that  their 
officers  have  done  all  that  men  ean  do  to  prevent  the  result 
which  has  now  come." 

The  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  the 'Frisco's  chief  subsidiary, 
has  been  put  into  a  separate  receivership,  and  Western  papers 
believe  the  reorganization  will  bring  about  a  separation  of  tho 
two  roads. 


MNMUIN  L  SIMIIMJ. 
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he  was  lu  operating  brad.  He  will 
continue  to  run  the  road  as  mrlnr. 
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MUTTERINGS  OF  A  " SILENT  PANIC" 

TIIE  TIGHTNESS  of  money,  the  gradual  decline  in 
stocks  on  the  Now  York  Stork  Exchange  for  the  last 
nine  months,  and  the  difficulty  lately  experienced  in 
floating  bond  issues,  indicate  a  condition  in  our  finance  which 
tho  New  York  World  calls  a  “silent  panic."  The  underlying 
cause.  according  to  a  New  York  Sun  writer,  is  simply  that  “at 
present  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  world  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  borrowers.”  That  is,  “available  supplies  of  capital 
aro  insufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  financing  that' borrowing 
governments,  municipalities,  Stattw,  colonic*.  and  corporations 
have  undertaken."  Wall  Street,  explain  several  editors,  suffers 
most  because  of  foreign  influence*.  For  it  is  impossible,  declare* 
tho  New  York  World,  to  attribute  the  “silent  panic"  to  homo 
affairs: 

"The  crop  outlook  has  randy  over  been  Iwtter  than  now. 
Speculative  excesses  have  l»cen  absent.  Surplus  hank  reserves 
ore  unusually  large.  Business  long  since  accepted  the  popular 
deerno  that  illegitimate  monopoly  must  cease,  and  Is  acting 
accordingly.  The  number  of  people  who  have  so  misread 
history  or  so  misapplied  knowledge  as  to  lielieve  that  panics 
and  hard  times  an*  inseparable  from  acta  of  tariff  reduction  is 
now  comparatively  small. 

"Wall  Street  has  had  its  silent  panics  before,  and  under  the 
highest  of  tariffs.  Rut  it  has  never  had  one  before  so  clearly 
resulting  from  foreign  influence*  and  so  little  due  to  home  con¬ 
ditions." 

And  The  Sun,  in  a  leading  editorial,  after  dismissing  a  number 
of  popular  explanations  of  the  store*  of  hard  time*  tell*  us 
that  "What  is  going  on  in  Wall  Street  is  primarily  the  re¬ 
flection  of  Europe’s  need  for  money." 

Similar  conditions  prevailing  in  Ixtndon  ore  explained  by  tho 
editor  of  the  London  St  at  til  os  due  to  the  fact  that  whereas 
investors  in  America.  France,  and  Germany  have  of  late  year* 
subscribed  huge  amounts  for  new  enterprises,  "since  the  war 
in  tho  Balkans  these  countrios  appear  to  have  lost  their  nerve." 


"THE  WOULD  IS  OVERLOADED  AND  (IVUUUIFD." 

— Cwsreimhc  New  York  .Sun. 


That  means  that  "borrowers  have  had  to  resort  to  the  London 
market"  to  an  almost  unpreeedcnied  extent.  But  all  the  world, 
according  to  The  Economist,  “is  overloaded  and  overarmed,"  and 
all  tho  great  financial  centers  are  feeling  the  strain.  Many  reconl 
loans  have  been  undersubscribed  and  left  largely  on  the  hands 


of  the  underwriter*.  London  hanking  underwriters,  The  Sun 
hears,  “have  agreed  to  discourage  further  bond  Issues  until  the 
present  surplus  is  absorbed  and  the  congestion  in  the  investment 
market  relieved."  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  with  expensive 
military  programs,  have  had  their  influence,  but  after  all.  thinks 
The  Sun,  the  trouble  is  that  the  bond  market  is  oversupplied : 

“I'ndcr  the  tremendous  outpouring  of  bonds  of  all  varieties, 
intort*l  rati*  have  been  driven  down,  and  investment  capital 


HI>nC'*  A  REASON. 

-Kirby  In  the  New  York  World. 


command*  a  higher  price  and  i«  worth  more  the  world  over.  .  .  . 
The  reactionary  tcndencie*  of  investment  markets  everywhere 
are  traceable  to  this  influence.  All  alike  are  feeling  tho  effect* 
of  a  world-wide  credit  strain,  of  the  state  of  saturation  in  the 
market  for  capital.  In  time  no  doubt  the  situation  will  change, 
but  in  hanking  circles  it  is  believed  that  the  change  can  bo 
brought  about  only  by  enforced  economy,  for  at  present  there 
is  not  enough  money  in  tho  world  to  supply  tho  want*  of  bor- 
row  cm. 

Despite  the  “fundamentally  good"  conditions  in  this  count  ry, 
which  our  papers  and  leading  capitalists  continue  to  emphasise, 
those  who  a  re  in  the  l*>st  position  to  know  now  lidiove.  according 
to  Vice-President  Talbert,  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Now 
York,  “that  we  have  entered  into  a  period  of  dear  money,  the 
duration  of  which  is  indefinite."  To  the  question,  What  should 
we  do?  Mr. Talbort answer*:  "First,  that  while  critically  scru¬ 
tinizing  credits,  we  should  continue  to  lend  freely  to  legitimate 
manufacturers,  dealers,  importers, and  exporters  "and  "secondly, 
that  new  financing  on  a  large  scale  wherever  possible  should  lie 
postponed,  and  all  forms  of  enterprises  involving  flxt  invest¬ 
ments  of  capital  should  be  discouraged,  if  not  entirely 
denied." 

Th«*e  conditions  existing.  The  Financial  World  would  "not  bo 
a  bit  surprized  if  the  year  1913  proved  to  bo  the  season  when  our 
financial  doctors  and  surgeons  threw  discretion  to  the  winds  and 
operated  upon  a  number  of  financial  cripplea  among  the  big 
corporations."  It  adds: 

"Even  tho  considerable  Mood-letting  may  have  to  take  place, 
in  the  end  conditions  will  be  better,  for  then  the  corporations 
which  are  top-heavy  in  capital  aud  in  bonded  debt,  will  have  so 
pared  off  the  superfluous  flesh  they  are  now  carrying  that  they 
will  be  able  to  get  along  without  experiencing  periodical  market 
chills.  Then  they  will  be  on  a  basis  where  it  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  their  obligations  in  poor 
times  as  well  as  in  good." 
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LENDING  HUERTA  MONEY 


THE  IMPORTANCE  of  the  dollar  in  running  a  gov. 

ment  as  well  as  a  household  is  strikingly  instanced  in 
the  case  of  Mexico,  which,  while  languishing  for  official 
recognition  by  the  United  States,  is  able,  "largely  through  the 
exertions  of  American  financiers."  to  secure  a  loan  of  about 


ranmNi.  rrer. 

—  Morgan  In  I  hr  PMIadHphla  /*fv»r<r. 

S  100.000.000  that,  according  to  the  New  York  Commercial,  "is 
regard'd  by  Wall  Street  friends  of  Mexico  a*  the  final  establish* 
merit  or  the  power  and  stability  of  the  Huerta  Administration." 
The  loan  is  made  for  administrative  purposes  and  for  the  mnin- 
teimnce of  the  national  railways  of  Mexico,  which  areeontrolhd 
by  the  Mexican  Government.  For  government  needs  $75,000.- 
000  is  allotted  and  for  the  railways  bonds  are  issued  in  the  sum 
of  $20,730,000,  which  came  "just  in  the  nick  of  time."  The  Com¬ 
mercial  says,  to  avert  "the  wholly  unparalleled  situation  of  a 
railway  system  owned  by  an  important  government  being 
forced  into  receivership."  For  Mexico  to  be  able  to  make  such 
n  loan  is  evidence  to  the  Philadelphia  Record  that  the  bankers 
judge  the  Huerta  (lovernment  "as  likely  to  be  permanent  as 
any  Mexican  administration."  for  while  their  claims  might  he 
good  "even  if  Huerta  had  to  give  way  to  some  other  patriot." 
nevertheless,  on  the  principle  that  no  man  likes  to  buy  into  a 
lawsuit,  they  would  not  have  pul  up  the  money  "if  they  did 
not  believe  Huerta  could  maintain  himself." 

The  ini|Mirtnnce  of  American  Hankers  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  loan,  the  Now  York  Timet  tells  us.  answers  the  reproach  of 
indifference  cast  upon  this  country  "by  many  Mexicans  and 
American  citizens  interested  in  Mexican  business,"  and  the  effect 
of  the  loan  in  Mexico  is  that  — 

"General  Huerta  pill  now  be  able  to  finance  military  opera¬ 
tions.  and  if  his  assertion  is  true  that  the  armed  opposition  to 
the  Provisional  (lovernment  is  neither  general  nor  formidable,  a 
semblance  of  peace  should  soon  Ik-  restored." 

Elections  will  be  held  not  later  than  next  autumn.  The  Times 
informs  us.  to  fill  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and. 
having  canvassed  the  field  of  probable  candidates,  it  goes  on  to 
state  that  w  hat  is  needed  most  of  all  now  in  Mexico  is  peace  ami 
a  normal  life  for  the  country  which  the  people  “have  not  had 
for  a  day  since  the  overthrow  of  Porfirio  Diaz."  Yet  there  is 
little  hope  for  protracted  peace  under  present  conditions.  The 


Times  thinks,  because  the  various  revolutionists  are  as  boastful 
and  as  dangerous  as  ever,  and  that  is  why  "Huerta  needs  the 
services  of  a  well-trained  army  ”  and  "men  of  force  and  character 
are  needed  to  fill  the  state  offices.” 

Force  of  arms  is  Huerta's  sole  dependence,  not  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  or  the  national  responsibility  of  the  United  States,  says 
the  Indianapolis  A'evs  in  comment  on  a  plea  for  recognition 
written  by  the  editor  of  the  Mexican  Herald  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post;  while,  in  the  language  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  "we  might  as  well  come  to  an  agreement  with  u 
rattlesnake  or  sign  a  treaty  with  a  copperhead. "  The  Atlanta 
Constitution,  however,  wonders  whether  merely  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  it  would  not  be  wise  to  recognize  the  lluerta 
Government  and  give  it  a  trial,  since  it  scorns  that  in  Mexico 
there  is  a  choice  of  one  of  two  evils — cither  Huerta’s  crowd 
or  anarchy.  The  El  Paso  Morning  Times,  in  a  review  of  the 
last  three  years  of  strife,  loss,  and  suffering,  says  that  "so 
fur  as  actual  results  are  concerned,  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is 
to-day  in  much  worse  shape  than  it  was  at  the  Ixigiuning  of  tbo 
Madoru  revolution." 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  POSTAL  SURPLUS 

THE  ONE  THING  evident  in  Postmaster-General 
Burleson's  report  denying  the  llitehooek  postal  sur¬ 
plus  and  discrediting  the  efficiency  of  the  Postal  Do- 
partment  under  the  Taft  regime,  is,  to  the  mind  of  tho  Boston 
Adprrtuer(Rep.),the  fact  that  the  post-office  is  still  "in  politics." 
So  while  it  nerm*  to  the  New  York  Timet  (Ind.  Dem.)  that 
"neither  Mr.  Hitchcock's  defense  of  his  surplus  nor  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  the  surplus  by  his  successor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  convincing,”  Republican  editors  generally  find  tbo  do- 
fense  n  complete  answer  to  what  Democrats  consider  a  strong 
accusation.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  "too  much  of  u  smart  Aleck." 
is  the  New  York  World's  comment  on  the  roport  of  P.mt- 
inaster-Geiieral  Burleson's  Survey  Committee,  and  it  tulds  that 


ALL  MIL  roi  xo  WAS  A  LIMON. 

— Bowers  In  the  Newark  ,Vnrs. 

‘'crippling  the  s*  tv  ice  to  make  a  false  show  of  efficiency  and 
embarrass  his  succesaor  ...  is  a  trick  that  does  not  win  in  tho 
long  run."  And  the  Charleston  AV»r«  and  Courier  (Dem.). 
keeping  in  mind  nxx-nt  complaints  of  poor  service,  agrees  with 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  that 
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HkAPY  r.iR  111  .IM». 

—Kirby  Id  Ilia  New  York  M'orW. 

THE  PRR8IDBKT  AND  THE  LOBBY. 


"Obviously,  present  conditions  arc  simply  iho  inevitable 
legacy  of  Hitchoooldsm.  The  former  Post  mas  tcr-Oenrral  bent 
all  his  onergica  to  huilil  up  a  mythical  surplus.  He  wanted  to 
achieve  a  reputation  for  'doing  things'  that  would  stand  him  in 
prolltahle  stead  when  ho  returned  to  private  life.  The  public 
service  paid  t  he  penalty." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attack  on  the  Hitchcock  regime  seems 
"decidedly  ungracious  and  pettifogging"  to  papers  like  the  New 
York  Globt  (Ind.),  Tribune  (Rop.),  and  Pittsburg  Gait  tie- Time  a 
(Rep.).  Republicans  in  CongreM  also  stand  with  the  former 
Post  mas ter-Oeneral,  and  Senator  Penrose,  who  has  nerved  on 
several  committees  concerned  with  postal  affairs,  declares  that 
the  transformation  of  a  dofloit  into  a  surplus  was  " accomplish^!, 
not  by  curtailing  the  servioe,  but  by  developing  it  along  profit¬ 
able  lines." 

As  briefly  set  forth  in  a  statement  to  the  prms  the  charges, 
made  by  the  committee,  consisting  of  the  four  assistant  Post¬ 
masters-!  Ictieral  and  the  chief  clerk  of  tho  Department,  are 
these: 

"The  Post-Office  Department  did  not  attain  a  condition  of 
self-support  during  the  administration  of  Postmastcr-deneral 
Hitchcock,  notwithstanding  the  widely  advertised  announce¬ 
ment  to  that  effect,  altlio  an  apparent  surplus  was  attained  by 
unjustifiable  methods  of  bookkeeping. 

"The  general  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  postal  service  were 
sacrificed  to  a  ruthlessly  enforced  policy  of  false  economy  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  showing  of  self-maintenance;  and. 
after  the  attainment  of  this  end.  just  before  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  Administration,  the  policy  was  reversed. 

"  I»ng-Htanding  vacancies  were  filled  and  postponed  promo¬ 
tions  made. 

"Commitments  to  flxt  charges  for  long  terms  were  assumed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  saddle  the  new  Administration  with  the 
greatly  increased  expense  during  months,  if  not  years,  to  come. 

"The  all-absorbing  program  of  the  last  Administration  was 
tho  placing  of  the  Post-Office  Department  on  a  paying  basis. 
Policies  pursued  in  this  plan  were  overworked  and  resulted  in 
defective  administration  and  just  criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  The  postal  service  affects  so  vitally  the  interests  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country  that  oeonomy  which  means  a 
curtailment  of  postal  facilities  operates  as  a  check  to  the  social 
and  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  The  people  are  entitled 
to  the  best  facilities  administered  in  the  most  efficient  manniT. 
That  the  facilities  furnished  during  the  last  four  years  were  not 
tho  best  is  clearly  established  by  the  facts." 


Among  tho  specific  allegations  contained  in  the  report  are 
figure*  showing  that  in  1011,  instead  of  a  surplus  or  $219,000, 
there  was  really  a  deficit  of  more  than  *700,000. 

"Mr.  Hitchcock's  surplus  dearly  was  fictitious."  concludes 
the  independent  Spriugfldd  Republican,  for 

"It  is  impossible  to  controvert  the  statement  made  by  the 
Burleson  board  of  survey  concerning  the  llitebeoak  'surplus.' 
The  l»oard  included  one  Republican  official  holding  over  from 
the  former  regime  ami  another  official  who  was  secretary  of 
the  Taft  Board  of  Economy  and  Efficiency.  Those  two  men 
doubtless  testify  honestly  to  what  they  know.  Yet  it  is  u  pity 
that  the  only  real  hard  effort  made  by  any  Post  master-!  ienernl 
in  our  time  to  put  the  Department  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
should  have  such  an  ending." 

But  the  New  York  Errning  Pont,  after  admitting  much  un¬ 
justifiable  economy  and  many  instances  of  |»oor  service,  feels 
"bound  to  add"  that  tile  report  is  not  a  fair  or  judicial  appraise¬ 
ment  of  the  Hitchcock  administration  of  the  Post-Office  Depart¬ 
ment: 

"Whatever  fault  may  attach  to  his  excesses  in  the  way  of 
retrenchment,  anil  even  t«  any  manipulation  of  which  he  may 
have  l>een  guilty  in  making  that  retrenchment  seem  greater 
than  it  was.  the  question  remains  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
effect  large  and  praiseworthy  economies.  The  report  does  not 
expressly  deny  thut  he  did:  but  it  evidently  seeks  either  to 
produce  the  impression  that  he  did  not.  or  at  least  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  he  did.  if  such  was  the  fact." 

And  the  like,  continues  The  Errning  Pott,  is  true  of  the  charges 
of  improper  bookkeeping. — 

"Adding  up  the  discrepancies  alleged  for  each  of  the  four 
years,  we  gi  t  a  total  of  S1.5GS.OOU.  or  an  average  of  less  than 
SitKj.OOt)  a  year.  Is  it  fair  to  let  an  uncritical  public,  looking 
at  the  general  tenor  of  the  rc|H>rt  rather  than  its  circumstantial 
details,  get  the  impression  that  the  wiping  out  of  a  $I7.000,!XN) 
deficit  was  largely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  when  only  so  insig¬ 
nificant  a  part  of  it  can  thus  l»e  accounted  for?" 

The  same  point,  more  emphatically  worded,  is  insisted  upon 
by  ex-Post mastcr-Ceneral  Hitchcock  in  his  sweeping  denial  of 
the  accusations  of  his  successor.  He  says  in  part: 

"After  reporting  alleged  discrepancies  that  an-  insignificant 
when  conipan-d  with  the  great  sums  known  to  have  been  savi-d 
by  their  predecessors,  this  euwinittee  of  novices  proceeds  in 
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■HE  »T*HT*D 


— Wflrtirau  In  th.*  Columbus  Uhu,  Stale  Journal. 

STRENUOUS 

ilH  published  statement  to  enlighten  th«*  American  people  a*  to 
the  character  of  tho  postal  service  they  have  been  rwiving. 

"Their  statement  in  an  inaccurate  ax  it  i*  gratuitous.  for 
tho  public  well  km>w»  that  never  wax  the  postal  amice 
conducted  more  oflleiontly  or  mail  handled  with  greater 
precision  and  dispatch  than  in  tho  doting  yearn  of  the  Taft 
Administration . 

‘•The  question  may  very  naturally  prevent  itself  in  the 
public  mind  ax  to  why  the  prosont  officers  of  the  Department, 
instead  of  consuming  all  this  time  in  an  endeavor  to  discredit 
the  ipmmI  work  of  the  men  they  succeeded.  are  not  devoting 
lliemiclves  more  attentively  to  the  important  branch**  of  tho 
m»r vie#  intrusted  to  their  care,  oven  if  they  are  thus  far  unaMo 
in  their  inexperience  to  map  out  and  execute  a  constructive 
|H>*tul  program  ho  an  to  broaden  still  further  the  uscfuIncM  of 
tho  post-office." 

SHEARING  PATENT  PRIVILEGES 

EN  TO  FIFTEEN  billions  of  capital  are  affected  by 
the  Supreme  Court'*  decision  of  May  in  the  case 
of  eut  prices  on  patented  articles,  so  Representative 
Oldfield,  of  Arkansas,  is  rejsirt.-d  assaying  in  the  New  York  *'ua, 
which  tells  us  also  that  in  the  opinion  of  official*  of  the  Deport¬ 
ment  of  Justice  the  decision  "eventually  will  affect  every  home 
in  the  country.”  Representative  Oldfield  is  keenly  interested 
liecause  lie  heads  the  Patent  Committee  of  the  House,  and  in 
the  past  session  framed  a  bill  aim  is  I  to  achieve  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision,  which  he  maintains  is  "the  most 
important  for  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  that  ha*  l»een 
handed  down  in  a  generation."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Supremo  Court  has  decided  the  "cut-price  rase"  along  the  line 
on  which  he  has  Invn  arguing  for  years.  Mr.  Oldfield  says  he 
is  not  going  to  Ih-  slow  aliout  pushing  his  bill,  but  a  writer  in 
The  Sun  declares  that  the  decision  removes  "the  last  pretext  for 
changing  the  patent  lows."  This  writer  asserts  also  that  the  lat¬ 
ent  system  can  no  longer  be  accused  of  lending  artificial  support 
to  manufacturers  or  of  "granting  them  special  privilege  denied 
to  producers  and  dealers  in  uripatcntcd  food*."  and  oh-rus 
that  the  practical  question  confronting  manufacturers  is  whether 
theSanatogen  decision,  which  sanctions  the  cutting  of  pries  and 
wide-open  competition,  is  what  the  country  wants,  or  whether 
it  should  be  "nullified  by  legislation  permitting  flxt  retail  prices." 

The  Sanatogen  ease  turns  on  the  point  of  "the  extent  of 


control  which  the  patentee  may  exercise  over  a  patented  article." 
A  chemical  company  manufactures  a  nerve  tonic,  called  Sana- 
togen.  which  is  patented.  It  is  issued  to  druggists  with  a  notice 
that  they  must  not  soli  it  at  less  than  SI  a  package,  liratlflrtel'g 
relates.  i»r  be  guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the  patent  and  con¬ 
sequently  "liable  to  injunction  and  damages.”  A  Washington 
druggist  repeatedly  sold  this  commodity  Mow  the  stipulated 
price,  and  the  manufacturing  company  sought  to  secure  an  in¬ 
junction  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  petition  was  denied,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  certified  tin*  case  to  the  United  States  Supremo 
Court.  At  the  same  time,  we  read  in  the  Washington  Poal, 
other  companies,  including  the  Gillette  Company,  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company,  the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
the  I ngersoll  Watch  Company,  worn  i*ermitted  to  file  briefs 
with  the  Supreme  Court,  "as  they  had  cases  landing  in  vuriotis 
courts  throughout  the  country  Is-aring  on  the  rights  of  patentees 


••xext  r 

-  Porter  In  the  Itoanm  Journal. 

DAYS  IN  A 


to  restrict  the  resale  price  of  their  articles."  These  are  the 
words  of  the  Court's  Sannt«Hrcn  decision  presenting  the  kernel 
of  the  question  Mw.«en  [uilciitcc  and  retailer: 

"The  real  question  is  whether  in  the  exclusive  right  secured 
by  statute  to  '  vend '  a  patented  article  there  is  included  the  right 
by  notice  to  dictate  the  price  nt  which  subsequent  sales  of  the 
article  may  Is*  made.  The  patent*"*  relies  solely  upon  the 
notice  quoted  toeontrol  future  prices  in  the  r«-sale  by  a  purchaser 
of  an  article  said  to  hi-  of  great  utility  and  highly  desirable  for 
general  use.  The  appellee  and  the  jobbers  from  whom  he  pur¬ 
chased  wen*  neither  the  agents  nor  the  licensees  of  the  patentee. 
Th**y  had  the  title  to.  and  the  right  to  sell,  the  article  purchased 
without  accounting  for  the  proceeds  to  the  jiatcntce  and  without 
making  any  further  payment  than  had  already  M*n  made  in 
the  purchase  from  the  agent  of  the  patentee.  Upon  such  facts 
as  an*  now  presented  we  think  the  right  to  vend  secured  in  the 
patent  statute  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  right  of  vending 
given  in  the  Copyright  Act.  In  l*ot h  instances  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  t*»  secure  an  exclusive  right  to  sell,  and  there  is 
no  grant  «»f  a  priv  ileg«*  to  k.ep  up  prices  and  prevent  competition 
by  notice*  restricting  the  price  at  which  the  article  may  be  re¬ 
sold.  The  right  to  vend  eonferr.il  by  the  Patent  Law'  has  been 
exercised,  and  the  added  restriction  is  beyond  the  protection  and 
purpose  of  the  act.  This  Is-ing  so.  the  ease  is  brought  within 
that  line  of  eases  in  which  this  court  from  the  beginning  has  held 
that  a  patentee  who  has  [Mirt.il  with  a  patented  machine  by 
passing  title  to  a  purchaser  has  placed  the  article  beyond  the 
limits  I»f  the  monopoly  secured  by  the  Patent  Act." 
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The  effect  of  this  decision,  the  Indianapolis  A'«r«  thinks,  "will 
be  greatly  to  strengthen  the  Government  in  its  effort  to  enforce 
the  Antitrust  Law,”  heeause  under  the  protection  of  the  patent 
laws  men  not  only  sell  an  article  at  a  monopoly  price,  but  require 
also  that  every  one  else  shall  do  the  same.  On  this  point  the 
Buffalo  News  remarks: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  our  own  people,  to  say  nothing  of 
people  in  other  countries,  have  been  compelled  to  pay  many 
millions  a  year  for  the  use  of  |>atentcd  articles,  just  because  the 
patentee  was  able  to  follow  the  article  down  through  the  trade 
and  deprive  a  dealer  of  the  goods  themselves  unit**  a  standard 
price  was  maintained  under  all  conditions." 

Another  price  abuse  that  the  Court’s  decision  will  remedy 
ia  thus  stated  by  the  Philadelphia  Record: 

"The  retail  prices  of  some  patented  artielea  have  la^-n  pushed 
up  to  ten  times  the  prices  ruling  in  other  markets.  American 
patent  rights  have  been  employed  to  prohibit  the  reimportation 
and  huIo  of  patented  products,  which  the  patentees  had  sold 
uhroud  for  a  lithe  of  the  money  extorted  from  domestic  dealers 
ami  UHent." 

Tho  New  York  World  is  careful  to  point  out  that  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  invention,  "patent  monopoly  w'ithin  strict 
bounds  still  remains,"  and  in  the  same  spirit  tin-  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  speaks  of  the  inventor’s  worthiness  of  reward,  hut  adds 
that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  law-making  power  that 
monopoly  conferred  by  patent  "should  form  a  link  in  an  endless 
chain  of  secondary,  tertiary,  and  collateral  monopolies,"  rwallmg 
that  the  decision  in— 

"the  so-called  mimeograph  ease,  which  sustained  the  right  of 
the  owner  of  a  patent  to  monopolise  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  un- 
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patented  articles  merely  because  they  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  jmtented  one.  was  sharply  condemned  bv  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  He  described  it  n« 
‘alarming’ in  its  implications.  It  meant,  for  example,  that  the 
inventor  of  a  door-handle  might  monopolize  the  construction 
of  sky-scrapers." 

Tho  so-called  mimeograph  case,  tho  New  York  Evening  Post 
notes,  "was  decided  in  favor  of  the  unrestrictid  control  of  the 
patentee  over  the  use  of  his  product,”  while  the  Sanatogen  rase 
is  "decided  again* I  the  unrestricted  control  of  the  patentee  over 
its  price,"  which  leads  The  Po*t  to  say  it  is  evident  "that  these 


two  decisions  arc  contradictory  in  spirit,"  altho  "there  is  no 
direct  inconsistency  between  them  as  a  matter  of  law,"  It  cites 
Justice  Day’s  statement  in  reconciling  the  two  decisions  in 
which  he  demonstrates  that  in  the  mimeograph  case  tho  control 
claimed,  and  sanctioned  by  the  court,  referred  to  the  right  to 
"use"  the  article  of  the  |>ateiitee.  while  the  claim  in  the  .Sanato¬ 
gen  case  must  rest  solely  on  his  right  to  "vend"  it.  The  Post 
remarks  that  both  decisions  have  l»cen  marie  by  a  divided  court, 
four  to  three  in  the  mimeograph  case,  and  five  to  four  in  tho 
Sanatogen  case,  and  adds: 

"The  four  who  constituted  the  majority  in  last  year’s  decision 
•re  the  same  four  judg**s  that  formed  the  minority  in  this  year’s. 
Chief  Justice  White  and  Justices  Hughes  ami  I.amar  dissented 
from  the  broad-construction  view  in  the  mimeograph  ease;  and 
nou.  in  the  Sanatogen  case,  they  are  reinforced  in  the  narrow- 
cotwtruction  view  by  Justice  Day.  who  was  then  absent,  and 
Justiif  I*ilney.  who  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat  on  the  bench,  so 
that  there  was  one  vacancy." 

The  conclusion  of  The  Po«  is  that  "it  does  not  require  a  great 
deal  «»f  laddness  to  conjecture  that  if  the  mim.ogruph  ease  had 
lawn  divid'd  by  the  full  court  as  at  preaent  constituted,  tho 
decision  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  it  was."  uud  it 
proceeds  to  urge  " earnest  consideration"  on  Congress  of  tho 
changes  in  the  law  of  patents  demand's!  by  public  interest.  On 
this  question  tho  Charleston  Stum  and  Courier  is  of  tho  muiio 
mind,  pleads  for  "radical  and  comprehensive  revision"  of  the 
|>atent  laws,  and  declares  that  "next  to  the  proteolive  tariff, 
the  potent  law*  have  douo  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
create  monopolies  ami  destroy  healthy  competition." 

MR.  ROOSEVELTS  VINDICATION 

HE  ROOSEVELT  VICTORY  at  Marquette  was  ono 

of  the  Colonel’s  finest  tactical  exploits,  thinks  the  New 
York  Run — "now  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt's  drinking  habits."  The  dramatic  vindication  brings  him 
congratulations  from  practically  every  newspaper  editor  in  tho 
land,  including  hitter  poliii<-*l  chcnii'*  in  nil  imrtics.  Home 
there  be.  imbed.  who  regret  that  the  Colonel  thought  it  necessary 
to  bring  the  suit,  and  who  would  have  preferred  to  have  him 
pass  over  Mr.  Newell1*  charges  in  silence.  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledfcr  has  iu  inind  persons  who  look  upon  the  trial  as 
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simply  a  Rooseveltian  "gallery  play" — "an  astute  political  man¬ 
euver  to  make  him  conspicuous  again  as  a  potential  candidate  for 
another  presidential  term."  The  Colonel’s  care  to  maintain 
his  reputation  before  the  people  is  looked  upon  elsewhere  as 
"really  a  straw  which  shows  what  his  plans  are  for  1916.”  Such 
ideas  are  likewise  held  by  Socialist  editors,  who  have  exprust 
themselves  in  deeply  sarcastic  sentences.  To  newspaper 
paragraphors  and  other  WTiters  in  lighter  vein  the  testimony 
offered  at  this  trial,  "so  full  of  human  nature  and  serio-comic 
humor,"  has  been  a  welcome  fount  of  inspiration.  More  serious 
commentators  find  it  most  interesting  "as  a  sign  of  the  limes — 
of  the  very  great  decline  in  drinking  that  has  taken  place  the 
country  over."  To  quote,  for  instance,  a  Now  York  Tribune 
editorial: 

"One  does  not  have  to  go  l>ack  to  Daniel  Webster  to  find  an 
era  when  not  only  drink  but  drunkenness  was  considered  a 
decent  and  respectable  practise.  .  .  .  The  ilanining.  destroying 
effect  of  drinking  to  excess  is  now  accepted  as  a  commonplace. 
Tho  drunkard  is  no  longer  a  hero.  He  is  an  object  of  pity  liko 
every  other  weakling. 

"Of  course,  hard  drinking  still  exists  and  crops  out  now  and 
tin'll  in  one  quarter  or  another.  Hut.  taking  the  country  through, 
there  can  l*e  no  question  that  here,  as  in  Kngland.  both  teetotal- 
ism  and  temperance  have  made  enormous  gains.  The  present 
conspicuous  ease  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  whose  pn-ci-u-  degree  of 
temperance  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  teetotalism  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  is  Ixtlli  a  mark  of  progress  and  a  shining  example." 

Hut  the  great  fact  in  the  Marquette  episode,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Colonel’ll  friends,  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Washington 
Timm,  that  “Theodore  Roosevelt  will  not  heneeforth  Ik*  accused 
of  being  a  drunkard."  And  they  point  to  this  emphatic  state¬ 
ment  in  Judge  Plaunigan's  charge  to  the  jury: 

"The  plaintiff  proceeded  before  this  court  to  show  that  the 
charge  was  fulse  in  fact.  And  by  his  own.  and  the  testimony  of 
a  long  list  of  witnesses  of  high  character  and  unimpeachable 
credibility,  he  has  satisfied  the  defendant,  the  jury  also.  I  fully 
IhUovo.  certainly  lie  has  convinced  the  court,  not  only  that  lie 
never  was  drunk,  but  that  he  is  now  and  always  has  been  a 
teni|wrate  and  abstemious  man." 

By  which,  suggest*  the  New  York  .Sun.  "Mr.  Kooecvclt's faith 


in  the  bench  must  have  been  strengthened."  But  perhaps  even 
more  satisfactory  was  the  retraction  read  by  Mr.  Newett  after 
the  Roosevelt  witnesses  had  all  been  examined  and  cross- 
examined.  Its  more  significant  sentences  are  here  given: 

"It  is  fair  to  the  plaintiff  to  state  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  in  any  section  of  the  country  any  individual  witness  who  is 
willing  to  state  that  he  has  ixTsonallv  s«<en  Mr.  Roosevelt  drink 
to  excess. 

"  I  have  lM>en  profoundly  imprest  during  tho  progress  of  this 
trial  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evidence  produced  by  tho 
plaintiff  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  in  fact  use  liquor  to  excess 
on  any  occasion. 

"I  therefore  have  I»een  forced  to  believe  that  those  who  have 
given  depositions  or  made  the  statement  that  in  their  opinion, 
on  occasions  to  which  they  refer,  Mr.  Room-volt  was  intoxicated, 
had  insufficient  means  and  opportunity  of  correctly  observing 
him,  and  were  mistaken. 

"Up  to  the  time  of  this  trial  I  had  believed  that  the  state¬ 
ment*  made  in  the  article  which  I  published  were  entirely  war¬ 
ranted.  Hut  in  the  face  of  unqualified  testimony  of  so  many  din- 
tinguished  men  »  ho  have  been  in  position  for  years  to  know  tho 
truth,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  mistaken. 

"I  am  unwilling  to  continue  to  assert  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
actually  and  in  fact  drank  to  excess.  As  a  publisher  of  a  news- 
|w*P<t.  1  have  nover  kuowingly  done  injustice  to  any  man,  and 
neither  I  nor  any  of  my  attorneys  is  willing  now  to  make  or 
continue  the  assertion  of  an  unjust  charge  against  the  plaintiff 
in  this  case.  We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  to  contimio 
expressly  or  impliedly  to  assert  that  Mr  Roosevelt  drank  to 
execs*  or  actually  Ixs-ame  intoxicated,  as  set  forth  in  the  article, 
would  do  him  an  injustice." 

And  this  ranee  r/Dbrr  was  practically  ended  when  the  Colonel 
jumped  to  his  f««et.  "the  pink  of  magnanimity,"  and  lhuiaddru.it 
tho  court  "in  dear,  resonant  tones": 

"In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  defendant,  I  shall  ask  tho 
court  to  instruct  the  jury  that  I  desire  only  nominal  damages.  I 
did  not  go  into  this  suit  for  money.  I  did  not  go  into  it  with  any 
vindictive  purpose.  I  went  into  it.  and.  as  the  court  has  said, 
made  my  reputation  nil  issue.  because  I  wished,  once  for  nil, 
during  my  lifetime  to  deal  with  these  slanders  fully  and  com¬ 
prehensively.  so  that  never  again  will  it  lx-  possible  Tor  any  man, 
in  gixxl  faith,  to  rc|x-at  them.  I  have  achieved  my  purpose  and 
I  am  content." 
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MlXT  Itwvcs  crush!  Ui  earth  will  rtsr  again  —  .Wir  York  firming  .Su*. 

One  moon  Kowirll  U  a  corker  b  Hmuw  hr«  not  an  unrorttrf.— 
Columbia  Stale. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  mak.w  It  plain  tlul  tlx-  Ills  silrk  b  not  usrd  In  hb 
beveragra.— PilUburg  Dispatch . 

Jacob  tin*  U  the  record  character  witness  h«-  even  denies  what  tho 
Colonel  admits. —  HoM  Street  Journal 

To  have  a  mint  best  and  drink  only  St  Julep*  a  year— ah.  Jf  that's  not 
■elf -denial,  what  toT—A'nr  York  Morning  Telegraph 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT’S  refusal  to  lake  a  drop  t«s>  much  could  be  emulated 
to  advantage  by  our  lending  aviators.— Columbia  Stale 

SHTINil  nest  to  Colonel  Koosrti-ll  at  a  tanquet  mu-i  have  hr*-n  pr.-iiy 
■oft  for  a  man  who  was  fond  of  cocktails.—  Detroit  Free  Pma. 

We  suppose  the  W.  C  T.  U.  will  now  drmaixl  that  they  mow  the  mint 
bed  In  the  Whit*  House  Harden  -Nor  York  Keening  World. 

IN  other  words,  tho  Colonel  would  have  u*  brUevr  that  a  man  ki  t 
neccmarliy  drunk  every  time  he  acts  that  way.—  Washington  Herald. 

THE  nest  thing  wr  know  Cotonel  Hr>an  wUl  be  accusing  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt  of  appropriating  his  grape-Jukv  policy. — Xnr  York  Cmisf  Sun. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  way  In  which  the  Colonel  dragged  In  the  mine 
cellars  of  Oarllcld.  Cleveland,  and  McKinley  that  misery  love*  company  — 
Boiton  Transcript. 

Colonel  Roosevelt’*  statement  that  there  was  a  mint  bed  at  the  White 
Howe  arm  further  to  contradict  any  linprvdon  tliat  it  all  a  l»«d  of 
roses.— H'aj/ilntfton  Star. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  tratinumy  at  Marqnrtte.  it  b  not  coo  *ar1>  to 
state  that  both  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky  arc  already  bopd—.-ly  lost  to  the 
Prugruadvo*. — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


Mr  Newett  should  have  known  It.—  H'art(n#ion  Host. 

The  Colonel  wants  It  understood  that  he’s  a  Hull  Moose  with  a  horse's 
neck  -Nor  York  Kerning  Sun. 

Two  glawww  of  champagne  and  three  rups  of  roffm  seem  Ui  be  the  liquid 
nx-asure  of  the  Colonel  -  Brook  In  n  Haute. 

OOUINEL  Kusti  r.LT.  however,  doesn't  believe  In  the  fortification  of  tho 
alimentary  canal.— .Vrir  York  Keening  Sun. 

But  tlx-  Colonel  must  have  enjoyed  hb  Isolated  drinks,  ho  remembers 
llieni  so  well. — Xnr  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

’’  What!  Never?"  said  the  sailor*  to  Captain  Corcoran,  of  the  good  ship 
1'inafwr.  ”  WeU.  hardly  ever.”— Xnr  York  World. 

CoUinel  K'»  «m;iT«  straightforward  testimony  gora  l«  sliow  that  ho 
never  drank  enough  to  do  him  any  good.-—  Toledo  Blade. 

Ki-I’nsldrot  Roosevelt's  tisilmony  mak*s  It  dear  tliat  the  White 
House  row  during  hb  administration  had  no  cinch  llnslon  Globe. 

Ir  that  White  Howe  mint  Isd  li  a  pormiinent  proposition,  there  will  be 
more  competition  for  tlx*  prvsklmcy  than  hervtofon*.— Houston  Post. 

It  b  pretty  hard  to  judge  a  man  by  the  company  he  keeps  when  ho  goes 
with  Jamb  Rib  and  BIU  KUnn  at  the  same  time.— CWvrahii  Ohio  State 
Journal. 

We  think  T.  H.  ought  Ui  n-tum  to  the  stand  long  enough  to  tdl  tho 
cuuntry  xliat  he  thinks  of  Mr.  Bryans  grape-juice  stunt. — Columbus 
Dispatch. 

It  b  the  consensus  of  opinion  tliat  to  pour  stimuluut*  Into  the  dynamic 
form  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  be  but  to  gUd  tlx-  lily.  —Xnr  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

Thl  t« -Union y  at  Marquette  Is  a  great  relief  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  It 
will  lx-  rmx-mberrd  tliat  the  Colonel  once  remarked  tliat  he  drank  about  as 
much  as  I  lx*  Doctor. — liufalo  Enquirer. 


Foreign  Gommsit 


A  NEW  BALKAN  STORM-CLOUD 


PEACE  has  boon  arranged  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
Allies,  but  at  tho  same  time  the  alliance  has  practically 
gone  to  pieces.  It  was  the  derision  of  the  delegates  from 
tho  various  European  Governments  assembled  in  London,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tho  London  press,  tliat  to  tho  victors  belonged  the 
spoils.  Tho  Turks  were  informed  that  they  must  surrender  all 
tho  territories  lying  to  tho 
west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Enos  on  tho  Mediterrane¬ 
an  to  Midiaon  the  Black 
Sea,  and  could  retain  only 
Constantinople  and  the 
territory  extending  from 
that  oily  to  the  line  in¬ 
dicated.  The  dis|Misition 
of  Albania  and  the  island* 
of  the  archipelago  is  to  »>o 
left  for  tho  Powers  to  ef¬ 
fect.  Tho  question  of  in¬ 
demnity  from  Turkey  to 
Groooe,  Servin.  Bulgaria, 
and  Montenegro  is  also  to 
be  postponed  for  later 
discussion. 

Without  waiting,  however,  to  conclude  peace  with  Turkey, 
the  Allies  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  the  press 
dispatches  have  reported  actual  armed  conflict*.  The  tone  of 
tho  pres*  in  all  the  Balkan  capitals  is  doflant.  and  report*  say  the 
military  preparations  an-  more  thorough  than  those  preceding 
tho  wnr.  Other  dispatches  reprint  the  Balkan  premiers  as 
trying  to  smooth  out  the  difficulties  by  a  conference.  Servia 
and  Montenegro  both  claim  northern  Alhauia.  while  Greece  and 
Bulgnria  have  come  to 
blows  over  the  territory  of 
Salonika,  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  conquest  of  the  war. 

The  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  correspondents  at 
Soflu  say  the  Greeks  pro¬ 
voked  the  battle  which 
took  place  to  the  north  of 
Salonika  in  which  300 
Bulgarians  were  slain.  As 
to  the  cause  of  the  conflict 
wo  read  in  the  Mir,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Sofia: 

"The  persistent  advance 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pra vista,  already 
occupied  by  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  and  garrisoned  by 
detachments  of  Bulgarian 
troops,  has  at  last  pro¬ 
voked  a  series  of  incidents 
which  plainly  show  that, 
it  was  the  object,  of  the 
Greeks  to  occupy  certain 

strategic  points  such  as  Pravista  and  Eleutheria  in  Macedonia. 
The  Bulgarians  at  first  refrained  from  replying  to  the  fire  of 
the  Greeks,  hut  at  last  were  compelled  to  do  so.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  instructions  to  its  minister  at  Athens  to  put  an  end 


to  these  hostilities  and  to  demand  indemnification  and  tho  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  offenders." 

But  the  Greeks  give  a  different  story,  and  in  their  official 
statement  communicated  by  the  Government  at  Athens  to  the 
various  newspapers  of  the  European  capitals  we  read 

"The  Greek  Government,  in  view  of  the  infringement  of  its 

territorial  rights  on  the 
Salonika  Peninsula,  has 
announced  to  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  its  intention  of  ta¬ 
king  defensive  measures. 
The  Government  at  Sofia 
replies!  that  the  Bulgarian 
troops  had  halted  their 
advance.  As  soon,  how¬ 
ever.  a*  they  saw  the 
Greek  troops  reinforced, 
they  opened  upon  them 
with  artillery  fire.  Tho 
result  was  a  serious  en¬ 
gagement,  for  which  the 
Bulgarians  nlono  were  re¬ 
sponsible." 

Bulgarian  troops  are  not 
only  massing  in  tho  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Kovihazar,  re¬ 
port*  the  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  hut  are  also  surrounding  Kossovo, 
which  the  Servians  claim  as  part  of  oh!  Servia.  The  Guardian 
thinks  that  these  circumstance*  givo  strong  indications  of  tho 
breaking  out  of  another  war.  and  to  complicate  matters,  tho 
Sofia  correspondent  of  the  London  Timm  writes: 

"1  learn  from  a  well-informed  source  that  a  definite  territorial 
agreement  exists  Imtwren  Servia  and  Greece  excluding  Bulgaria 
from  all  the  region  west  of  the  rivers  Vardar  and  Bregalnitza. 

The  Greek  territory  would 
extend  to  Lake  Prespa, 
and  Greece  would  obtain 
Salonika,  Fiorina,  Vodena, 
Kukusk,  Sores,  Drama, 
and  Kuvula,  Servia  ol>- 
tnining  Strugu,  Qehrida, 
Mbnastir,  and  Porlipe." 

Prompt  action  by  the 
Powers  is  strongly  urged 
by  The  Timm: 

"The  psychological  mo¬ 
ment.  seems  not  far  off 
when  the  Powers,  if  they 
wish  to  avert  the  catastro¬ 
phe  of  another  Balkan 
war,  must  display  some 
energy  in  [the  assertion  of 
their  authority  aud  give 
evidence  of  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  nmintaiu  peace 
at  all  costs.  The  prestige 
of  the  European  Concert, 

which  had  fallen  low  of 
recent  years,  has  largely 
been  revived  owing  to  the 
success  with  which  latterly 
it  has  dealt  with  critical 
problems,  but  that  ponderous  machine,  which  lx»rd  Salisbury 
likened  to  a  steam-roller,  must  occasionally  quicken  its  pace 
in  order  to  avoid  being  overtaken  by  events.  The  aspect  of 
affairs  in  the  Balkans  is  daily  becoming  more  somber,  and  is 


Tim  haijlah  banui-kt. 

The  appetite  fomm  with  rating- that  h.  If  the  dbh.  like  that  of  Nikita.  I.  not  left 
empty.  E  rm  he  has  hopes  of  (ft (in*  hU  teeth  into  nmr  crumb  or  other. 

— FtKhirtto  (Turin). 


THF,  REGION  IN  DISPUTE. 

Showing  the  principal  centers  of  conflicting  claims  and  the  new  Turid*h  frontkr.  Tur¬ 
key  low*  60,000  square  miles  and  has  only  about  5.000  square  miles  left  in  Europe. 
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already  such  as  lo  justify  serious  misgiving*.  The  most 
dangerous  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  Serbo-Bulgarian 
dispute.  Whatever  concessions  Bulgaria  may  be  induced  to 
make  in  other  directions,  it  is  certain  that  she  will  never 
abandon  her  claims  to  the  districts  in  western  Macedonia 
already  assigned  to  her  by  her  treaty  with  Servia.  On  this 


rc«cc  cowra  to  town. 

hi*  (liter  — "  PrMbM.  Mr  lUmarl.  sr  bill  that  Urnu  ail  rtw. 
for  I  mind  m®  that  I  ho  tail  lime  «« l  »aln  fared  thW  way  uwrtbcr 
I  twill  dkM  h*  v#  lb*  mtacbanc®  to  slip  off  ••  —Punth  <U>o<lon>. 

ptiint  the  whole  nation  is  absolutely  unanimous,  from  the  King 
to  the  humblest  peasant.  The  district*  in  question  are  the  most 
thoroughly  Bulgarian  portion  of  Macedonia,  and  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  by  the  Turk*  In  the  creation  of  the  Bulgarian 
Arch  bishopric*  of  Mon  astir.  Orhrida.  and  Dibra.  They  were 
the  Scene  of  the  Bulgarian  insurrection  of  IWtt.  and  have  sent 
thousands  of  volunteer*  to  the  Bulgarian  Army  in  the  pr*  -  nt 
war.  It  is  felt  that  no  Bulgarian  Government  could  hand  over 
these  regions  to  another  nation  without  dishonor,  and  should 
Servia  persist  in  occupying  them,  an  armiul  conflict  will  become 
inevitable." 

The  some  paper  remark#  elsewhere: 

“The  dangerous  dispute  between  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  was 
settled  by  the  mediation  of  the  Powers.  The  other  controversies 
should  also  prove  capable  of  adjustment  if  only  dealt  with  in  the 
right  spirit  Servia  anil  Bulgaria  have  a  definite  treaty  defining 
their  future  boundaries,  any  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  which  is  to  bo  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Rusria.  At 
present,  however,  they  seem  to  tie  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
their  difficulties  by  independent  negotiation.  Bulgaria  has  also 
decided  tn  send  a  special  envoy  to  Athens  to  try  to  settle  the 
(|iiestion*  arising  nut  of  the  collision  of  Greek  and  Bulgarian 
troop*.  Should  a  direct  settlement  prove  imp»— ilde  of  attain¬ 
ment.  we  hop*1  that  both  paiiic*  will  invoke  the  good  office*  «.f 
one  or  more  friendly  Powers.” 

A  somewhat  new  face  is  put  on  the  matter  by  a  writer  in  the 
London  .SViiw/furi/.  who  say*: 

"A  depuration  or  Bulgarians  is  now  on  its  wav  to  l>mdon  in 
order  to  lay  before  the  Ambassador*'  Conference  a  proposal  that 
Macedonia  shall  be  declared  autonomous,  as  the  onlv  method  of 
averting  a  calamitous  conflict.  A  Greek  deputation  i*  al—i 
understood  to  be  coming  with  the  some  object  in  view.  Thu 


proposal  deserves  consideration,  tho  it  is  a  singular  commentary 
on  the  fraternal  disposition  which  was  supposed  to  animate  these 
Christian  peoples  in  their  contest  with  the  Moslem  Power.  It 
reminds  us  that,  with  all  their  modern  organization  for  war.  the 
Southern  Slavs  have  not  so  very  long  emerged  from  a  condition  of 
medieval  disorder.  Internecine  tribal  and  racial  combat,  ha* 
l"en  the  tradition  of  the  Balkan  lands  for  centuries,  and  per¬ 
ceptible  remnants  of  primitive  savagery  still  cling  about  these 
interesting  nationalities." 

Vienna  is  perhaps  smiling  at  this  Slav  quarrel,  and  wait¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  step  in  and  take  part  of  the  spoils.  So 
St.  Petersburg  suspects.  In  all  these  complications  Austria  is 
n-garded  as  the  irrliu*  gaudeni,  ready  to  pounce  down,  wo  are 
told,  on  any  of  them  as  she  did  on  Scutari.  Then  conies  in, 
says  the  .Yoroyr  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  the  old  question  of  tho 
Teuton  and  the  Slav.  Russia  desires  the  unification  of  the  Sluvs 
as  against  Teuton  Austria  and  Germany  and  will  never  interfere 
between  Serb  and  Bulgnr.  To  quote  this  Slav  view  of  it: 

“We  think  that  Russian  public  opinion  can  not  ho  either 
Bulgarophile  or  Serbophile.  It  must  lie  Slavophile.  And  from 
the  Slavophile  point  of  view  the  first  and  fundamental  problem 
which  must  lie  faced  now  consists  in  thr  prrttrratian  of  Ihr  Strba- 
Hutyarian  allianer.  To  this  fundamental  political  ideal  nil  other 
considerations  must  lie  sulmrdinatod . 

“  If  Servia  engages  in  a  quarrel  with  Bulgaria,  she  will  perish, 
notwithstanding  all  her  victories  at  Kumnnovo.  But  the  Bulgnr* 
will  not  fare  any  better.  Servia  constitutes  the  last  stronghold 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  Teutons.  On  tho  day  Bclgmdo 
perishes  it  will  he  necessary  to  raise  the  mourning  flag  over  tho 
other  capital  of  the  Slavs — over  Sofia . 

“All  this— and  a  great  deni  more— Russian  diplomacy  can 
and  must  say  at  Sofia  and  Belgrade,  Russian  diplomacy  hna 
constantly  been  reproached  for  its  exaggerated  desire  for  peace. 
This  tendency,  in  our  opinion,  was  wrong  in  the  dealings  with 
Austria.  But  it  is  right  and  desirable  in  the  Serbo-Bulgarian 
dispute.  You  wanted  and  still  want  to  he  promoters  of  peace: 
hen*  is  a  gnat  and  responsible  task  before  you.  Here  every 
word  that  is  conducive  to  the  strengthening  of  nmicablo  relation* 
will  lie  nci-dful,  useful,  neeessary . 

"Carrying  out  this  miaainn.  Russian  diplomacy  will  be  in 
harmony  not  only  with  it*  peaceful  tendencies,  but  also  with  it* 
formal  right.  Tho  Serbo-Bulgarian  treaty  states  categorically 
that  all  dispute*  which  may  arise  must  bo  submitted  to  Russia 
for  arbitration.  This  ati  pula  lion  must  not  bo  in  vain.  Tho 


»  tiiohnt  «<irr. 


Nikita  to  Ecaorr—"  I  miore  Scutari  l«»  your  chant®— but  on 
rendition  that  peare  shall  be  hep*  •«  *he  future  Kingdom  i»r 
Albania."  — Ftorhirllo  (Turin). 

reference  to  great  and  powerful  Russia  must  give  null  results. 
For  no  occupation  of  Scutari  by  the  Austrians  will  compare, 
in  it*  political  consequences,  with  a  Scrho-Bulgurinn  conflict. 
Thi*  •■onils-t  must  be  prevented  by  all  means."-  Truncation 
muJi/ur  The  Uteraht  Digest. 
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BULGARIA’S  WASTE  OF  LIFE 

A  STANDING  EXAMPLE  of  “how  not  to  make  war"  is 
afforded  by  Bulgaria,  nays  a  military  critic,  who  sign* 
himaelf  "Chasseur."  in  Hlaekicood'i  Edinburgh  Maga rite. 
He  ia  referring  to  the  low  of  life  revealed  in  the  official  returns 
recently  issued  at  Sofia,  showing  that  330  officers  and  29.711 
men  were  killed ;  950  officers  and  52,550  men  were  wound«l; 
3,103  officer*  and  men  are 
missing.  Of  Bulgaria’s  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,200,000,  one  male 
in  every  twenty-five  must  thus 
bo  dead,  wounded,  or  missing. 

The  same  percentage  of  males 
in  fcho  United  Kingdom  would 
be  about  920,000;  in  the 
United  States  it  would  mount 

to  2,000,000.  8poaking  of 

Bulgaria's  reckless  valor  and 
incautious  exposure  of  her 
battalions,  he  cites  the  fate  of 
two  Sofia  infantry  regiment*: 

"These  two  units  hud  com¬ 
prised,  during  the  original 
mobilisation,  almost  the  entire 
literati  of  the  capital.  The  very 
architect  responsible  for  the 
most  modern  of  the  buildings 
hud  marched  away  with  a  rifle 
on  his  shoulder.  Judges,  mag¬ 
istrates,  lawyers,  netors,  »hop- 
kis>|M'rs,  soiled  in  the  great 
tentacles  of  universal  conscrip¬ 
tion,  had  been  spirited  away  to 
the  field  of  battle.  What  had 
been  their  fortune?  There  is 
a  cruel  fate  in  war.  which  may 
sjMtre  one  unit  ami  proscribe 
another.  The  Sofia  regiments 
found  the  latter  fate.  Extermi¬ 
nation  was  their  rAle  in  their  country's  victories.  In  the  early 
battles  of  the  war  they  marched  with  the  ’valor  of  ignorance* 
upon  the  enemy,  and  paid  the  price.  They  were  recruited  again 
to  service  strength.  The  hoys  from  the  lyeeum  and  the  ap¬ 
prentices  from  the  works  wen*  hastened,  a  year  before  their 
time,  into  the  barrack-square,  and  after  three  months'  training 
were  drafted  to  the  front.  Again  a  cruel  fate  lay  in  -tore  for 
thorn.  The  lions  from  behind  Tohntnldjn  en*pt  out  under  cover 
of  the  night-mists,  ami  for  a  second  time  the  literati  of  Sofia 
were  practically  annihilated." 

An  editorial  in  The  Evening  Standard  (London)  contains  the 
startling  statement  that  waste  of  life  in  the  Bulgar  line*  made 
the  mortality  of  this  war,  considering  itsduratiuu.  unprecedented 
in  the  world's  annals,  and  we  read: 

"It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  Bulgarians  have  lost 
30.000  men  killed  in  the  war.  It  was  obvious  from  the  first 
that  their  reckless  gallantry  would  result  in  heavy  low*.**.  The 
Turks  ‘fought  like  lions’  before  Adrianople.  and.  shockingly  led 
as  they  wen*  at  Kirk-Kiliwh,  on  October 23,  and  a  week  later  at 
Lule  Burgas,  they  still  managed  to  inflict  heavy  In****  on  their 
dauntless  foes,  who  advanced  in  serried  ranks  again'!  the  tin*  of 
shrapnel.  The  attacking  side  always  suffers  most  severely,  as 
the  Japanese  found  to  their  cost,  and  to  the  16.000  men  put 
hors  de  combat  in  the  final  assault  on  Adrianople  must  Ik*  added 
the  terrible  struggle  for  the  possession  of  that  Spion  Kop  in 
the  Tchataldja  line*  on  Mareh  2S  and  2y.  when  the  Bulgarians 
were  finally  driven  off  through  therein  and  mist,  leaving  I .OIK) 
dead  behind  them.  Our  own  losses  in  the  B«ier  War  were  noth¬ 
ing  like  so  heavy  oa  those  of  King  Ferdinand's  troops  in  this 
campaign,  and  the  total  will  indeed  bo  appalling  when  to  these 
figures  are  added  the  terrible  mortality  among  the  Montenegrins 
in  the  attacks  on  Mt.  Tarahosb.  and  the  Servian  losses,  which 
in  the  taking  of  Pristina  alone  were  officially  declared  to  be 
‘extraordinarily  large.'  The  Russian*  in  the  while  of  the 
Manchurian  campaign  scarcely  lost  more  men  killed." 


TURKErS  SALVATION  IN  AMERICA 

T  IS  A  BU  NDER  for  Turkey  to  import  "experts"  from 
European  nations  to  reorganise  her  Army.  Navy.  Treasury 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  Government.  That  is  tho 
upshot  of  a  frank  talk  that  occurred  recently  at  Lausanne. 
Switzerland,  between  the  proprietor  of  the  Ikdam  (Constanti¬ 
nople)  and  an  official  of  the  Government  of  Chile.  The  Euro 

pcan  nations  ore  interested 
mainly  in  plundering  Turkey, 
and  toput  thcGovernmcntinto 
the  hands  of  European  ad¬ 
visers  is  like  putting  the  sheep- 
fold  in  charge  of  the  wolves. 
After  listening  to  these  troubles 
of  Turkey  as  related  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ikdam,  the 
Chilean  official  strongly  urged 
tho  acquisition  of  advisers 
from  the  United  Stale*  as  tho 
best  solution. and  thcfollowing 
dialog  ensued,  as  reported  in 
the  Turkish  daily: 

Chilean:  "Our  military  offi¬ 
cers  an*  edu rated  in  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  I w*-t  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  first- 
class  Power  against  which  we 
should  lie  unable  to  defend 
ourselves  if  attacked  by  sea  or 
land.  Wo  are  all  zealous  pa¬ 
triots;  proud  of  our  Spanish 
blood." 

Tm:  "What  degree  of  lib¬ 
erty  have  you?" 

Chilean:  "I  assure  you  we 
an*  the  freest  people  in  the 
world.  I  n  religion  we  are  Cat  h- 
olies.  Of  religious  controversy  there  is  none.  Liberty  of  wor- 
•hip  is  secured  to  all.  Any  infringement  of  this  right  is  punished. 
You  may  come  and  build  mosques  if  you  like.  Our  commercial 
liberty  is  absolute,  and  we  are  growing  richer  thereby.  I  hear 
that  Turkey  also  is  a  rich  country.” 

Terns:  "Turkey  is  rich,  hut  wo  have  not  what  you  have. 
That  is.  commercial  liberty.  In  this  respect  we  are  the  slaves  of 
Europe.  For  between  the  Kunqtean  states  and  ourselves  there 
arc  treaties  railed  rapitulations  which  have  made  us  slaves  even 
in  our  own  dominions.  Without  the  consent  of  Europe  we  can 
not  increase  custom-house  dues.  This  renders  impossible  the 
development  of  our  own  industries.  Our  most  important  export 
is  rug*,  and  on  those  they  ini|Mise  heavy  duties  in  their  own 
countries.  We  demand  II  per  cent.  duty,  but  lore  a  third 
of  that  by  all  sort*  of  fraudulent  dealing.  The  Balkan  States 
are  free  to  impose  what  duty  they  please.  On  the  one  hand, 
Europe  demands  of  us  reforms,  yet  on  the  other  hand  takes 
away  our  fn-*dom  of  action.  Especially  in  this  matter  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  some  states  stir  up  sedition  among  our  peoples 
and  then  force  us  to  disburse  the  money  loaned  us  in  quipting 
sedition.  The  policy  they  follow  with  us  is  such  a*  no  people 
can  live  under,  and  then  they  complain  of  our  backwardness  in 
keeping  the  pare  they  set  us." 

Chilcax:  "Why  is  this?" 

Tihk:  "It  is  a  bitter  truth,  hut  as  I  understand  it.  Europe  is 
absolutely  unwilling  to  see  Mussulman  peoples  make  progress. 
They  are*  troubled  when  they  me  Mussulman  civilization  gaining 
strength.  The  late  war  has  proved  this  beyond  the  possibility  of 
denial.  4  You  are*  strangers  to  our  civilization,'  they  say, 4  and  we 
can't  help  you.*  There  are  some  Europeans  more  friendly,  hut 
missionaries  and  the  press  do  all  they  <*an  to  make  Europe 
loathe  Mohammedans." 

Chilean*:  "Why.  then,  do  you  not  cnll  upon  Americans  to  help 
you?  In  your  slavery  under  European  tyranny  and  aversion  the 
strong  men  of  America  are  the  men  you  need  to  help  you  ac- 
compli-h  the  required  reforms  and  renew  your  national  life. 
Europe  is  old  compared  with  North  America,  and  tremble*  before 


Tin.  n  Til. a  ■inunna  or  Hnsn.vu.*n 
Afire  I  hr  evacuation  of  Scutari  A  Mnntmnrrin  widow  ami  her  ».n 
at  l he  grave  of  the  husband  and  falter  -hn  Ml  In  the  anaolt  on  the 
formidable  fortification,  around  th*  rtty.  A  typical  that  must 
tie  multlpMel  by  many  thousand*  to  appruilinatr  the  actuality. 
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her.  The  English,  the  French,  the  Germans  flatter  North 
Americans,  and  there  is  South  America,  too,  leaning  on  the  North 
for  moral  support.  In  a  few  months  the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
opened,  and  America  will  grow  stronger.  As  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  become  nearer  to  America,  the  importance  of  Europe 
will  diminish.  I  tell  you  sincerely  and  earnestly  that  if  you 
will  appeal  to  America  for  men  and  for  financial  aid,  your 
slavery  to  Europe  will  end.  This  is  your  sole  resource.  In 
the  progress  of  civilized  peoples  you  must  share  or  perish.  You 
are  like  a  people  that  when  a  prophet  appears,  remains  ignorant 
of  his  preaching  and  commands  and  spiritual  guidance — that  is, 
you  remain  strangers  to  the  impelling  stimulus  of  the  civilization 
of  tho  present  age.  You  need  men  to  guide  you  into  and  along 
tho  paths  which  this  civilization  has  opened.  Find  these  guides 
in  America,  and  attain  a  new  life.  Then  you  may  find  friends 
in  Europe,  too.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  both  England  and  Franco 
to  befriend  you.  Don't  spend  time  in  weeping  over  what  you 
have  lost.  Find  the  reasons  for  the  losses  and  let  these  stimulate 
you  worthily  to  face  the  task  and  do  tho  work  in  the  immediate 
future  to  which  your  country  and  its  peoples  are  calling  you.” — 
Translation  made  ] or  Tub  Literary  Digest. 


JAPAN’S  VIEW  OF  THE  "WHITE  PERIL” 

WHILE  THE  ANGER  and  indignation  of  Japan  against 
the  United  State*  on  the  question  of  citizenship  and 
freehold  possession  of  land  seem  to  ho  held  in  cheek 
pending  the  efforts  of  diplomacy  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution, 
some  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
the  Empire  are  not  so  calm  about 
it  and  are  uttering  denunciation 
and  imprecation  against  the  while 
peoples  who  have  proved  so  long 
a  peril  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  rest  of  humanity.  This 
white  peril,  says  IYofessor  Ry- 
utaro  Nagni.  has  long  been  the 
bane  of  the  world,  and  in  nil  clal*- 
orate  article  in  the  Government 
official  publication.  The  Japan 
Magazine  (Tokyo),  he  asks  that 
Japanese  immigrants  be  admitted 
to  American  citizenship.  The 
white  races  are  told  "to  put  away 
their  moo  prejudice  and  meet 
Japunese  on  equal  terms  in  broth¬ 
erly  cooperation."  lie  accuse* 
tho  white  people,  and  especially 
the  Americans,  of  "the  shallow¬ 
est  hypocrisy"  in  tulking  pence, 
while  provoking  war  by  their  in¬ 
justice,  altogether  forgetting  that 

Japan  is  building  some  of  the  largest  dreadnoughts  in  the  world. 
Comparing  the  Japanese  with  other  naturalized  foreigners  in  the 
United  States,  tho  professor  remarks: 

"In  morals.  Japanese  compare  favorably  with  those  nations 
to  whose  aggression  and  greed  we  have  with  reluctance  been 
obliged  to  allude  in  the  past. 

"If  our  immigrants  l*>  honestly  compared  with  those  of  other 
nations,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  average  yellow  immigrant 
entering  the  United  States  is  found  to  possess  a  larger  amount  of 
capital  than  those  from  other  countries.  As  nations  the  yellow 
people  have  never  waged  war  of  any  kind  on  the  white  races,  nor 
in  any  manner  provoked  them  to  jealousy  or  resentment.  When 
we  fight  it  is  always  in  self-defense. 

"The  white  races  preach  to  IIS  'Peace!  Peace!’  and  the 
futility  and  waste  of  armamental  expansion,  while  all  the  time 
they  are  expending  vast  sums  on  armies  and  navies  and  enforcing 
discriminations  against  us.  Now.  if  the  white  races  truly  love 
peace  and  wish  to  deserve  the  name  of  ( 'hristian  nations,  they  will 
practise  what  they  preach  and  will  soon  restore  to  us  the  rights 
so  long  withheld.  They  will  rise  to  the  generosity  of  welcoming 
our  citizens  among  them  as  heartily  as  we  do  theirs  among  us." 


He  points  to  the  “ un edifying”  experience  of  “  the  war  between 
America  and  Spain  and  tho  seizure  of  tho  South  African  Re¬ 
publics  by  tho  British."  Moreover: 

"In  addition  to  this,  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
carrying  on  a  system  of  appropriating  the  lands  of  the  more 
uncivilized  races  too  weak  for  self-defense.  Tho  extent  of 
territory  taken  by  the  white  races  in  this  way  during  tho  nine¬ 
teenth  century  totals  nearly  10,000,000  Bquaro  miles,  embracing 
a  population  of  about  135.000.000.  And  it  will  bo  seen  that 
even  within  the  comparatively  short  space  of  timo  since  1860. 
the  white  races  have  taken  nearly  10.000,000  square  miles  of 
land  and  enforced  their  rule  over  many  millions  of  the  darker- 
skinned  races.  At  the  present  moment  we  are  treated  to  the 
exhibition  of  another  civilized  white  group  of  races  making  war 
on  Turkey,  demanding  the  cession  of  some  400,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  with  millions  of  population. 

"In  the  face  of  all  this  wo  have  been  treated  by  tho  white 
races  in  recent  years  to  tracts,  treaties,  and  newspaper  articles 
galore,  on  what  they  call  'The  Yellow  Peril.’  Surely,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  white  races,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  peril 
of  yellow  aggression  at  least." 

This  writer  declare*  that  settlers  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  are 
better  treated,  whatever  their  color  or  nationality  may  bo.  Tho 
"arrogant  and  unfair"  uttitudo  of  tho  white  races  finds  no 
parallel  among  the  Asiatic  people*.  He  predicta  that  this 
attitude,  if  not  modified  in  the  near  future,  will  load  to  dangor: 

"Viewing  tho  matter  seriously,  for  it  is  u  very  serious  matter 

indeed,  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
every  defiance  of  justice  must 
in  the  long  run  provoke  revolt. 
Just  a*  in  the  Inlwir  world,  if  the 
capitalist  is  unfair  in  his  division 
of  profit*  and  the  liiltorer*  are 
ground  down,  they  will  not  for¬ 
ever  submit;  ho  in  tho  interna¬ 
tional  world,  unless  justice  ob¬ 
tains  between  race  and  race, 
there  will  bo  trouble. 

"In  tho  case  under  review', 
then,  who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  trouble?  If  one  race  assumes 
the  right  to  appropriate  all  the 
wealth,  why  should  not  all  the 
other  races  feel  ill  used  and  pro¬ 
test?  If  the  yellow  races  are  op- 
prest  by  the  white  races,  and 
havo  to  revolt  to  avoid  conges¬ 
tion  and  maintain  existence, 
whoso  fault  is  it  but  that  of  the 
sgrossors?" 

It  is  just  such  utterances  a* 
there  with  which  Japanese  jour¬ 
nals  are  overflowing  thnt  provoke 
comment*  in  the  Europeun  press, 
of  which  the  following  quotation 
from  the  London  Saturday  Review  is  a  specimen: 

"Just  as  the  tension  I»clwoen  Ftussia  and  Japan  on  the  ovo  of 
the  ensuing  war  was  minimized  in  this  country,  so  is  the  tension 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  at  the  present  moment. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  assumed  thut  the  dispute  between  them  can 
easily  lie  settled  by  diplomacy;  in  the  second  place,  that,  should 
it  prove  otherwise,  the  omens  are  favorable  to  America.  It  is 
hard  to  find  tho  grounds  on  which  either  of  there  assumptions  is 
lutred.  Japan,  whose  aim  is  to  rank  with  the  great  Powers  with¬ 
out  any  reservation,  must  insist  on  satisfaction  or  suffer  in 
prestige.  which  she  can  not  afford  to  do.  To  say  that  the  issue 
is  one  which,  shoilld  it  involve  her  in  war,  would  not  entitle  her 
to  general  sympathy,  will  not  do.  In  standing  up  to  the  United 
States  for  the  observance  of  the  spirit  of  a  treaty  she  is  champion¬ 
ing  everybody’s  cause. 

"But  the  source  of  the  trouble  lies  deeper,  and  there  is  tho 
danger.  Both  countries  are  obeying  the  primal  instinct,  of  man, 
and  neither  could,  in  the  circumstances,  act  in  any  other  way. 
The  prize  is  supremacy  in  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  The  inevitable  ex¬ 
plosion  between  them  will  come  the  moment  either  thinks  she 
is  ready,  and  suddenly  after  the  manner  of  all  modern  war." 


SKEIN’  TOiNua. 

Tlio  "  Japan  Peril  .  ’  u  It  looks  to  California  an<1  HrliUh  Columbia 

—Saturier  .V«#M  (Toronto). 


Science  and  Invention 


goes  on  to  tell  us.  say  that  the  reason  why  the  sun  has  never 
cooled  down  is  that  it  ran  not  cool  down.  because  the  thermic 


A  WORLD  WITHOUT  END 


IF  IT  18  A  COMFORT  to  anybody  to  feel  that  Life  will 
exist  forever  on  our  planet,  instead  of  lasting  only  a 
few  million  years  after  he  is  gone,  he  should  by  all 
means  read  the  address  of  a  German  scientist  who  holds  out 
this  hope  to  the  race.  The  eternity  of  matter  has  always  been 
proclaimed  by  science,  but  she  has  denied  the  indefinite  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  particular  groups  and  systems  of  matter  that  we  find 
in  our  own  universe.  Flam  morion.  in  his  "  End  of  the  World,” 
enumerates  many  causes,  any  one  of  which,  acting  by  itself, 
would  bring  the  present  world  to  its  termination.  It  would 
scent  to  be  only  a  questitfh  of  w  hich  should  achieve  its  end  soon¬ 
est.  Now.  however,  comes  I’rof.  Gustave  Jamnann.  of  the  Rninn 
Polytechnic  School,  Germany,  and  announces,  in  an  inaugural 
address  on  "Modern  Views  of  the  End  of  the  World."  quite  a 
different  doctrine.  The  modern  view,  he  asserts,  is  that  the 
universe  is  stable.  Disturbing  forces  act  only  to  call  into 
being  other  opposing  force*  which  will  restore  the  Italancc  of 
things.  Lora  of  heat  is  balanced  by  the  inflow  of  gravitational 
energy.  These  views,  he  tells  us.  are  the  consequences  of  new 
theories  of  gravitation  which  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
tho  gravitational  impulse  requires  time  to  travel  through  space. 
Newton’s  law,  on  this  view’,  holds  exactly  only  for  bodies  at  rest, 
whereas  our  system  is  in  motion.  We  read,  in  a  translation  of 
Professor  Jaumann*  address  into  French,  published  in  tho 
Revue  Seienlifique  (Paris.  May  10): 

"The  anomalies  of  the  field  of  gravitation  are  compensated,  in 
oosinic  spaoe.  according  to  a  law  analogous  to  that  which  governs 
the  irregularities  of  distribution  of  temperatures  in  the  mass  of  a 
conductor  of  heat.  It  is  only  for  bodies  at  rest  that  Newton’s 
law  of  effects  at  a  distance  follows  exactly  from  the  differential 
law  of  gravitation.  Tho  motions  of  the  planets  involve  dis¬ 
turbances  a  kind  of  accumulation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  field  of 
gravitation  in  front  of  these  bodies,  giving  rise  to  new  gravita¬ 
tional  forces  which  an*  added  to  the  Newtonian  force*. 

"  Allho  very  small  indeed,  these  forces  may  be  calculated  with 
great  precision;  the  most  important  of  them  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  planet's  motion  and  thus  aids  that  motion.  It  increases 
with  the  planet’s  velocity  and  varies  in  Inverse  ratio  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun.  These  new  gravitational  forces  introduce 
into  the  movements  of  the  pluncts  disturbances  that  may  be 
calculated  without  difficulty,  and  that  determine  the  departures 
from  Newton’s  law  that  have  been  noted  above,  such  as  abnormal 
rotations  of  the  perihelion,  abnormal  accelerations,  abnormal 
oscillations  of  the  vertical,  etc.  Thus  are  explained  all  the 
peculiarities  of  gravitation,  whieh  Newton’s  law  of  action  at  a 
distance  could  not  do.  These  new  forces  of  gravitation,  more¬ 
over.  give  to  the  planetary'  system  a  physical  stability  of  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited  extent.  They  preserve  the  present  forms  of 
planetary  orbits,  not  only  in  spite  of  the  considerable  resistances 
due  to  friction  with  the  cosmic  ether,  but  despite  huge  accidental 
disturbances.  If  a  perturbation  of  this  nature,  due.  for  instance, 
to  the  passage,  near  the  solar  system,  of  a  fixt  star  at  high 
speed,  should  completely  change  the  form  of  the  planets'  orbits, 
the  new  gravitational  forces  would  introduce  into  the  elements 
of  the  orbits  such  variations  that  tho  orbits  would  return  exactly 
to  their  present  stable  forms.  Far  from  heing  fatal  to  us.  the 
frictional  resistance  of  tho  cosmic  ether  would  appear  only  as  a 
factor  destined  to  give  stability  to  the  planetary  orbits.  The 
greater  this  resistance  is.  the  more  considerable  are  the  new 
gravitational  forces  and  the  more  obstinately  will  the  orbits  pre¬ 
serve  their  shapes,  despite  all  disturbances.  There  can  be  no 
further  question  of  the  planets’  falling  into  the  sun.  Instead  of 
being  unstable,  instead  of  tending  toward  a  more  or  less  distant 
destruction,  the  planetary  system  thus  finds  itself  established  for 
a  period  whieh.  estimated  by  notions  of  time  that  we  are  able  to 
conceive,  may  bo  regarded  as  eternal." 

These  who  hold  this  view  of  gravitation.  Professor  Jaumann 


energy  which  it  is  incontestably  losing  is  restored  by  gravita¬ 
tional  energy  which  it  is  continually  absorbing  from  space  in 
exactly  equal  measure.  Waste  of  solar  energy,  he  asserts,  is 
not  among  the  necessities  of  nature.  The  sun  will  not  cool,  ho 
says;  the  human  race  will  not  perish.  Its  intellectual  ami  phys¬ 
ical  evolution  may  continue  indefinitely  and  will  doubtless  sur¬ 
pass  anything  that  we  are  at  present  able  to  conceive.  Truly, 
as  Professor  Jaumann  claims,  "a  new  philosophical  concep¬ 
tion."  Will  it  make  its  way  into  universal  scientific  accep¬ 
tance?  Trautlaiion  made  for  Tut  Litchaiiy  Diur.ar. 


OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS 

N ANSWER ABLE  QUESTIONS  arc  the  most  fascina¬ 
ting.  And  just  liccauae  they  have  no  answers,  they 
ran  be  discus!  as  long  as  wo  like.  Proctor’*  lectures 
on  astronomy,  which  were  the  first  books  that  some  of  us  read 
on  the  subject,  contained  an  essay  with  the^itlc  that  heads  this 
article.  Waller  Maunder,  an  English  astronomer,  and  tho 
AbM  Morcux.  a  French  one.  have  just  published  liooks  about  it. 
And  any  one  of  us  is  ready,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  discuss,  at 
home  or  club,  the  probability  that  wo  might  send  signals  to 
Mar*  or  Mart  to  us.  The  following  is  what  Mr.  C.  do  Kirwan, 
a  French  writer,  has  to  say  on  the  subject  in  u  review  of  the  Ahh6 
Moreux’s  l»ook.  contributed  to  the  Rrrnc  dt»  Questions  Scien- 
hfiquet  (Louvain,  Belgium.  April  20),  entitled  "Worlds:  Present, 
Past,  or  Future."  Says  this  writer: 

"What  wccall  thesun  is  really. a*  we  know,  but  a  modest  unit 
among  the  millions  and  millions  of  other  suns  which  we  call 
'stars’  because  of  their  immeasurable  distance.  Now.  if  each  of 
these  is  attended,  as  our*  is.  by  eight  or  nine  planets,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  former  suns  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  field  of  possible 
life  is  immense,  one  might  almost  say  infinite.  Even  if  we  admit 
only  a  single  planet  to  each  star  as  the  scat  of  possible  life,  this 
field  would  still  l»e  almost  unlimited,  since  the  total  number  of 
stars  is  estimated  at  several  hundred  millions.  It  can  scarcely 
lie  asserted  that,  among  such  a  prodigious  number  of  suns,  our 
own  is  the  only  one  privileged  to  gather  life  aliout  it.  .....  . 

"However,  before  founding  conjectures  on  assumptions  or 
analogies.  «r  should  look  for  light  to  the  facts.  Non*,  it  has  lioen 
shown  by  recent  discoveries,  extended  in  uncx|>cctcd  degrees  by 
spectroscopy  and  photography,  that  the  stellar  systems  are 
generally  very  different  from  that  of  which  our  planet  forms  a 
part:  so  much  so  that  it  is  rather  tbe  exception  than  the  rule 
for  a  sun  to  keep  within  its  sphere  of  action  several  small, 
dark  bodies.  revolving  in  almost  circular  orbit*. 

"A  very  large  number  of  stars  which,  to  the  iink«-d  eye  or  even 
with  the  aid  of  powerful  telescopes,  ap|iear  simple  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  double  .  .  .  by  spectroscopic  observation.  In 
these  binary  systems  the  two  memliers  of  the  couple  revolve, 
according  to  Newton's  law.  around  their  common  center  of 
gravity,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  satellite 
star  always  descrilics  aliout  its  principal  not  a  nearly  circular 
orbit,  but  a  very  elongated  ellipse,  like  that  of  onr  comets. 
And  orbits  of  this  kind  are  traversed  not  in  one  year,  like  that 
of  our  earth,  hut  in  a  century,  or  sometimes  in  several  centuries. 

"It  would  appear  more  and  more  probable  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  stars  that  wc  have  hitherto  thought  to  Ik*  simple 
are  really  double,  which  seems  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  ret¬ 
inues  of  burned-out  stars  circulating  around  these  couples. 
Supposing  the  satellite  star  to  become  dark  in  course  of  time, 
the  great  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  and  the  extreme  length  of  its 
revolution  are  still  obstacles  to  the  development  of  life  on  its 
chilled  and  solidified  surface. 

"We  must  thus  recognize  that  the  more  astronomical  science 
progresses  the  greater  its  acquired  knowledge  of  what  is  taking 
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place  in  heaven's  immensity — the  smaller  become  the  chances  of 
seeing  physiologic  life  extended  then-in. 

"1*  this  to  .say  that  we  must  absolutely  refuse  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  other  habitable  globes  than  ours  in  the  universe? 
Assun-dly  not.  ‘  If,'  os  the  late  Herve  Taye  says,  in  his  fine 
book  on  'The  Origin  of  the  World.*  'it  would  be  puerile  to  pre¬ 
tend  l hut  there  could  1h*  only  one  inhabited  glol*-  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  it  would  be  just  os  untenable  to  assert  that  all  these  worlds 
are  or  should  he  inhabited.' 

"Science,  however,  is  powerless  to  tell  us  anything  in  this 
connection.  To  reason  about  it.  we  must  leave  its  proper 
domain  and  enter  that  of  philosophy,  and  of  that  part  of  philo¬ 
sophy  named  by  Leibnitz  'theodicy,'  which  is  nothing  else 
but  natural  theology.  Thus  the  great  astronomer  Father 
Seochi  said: 

"'It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  look  upon  the  vast  celestial  re- 
gions  as  uninhabited  deserts;  they  must  be  peopled  by  intelli¬ 
gent  and  reasonable  beings,  capable  of  knowing,  honoring,  and 
loving  their  Creator;  and  perhaps  these  dwellers  in  the  stars 
are  more  faithful  than  we  to  the  duties  im- 
poHcd  on  them  by  their  gratitude  toward 
him  who  bus  brought  them  up  from  noth¬ 
ingness.' 

"The  illustrious  Unman  astronomer 
doubtless  generalized  hia  fine  thought  a 
little  too  far.  But  so  immense  are  the 
sidereal  plains,  so  innumerable  the  suns 
that  fill  them,  that  there  is  enough  to 
justify  the  noble  aspirations  that  the 
learned  astronomer  has  suggested  to  the 
heart  of  the  pious,  (lod  move*  in  the 
immensity  of  space  ^  in  that  of  time;  or 
rather,  the  immensity  of  time  is  os  nothing 
in  his  eternity,  as  the  powder  of  sun*  that 
fills  apace  is  but  u  trifle  for  his  omnipo¬ 
tence. 

"What  we  see  of  most  of  these  ethereal 
worlds,  (hanks  to  the  luminous  courier 
that  travels  180, 000  miles  a  second,  cor¬ 
responds  to  a  past  already  far  distant; 
the  present  e*cn|>e*  us  and  the  future  is 
unknown."  —  Truncation  made  Jar  Thr 
Litliiaiiv  Digest. 


time-signals  from  Arlington,  with  the  aid  of  very  simple 
devices. 

"Thus,  to  quote  the  report  of  the  Washington  Observatory, 
‘the  public  service  organized  by  the  Navy  will  find  new  and  un¬ 
expected  means  of  reaching  the  people.' 

"Here,  surely,  we  have  good  scientific  democracy!" — Trantla- 
lion  made  Jar  The  Litliiaiiv  Digest. 


SCIENTIFIC  DEMOCRACY 


THIS  IS  WHAT  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  time-signals  by  wireless 
telegraphy  is  called  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  Cwmm  (Paris.  April  24).  Fine 
wireless  installations  are  scientific,  but 

not  neee-marily  democratic.  When  to  a  powerful  plaut  so 
add  governmental  arrangement*  for  the  people  at  large  to 
make  use  of  it.  then  there  results  what  this  Frenchman  aptly 
terms  "scientific  democracy."  The  particular  object  of  his 
admiration  i*  our  liberal  legislation,  which  permits  any  one 
having  ihi-  necessary  apparatus  to  receive  win-le.%  signal*, 
(ho  it  doe*  not  accord  the  same  free  permission  to  send  them  out. 
By  the  end  of  the  current  year,  this  writer  thinks,  more  than 
10,000  American  cluck*  will  Ik-  receiving  tim«-*ignal*  from  the 
government  wireless  station  at  Arlington.  Va.  Says  this  appre¬ 
ciative  French  scientist: 

"The  hour  signal  at  noon  has  l*een  sent  by  radiotelcgrapby, 
especially  for  the  use  of  ships  finding  themselves  in  American 
waters,  since  January,  1905,  and  we  believe  that  the  Washington 
observatory  anticipated  all  other  observatories  of  the  world  by  at 
lea-t  two  years  in  tin-  regular  transmission  of  the  lime  by  this 
method. 

"When  the  powerful  naval  radiote|.«graphie  station  at  Arling¬ 
ton  is  ready,  the  American  wireless  time-signals  may  l«c  received 
by  ships  through  the  grvnter  part  of  tho  North  Atlantic,  the 
Carildiean  Ken.  and  the  Golf  of  Mexico. 

"Owing  to  the  extremely  liberal  legislation  now  obtaining 
in  the  I’nited  States  on  the  subject  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
which  iicrmits  every  citizen  to  receive  radioteh-graphic  signals, 
it  is  expected  that  between  now  and  the  end  of  1913  more 
than  10.000  American  clocks  will  be  equipped  to  utilize  the 


A  GAGE  TO  FIND  POISON  IN  THE  AIR 

A  GAGE  that  will  show  tho  presence  of  poisonous  gas  in 
the  atmosphere  by  as  much  os  the  proportion  of  one  to 
ten  thousand  has  been  invented  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Guaaeo,  who  has  named  it  the  "toximetcr."  It  is  dcscrilted  in 
La  Suture  (Paris.  May  10)  by  G.  Chalman's,  who  notes  that  it 
is  intended  particularly  to  give  warning  of  the  presence  of 

earltunous  oxid  gas,  otherwise  called  car¬ 
bon  monoxid— the  gnu  that  hums  with  a 
blue  flame  in  a  freshly  made  fire  of  anthra¬ 
cite.  The  greatest  care,  Mr.  C'halmariSa 
remarks,  must  be  taken,  in  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  heating  or  lighting  plant,  to 
nvoid  the  production  of  this  substance. 
He  writes: 

"Other  gases,  such  as  carbureted  hy¬ 
drogen  and  acetylene,  happily  In-tray  thoir 
presence  by  their  odor  long  In-fore  a  fatal 
dote  is  reached. 

"  It  is  not  so  withcarlnin  monoxid,  which 
has  no  odor  and  it  very  intisonous,  even 
in  very  slight  quantities.  For  this  reason 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover 
mean*  to  make  its  presence  known  in  air 
intended  for  respiration,  before  fatal  eon- 
-•i-q iii-nec*  have  been  n-aeliod.  Chemical 
reactions  have  generally  been  employed — 
n  delicate  process,  sometimes  too  senaitivo, 
necessitating  manipulations  which,  altho 
simple  enough,  can  not  always  be  per¬ 
formed. 

"Mr.  Guaaeo  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
utilizing  the  properly  po**-«t  by  plati¬ 
num  sponge  of  becoming  rapidly  hented  in 
the  presence  of  carbon  monoxid,  which  it 
absorb*  in  large  quantities.  This  property 
has  ln-en  practically  utilized  for  several 
years  for  lighting  gas-jets  and  for  a  long 
time  pa*t  in  the  hydrogen  briquet. 

"  He  ha«  thus  invented  n  device  necessitating  no  manipulation. 
It  is  fomn-dof  a  Lev-lie's  differential  thermometer,  which,  os  ia 
well  known,  i*  a  U  tuln-  ending  in  two  bulbs  full  of  air;  n  mercury 
column  or  a  section  of  colored  liquid  is  displaced  in  the  tub©  at 
tin-  slightest  difference  of  temperature  belwi-cn  the  two  biilba. 
Mr.  Gua'co  fastens  to  one  of  the  bulbs  ten  pastilles  of  platinum 
sponge;  the  corresponding  side  of  the  tube  is  covered  and  tho 
other  branch  is  graduated.  When  the  apparatus  is  in  a  medium 
containing  carbon  monoxid.  there  is  a  diffcren«-e  of  temperature, 
revealed  almost  instantly  by  a  movement  of  the  coin  inn.  whinh 
is  greater  and  more  rapid  the  more  of  the  poisonous  gas  there  ia 
in  the  atmosphere.  Evidently  other  gases,  illuminating  gas,  for 
instance,  will  have  the  same  action,  hut  they  will  also  betray 
themselves  by  their  odor.  It  is  thus  for  carbon  monoxid  that  tho 
indications  of  the  toximetcr  will  be  valuable.  The  (French! 
Inspector-General  of  Mine*  has  presented  the  device  to  tho 
Academy  of  Sciences,  after  having  experimented  successfully. 

"On  his  part.  Mr.  Gunsco  has  made  numerous  experiment!* 
from  which  he  finds  that  the  movement  of  the  gage  in  the  U 
lube  is  about  half  an  inrh  for  the  proportion  of  Visum  of  carbon 
monoxid.  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  graduations  that  will 
show  1  iojxki  of  the  toxic  gas. 

"In  n  special  model,  the  inventor  has  used  mercury  for  tho 
indicating  column  and  has  placed  a  platinum  contact-point  in 
the  tube.  This  closes  an  electric  circuit  and  operates  cither  a 
bell  or  an  incandescent  lamp,  thus  giving  notice,  even  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  hv  sonorous  or  luminous  signal,  that  there  is  danger  frum 
the  abnormal  presence  of  poisonous  gas." — Tran  ala  Hon  made  Jar 
Tut  Litkkauv  Digest. 
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WASTEFUL  ELECTRIC  FANS 

HE  POSSIBILITY  of  running  an  electric  fan  too  fast 
ia  pointed  out  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Brooks,  in  an  article  con¬ 
tributed  to  The  Electrical  World  (New  York.  May  17). 
Beyond  a  certain  speed  the  fan.  instead  of  driving  the  air  forward, 
simply  stirs  it  up,  using  its  power  wastefully.  We  arc  reminded 
that  the  principal  purpose  of  an  eloctric  fan  is  to  increase  the 
/low'  of  air  in  contact  with  the  body  so 
as  to  promote  evaporation  of  the  per¬ 
spiration.  The  result  is  a  cooling  of  the 
body  and  a  sense  of  comfort  on  a  hot 
summer  day.  But,  it  appears  on  in. 
vostigution : 

“When  the  power  consumed  by  an 
ordinary  small  fan-motor  is  measured  as 
tho  speed  is  increased,  it  is  found  that, 
deducting  the  losses  in  the  motor,  the 
power  increases  substantially  as  the  cube 
of  the  speed  until  a  certain  critical  speed 
ia  reached, depending  on  the  dimensions 
and  design  of  the  fan,  w  hen  tho  power 
increases  only  slightly  with  tho  speed. 

This  means  that  up  to  the  critical  speed 

tho  fan,  of  ordinary  good  design,  move*  the  air  forward,  screw- 
fashion,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  speed  of  rotation,  but  with  a 
power  necessarily  proportional  to  the  speed  cube,  but  when  the 
oritioal  speed  is  reached,  the  air  column,  passing  through  the 
fan.  *  breaks ’  and  churning  commences.  At  higher  rotary  speeds 
tho  fan  simply  churns  harder,  but  adds  little  to  the  critical  speed 
of  tho  omitted  air . 

“But  tho  mere  net  efficiency,  or  ratio  of  air-power  delivered 
to  elootric  pow’er  consumed,  is  not  all  of  the  story.  The  net 
efficiency  of  a  fan  may  be  high,  and  yet  the  machine  may  bo 
relatively  unsatisfactory  for  particular  cases  of  service.  Some 
fans  are  so  designed  that  they  can  throw  a  small  jet  or  column 
of  air  with  considerable  velocity  to  a  great  distance.  Other* 
are  so  dosign.nl  that  they  nan  throw  a  large  jet  or  column  of  air 
to  a  lesser  distance.  The  tirat  typo  may  be  compared  to  a  rifle 
and  tho  latter  to  a  shot-gun.  both  using  the  same  powder  charge. 
Each  typo  has  its  own  advantage  in  particular  case*.  Tho 
question  whether  the  fan  has  its  axis  flxt  or  moving  in  space  has 
an  obvious  bearing  on  the  relative  advantage  of  the  two  types. 
The  case  is  like  that  of  an  incandescent  lamp  supplied  with 
different  types  of  reflectors.  With  a  condensing  reflector  tho 


lamp  is  enabled  to  throw  a  powerful  illumination  over  a  small 
area  at  a  considerable  distance.  With  a  diffusing  reflector  it  is 
able  to  scatter  a  weaker  illumination  over  a  larger  area.  Each 
has  its  own  proper  applications." 


A  SUBMARINE  SLED 

HE  NOVEL  SENSATION  of  riding  in  an  automobile, 
or  rather  in  a  sleigh,  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  or  of 
moving  in  three  dimensions,  as  in  an  aeroplane,  but  in 
water  instead  of  air.  is  provided  by  a  newly  devised  apparatus 
known  as  the  Unterseeschlitlen,  or  submarine  sled,  which  we 
find  described  in  the  Trchtiitche  MonaUhefle  (Stuttgart).  This 


apparatus,  which  is  driven  by  coinprest  air  or  oxygen,  is  in¬ 
tended  for  diver*.  It  does  away  with  the  use  of  the  tube  which 
ordinarily  connect*  the  diver  w'ith  the  outer  air.  and  it  also  per¬ 
mit*  perfect  freedom  of  motion.  *o  that  ho  is  able  to  examine, 
in  a  given  time,  a  far  larger  area  of  the  sea  bottom  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  The  submarine  sled  is  taken  out  by  a  bout 
to  the  desired  locality  and  then  descends  by  means  of  its  vertical 
rudder  or  by  alteration  of  the  air-pressure  in  its  tanks.  Thoro 
is  telephonic  connection  between  the  diver  on  the  sled  and  an 
observer,  or  signal-man,  in  tho  l»oat.  who  is  thus  able  to  diroet 
the  former's  movement*  advantageously.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  device  will  render  great  servioe  in  future 
naval  war*,  in  addition  to  it*  obvious  uses  in  tirao  of  peaoo.  * 
As  we  read: 

“The  object  of  the  submarine  sled,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
quick  change  of  base  on  the  part  of  the  diver,  as  is  necessary  in 
the  search  for  and  recovery  of  lost  torpedoes,  in  the  location  of 
submarine  mines,  and  in  the  service  of  torpedo- 
batteries. 

“Of  like  importance  is  this  sled  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  sunken  wrecks.  With  the  newest  appara¬ 
tus  the  diver  is  in  a  position  to  investigate  a  large 
area  of  the  ocean-tan!  in  depths  extending  even  to 
120  feet.  .  .  .  The  diver  can  mount  the  sled  on 
board  the  boat  if  he  chooses  and  be  lowered  to  the 
water  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane  or  railway  or 
a  ship's  crane. 

"  Upon  two  long  sledge-runners,  which  are  curved 
in  front  and  unite  in  an  elliptical  bow,  are  placed 
the  diver's  sent  and  a  shell-shaped  'guard.’  On 
each  side  is  a  tank  for  eomprest  air,  which  is 
stonni  in  ‘built-in'  steel  cylinders. 

“The  vertical  rudder  is  placed  inside  the  bow. 
the  horizontal  rudder  at  the  stem.  Steering  is 
done  from  the  driver's  seat  by  means  of  levers. 
The  inflow  and  outflow  of  the  air  in  the  tank  are 
regulated  by  the  use  of  the  free  exit-valve. 

“So  long  as  the  tanks  are  filled  with  eomprest 
air.  the  sled  (with  the  diver  on  hoard  I  swims  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  water.  In  this  position 
it  can  move  forward  with  perfect  ease.  To  de¬ 
scend  to  the  liottom.  it  is  necessary  either  to  let 
out  some  of  the  air  in  the  tanks  or  to  depress  tho 
rudder.  The  sled  will  instantly  descend  and  reach 
the  liottom  without  a  jolt.  Upon  renewing  tho 
eomprest  air  in  the  tanks,  or  raising  the  rudder, 
the  craft  rises  to  the  surface. 

“During  a  state  of  rest  at  the  surface  or  on  the  ocean -bed. 
maneuvering  is  done  by  filling  the  air-tank*  or  letting  the  air 
escape.  Hence  eomprest  air  is  not  required  during  the  trip 
unless  great  depths  are  to  he  penetrated  or  left.  The  duration 
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of  the  trip  depends  on  ihe  fact  that  the  capacity  of  the  potash 
cartouche  used  for  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxid  exhaled  by  th© 
diver  is  exhausted  in  about  three  hours.  The  diver  must 
then  ascend  to  have  a  fresh  cartouche  inserted . 

“  Disturbance  of  the  diver’s  comfort  by  variations  of  pressure 
is  not  to  be  feared  even  when  the  sled  is  being  rapidly  towed. 
A  shell-shaped  guard  behind  the  diver’s  seat  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  seat  in  calm  water,  while  the  spiral  upward-rising 
brake  runs  out  behind  the  wall  of  the  guard. 

"For  night  work  there  are  submarine  lamps  or  search-lights 
fed  by  a  cable  from  above.” 

Jolts  or  humps  against  stones  or  roughnesses  of  the  bottom 
are  prevented  by  the  inertia  of  the  water,  and  the  machine 


ten-minute  exposure.  The  result  is  that  a  heavy  smudge  ap¬ 
pears  before  the  words  •twenty-four,'  clearly  showing  that 
something  has  been  erased  and  something  else  written  in.  The 
explanation  is  that  in  removing  part  of  what  has  been  written  a 
stain  was  left,  invisible  to  ordinary  light,  but  shown  clearly  by 
means  of  the  ultra-violet  rays. 

“Dr.  Wood's  discovery  will  be  of  especial  advantage  in  dis¬ 
covering  changes  made  in  documents,  such  as  wills,  where  it  is 
desired  that  the  knowledge  that  anything  is  suspected  and  that 
an  investigation  is  being  made  be  avoided.  It  is  now  possible 
to  discover  if  a  certain  sort  of  chemical  has  been  used  by  making 
tests  with  other  chemicals,  but  the  result  of  these  tests  is  tochango 
the  document.  Dr.  Wood's  method  makes  absolutely  no  change 
in  the  document  itself,  but  the  change,  if  any  has  been  made, 

shows  plainly  on  the  photograph 
-  i  taken  by  his  method." 


GREEK  AS  A  SCIEN 
TIFIC  STUDY 


James  Hadley.  President  Hnd- 
mmrHt.  ley's  statement  was  made  in 

illustration  of  an  assertion  in  his 
address  that  it  is  tin-  method 
rather  than  the  subject  that  mukes  a  course  valuable — that 
<!rcck  may  furnish  training  in  science  under  a  proper  teacher, 
while  chemistry  or  physics  may  fail  to  do  so.  He  said: 

"You  have  been  good  enough.  Mr.  President,  to  refer  to  my 
father's  connection  with  the  (National)  Academy,  and  I  for  my 
part  am  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say  that  he  regarded  his 
election  to  membership  in  this  body  as  the  great!*!  honor  he  ever 
received.  I  feel  sure,  then-fore,  that  I  shall  1m-  pardoned  if  I 
illustrate  the  point  I  have  just  made  by  reference  to  my  father's 
teaching. 

"Fifty  years  ago  the  one  course  in  the  academic  department 
of  Yale  College  when-  modern  science  was  really  taught  was  tho 
course  in  freshman  Greek.  For  my  father,  tho  he  had  tho 
highest  enjoyment  of  classical  literature.  was  by  training  and 
temperament  a  philologist;  and  he  taught  the  freshmen  who 
came  under  him  to  take  Greek  verbs  to  pie<«ep  anil  compare  and 
observe  their  parts  and  pul  them  together  agnin.  and  see  what 
principle*  were  involved  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis,  exactly 
as  the  botanist  might  have  done  with  his  plants  or  the  chemist 
with  his  elements. 

"In  those  days  chemistry  and  physics  were  taught  in  Yalo 
College,  as  distinct  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  solely  by 
text-books  and  lectures.  Philology  was  taught  by  the  laboratory 
method;  and  for  that  reason  the  freshman  Greek  course  was  a 
course  in  modem  science  and  meant  that  to  the  pupils.  The 
courses  in  chemistry  and  physics  widened  the  boys'  knowledge 
of  facts  and  doubtless  encouragid  many  of  them  to  get  scientific 
training  for  themselves  afterward;  but  the  course  in  freshman 
Greek  was  a  course*  in  science,  because  the  boys  learned  to  do 
the  things,  both  easy  and  hard,  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  man 
of  science.  Science  is  not.  a  department  of  life  which  may  bo 
partitioned  off  from  other  parts;  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  faetsand  the  observation  of  certain  kindsof  interest, 
as  distinct  from  other  facts  and  other  interests;  it  is  a  way  of 
looking  at  life  and  dealing  with  life;  a  way  of  finding  out  facts  of 
every  kind  and  dealing  w  ith  interests  as  varied  as  the  world  itself. 

Where  r»rh  for  the  Jo>-  of  the  work  in  b  »nd  inch  In  his  separate  stor. 

•"hall  draw  the  thin*  as  he  sew  It.  for  thefiod  of  thing*  as  they  arc." 


HARVARD  YARD.  EAST  SIDE. 
In  all  the  Rlory  of  It*  majr-elc  rttn*.  that  mi«ht  have 


moves  as  lightly  and  answers  its  rudder  as  readily  in  ita  clemcn' 
as  the  aeroplane  doea  in  the  air.  It  is  even  suggested  that 
suhmnrine  sledding  may  become  a  popular  sport!— Translation 
made  /or  Tiir.  Literary  Digest. 


AN  ULTRA-VIOLET  DETECTIVE 


AWAY  TO  DETECT  the  "raising"  of  cheeks  by  photog- 
rapby  with  ultra-violet  raya  has  been  discovered  by 
Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins  I'nivmity.  whose 
success  in  using  the  extreme  up|>erand  lower  rays  of  the  spectrum 
for  photographic  purposes  has  already  been  noted  in  these 
columns.  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  May  24)  be¬ 
lieves  that  Dr.  Wood  has  put  the  forgers  out  of  business.  Skil¬ 
ful  cheek-raisers  us©  a  chemical  ink-eraser  to  remove  portions  of 
the  written  matter  upon  a  cheek  and  then  insert  what  they 
want  in  u  handwriting  that  closely  imitates  the  original.  The 
chemical  eraser  leaves  no  trace  of  what  has  been  written  and 
makes  no  change  in  the  texture  of  the  paper.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  what  may  be  seen  with  the  human  eye.  with  or  without 
optical  aid: 

"However,  Dr.  Wood  has  found  that  the  change  may  he 
detected  by  photographing  the  suspected  check  by  means  of  ultra¬ 
violet  rays.  He  has  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  words  ’Twenty- 
four  hundred  dollars'  appear.  The  words  wen*  originally 
'Twenty-four  dollars.’  The  change  was  made  by  an  expert 
who  had  erased  the  word  ‘dollars’  and  the  line  after  the  ‘twenty- 
four’  with  a  chemical  ink-eraser  and  had  written  the  words 
‘hundred  dollars'  in  a  manner  so  perfect  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  any  change  in  the  line,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  high- 
power  magnifying-glass.  Dr.  Wood  took  the  slip  of  paper  and 
■put  it  under  his  ultra-violet  rays  and  photographed  it.  giving  it  a 


line  W, 
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IIAHVAIID  TABU.  WIST  BIDE. 

After  the  sprrailln*  hnnchm  had  bem  rvpnatnUy  rut  heck  In  a  vmln  at¬ 
tempt  to  rid  them  of  their  in  wt  ene-mle* 


WIXTU  VIEW  or  THE  DEIIOUNfcll  THE  EH. 

Tbrlr  dory  h*«  departed.  nevrr  to  return,  and  lu  a  short  time  tbe  Yard 

will  be  ■hxlolru. 


DOOM  OF  HARVARD’S  ELMS 

HE  GLORY  of  “The  Elma  of  Dear  Old  Yale"  U  mostly 
n  thing  of  the  past.  except  in  son g  and  story.  Somo 
were  out  down  to  make  room  for  new  building*,  other* 
have  fullen  victims  to  moth  and  worm.  And  now,  apparently, 
it  i*  Fair  Harvard'*  turn.  Her  elms,  tho  not.  perhaps,  a*  famed 
«h  New  Haven’s,  were  still  glorious,  but  she  haa  been  unable  to 
nave  them.  Frederick  E.  Olmsted  tells,  in  Country  Life  in 
Amenca  (June),  how  the  elm*  on  Boston  Common  have  been 
saved,  and  hint*  thnt  a  famous  university  might  have  com¬ 
manded  the  necessary  interest.  skill,  and  cash  to  do  as  much 
for  her  own  dooryard.  Apparently,  however,  it  is  now  too 
late.  He  says: 

*'  Half  a  down  years  ago  the  elms  in  the  Harvard  Yard  were 
remarkably  beautiful  trees.  To-day.  with  a  few  straggling  ex¬ 
ception*.  they  stand  crippled,  withered,  and  dying,  lingering 
for  the  ax.  The  Yard  ha*  lost  its  glory. 

"The  story  of  their  downfall  is  typical  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  which  muny  sltnde-trves  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  have 
made  in  recent  years.  Tho  light  has  been  not  against  a  single 
enemy,  hut  against  many.  The  gipsy  and  hrown-tail  moths, 
tho  elm-leaf  beetle,  tho  elm-hark  borer,  and  the  leopard-moth 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession  ns  if  leagued  in  a  well- 
plnnned  campaign  of  destruction,  striking  repeated  blows  with¬ 
out  allowing  intervals  for  recovery. 

"It  is  probable  that  if  the  elms  had  been  able  to  draw  from 
the  soil  the  nutriment  needed  to  restore  their  weakened  vitality, 
many  of  them  might  have  survived.  Unfortunately,  however, 
tho  Harvard  Yard  is  little  better  than  a  gravel-pit  covered  with 
a  few  feet  of  dry.  closely  pocked  sand,  an  impoverished  soil 
through  which  the  rains  escape  as  through  a  sieve.  While  the 
innect  attacks  were  at  their  worst  the  rainfall  was  cxrvptionallv 
low  for  several  consecutive  seasons,  making  a  combination  of 
unfavorable  condition*  which  w’as  remarkable. 

"In  spite  of  nil  this,  and  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge, 
in  it  not  possible  that  a  large  number  of  the  old  trees  might  have 
boon  saved?  Did  the  University  fully  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation?  Did  it  apply  remedies  promptly,  systematically, 
and  vigorously?  When  one  remedy  failed,  did  it  experiment 
with  others  in  a  way  that  was  worth  while?  Did  it  spend  money 
ungrudgingly  und  in  a  manner  proportionate  to  tho  great 
out  he  tic  values  at  stake? 

"  When  the  gipsies,  brown-tails,  and  elm-leaf  beetles  descended 
for  their  more  recent  academic  feast,  successful  protective  meas¬ 
ures  against  their  ravages  had  been  in  practical  use  for  some 
time.  The  eggs  of  the  gipsy  and  nests  of  the  hrown-tail  are 
visible  to  the  eye  and  accessible  to  treatment  for  destruction. 
The  caterpillars,  moreover,  feed  upon  the  leaves  and  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  serious  damage  by  thorough  and  repented 
spraying.  The  trees  in  the  Yard  were  successfully  protected 
against  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail,  but  work  against  the  elm- 


leaf  beetle  was  tardy,  insufficient,  and  at  time*  entirely  omitWd. 
The  possible  damage  even  from  this  insect  alone  was  not  fully 
realized.  A  feeling  was  evident  that  the  elm*  had  always  Ins-n 
there  and  always  would  In*  there  in  spite  of  various  netbacks, 
and  perhaps  thia  feeling  wa*  responsible  for  the  failure  to  nupply 
adequate  treatment  with  the  mo*t  improved  equipment,  even  if 
■uch  a  course  proved  expensive.  Not  only  in  this  instance,  hut 
also  later  on  in  the  fight,  the  University  seemed  reluctant  to 
spend  the  money  needed  for  thoroughgoing  work." 

But  then  came  the  leopard-moth,  a  much  more  dangerous  in¬ 
vader  than  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail,  for  it  docs  not  work  in  tho 
open.  It  was  fought  by  amputating  infected  branches,  hut 
this  was  carried  so  far  as  not  only  to  mutilate  the  tree*,  hut  to 
sap  th«*ir  vitality.  On  Boston  Common,  meanwhile,  conditions 
were  very  similar.  Here  powerful  sprays  cheeked  tho  leaf- 
eating  swarms  liefore  much  damage  had  l»con  done,  nnd  study  of 
the  leopard -moth's  habits  showed  that  US  per  cent,  of  tho 
borers  could  Ih>  killed  by  clipping  off  little  twig*,  with  no  whole¬ 
sale  amputation.  Soil  renovation  was  also  carried  on  to  a 
large  degree.  Altogether  Boston  has  spent,  so  far.  nearly  SS.(XX) 
on  the  preservation  of  the  elms  on  her  Common  alone.  To 
quote  Mr.  Olmsted  again: 

"  Is  it  worth  while?  ...  Is  it  unreasonable  to  ndd  $7.(IT»0  to  tho 
capital  expense  in  order  materially  to  increase  the  value  of  tho 
land  for  the  purpose  desired?  What  would  l>o  the  reoreativo 
value  of  a  Boston  Common  stript  of  tre«*s?  What  would  tho 
alumni  of  Harvard  University  give  at  the  present  lime  if  they 
could  lie  reasonably  sure  of  restoring  the  elius  of  the  Yard  to 
their  former  glory?  Would  they  quibble  over  the  amount? 
As  conditions  are  to-day.  we  may  ho|>e  again  to  see  trees  of  size 
about  the  college  grounds,  in  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years.  . .  . 

"Is  it  not  rather  odd  that  an  American  municipality,  a  body 
not  scientifically  governed,  should  hid  fair  to  find  the  practical 
solution  of  a  technical  problem  which  Harvard  University, 
with  the  best  of  experts  available,  gave  up?  At  C'ambridgo  was 
it  lack  of  far-sighted  policy,  poor  organization,  drifting  respon¬ 
sibility.  or  too  many  cooks?  Perhaps  a  little  of  each. 

"It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  something  is  wrong,  for  a 
university  ought  to  Ik*  able  to  plaut  and  grow  trees  successfully, 
if  nothing  more.  In  tho  spring  of  1912  numerous  young  red 
oaks  were  set  out  about  the  grounds  to  take  the  place,  in  time, 
of  the  departing  elms.  It  might  bo  questioned  whether  their 
roots  were  in  proper  shape  upon  arrival.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  trees  were  left  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves  the  following  summer,  that  they  suffered  severely  from 
drought,  were  damaged  slightly  by  our  old  friend  the  leopard- 
moth.  and  that  now  by  far  the  greater  numlter  of  them  are  dead 
and  gone.  Is  there  not  some  room  for  improvement  iu  the  tree 
business  at  Harvard  University? 

"In  conclusion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  the  moral. 
There  is  a  practical  lesson  hereforall  who  own  shade-trees,  wheth¬ 
er  individuals  or  communities." 
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A  PEACE  BOOK  SUPPREST  BY  THE  KAISER 


SO  VIVIDLY  are  the  horrors  of  modern  warfare  depicted  in 
"The  Human  SIauRhterhou.se.’*  hv  Wilhelm  l-amszus, 
that  the  Kaiser,  fearful  lest  Germany's  spirit  of  militarism 
should  be  undermined,  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  book 
within  the  Empire,  and  the  Crown  Prince  himself  has  written 
and  published  an  antidote  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  volume, 
setting  forth  in  eloquent  phrases  and  glowing  pictures  tho 
charms  of  a  soldier's  life.  Altho  Mr.  lotmizus’s  book  was  sup- 
prest  within  three  months  of  its  date  of  publication,  it  had 
already  circulated  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies, 
and  is  still  continuing  its  career  beyoud  the  German  boundaries. 
The  author  was  further  reproved  by  removal  from  his  post  as  a 
master  in  one  of  the  grout  German  public  schools,  but  he  has  since 
boon  reinstated.  Modem  conditions,  argues  Mr.  I.ain*zu*.  have 
reduced  war  to  un  inhuman  conflict  between  man  und  machinery. 


blood  leapt  hot  from  its  neck,  1  could  ace  nothing  but  the  big 
eye.  how  it  enlarged  in  its  head  to  a  fearsome  stare,  until  ut  last 
it  turned  to  a  dull  glaze. 

"All  the  bodies  lying  about  here,  as  if  bleating  up  to  heaven, 
have  got  these  glazed  eyes;  they  are  lying  as  if  they  were  out 
stretched  in  the  alxattoir.  Well,  to  be  hit  and  to  fall  down  dead— 
there's  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  alsiut  that!  Hut  to  he  shot 
through  the  chest,  to  be  shot  through  the  belly,  to  burn  for  hours 
in  the  fever  of  your  wounds,  to  cool  your  manglanl  body  in  the 
wet  grass,  and  to  stare  up  into  the  pitiless  blue  heavens  because 
your  accursed  eyes  go  on  refusing  to  glaze  over  yet — 

"I  turn  away  from  them.  I  force  myself  to  look  past  these 
mocking,  grotesque  /»»*»*  ptattique*  of  Death." 


The  narrator's  baptism  of  fire  comes  when  his  regiment  is  or¬ 
dered  to  charge  a  wood  defended  by  machine-guns.  Wo  reud : 

"But  a*  we  rise  to  our  feet  the  machine-guns  in  the  woods 

begin  to  buzz  and  to  rain  lead 
—  into  our  ranks,  until  right  and 

-  left  of  me  men  yelp  and  drop 

twisted  and  tumbled  to  the 
ground. 

"‘Down!  Rapid  fire!’ 


to  challenge  us.  The  wood,  the 
green  wood,  is  murdering  us 
from  afar,  before  a  single  hu¬ 
man  face  comes  in  view. 

"And  while  to  the  right  and 
left  of  me  the  rifle  Are  chatters 
incessantly,  the  grim  mockery  of 
it  maddens  my  blood,  and  makes 
me  see  red  l>efore  my  eyes.  1 
imv  senle-urmor  and  visors  .  .  . 
high  in  their  stirrups  the  knights 
hurst  blazing  out  of  the  wood, 
ami  I,  a  reckless  horseman  of 
the  past,  I  leap  into  the  saddle 
—my  broad  sword  flashes  dear 
and  kisses  the  morning  breeze — 
and  now  up  and  at  them  like  n 
thunderlKilt.  Then  eyes  arc 
flashing  into  mine  and  hands  are 
raised  for  the  mMto  and  stroke 
for  stroke,  breast  to  breast,  the 
pride  of  youthful,  virile  strength 
What  has  happened?  Where  have  horse  and 
I'hero  is  my  sword?  We  are  not  even  charging 
re  trained  on  us.  Why,  we  are  only  charging 


MAKINO  WAR  ATTRACTIVE. 

Full-page  Illustration  from  the  hook  written  by  the  (Iceman  Crown  Prince  to  ■tlmulatc  Ibc  war-spirit  In 
Ci-mmny  ami  counteract  the  peace  Mean  of  such  work*  a*  throne  the  Kalwv  luppml. 


thereby  Stripping  it  of  its  glory  and  terribly  increasing  its 
horror.  As  a  foreword  to  the  English  edition  puts  it.  "the 
romance  and  glamour  of  warfare  in  the  past  are  grinning  lies  when 
transferred  to  latter-day  warfare,  where  long-drawn  fronts  of 
flesh  and  blood  are  opposed  to  machines  of  precision  and  tho 
triumphs  of  the  chemical  laboratory."  The  hook  takes  a  soldier 
through  a  campaign.  His  regiment  reaches  the  front  on  the  heels 
of  a  battle,  and  his  first  impression  of  the  battlefield  with  its  un¬ 
buried  corpses  is  thus  recorded: 


"They  have  grown  rigid  in  death  in  grotesque  postures,  as  if 
Death  had  ln*-n  trying  to  pose  figures  here.  There  are  certain 
schemes  of  Deutk  that  are  always  recurring.  Hands  outstretched 
— fingers  clawing  the  grass  fallen  forward  on  to  the  face 
— that  fellow  over  there  lying  on  his  back  is  holding  his  hand 
prest  tight  against  his  abdomen  as  if  he  were  trying  to  stanch 
the  wound. 

"In  the  country  I  was  once  watching  them  killing  sheep. 
Then'  a  beast  lay.  and  was  waiting  for  the  butcher,  and  as  the 
short  knife  cut  through  its  windpipe  and  jugular  vein,  and  the 
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from  the  non-^°,ns>  •  .  .  the  nearest  man  a  good  twenty  paces 
away  . . .  and  then  one  other  . . .  only  we  three . 

“The  first  line  is  lying  shot  down  in  the  stubble  .  .  .  what's 
the  next  thing?  The  ground  becomes  alive  behind  us  .  .  . 
and  clattering,  panting,  and  shouting  .  .  .  and  again  the  wood 
rumbles  sullenly  .  .  -  there  they  are,  lying  flat,  breathing  hard 
.  .  ,  never  a  word  .  .  .  rifle  to  the  ready  .  .  .  and  shot  after  shot 
.  .  .  those  are  the  sixth  and  seventh  companies  .  .  .  they  havo 
filled  up  our  gaps. 

“‘Up,  up!  At  the  double!' 

“The  head  is  plunging  on.  the  body  after  it.  into  the  zone  of 
bullets,  and  dashing  forward  with  eye*  fixt  greedily  on  the  ground 
to  spy  out  the  nearest  molehill  when  we  fling  ourselves  down. 
And  when  the  excited  'Down!'  o’erleaps  itself,  we.  too.  tumble 
down  us  if  we  hail  been  swept  away.  And  look,  it  is  advancing 
to  meet  us,  that  murderous 

wood  .  .  .  ‘lip!  At  the  double!'  r - > - 


WHAT  IS  NEEDED  FOR  NOVEL-WRITING 


SOMETHING  OK  AMATEURISHNESS  and  much  of 
autobiography,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  uro 
among  the  attributes  which  separate  the  work  of  tho 
really  great  novelists  from  the  output  of  those  of  lesser  rank. 
Supremacy  in  the  art  of  novel-writing  has  almost  never  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  a  supreme  mastery  of  technic.  Indeed, 
“with  the  single  exception  of  Turgcucf,  the  great  novelists  of 
the  world,  according  to  my  own  standards,  have  either  ignored 
technic  or  have  failed  to  understand  it.''  And  since  u  writer 
can  invent  plots  and  select  characters  from  life,  but  "can  not 


mouth  .  .  .  lightnings,  crushes. 

and  thundering*,  and  the  heaven  Another  military  lb. 

split*  in  twain  and  falls  down  in 
Hamel— the  earth  whirls  upward 

in  shred*  .  .  .  men  and  the  earth  blaze  and  hurtle  through  the 
air  like  enthnrine  wheels  .  .  .  and  then  ...  a  crash,  a  maddening 
uproar,  strikes  us  full  in  the  chest,  so  that  we  ns>|  backward  to 
the  ground,  and  hulf-consciously  struggle  for  breath  in  tho 
sand  .  .  .  and  now  .  .  .  the  storm  is  over  .  .  .  the  pressure -of 
the  atmosphere  relaxes  off  our  chest  ...  wo  breathe  deep . . . 
only  scat  ton'd,  dancing  Haines  now  and  squibs  . . .  fireworks  .  .  . 

“There  rise*  a  noise  of  screams  and  yells,  an  uproar  so  un¬ 
naturally  wild  and  unrestrained  that  we  cringe  up  closer  to  ono 
another  .  .  .  and,  trembling,  we  see  that  our  fare*,  our  uniforms, 
have  red,  wet  staius,  and  distinctly  recognize  shreds  of  flesh 
on  the  cloth.  And  among  our  feet  something  is  lying  that  was 
not  lying  there  before— it  gleams  white  from  the  dark  sand  and 
uncurls  .  .  .  a  strange  dismembered  hand  .  .  .  and  there  .  .  . 
and  there  .  .  .  fragments  of  flesh  with  the  uniform  still  adhering 
to  them — then  we  realize  it.  and  horror  overwhelms  us. 

“Outside  there  an*  lying  arms,  legs,  heads,  trunks  .  .  .  they  arc 
howling  into  the  night;  the  whole  regiment  is  lying  mangled  on 
the  ground  there,  a  lump  of  humanity  crying  to  heaven.” 


invent  psychology,"  when  it  comes  to  tlu*  vital  tissue  of  his 
creations  "he  must  dig  it  out  of  himself"— a  process  which  is 
possible  because  in  the  personality  of  a  born  novelist  "there  is 
something  of  everybody." 

This  age  has  temporarily  set  the  novel  higher  thnn  any  other 
art  form,  says  Mr.  Bennett,  and  "notoriously  the  novelist  (in- 
eluding  the  playwright,  who  is  a  subnovelist )  has  been  taking  tho 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  other  artists."  In  short,  “there  is 
not  any  aspect  of  the  interestingness  of  life  which  is  not  now 
rendered  in  prose  fiction — from  lundsea|M>-painting  to  sociology 
— and  none  which  might  not  1m*."  Wherever  the  novel  ought  to 
1m*  ranked  among  the  great  traditional  forms  of  art.  he  says, 
“it  has.  actually,  no  rival  at  the  present  day  ns  a  means  for 
transmitting  the  impassioned  vision  of  life."  It  is  the  form  to 
which  the  artist  with  the  most  inclusive  vision  instinctively 
turns,  because  “it  is  the  most  inclusive  form,  and  the  most 


More  poignantly  terrible  are  his  descriptions  of  individual 
instances  of  mutilation  and  agony  which  emerge  from  the 
general  background  of  horror — so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  we  re¬ 
frain  from  quoting  them.  Yet  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times  (from  which  we  take  those  extracts),  tho 
story  docs  not  owe  any  of  its  effect  to  exaggeration.  Indeed, 
wo  are  assured  by  Alfred  Noyes,  who  supplies  a  preface  to  tho 
American  edition,  that  "it  is  appallingly  reticent,  and  for  every 
touch  of  horror  in  its  pages  the  actual  records  of  recent  warfare* 
could  supply  an  obscure  and  blood-stained  mass  of  detail  which, 
if  it  were  onco  laid  before  the  public,  would  put  an  end  to  mili¬ 
tarism  in  a  year.” 


adaptable." 

Mr.  Bennett  defines  the  novelist  as  “he  who.  having  seen  life, 
and  being  so  excited  by  it  that  he  absolutely  must  transmit 
the  vision  to  others,  chooses  narrative  fiction  as  the  liveliest 
vehicle  for  the  relief  of  his  feelings."  Therefore  in  considering 
his  equipment  "two  attribute*  may  always  be  taken  for  grunted " 
— namely,  "the  sense  of  beauty”  and  "a  passionate  intensity 
of  vision."  Without  these  he  tvould  not  be  moved  to  write. 
But  these  are*  not  enough.  The  attribute  "whose  absence  ren¬ 
ders  futile  all  other  attributes"  is  "fineness"  or  nobility  of  mind. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Bennett — writing  in  The  Metropolitan  (New 
York'  for  June — goes  on  to  say: 
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“A  great  novelist  must  have  great  qualities  of  mind.  His 
mind  must  be  sympathetic,  quickly  responsive,  courageous, 
honest,  humorous,  tender,  just,  merciful.  He  must  be  able  to 
conceive  the  ideal  without  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
human  world  we  live  in.  Above  all.  his  mind  must  be  permeated 
and  controlled  by  common  sense.  Ilis  mind,  in  a  word,  must 
have  the  quality  of  In'ing  noble.  Unless  his  mind  is  all  this, 
he  will  never,  at  the  ultimate  har,  he  reckoned  supreme.  That 
which  counts,  on  every  page,  and  all  the  time,  is  the  very  texture 
of  his  mind— the  glass  through  which  he  sees  things.  Every 
other  attribute  is  secondary,  and  is  dispensable.  Fielding  lives 
uncqualed  among  Knglish  novelists  because  the  broad  nobility 
of  his  mind  is  unequaled.  He  is  read  with  unreserved  en¬ 
thusiasm  In-cause  the  reader  feel*  himself  at  each  |>aragraph 
to  be  in  close  contact  with  a  glorious  personality.  And  no 
advance  in  technic  among  later  novelists  can  possibly  imperil 
his  position.  He  will  take  second  place  when  a  more  noble 
mind,  a  more  superb  common  sense,  happens  to  wield  the  nar¬ 
rative  pen,  and  not  before.  What  undermines  the  renown  of 
Dickens  is  the  growing  conviction  that  the  texture  of  his  mind  was 
common,  that  he  fell  short  in  courageous  facing  of  the  truth,  and 
in  certain  delicacies  of  perception.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
Thackeray,  whose  mind  was  somewhat  incomplete  for  so  gran¬ 
diose  a  figure,  and  not  free  from  defects  which  are  inimical  to 
immortality." 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  tcohnie.  Mr.  Bennett  makes  tho 
remarkable  suggestion  that  "great  writers  of  Action  are  by  tbo 
mysterious  nature  of  their  art  ordained  to  be  ‘amateurs’: 

"With  the  single  exception  of  Turgenef,  the  great  novelists 
of  the  world,  according  to  my  own  standards,  have  either  ignored 
teehnic  or  have  failed  to  understand  it.  What  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  finest  foreign  novel*  show  a  better  sense  of  form 
than  the  finest  Knglish  novels!  Balzac  was  a  prodigious  blun¬ 
derer.  lie  could  not  even  manage  a  sentence,  not  to  speak  of  tho 
general  form  of  a  book.  And  as  for  a  greater  than  Balzac — 
Stendhal— bis  scorn  of  technic  was  notorious.  .  .  .  And  as  for 
a  greater  than  either  Balzac  or  Stendhal  —Dostoievsky  -what  a 
hasty,  amorphous  lump  of  gold  is  the  sublime,  the  unapproach¬ 
able  *  Brothers  Karamazov!*  Any  tutor  in  a  college  for  teaching 
the  whole  art  of  fiction  by  post  in  twelve  lessons  could  show 
where  Dostoievsky  was  clumsy  and  cardc**.  What  would  hav© 
l>een  Flaubert's  detailed  criticism  of  that  book?  And  what 
would  it  uinttcr?  And.  to  take  a  minor  example,  witness  the 
comically  amateurish  tcebnic  of  the  late  Mark  Rutherford  — 
nevertheless  a  novelist  whom  one  can  deeply  admire. 

"And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  great  technician*,  Guy 
de  Maupassant  and  Flaul*ert.  can  we  say  that  their  teehnic 
will  save  them,  or  atone  in  the  slighu«st  degree  for  the  defects  of 
their  minds?  Kxccptional  artists  both,  they  an*  both  now  in¬ 
evitably  falling  in  esteem  to  the  level  of  the  second-rate . 

"  I  begin  to  think  tlmt  great  writers  of  fiction  an*  by  the  mys¬ 
terious  rinture  of  their  art  oniained  to  lie  ‘amateurs.’  Then*  may 
be  something  of  the  umnteur  in  all  gn*at  artists.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  be  so.  unless  because  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
sense  of  power,  they  an*  impatient  of  the  exaetitudes  of  sys- 
tematie  study  and  the  mere  bother  of  repeated  attempts  to 
arrive  at  a  minor  |terfc<*tion.  Assun>«lly  no  great  artist  was  ever 
a  profound  scholar.  The  great  artist  hns  other  ends  to  achieve. 
And  every  artist,  major  and  minor,  is  aw  an*  in  his  conscience 
that  art  is  full  of  artifice,  and  that  the  dcsin*  to  pn»e»-od  rapidly 
with  the  affair  of  creation,  and  an  excusable  di-like  of  recreating 
anything  twice.  thn*c.  or  fen  times  over— unnatural  task!-  an* 
responsible  for  much  of  that  artifice.  Wecan  all  point  in  excpse 
to  Shakespeare,  who  was  a  very  rough-and-ready  person,  and 
whose*  methods  would  shock  Flaubert." 

Another  interesting  point  is  raised  bv  Mr.  Bennett,  when  he 
uncompromisingly  declares  that  "first-class  fiction  is  and  must 
be  in  the  filial  resort  autobiographical."  As  he  says: 

"The  novelist  may  take  notes  of  phenomena  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  him.  And  he  may  acquire  the  skill  to  invent  very  apposite 
illustrative  incident.  But  he  can  not  invent  psychology.  Upon 
occasion  some  human  being  may  intrust  him  with  confidence 
extremely  precious  for  his  craft.  But  such  windfalls  are  so  rare 
as  to  lie  negligible.  From  outward  symptom*  he  can  guess  some¬ 
thing  of  tho  (Myehology  of  others.  He  can  use  a  real  person  as 
the  unrecognizable 'but  helpful  basis  for  each  of  hi*  characters. 

.  .  .  And  all  that  is  nothing.  And  all  s|N-einl  research  is  nothing. 
When  the  real  intimate  work  of  creation  has  to  be  done,  and  it 
lias  to  be  done  on  every  page,  the  novelist  ran  only  look  within 


for  effective  aid.  Almost  solely  by  arranging  and  modifying 
what  he  has  felt  and  seen,  and  scarcely  at  all  by  inventing,  can 
he  accomplish  his  end. 

"An  inquiry  into  the  career  of  any  first-class  novelist  invari¬ 
ably  reveals  that  his  novels  art*  full  of  autobiography.  But  as 
a  fact,  every*  good  novel  contains  far  more  autobiography  than 
any  inquiry  could  reveal.  Episodes,  moods,  characters  of  auto¬ 
biography  can  be  detected  and  traced  to  their  origin  by  critical 
acumen,  but  the  intimate  autobiography  that  runs  through  each 
page,  vitalizing  it.  may  not  Ik*  detected,  lu  dealing  with 
each  character  in  each  episode  the  novelist  must  for  a  thousand 
convincing  details  interrogate  that  part  of  his  own  individuality 
which  corresponds  to  the  particular  character.  The  foundation 
of  his  equipment  is  universal  sympathy.  And  the  result  of  this 
(or  the  cause  1  don’t  know  which)  is  that  in  his  own  individual¬ 
ity  there  is  something  of  everybody.  If  he  is  a  born  novelist 
he  is  safe  in  asking  himself  when  in  doubt  us  to  the  behavior 
of  a  givon  personage  at  a  given  point:  ‘Now  what  should  / 
have  done?’  And  incorporating  the  answer!  And  this  in  prac¬ 
tise  is  what  he  does.  Good  fiction  is  autobiography  drest  in 
tbe  colors  of  all  mankind." 


THE  POET  LAUREATE 

IXCE  THE  NEWS  of  Alfred  Austin's  death  is  accompanied 
by  word  that  King  George  regards  the  oftlee  of  Poet 
Laureate  as  useless  and  out  of  date,  newspaper  surmisoH 
os  to  the  identity  of  Mr.  Austin's  successor  are  generally  prefaced 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  may  not  have  one.  Thus  tho  Inureuto- 
ship.  which  had  not  made  auv  very  imperative  claims  upon  tho 
public's  attention  duriug  the  seventeen  year*  of  Mr.  Austin’s 
incumbency,  now  gains  a  new  interest  from  the  rumors  that  it 
is  to  be  abolished.  A  very  prevalent  misconception  of  the  real 
meaning — or  meaninglessness— of  the  office,  is  corrected  by  a 
writer  in  tbe  New  York  firming  Pott,  who  poiut*  out  that  because 
"great  poets  have  also  In-en  poet  laureates" — Drydcn,  Words¬ 
worth.  and  Tennyson  an*  on  the  list  the  idea  is  still  more  or  less 
oommon  that  the  laurenteship  is  "a  certificate  of  poetic  pre¬ 
eminence."  whereas,  in  reality,  "it  is  a  gift  of  the  Grown  which 
does  not  necessarily  denote  anything  more  than  the  expected 
loyalty  of  the  recipient."  Even  when  first  instituted,  says 
tbe  New  York  Tribunt,  the  office  wns  something  of  an 
anomaly,  and  in  modern  tirui**  it  had  becmncalso  an  anachronism, 
an  official  singer  at  the  royal  court  being  “as  much  out  of  place 
in  the  nineteenth  century  os  on  official  jester  would  have  l>ccn." 

In  the  death  of  Alfred  Austin.  Thr  Tribunt  goes  on  to  say— 

"England  has  lost  one  of  her  most  zealous  and  devoted 
patriots,  journalism  has  lost  a  competent  and  indefatigable 
craftsman,  and  society  has  lost  an  agn**ahle  and  estiniablo 
mcmlier.  The  world  of  letters  has  lost  an  industrious  and  often 
interesting  writer,  of  whose  pen  it  may  confidently  b«  said  thnt 
if  it  was  not  always  guided  by  tbe  loftiest  genius,  it  was  never 
made  the  tool  of  l>a*rnesa  or  of  an  unworthy  cause. 

"It  is  probable  that  he  would  himself  have  boon  most  ready 
to  confess  that  his  demise  would  not  bo  an  irre|>amblc  loss  to 
poetry.  Ilis  many  volumes  of  verso  contained  some  pleasing 
composition*,  hut  none  of  the  first  rank.  Of  the  seventeen 
consecutive  poets  laureate,  and  of  the  perhaps  twice  as  many 
who  wereat  time*  thus  known  since  Henry  lll.'sfirst  Vrrtifieator 
Hrgi<.  he  was  neither  the  most  eminent  nor  the  most,  obscure. 
Yet  it  may  be  that  his  appointment  to  the  place  wus  the  most 
fitting  that  could  have  boon  made." 

It  was  Mr.  Austin's  misfortune,  remarks  the  New  York  World, 
"to  lose  in  public  esteem  by  the  assumption  of  a  public  honor 
which  made  him  too  conspicuous."  It  was  his  further  mis¬ 
fortune  to  succeed  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  in  spite  of  tho  four  years 
which  were  allowed  to  elapse  between  Tennyson's  death  and 
Austin's  appointment,  he  could  not  escape  comjiarison  with  his 
illustrious  predecessor.  Altogether,  "something  of  injustice  has 
been  done  him."  thinks  the  New  York  Sun.  In  the  New  York 
Glob?  we  read : 

"It  can  not  In*  said  that  the  late  Poet  Laureate  disappointed 
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popular  expectations.  He  got  the  laurel  by  no  natural  selection, 
but  rather  as  a  reward  for  his  persistent  defense  of  things  as  they 
were  and  might  be  under  conservative  administration.  The 
aspirations  of  his  day,  save  as  they  reflected  the  narrow  prouncial 
prido  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  touched  no  responsive  chord 
in  his  heart.  Of  pomp  and  rank  he  sang  in  fittingly  stilted 
phrase.  For  the  deep  emotions  of  the  people  he  had  neither 
sympathy  nor  power  of  utterance. 

Ilis  lines  on  the  death  of  Edward 
VII.  were  no  less  uninspired  than 
his  unfortunate  attempt  to  glorifi¬ 
ed  Jameson  raid. 

"Yet  Alfred  Austin  was  not  with¬ 
out  distinction.  Many  of  his  critical 
essays  wero  trenchant  in  style  if  un¬ 
sound  in  substance,  and  his  prose 
idyls,  notably  'In  Veronica’s  Garden.’ 
breathe  the  breath  of  nature.  The 
same  is  true  of  some  of  his  earlier 
verse." 

His  career  up  to  the  time  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  laureateship  is  thus 
sketched  in  the  New  York  Timet: 

"  He  was  born  at  Headingly,  near 
Lin'd 8.  May  30.  1835.  HU  father  was 
n  merchant  and  magistrate  of  the 
Borough  of  Leeds,  and  his  mother 
whs  the  sister  of  Joseph  Locke,  a 
mcnilsT  of  Parliament,  and  distin¬ 
guished  us  a  civil  engineer.  The 
family  was  Catholic,  so  Alfred  was 
writ  to  Stonyhurst  College,  later  to 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Oaoott,  and  took 
his  degree  ut  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  1853.  Throughout  his  youth 
he  hnd  scribbled  somewhat,  and  at 
eighteen  hnd  progrest  sufficiently 
to  put  forth  n  poem  entitled  ‘Ran¬ 
dolph.’  Hut  his  iNircnts  wanted  him 
to  booome  a  lawyer.  He  said  of  him¬ 
self  ns  a  student: 

"’Once  I  studied  law  for  a  year 
at  the  Temple,  the  most  miserable 
year  of  rny  life.  I  fear  that  I  knew 
less  law  when  I  gave  it  up  than  when 
I  began.’ 

"He  made  tho  death  of  his  father  in  1861  an  occasion  for 
forsaking  Hlackstone  and  went  to  Italy.  In  tho  same  year  ap¬ 
peared  his  first  acknowledg'd  volume  of  verse.  ‘The  Seasons:  A 
Satire.’  The  following  year  ’Tho  Human  Tragedy*  appeared, 
and  thereafter  volumes  of  verse,  tragedy,  and  lyrics  came  forth 
at  regular  intervals. 

"Austin  also  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  London 
.Slumlord  and  The  Quarterly  Review  and  qualified  as  a  journalist. 
Ho  was  special  correspondent  tor  The  .Standard  during  the  sittings 
in  Romo  of  tho  Ecumenical  Council.  During  the  Frm neo- 
Prussian  War  he  was  assigned  to  the  headquarters  of  King 
William.  These  and  other  experiences  supplied  him  with 
material  out  of  which  he  wrote.  ‘  Russia  Before  Europe,’  1S7G; 
’Tory  Horrors,’  1870,  which  was  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
•  Bulgarian  Horrors.’  In  1877  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Karl 
of  Beacons  field,  his  *  England’s  Policy  and  Peril.’  apjieared.  He 
founded  tho  Xational  Review  in  1883  in  conjunction  with  \Y.  J. 
Courthope,  and  edited  the  publication  until  1883. 

"During  the  four  years'  campaign  in  search  of  a  candidate 
for  the  exalted  position  mado  vacant  by  tho  death  of  Lord 
Tennyson,  Austin  was  spoken  of  as  a  journalist,  a  novelist,  a 
poet,  and  a  critic,  and  in  that  order.  Several  men  were  credited 
popularly  with  outranking  him  as  a  poet,  notably  Sir  Kdwin 
Arnold,  Swinburne,  William  Watson,  Kipling,  and  Ix*wis  Morris. 
But  Queen  Victoria  considered  Arnold  less  scholarly.  Swinburne 
and  Morris  too  radical.  Watson  and  Kipling  brilliant  but  un¬ 
proved.  Nevertheless,  Austin's  appointment  provoked  much 
surprize  both  in  Kngland  and  this  country." 

Of  his  literary  output  we  read  further: 

"Austin  published  three  novels.  ‘Five  Years  of  It.’  1853;  ‘An 
Artist's  Proof,’  1864,  and  *  Won  by  a  Head.’  IS66.  Other  of  his 
productions  are:  ‘Interludes,’  1872;  ‘Rome  or  Death.'  1873; 


‘Madonna’s  Child.’  1873;  'The  Tower  of  Babel,'  a  drama,  1874; 
‘Leszko.  the  Bastard— A  Tale  of  Polish  Grief,’  1877:  ‘Savonarola,’ 
a  tragedy,  1831;  ‘Soliloquies  in  Song.’  ‘At  the  Gate  of  the  Con¬ 
vent,’  ‘Love’s  Widowhood,  and  Other  Poems,’  and  'Prince 
Lucifer.’  ” 


As  an 


example  of  his  unofficial  verse  at  its  best,  we  quote  the 
following,  composed  on  his  return  to 
Kngland  from  Italy: 

"  How  stern!  How  sweet!  Tho  fresh 
from  lands 

Where  soft  seas  lave  on  slumbering 
strands, 

And  zephyrs  moistened  by  the 
South 

Seem  kisses  from  an  infant's 
mouth. 

My  Northern  blood  exults  to  face 
The  rapture  of  "this  rough  embrace, 
Glowing  in  every  vein  to  feel 
The  cordial  caress  of  steel 
From  spear-blue  air  and  sword-blue 
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The  armor  of  your  liberty. 

Braced  by  tho  manly  air,  I  reach 

My  soul  out  to  the  approaching 
beach. 

And  own.  the  instant  I  arrive, 
The  dignity  of  being  alive.” 

Among  those  mentioned  by  tho 
American  press  as  likely  to  succeed 
Mr.  Austin,  if  he  has  a  successor, 
Alfred  Noyes  scorns  to  be  generally 
considered  the  most  eligible.  Thus 
in  the  Now  York  Timet  we  read: 


"The  ministry  of  Mr.  Asquith 
now  lias  the  opportunity  to  honor  a 
third  Alfred,  of  larger  stat  ure  and  still 
growing.  Alfred  Noyes  is  assuredly 
a  poet  of  whom  all  Englishmen  should 
be  proud.  There  are  whol«>some 
vigor  and  imperishable  charm  in 
many  of  the  stanzas  of  ‘  Drake,'  most 
of  which  is  of  the  true  epic  quality.  .  . 

’•  Love  of  country  inspired  ‘Sherwood ’  and  'Tales  of  the  Mer¬ 
maid  Tavern.’  Alfred  Noyes  is  still  a  young  poet,  he  has  never 
shocked  royalty  or  offended  those  English  folks  who  are  sticklers 
for  the  conventions.  Granted  that  Kipling  is  still  to  lie  deprived 
of  the  empty  hut  coveted  honor  which  so  many  of  his  country¬ 
men  would  be  glad  to  see  him  receive,  and  there  is  no  reason  now 
for  Kipling’s  appointment  which  did  not  exist  in  the  nineties, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Government  can  do  no  better  than  to  make 
Mr.  Noyes  the  Poet  Laureate,  unless  it  is  felt  that  the  time  has 
come  to  abolish  the  ancient  office. 

"If  William  Watson  was  not  acceptable  seventeen  years  ago, 
his  deficiencies  must  be  doubly  apparent  to  the  prerent  Prime 
Minister.  The  ‘Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue’  is  not 
forgotten.  Moreover.  Mr.  Watson’s  patriotism  is  tinged  with 
pessimism.  The  star  of  Stephen  Phillips  sank  some  years 
ago;  his  friends  predict  that  it  will  rise  and  shine  more  bril¬ 
liantly  than  over  iu  his  forthcoming  ‘Panama,’  but  that  is  of 
the  future. 

"Austin  Dobson  is  only  five  years  younger  than  Mr.  Austin 
was.  and  in  spite  of  his  lyrical  gifts  he  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  undertake  to  rise  poetically  to  the  occasion  of  royal 
weddings,  births,  and  funerals.  Perhaps,  in  this  hour.  John 
Masefield  is  England's  most  talked-of  poet,  but  his  style  and 
his  dominating  moods  do  not  suggest  a  laureate . 

"Mr.  Noyes  possesses  all  the  requirements,  if  lie  is  willing  to 
accept  the  ancient  laurel  crown  and  perform  the  not  very  exacting 
duties  associated  with  it,” 

A  suggestion  advanced  by  the  New  York  Evening  Pott  is  that 
the  requirements  at  the  laureateship  bo  made  less  cramping  by 
changing  its  nature  entirely.  "Instead  of  being  an  office, 
whether  party  or  national,  the  post  might  Ik*  made  an  honor 
conferred  for  artistic  merit,  carrying  no  obligations  with  it." 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  BILLY  SUNDAY 


BILLY  SUNDAY.  EVANGELIST,  is  no  longer*  novelty,  his  theology."  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  does  not  believe  that  Sunday's 
nor  a  curiosity,  in  the  judgment  of  various  writers  for  views  upset  those  of  any  church  members,  especially  as.  in  his 

the  religious  press,  who  consider  him  plainly  a  problem,  observation,  they  had  very  few  views  to  be  upset,  and  were, 

and  argue  with  spirit  and  vigor  for  or  against  the  man  and  his  moreover,  all  engrossed  in  "the  new  enthusiasm  and  righteous- 

methods.  Indeed,  such  is  the  *' divergence  of  opinion  among  ness."  Of  the  ultimate  results  he  says: 

men  equally  interested  in  the  buildiug  up  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  "  that  The  Congregalionalitl  (Boston)  has  seen  fit  to  publish 
sundry  articles  on  either  side  of  the  question  whether  Billy 
Sunday,  as  "one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  religious  life  to¬ 
day."  is  doing  harm  to  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 

whether  he  is  in  truth  _ 

*'n  powerful  instrument  _ 

for  righteousness" 
up  for  the 

ican  people  in  their  day 

of  need.  "A  sort  of 
’ scourge  of  God'"  he 
is  Milled  by  Bruce  Bar¬ 
ton  in  this  paper,  em- 
ployed  by  good  men 

to  stir  stagnant  con-  .  A 

Bar- 

ananer  he  glira  lb.-  ree-  V  .* 

onl  of  Billy  Sunday's 

III.,  where  in  a  town  of 
31.000  and  more  inhab¬ 
itants  ho  made,  in  six 

weeks,  6,209  converts  BILLY  UNO. 

and  collected  free-will  >•  <ilM|  sn  u 

offerings  to  the  amount 
of  $11,379.66.  This  was 

three  years  ago.  and  Decatur  lias  grown  rapidly  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  Barton  reminds  us. 

Altho  now  the  city  is  "wet"  and  the  theaters  an1  open  on 
Rundays.  yet  the  testimony  of  men  of  prominence  living  there 
is  that  "the  civic  life  of  Decatur  ia  still  on  a  plane  appreciably 
higher  than  that  of  most  of  its  sisters;  and  there  is  still  visible— 
even  tho  in  miMiger  measure  -a  potential  civic  righteousness  that 
gained  materially  in  the  Sunday  meetings."  Such  is  Mr. 

Bnrton's  summing  up  of  results  three  years  after  a  Billy  Sunday 
revival,  and  in  comparing  him  with  other  professional  evangelists 
on  the  score  of  results,  he  states  that  Mr.  Sunday  is  supreme.  A 
Inter  and  greater  triumph — the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio.—  is  also 
cited  by  this  writer,  in  which  campaign,  as  previously  recorded 
in  these  pages,  Sunday's  conversions  totaled  IS. Mil.  while 
•18.590.98  was  raised  for  expenses  and  more  than  $21.00)1  for 
the  evangelist  himself.  As  for  the  criticisms.  Mr.  Barton 
observes : 


fuels  ..ml  figure*  of  I  he 

-  '  u  >  » 

revival  which  lusted 

R  \  I  seven  weeks,  ending 

Y  April  13.  1913.  "Tho 

^HL_ - J  greatest  religious  revi- 

IN  ACTION.  val  that  persons  residing: 

odlilon*l  surrender.''  in  this  eomniunity  ever 

_  saw."  Dr.  Brooks  calls 

it,  referring  to  Wilkcs- 
barre.  Pa.,  theeity  that  rerved  as  a  nucleus  for  eighteen  outlying 
towns.  Only  timecaii  fully  reveal  the  spiritual  benefits  resulting. 
Dr.  Brooks  tells  us.  vet  we  may  examine  certain  features  of  the 
revival  that  class  it  ahead  even  of  Billy  Sunday's  record  at 
Columbus.  Ohio.  For  example,  12.000  marched  in  the  Sablmth- 
achool  parade  at  Wilkesbarrc.  and  the  witnesses  and  participant* 
that  filled  a  theater  and  a  church  afterword  for  service  numbered 
30.000.  The  free-will  offering  to  Mr.  Sunday  amounted  to  $23.- 
188.90,  which  is  $2,259.32  more  than  the  offering  ut  Columbus. 
Ohio.  Dr.  Brooks  is  imprest  also  with  the  systematic  methods  of 
Sunday  and  his  "  harmonious  and  very  earnest  staff  of  ten  expert 
coworkers."  in  illustration  of  which  he  furnishes  this  account  of 
the  advance  movement  of  the  Billy  Sunday  forces  on  a  town: 


"Several  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  evangelist  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  Valiev  Evangelistic  Society  was  organized,  and  a  number  of 
stockholders  subscrib'd  sums  of  money  amounting  to  $15,000 
for  the  building  of  a  tabernacle  and  the  necessary  expenses  of 
t he  campaign,  and  two  weeks  before  the  meetings  closed  this 
amount  had  been  collected  in  the  ordinary  collections,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  offerings  have  been  given  to  several  local 
charitable  institutions.  The  tabernacle  was  quickly  and 
economically  built,  with  considerable  voluntary  work  and  grow¬ 
ing  enthusiasm." 


"No  criticisms  are  made  of  his  results  which  are  not  equally 
pertinent  to  the  work  of  all  the  Other  professional  evangelists; 
the  problem  of  Mr.  Sunday,  therefore,  is  really  the  broader 
problem  of  whether  professional  evangelism  is  a  real  service  to 
the  modern  church." 


That  criticism  is  easier  than  explanation  of  the  man  is  the 
opinion  of  Rev.  Ernest  Bowmer  Allen.  D.D..  who  contributes 
an  article  to  The  Congregalionalttl  on  "Toledo  Two  Years  After" 
a  Billy  Sunday  campaign.  Altho  "one  can  not  agree  with  all 


At  this  tabernacle  the  total  attendance  was  668,300,  or  "an 
average  a  little  over  7.300  for  each  of  the  94  services."  we  are 
informed  in  The  Christian  Advocate  (Moth.,  New  York),  by 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Guthrie,  who  shows  furthermore  how  broad  is 
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Bitty  Sunday's  WPP^I  from  the  church  preferences  signed  on 
cn/rls  by  his  converts.  Only  the  churches  of  Wilkesharre  are 
used  in  this  classification,  pto  are  advised: 

"Baptist.  521:  Disciples.  214:  Congregational.  366;  Evan¬ 
gelical.  547;  Methodist,  2,919;  Presbyterian,  1,862;  Reformed. 
2S1:  Catholic’,  104;  Hebrew. 4;  Lutheran. 240;  Salvation  Army. 
39;  Oram*  Mission.  9;  Univeraalist.  I;  Protestant  Episcopal. 
183;  undecided,  05." 

Admiration  and  praise  incline  thus  toward  Billy  Sunday 
from  writers  of  various  denominations  at  the  same  time  that 
strictures  precise  and  spirited  are  laid  upon  him  by  others  equally 
various.  At  this  juncture  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  have  the 
opinion  of  an  outsider.  Rev.  Donald  MacLean,  a  prominent 
Australian  Baptist,  who  is  quoted  in  The  Hapliit  World  (Louis- 
villo>&*  saying  of  the  evangelist: 

"America  seems  not  to  have  made  up  her  mind  yet  in  regard 
to  him,  but  that  he  is  a  tremendous  force  for  righteousness  there 
cun  not  Ik*  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  heard  him  preach  twice, 
and  never  heard  anything  like  it.  I  believe  there  is  on  the  sido 
of  the  intellectuals  a  tendency  to  look  down  upon  him  and  to 
apeak  of  his  preaching  as  so  much  claptrap,  but  no  one  could 
possibly  take  that  view  after  having  heard  him.” 

After  which  Rev.  Mr.  MacLean  remarks  that  here  in  the 
United  States  the  "leaders  are  very  diverse,”  a  statement  easily 
demonstrable  if  what  has  gone  liefore  bo  compand  with  Rev. 
l)r.  Washington  Gladden’s  calm  but  acute  analysis.  In  The 
Congrrgationaliat  (Boston),  Dr.  Gladden  charges  Billy  Sunday 
with  intolerance  and  violence,  first  of  all.  and  maintains  that 
"every  man  whose  opinions  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Sunday  is  a 
liur."  Dr.  Gladden  continues: 

"Every  day  he  mounts  the  judgment-scat  of  the  universe  and 
sends  men  by  scores  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left  mostly 
to  the  left.  Statistics— of  a  sort— were  kept  of  the  number  of 
‘conversions’;  but  of  the  number  of  those  sent  to  hell,  by  name, 
no  record,  I  believe,  was  made.  It  is  a  great  omission;  for  that 
is  a  large  jmrt  of  the  business. 

"All  evolutionists  are  consigned  to  hell.  Mr.  Sunday  names, 
one  by  one,  those  whom  he  supposes  to  be  evolutionists,  and  with 
a  dramatic  gesture  flings  each  of  them  into  |H>rdition.  ‘There 
.goes  old  Darwin!  He’s  in  hell,  sure!'  And  the  enraptured 
audience  yells  its  applause,  as  one  evolutionist  after  another  is 
dropt  into  the  fiery  pit.  A  staid  Methodist  preacher,  who 
watched  this  |>erfomiance,  said  afterward.  '  I  would  never  have 
believed,  if  I  hail  not  wen  it.  that  an  audience  of  rivilin*d  Ameri¬ 
cans  could  show  such  a  spirit  us  that.’  The  scene  at  a  Spanish 
hull-light  is  really,  when  you  think  of  it.  less  horrible." 

And  as  a  particular  instance  of  Mr.  Sunday's  intolerance.  Dr. 
Glndden  recites  as  follows: 

"One  of  Mr.  Sunday's  ministerial  supporters  in  Toledo.  Rev. 
Dr.  Wallace,  after  listening  to  this  sermon  about  the  evolution¬ 
ists,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  privately.  The  next 
day  on  the  platform  Mr.  Sunday  turned  to  the  protesting 
minister,  shook  his  fist  in  his  face  and  yelled:  'Stand  up  there, 
you  bastard  evolutionist!  Stand  up  with  the  atheists  and  the 
infidels  and  the  whoremongers  and  the  adulterers  and  go  to 
hell!'  I  have  these  words  from  Dr.  Wallace  himself,  who  adds, 
'll  i*  impossible  to  describe  the  venom  with  which  these  last 
words  were  uttered.’" 

Next  in  the  indictment  of  this  sort  of  evangelism.  Dr.  Gladden 
finds  its  "commercial  feature"  a  matter  for  concern,  remarking 
that  "it  is  notorious  that  he  is  making  himself  rich  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  evangelism,"  and,  adds  Dr.  Gladden: 

"Mr.  Sunday  takes  out  of  every  considerable  city  which  he 
visits,  for  an  eight  weeks'  service,  money  enough  to  pay  the 
average  Congregational  minister’s  salary  for  twenty  years;  and 
his  year’s  accumulation  would  support  one  hundred  foreign 
missionaries.  He  is  not  reticent  about  this;  he  preaches  about 
it  frequently  and  defiantly;  he  insists  that  it  is  nobody's  business 
how  much  money  he  makes  or  what  he  does  with  it." 

On  the  lack  of  real  religion  in  Sunday's  revivals,  there  is 


testimony  in  the  re-mark  of  an  earnest  church-worker  quoted  by 
Rev.  Henry  Arthur  Kemen  in  The  Congregationaliet: 

"I  saw  no  one  by  word  or  act  showing  any  excess  of  religious 
feeling.  Good  music,  a  splendid  organization,  a  howling 
mounteltank  to  call  in  the  crowd,  an  usher  to  every  six  seats,  a 
personal  worker  to  every  three  make  it  easier  to  go  forward 
than  to  go  out  into  the  open  air.  I  do  nut  think  that  any  dis¬ 
cerning  intelligence  can  justify  giving  this  man  the  sanction  of 
the  approval  of  any  religious  organization.” 

Of  similar  mind  is  a  writer  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  holds,  in 
The  Lutheran  (Philadelphia),  that  true  followers  of  Christ  "can 
not  encourage  Mr.  Sunday's  evangelism." 


THE  “HERESY”  OF  UNION  SEMINARY 

HE  FLASHES  of  controversial  lightning  evoked  in  tho 
recent  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  by  the  report  on 
"closer  relations"  with  Union  Theological  Seminary 
failed  to  clear  the  surcharged  atmosphere  enveloping  the  sul>- 
jeet,  and  consequently  that  institution  is  expected  to  reniuin 
a  theological  storm-center  for  another  year  at  least.  By  a 
certain  dement  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  it  seems,  Union 
Seminary  is  regarded  as  a  very  hotbed  of  heresy,  and  the  New 
York  Prewbytery,  largely  recruited  from  its  graduating  classes, 
does  not  escape  the  same  suspicion.  Thus  when  the  New  York 
Presbytery  recently  accepted  for  ordination  four  Union  gradu¬ 
ates  whose  views  on  certain  doctrinal  matter*  luek«*d  the  un¬ 
compromising  definitenessand  finality  demanded  by  the  orthodox, 
the  Presbyterian  press  began  to  echo  with  warnings  against  tho 
omnious  peril  thr«*atcning  the  Church,  and  more  than  ono 
demand  was  made  that  the  young  men  be  tried  for  heresy.  "If 
a  large  proportion  of  our  Presbyterian  Church  endorses  the  action 
of  the  New  York  Presbytery,"  wrote  one  ]Mirturl>ed  minister,  "it 
is  time  for  the  Church  to  lx-  divided  in  half."  And  this  division 
of  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  ho  went  on  to  say,  "should  also  l>e 
made  in  other  denominations,  where  similar  heretical  conditions 
prevail,  and  a  new  Church  organized,  ...  or  truth  will  perish 
from  the  earth." 

One  view  of  the  situation,  together  with  certain  facts  involvod, 
is  thus  set  forth  by  a  writer  in  the  Now  York  Sun: 

"Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  has  raptured  tho 
New  York  Presbytery,  and  in  effect  puts  yp  tho  question  to  tho 
General  Assembly  of  Presbyterians,  so  all  agree,  whether  it  and 
New  York  shall  rule  or  whether  the  supremo  body  of  the  whole 
Church  shall  rule.  This  is  the  surface  battle.  The  real  conflict 
is  doctrinal.  The  controversy  includes  such  questions  as  ‘Did 
Christ  have  virgin  birth?  Did  he  rise  from  tho  dead  in  bodily 
form?  Did  Lazarus  rise?  What  part  of  the  Bible  is  to  bo 
believed  and  wbat  not? ' . 

"Union  Seminary  was  organized  on  a  liberal  basis.  It  went 
into  the  General  Assembly  and  then  went  out  again.  Now  it  is 
out.  altho  there  exists  a  committee  to  see  how  it  may  Ik*  got  in 
again,  a  committee  named  at  the  instunec  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery  and  its  members.  In  a  controversy  growing  out  of 
the  view#  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  n  member  of  its  faculty, 
the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  was  for  years  upset.  Then 
followed  the  McGifTort  heresy  eases,  also  coming  from  tho 
Union,  and  later  the  disturbances  over  the  acceptance  by  tho 
New  York  Presbytery'  of  I'nion  graduates  who  were  in  doubt  as 
to  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  and  other  thing#  doclured  vital  by 
the  Confession  and  the  Assembly." 

Among  the  four  graduates  accepted  by  the  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery  in  spite  of  their  admission  to  the  examiners  that  they 
desired  more  evidence  before  they  could  form  definite  opinions 
concerning  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ,  the  authenticity  of  tho 
Pentateuch,  the  canonical  standing  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John,  and  the  Resurrection,  was  Tertius  Van  Dyke,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  In  a  sermon  preached  at  his 
son's  ordination.  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  referring  with  deep  feeling  to  the 
protests  registered  against  these  candidates,  demanded  that  if  tho 
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TMK  IIRV.  TRIITlI'a  VAN  DVRS.  UNION  TMKO  LOGIC *L  •lUIX'RT  mr  lirv.  !>H.  I'KANCIS  IIIIOWS. 


Union  Tltrologlml  >i<*tiiln«ry.  Now  York,  has  bw*»  callul  Ibe  |NUo4  OmuIokk.I  •i..nu«-m«-r  in  AincrUa."  Or.  Brown,  hlm«oir  n  gnutunlo  of 
ilio  Seminary.  has  Iwcn  lu  pro*  Went  for  (he  past  five  year*.  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  who  follow*  In  the  al«-pa  of  hi*  faihcr  and  Krandfaihrr  In  enicrfiiK  I  ho 
1‘nwhylorlan  mlnUlry.  to  ono  of  (ho  lairwt  graduate*  to  be  rhallengel  on  ib»  aubjrct  of  hi*  orthodoxy.  . 


Assembly  wanted  a  hurray  trial  they  should  "try  it  on  a  (frown 
man,"  and  not  on  "eager-hearted,  sensitive  boys."  Taking  aa 
hi"  text,  "For  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  givelh  life."  he 
aaiil  in  part : 

"You  know  that  a  new  attempt  ha*  been  made  lately  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  exalt  the  letter  above  the  apirit  in  judging 
of  the  fit  liras  of  men  for  theChriatian  pulpit.  Four  true-hearted 
and  devoted  young  men.  among  whom  ia  my  dear  aon.  who  ia  to 
bo  ordained  to-night,  have  offered  their  liven  to  the  aerviee  of 
Chrial  in  tho  miniatry.  They  haveconfnit  their  faith  in  (Jod 
the  Father  a"  the  almighty  ruler  of  the  universe,  in  tho  Holy 
Hpirit  apeaking  in  tho  Hihlo  an  tho  auprrme  authority  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  in  Jraua  Christ  aa  the  Divine  Redeemer.  But 
a  protrat  haa  been  made  againat  their  acceptance  Iwcauae  they 
can  not  give  a  literal  affirmation  to  certain  test  question!  pro¬ 
poned  by  a  theological  inquisitor. 

"Tho  Presbytery  of  Now  York  haa  warmly  welcomed  tho 
young  men  and  disregarded  tho  protest.  But  it  ia  being  puabed 
in  public  and  private,  and  tho  effort  is  made  to  produce  a  judg¬ 
ment  that  theso  young  men  are  heretics  and  that  the  Church 
ought  not  to  receive  them  as  preachers  of  Chriat. 

"Well,  whatever  comes  of  the  protest.  I  wish  to  take  my 
stand  with  these  young  men.  They  are  my  brothers  in  tho 
faith.  If  they  are  unlit  for  the  ministry.  I  am  unfit . 

"  Heresy  trinla  are  the  delight  of  the  ungodly  and  the  despair 
of  religion.  But  if  such  a  thing  must  come,  let  it  be  fair  and 
bravo  and  open.  Do  not  try  it  on  eager- hearted,  sensitive  boys. 
Try  it  on  a  grown  man  who  stands  with  them  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  ua  free." 

Tho  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
challenge  will  not  be  accepted,  but  that  the  conflict  between 
Presbyterian  conservatism  and  Presbyterian  liberalism  will 
continuo  to  center  around  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
rather  than  around  any  one  of  its  graduates.  While  tho  con¬ 
servatives.  for  the  time  being,  seem  to  be  withholding  their  fire, 
the  liberal  view  of  the  situation  is  thus  presented  in  the  press  by 
a  New  York  Presbyterian  minister  whose  name  is  not  published: 

"Throughout  the  Fast  this  opposition  of  the  conservatives 
amounts  to  practically  nothing,  hut  in  the  West  it  is.  may  I  say, 
more  strongly  developed,  aitho  in  both  the  Fast  and  the  West 
it  is  rapidly  dying  out.  Just  as  soon  as  any  honest  and  intel¬ 
ligent  man  becomes  acquaint'd  with  the  facts  he  ceases  his  op- 
position.  Th«*se  facts  ure  that  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
what  it  stands  for  are  not  the  uuholy  terrors  that  have  been 
imagin'd . 

"There  are  in  New  York  many  good  and  worthy  Presby- 
terians.  both  clerics  and  laymen,  who.  figuratively  speaking,  ran 
not  see  further  than  their  noses.  .  .  .  They  arc  steeped  in  their 
own  religious  conceit;  they  are  surfeited  with  the  conviction  that 
theirs  is  the  only  way;  they  are  bound  up  by  narrowness,  in¬ 


tolerance,  and  an  irreligious  selfishness  which  do  not  accord 
with  the  character  of  true  Christians. 

"And  yet  these  men  refuse  to  listen  to  reason,  to  argument, 
or  to  what  those  who  may  look  at  things  in  a  different  light  may 
have  to  say.  Obstinacy  is  one  of  their  chief  characteristics." 

When  the  (tenoral  Assembly  met  in  Atlanta  last  month,  it  was 
found  that  the  committee  on  closer  relations  between  the  Church 
and  Union  Seminary  had  fail'd  to  agree  on  a  unanimous  report, 
and  the  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  Assembly  being  even  more 
marked,  a  new  commit  tee  was  appointed  and  the  matter  carried 
over  to  1914.  This  postponement  of  the  issue  was  not  ac¬ 
complished.  however,  until  after  some  hot  shots  hud  been  ex¬ 
changed.  Thus  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  8.  Pluiner  Bryan,  or  the 
Churrh  of  the  Covenant.  Chicago,  said  that  the  relationship  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  Union  Seminary  had  been  one  of 
"pain,  embarrassment,  and  shame  for  the  Iasi  twenty  years." 
and  ho  demanded  that  the  "intolerable  situation  be  terminated 
ao  as  to  preserve  the  property  rights  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  to  safeguard  the  young  men  who  are  entering  her  ministry." 
The  venerable  Dr.  Francis  C.  Montfort,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Herald  and  Presbyter,  and  a  metnlwr  of  the  committee  on  "closer 
relations."  denounced  "the  Baal  of  Hindu  philosophy"  ns  en¬ 
thron'd  in  Union,  and  called  on  the  Churoh  to  choose  between 
that  philosophy  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Montfort. 
who  is  practically  the  only  one  we  ran  find  to  quote  on  this  side, 
•aid  in  |tart : 

"The  time  has  eonie  for  the  Church  to  draw  tho  line.  The 
issue  lies  between  true  faith  and  Hindu  philosophy  masquerading 
in  the  guise  of  Christianity.  Here  is  a  Hindu  philosophy  in  a 
modern  theological  school— shall  wo  allow  (his  to  continue?" 

In  reply.  Dr.  Francis  Brown.  ITesidont  of  Union  Seminary, 
denied  the  charges  of  Hinduism  and  rationalism,  and  said  that 
the  seminary  was  conforming  strictly  to  Christian  and  evangelical 
beliefs  in  its  teaching.  He  also  reminded  the  Assembly  that  Union 
was  not  a  Presbyterian  institution.  "About  one-third  of  our 
students  are  Presbyterian, one-fourth  Methodist,  and  tho  others 
belong  to  different  denominations."  He  said  in  part: 

"In  deference  to  the  memlH-rs  of  our  board  and  faculty  who 
are  Congregational ists  and  Methodists,  we  can  not  and  wo  will 
not  adopt  a  statement  of  faith  which  will  bo  strictly  Presby¬ 
terian.  but  we  are  an  energetic  institution  and  Christian  in  our 
teaching.  We  are  concerned  first  of  all  in  the  life  of  Cod.  in 
the  souls  of  men.  and  the  training  of  men  whose  hearts  have  been 
changed  by  the  spirit  of  (iod  in  Je-sus  Christ,  without  which  the 
world  can  not  be  saved." 


The  first  cycle-car  ever  built,  the  Bcdelia,  fitted  to  be  moved  fore  and  aft  by  the 
a  French  invention,  has  a  track  record  of  ,?ver.L:  ,hu«-  b>!  tightening  and  loosening 
fifty-five  mUes  an  hour.  In  a  mad-raee  it  a  8m°°,h  clu,t‘b 

has  averaged  thirty-eight  miles  an  hour.  idtLnVages  of  this  transmit- 

Details  in  its  construction  are  given  by  gjon.  lien-  two  speeds  an-  obtained  by 
Motor  Age  as  follows,  the  references  being  to  pulleys  of  two  diameters  on  the  counter- 
the  cut  in  the  center  at  the 

bottom  of  this  page:  [  ” 


P*ved  roads  prevail;  elsewhere  it  must  running  from  the  axle  on 
prove  a  sorry  fnilure.”  This  writer's  con-  either  Bide  runs  back  through 
elusion  is  that  this  vehicle  "  may  be  viewed  pulleys  and  up  to  a  drum 
as  a  will-o'-the-wisp."  While  a  campaign  of  on  ‘be  steering- post,  so  that 
publicity  "may  cause  a  sizable  demand  for  *j*  "‘'“'ng  of  the  wheel  pulls 
it.  the  demand  will  not  endure."  *!»*  caN*  on  *nd  at* 

■lust  what  a  cycle-car  is  few  Americans  w'.w^ 

outside  the  motor-car  trade  clearly  under-  ^  anv  iut«-a  to  lug can-while 
stand.  It  has  been  described  by  one  to  make, 
writer  ns  "  a  four-wheeled  car  built  on  "The  motor  is  fitted  in  the 
motor-cycle  lines."  The  first 

one  was  built  in  France.  It  was  - 

called  the  Hedelia,  and  had  tho  g* 

■amc  motor  as  a  motor-oyele  has.  _  j. 

It  was  chain-driven  to  eounter-  ^ 

shaft.  nn«l  had  a  belt  drive  to  rear  // '  V  ' 

w hinds  without  differential.  Its  /  : 

tread  was  only  :»tl  inches.  Such  [  > 

a  cur  could  probnbly  lie  produced  \ 

in  America  for  a  selling  price  of  ~  z&iXx* 

not  more  than  1300.  while  ono  fly  j1} 

m-ating  a  single  person  could  he  \  I  ^  JJ 

prod u ceil  to  sell  for  about  *250. 

Motor  .igr  believes  that  in  this  V 

type  of  car  "  lies  the  future  hope  m  ■  *.+. 

of  the  musses  for  a  fast,  safe  IMa«mra  showtn*  ihe  mw-hantam  of  the  r»w 
vehicle  to  carry  them  to  and  fro  slmplmt  ami  rhraprat  means  of  arcomplbhli 
with  cleanness  and  comfort  at  a  «**>UDe  Unksllusted  ovtr  the  motor  (2)  mou, 
cost  Within  reach  of  the  average  tbomoior-haft  .prakel  a  chain  run,  back  toa 
person."  It  adds  that  this  car  is  *l  5  ,on  "T™*  °f  ’  v  tJT  '  *’ 

"  IH-rfectly  applicable  to  American  ^ 

conditions  when  it  has  been  pu|k.>.«„hth«,rmr  whwU.  The  rear  axle  fasi 
properly  adapted  to  moot  l  hew-  <a,.  whk-bromrat  witha  levor  (ID  plroicnl  atv 
condition*.  CnticUm  of  it  M  lifts!  ailehorkwanl  and  f<>rward  to  tighten  and  kum 


frm  *  •• 

AN  CNULXBU  CAR  SEATING  TWO  BIDE  BT  BIDE. 
But  more  tike  a  motor-car  than  a  cycle-car. 
In  England  are  over  100  maki*  of  small  cart 
which  have  come  In*  as  rt*ulu  of  Che  influence 
of  French  cycle-cars. 


THE  ORIGINAL  CYfXE-CAR.  p T  TRENCH  M%KE.  AND 
CALLED  THE  BEDELlA, 


A  MSGLE-BEATCTC  LF.-CAIC.  CALLED  THE  PONT. 
Of  which  It  is  predicted  that  It  will  take  tho 
place  of  tho  motor-cyd*  in  this  country. 


TYPES  OF  FOREIGN  CYCLE-CARS. 
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further  of  the  unlikelihood  that  cycle-ears  engineering  and  common  sense  in  combine-  a  dirty  vehicle  as  well  as  a  fast  one,  and 
will  over  become  generally  popular  in  Hon  can  produce  a  car  that  can  moot  these  hence  not  a  vehicle  on  which  one  may  ride 
America:  cond. turns  at  25  miles  an  hour  at  least  |Q  businosS(  a  cydecar  can  be  made  to 


with  a  motor-cycle  motory- 


"It  requires  more  than  mere  enthusiasm  ‘'The  cheap  cars  now  made  here  certainly  "  ho1ufe  ,l*e  drjver  comfortably  behind  the 
to  share  the  belief  that  any  light,  toy-  would  hinder  the  production  in  America  windshield  and  cover  him  with  a  top  when 
like,  narrow-gage  vehicle  ever  will  prove  of  any  of  the  English-type  cycle-ears  with  it  rains.”  Unlike  the  motor-cycle,  it  can 


practicable  for  use  on  American  high¬ 
ways:  it  matters  not  if  it  costs  four 
hundred  cents  or  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  nor  if  it  can  be  run  into  the 
owner's  back  yard  and  covered  with 
a  turpaulin  at  night.  Any  vehicle 
that  needs  must  run  with  one  wheel 
in  a  rut  and  the  other  in  a  horse 
track  will  not  be  used  very  long  by 
any  very  considerable  nu miter  of 
people  in  any  very  considerable 
number  of  places.  As  the  rut  or 
wheel  track  usually  is  lower  than 
the  horse  track,  it  means  that  no 
cycle-car,  or  other  narrow-gage  ve¬ 
hicle,  can  run  on  an  even  keel.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  must  run  ‘lopsided/ 
und  riding  'lopsided'  for  any  great 
length  of  time  is  calculated  to  in¬ 
duce  curvature  of  the  spine,  spinal 
meningitis,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
in  thoso  who  occupy  surh  vehicle*. 

"The  cyclo-car  is  neither  a  cycle  nor  a 
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be  used  all  the  year  round  instead 
of  six  months.  It  need  not  involve 
any  garage  charges,  since  it  can  ho 
run  through  an  ordinary  door,  kept 
in  a  shed  or  even  a  cellar,  not  to 
mention  in  the  back  yard  under  a 
tarpaulin.  An  entire  set  of  tin's 
can  be  bought  for  the  cost  of  one 
automobile  tire.  A  single  gallon  of 
gasolino  will  propel  a  cycle-car  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles,  und  has  been 
known  to  propel  one  59.6  miles. 
Motor  Age  hears  that  four  com¬ 
panies  in  Detroit  have  already  been 
incorporated  for  making  cycle-ears, 
and  several  others  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  Chicago  anil  else¬ 
where.  These  an*  "  the  practical 
Itcginnings  of  an  infunt  industry. 


destined  with  proper  fostering,  to 
gear-boxes,  shaft  drive,  and  the  like,  for  grow  to  enormous  proportions  in  a  few 
car;  it  has  all  of  the  disadvantages  of  both  Ford  or  other  concerns  can  produce  a  big  years." 
and  none  of  the  advantages  of  either,  and  car  more  chi* ply.  The  small  car  of  standard 

it  will  prove  just  about  as  popular  a*  iU  tread  will  not  go  in  America.  It  must  ho  OWRH  PRICFn  TARS 

prototype,  the  narrow-gage  railway."  a  new  vehicle.  It  must  hi-  sold  for  at  LOWEB-PRICED  CARS 

Motor  Age,  however,  recognizing  the  the  Var  typa,  and  have  half1  the  Coincident  with  promises  of  an  invasion 

differences  in  conditions  between  this  upkeep  cost.  The  advantage  of  the  real  h>' t he  cycle-ear  is  discussion  as  o  the  pro- 

country  and  Europe,  discusses  at  length  cycle-car  as  against  the  small-ear  type  is  duction  next  year  of  substantial  runabout 
the  point  made  by  Motor  World  and  some  *“*  owntr  bimself  ear.  fix  anything  automobile  ears  at  price,  a*  low  as  $300. 

„,1, '  I,  that  not  nnlv  >r»  mid  that  may  get  wrong  with  the  machine  un-  A  daily  contributor  to  The  II  nil  Street 

produce  small  motorcars  cheaply,  and  our  *  ™Thet^^rlm^t^  the  American  will  “f.**10  “  "■**bUh1  ■*  “  oh"'r™*  of 

temperament  dictates  some  things  different  have  iu  effecton  the  sales  end  of  the  gently  at 

from  the  things  that  satisfy  Europeans,  cycle-car  for  our  uw.  The  average  Amer-  on  thtsM  a  probable  innovation  In 

In  order  to  make  cycle-cars  successful,  the  ioan  will  want  hotter  looks  in  his  car  than  th*  H“  *»  Th'' 

following  problems  must  be  met  and  the  Bedelia  give*,  and  will  not  want  a  Financial  II  orld,  which  remarks  that  such 

Sill v I  *  machine  that  looks  like  a  toy  motor  car. 

He  wants  a  machine  that  proclaims  itself 
"Tho  American  cycle-car  must  In*  able  to  a  new  vehicle,  and  while  a .narrow  tread 
go  on  rutty  roads  used  by  56-inch-trcod  will  not  bother,  him.  he  will  appreciate  a 
wagons  and  cars. 

and  leveled  in  spots  ....  _ _  _  . 

This  demunds  »i>«cial  trend  and  a  stand-  formed  stream-line,  and  sot  on  a  100-meh 
ard.  and  possibly  a  new  kind  of  spring 
suspension.  The  roughness  also  demands  "  There  is  no 

a  lower  center  of  gravity  than  in  most  car  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of  4(10 
foreign  cars,  ami  a  long  wheell>ase.  Hail  pounds  can  he  built  and  sold  for  a  very 
roads  ami  steep  hills  demand  more 
change  range  than  on  foreign  ears. 


i  used  by  56-inch- tread  will  not  bother  him.  he  will  appreciate  a 
chopped  up  by  horwe  long.  low.  rakish  craft  such  as  the  taudein 
ots  bv  motor-car  tires,  machine  is.  A  body,  say  ‘24  inches  wide. 
I  tread  and  a  stand-  formed  stream-line,  and  act  on  a  100-inch 
new  kind  of  spring  wheelhaae.  will  appeal  to  the  American, 
irlincss  also  demands  "There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  small 

car 

Ct 

price  and.  being  ca|*Nc  of  |>crforuiing 
*.  (iood  the  feat*  of  a  hig  car.  will  command  a  large 
sale.  Since  it  is  a  new  type  of  car,  there 
will  be  no  interference  in  sales  with  tho 
bigger  motor-cars.  The  motor-cyclist  who 
now  takes  his  sweetheart  on  the  back  scat 
of  his  motor-cycle  will  find  her  next  year  t4»o 

Ciud  to  mount  the  l wo- wheeler,  and  will 
y  a  cycle-ear  if  he  can  get  one  for  a  price. 
"  A  dozen  cycle-car  firms  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  and  are  to  produce  their  new  oars  for 
the  American  trade.  _  The  movement  is 
here.  The  cycle-car  is  au  accomplished 
fact." 

Motor  World  learns  that  serious  efforts 
have  been  made  to  arouse  the  motor-cycle 
industry  in  this  country  to  the  advantage 
ami  possibilities  of  the  cycle-car.  While 
some  makers  have  condemned  the  cvcle-car, 
others,  including  one  large  maker  and 
several  small  ones,  already  have  in  con¬ 
templation  its  production.  Others  not 
already  identified  with  the  motor  trade 
“  see  millions  in  it."  Motor  World  believes 
that  the  agitation  for  this  car  has  already 
Ix-fome  "  a  doubtful  means  of  serving  the 
interest  of  the  automobile  industry."  One 
of  the  present  needs  of  the  trade  “is  not 
more  cars,  but  fewer  of  them." 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  cycle-car 
other  than  first  cost  are  set  forth  by  Motor 
While  its  parent,  the  motor-cycle,  is 


THE  LATEST  DESIGN  IN  WOMEN  S  MOTOB-COATS. 


MOTOIIIN* •  ON  A  FIIIL1P1MNE  BOULEVARD. 

a  development  would  not  be  at  nil  a  start¬ 
ling  feature  of  the  industry,  but  rather  a 
natural  evolution.  The  writer  says  further: 

"The  automobile  is  fast  losing  the 
novel  tv  it  once  enjoyed.  No  longer  is  it 
classed  as  a  toy  of  pleasure  for  which  people 
are  willing  to  pay  from  $2,000  to  $6,000 
to  possess  and  be  the  envy  of  neighbors. 
In  its  day  the  bicycle  enjoyed  populari  v 
similar  to  the  automobile,  and  wheel  en¬ 
thusiasts  willingly  i»id.  from  $125  to 

(Continued  on  page  1 3*2 1 
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(Continued  from  page  1.140) 

$175  for  a  wheel  that  is  now  made  and  sold 
for  about  $25  and  at  a  profit. 

“When  the  statement  is  made  that  a  Rood 
automobile  can  not  he  manufactured  for 
less  than  $3,000  for  a  seven- passenger 
touring-car  and  stand  heavy  wear  and 
tear,  the  exponent  of  that  theory  is  outside 
the  facts,  and  the  declaration  represents 
more  the  disinclination  of  the  makers  to 
recognize  the  inevitable  and  squarely 
face  it  than  real  conditions.  Were  that 
statement  the  truth  then  there  would  not 
be  any  necessity  for  owners  of  high-price 
cars  to  sell  them  at  a  figure  representing 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  cars 
originally  cost.  Such  bargains  an*  of 
every  day  offering  and  the  facts  are  in¬ 
controvertible.  for  the  writer  has  had  offered 
to  him  during  the  last  half  year  any  num¬ 
ber  of  high-coat  ears  at  sacrifice  figures. 

Holland’s ’  statement  is  significant. 
Still  it  relleets  what  The  Financial  II  orbl 
ha  contended  for  a  year  post,  that  a  price 
readjustment  from  a  fancy  to  a  reasonable 
basis  in  <*o«t  of  automobiles  was  inevitable. 
The  readjustment  in  the  industry,  however, 
will  not  lie  brought  about  easily.  Only 
long-headed  automobile  makers,  such  as 
Henry  Ford,  of  Detroit,  foresaw  the 
inevitable  change  and  prepared  them¬ 
selves.  for  now  ho  is  profiting  immensely 
through  his  wise  and  correct  judgment  in 
marketing  a  car  ut  a  figure  within  reach  of 
the  average  man  of  means  while  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  his  comiw'titors  were  asleep." 


QUOTED  PRICES  FOR  AUTOMOBILE 
STOCKS 

On  the  New*  York  Stock  Exchange  are 
quoted  the  market  price*  of  stocks  of  sev¬ 
eral  corporations  or  companies  which 
manufacture  motor-cars  or  accessories. 
Among  them  an*  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  thp  Genera!  Motors  Company, 
the  Goodrich  Company,  and  the  United 
States  Motor  Company.  A  firm  of  stock 
brokers  in  Cleveland  has  compiled  a  list  of 
automobile  securities  in  which  arc  included, 
besides  those  sold  on  the  Now  York  Stock 
Exchange,  many  others,  the  bid  and  asked 
price  being  given.  Following  is  the  list: 


Rid 

AlM-Grtsb  K iihher  Co.,  com ...  153 
Ajax-Grtcb  Rubber  Co.,  pref .  . .  05 

Aluminum  Castings,  prrf .  US 

American  Locomotive.  mm .  32  »» 

American  l.ooirnotl  vo.  prof .  100 

Chalmers  Motor,  com .  125 

Consolidated  R.  T.  Co.,  com ...  IB 

Consolidated  R.  T.  Co.,  prrf.  .  tv. 
Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber,  com  .  25k 
Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber,  prvf .  .  105  4 

Oarford  Company,  prrf .  DV 

General  Motors  Co.,  com .  25 

General  Motors  Co.,  prof .  70 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  com .  30 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  prrf  ....  03 

Goodyear  Tin-  A  Rubber,  com..  320 
Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber.  prof. .  mo 

Hayes  Manufacturing  Co . 

International  Motor  Co.,  com . 

International  Motor  C«>..  prrf. . .  22 

Knight  Tiro  A  RnM-  r  Co..  com.  . . . 

Lo'U-r  Motor  Company. . .  12 

MlUer  Rubber  Company .  I3S 

Packard  Motor  Company,  prrf.. 

Perrtc«  Motor  Car.  com .  40 

Peerless  Motor  Car.  pn-f . 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  com  .  14 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  prof.  .  49 

Reo  Motor  Tmck  Company . 

Reo  Motor  <’nr  Company . 

Studctukcr  Company,  com .  27 

Studelwker  C-itnnany.  pn-f  ....  KB 

Swim-hart  Tin-  Company .  K5  'j 

U.  S.  Hublwr.  rum .  62 

U.  S.  Rubber,  first  pn-f .  W4  >, 

U.  S.  Rubber,  second  pn-f .  75 

l’.  S.  Motor  Company.  com. ...  2 

V.  S.  Motor  Company,  lint  pref  25 

U.  8.  Motor  Co.,  second  pref.  . .  M 

•White  Company,  pn-f .  H>4 

Willis  Overlaml.  com .  65 

Willis  Overland,  pn-f .  a5 

•  Kx.  dividend. 
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MOTOR  SPIRITS  AND  OTHER  CHEAP 
FUELS 

An  interesting  feature  of  a  recent  trial  of 
a  suit  in  Chicago  against  one  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  subsidiaries  was  some  testimony 
given  by  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
refineries  of  that  company  as  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  use  of  motor  spirits,  the  new  | 
and  cheaper  product  obtained  from  petro¬ 
leum  as  a  substitute  for  gasoline,  its  use 
being  especially  recommended  for  motor¬ 
trucks.  This  superin  tenednt  informed  a 
correspondent  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
that,  since  last  February,  when  the  com¬ 
pany  first  began  to  make  motor  spirit  on  a 
commercial  scale,  the  sales  of  it  have 
reached  1.000.000  gallons  in  one  month, 
this  month  being  April.  Orders  had  come | 
in  from  all  over  the  United  Slates.  Ini 
Northwestern  Canada  a  single  landowner 
had  ordered  two  railroad  tank  load*. 

Motor  spirits  sell*  for  three  eents  bn* 
than  gasoline.  The  wbohnale  price  in 
Chicago  is  12  cents  per  gallon.  It  is' 
claimed  for  it  that,  in  actual  efficiency,  it  is  1 
better  than  gasoline  by  about  20  per  rent. 
A  car  may  be  started  more  easily  when  run  J 
by  it.  especially  in  cold  weather.  It  pro-; 
duees  more  power  I han gasoline. and  t  here  is 
a  saving  in  the  price  of  about  25  per  eent.  I 
Objections  have,  however,  been  found  to 
the  odor.  P.  C.  Crenshaw,  who  is  con¬ 
i' ••'•Iwl  with  a  large  producing  firm  a*  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  its  sales  department.  hns| 
written  an  interesting  statement  as  to  the 
process  used  in  producing  motor  npirits, 
which  is  printed  in  The  Automobile: 

“Motor  spirit  is  made  from  what  was 
formerly  known  as  fuel  oil.  It  is  extracted  , 
!>,'  the  process  of  pressure  distillation.; 
I  ndcr  this  process  it  is  possilde  to  secure 
about  a*  many  gallons  of  motor  spirit  | 
from  a  given  amount  of  erode  run  as  now’  | 
are  obtained  of  gasoline.  Thus  the  total , 
j  production  of  fuel  suitable  for  gasoline  | 
engines  can  be  practicallv  doubled.  Of 
course,  this  takes  time.  The  process  re¬ 
quires  an  extremely  expensive  plant  in¬ 
stallation-several  time*  os  expensive  a  sis 
necessary  in  tho  ordinary  refining  process. 

"Motor  spirit  could  lie  refined  further, 
deodorized,  mid  a  product  could  lie  ole 
tained  therefrom  that  would  he  identical 
in  even  way  with  gasoline:  but  to  do  this 
would  bring  up  the  cost  of  the  product 
to  the  present  price  of  gasoline.  This 
would  accomplish  no  good  purpose.  The 
odor,  while  pungent,  is  not  necessarily 
disagreeable;  it  is  simply  a  distinctive 
odor  that  is  noticeable  only  when  handling 
the  liquid.  The  exhaust  from  an  enginc 
is  not  as  offensive  as  is  the  exhaust  from 
gasoline.  ^  ou  can  ride  in  an  automobile 
using  motor  spirit  and  not  detect  it.  The 
color  is  of  but  link*  moment.  We  have 
learned  to  expect  gasoline  to  be  water 
white.  The  fact  that  the  new  fuel  is  I 
slightly  yellow-  has  no  I waring  on  its 
efficiency  for  power  purposes,  any  more  | 
than  if  it  were  green  or  blue.  There  are 
other  disadvantages  in  further  refining  I 
this  product. 

“There  are  certain  inherent  properties 
in  motor  spirit  that  are  desirable  for 
power  purposes  that  would  he  taken  out  in 
refining,  principally  the  low  boiling  points, 
which  make  the  starting  of  the  car  easv, 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  in  cold  went  her  a  car  can 
he  started  more  easily  with  this  fuel  than 
with  gasoline.  There  is  also  more  power 
in  it  than  there  is  in  gasoline,  and  further 
refining  would  destroy  this  advantage,  so 
that  there  is  everything  to  he  lost  and 
nothing  gained  in  set-king  a  produet  that 
{Continued  <-«  pace  1344) 


Good 


For  Both 

Parents  frequently  deny  children  the 
table  beverage  they  drink  themselves, 
because  "coffee  and  lea  aren’t  good 
for  the  little  folks." 

It’s  different  with 

INSTANT 

POSTUM 

This  new  food-drink,  made  entirely 
from  wheat  and  the  juice  of  sugar¬ 
cane.  is  genuine  nourishment,  and  has 
fine  color  and  aroma. 

It  tastes  much  like  high-grade  Javas. 
but  is  absolutely  free  from  caffeine 
(the  drug  in  coffee  and  tea)  or  any 
other  harmful  ingredient. 

Instant  Postum  is  regular  Postum 
so  processed  that  a  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  in  an  ordinary  cup  of  hot  water 
dissolves  instantly  and  makes  it  right 
for  most  persons. 

A  bit  cup  inquire*  mole  and  »ome  p.-ople 
who  like  tftong  thing*  pot  in  a  Heaping  ipoonlul 
and  lempri  n  with  a  large  quants?  ol  cream. 

Experiment  until  you  know  the  amount  (hat 
pleate*  vou.  palate  and  have  il  »erved  that  way 
m  the  hiture. 

For  a  uimmer  "cooler"  add  cracked  »ce. 
nigor  and  a  little  lemon  juke. 

Insant  Po*ium  it  told  by  grocen.  45  to  50 
cupiini,  Kk.  Larger  Uni  (90  to  1 00  cupi).  50c. 

Regular  Pent  urn  (murt  be  boded  15  to  20 
minuto)  large  package  about  50  cups  25c. 

“  There's  a  Reason  ” 

POSTUM 

Sold  by  grocer*  evcrywheie. 
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Are  you  as  healthy,  strong,  well  developed,  vigorous,  cheerful, 
hopeful,  pleasant  and  as  happy  as  you  can  he?  Are  you  satis- 
k  fied  with  yourself?  Have  you  reason  to  be.  or  are  you  satisfied 
because  you  do  not  realize  your  deficiencies  and  fail  to  com- 
L  prebend  how  much  better  life  actually  can  be  for  you? 


14  to  92 


I  You  represent  two  beings:  one  is  what  you  are  mentally  and 
physically,  and  the  other  what  you  may  be.  The  Swoboda  Sys¬ 
tem  can  make  you  better  than  you  are  at  present,  as  it  has  helped 
thousands  of  others  to  become  better,  mentally  and  physically. 

If  you  will  write  for  my  free  book,  I  know  tnat  I  can  easily  and 
quickly  prove  to  you  that  you  are  only  half  as  alive  as  vou  must  be 
to  realize  the  joys  of  living  in  full,  and  that  you  are  only  half  as  well  as 
you  should  be,  half  as  vigorous  as  you  can  be,  half  as  ambitious  as  you 
may  be  and  half  as  well  developed  as  you  ought  to  be.  The  fact  is, 
that  no  matter  who  you  are,  I  can  prove  to  you  positively,  by  dem¬ 
onstration,  that  you  are  leading  an  inferior  fife,  and  I  want  to  show 
you  the  only  way  in  which  you  may  speedily  and  easily,  without  in¬ 
convenience  or  loss  of  time,  come  into  possession  of  real  health,  vigor, 
energy,  development  and  a  higher  realization  of  life  and  success. 

Why  lead  an  inferior  life  when  I" .  ww  i.  «j».  swoboda  hyitkm  *. 
the  Swoboda  System  quickly  J  jg hjgyfck'g* 
and  positively  strengthens  the 


WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  TO  SAY 

-I  better*  It  *tH  do  oil 
UioJy  mod#  me  feel  t*w 
*'  I  ttodder  your  n#t»- 
tah*.  **4  would  oot  tMk 

have  ~ 

*•  Ten  **!•«(«•  of  Mat 
three  ol  horwhw cfc 

wo#  almost  bn 


••Worth  more  th on  •  thousand  dollars  to  me 
creased  mental  and  phyrfca!  capacity/ 

•*l  have  been  enabled  by  your  to  do  w 

ineotal  character  pre vtouafy  Impossible  foe  me. 

•*l  waa  vary  skeptical.  now  am  pleased  with  r 

•W!;  ^«.n «.  .mi 

my  gratitude  I  am  telling  my  croaking  and  compf 

u.  m-  ». 

to  body  and  brain/1 

*'  It  reduced  my  wrlght  to  pound#,  Im  rewel  mi 

r«  nun-ion  J  lor  he*.  reduces l  my  w«ia«  6  Inch**.  * 

l*  I  can  not  recommend  your  system  too  Nghi 
without  flattery  believe  that  it*  propagation  ho. 
of  a  rent  benefit  to  the  health  ol  the  country/* 

TMy  rrwrvt  force  make*  me  feel  that  noth 
impossible.  my  capacity  both  physically  and  bm 

ka  inrreaaing  daily,'*  # 

“Your  ay  ate  m  develops  the  will,  a#  much  i 

'se&jsss^, 

trl«*ll«.  I  a  in  *lai  loil»*4  that  I  am  bow  takina  It 
”  Voor  ay  item  developed  me  moat  Boatkilully 

The  Swoboda  Syttom  i«  tbo  malt  of  a 

human  body  which  hat  absolutely  rovolmtlooiMod  the  pooelbili 
flat  and  tfftet  of  tit  relit.  Tito  reaulla  «•  .tartline  in  Iboir 
•itmt.  and  are  noticeable  from  the  firet  day.  Yon  neear 
will  know  what  it  la  to  be  really  well  and  viforoua.  or 
to  contraband  what  tbe  SWOBODA  KIND  of  /S' 
health  and  energy  of  body  and  mind  actually  U  / 
until  you  ui,  a  the  SWOBODA  5  Y5  I  fc.M  ■  ln>l  j 

Join  the  Army  of  the  Vigorous, 

Strong  end  Happy  j¥ 

Vou  ton  to  »*yi Itelly  >arl  «»-K  yne  vitk  to  M 
hi.  Veil  can  haw  metre  vitality  lor  »vr»y 
eityrraeot  y.  /  ra.ir. m.ve  ti.  I  offer  my  sy# 

for  to  I rm*  •  peftDv  U  t 

0*1**  if  iltfUim.  jprci.ic  anJ  portfire 

MynnwbnnkJ’KXF.RCISF.  REVO-  ^■hygl 

I  . . - 

th»  danpr.  'twiu 

deep  breathing  ard  explain,  how  the  I 

‘•SWOBODA  SYSTEM  ”  1%  m*kinK  vigorou*  and 
strong  men  and  women  out  of  weak  and  poorly  developed  1 
Individuals.  The  evidence  it  o«er»  U  mn*t  convincing.  My  ' 
free  book  will  be  a  revelation  and  an  education  to  yon.  Write 
mlntL  *AL»iyRESJ}  'CW  ®uarantee  helote  it  slips  your  I 


Botkin*  could  he  .ore  fair  than  for  m«  to  aend  yon  m r 
o.i  null'  » — lei  yoe  ew  It— eiporlmenl  with  It  n|— n  ronr. 
elf— demon..,-  It.  ada|»UMlilr  to  x-urwlf— Mcalu  th. 
*«olta  aid  la  MlUIIH.  nr  find  Inal  pa  mmi'H  obtain 
and  that  MY  8YHTKM  iaaot  mb  r^pr.«*Meyi  with* 
rUkia#  or  lofting  a  i»eon  .  All  that  you  bnvo  to  do.  If 
u  **  w,i,#  “Mr. 

Iwohndft*  I  harr  girro  your  ayaaem  an  honewt  trial— ham 
***«  failhfal  to  yoar  knat rwrt  mna-haw  uken  yr.ur  treat, 
aont  oa  yoa  pMwrrtbod  and  1  find  It  l«  n<»t  aa  rw|ir«*ar.m«d 
>y  you.  It  ia  a  faltorr  In  my  raw.  thprwfor*.  I  mtnrn  tour 
natrwctUma,  and  roa^plraM  return  the  money  I  M>nt 


loo  bam  a  guaraetw#  of  tbe  rotted  HUU*  Oovnmmont 
that  I  will  do  a#  1  tromlae.  for  If  1  did  n«H  I  would  br  ob* 
tainlng  doi e»  from  you  under  false  pretence^  In  other 
words,  twins  the  mailt  for  unlawful  porpcM  and  I  would 
b».  therefore.  aatij#*4  to  Imfriootimeni  If  I  in  anyway 
violated  my  oootmet  with  you. 

I  OPARANTBE.  fim  that  my  inatmctlona  to  you  will  bn 
perwmal  and  (hat  I  shall  answer  any 
SftKwun!^  during  the  t*rog  rest 

I  OrARANTEB  that  there  ia  no  other  eipenae  beiond  the 
charge  which  I  make  for  the  litat rail  iono. 
1  GUARANTEE  to  make  n  hector  human  being  of  ‘yon 
than  you  could  ever  hope  to  be  without 
my  system. 

I  OHARA  NT  EX  to  gir*  now  greaf  rvsrnw  t**rgw.  and  put 
new  rigor  Into  yonr  aysiem.  to  give  yon 
greater  recuperative  powers  and  mure 
vitality. 

I  GUARANTEE  to  make  you  much  better,  no  matter  how 
well  and  strong. or  developed  > iai  lire 
I  GUARANTEE  better,  quicker  and  more  permanent  r*»- 
#u)U  than  can  »*e  had  from  <J?»»g*.  ioul<w, 
food  comblnatlona.  dieting,  faith  core*, 
electricity,  patent  drvini,  breathing 
•^-tew.  or  apphanre*.  athletics,  gymna¬ 
siums.  heavy  weights,  etc. 

I  GUARANTEE  that  my  a« stem  does  not  in  any  way  over- 
Ui  tbe  heart,  or  nervous  a>stem.  on  the 
oootrary  I  guarantee  that  It  strengthens 
both  quickly. 

1  GUARANTEE  Oiai  my  Uwtimoniala  are  all  genuine. 

Etc.,  ate.,  ate. 

Th*  aim  Is  a  part  of  my  fu3  U5COVDIT101IAL  OUtlUXTkJU 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 
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KewaneF 

sr%?r  *  or  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Conilnued  from  page  1342) 
would  look  a  little  prettier  and  smell  a 
little  sweeter.  As  is  the  case  with  gaso- 
line  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  chamois  filter 
ror  tilling  to  avoid  tho  presence  of  moisture." 

Motor  periodicals  continue  to  discus* 
vanous  phases  of  the  cheaper  fuel  question. 
That  motor  spirits  alone  will  not  meet 
present  conditions,  with  gasoline  selling  so 
hiph.  and  with  furt  her  advances  in  prospect, 
seems  to  he  regarded  as  beyond  question. 
J  he  use  of  kerosene  is  still  under  much 
discussion.  Some  experimenters  have 
become  convinced,  according  to  A, Homo- 
Topics,  that  kerosene  is  "almost,  if 
not  quite,  impracticable  under  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  present  designs  in  carbureters.” 
At  the  same  time,  men  are  found  who  de¬ 
clare  that  they  have  been  running  cars  on 
mixtures  Of  gasoline  and  kerosene,  while 
usmp  only  standard  types  of  carbureters. 
New  designs  of  carbureters  oapecjullv 
adapted  to  kerosene  are  frequentlv  heard 
from,  hut  thus  far  "almost  without  ox- 
eeption  such  devices  are  not  on  the  market.” 
While  some  of  these  may  soon  be  pul  out 
in  commercial  form,  many  designs  are 
known  to  have  been  failures;  "the  trail 
is  strewn  with  remnant*  of  kerosene  han¬ 
dling  appliance*  that  have  come  to  naught  ." 


MJMrdifivMl 


d  |  j  •  ,  ,  I  or  mninuv 

*ts  "“n,v  ,H,  by  another  $100,000 

,  These  expenditures  will  In-  mnde  exclusive!  v 


Anywhere  You  Go  This  Summer 

find  a  dealer  with  Whitman;*  Chocolates  and  Confections.  He  has 

l  'StonitT  ^  assortments  from 

is  hitman  s  packages.  Look  for  the  Whitman  apenev  ru-ar  you 

" r  *"'<i  ««./  <-  *,<*,  ./  si, on 

-™«.  ..in  ..anoBof  ,ui  -l  „  .  ,  ^  ^  f 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  4  SON.  I„«.  p,„  .  ..  .  / 
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which  has  never  yet  permuted  *  weak  spot  to  get  by. 

KEIJ.Y-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY.  Cor.  B-ay*  S7tk  St..  New  York 


The  Accounting  Department  Must  Justify  Motor -Haulage 

HE  record  will  go  down,  black  on  white,  in  your  books — day  by  day,  week  by 
week,  year  by  year.  Will  the  balance  be  on  the  right  side? 

That  depends  on  three  things:  No.  1  —  Does  your  business  fit  the  truck? 
No.  2— Does  the  type  of  truck  fit  your  business?  No.  3 — Will  the  truck  stand 
up  to  the  job  after  you  get  it?  Don't  neglect  No.  3. 


Look  to  the  parts  that  carry 
the  load 

When  the  giant  truck  rumbles  past  you 
over  the  cobblestones,  don't  look  merely  at 
the  body,  look  beneath.  That's  where  the 
load  comes — on  the  axles  and  their  bearing*. 

Take  a  five-ton  truck,  for  example,  it 
weighs  about  8,000  pounds,  its  load.  I0.CKK) 
more.  Nine  Ions  supported  by  the  Jour  axle 
spindles  I 

t  Only  long  ycarsof  experience  and  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  an  entire  great  organization  to  axle¬ 
building  can  safely  determine  the  size  and 
design  of  those  spindles,  the  selection  and 
heat  treatment  of  the  steel. 

It  Is  because  Timken-Petrolt  Axle*  are  made  by 
such  an  orsanlratlon  that  they  are  » landing  up  un<i<>r 
to  many  thousands  ot  motor  trucks  t«iay,  txith 
electric  and  gasoline  driven. 


750  lbs.  on  a  %-inch 
roller 

The  nine  tons  rest  also  on  the  fti-inch 
rollers  in  the  eight  Timken  Bearings  on  the 
four  axle  spindles. 

And  not  on  all  of  the  rollers  at  that,  be¬ 
cause  only  one-fifth  of  the  120  rollers  in  the 
eight  hearings,  or  24  rollers,  arc  actually 
under  the  load  at  any  one  time. 

Think  of  it.  nine  tons  on  24  rollers.  750 
lbs.  on  each ! 

But  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings 
carry  this  load— what's  more  they  take  the 
tremendous  side- pressure  when  corners  arc 
turned  .the  pound  and  jolt  of  thcrouph  roads, 
the  extra  strrw*  due  to  carries*  driving. 

AH  the  conditions  hsee  been  foreseen  by  Tirakew 


Building  truck  axles  and  bearings 
that  stand  up  to  the  work 

Timken  Engineers  have  built  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  motor-truck  designers  and 
builders,  domestic  and  foreign. 

They  hare  minutely  tabulated  report*  of  their  own 
etpnten*^.  c<> inf  I—  k  brf uee  the  fim  prat  Ural  comep- 

lion  of  motor -haulac*. 

Timken  I  nglnrera  hart  at  thHr  arrvlr*  two  treat 
ort artita* tons  whosr  only  or**p*Ou«ia  and  Ideals  are  to 
build  live  t*~i  tNSMJbla  naif*  ami  Uarinta  for  pleasure 

can*  iilp^you  anawrr  that  third  question  with  n 

You  will  find  the  whole  »tory  of  nil*  and  benrlnt  Ini- 
port  ance  — for  pleasure  car*  as  well  as  motor  truck*  — 
In  the  Timken  IVImeta  No.  C-.1  “On  the  Carr  and 
Character  ©I  Iteartnca,  1  No.  C%4  *X>n  the  Anatomy  of 
Automobile  Aakn."  S«it  fit*,  pual -paid,  from  euhea 


lit*,  post-paid,  from  cuhea 


r  rtUbltibcd  a  factor  of 
i«  750  Ibt.  to  na*r  j« rt  of 


pound: 


^W\s^6\.dh 

Telescope  Cot  Bed 


IT1WFELD  BR0*  .  314  Bf*M* 


Kelly-  Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  300  POUNDSl 
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f  Make 
Your  Office 
the  Coolest  Spot 
in  Town 


'  r  After  the  hot  sun  and  the  dusty 

J street  pavements,  the  refreshing, 
Xi Wf  invigorating  breezes  from  a  West- 

em  Electric  fan  over  your  desk 
f  will  add  to  the  credit  side  of  your 

ledger  as  surely  as  "short-cut”  busi¬ 
ness  systems,  good  lighting  and  modem 
machinery.  Their  low  first  cost, long  life  and 
economical  use  of  current  make  / 

Western  *  Electric  J 

Fans 


»  bracket 


#  a  good  investment— not  only  for  this  seasor 
’  but  for  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next. 
The  well-known  Western  Electric  trade 
mark  is  your  guarantee  of  this. 

The  many  types  and  sizes  of  Western 
Electric  Fans  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
select  just  the  fan  you  need. 

Oar  boohlot  No.  IOID  will  a.„.t  In  /  k. 

I  ho  "Union  of  p.opor  t.p o  of  ton  for  ,  IV 

offUo.  factory  or  rtoro.  Wo  will  rood  it  >  Jt'i 

*i,h  noma  of  nooroot  ooont  on  roou.,t,  -  ' 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Momifo<«w>»ra  of  (Ho 
7.000.000  -  Boll’  TrUptiooao 
HtW  YORK  CITY 


FOR  YOUR  H  >\  HHIS  FOR  YOUR 
MOTOR  CAR  ^Yls  M0T0R  B0AT 

They  are  distinctly  better  than  other  oils.  Not  only  do  they 
make  the  motor  run  smoothly,  quietly,  efficiently,  but  they 
actually  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance.  They  do  this  be¬ 
cause  they  arc  carefully  made  from  the  finest  Pennsylvania 
Premium  Crude  Oil.  Scientifically  tested  for  quality.  We’ve 
been  making  them  for  28  years  and  know  how. 

“A  Little  Goei  a  Long  Way— and  Every  Drop  Count*  “ 

222  r# 


a.  W.  HARRIS  OIL  COMPANY 

326  S.  W*trr  St..  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.  143  N.  W.b*»k  A»e..  CHICAGO.  ILL 


MOTOR-CARS 

( Continued  from  page  1344) 
road*  are  nraetionllv  indostruetiblo  whoa 
used  by  rubber-shod  vehicles,  and  offer  a 
fairly  pood  hold  for  horses.  Their  only 
disadvantages  are  tliat  they  are  noisy 
when  used  by  horses,  and  their  cost  of 
construction  is  $  1 2.4(H)  per  mile. 

“A  considerable  quantity  of  this  kind  of 
road  has  been  laid  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  where  fast  traffic  is  so  intense  that 
all  other  road-dressings  perish.  Owing  to 
cost  it  is  not  intended  to  apply  this  sya- 
l.tem  except  in  special  eases.  A  consider¬ 
able  use  also  is  l>eing  made  in  the  metro- 
'  politan  district  of  tar  macadam  roads,  the 
j  road  material  l>eing  prepared  in  special 
1  mixers  and  laid  hot  without  the  use  of 
water  as  a  binder.  This  i«  a  system  em¬ 
ployed  to  a  certain  extent  in  America  and 
|  very  common  in  Englund.  Obviously  it 
differs  radically  from  the  tur-painted  road. 

"The  cost  In'ing  higher  than  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  macadam  road,  it  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
clude  this  system  in  tho  reconstruction 
scheme  and  obtain  special  grants  for  it. 
Under  this  plan  France  obtains  throe  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  road- dressing:  granito  blocks 
on  cement  foundation  for  intense  traffic  on 
national  highways  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns;  tar  macadam  for  heavy  and  faat 
traffic,  and  ordinary  macadam  for  the  main 
n*ads." 

The  French  Government  meanwhile  has 
undertaken  to  give  to  every  highway  in  the 
country  «  distinctive  name  and  number 
and  to  place  names  and  numbers  on  all 
kilometer  stone*  nnd  direction  |K»sts.  Of 
the  importance  of  this  reform  to  motorists 
the  same  correspondent  in  another  letter 

I 

“It  appear*  but  a  slight  iv/orm,  hut  in 
reality  it  is  ono  of  immense  importance  to 
motorists.  All  the  roads  in  Franco  an* 
divided  into  classes:  national  highways, 
departmental  highways,  chemin*  do  grande 
communication,  etc.,  nnd  each  roan  l>enrs 
a  number.  This  classification  is  made  use 
of  by  the  authorities,  who  never  speak  of 
a  highway  as  the  road  between  Dieppe  anil 
Rouen,  but  n*  ‘National  Highway  No. 
— '  To  indicate  the  position  more  accu¬ 
rately.  they  have  only  got  to  add  'Kilo¬ 
meter  stone  No.  — '  or  ’  Hundred-meter 
stone  No.  — '  to  make  it  possible  for  any 
person  to  find  a  desired  s|wit  as  easily  ns 
lie  would  pick  out  a  numbered  house  in  n 
numltcrcd  *treot. 

“This  system  of  numbering  is  to  be  given 
full  amplification.  Every  kilometer  post 
j  in  Franco  and  every  direction  |>ost  under 
Government  control  will  havo  the  name 
and  the  number  of  the  road  on  which  it 
stands  painted  in  big  letters  nnd  figures. 
This  work  lias  already  been  l>egun  and 
will  l*e  completed  before  the  present  tour- 
1  ing  season  is  in  full  swing. 

“As  all  the  Government  and  most  pri- 
1  vale  ma|is  now  l-ar  the  name  nnd  number 
of  each  road,  it  will  lie  possible  for  a 
motorist  to  plan  out  a  tour  by  merely  wri¬ 
ting  down  the  names  of  the  roads  he  has 
to  follow,  and  there  will  be  practically  no 
ne«>«l  for  a  map  when  on  the  road.  This 
system  has  been  applied  to  a  limited  ox- 
I  tent  for  a  numlier  of  years,  and  has  been 
made  use  of  by  experienced  travelers.  It 
was  nut.  however,  sufficiently  extensive 
to  give  all  the  help  of  which  it  is  capable. 

'  Under  the  new  system,  a  motorist  wish¬ 
ing  in  make  a  straight  run  from  Havre  to 
Nice,  crossing  Franco  in  its  greatest  length, 
would  have  ro-ed  of  no  other  instructions 
than  IL  N.  14.  Paris.  It.  N.  7,  Nice.' 
He  will  keep  on  It.  N.  I  I  (Route  Nntionale 
11  until  it  brings  him  to  Paris;  on  leav¬ 
ing  tin  capital  he  would  pick  up  It.  N.  7, 
ai  d  would  follow  it  until  it  brought  him 
.  - '‘‘hing  a  journey  of 


lune  U,  \%\» 
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United  StatesTires 

are  good  tires 


tion.  Aa  the  o&mp  of  the  road  on  which  ho  is 
traveling  ia  brought  before  him  every  five- 
eighths  of  a  mile,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  make  a  mistake.  Should  he 
take  a  wrong  turn  in  a  village,  his  mistake 
would  be  revealed  to  him,  at  the  most,  five- 
eighths  mile  farther  on.  Under  this  system 
a  stranger  totally  ignorant  of  the  language 
could  mako  a  nin  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other  just  as  easily  as  a  foreigner 
could  follow  Broadway  from  Bowling  Green 
to  Yonkers.” 


GROWTH  OF  THE  TRUCK  INDUSTRY 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  present  year 
there  will  be  produced  in  this  country 
51,586  motor-trucks,  representing  the  out¬ 
put  of  170  makers.  The  figures  are  based 
ou  reports  made  to  thi^  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Automobile  Manufacturers.  Last 
your  the  total  output  of  trucks  by  the  same 
number  of  companies  was  21,030.  In  the 
previous  year  the  output  of  eighty-five  com¬ 
panies  was  10,055.  Reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  first  three  months  of  this 
your  only,  hut  they  are  believed  to  be 
fairly  indicative  of  the  results  that  will 
come  for  the  entire  year.  Tht  llorseUts 
Aye,  commenting  on  the  figures,  says: 

"This  is  a  rate  of  growth  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  per  cent,  annually.  Reports 
from  the  170  companies  are  classified  as 
follows:  Gasoline  vehicle  makers,  140; 
elootric,  20;  mixed  systems,  3;  gasoline 
lire  apparatus,  7;  triears,  3;  tractors,  2; 
steam,  1.  The  nihelootric  vehic  les  and  the 
t motors  am  made  by  the  electrio-  and  gas- 
vehicle  makers. 

"There  bus  been  a  notable  tendency  to 
change  models,  particularly  among  the 
gHsohiio-vohiolo  makers.  Taking  account 
only  of  companies  making  full  reports  for 
lH>th  years,  1912  and  1913,  it  is  found  that 
35  models  liavo  been  dropt  by  the  gas- 
car  makers  and  44  new  models  added,  whilo 
the  eloctrio-vohiele  maker*  have  dropt 
12  models  and  added  5.  The  changes  are 
most  pronounced  in  the  2.500.3.000,5.000. 
7,000.  8.0(H).  and  12.<HHM>ound  sixes  in 

Jasoline  vehicle's,  and  in  the  1,500.2,000. 
.(HH),  and  7.000-pound  capacities  in 
electrics. 

“The  mean  average  price  of  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  produced  in  1012  was 
*1,057.37;  that  of  the  gasoline  cars. 
$1,868.95,  and  of  the  electric  vehicles 
*2,406.18.  In  1911  the  average  value  of 
all  gas  trucks  sold  appeared  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  to  bo  *2.079.10,  and  for  nil  preced¬ 
ing  years  combined  was  *1.955.70.  while 
in  1911  the  average  price  of  all  electrics 
reported  was  *2,759.60,  and  for  all  preced¬ 
ing  years  was  *3,309.72. 


When  you  bought  your  car  you  didn’t  chooos  it  bccaus*  you  happanad 
to  like  the  carburetor  or  becauae  of  its  thick  upholatary  or  even 
because  of  its  famous  motor. 

You  got  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  question.  You  compared  various 
cars  point  by  point  until  you  finally  found  tha  car  that  cams  the  closest 
to  combining  all  the  goood  points  you  wanted  to  find  in  your  car. 

Why  not  buy  your  f /res  in  tha  asms  way  t 

Why  net  sire  up  the  various  brands  point  by  point  and  pick  tha  tire  that 
combines  all  those  strong  features  that  a  good  tire  ought  to  have. 


You  will  get  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  mileage  from  United 
Statea  Tires  than  any  drs  ever  yielded  up  to  the  time  the  United 
Slates  Tire  Company  was  organised. 

You  want  to  avoid  rim  cutting 

Unitad  Slates  Dunlop  Tires  ars  tha  only  Ursa  aver  guaranteed 
against  it. 

Air  capacity  and  diameter  are  important 

No  tire  ever  made  has  a  larger  average  air  capacity  or  larger  diam¬ 
eter  measurements  than  the  United  Statea  Dunlop.  Oat  n  faw 
cross  sections  and  prov#  it  icith  your  otrn  tyre. 

You  want  an  easily  manipulated  tire 

The  round  toe  makes  the  United  States  Dunlop  the  moat  easily 
manipulated  tire  on  the  market. 

But  the  prime  essential  is  fabric  strength 

Strong  fabric  means  not  only  high  mileage  but  protection  agalnet 
blow-outs.  By  a  process  which  we  hsvs  perfected  and  control  ex¬ 
clusively  we  have  practically  doubled  the  strength  of  United  States 
Tires  and  reduced  blow-outs  proportionally. 

Thaae  are  the  food  point*  toi  want  to  And  In  your  ttree.  They  rovarn  the  site 
of  >our  tire  Nile.  Four./ecocy  cooperative  method.  <uaed  fOcCLUSIVKLY 
In  the  making  of  United  Stataa  Tiros)  have  enabled  ua  to  combine  ALL  of 
them  In  this  ONI  dre. 


United  Statea  Tire  Company,  New  York 


INCREASING  EXPORTS  OF  CARS  J 

The  Government  report  on  international  ^ 

trade  in  automobile*  shows  for  March  a 
gain  of  37  i>er  cent,  in  ears  exported.  The 
most  notable  gain  came  from  Great  Britain.  O- 
where  in  value  it  was  17  per  cent.  There 
were  losses  in  three  countries  only,  and  r 
these  were  of  a  minor  nuture.  The  greatest  . 
gain  was  made  in  Mexico,  where  the  in¬ 
crease  was  2(H)  per  cent.,  but  this  means  an  ©  A 
increase  in  the  number  of  ears  of  only 
twelve.  In  England  the  increase  in  the  ■ 
number  of  cars  was  264.  Meanwhile,  the  w 
decrease  in  imports  of  ears  continued.  -Vs  Tank 
compared  with  March.  1912,  the  decline 
in  imports  in  March  of  this  year  was  29  \v5v 
per  cent.  France  ami  Great  Britain  lost  " 
heavily— the  former  02  per  cent.,  the  latter  foJTh 
55  per  cent.  Italy  and  Germany,  however,  Tj», 
sold  us  more  cars  than  in  former  years.  1  r 


FitsYour  Rifle 
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SOME  months  ago  we  quoted  from  The 
Ma*se*  a  poem  called  “At  the  Aqua¬ 
rium.”  We  see  it  again  in  Mr.  Max  East¬ 
man's  “Childjof  the  Amazons,  and  Other 
Poems”  (Mitchell  Kennerley).  The  title 
poem  is  too  loug  for  quotation  in  full  and 
extracts  from  it  would  give  little  idea  of  its 
sustained  power,  so  we  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  two  brief  lyrics.  Mr.  East- 
man's  book  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  a  tendency  evident  in  much 
modem  verse,  the  tendency  toward  what 
may  be  called  the  social  interpretation  of 
nature.  For  generations  poets  have  taken 
the  message  of  the  sky.  and  tntes,  and  the 
ocean  as  directed  personally  to  them;  they 
have  seen  their  own  moods  and  emotions 
reflected  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 
Now  some  of  them  are  so  full  of  social 
consciousness  that  they  can  not  see  nature 
without  a  thought  of  its  relation  to  all 
mankind.  They  are  consistently  demo¬ 
cratic,  having  little  of  that  egotism  which 
was  onoc  characteristic  of  the  lyric  poet. 
So  in  the  two  poems  which  we  quote  Mr. 
Eastman  socializes  his  thomo,  ending  both 
of  them  with  addresses  to  mankind.  His 
verse  has  a  splendid  pictorial  quality  and 
he  writes  with  vigor  and  sincerity: 


Athletic  Union  Suit 

Licensed  under 
Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

mr  Here  is  the  summer  undergarment  of  a 
fort.  Light,  cool,  easy  fitting  and  j 
'  -n  exclusive  advantage  over  all  underwea 


Stanford  “HIP-FIT 


Tt  is  many  years  since  Mr.  Charles  O. 
D.  Roberts  gave  us  any  verse,  and  to  those 
who  remember  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
the  poems  he  wrote  in  his  youth  this  has 
been  the  cause  of  genuine  regret.  So  it  is 
pleasant,  to  find,  in  a  rt'cenl  issue  of  The 
/‘all  Mall  Magazine  the  thoughtful  and 
courageous  lines  which  we  reprint  l»elow. 
The  years  have  not  daunted  this  poet's 


Why  Bonds? 


You  no  doubt  have  asked 
yourself  many  times,  How  shall 
I  invest  my  surplus  money?” 
There  arc  various  forms  of  in¬ 
vestment  that  can  be  recom¬ 
mended,  but  did  you  ever  won¬ 
der  why  it  is  that  well-to-do  men, 
insurance  companies  and  banks 
are  large  holders  of  bonds? 
Why  not  you? 

W e  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
confcrwith’isabout  investments; 
and  will  submit  our  list  of  re¬ 
commended  bonds  on  request. 

Ask  for  Circular  V-244 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


140  Broadway 


Capital  and  Sorplas,  . 
Drpoiiti,  .... 


-  S30.000.000 

-  177,t 


One  Day  In  the  Year 


Hr  Max  Kawtuan 


How  middmly  the  day  U  warm  when  Winter 
rWda 

And  Spring  Mown  her  flrut  hrvnth  over  the  lonely 
floktal 

The  drift"  are  linking. 

The  nuakrel  earth  In  drinking 
Their  eiKtlnnw  In. 

And  all  farm  aound.  begin: 

All  fowl*  and  catUe  their  *1  range  prnlte  renew. 
And  a  more  gulet  aorehlp  wake*  In  you. 

Have  you  ertrd  unto  memorlra  (living  "o  fault 

Tld«  day  they  will  anawer  you  out  of  the  pa*tl 


Coming  Spring 


» 

Hip  f.l  M(i  Co. 

60  F  Grand  St.  New  York 

T  i  r  .  .V  Satr  I  in. 

i/ArfS. 

1  — . - 

U  w  ntf  ua. 

Bt  Max  Kahtman 

Ire  la  marching  down  the  river. 

Gaily  out  to  -wl 

Sunbeam*  o’ar  the  unow-hllU  ijulver, 
Helling  torrent*  free! 

Yellow  are  Uie  water-willow*. 

Yellow  «ioud«  are  they. 

Klidng  where  tile  laden  billow* 

Swell  along  their  way  I 

Arrow*  of  the  *un  are  Hying t 
Winter  flee*  (  he  light. 

And  hU  chilly  horn  I*  ilghlng 
AU  the  itioUty  night  I 

I  over*  of  the  balmy  weather. 

l-overx  of  the  *un! 

Ihlfl*  and  duty  ox'll  Uigrt  her — 
Get  your  laltom  done' 

Ire  l«  marching  down  the  river. 

Gaily  out  to  seal 
Sing  the  healthy-hearted  ever. 

Spring  l*  Utterly ! 


CURRENT  POETRY 
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heart,  il  w-fni*.  nor  have  they  lessened 
the  cunning  of  his  hand.  Particularly  in 
the  second  half  of  this  poem  the  phrasing 
is  memorable  for  novelty  and  felicity. 


By  Chahus  G.  D.  Roberts 


Bvrr  Just  over  the  cop  of  Che  next  brown  rise 
I  expect  some  wonderful  thing  to  Hatter  my  eye 
"  What's  yonder?-’  I  ask  of  the  Unit  wayfarer 
meet. 

•Nothing!"  he  answers,  and  looks  at  my  travi 
worn  feet. 


"Only  more  hills  and  more  hllU.  like  the  many 
you've  passed. 

With  rough  country  between,  and  a  poor  enough 
Inn  at  the  last!" 

But  ulreudy  I  am  s-roovr.  for  I  *v  hn  U  hllml. 
And  I  hate  that  old  grumble  I’ve  listened  to  lime 
out  of  tulnd. 


I- vi*  wandereil  too  long  not  to  know  there  Is  truth 
In  It  still. 

That  luru  of  the  turn  of  tlie  rood,  of  the  era*  of 
the  hill. 

Ho  I  breast  me  Che  rise  with  full  hope,  well  assured 
I  shall  see 

Borne  new  prospect  of  Joy.  some  bravo  venture 
a- tip U»c  for  me. 


This  is  the  factory  that  produces 


For  I  have  come  far.  and  confronted  the  calm  and 
the  strlfu. 

I  have  fond  wide,  and  hit  deep  In  the  apple  of 
life. 

It  In  sweet  at  the  rind,  hut  oh'  sweeter  still  at  the 
core. 

And  whatever  bo  galmd.  yet  the  rrorh  of  the 
morrow  Is  more. 


r  four  years  wc  have  been  building  electric  starting  and  lighting  sys- 
not  so  much,  however,  with  the  idea  of  producing  in  large  quantities 


terns— i 

at  the  start,  but  more  with  the  aim  of  turning  out  the  highest  possible  quality. 

We  have  been  concentrating  our  efforts  and  our  energies  upon  the 
development  of  our  plant  and  of  our  organization,  and  upon  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  machine. 

As  a  result,  we  have  today  the  finest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the 
world,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  electric  starting  and  lighting 
systems,  producing  a  motor-generator,  of  our  own  creation  and  construction 
throughout,  that  is  the  simplest,  lightest,  most  compact,  most  flexible, 
most  powerful  and  most  economical  electric  system  ever  put  together. 

And  this  policy  of  placing  quality  before  quantity  has  inevitably  led  to 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  North  East  System  which  is  now 
standard  equipment  on  many  of  the  l>cst  cars. 

Ask  your  dealer  lo  show  you  the  posit  ice,  noiseless  action  of 

The  North  East  Electric  System 

and  specify  its  installation  on  your  new  car. 

THE  NORTH  EAST  ELECTRIC  CO. 

37  WHITNEY  ST,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


At  the  crest  of  the  hill  I  shall  hall  the  new  sum¬ 
mit*  to  climb. 

The  demand  of  my  vision  slutll  beggar  the  Urgrws 
of  Time. 

For  I  know  that  the  higher  I  pmss.  the  wider  I 
view, 

The  more's  to  bo  ventured  and  visioned.  In  worlds 
that  are  new. 


80  when  my  fret,  falling,  shall  stumble  In  ultimate 
dark. 

And  faint  eyre  no  more  the  high  lift  of  the  path¬ 
way  shall  mark. 

There  under  the  dew  I'll  llo  down  with  my  dreams, 
for  I  know 

What  bright  hlll-tope  tho  morning  will  show  me. 
all  red  In  the  glow. 


Realistic  poetry  is  not  necessarily  vulgar 
and  harsh.  Some  writers  are  able  to  ex¬ 
press  homely  thoughts  in  homely  language, 
and  thus  produce  things  of  beauty.  Robert 
Burns  did  this,  and  so.  in  his  humbler  way. 
ditl  the  lute  Will  Carleton.  The  London 
Spectator  prints  this  good  example  of  the 
sort  of  verse  we  have  in  mind,  verse  that 
is  colloquial  and  simple,  but  yet  has  its 
poetic  dignity. 

Angels  Unawares 

Hr  W.  M.  Lettb 

8  ho  minds  tin*  child  her  all  the  day. 

A  baby  tucked  Inside  her  shawl; 

Faulting  tin*  young  ones  when  they  stray 
Along  Oh*  street  beyond  her  call. 

lire  mother  has  not  time  to  spore 
For  slttln-  under  chick  or  child. 

So  Katey  has  the  lot  to  care. 

The  lads  to  keep  from  running  wild. 


••HOW  TO  CHOOSE  ORIENTAL  NIIOS" 

•URlU  .I  T. II  rAKXlXklTM.rrllX.oTaOt'rlH.  MArplWdArl 
CD  CP  I  »  . . —U.»  e*I  of  ll“.  '•(•ImrVt*  l«-ik  -III 

1  l  a.  a  Id  I*  lif  Itr  T»r?  |)lfrd  r.adrr  Nrcid  l.g  tr« 

thr  .•  *4  lVr~  fM«ti«4o  W hn  ere  in  tV  i 

H.  MICIIAKI  VAN.  Hro.d»s>  sad  Mlh  St..  N»«  York 


(/facejn 

Book  Cabinets 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional* 
But  They  Are 


The  sense  Comm  soon  to  thim  that's  poor 
Herself  could  scarcely  walk  when  she 
Made  room  for  younger  otm  galore. 

Anil  rucked  the  baby  on  her  knee. 


Ban-footed,  with  1st  share  of  dirt. 
But  stedfast  for  her  years  Is  Kate 


in  coasD  -AsiM 
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The 

¥ Afternoon  Beverage 

3  c 

'  You  may  be  spending  the 

dreamy  summer  afternoon 
alone,  or  friends  may  drop 
in — make  it  a  perfect  after¬ 
noon. 

Refresh  yourself  with 
Welch’s.  Keep  a  case  in 
the  house  all  the  time.  You 
will  enjoy  Welch’s  so 
much  that  you  will  want 
to  have  it  ready  just  when 
you  are  thirsty  for  it. 

Welch’s 

Xfl  •  /ration*!  DrtnA.  * 

Its  delicious  flavor  and  per¬ 
fect  quality  come  from  the 
finest  Concord  grapes,  for 
which  we  pay  a  bonus  over 
the  market  price. 

II  unable  to  net  Welch's 
of  your  ilcaltT.  wc  will 


Omaha.  f<>r  Sant] 
4*o/..  bolt W*  bv  mail.  h 


V)  The  Welch  Grape  Juice 
:  - '  Company 

i  V  '  Westfield.  N.  Y. 


A  t 


* 


You'll  mm  her  *trer-Un*  through  the  rain 
The  baby  sleeping  on  her  bfrot. 

Or  by  tome  big  .hop-window  puc 
Lookin'  bow  quality  t»  drtat. 

Ilappy  a.  little  king,  they  stand. 

Staring  at  cake,  or  swart*  or  toy.; 


erruptod  service — get  Um 


Puncture-Proof 

PNEUMATIC 

nomirul  tire  — 


A  skipping* rope  Is  their  deilght. 

The  lamp- putt  serve,  them  for 
You’ll  say  that  Kmley  hu  i  right 
To  Jump  with  them  and  dance  . 


Hie  must  c 

IVWAgO  MTVICt?  Ol  0030  lltllt'M 

m»  h  without  puncture  or  in- 
uf-tubc  replacements  on  140 
ires.  Guaranteed. 

" Puncture-Proof  or 
Your  Monay  Back** 

kVHte  for  Booklet  ML  "con- 
.lining  full  daia  on  il*  unique 
oust  ruction. 


Then*  u  something  suggwtive  of  Brown¬ 
ing  in  thw  wording  of  the  following  poem 
Harper'*  Magaiine ).  but  the  thought 
of  it  in  mow  like  that  of  Mr*  Browning. 

••Sweet  When  Ufe  I*  Done” 


Mat  motors  110  t#r# ilk  Are.,  0tw 
r.  ficnt .  i)«)Mni.i|UiA»*  . O0io.ru- 

IM  a  •«  .  nn>40l0»0l>j  Or  Ami 

•n4  Li»4#ll  »)*4.a  It  Los  Is  .  10  Fart 
Mmsr#  He* tei ;  101  Mill  It.  Olnoln- 
o»tl;  IM  W#odw#r4  At#.  D#UoU.  101 
Ht.HW  ;#tlfblr4 

At#  .  Ar  stb.  Mlas#4r»n»:  111  M.  «.n4 
At#  .  H.rtl  Hirlit  ;u#.  1ITI  Broidwiv. 
t>#ST#f ;  lot  Cor#  Ol  .  Korfoll  j  til 
C<*n.»#r ro  II  .  ft  Wortl.  T#g.|  lit 
r«"l»«  A»*  ,  Win.  T*i  ;  C*r  A*,  on. 
0  ul  Tr 4*1.  tan  Aklunlo.  T»t.i  Uai- 
<•••  0l«r.  k  T. 

r«l.r  0m*i  Ck..B.lar  .  Lyon  0.  .  ten 
Ir.arlx.  Lo.  An**)*..  rwa,  teBllla, 
•Mu.  44.  rorilsa*.  Or* 


L.IAJ  RUBBER.  ' 

CON5MOMOCKEN. 
JJll/oood  Let.  Pre  *i'/< 


Mim  Mockcllar  ha*  put  a  track'  intensity 
into  this  poem  and  *he  ha*  expn-st  a  koii- 
eral  truth  in  (be  *.vmbol  of  a  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  We  take  it  from  The  Spretatvr. 


(  Take  the  f/a.e  0/  if.tr*  flu?,) 

are  not  “new"  motor  equip¬ 
ment  but  they  do  produce  new 
efficiency  in  any  motor  car, 
truck,  motor  boat,  motorcycle, 
gas,  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine. 

More  engine  power— novel 
firing  process  causes  more  rapid 
and  complete  explosions;  main¬ 
tain  full  power  —  no  point*  to 
burn  or  displace;  less  fuel  — 
iiMuilv  operate  on  leaner  or 
cheaper  mixture. 


T r  .  for  20  daft.  Monty  rtfunJtd  if  not  at 
rrpr#««nf#J.  ^  Price  2.00  each  net,  post- 

Kid.  {Mention  fix#  and  model  of  mack’nc.  ) 
rther  particulars  on  application. 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Company 

&J6  East  First  Street  Dayton.  Ohio 


Foe  silently  and  swIfUy.  my  Borrow,  you  hare 
grown 

TUI  you  are  ■»»*■*]  so  dreadful  I  dare  not  be  alone. 
Alone  I  dare  not  face  you.  bat  I  be  slain  outright — 
I  pray  you.  monster  sorrow,  to  sbeatbo  your 
daw.  to  night  I 
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Automobile  Timepieces 

For  the  first  lime  you  can  gel  an 
automobile  timepiece  designed  ti- 
o*  ch'onomfirr  pec tally  lor  aulomobilti.  This  in- 

££  *£*2SS  ..niment  U  a  summ.ry  of  Waltham 

rn^irr  puictuard  Iron  ua  mechanical  resources  and  skill,  and 
navy.  in  spite  of  hard  road  work  it  will  ren- 

for  temperature.  der  orthodox  Waltham  accuracy.  In 

*•* **  Uc’  *  wiU  run  *°  «»'•«  you 

can  regulate  your  pocket  watch  and 

a The'dtsT* hKk  IwTa  house  docks  from  iL 

rnins  M*tul  ihrrcrt*>.  be-  Now  that  you  can  get  a  timepiece 

( nmeisece  run.  which  in  accuracy  and  beauty  of  ap- 

be  tw4  etthrr  .lone  or  In  pearance  corresponds  with  the  other 

..wamtl.Maa^nl^.  fittings  o|  your  ^  we  be|ieve  tha, 

**  you  will  be  quick  to  do  so. 

2. I h 7se*.i .T.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  obtain- 

idniraMm— in*  Timepiece  please 

tdretrsMe  model  wulrt.  |e|  u,  know< 


Waltham  Watch  Company 


Clean  your  auto 
with  MOBO 


Doable  Grip 

HEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  . 


AN  OITICE 
NECESSITY 


—that's  how  to  keep  your  car  looking  new. 
Mo  ho  take*  off  the  heaviest  travel  stain. 

_  Gives  new  life  to  paint 
^*3,  ind  varnish,  will  not 
.blister  or  streak  the 
flossiest  sorfsrr. 
Preserves  the  lustre. 


Nine  years  ago  he  replanted  nine  of  the 
ten  acres  that  he  had  cut  down.  Then  the 
people  of  his  immediate  vicinity  and  of 
three  or  four  neighboring  counties  sat  up 
anti  took  notice.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
trees  were  planted  the  same  year  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  and  in  each  succeeding 
year  the  apple  acreage  has  hoen  increasing 
to  an  extent  that  has  taxed  the  facilities 
of  the  tree  nurseries  of  the  Middle  West. 
So  Mr.  McCollom.  a  “tenderfoot”  with 
no  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  has 
taught  hundreds  of  hard-headed,  ex¬ 
perienced  farmers  a  most  profitable  lesson. 
His  own  replanted  nine-acre  orchard  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South, 
and  he  could  sell  his  property  for  ten  times 
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TERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


KENTUCKY'S  PIONEER  APPLE- 
GROWER 

HE  Blucgrass  State  Is  becoming 
famous  for  more  desirable  things  than 
mountain  feuds,  “ moonshining.”  horse- 
racing,  and  oratory  of  tho  "silver-tongued  ” 
variety.  Liko  many  of  the  other  older 
commonwealths,  Kentucky  is  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  its  natural  resources,  and  one  of 
tho  men  leading  the  work  for  the  general 
l>ct  torment  of  tho  Stato  is  Edwin  Mo- 
Colloni.  Mr.  McCollom  has  proved  to  tho 
people  of  his  section  that  the  soil  there  is 
splendidly  adapted  for  apple-growing 
proved  it  by  making  money  out  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  himself  -and,  with  no  thought  of 
gaining  any  notoriety,  he  has  become  oven 
more  than  a  Stuto  celebrity.  The  story  of 
what  he  has  done  is  told  in  The  Woman' $ 
Home  Companion: 

Mr.  McCollom,  who  is  now  sixty-nine 
years  old.  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Henderson,  one  or  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Pennyrile  district  of  Kentucky, 
when  his  physician  convinced  him  that  he 
must  give  up  his  sedentary  lire  and  the 
obligations  of  the  ministry;  so  he  went 
into  the  country  and  Isiught  an  cighty- 
sevon-acro  farm.  It  happened  that  the 
farm  contained  'two  acres  of  old  apple 
orchard,  ami  that  for  some  obscure  reason 
— apple-growing  for  profit  l>oing  at  the 
time  unknown  in  the  district— the  former 
owner  had  also  set  out  thirty-two  acres  of 
young  trees,  now  two  years  old.  Evidently 
the  other  farmers  had  convinced  him  that 
his  judgment  was  had.  for  he  sold  the 
property  to  Mr.  McCollom  for  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollnrs.  its  value  without  the  tree*. 

Mr.  McCollom  knew  as  much  about 
farming  ns  an  Eskimo.  His  neighbors 
assured  him  that  nobody  had  ever  made' 
money  growing  apples  in  Kentucky,  and 
that  he  had  better  cut  down  his  orchards 
and  plant  field  crops.  He  compromised 
by  cutting  down  ten  acre*  of  the  trees,  and 
managed  to  make  a  living  by  raising  corn. ' 
wheat,  and  toluu’co  on  his  sixty-three  j 
acres  of  cleared  ground.  However,  being 
a  inan  of  intelligence,  he  rend  up  on  apples 
and  concluded  that  he  might  be  able  to 
make  his  despised  orchards  worth  some¬ 
thing.  The  trees  had  not  Itcen  selected,  and 
some  proved  worthless,  but  others  were  of 
good  quality.  Gradually  he  learned  how 
to  tend  them  to  the  hest  advantage,  and 
when  the  young  trees  wen*  eight  or  nine 
years  old  he  was  selling  apples  by  the  car- 
load  and  his  orchard  was  paying  dividends. 
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wh»t  he  paid  for  it.  In  short,  he  is  one 
of  those  who  can  appreciate  the  old  bene¬ 
diction  that  was  pronounced  upon  a  king 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  when  he  was  crowned 
among  his  free-born  people,  “May  he  be 
blessed  with  the  blessing  of  grapes  and 
apples!" 


PARIS 

CARTERS 

No  metal 
an  touch  yoi 
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ABOUT  HAYWOOD 


Maas.,  to  Paterson,  X.  J.  The  popular 
impression  of  the  I.  W.  W.  leader,  given  by 
the  hostile  papers,  is  that  he  is  the  roughest 
kind  of  a  “  rough-neck,"  and  that  he  is 
given  to  making  melodramatic  ap|>eals  to 
the  prejudices  of  what  is  more  or  less 
vaguely  described  as  "the  mob."  So.  in 
view  of  this  fact,  it  is  somewhat  interesting 
to  have  a  picture  of  Haywood  from  the  pen 
of  a  friendly  writer.  Andri  Tridon,  a 
Socialist,  describes  the  champion  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  in  The 
Wit  Review,  a  New  York  Socialist  monthly, 
;*nd  as  we  must  take  the  extreme  views  on 
one  side  with  a  grain  of  sugar,  perhaps  we 
-hould  take  this  with  a  few  drips  of  Icmon- 


II  ay  wood  is  simple.  His  speech  and 
manner  are  simple.  So  are  his  clothes  and 
his  get-up.  Some  of  tho  youngster*  in  the 
labor  movement  cultivate  flowing  manes 
»nd  affect  flowing  ties,  anathematise  stiff 
•'ollars  and  all  but  clerical,  black  clothes. 
They  are  burdened  by  their  prophetic 
mission.  Haywood’s  huge  stature  and  his 
one  damaged  eye  are  the  only  thing*  that 
make  him  conspicuous  in  a  crowd.  A 
Western  soft  hat.  the  collar,  the  tie.  the 
-uit.  the  overcoat  that  a  million  working¬ 
men  wear;  neither  foppish  nor  slatternly. 

Almost  seven  foot  tall  and  with  ample 
girth,  ho  lets  his  appearance*  proclaim  his 
trength;  he  does  not  stamp  or  pound,  ho 
Iocs  not  act  tho  bully;  ho  docs  not  use  in- 
voctivo,  he  never  damns  or  swears.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  jailed  perhaps  a  hundred  times,  Ik 
does  not  harp  on  his  martyrdom.  He  doe- 
not  whine.  Ho  does  not  boast.  Ho  is  not 
a  hero,  nor  an  apostle.  Just  a  big.  strap¬ 
ping  fellow,  who  came  from  far  away  to  do 
-omo  work  that  had  to  be  done,  and  who  is 
going  to  do  it  regardless  of  what  may  befall 
im.  If  tho  police  interfere  with  his  plans 
he  will  neither  be  cowed  nor  will  he  provoke 
‘hem  to  acts  of  violence.  Ho  will,  one 
more,  go  to  jail  without  uttering  the  empty 
words  which  text-books  record  as  historical 
-avings. 

Ilis  many  encounter*  with  the  reprosen  ta¬ 
li' «•  of  organised  capital  have  not  cm- 
•  stored  him;  he  is  too  healthy  to  be  hitter. 
K  miliarity  with  the  woes  of  struggling 

inkind  has  not  hardened  him. 

i  lay  wood  is  not  mysterious,  nor  mysti¬ 
cal:  ho  is  not  distant  with  strangers  nor 
unduly  familiar  with  dose  associates.  In 
a  word,  a  poor  subject  for  the  dramatist. 
"Clever,  shrewd,  a  Machiavelii 
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speak  those  who  watched  him  once  or  twice 
adapting  himself  to  the  mood,  the  temper, 
the  level  of  a  thousand  miners,  ten  young 
children,  a  group  of  artist*,  a  cultured 
woman.  Watch  him  some  more  and  you 
will  find  something  more  humanely  intcr- 
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eating  than  Machiavellian  shrewdness  or 
cleverness:  the  faculty  of  svm pathetic 
response.  Uncover  the  strings  of  a  piano 
and  every  sound  in  the  room  will  call  forth 
a  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  sounding- 
board.  llaywood  vibrates  sympathetic¬ 
ally. 

Haywood  adapts  himself  to  the  audience, 
but  t  hat  adaptation  is  the  result  of  a  reflex 
notion,  not  of  a  conscious  effort.  The  other 
day  I  watched  him  conducting  a  risky 
movement.  He  asked  a  crowd  made  up  of 
perhaps  twenty-live  nationalities  to  select 
as  many  delegates,  whom  he  sat  on  the  stage 
in  a  row.  calling  upon  them  in  turn  to  -ay  a 
few  words.  The  crowd  had  been  on  -tnk«' 
several  weeks;  which  means  that  for  several 
woekti  those  men,  women,  and  children  had 
slept  their  till,  resits  I  their  limbs.  Ii-t.  no!  for 
hours  to  argumentation,  read  pamphlet-, 
their  Isslics  und  their  minds  were  under¬ 
going  a  crucial  change;  races  were 
mingling,  united  by  the  same  hopes;  hold, 
energetic  men  with  a  halo  of  romance  had 
come  from  the  ends  of  the  continent  to  lead 
their  light.  Bellies  were  empty  perhaps, 
but  hunger  is  not  so  fierce  in  idleness  as  in 
times  of  factory  speeding.  A  carnival  spirit 


“  How  can  they  guarantee  six  months'  wear  in  these  fine , 
mercerized  socks?’’  “  That's  easy.  Dad!  You’ll  find  the  answer 
and  the  truth  in  any  Holeproof  advertisement'* 

We  pay  an  average  of  74  cents  per  wear  out — if  a  single  thread  breaks — 
pound  for  our  cotton  yarn,  for  one  you  are  given  new  pairs  free.  This 
thing.  Cotton  yarn  can  he  had  for  guarantee  covers  every  stitch,  not 
32  cents.  merely  heels  and  toes. 

We  do  our  own  mercerizing.  Our  The  genuine  Holeproof  is  sold  in 
process  adds  22 %  to  the  jam's  orig-  your  town.  Write  for  the  dealers’ 
inal  strength.  names.  We  ship  direct  where  no 

For  everyday  wear,  travel  or  exer-  dealer  is  near,  charges  prepaid  on  rc- 
cise  —  tennis,  ccipt  of  remit- 
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children  and  infants  wear  Holeproof  For  infants  >1  a  box  of  4  pair*.  Above 

today  because  of  its  wonderful  hose,  guaranteed  6  month*. 

quality  S'**c  Holeproof  for  men,  t2  for  J  pair*. 
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audience.  And  the  girl,  feeling  safe  under  | 
the  protection  of  the  tall  Cyclop*,  found 
something  to  say  and  the  voice  to  :•>  it 
But  for  the  strong  restraining  hand  of  Hay-  ! 
wood  t  he  audience  would  have  jeered  the 
poor  inarticulate  delegatee,  shouted  tt- 
little  girl  off  the  stage,  and  then  delegates 
and  crowd,  the  former  humiliated,  the 
latter  ashamed,  would  have  all  borne  a 
grudge  against  the  organizer  of  the  |>er- 
form  an  co. 

As  it  was,  the  representatives  of  twenty- 
five  nations  gathered  on  the  platform  and. 
affirming  the  solidarity  of  their  races  in  tin 
present  strike,  felt  thankful  to  Haywood 
and  impelled  thereafter  to  justify  by  deeds 
the  trust  placed  in  them.  Tho  crowd  felt 
that  from  twenty-four  men  and  the  girl 
thus  singled  out  a  new  activity  would 
radiate. 

Lunching  once  in  a  little  restaurant 
liatronized  by  Orientals.  Haywood  turned 
around  and,  looking  into  the  men’s  faces, 
began  to  speak.  The  dark-eyed  men  laid 
down  their  cards  or  their  forks,  listened, 
asked  questions  in  broken  English.  Hay¬ 
wood  answered  the  questions  slowly,  in  a 
simplified  English  which  his  Armenian  or 
Greek  audience  could  understand.  Chil¬ 
dren  drifted  in.  They  were*  not  boisterous, 
not  intrusive,  nor  familiar.  They,  too,  | 
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listened.  Now  and  then  Haywood  had  a 
word  for  "the  babies,"  and*  the  babies, 
some  of  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old 
drew  nearer  and  nearer;  two  6at  on  hi* 
knees  evincing  the  confidence  of  chick* 
nestling  under  the  mother's  wing . 


UPTON  AT  CLOSE  RANGE 


T  F  anybody  ever  writes  a  biography  of 
I  Sir  Thomas  IJpton,  he  will  have  to 
give  considerable  space  to  butter,  because 
that  very  useful  household  article  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  famous  yachtsman's  first 
business  suocess.  During  the  great  Irish 
famine  of  1846,  Upton's  parents  fled  to 
Scotland,  where  for  the  next  several  year* 
they  were  unable  to  make  more  than  a 
scant  living.  Thomas  at  that  time  was 
ambitious  to  make  a  career,  and  finding 
time*  hard  at  home,  he  sought  his  fortune 
in  the  United  State*.  But  he  failed  to  find 
any  encouragement  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantia.  After  his  money  was  exhausted 
and  he  had  to  spend  a  few  nights  on  park 
benches,  he  returned  to  Sootland  and  set  up 
a  small  shop  in  Glasgow.  A  little  later 
he  went  to  a  fair  in  Ireland  and  bought 
all  the  butter  on  exhibition,  haring  to  pawn 
his  watch  to  make  up  tho  sum  neccmary 
for  the  transaction.  Ho  disposed  of  the 
butter  at  a  good  profit  and  enlarged  his 
business.  And  then  he  opened  shops  in 
other  cities.  In  those  days  most  busines* 
men  in  the  United  Kingdom  regarded 
advertising  as  a  vulgarity,  but  Upton  had 
Shmau.-MffM*  ofXnhxM  r*  I  imagination  enough  to  see  its  possibilities. 
iToimv. ***<*Ib* •'*•****<*•  |  nod  he  boldly  covered  tho  walls  of  Ixrndon 

with  pictures  of  gigantic  pigs  which  he  was 
importing  from  Ireland.  The  story  is 
told  by  T.  P.  O'Connor,  in  T.  P.'s  H’scft/y, 
from  which  wo  quote: 

And  so  the  business  grew  and  grew  until 
in  less  than  twenty  years  from  the  time 
lie  started  as  a  penniless  trader  he  had  bo- 
•ome  a  household  word  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  period  of  Upton's  life  was 
absolutely  concentrate.!  on  his  business; 
he  had  no  other  interest  in  life:  he  knew 
nobody  outride  burinc**  cirrlw.  Every 
•  lay  wa*  th*  samo;  a  modest  bourn*  in  tho 
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Ct<J  t*4n w.  But  with  Reynolds  FUm Mr  Asphalt 
Shingles  roll  edges,  thatch  effects  and  rounded  comes  are 
easily  made.  Such  a  root  adds  real  distinction  to  «  *e»-de- 
atgoed.  well  - built  home,  whether  modest  or  nsoat  pre ten tm* 

The  fact  that  Reynolds  Asphalt  Shiaile*  may  be  bent  to  any 
required  form  does  w*  imply  that  they  are  flimsy  or  s»q 
destroyed.  On  the  contrary.  lA*y  lou  lorn***  tkam  10W  rMtm 
air#.  They  cannot  warp.  *pl»t,  crack,  curl,  drop  or  blow  off 
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g:  and  then  the  whole  day  there until  |« demon. 
*h‘  o  clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  re-  L,ra,|M1  hl»  remedy  on  .he  Engli.h  Charnwl.  IrUh 
rned  to  his  home  in  the  country,  and  after  Sea.  and  the  Batik,  and  received  unqualified  endorse- 
modeet  mesd.  went  to  bed  and  prepared  mrnt  from  leading  paper*  and  »uth  people  a*  Bishop 

Taylor  Smith.  Lord  Korthclifle,  and  hosts  of  dnct<4S, 
banken  and  professional  men.  Letters  from  person¬ 
ages  of  international  renown— people  we  all  know- 
together  with  mu:h  valuable  information  are  con¬ 
tained  In  an  attractive  booklet,  whi.h  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Mothersiir*  Is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine. 

I.  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50 
enty-four  hours.  Si«oh>x 
-stau  rants.  at  all  the  places  where  you  :<*  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
icet  .what  is  called  All  London,  the  figure-  MothewilT*  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  bom  hi*  whole- 

•  Upton  was  always  conspicuous  by  its  “  >ou  *“7*n>  «*»“"»  ‘he  genuine, 

1— send  direct  to  the  Mothers!)!  Remedy  Co..  40?  Scherer 
Z?  ' ,  ,  ,  .......  Bldg.  Detroit.  Mkh.  Also  at  iq  St.  Bride  St..  London: 

Then  I/mdon  woke  up  to  the  idea  that  Montreal.  New  York.  Ban*.  Milan,  Hamburg. 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  ARTICLE 
FOB  ANY  OUTING  OR  ABOUT 
THE  HOME  IS  A 


liinmif  for  the  labors  of  the  next  day. 

He  told  me  one©  during  these  years  that 
is  had  not  been  to  a  theater  for  years; 
hat  he  never  dined  out;  and  that  outside 
few  friends,  he  knew  nobody  in  London, 
nd  never  visited  anybody.  At  the  public 
inner,  at  the  theatrical  party,  at  tho  core-  morphine,  opium,  chloral 
tonials.  at  the  receptions,  at  the  big  cent  bo*  i«  sufficient  for  1 
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Jbero  waft  a  remarkable  and  a  powerful 
personality  which  it  ought  to  capture. 
Ix>itdon  is  always  on  the  look-out  for 
captures,  especially  of  the  rich,  the  power¬ 
ful,  and  the  brilliant — tho  its  love  for 
brilliancy,  especially  literary  brilliancy, 
is  less  ardent  and  wide-spread  than  its 
adoration  of  wealth  and  power.  Modest, 
unambitious,  except  in  the  development 
of  his  business,  shy,  Sir  Thomas  for  a 
long  time  resisted  all  those  blandishments, 
and  continued  to  come  every  morning  to 
his  office  at  eight  and  to  leave  it  at  eight 
iu  the  evening;  and  neither  the  theater 
nor  society  knew  him  or  saw  him. 
But  nt  last  he  was  approached  on  what 
is  his  soft  side;  and  that  is  his  love  of 
tho  poor — those  poor  with  whose  wants 
his  own  early  experiences  gave  him 
all  tho  sympathy  that  come*  from  common 
experiences.  And  charity  came  in  a 
very  beautiful  and  irresistible  embodi¬ 
ment  in  tho  person  of  Queen  Alexandra 
— that  fascinating  figure  w'hich  has  held 
tho  whole-hearted  admiration  of  Kngland 
for  two  generations,  and  is  as  fresh  to-day 
after  half  a  century  as  on  that  first  day 
just  fifty  years  ago  when  her  divine  beauty 
of  youth  first  captured  every  London 
heart.  There  were  all  kinds  of  festivi- 1 
ties — especially  Tor  the  children  of  tho! 
|K>or — to  celebrate  tho  jubilee  of  Queen 
Victoria;  and  Sir  Thomas  took  a  mag¬ 
nificent  hand  in  them  by  a  princely 
gift  of  £100,000  to  one  of  the  charities 
which  Queen  Alexandra  was  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  establishing. 

Sir  Thomas  had  at  last  taken  tho 
plunge  into  tho  temptwtuous  sens  of 
Ixindon  social  life;  and  ho  was  not  allowed 
to  turn  back.  It  was  one  of  tho  advantages. 


Writ*  at  One*  for 
Folder  No.  2243 

Slop  Mi*-Filing’ 


i  find  letter*  by  name 
file  letter*  by  number 


Rrsl#. 


"Springie" 
Porch  ( 
i  Swing  / 


The  “SPRINGIE”  Swing 


Mike 

house. 


Errors  in  Filing  Are  Unnecessary 

and  Costly 


The  “Y  and  E”  Direct 
Name  System  prevents 
mistakes  because  it  checks 
names  alphabetically  as 
well  as  numerically.  It 
saves  the  wasted  time  and 
impaired  efficiency  that 
result  from  the  costly  and 
wholly  unnecessary  errors 
of  fihng  under  a  system 
that  is  not  self-checking. 

Direct  Name  System 

of  Vortical  Fling 

is  self-checking  because  letter*  are  filed  numerically,  while  they  are  also  located  under 
the  name  of  the  concern  or  individual. 


You  know  the  NAME  of  the  concent  whose 
letter  you  want.  Hence  it  is  natural  and  logical 
to  look  for  it  that  way.  In  re-filing  it  is  easier, 
safer  and  auickcr  for  the  eye  to  follow  the  con- 
serutive  NUMBERS  on  the  tabs  and  yoor  let¬ 
ter  than  to  pick  out  alphabet ical  division ».  You 
will  instantly  note  a  number  out  of  order. 

The  "Y  and  E"  System  combines  the  sim- 
plicity  and  efficiency  of  the  alphabetical  and  nu¬ 
merical  methods  of  filing  and  omits  their  faults. 


It  sates  money  in  every  way.  The  guides 
are  rciluloided  pressboaid  with  a  life  fifty 
times  that  of  manila. 

Whether  or  not  you  transfer  at  this  season, 
now  is  the  time  to  start  a  filing  system  which 
will  make  transferring  at  any  time  easy  and  _ 
simple  and  Just  as  easy  to  refer  luck  to  old  3 
letters.  The  tabs  of  the  folders  act  as  guides  §§ 
in  the  transfer  file  while  the  guides  in  the 
regular  file  remain  to  be  used  year  after  year. 
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Turns  Brass  to  Silver 

Talk  about  your  nickel  plated  lamps!  In 
a  lew  minutes  you  can  silver  plate  every 
.  piece  of  bothersome  brass  or  copper  on 
your  car.  All  you  need  is  a  piece  of 
I  cheese-cloth  and  a  bottle  of 


Turns  Brass  to  Silver 

Irom  tlut  cheap  brassy  look.  Make 
>k  up-to-date.  Ute  Silver-Quick  and 
i  c  «o  polishing  forever.  When  long  ex- 
naJe  the  fir*t  coat  dull,  juxt  UK  Silver- 
it.  Ii'i  ca<icr  tlian  polithing.  Silver  - 


ATLAS  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO..  Mfra 
3251  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


the  center  of  China,  who  glared  at  him  «■ 
fixedly  that  Upton  liegan  to  apprehend  tb« 
rush  and  tho  knife  of  roroo  fanatical 
enemy  of  the  Christian  and  the  foreigner, 
and  then,  a  little  later,  when  tho  monk 
<*ou!d  aeparato  himself  from  hi*  fellow*  with 
their  ithaven  heart*  and  their  habit*  and 
their  bead*.  Upton  *  surprize  when  he 
hoard  in  excellent  Knglish,  with  a  alight 
brogue,  tho  astounding  inquiry.  ."What 
ih«  a - 1  baa  brought  you  here.  Upton?11 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 


Quaint  Cape  Cod 


BL.l  Lander &  Co  Grand  LotKslMD 

RAW  FOOD  — £ 


wd  Ch*».  S»l»*d>d  riAU*. 
Txkliai.  ■••k**  ColilM-  biwiM 
Sind  for  •'Quaint  Caps  Cod.”  It's  From 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU. 


hod*  M'lW  |M  M  “  1  J r 

and  *oon  found  that  tho  shaved  and  habited 
r'X.“  Buddhist  monk  waa  aa  much  an  Iriabman 

4*  «**•** cur.  a.  u  himaelfl 


Health  Guido 

*M'—  BTloa  TTLIB.  101  l;o  U**U 


Rude  Interruption. — On  a  certain  Soul l 
cm  golf  courve  the  aand  pita  are  famou  fa 
tbeir  difficulty.  A  New  York  man  play 
into  one  of  the  pit*,  and  then  curst,  non 
the  less  malevolently,  if  silently,  while  I, 
took  six  ineffectual  stroke*,  raising  mil 
cloud*  of  sand  and  fairly  burying  the  lial 
Presently  he  was  aware  of  an  inter-  t« 
and  incredulous  darky  watching  him. 

*•  Whar  you  see  dat  snake  you'*  tryin1  t 
kill,  man?"  be  demanded.— Sew  lor 
Evening  Foot. 


Soft  Spots' 

Pnfinnafic 

Heel  Cushions 


give  n  spring  to  your  step,  take  up 
the  jar  when  walking,  and  make  it 
a  healthful  pleasure.  The  rubber  globules 
are  hcruiiticnlly  sealed  air  chambers.  You 
tread  on  air.  Instantly  adjusted  and  fit  any 
shoe.  At  Shoo  Deal  cm.  I  )<*|wirt  roent  Storr*. 
or  direct  upon  receipt  of  25c.  and  dealer'* 


Twenty-five  Years  of  Proof 


Tricking  Her. — The  editor  of  a  en 
inagazine  sent  for  a  certain  author  who  I 
submitted  an  unsolicited  manuscript. 

“  I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaiut  in 
sir."  said  the  editor.  euthusiaeti-'al 
“  The  story  you  sent  us  L«  perfectly  ni*l- 
did.  But  why  use  a  nom  de  plume?  I 
us  publish  it  over  your  own  name  at.  I 
will  make  you  famous." 

"  I'm  not  after  fame."  objected 
author.  "  It’s  money  I  want." 

"  But  you’ll  get  just  as  much  mom  y 
cither  case." 

"  No.  I  won't.  If  I  publish  it  over 
own  name,  mv  wife  will  g.*t  the  money. 
CUirland  Fin  in  Dealer. 


Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  lac..  M**f|.  Ckcmi.t. 
7  OLIVER  ST,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Essex  Rubber  Comp 

New  York  Office  258  Bro.d. 
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WHEN  you  chooxe  your  coll...  bu,  them  In  .he  better  <wa 
Sec  u.  e  .hem  .Uolulely  tie»h.  umtafy.  and  umAjhJUJ  in  if 
"LION  Scald" 

box  of  6  for  "Sc — or  _ -*L 

a.  u.ual,  2  lor  25c.  '  ^ 

l(  you  can',  get 

your  *iyle  in  (he  '  \|'.*  i 

*•  i  !nv  V..  r  V  Ivn  * «  i  r  Wtf 


Altruistic. —  Rohe  "lie  said  ho  would 
kina  me  or  die  in  the  attempt." 

Marik-"  Well?  " 

Roe*—"  Ho  has  no  life-insurance,  and  1 
pitied  hia  poor  old  mother."— Ohio  Stab 
Sun-Dial. 


Tlllle'a  Nlithlmarc.  — Tillie  (’linger  aay. 
alio  dreamed  laat  night  that  she  died  and 
went  to  heaven  in  n  Balkan  bloute.  and 
when  she  woke  up  aho  found  aho  had  been 
deeping  with  her  left  hip  on  her  hair 
hru.h. — Dallas  Newt. 


,.,m,  „nJ  -It  in  , 

Canada  «nd  SI.  00.  We  will 
mail  you  by  return  a  "  LION 

Seald "  box  of  tix  collar,  in  ih«  ..«•  you  .pecify.  In.i.t  on 


Tabooed  Subject.—"  Speaking  of  those 
campaign  fund.  — " 

"Lot  u.  not  do  ho."  replied  the  man 
who  had  subscribed.  "There  is  no  use 
of  looking  Inst  year’s  band  wagon  in  the 
taximeter."—  Wtuhinglon  Star. 


Getting  Even.—"  We  are  somewhat 
musical,  and  now  the  family  next  door 
is  having  the  daughter  take  singing 
lessons." 

"  Emulation,  eh?" 

"  I-ooks  more  like  revenge." — B'aaAing- 
ton  Herald.  , 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 


FOR  GIRLS 


No  Relief.— The  cynical  person  wn- 
standing  in  front  of  a  part  of  an  exhibition 
of  local  art  talent  labeled  "  Art  Object.-  " 
"  Well.  I  suppose  Art  does  object,  am  I  1 
can't  blame  her.  but  there  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  any  help  for  it."  he  finally  said 
Chicago  / nlcr  Ocean. 


■  Give  Your  Boys  and  Girls  1 

|  CuuUl  they  but  know  the  danger*  which  confront  them. 

S7  Before  they  obtain  w  rong  and  incomplete  impression*  from  sources  out* 

—  side  the  home,  give  them  the  proper  viewpoint  by  placing  in  their  hands  ' 

The  Mysteries  of  Life  Series 

F<Hsr  wi<My  cocicraSH  by  ISABELLE  THOMPSON  SMART.  M.  D. 

Th?Y  trit  with  DTO&rr  cjrlicao  aad  rrtlniat.  vet  New  York:  R*v.  Fraaci*  E  Clark.  Prr*  Pnlird  fwiHriy 


townni  uC  Boy:  Wh*t  «  Father  Should  Tell  MU  St 
the  Jr.chrxt  wex  ideals.  M  Should  TrU  Her  Uttlc  Oitl.  What 

Warmly  mooBrnM  by  fadee  B«  B.  m  Mother  Sho«14  TeU  Met  Daughter. 
LiAOaey  ol  l>r«r«.  fc-J««r4  o<  the  Pt»ce  them  to  the  band#  of  your  children 

Ud^llocK  Journal:  Rex  C  H  Par kbam.  ao  J  lUy  will  trap  a  la*ui*  besrfcl 

Sm*l2mm.  CUk  Prk,  75c.  per  «oW  All Fm»  f~  $2  JO. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  PaMi.krrs,  NEW  YORK  *j>d  LONDON 


CAPITOL 


CLIMAX 


DAZZLE 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Chance. — The  society  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  useless  noises  might  make  a 
start  by  reducing  the  number  of  cheers 
from  three  to  one. — Atchuon  Globe. 


Or  Behind  the  Barn.  Parson — "  Do 
you  know  where  little  boys  go  to  when 
they  amoke?” 

Boy—"  Yea;  up  the  alley."—  Cleveland 
Leader. 


The  Cheerful  Thinker. 

I'il  love  to  pay  tho  income  tax. 

I’d  pay  it  with  delight; 

I'<1  pile  the  stufT  in  precious  atucks  — 

I'd  sit  up  half  the  night. 

I’d  try  to  bo  the  first  to  pay— 

I’d  be  it  if  I  could; 

And  thou  I'd  go  my  cheerful  way 
At  least.  I  think  I  would. 

Of  course,  I’d  want  an  income  big. 

So  I  could  pay  the  more; 

Tho  deeper  down  I  had  to  dig 
Thu  richer  stream  I’d  pour. 

If  I  had  coupons  piled  in  racks. 

With  millions  to  the  good, 

I  low-  joyously  I'd  pay  the  tax  — 

At  least,  1  think  I  would. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


BUY  the  Summer  model  you  prefer — 
in  the  new  and  better  way .  These  are 
the  styles  that  best  dressed  men  wear 
nowadays.  They  are  the  latest  LION 
productions  with  the  famous  LION  fea¬ 
tures —  patented  “  Lock-that-Locks,” 
strong  "Slip-Over”  buttonholes,  or  "Easy-Tie- 
Slide”  space. 


UNITED  SHIRT  AND  COLLAR  CO.,  Makers.  Dept.  C,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


One  of  Many.  Fellow  Giteht  «  i> ■ 
has  juBt  told  humorous  artist  an  appal¬ 
ling  chestnut  I—' "  Aw  thought  you  n  ;ght 
illustrate  it,  you  know.  It  happened  to 
my  father !” 

Artist—’*  Many  thanks;  but  what 
makes  it  even  more  interesting  is  tl  I  , 
must  have  met  twenty  or  thirty  of 
brothers." — Punch. 


His  Thought.— Shi 

“  Leave  my  presence  ' 
H  e  (confused ) — "  V 
them  all  !  "—Judge. 


er  the  quarrel) 


Sh<* 


All  desirable 


from  the  materials  used 
to  the  puiring  on  of  the 
superior  tips  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  Nufashond 
I-accs. 

'1  he  distinctive  fea- 


C.  O.  D.— "  I  feel 
port  ant  message  for  t 
the  young  man. 

-  Send  it  collect. *•  a 
friend. — Buffalo  Expt< 


East -Side  Version, 
really  good  joke,  it  stand 
coming  true.  One  of  the 
ever  did.  that  of  the  miuiI 
and  the  grandfather's  < 
almost  repeated  on  St  u\ 
other  day. 

In  Du  Maurier's  joke,  t 
Rering  along  under  the  ■ 
grandfather's  clock  *hi< 
employed  to  deliver.  A 
hails  him. 

"  I  say.  mister."  he  ask 
And  it  more  eon wenieiit  to 
So  Hunch  had  it.  Tb 
Stuyvraant  Square.  A  . 
small  headway  under  t 
chiffonier,  which  he  i* 
l*ack.  A  boy  on  roller-»k 
••  Say.  bonchead."  he  y. 
and  then  youse  won't  lit 
clo'es  aroun'  wid  you* 
Evening  Hod. 


PAD  ^  PAD 

Boston 

Garter 


Oxford  Laces 


3  months 


Holds  Your  Sock 
Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

That's  what  counts  with  you.  Next 
you  want  snug  comfort,  and  finally, 
the  service  that  only  the  best 
materials  and  making  can  give. 
LUU.  2k.  Efimrkm  SA.  BOc. 
QCORQC  fHOST  CO..  MASCM.  IOITON 


Nufashond  Shoe  Uce  Co. 
D«p«.  E.  Rttdini  P«. 


>lr*<lnlr  to  I’rotrcl  Voui  Horn* 

v •  Th§  itsvlul.  (uurafrou* 


uo—  «€r.t  Irw.  ONI  MILLION 

DOLLARS  ..fterrtl  »<*  M  IftttiUo*  Pal 
mtt  MCurvd  by  hi  *d«vru»cd  ittx  ia  Wortd'i 

KWhY  n&s”'*  CO^ 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  lev 
Oiwreownl  Ccuok.  MS  to 

M.n  «l  Ik..  «~1  tamim  aMShr  sboaU 
■rlf  lot  n*w  ”  Luo  at  N»<Ud  InvtetKMS," 
"  I'.unl  H.tfo"  and  "llow  bt  lift  Y<M 
raoat  and  Vom  Moot.-  AdWca  KHKK 
Randolph  A  Co  .Patent  AOototrt.  Dew  IS. 


IDEAS  WANTED— Mlrs.  are  enta( 
lor  patent,  pnwureit  tlnouin  me.  I  book* 
■  illt  li.t  MS  uiventtona  named  Mat  Ire*. 
I'erwmal  SaiVK.s.  I  eet  patent  or  no  la* 
R.  B  U.ro. OOnen  Bfda  .Waali.nttao.D.C 

I’ATINTS  I  HAT  I*  ROT  H  T  AN  t>  PAY 
AtlvtC*  and  booh,  tire  Hl|lie.t  relcieiue* 
llett  re.ult..  Promptne«aiM>ired  S*p4s ketch 
ut  tmidel  (nr  tree  tetrclv  Wanop  K.  Cote- 
u*n.  Pal.  Lanter.»J4  KSt-WaUungtoo.  D.C. 


,  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

For  CMDtrr  home  or  lim  Urm  the  Grtil  .  , . 

IhM  it  »o  Able  which  d«rf  »h<*«  ».ir  and  T**  •bouW  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

4...rdl..  .  lint  a.  la.  I.  T.  |  ^  ^  Ame(k,  df,ot,d 

IBteH  TrPBtrBC  «tvelr  •»  the  d*.  Sauplr  and  Special  I  Hal 

IRISH  TERRIERS  SuL-cOphoo  offer  t»  application. 

a i4Ch^Awt>pANCs.wYo^ 

RlftMaM  MOuaiUil  Mutidt*  IlclU  ”  Ait  the  —  — 

wtt  w*  bivr  trtfbfrd  Tie  culmination  o<  A  nun  can  pain  pome  new  knowtrdrr  from 
rear*  o I  Urcdinr.  CLONTARF  the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 

KENN  ELS.  Kcc»Mrtrd  \?r .ifdMnCM.  hi#  whole  life- and  0m  turn  it  over tu  bU 
RAYMOND.  Ornery  BEDFORD.  O.  children  lor  tkttr  benefit. 


SPEAKERS  and  writer*  arc  provided  with 
material  lor  debate*.  addrewv  i*a;*rv  and 
riven  aid  on  special  objects-  by  THE 
AUTHORS’  AGENCY  M  New  Yorki.IMT 
Broadway.  A  metropolitan  research  bureau 


gflQBBaiL  Upl.  r  rrtnuo.  17  »>cw  uuoid  >L. 

WHATKIND  OF  DOG 

Do  roo  .ant*  We  -01  «Udl,  fomufa  ia- 


rWl  The  money  you  invested  in  stocks. 
|  [1  I  m  I  bonds,  or  other  securities  without 

IhI  j  V  *  consulting  your  banker  or  rcad- 

ing  the  new  book 

44  HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY” 

By  Gro.  Garr  Henry.  This  book  has  no  stocks  or  other  securities 
to  offer.  It  is  not  issued  as  an  advt.  of  some  scheme.  It  w  the  mature 
experience  of  "one  <wk*  know"  and  can  advise  you  of  principles  of 
in  vesting  and  who  can  explain  different  securities.  7$  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

FOR  advertising  in  anv  of  the  special  departments,  vi*s 
Classified  Columns,  Help  Wanted,  Business  Opportuni¬ 
ties,  For  Exchange,  Travel  and  Resort  Directory,  American 
and  Foreign  Hotels,  Kennel  Director.  Real  Estate  Directory 
wc  have  made  a  special  rate  of  $1.10  per  agate  line. 

The  minimum  space  accepted  in  these  departments  is  5  lines. 

To  calculate  how  much  space  your  announcement  will  oc- 
cupy,  count  6  average  words  to  the  line.  Copy  of  adver¬ 
tisement  and  check  to  cover  charges  must  be  in  our 
office  12  days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  issue. 
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RAYMDND  -  WHITCDMB 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory  I  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


ITS,  Only  ShtlttrtdVoyagt)  Canadia 
J? AST,  most  testful  and  Northan 
1  noti  plciurrwiiir  of  aD  »ov  “Ray alt 

■gee  (o  Europe  iUv«  ua  ihe 
Si.  Lawicocc  and  only  a  hi  tie  ow  ^  .  qrf 

3  Day  on  the  Ocean 

Think  of  the  fuK»i  !u>t«'l  you  hove  K«f*l  Kit 
viftiicd  aiut  you  will  in  an  Ur>  ol  H***  *1  Ow 


Interlaken  ( BrTn«^  Obcrland; between  the  Lakes 
-  of  Thun  an  Brienz.  The  fevorite  resort 

of  Americans.  At  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau.  Starting-point 
for  all  the  famous  excursions  in  the  Bernese  Obcrland.  Golf 
Links.  Magnificent  Kursaal  with  splendid  orchestra.  Lawn 
Tennis,  Rowing.  Fishing. 


IBMOIM  tDC  JtoVM  Kdw«rd  «|ul  I  r  .  n  u  . 

Koy.il  Ocorgc.  1 

Canadian  Northern  Steam, h,pt.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Qprnp  The  picturesque  Capital  of  Switzerland  will X 
— be  the  site  of  the 

Swiss  National  Exhibition 

1914 

l«  l&rmatom  and  hook*.  eWy  tt  mddmm  k*^c  | 

Full  particular*  of  an  official  character  about 
Hotel.  In  all  parts  of  Swltrerland  will  te, 
Icund  In  the  well-known  "Hotel  Guid.  at  kd 
S-Itrerland."  MU  edition,  Juit  out.  M 

t"*  an  tmum  ayakcatlcn  er  10 <-  f> attar*-  T 

l  Wita.  ( U  aW.  —e..a  / 


Hotel 


Ki'itors: 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN 
ItKITISH  ISLES,  RUSSIA 
K  \N  STATES.  ITALY.  ? 
•iwl  NORTH  CAPE.  S' 
UNI)  and  TYROL.  Dei** 


Summer  Vacation 
Sea  Trip 


$92-50 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranfce 

A  Frence'a  Grealeel  Railway  A 


PANAMA  CANAL 

CtIBA.  HAITI.  COLOMBIA. 
COSTA  IICA.  NICARAGUA. 

by  •’PRIMZ"  ami  other 
uramm  ol  our 
ATLA8  SkkVICK 


AltiartW*  Trie*  at  Morale  Coal 

if  *nmt  iiui ttii k*iim m  Snull  j  r t »c ». 

Pmnaion  lout*  1275  00  •pwtr4a 
»und  the  World  Noe.,  Jen..  Feb. 
Till',  I’ll.GItm  TOIUIH 


IbMMH  CIOIIU 

r"^mrMtMUy 

i  GOTLAND, Ok  KNEY  *  FAlOt 

-&r 

from  llamt*  tint,  it  urine  JUNK. 


RAIL  md  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 


DUNNING  TOURS 


ROUTE  de.  ALPES 


Writ*  f«r  fell  isforaatlnn 

HAMBURG- AMERICAN  LINE 
41*44  Nr*a4»ty.  *»w  f#rfc 

VKtboton.  PhiU4<  I t»ila  . 

I.tuhtnch.  Chicago  A 
Han  Praorlaeo  M 


ugnifi 


COOK’S  TOURS 


CIIDnpC  Seventy  Spring  and  Summer 
cunurc  Tours,  comprising  Toon 
dr  /,  its  and  Vacation  Tours  at  Popular 
Prices.  Aal  Routes.  Special  Pea  lures. 
Stntmhtp  Tickets  by  All  line* 
Srnd  /fir  f*rrfram  drttred. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

?4S  Braadwaj,  2M  Fifth  Araet.  N.  T. 
B—  PU.4.1pi..  Ck,r.,.  S..  FramiM. 


Thmu/k  kail  Itiktti  iefcrrr*  \rr 
York  find  Albany  %u<*plrd.  .ttf 

SfrrUfi  daily  e*c*pi  Sunday. 

HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 
Desbroasn  Street  Pir  New  York 


€••!'•  Trnvelerw*  <*kr 
Gcod  All  0% er  the  1 


?Sr 

EUROPE 

Moderate  He  si  ri  % cJerrcc*  v.  Addiv^ 

Hfao  N^Wi.lVdUk  UTfffAtN  f  i  n  ff<K« 

Great  Western  Railway  of  England 

Cowmeets  Httroj,  Piwmnwth.  »*.*?  C"4»d  || 
and  Nihl  with  L^tbt  -n  eb  tin  br*«  .4  i 

TOURS. 

^»a  e 

*.  ChK4fO 

. 

T  Ka?eLrT.«*-tf  Act  ,3*1  Sri.  AvS'INw*  \  «rk  II 
K.  II .  Lea.  ft  Adelaide  St  1  I  mo.  Can.  1 1 

s  emu 

8ES 

ELF 

tries  |!o*k*c4>UJhfooiii!'^R'iit,r-K  l  S-A  1 
<r«M  Ce«ina  si 2a*.  Canada  SIM.  Au«i>ilii  1 

.  |  .  i  .  ^  §  .  ^  HfV  i  1  •  | 

Cape  ’  Freeman.  17  NcwOUord  Sl.  labdf*. 

LONDON  HOTEL 

H  l^ndon'f  Moil  Coaplctr  Held  3 

H  THE  GORING  HOTEL 

Q  Or MX.W  6u4tsi.  Loc-io: .  *  W.  1 

Hli  .tMiittMtk  l.iery  J 

n  L  .  .  L.i  eta  an  E  t  «  at.  KetS'ivm  a 

CURRENT  EVENTS 


witn  your 

mind  at  rest 

by  securing  our 

Baggage 

Insurance 

Our  Tourist  Insur- 
Policy  can  be  bad 


See  the 

Grand  Canon 

of  thcYellowstone 

this  summer 


You  have  not' 'Seen  America” 
until  you  have  made  a  visit  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 
It  is  a  natural  wonderland,  un- 
cqualcd,  comprised  of  geysers, 
cartons,  waterfalls,  mountains 
and  many  other  sights  that  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  the  summer 
tourist. 

It  is  easily  accessible  by  way  of 
the  Western  entrance,  Yellowstone, 
Montana,  as  a  side  trip  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  Ogden,  or  Pocatello, 
during  the  Park  Season,  June  1 6th  to 
September  1 6th.  Stage  tours  through 
the  Park  are  arranged  to  accommo¬ 
date  visitors  who  must  see  the  moat 
in  the  shortest  time. 

See  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City 
en  route  to  the  Park  without  additional 
expense  by  traveling  via 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

Tit  AW  W  MrffiK**  U 
Aul.'mttlU  S/tefne 

Ask  lor  beautifully  illustrated  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  literature,  giving  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  All-Expense  Tours. 

Gerrit  Fort, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Room  67,  Omaha,  Neb. 


ance 

for  3'A  cents  a  day. 

We  indemnify  you  against  loss 
of  baggage  or  personal  effects  from 
fire,  theft,  navigation,  and  trans¬ 
portation  while  in  the  custody  ol 
any  railroad,  express  company, 
steamship,  hotel  or  clubhouse. 

Writ*  now  for  our  attractive  bon 
voyaae  book-’TAfay*  lo  Memember 


I.  M  rtmtfa.  i 
«4nt*4  Civil  O 


Attorney -Ornrcal  Mcftrynolda  aaya  thr  dla- 
aoiuUoo  decree  In  the  Tobacco  Truat  ne-hu 


Capital  14.000,000 
Surplus  to  Polloy- holders 
arar  **,500,000 

>  Writer*  of  Insurance 
'  covering: 


r.fpriiiU  Panel  PoM 


SHAVE 

WITHOUT  SOAP 


^  Qt£7HATHIN«2>  ^ 

This  tlaas  it  the  only  comfortable  roegls  and 
only  •  Aidant  aye  protector  made. 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinted  ait  the  cantor.  It  U 
W  neat  and  inconapkuoua.  Conforms  to  the 
contour  of  Ibr  face,  and  at  the  same  time  afloida 
absolutely  unobstructed  virion. 

Price,  with  plain  amber  leneea,  S5.00 
Or  with  waarars  correction,  *>.00 
Any  Optician .  Sporting  Goods  or  Motor  Supply 
House  can  equip  yon.  If  your  dcale*  hasn't 
them,  write  to  ua.  We  will  ace  that  you  get  them. 
Over  11,000  now  In  use. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

Department  D.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Didn’t  Find  It.— 2  My  husband  doesn’t 
car©  for  sightseeing.'! 

“  Then  nothing  interested  him  on  your 
trip?” 

**  Only  the  spot  where  Washington  threw 
a  dollar  across  the  Potomac.  He  spent 
several  hours  looking  for  the  dollar  end 
was  quite  happy  for  a  while,  but  even 
that  ended  in  disappointment  at  last."— 
|  Wathington  Herald . 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Announcing  the  Locomobile  for  1914 

Right  Drive  Models  and  Left  Drive  Models  with  Gear  Lever  operated  by  the  Right  Hand 


ESTABLISHED  as  the  easiest  riding  and  best  built  car,  with  individual  beauty  of  line  and  finish,  the 
Locomobile  is  presented  for  1914  in  Right  Drive  and  Left  Drive  models.  On  both,  control  of  the  change 
gear  lever  is  by  the  right  hand,  the  safest  and  most  natural  arrangement 

Compare  the  Locomobile  with  other  cars  for  comfort,  beauty,  mechanical  excellence  and  firmness  at  high 
speeds.  In  a  competitive  test  over  the  same  course,  the  Locomobile  will  outpoint  any  other  in  all  features 
contributing  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  the  owner. 

A  new,  distinctive  body  type  for  1914  is  the  six  passenger  Torpedo  on  the  Big  Six  chassis;  an  original  pres¬ 
entation.  Closed  cars  include  the  Locomobile  Berline  and  standard  Limousine,  models  of  distinctive 
atmosphere  and  elegance.  Landaulets  are  furnished  in  both  Berline  and  Limousine  types.  A  three  pas¬ 
senger  Coupe  follows  the  general  Berline  type  in  design. 

New  Features  for  1914 


New  Carbureter  —  built  to  meet  demand  of 
owners  of  high  grade  can  for  miiimum  fuel 
efficiency  and  economy;  make*  Locomobile 
the  most  economical  high  giade  si*. 

/Veto  77r*  Bracket*  —  at  rear,  hold  tires  in  place 
by  metal  band.  Locking  device  prevents  theft 
of  tiros. 

Crank  Com e  Oil  Drain -oil  in  engine  base 
lowered  without  getting  under  car. 

Starting  Crank  Removed— and  placed  in  tool 
ldt — improves  beauty  of  car. 

Nickel  Trimming *  —  rich  in  appearance,  easy 
U>  keep  clean. 

Eaaieat  Riding  —  rear  springs  free  to  move  at 
both  ends  absorb  all  road  shocks;  Ten-Inch 


Upholstery ;  seat  cushions  fit  under  upholstery 
on  back;  perfect  balance  of  weight. 

New  Wrinkle- Proof  Top  -special  bow  coo- 
■miction  supports  top  st  sis  points,  making  it 
wrinkle- proof  when  raised. 

Neu>  Fender*— concealed  rivets  and  rounds*! 
surfaces;  harmonise  with  clean  lines  of  car. 
New  Storage  Compartment— at  back  of  front 
seat,  for  side  curtains,  canes  snd  umbrellas. 
Reached  without  disturbing  occupants. 

Air  Adjuttment  on  steering  post  provides  reg¬ 
ulation  of  mixture  from  seal.  Gives  smoothest 
running  motor  under  all  driving  conditions. 
New  Lamp a — of  octagonal  design  harmonizing 
with  general  decorative  scheme  of  car. 


Advanced  Equipment— 70-mile  apeedometer, 

electric  born.  Locomobile  air  compressor  for 
inflating  tires,  rain  vision  wind  shield,  robe 
rail,  foot  rest,  quick  detachable  tires  and  de¬ 
mountable  rims;  new  wrinkle-proof  top. 

Electric  Motor  Starter — sn  unfailing  success 
since  it  was  first  adopted,  continued  as  regular 
equipment  on  all  Locomobiles  for  1914. 

New  Printing  Device —  a  special  priming  de¬ 
vice  injects  gasoline  directly  into  the  intake 
manifold  and  insores  easy  starting,  even  In 
the  coldest  weather. 

Electric  Lighting  —  brightest  lights  and  a 
system  that  never  gives  trouble. 
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SIX  CYLINDER  MODELS 

38"  Left  Drive  Model,  and  Right  Drive  Model.  “48”  Left  Drive  Model,  and  Right  Drive  Model. 

Spocial  folder  now  ready  giving  additional  information  regarding  Locomobile  care  for  1914 ,  together  with  complete  specification* 
of  all  models .  Farther  printed  matter  showing  cars  in  colors  and  giving  more  complete  details  mailed  on  request. 

THE  LOCOMOBILE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Motor  Car.  and  Motor  Truck. 


BRANCHES: 


NEW  YORK 
ST.  LOUIS 


CHICAGO 

ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON 

MINNEAPOLIS 


WASHINGTON 

BRIDGEPORT 


BALTIMORE 
LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


SYM  HOLISM  OF  THE  COVER  DESIGN.— Our  cover  design  rrpmrnu  Phcidlpptdrs.  the  Grt.k  courier  who  ran  from  Athena  to  Sparta,  about  15 
mlltw.  In  twodays.  to  aak  Sparta's  help  against  the  Pedant.  He  symbolises  the  oewa-bringer.  The  painting  la  the  work  of  Mr.  Harold  NcUon. 
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A  Talc  of  Two  Conventions 


By  William  irnsinia  Bryan.  Th!tl»«k  is  an  account  o'  l he  itctnl  Democratic  and  Kepuldkaii  Cnnvnilfnin 
ft  *  Inch  he*  as  iKnrm.  *uh.n.-<iclii»efll  the  National  Prgarmvrl  onvciuion,  In  addition  to  Mr.  Bryan'* 
lively  comment  on  the  daily  pnaer  linca  of  the  convention*.  t’ie  book  contain*  the  pUtloim  ol  cadi  putty, 
(lie  (raponant  convention  *prechr». ctc..ct-..  ami  loim*  a  work  well  worth  preserving. 

rXTtSo  imtfSSSki.io  FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS  Company,  New  York 


A  mighty  interesting  New  book 
for  both  the  layman  and  the 
scientist — Just  Published. 

The  Psychological  Origin  of 

MENTAL  DISORDERS 

By  DOCTOR  PAUL  DUBOIS 

In  this  hook  Dr.  Dubois  shows  how 
men ral  derangement  may  he  caused  by 
the  exaggeration  of  ideas  and  emotions, 
impressionability  in  the  face  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  existence,  disappointed 
ambition,  worrying  temperament,  ten¬ 
dencies  to  fear  or  indolence,  unre- 
s trained  anger,  vengeance,  amorositv. 
etc.  I  le  contends  that  insanity  is  more 
a  Psychical  unhalancement  than  a 
Physical  disease.  I  le  would  prevent  or 
cure  the  great  hulk  of  mental  disorders 
!‘V  developing  the  patient’s  reason,  and 
inducing  him  to  control  his  feelings 
and  correct  his  follies. 

Cloth,  50c  net ;  by  moil  55c. 

Other  Popular  Books  by  Dr.  Dubois 

Reason  and  SoaUmsnl.  Cloth,  joe  net;  by  null  *v 
Nervous  Slate*,  umo.  Cloth,  jw  net;  by  mad  *" 

The  Influsnr*  of  the  Mind  on  tha  Body.  Cloth.  J  ». 
lift;  by  moil  IOC. 

Th.  Eduction  of  S.¥.  Cloth.  Ii.jonrt;  by  iru.l 
I  i  f> <i. 

The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Netrous  Disorders.  Cloth 
.17*  Ngi**.  |  t.oo  net ;  ii>'  mull  |j.l  J.  I  Ultl-ratliri 
ItimOng,  St.jo;  by  mull  li.ftj. 

FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY 
354-340  Fourth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Vital  Helps  tor  all  Nerve  Sufferer* 


NERVES  IN  DISORDER 

By  A.  T.  SOIOftaO.  W.O..  M.R.CAP.. 

HfPTf  AffllcUnn  milling  fern  th«*  u*n+m  U  In  <u*t 
by  this  high  n  it  *  I  (itKJM»«tl»n4«t  ssthortty. 

"  Tl»s  mil  log  <»f  UtU  boo*  will  Wo  Binrh  %o  nil.*# 
iImi  omnUmi  •ufftrtog*  of  asms*  i-  .*pl 
Tmn*4r(p4 

itmm.  Cka,  «l#  tr*  p-tp*4. 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pvbi..  N««  Y ark 


A  Lasting  Contribution  to  Political  Literature 


“Tenement  Tommy” 

Asks  for 

A  Square  Deal 

HE  lives  in  New  York’s  stuffy 
tenement  district,  the  most  con¬ 
gested  spot  in  America. 

In  his  sultry  three-room  home  there 
is  scarcely  space  to  cat  and  sleep.  His 
playground  is  the  blistering  pavement 
of  the  ill-unelling  street*,  hemmed  in 
by  scorching  brick  walls. 


The  Walled  City 

By  EDWARD  H.  WILLIAMS.  M*D. 

A  book  unliks  my  oihtr  lor  gtnarol  noting. 

The  Author  any*  in  hit  introduction:  "So 
(nr  as  I  Am  aware  no  true  glory  of  the  life 
of  the  insane  criminal  has  ever  been  written 
for  the  general  public.  It  has  been  told  in 
ii  technical  manner,  of  courae,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  interested  in  the  scientific  and 
sociological  aapect  of  the  subject,  but  such 
writings  have  little  popular  interest,  and 
do  not  convey  a  correct  picture  to  the 
mind  of  the  average  reader.”  This  book  is 

A  Story  of  The 
Criminal  Insane 

which  describes  and  pictures  the  every, 
day  life  of  those  within  the  Walled  City 
any  Hospital  for  the  tick-minded  of  criminal 
tendencies. 

Brims  with  humor  and  anecdote;  shows 
the  varied  methods  of  amusement;  re-- 
cites  many  stirring  efforts  to  escape ;  tell* 
of  types,  of  social  position,  of  the  law’s 
outreach,  the  shortcomings  of  rulers, 
injustice,  etc.,  etc. 

Price  $  loOO  net ;  by  mail,  $1.11 
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United  States  Tires  are  good  tires 

They  cut  down  tire  bills 


It  will  pay  you  to  use  United  States  Tires 
exclusively,  and  this  advertise¬ 


ment  tells  you  why 


No  matter  what  make  of  tires  you  have  been  using — 

No  matter  how  satisfactory  the  service  they  have  been  rendering  (for  almost 
any  standard  make  today  will  give  you  reasonably  good  service) — 

The  fact  remains  that  if  you  have  not  been  using  United  States  Tires  you  have 
not  been  getting  all  that  our  exclusive  four-factory  cooperative  methods  of 
tire  building  would  give  you. 

Take  the  tires  you  are  familiar  with  and  compare  them  with  United  States 
Tires.  You  will  find  that  United  States  Tires  match  them  at  every  point 
and  in  addition  have  several  decided  advantages  possessed  by  no  other  tire. 

United  States  Tires  today  yield  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  mileage 
than  tires  ever  gave  previous  to  the  time  the  United  States  Tire 
Company  was  organized. 

United  States  Dunlop  Tires  are  the  only  tires  guaranteed  against  rim 
cutting. 

They  are  the  most  easily  manipulated  of  all  tires,  due  to  the  round 
toe  an  exclusive  feature. 

No  tire  has  ever  been  made  with  a  larger  average  air  capacity  or  larger 
diameter  measurements.  Use  your  own  eyes  to  prove  this. 

By  a  process  which  we  have  perfected  and  control  exclusively,  we 
have  practically  doubled  the  fabric  strength  of  United  States  Tires 
and  reduced  blow-outs  to  a  minimum. 

If  you  knew  of  a  car  that  at  the  same  price  possessed  every  good  feature  of 
your  present  car  plus  a  number  of  exclusive  advantages  of  its  own,  most 
assuredly  you  would  switch  to  that  car  the  next  time  you  purchased. 

Why  not  use  the  same  reasoning  in  buying  your  tires  ? 


Cost  no  more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 


United  States  Tire  Company,  New  York 
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Topics  of  the  Day 


THE  MINNESOTA  RATE  DECISION 


THE  ItAV  OK  LIMIT  Hlmt  tlumigh  the  “twilight 

/.one"  Ih'Iwm'II  State  ami  national  jurisdiction  by  I  he 
Minnesota  rate  decision  fails  to  bring  all  our  editorial 
watchers  into  agreement  as  to  what  they  see  then*.  For  more 
I  linn  a  year,  Stale  and  national  officials,  the  railroad*,  and  Wall 
Street  have  awaited  the  Supreme  Court 'a  decision  in  this 
™*',  which  was  to  illuminate  Anally  that  dim  and  shadowy 
l>orderland  in  the  regulation  of  commerce.  Now  that  the 
Court,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  road  by  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  on 
June  II,  apparently  "declines  to  admit  that  there  is  a  twilight 
/.oiio,"  editors  and  public  men  are  somewhat  at  variance  in 
deciding  who  is  the  winner.  The  dccisiou  reverses  the  lower 
court  and  upholds  most  of  Minnesota's  specific  contentions,  de¬ 
claring  valid  her  two-cent  passenger  rate  ami  freight  schedule*, 
even  tho  interstate  traffic  may  bo  indirectly  affected.  But  the 
Court  emphatically  declare*  this  regulation  to  be  valid  only  be¬ 
cause  Congress  has  not  seen  tit  to  enact  legislation  covering  this 
point,  but  which  Congress  hus  the  power  to  do  whenever  it 
picas**.  Hence,  since  the  Court  in  practise  leaves  the  State's 
right  of  regulation  intact,  we  find  papers  like  the  Washington 
Paul  and  Chicago  I’o'l  agreeing  with  the  New  Yorw  Commercial, 
which  believe*  that  "the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  hand¬ 
ed  tho  railroads  of  this  country  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
various  Hint**  of  the  Union,  which  can  now  go  as  far  as  they 
picas*',  no  long  as  what  they  do  to  the  railroads  docs  not  amount 
to  confiscation."  That  Congn-ss  may  exert  its  latent  powers 
seems  "much  like  a  pleasant  dream."  for  "a  Congress  that 
is  committed  to  the  principle  of  State  rights  is  not  likely  to  do 
much  for  the  railroads."  This  view  is  supported  by  nutuy 
Democratic  Senators  ami  Representative*,  who  approve  the  de¬ 
cision  and  wo  no  need  for  further  legislation. 

Hut  a  careful  reading  of  tile  opinion,  say  the  Boston  Tran- 
scripl,  Springfield  HepubUean,  and  New  York  Prees.  Tribune,  and 
Keening  Mail,  will  find  that  it  contains,  to  quote  The  Tribune, 
"a  pretty  complete  assertion  of  the  Government's  paramount 
right  to  go  into  n  State  and  upset  h»cnl  regulations  inimical  to  the 
conduct  of  interstate  commerce  on  a  just  and  fair  basis."  Sooner 
nr  later,  says  The  Hr  publican.  Congress  must  enact  laws  asserting 
its  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  is  declared 
by  The  I ‘re**  to  lie  for  t  he  railroads — 

"a  signal  of  hope  for  the  future,  when  Congress  shall  assume 


tin-  |(arnmoiiiite\  of  the  nalioiiul  authority,  ami  the  licwilitcivd 
owners  *»f  tile  un»re  than  $ I  li.l  a  a  i.«  Hii.iHii  invented  in  American 
railroad  properti***  to  say  nothing  .if  other  corporate  invest¬ 
ment*  may  l*sik  for  justii-e  ami  fair  .leafing  to  one  authority 
rather  than  to  forty-eight." 

We  are  reminded  by  several  newspaper*  tlinl  the  history  of 
the  Minnesota  rate  oases  lagan  w  hen  in  11107  Minnesota,  through 
its  Railroad  and  Wan -ho use  Conunission,  and  subsequently 
through  its  legislature,  ordered  certain  reductions  of  freight  and 
passenger  charge*  within  the  State.  Stockholders  of  railmnds 
directly  affected  brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  rat**  as  an  un¬ 
constitutional  exercise  of  power,  as  interferenoo  with  interstate 
commerce,  and  as  confiscatory.  In  April,  1911,  Judge  Sanborn, 
in  the  Federal  Circuit  Court,  upheld  ull  three  of  these  conten¬ 
tion*;  in  similar  Missouri  case*,  tho  Circuit  Court  sustained  the 
argument  as  to  confiscatory  rates,  but  not  the  argument  of 
interference  with  interstate  commerce.  Now  the  Supreme  Court 
reverse*  the  Sanborn  decision,  to  the  groat  joy  of  tho  Governor 
of  Minnesota  and  other  State  official*  interested  in  tho  case. 

It  is  a  victory  for  Minnesota,  says  Attorney-General  Smith, 
but  a  victory  whose  result*  "urc  of  unmeasurable  value  to  every 
State  in  the  Union."  Taking  the  same  broad  view,  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Journal  thinks  the  ground  is  now  cleared  "for  a  complete 
readjustment  of  tho  relations  between  the  railroad*  und  the 
public  on  m  national  basis."  It  continue*: 

"There  were  two  branch**  of  the  cast*— first,  the  question  of 
State  control  over  rat**  wholly  w*ithin  the  State;  second,  I  ho  ques¬ 
tion  whether  tbo  rates  pmrrilied  by  the  State  wen*  «<on  tinea  lory, 
as  complained  by  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads.  This 
second  branch  of  the  caw  naturally  involves  the  principles  on 
which  railroad  properly  is  to  be  valued  in  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  rat**. 

"Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  decision  as  to  the  first 
branch  of  the  case  is  that  the  State  docs  at  present  control  in¬ 
trastate  rates,  but  that  Congress  at  any  time  may  in  its  discre¬ 
tion  take  away  that  power.  There  is,  in  short,  no  ‘twilight 
xooc'  when-  neither  State  nor  nation  controls  rates." 

Ami  the  New  York  IVorll,  Baltimore  ,VV rrs,  and  Chicago 
Tribune  agns*  that  the  "twilight  zone"  now  disappears,  or,  :il 
least,  "can  Is*  made  to  disappear  whenever  Congress  decides  lo 
act." 

The  bast*  f.*r  their  belief  is  found  in  these  passage*  in  the 
memorandum  read  by  Jus  tic**  Hugh**: 


TKRMMi  H  a  year.  In  xlvano*;  four  months.  *l:  Uruk*  ropy,  in  emu; 
u>  fnniula  SS,  nut*  a  year,  other  fun-bra  pviui*  » I I  a  ymr. 
HKt’KIlT  of  payment  la  shown  iu  about  two  weeks  by  dale  on  aililmai  bl»l; 
aulncrlplluii  liu'liirllns  tile  month  nann.1.  CAUTION:  If  dstrlx  not  property 
eilen<le<|  uftereacli  payment,  notify  publishers  promptly.  lu-inssions  f.c 
HKNKWAL.  IM.NIONT1NI  ANCK,  ort  H.tNtiK  OP  AUlMtRSN  xIb.lH  la.-  —ill 
fiio  weeks  Is’fun*  tile  .late  they  iiv  lo  so  into  /W4  •  «i”>#  ir.u./* 

i tr e Mrs  nnixt  alwayx  Ik-  kIhii.  UIN* ONTINt' XN*  K:  We  iln-l  tliai  many  .,f 
our  aubicrilier.  prefer  not  lo  liave  Ihrir  stil>x>Ti|i(iM<u>  ii,U>mi|Mnl  ami  Hair 


flh-'  Imlcen  In  cwso  they  fait  u>  remit  before  expiration.  Never! hoiess  u  ix 
not  asxunml  that  runtlnnou*  *rvio*  tsdeslral.  hui  sulnrrilH>c  areexp*s*teil 
to  notify  nx  miitl  rettsonaMe  ickiiiSikw  to  stop  if  UK*  paper  is  no  loiiser 
nxiuirnl.  PRESENTATION  CX>PIK8:  Many  |,  r-on*  .xuli-rritH*  for  frieml*. 
inl.-fMlimc  that  lie*  paper  'hall  stop  at  the  en«l  of  tin.  y.-«r.  If  instruct  ioilx 
an*  riven  to  thix  rtlwt.  ijiey  sill  receive  atieniMin  ui  the  proper  lime. 

I’uUkhot  meekly  l.y  think  .V  Wa*nallx  (Wpany.  Il.'i  I  -  ;lrl*l  lourtli 
Atntue.  N.*m  VUrfc.  are!  Nati'lairy  'xpiare.  IjhkIoIi.  K  I '. 

Kni.n.1  at  I  la,  New  York  IW-otncc  a.  N.xni.il  claw.  Muller. 
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“The  authority  of  Coogrw*  extend#  to  every  part  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  to  every  instrumentality  or  agency  by  which 
it  is  carried  on;  and  the  full  control  by  Congress  over  the  sub¬ 
jects  committed  to  its  regulation  is  not  to  be  denied  or  thwarted 
by  the  commingling  of  interstate  and  intrastate  operations.  .  .  .  . 

"Where  matters  falling  within  the  State  power,  as  above 
described,  are  also  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  interstate  com¬ 
merce  within  the  reach  of  the  Federal  power.  Congress  must 
lie  the  judge  of  the  necessity  of  Federal  action,  and  until  <  'ongraas 
acta  the  State#  may  act.  The  |>aramount  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress  enables  it  to  intervene  at  its  discretion  for  the  complete 
And  effective  government 
of  that  which  hus  been 
committed  to  its  cure,  and 
for  this  pur|s*te  ami  to  this 
extent,  in  respmse  to  u 
conviction  of  national  need, 
to  displace  local  laws  by 
substituting  laws  of  its 
own. 

"State  regulation  of  rail- 
rood  rates  began  with  rail¬ 
road  transportation.  The 
authority  of  the  Stale  to 
prescribe  what  shall  Im* 
reasonable  charges  for  in¬ 
trastate  transportation  is 
State-wide,  unless  it  Is*  lim¬ 
ited  hy  the  exertion  of  the 
constitutional  power#  of 
Congress  with  rr#|icet  to 
interstate  commerce  and 
its  instruments.  A*a|>ow- 
cr  appropriate  to  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Slate  it.  is  not  coiitlncd  to  a 
port  of  the  Slate,  but  ex¬ 
tends  throughout  the  State, 
to  its  cities  adjacent  to  its 
iMiimduric*.  as  well  as  to 
those  in  the  interior  or  the 
Slate.  If  this  authority  of 
the  State  Is-  restricted  it 
must  Ih«  by  virtue  of  the 
actual  exercise  of  Federal 
control,  ami  not  by  reason 
merely  of  a  dormant  Fed¬ 
eral  power  -that  is.  one 
w  liieh  has  not  liecn  exerted 

"Congress,  in  an  act 
to  regulate  commerce.  ex¬ 
pressly  provided  that  the 

provisions  of  the  act  should  not  extend  to  transportation 
‘wholly  within  one  Stole.’  Having  ngard  to  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  slotutc,  the  familiar  range  of  State  action  at  the 
time  it  was  enacted.  the  continual  exorcise  of  Stale  authority 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  after  its  enactment, 
and  the  decisions  of  this  Court  rcognizing  and  upholding  this 
authority,  the  Court  find*  no  foundation  for  the  proposition  that 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  contemplated  interference  with 
the  authority  of  the  Stale  to  prescribe  reasonable  rape  fi*r 
the  exclusively  internal  traffic  throughout  the  extent  of  its 
territory.  ...... 

"Under  the  established  principle#  governing  State  action. 
Minnesota  did  not  transcend  the  limits  of  it*  authority  in  pre¬ 
scribing  the  rates  here  involved,  assuming  them  to  lie  reasonable 
intrastate  rates.  It  exercised  on  authority  appropriate  to  il# 
territorial  jurisdietion  and  not  opiMru-d  to  an\  action  thus  far 
taken  by  Congress.’’ 

Then  follows  a  paragraph  which  several  editors  look  uj«on  as  a 
"hint  to  Congress”: 

"The  interblending  of  operations  in  the  conduct  of  interstate 
and  lis-ul  business  by  interslale  carriers,  and  the  exigencies  that 
are  said  to  arise  with  re-j-et  to  the  maintenance  of  interstate 
rul**s  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  intrastate  rate*,  are  consid**ra- 
tions  for  the  practical  judgment  uf  Congress.  If  the  situation 
ha#  become  such  that  adi-quntc  regulation  of  inti  rotate  rate* 
cau  not.  bo  rnaintain-d  without  imposing  requirement*  with 
res(HS't  to  su«'li  intrastate  rat*-«  of  interstate  carrier#  as  substan¬ 
tially  uffis't  interstate  rat*-#,  il  is  for  (’nigrea  to  determine, 
within  the  limits  of  it#  constitutional  authority  over  inter¬ 


state  commerce  and  its  instruments,  the  measure  i»r  the  regulation 
it  should  supply." 

Ex-President  Taft,  who,  as  lawyer,  judge,  and  ihxwidont,  has 
had  much  to  do  with  rote  eases,  thus  gives,  in  a  statement  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  New  York  .S'un,  his  view  of  the  effects  of  thu 
decision : 

"The  railroads  that  deem  themselves  prejudically  affix-led 
by  the  State  regulation  of  State  business  can  find  no  remedy 
for  their  complaint  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Aet  or  in  any 

judieial  proceeding  based 
upon  lliat  act.  To  this  ex¬ 
tent  the  issue  is  di-cidixl 
against  the  railroads. 

"But  tho  judgment  of 
the  Court,  is  a  broad  dec¬ 
laration  in  favor  of  the 
plenary  power  of  Congress 
to  vest  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Federal  courts,  or  some 
other  appropriate  instru¬ 
mentality.  with  the  author¬ 
ity  to  regulate  and  raatrict 
such  improper  or  preju¬ 
dicial  interfereneu  with  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  as  the 
fixing  by  a  State  railroad 
com  mission  of  merely  State 

rate#  may  involve . 

"The  result  of  tin*  ninlti 
issue  is  a  great  victory  in 
principle  for  the  national 
control  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  the  posMwsion 
by  Congress  of  the  right 
to  use  every  appropriate 
means  U»  render  that  con¬ 
trol  effective  and  uniform, 
oven  where  the  means  may 
include  nn  investigation 
and  restrietion  under  Con- 
giewiional  authority  of 
State- fix l  ratea  on  Stall* 
huainem. 

"The  only  recourse  of 
the  interstate  rnilnuulx 
which  have  complaints  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  is  to 
Congrc«w  for  new  legisla¬ 
tion  adopting  some  proper 
means  to  |M<rmit  the  railroads  to  secure  eonsideratinn  of  their 
complaints  hy  Federal  authority  and  the  restraint  or  ouch  Slain 
action  as  may  interfere  with  the  uniform  nnd  proper  regulation 
of  their  interstate  commerce." 

Railroad  official*  and  railroad  lawyers  receive  the  derision 
with  disappointment,  which,  however,  is  in  some  eases  moderatixl 
an<l  even  overcome  hy  the  hope  that  Congress  will  make  us*'  of 
the  broad  powers  it  is  declared  to  possess.  Presidents  Mudge  of 
the  Rock  Island,  and  Delano  of  the  \Ynl*ash.ure  reported  os  say¬ 
ing  that  il  is  the  general  opinion  among  railway  men  that,  tin* 
decision  is  had  for  the  railroads.  Other#  an.*  more  optimistic, 
thinking  that  Congress  is  now  aware  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  road#, 
and  i-  likely  to  take  action  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  complete  charge  of  the  railways  of  the  country. 
Sentiment  in  Wall  Street.  according  to  the  New  York  Timm, 
1*  now  drifting  strongly  in  favor  of  such  centralisation,  and  il  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  railroad*  will,  as  advised  by  e\- 
President  Taft  and  many  others,  memorialize  Congress  to  |ki<* 
the  mxx-ssarv  legislation.  And  this  task  is  urg»x|  upon  the 
Washington  lawmakers  a*  their  hotinden  duly  by  such  |*a|-  r-  us 
the  Springtbld  HrpuHican.  New  York  Tribune,  Minneapolis 
Jurnmal.  and  Chicago  Tribune,  "The  national  function  of 
transportation’’  must  l»e  "regulated  by  the  national  Govern¬ 
ment.  fully  and  consistently."  declares  the  Chicago  daily.  Nat¬ 
urally.  comment*  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "this  mean#  nil 
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railroad*,  and  it  i*  not  difficult  to  »*“«'  that  it  may  also  mean 
ultimately  all  industrial  corpora tiuna." 

Judging  from  Washington  correspondence.  thi*  question  may 
Iwnopu  a  political  iaauc  at  tin-  next  mwsioa  of  Cougreo*.  Rep- 
rotten tati vo  Willis  (Rop.).  of  Ohio,  in  said  to  be  at  work  upon 
a  bill  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Federal  and  State  control  of 
railway  rate*.  On  the  other  hand,  n«i  Democrat  has  Iwen 
found  who  favor*  such  action.  Representative  Adamson.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  remark*  for  in  stance: 

"  Relieving  in  good  government.  I  accept  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  without  adtlitional  legislation  on  this  |wrticular  phase 
of  the  interstate  commerce  question." 

It  is  the  portion  of  the  Minnesota  rate  d«-ci*ion  dealing  with 
the  charges  of  confiscatory  rat«**  and  the  allied  problem  «»f 
valuutioil  that  is  deemed  of  most  immediate  importance  from 
llm  railroad  standpoint  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Comntrree 
and  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  the  ease  of  three  mads,  the 
Ureal  Nor  them,  the  Northern  Pacific.  and  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  the  lower  court  had  adjudged  the  Minnesota  rate* 
confiscatory.  The  Supreme  Court  oversea  this  dun-ion  in  the 
ease  of  the  two  first-named  mails,  but  upholds  it  in  the  ease  of 
flic  MilineaiNilis  and  St.  I*iuis.  This  i«ort  of  the  opinion  dealing 
with  the  question  of  valuation  is  exceedingly  technical,  and  can 
not  here  bo  quoted  at  length.  The  New  York  Sum  explain*  that: 

"  In  asserting  that  the  rate*  wen?  confiscatory,  two  set*  of  valu¬ 
ations  of  railroad  property  were  offend  to  the  lower  eourt.  which 
rejected  tho  State  valuation  und  accepted  those  of  the  railroads. 
The  railroad  valuations  were  in  excess  of  their  capitalization,  and 
Judge  Kauborn's  doctrine  that  capital  invested  in  railroad  proper¬ 
ty  was  entitled  to  a  return  of  7  per  cent.,  on  the  value  of  thn 
property,  was  translated  market  wise  to  mean  minimum  passenger 
and  freight  rate*  which  would  guaranty  a  wide  margin  of  return 
above  7  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  common  stocks  of  rail¬ 
roads  similarly  uudcreapitali/.id  nr  overvalued.  It  won  this 
translation  which  more  than  anything  else  raised  the  exaggerated 
hop*'*  that  went  to  smash  in  Wall  Street  yesterday. 

"In  arriving  at  his  findings  about  railroad  values.  Judge 
Sanborn  sustained  the  argument  of  the  railroad*  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  present  value  of  property  calued  for  railroad  pur¬ 
poses  as  distinct,  from  the  value  uf  land  adjacent  to  terminals  or 
right  of  way." 

The  Supreme  Court  "refused  to  sustain  either  the  values  or 
the  methods  adopted,"  notes  The  Sun,  but  it  also  declined  to 


»i»C  MWTY  hot  ! 

— CMaieln  ihe  Nm  York  .Sun, 

AN  EXTRA  SESSION. 


olTer  any  substitute  method,  being  content  with  laying  down  a 
few  general  principle*.  To  quote  the  opinion  again: 

"  It  i*  not  admi*sib|e  to  attribute  to  the  property  owned  by  the 
earner*  a  speculative  increment  of  value  over  the  amount  invest¬ 
ed  in  it  and  beyond  the  value  of  similar  property  owned  by  others 
by  mason  of  the  fact  of  public  service.  .  .  .  Aiumniing  that  the 
company  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  share  in  the  general  pro*|M*r- 
itv  of  the  communities  it  serve*,  and  thus  to  attribute  to  it* 
property  an  inereone  in  value,  still,  the  increase  SO  allowed,  apart 
from  any  improvements  it  may  make,  non  not  properly  extend 
beyond  the  fair  average  of  the  normal  market  value  of  the  land 
m  the  vicinity  having  a  similar  character.  Otherwise  we  enter 
the  realm  of  more  conjecture." 

Apparently,  then,  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "the  aid  uni 
real  estate  of  the  railroads  must  be  estimate!  at  the  local  valuo 
of  farm  land  in  i«art*  of  the  system,  and  at  the  improved  rcnl- 
• -stale  value  where  the  surrounding  real  eulnte  is  also  improved," 
Herein  this  financial  daily. and  likewise  the  New  York  f»M«  and 
Journal  of  Cnmmrrre.  Sun,  and  Springfield  Hr  publican  seen  dis¬ 
tinct  gain  in  the  solution  of  the  difficult  valuation  problem. 

President  Erl*,  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  is  pleased  with 
the  decision,  partly  perhaps  Ims-uusc  tho  Minnesota  rate*  went 
deemed  confiscatory  in  the  ease  of  his  road.  Yet  he  bases  In* 
satisfaction  on  general  grounds,  saying: 

"The  United  State*  Supreme  Court  now  holds  that  the  StaUi 
ran  not  make  a  rate  that  is  eonlb*raU*ry  or  that  fails  to  yield  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  value  of  the  properly . 

"The  decision  will,  in  my  opinion,  go  far  to  establish  con¬ 
fidence  the  world  over  in  American  railroad  investment*  and 
should  la*  helpful  in  the  present  condition  in  restoring  wnfidencu 
and  general  prosperity." 

The  effect  of  last  week's  derision  on  t  he  Shreveport  rale  eases, 
which  have  been  held  over  till  Ortola-r.  is  a  subject  of  somu 
inU-resting  newspaper  speculation,  but  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  Dennison.  who  represents  the  Department,  of  Justice 
in  tin*  Commerce  Court,  and  who  drew  the  |H-lition  of  tin* 
Federal  Government  intervening  in  the  State  rale  eases  b< -cause 
of  their  effect  on  the  Shreveport  case,  is  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  as  saying  that  the  .Supreme  Court  .decision  leaves 
t  he  issue  open : 

"The  Minnesota  eases  relate  to  an  indirect  effect  upon  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  while  the  Shreveport  ease  involves  a  direct  and 
intentional  interferene**  with  interstate  ooinmcroe  by  the  Stule 
of  Texas." 
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—  Kirby  In  ike  Now  York  HWM. 

HOPKS  AND  FRA  IIS 


••PUBLICITY"  FOR  PUBLISHERS 

IkJKCTlONH  to  publicity  ahoul  their  affair*  continue 
to  come  from  our  organ*  which  exist  by  making  public 
I ho  affairs  of  other*.  Not  that  they  have  anything  to 
rninvul.  they  hasten  to  explain,  hut  they  fear  tliat  this  pisee  of 
govermueiitnl  coercion  may  lend  to  other*,  till  tinally  the  '‘fn-o- 
ilottt  of  the  pre**"  will  lx«  in  danger.  The  Supreme  Court,  bow- 
ex  er,  upiN'iira  to  have  no  Mich  apprehension.  and  by  it*  unanimous 
division  the  "Newspaper  Publicity  I  .aw."  enacted  as  part  of 
the  I  Vwl  a  I  Appropriation  Act  of  1912.  i*  affirmed  a*  constitutional 
n ml  dcscrilM'd  in  the  opinion,  pres*  reports  any,  a*  a  measure 
"for  the  public  good"  and  "not  an  abridgment  of  the  freedom 
of  the  pres*."  The  particular  section  of  the  law  whose  validity 
XX IIS  contented  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  New  York  Journal  of 
I  ’mu  Mirm  in  eonjuiietion  with  the  American  Newspaper  !*iib- 
lisliers’  Association,  require*  that  every  new*|mpcr and  periodical 
liaxing  mulling  privileges  of  the  second  clam  shall  file  with  the 
postal  authorities  semiannual  sworn  statements,  gixing  the 
nnnies  of  the  editors,  owners,  .stockholders,  bondholders,  mort¬ 
gagees,  and  other  seeurity-hohlers,  nnd  the  average  circulation 
in  the  ease  of  daily  patters,  which  statement  must  also  l«e  pul»- 
lisluil  in  the  newspaper  or  p«Ti«-li<-al.  Also,  it  is  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  to  publish  paid-for  articles  without 
marking  them  ‘‘advertisement.*’  This  law  apple's  to  .>2.000 
publications,  some  reports  estimate,  and  exempts  only  “religion-, 
fraternal,  and  scientific  publications."  About  *vS  per  cent,  of  th« 
nexvN|>n|>rrs  already  have  compliid  with  the  law.  "many  under 
protest."  because  they  believe  it  mcki  to  "ngulate  journalism" 
and  to  enforce  "censorship  of  tin*  press." 

On  this  point  the  Court's  derision,  announced  by  Chief  Justice 
White,  maintains — 

"that  in  considering  this  subject  we  are  concerned  not  with 
any  general  regulation  of  xx  hat  should  lx-  published  in  news¬ 
papers.  not  with  any  condition  excluding  from  the  right  to  n-*.»rt 
to  the  mails,  but  we  are  concerned  solely  and  exclusively  with  the 
right  on  liehalf  of  the  publisher*  t«»  continue  to  cojov  great  priv- 
ilegia  and  advantage*  at  the  public  expense,  a  right  given  to 
1 1n-in  by  Congress  upon  condition  of  compliance  with  regulations 
divined  by  that  body  incidental  and  necessary  to  ihc  complete 
fruition  of  the  public  policy  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
privileges  accorded." 


••muVT.  tIMVr  HXNiM— “ 


—Murphy  in  iliesmi  Koi..m'i  Coll. 

IN  TARIFF  RKVtflION. 

If  the  method*  of  this  law.  which  "many  com]ictctit-  author¬ 
ities"  deem  "oxcossixcly  inquisitorial,"  says  The  Journal  of 
l 'out  no  ret,  were  applied  to  other  than  srcond-clntt  niatU'r,  "it 
is  difficult  to  •i*'  to  what  extremes  this  form  of  government 
espionage  might  not  go."  and  this  paper  argues: 

"The  law  was  inspired  partly  as  a  matter  of  spite  by  legiaUiliirx 
who  wished  to  punish  the  ncwspa|>cr*  for  their  hostile  criticism*. 
There  was  no  public  demand  for  such  a  measure.  It  ihchiniI 
dismission  because  tltal  was  rendered  imposMlile  through  the 
haste  in  which  it  was  rush'd  through  Congress  a«  n  rider  upon 
the  IVwt-OfHrc  Appropriation  Hill.  Rome  of  its  provision*  are 
ridiculous,  and  the  law  should  lie  amended  or  re|»cnli'd  to  bring 
it  within  the  limitsof  reason.  Of  course  The  Journo!  of  Ciintwm 
will  very  cheerfully  comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  soon  as  the  requirement*  of  the  law  are  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  As  for  the  polieie*  and  actions  of  The  Journal  of  Com. 
*"•  rre,  they  require  neither  explanation  nor  ilcfcum*.  Iving 
absolutely  open  and  inde|H'iulent  in  nil  respect*." 

Nor  lias  the  New  York  T i m/«  anything  In  conceal  in  it*  affairs 
or  its  circulation,  but  it  doe*  consider  the  law  "odious"  mill 
"of  no  benefit  whatever  to  tin*  public."  As  for  tile  requirement 
that  all  paid-for  mailer  itha!l  !-•  marked  "advertisement,"  any* 
The  Tiini’.  as  it  doe*  not  do  a  "reading-notice"  business,  llio 
provision  can  have  no  personal  application,  yet — 

"We  have  denounced  the  law  because  it  i«  Imse  in  origin  and 
detestable  in  principle.  It  is  a  had  and  harmful  law.  and  ns 
soon  as  the  people  show  sunicient  interest  ill  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  to  elect  a  Senate  and  House  of  a  higher  intellectual  lex  el 
than  that  recently  attained,  it  will  Ik*  repealed." 

The  harm  the  publicity  law.  in  the  view  of  the  New  York 
Errnimg  I’mJ.  lies  in  "the  possibility  of  using  the  postal  law*  in  a 
punitive  way  and  not  only  against  the  iicwsimpcrs."  Us-nuse 
the  Court’s  decision  "rests  the  whole  question  on  the  right  of 
Congress  to  *pcvify  the  conditions  under  which  newspa|M>rs  and 
periodicals  shall  be  admitted  to  the  prixdleges  of  second-class 
matter." 

But  the  fears  of  the  New  York  dailies  are  not  shared  by  the 
Springfield  Ri puhlimn.  which  remarks  that  the  law’  "is  to  most 
papers  an  academic  mat  ter.”  and  "there  seems  no  reason  for 
baring  that  there  is  to  l*e  any  serious  abridgment  of  t  he  freedom 
of  the  press  along  this  line." 
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TARIFF  INFANTS. 


INDICTING  A  “LABOR  TRUST” 

THK  INDKTMKNT  of  nincUsm  official*  of  the  United 
Mine  Worker*  of  America  for  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Iaw  in  connection  with  (In*  Went  Virginia  strike  puzzles 
I  bo  Washington  corrvapondeotii.  coming  at  the  time  it  do**. 
Why  Hlnrt  tfuch  a  unit,  they  wonder,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
United  State  Senate'*  invcutigalion  of  chnrgi-s  much  the  name, 
in  a  general  way.  u*  those  carried  in  the  indictment?  Further- 
more.  a*  the  Washington  Time •  point*  out.  "  President  Wilaon'a 
diflleultioM  deciding  wlmiher  to  sign  or  veto  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Bill,"  with  ita  proviso  forbidding  the  use  of  ita 
appropriation,  for  prosecuting  lahor  unions  and  agricultural 
association*  under  the  Antitrust  Law.  "will  not  be  lemem-d 
by  the  action  of  the  Wssl  Virginia  Federal  Court."  The 
President's  plan,  according  to  the  well-informed  Washington 
Pont,  is  "to  accompany  his  signature  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill 
with  a  statement  deprecating  the  proviso,  and  explaining  that 
the  I)e|iurtment  of  Justice  hail  other  funds  available  for  punish¬ 
ing  violators  of  the  law  regardless  of  their  affiliations."  But  it 
was  hardly  exported,  continues  The  Pont,  "that  any  active 
move  against  lal>or  men  would  he  used  as  a  practical  illustration 
of  that  statement.”  Any  political  signitleance  in  the  indictment, 
however,  declare  several  editors  and  correspondents,  i-  oheeured 
for  the  present  by  the  fact  that  it  came  about  solely  on  the 
initiative  of  the  local  district  attorney,  without  even  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Attorney-Cicnoral  and  the  other  officials  «»f  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  Washington.  But  later,  says  7'A»  Poet, 

"If  the  prosecution  is  pushed  forward,  it  will  hr  understood 
that  the  President  approves  the  indictment.  If  the  case  is 
dropt.  the  inference  will  lie  drawn  that  the  President’s  interest 
in  the  proviso  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  goes  deeper  into  its 
merits  than  has  been  surmised  heretofore." 

Nor  is  it  in  Washington  alone  that  this  action  has  caused 
surprize  and  started  questionings.  Labor  leaders  gathered 
informally  in  Indianapolis  let  it  be  understood.  according  to  a 
press  dispatch,  that  in  their  opinion  "the  conviction  of  the 
defendants  would  put  a  stop  to  organizing  across  State  lin*-*  and 
w'ould  practically  destroy  labor  organizations  unless  they  cm* 
lined  themselves  within  State  lines  and  thus  escaped  the  inhibi¬ 


tion*  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law."  And  it  was  to  ew<a|m 
just  such  conditions,  they  explain,  "that  they  urged  the  iNtssagc 
of  an  act  exempting  them  from  proMccution  under  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Law." 

The  indictment  charts  that  the  nineteon  persons  naimd.  as 
agents  and  member*  of  "an  unincorporated,  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion  of  individuals  as  a  labor  union  known  as  the  United  Mine 
Workers  i.f  America,  having  many  thousands  of  incinlrcrs.  un¬ 
lawfully  combined  and  conspired  together  with  the  object  ami 
intent  of  unionizing  and  making  members  of  mid  organization 
the  hiliorvr*  employed  in  and  around  the  coal  mines  of  the  State 
of  W«l  Virginia."  with  the  intent  that  the  organization,  "by 
regulating  the  wages  to  l>e  |wid  to  those  laliorer*.  could  and 
would  fix  and  control  prices  at  w  hich  the  coal  minis!  in  West 
Virginia  ix.uld  ooni|ste  with  the  coal  mined  in  the  WoaWim  part 
of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  States  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois." 
Or.  as  the  pnsw  generally  understand  it.  tho  the  mine  owners  are 
not  named,  the  officials  of  the  Mine  Workers  an*  indicted  "for 
conspiring  with  coal  operators  in  other  States  who  an1  friendly 
to  union  labor  to  unionize  the  miners  of  West  Virginia  and  intro¬ 
duce  into  that  State  the  higher  union  scale  of  wage*."  This, 
declares  President  John  P.  White,  one  of  the  nineteen  indicted 
Mine  Workers,  "is  absurd  and  ridiculous," 

"We  will  be  amply  able  to  make  clear  that  no  such  collusion 
existed,  or  was  even  thought  of.  If  we  conspired  with  the 
operators,  as  the  dispatch  soys,  why  did  they  not  indict  the 
operators?  There  arc  o|*erators  in  the  four  Stales  mentioned — 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois — who  own  mini's  in 
West  Virginia.  They  would  hardly  he  conspiring  against  them¬ 
selves. 

"The  whole  story  is  a  pure  fabrication  of  the  wildest  imagi¬ 
nation." 

It  may  hi-  that  the  full  strength  of  the  case  against  these  Mine 
Workers  has  not  appeared  in  the  dispatches,  suggest  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Poet  and  the  Springfield  Republican,  but.  says  the  latter, 
if  all  they  have  done  "is  to  bring  about,  or  to  seek  to  bring  alioul, 
the  raising  of  wages,  then  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  defense 
whatever  of  the  use  of  the  Antitrust  I-aw  in  prosecuting  them," 
and  "the  sooner  that  law  i«  amended,  the  better."  Yet  after 
all.  The  R-putAiran  feels  confident  that  if  such  is  the  case,  the 
highest  Federal  courts  are  not  likely  to  sustain  the  charges 
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brought  in  West  Virginia.  likewise  it  appears  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  that  "to  decide  the  West  Virginia  case  against  the 
union  would  seemingly  lie  to  decide  against  all  unions  whoso 
program  might  affect  the  price  of  anything  entering  into  inter¬ 
state  commerce."  And  it  concludes  emphatically:  "It  is  im¬ 
possible  and  unthinkable  that  the  labor  organizations  shall  now 
bo  adjudicated  out  of  existence  under  a  law  that  was  never 
meant  to  apply  to  them." 

To  the  New  York  Times,  however,  which  looks  at  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  a  slightly  different  viewpoint,  a  conspiracy  of  the  kind 
charged  "is  about  as  obnoxious  a  conspiracy 
ill  restraint  of  trade  as  could  well  be  imag¬ 
ined."  and  is  a  "perfectly  apparent"  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Antitrust  Law.  If  that  statute, 
it  continues,  “ is  applicable  in  any  cose,  it  is 
applicable  to  this  one."  Finally. 

"The  West  Virginia  indictment  supplies  a 
very  good  test  of  the  attitude  of  the  Kxreu- 
tive  Department  of  the  (iovernment  toward 
the  remarkable  tlieory  adopted  by  Coogre** 
llmt  crime  is  not  punishublc  when  committed 
by  labor  unions  and  farmers." 

The  New  York  lilohr.  speaking  as  a  friend 
of  organiz'd  In  I  M»r,  welcomes  the  prosecution 
"Invuiisc  sooner  or  later  some  court  must 
squarely  pass  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  lulsir  unions  are  obnoxious  under  the 
Sherman  law."  Ami  the  New  York  Com- 
wnrinl,  noting  that  another  set  of  indict- 
niciils  handed  down  by  tile  «nmc  grand  jury 
churges  a  coal-miiiiiig  company  with  |»<mage. 
dts'llis  it  well  tluit  the  prosecution  of  the  two 
i'll*'"  will  enable  the  various  interests  con¬ 
cerned  "to  join  issue*  upon  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  ( 'ourt  may  |*ass  judgment  in  the  end." 

The  indictments  came  "as  a  complete  sur¬ 
prize  to  me."  says  Governor  llntlield.  of 
West  Virginia,  who.  as  the  Senatorial  inves¬ 
tigation  In-gin*.  declares  that  "in  the  Point 
and  Cabin  Creek  coal  Helds,  the  eivil  author¬ 
ities  have  absolute  control  and  have  luul  for 

some  lime."  In  view  of  the  wide-spread  erilieism  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  connection  with  the  use  of  martial  law  in  West  Virginia, 
it.  i-*  but  fair  to  say  tluit  the  report  of  the  Socialist  committee  of 
inquiry  practical!.'  exonerates  him.  To  quote  from  this  «I«k-u- 
incut,  as  ap|M«ni  in  the  Milwaukee  l.ea-lrr  (Soc.) — 

"lie  hail  inherited  martial  law  from  Governor  Ola**roek.  his 
prodcccmor.  mid  the  reason  lie  |M>rmitled  it  to  remain  effective 
was  lavaUM-  he  was  nspiestasl  to  do  so  by  the  union  miners 
themselves  to  proven!  them  and  their  organizer*  from  licing 
assaulted  and  lienten  up  by  the  Baldwin-Felt*  thugs  in  tlie  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  mine  owners . 

"We  have  no  desire  to  exculpate  Governor  Hatfield  for  any 
i let  lie  is  justly  responsible  for,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  be 
lias  been  ins' used  of  wrongs  which  were  committed  under  the 
administration  of  Governor  Glasscock,  his  predecessor,  to  whose 
ofiieial  spinelessness  and  subserviency  to  the  mine  owners  nro 
mainly  due  the  outragi-s  which  so  long  disgraced  West  Virginia 
in  the  eye*  of  the  nation. 

"It  was  under  the  administration  of  Glasscock  and  not  Hat¬ 
field  1  hut  martial  law  was  declared;  that  the  military  commission 
was  created;  that  Mother  Jones,  John  Brown.  C.  II.  Boswell, 
and  numerous  others  were  court-martialed  and  eonvicUd." 

The  Socialist  Committee  state  in  this  document  that  the 
Governor  had  "unconditionally  released"  these  persons  from 
prison,  and  quote  him  as  saying  "that  pot  in  a  single  instance 
had  he  affirmed  a  conviction  of  the  military  commission,  that 
the  supprost  Socialist  pajiers  were  at  lilierty  to  resume  puhli.-a- 
tiou.  aud  that  hi-  In-lieV'd  in  the  rights  of  free  organization,  fro- 
speech,  and  free  assemblage." 


NEW  JERSEY’S  JOURNALISTIC  PERILS 

AN  UNEXPECTED  DEVELOPMENT  in  the  Paterson 

strike— the  conviction  of  a  Socialist  editor  for  daring 
^  to  impugn  the  Paterson  police  in  his  Weekly  Issue — 
has  result'd  in  a  change  of  the  popular  temper  toward  tho 
strike-ridden  Jersey  city  and  bids  fair  to  bring  up  the  question  of 
free  speech  as  a  national  topic.  Alexander  Scott  is  tho  iinmo 
of  the  convicted  editor  whose  sentence  is  indeterminate  at  from 
one  to  fifteen  years  at  hard  labor,  with  a  fine  of  $2.FiO.  The  New 
York  Socialist  Call  announces  the  formation 
of  a  "Scott ’Dereuse  Fund”  by  tho  Passaic 
County  Socialists,  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
highest  courts.  Tho  contest  will  be  fought 
out  on  a  proper  legal  basis,  says  The  Call. 
and  there  will  lie  "no  anarchy,  even  if  the 
anarchists  an-  the  police,"  for  Scott  is  not 
to  be  railroad'd  and  his  fight  "will  is-rsist 
when  the  strike  in  the  silk-mills  is  ended." 
The  statements  on  which  Scott  was  illdicltd 
were  directed  against  the  chief  of  I  hi  I  ice  and 
his  men.  and  some  of  them  are  quoted  by 
the  Kansas  City  Shir,  which  says  that  "every 
in t creat.  big  or  little,  that  fears  publicity" 
is  always  ready  with  the  cry:  “Send  the 
iditor  to  jail;  teach  him  a  lensutl  so  he  won't 
intcrfiT-  with  our  game."  Once  Scott  wrote, 
The  Star  tells  us:  "Helpless  men.  women, 
and  children  are  brutally  cliihlsd,  cuff'd, 
and  manhandled  right,  on  the  slris-ts."  And 
ngnin:  "The  police  anarchist*  not  only  lie- 
lie' o  ill  lawlessness,  but  they  practise  it. 
They  don’t  waste  words  on  the  workingmen 
they  simply  crack  their  heads."  It  is  of 
remarks  like  those  that  tho  New  York  Tnh- 
Uhe  says  the  Curran  Iteport  makes  "quite 
as  serious  charge*  against  the  (Milieu  of  New 
York"  and  counsel*  the  higher  court s  of 
New  Jersey  to  show  disapproval  of  "the 
perversion  of  justice  now  being  praetiiMKl  in 
Paterson,"  for — 

" If  they  do  not  dns-k  the  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the 
pros*  and  of  free  s|s*s-h  now  going  on  then-.  Congress  will 
properly  step  in  and  inquire  whether  eitixens  and  residents  of 
New  Jersey  an-  enjoying  the  full  protection  of  the  guaranties 
of  the  federal  Constitution." 

Just  what  rights  of  citizenship  have  lss-n  violated  in  Paterson 
nro  touch'd  u|ion  hy  the  New  York  Globe  in  a  resume  of  the 
progress  of  the  strike  in  which  it  holds  that  the  whole  trouble  bus 
lss-n  that  “llnywoodism  on  one  side  has  b«*«n  met  by  liny  wood- 
mil  on  the  ot her." and  it  adds  that  "anarchism  is  not  prevent'd, 
but  stimulated,  when  public  officers,  losing  their  heads  ami 
forgetting  their  oaths.  become  anarchistic."  Also  The  GM* 
points  out  that  it  has  been  the  game  of  Haywood  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  to  tease  "a  stupid  chief  of  police"  into  making  "illegal 
am->ts."  thus  giving  support  to  "the  Haywood  theory  that  the 
present  government  is  all  wrong."  Then  follow  instances,  such 
as  the  conviction  of  Haywood  in  April  "by  a  foolish  magistrate" 
a  judgment  reversed  in  a  higher  court;  then  the  conviction  of 
Patrick  Quinlan  “for  an  offense  which  it  is  seemingly  conmdid 
he  did  not  commit."  and  finally,  the  conviction  and  sentencing, 
as  almvr  state!,  of  the  Sis-ialist  editor  of  The  Weekly  Issue,  who, 
as  The  Globe  says,  was  found  guilty  of  criminal  "hostility  to 
government"  hy  a  jury  consisting  of  "two  county  officers,  two 
farmers,  and  eight  business  men."  Continuing,  The  Globe  tells 
u*  that  id  tho  “nine-tenths  of  the  voting  citizens  <>f  Paterson  an- 
employees."  not  on*-  of  them  was  on  the  jury, and  it  sums  up  the 
Scott  verdict  in  these  words: 


The  otltor  whow  Imprisonment  for 
prim  In*  unkind  wool.  al>wi  th.-  Pat- 
it— m  police  rahna  I  he 
lame  In  New  Jmr). 
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"Free  spi-crU  Was  first  supprest  in  CUrnin.  Tlien  free 
assemblage.  N«»w  freedom  of  the  pnw  is  attacked.  Il  is  to 
I-'  hoped  there  is  enough  virtue  I«*ft  in  the  pres*  ami  among  the 
frionds  «.f  Tn-e  government  to  protect  this  Jersey  editor  in  his 
constitutional  rights.  A  poor  man.  h.*  shouhl  uot  U-  asked  to 
7"-»r  I  lie  sole  e\|>ense  of  his  defense,  lie  shouhl  he  furnished 
with  competent  counsel  and  a  prompt  apix-al  taken.  In  llm 
meantime  it  is  proper  to  n-|K  at  one  of  the  statements  for  whidi 
this  Jersey  editor  has  lieon  eonviete«l  as  a  criminal  nniorly. 
that  i lie  aitnreliism  of  the  worst  kind  is  the  anarehiam  of  puldic 
officers  who  lliigruntly  violate  the  kiw  by  disregarding  constitu¬ 
tional  rights." 

The  statute  by  whose  provisions  Scott  was  convicted,  the 
Springfield  Itr/ml'liraii  informs  us.  was  |»assed  soon  after  the 
aaruuwi  nation  of  PreriidciU  McKinley  "in  syni|wtthy  with  the 
popular  excitement  of  the  hour  over  the  critieism  of  governments 
and  public  officials  by  the  press, "  and  observe*: 

"That  it  is  a  statute  which  might  lie  turd  outrageously  by 
the  authorities  is  evident  enough.  Whether  it  has  U*en  in  tlx* 
ease  referrd  to  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  without  having  seen 
llio  text  of  the  articles  in  the  Passaic  |m|x-r  on  the  Paterson 
I m >1  i •  *•  >.  lint  il  is  a  law  which,  having  non  lx*cn  enforced  in  a 
special  instance,  should  Is*  ntorle  to  stand  the  test  of  tin*  judg- 
iiioiiI  or  the  highest  tribunals  to  which  the  individual  may  ap|M-al 
for  tin*  safeguarding  of  his  liliertun." 

lint  the  New  York  World,  which  disclaims  any  sympathy  for 
the  I.  W.  W.,  says  it  has  read  carefully  Kditor  Scott's  criticism 
of  tin*  Paterson  police  and  concludes  that— 

"If  New  York  had  such  a  law  aud  it  was  interpreted  as  the 
New  Jersey  law  has  l«*en  interpreted,  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  would  Is*  in  jail.  Indeed,  except  for  Mayor  (laviior 
and  <  ’ommissinnor  Waldo  and  the  police  force,  the  town  would 
In*  practically  depopulated." 

"Not  an  ornament  to  Jersey  justice."  remarks  the  Boston 
I'nmirripl  on  what  it  calls  a  "gag  law,"  and  believes  the  Socialists 
will  Is*  duly  grateful  to  the  court  for  having  prmid.sl  them  with 
till  unset  so  valuable  ns  "a  fully  Hedged  martyr."  Tk<  Tran- 


I  NITLI)  TIIET  STAND. 


— Kirt.y  In  lh*-  New  York  I1WM. 


scri/rf  d.s*s  mil  Micvc  Scott  guilty  from  the  evidence  of  his 
editorials,  and  defends  critieism  of  public  officials  with  this 
argument: 

"A  great  deal  lias  happened  within  the  v.*ar  so  close  to  New 
Jersey  that  the  courts  of  that  Slate  should  have  seen  that  the 
literal  application  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  working 
was  hardly  in  accord  with  the  public  welfare.  Snpp.es-  that 
when  Uosentlial  was  shot  down  the  newspapers  and  people  of 


tie-  city  and  State  «*f  New  York  had  been  compelled  to  keep 
-ilence,  that  situation  would  have  continued  to  fester  and  expand 
under  the  inimunili.*s  of  enforced  s.s-ns-y.  It  was  the  publicity 
that  followed  that  gave  justice  its  opportunity  and  helped  llio 


TUB  paty.xxon  Amain. 

-Robtano  In  the  Now  York  T'tbuuc. 


authorities  to  discover  and  punish  at  least  a  few  of  the  guilty 
l«rti.st.  The  delight  of  men  high  up  in  the  |x»lice  department 
at  tlnding  tbeiiiM'lvea  protected  by  a  law  of  the  State  ngninsl 
criticism  and  the  detection  to  which  it  l.sl,  for  their  parts  in  mi 
infamous  conspiracy,  can  well  lie  imagined. 

"It  is  fortunate  that  the  rase  is  to  be  considered  by  n  higher 
or  probably  the  highest  court  in  the  State.  If  there  has  Ih*cii  tin 
inadequate  or  too  1«s*hnieal  interpretation  of  the  law.  the  court 
will  doubtless  And  it  out.  If  tin*  terms  of  the  law  coni|M*l  tli.i 
verdict  that  has  Im-cii  given,  then  it  is  so  much  the  worm*  for  tin* 
law.  When  a  public  servant,  from  the  high.*st  to  the  lowest,  is 
protected  against  criticism,  we  may  look  for  bad  and  oppressive 
service.  Publicity  is  the  safety-valve.  Puldic  sentiment  is  a 
I  letter  regulator  «»r  public  service  than  any  other  inllueii.*.*  llial 
can  h«*  invnk.*d.  blit  il  is  ini|M>ssible  to  know  what-  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  if  it  is  deprived  of  the  right  of  fris*  expression." 

Similarly  the  Cleveland  7’r»««  holds  that  "free  government 
is  impossible  without  free  discussion."  and  that  "the  right  of 
free  s|»ss-h  in  a  detmieracy  is  basic."  but.  Ix-*nu*e  of  certain 
recent  infringements  of  this  right  in  various  |Kirls  of  the  country, 
The  I’rrti  is  moved  to  ask: 

"What  is  meant  by  free  spre-h  as  the  term  is  used  in  the 
constitutional  guaranty?  I>«x*s  it  mean  that  oiu*  may  al  nnv 
time  and  in  any  condition  say  whatever  comes  into  hi-  mind 
to  say?  Docs  it  mean  llial  he  may  say  only  what  the  jMiliee 
or  military  authorities  say  he  may  say?  Or  docs  il  mean  inter¬ 
mediate  shading*  difficult  to  deflue,  not  clearly  uudcrxlixxl  and 
therefore  so  uucertaiu  as  to  make  dashes  inevitable?  There  is 
needed,  now  more  than  ever  before,  iu  view*  of  the  prevalence  of 
social  unreel,  a  dear  and  compelling  statement  of  just  what  this 
guaranty  covers.  Since  the  subject  in  controversy  goes  to  llio 
very  base  of  free  government,  the  intelligence  brought  to  its 
consideration  should  he  the  best  that  the  nation  enu  summon. 

"  Id  the  President,  therefore,  when  he  deems  the  time  titling, 
take  action  on  the  frce-speech  petition,  not  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
dition*  in  Paterson  merely,  or  any  other  ami  of  passing  con¬ 
troversy,  but  broadly,  fundamentally.  I -el  us  have  a  standard 
deiinition  of  what  free  speech  is.  Is*t  us  know  where  we  stand." 

The  New  York  Sun  is  astonished  at  the  "loose  and  liasty" 
talk  over  an  "agitator"  who  happens  also  to  In*  an  .si i tor.  while 
the  Prov idence  Journal  reminds  Scott  that  there  an*  sufficient 
court  decisions  on  "tin-  freedom  of  the  press"  to  ensure  him 
every  opiiortuuity. 
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THE  “  TEN-PER-CENT. "  IMMIGRATION 

BILL 

TO  BAR  OUT  undesirables  on  a  percentage  basis  is  the 
adroit  plan  of  Senator  Dillingham  in  his  Immigration 
Bill,  as  the  press  interpret  it.  A  simple  application  of 
arithmetic  is  to  limit  the  influx  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe.  Mr.  Dillingham  is  re  mem  hered  as  chairman  of  the 
lain  Immigration  Commission  and  author  of  an  immigration  bill, 
vetoed  by  President  Tuft,  in  which  the  feature  moat  opposed  was 
the  literacy  test.  There  is  no  such  test  in  the  present  Dilling¬ 
ham  Bill,  the  press  accounts  tell  us.  but  in  place  of  it  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  number  of  aliens  of  any  nationality,  exclusive  i*f 
temporary  visitors. 'who  may  be  admitted  into  the  country'  dur¬ 
ing  a  year  must  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  numlter  of  persons 
of  that  nationality  "resident  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
I  ho  United  States  census  next  preceding."  w  hile  the  minimum 
nunlier  of  any  nationality  admissible  in  any  fiscal  yi>ar  shall  not 
lie  less  than  .'i.OOO.  The  pnibubilities  are  said  to  In*  against  the 
bill’s  coining  up  fur  consideration  during  this  session,  altho,  as 
Thr  Journal  of  Cun  our  re  notes,  it  is  the  third  in  the  cause  of 
restricted  immigration  thut  hits  I  won  introduc'd  in  this  Con¬ 
gress.  and  its  provisions  are  more  severe  than  those  of  the  other 
bills,  except  for  the  omission  of  the  literacy  t'-st. 

It  is  provided  in  the  Dillingham  Bill  that  when  the  maximum 
number  of  any  nationality  bns  I  wen  admitted,  all  other  alien*  of 
that  nationality  who  apply  for  admission  during  the  liseul  year 
shnll  Im*  exeluded.  Ilnwcx  er.  "aliens  returning  from  a  tom|M>rary 
visit  abroad,  and  aliens  coming  to  join  near  relatives,  as  well  as 
mcntlicr*  of  professional  and  business  elaws."  may  Is*  adniilt'sl 
regardless  of  the  maxiinuiii  numlw.  A  further  provision  em¬ 
powers  the  S' *e rotary  of  UilM.r  to  admit  aliens  in  .*x«*«*«*  of  the 
maximum  number  when. "in  hi<  opinion. such  action  i«  just i liable 
as  a  measure  of  humanity."  According  to  information  compiled 
by  Senator  Dillingham,  InuwhI  on  immigration  experience  of 
the  last  tell  years,  the  New*  York  Sun  rc|N»rU.  the  Dillingham 
Bill,  if  it  became  a  law.  would  reduce  the  immigration  from 
southern  and  •'u.steru  Europe  by  bIm>u(  l.'in.tiNi  annually,  and 
V  the  number  of  aliens  coining  from  northern  and  western  Kuropc 
might  In*  iiiemiscd  two-thirds."  Ap|mreiitly  this  is  a  consum¬ 
mation  that  is  widely  wished,  as  the  ludiana|MilU  .Y««r-  sax*: 

"Frankly,  immigrant*  from  northivn  and  W'*sti*rn  Eur»|M*  are 
more  to  Im*  desired  than  those  from  any  other  |«rt  of  the  world. 
Most  of  what  is  recognized  as  true  American  stock  to-day  tno-c* 
its  ancestry  to  people*  of  tlrcat  Britain,  (lermany.  and  other 
state*  of  the  same  grade.  Immigration  laws  should  Is*  just  not 


TOPICS 

Tnv.  happy  pulr  in  llrrlln  drew  thrr.*  king*  -  .Vnr  York  Putt. 

T.  It.  Is  <|iiltc  a  traveler,  hue  he  never  e*t«  out  of  the  trmpmtr  rune.  — 
ItrtrnU  Sew. 

fiBOHUB  1I.XHVF.V  says  that  it  dasw’t  pay  to  I*  a  |iru|-he«  II  certainly 
dldn’l  pay  Cieow.— CoiuatMo  Stole 

Ir  lli.<  Senators  study  hard  tliey  may  learn  what  a  lobby  bt  b  by  the 
end  of  i he  season.—  Kamos  City  Star. 

That  noise  you  hear  from  iIm*  Hast  b  thr  Turk  rabbinic  Ids  hands  *« 
(<n*k  swats  liulgarun  L“ultrllle  Timet 

New  York  b  to  have  not  only  thr  larger.!  court-house  in  the  country, 
but  the  lamest  church  It  needs  both  Leader 

To  put  one  over  the  platter  when  Wagner  tom  up  in  the  pinch  b  about 

prrcarlotw  us  writ  Ins  s  life-insurance  policy  >>n  ih>-  Pr**M*-nt  of  Mexico. 
— Vise  Vert  Pleat. 

Tit*  mayor  of  Philadelphia  ha*  found  tliat  the  rlr»t  femlMes  are  ■mini; 
to  liaxi  tlu-  loan  reformed,  if  ii  can  hr  done  without  Inrocivrnlmcr  to 
them.  -HoU"n  Admit  see. 

Al.ntKD  Nora*  b  getting  a  largi  vote  for  port  lauivate  from  American 
editors  who  can  not  remember  any  other  llrttbh  poet  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment--  Buffalo  Knquittr 

Some  one  says  that  there  will  be  a  monument  everted  to  Mrs  Pankhurst 
In  fifty  yrwr».  Some  of  thr-e  m**mU*rs  ,.f  Parliament  no  doubt  think  that 
a  Ions  lime  to  wait. — Detroit  free  Piets. 


only  to  the  home-aeeker.  but  to  those  whose  homes  are  to  Im* 
share.!  by  the  newcomer*.  The  need  for  stricter  regulation  is 
recognized.  Perhaps  the  Dillingham  proposal*  will  open  the 
way  for  a  solution.” 

The  absolute  need  of  legislation  to  reduce  the  present  How 
of  immigration  to  a  minimum  is  insisted  on  by  the  Lalmr  Clarion. 
San  Francisco,  which  argues  in  this  fashion  against  the  alien 
laborer  who  pauj>crizos  the  American  workman: 

"The  great  bulk  of  the  immigration  we  are  now  receiving 
consists  of  Lithuanians.  Magyars.  Polish.  Portuguese.  Rumo- 
nians.  Russians.  Servians,  Slovaks.  Slavonians.  Syrians,  Turkish, 
and  South  Italian  uiab-s.  They  ure  unlike  tin;  old  immigration 
which  came  in  family  grou|is  looking  for  a  home  and  a  chance 
to  educate  their  children  and  advaum*  their  general  conditions. 
K  very  where  this  eheup  labor  lias  Iteen  coming  in  and  crowding 
out  the  Amcricati  workman." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  newspapers  can  see  no  virtue  in  such 
restriction*  >A  immigration  as  Senator  Dillingham  proposes,  as, 
for  example,  the  Philadelphia  Htcoril,  which  thinks  "there  is 
much  kvw  excuse  for  excitement  alKiut  immigration  now  tlmii 
there  was  sixty  years  ago."  because  in  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  our  immigrants  form  >mrdly  as  large  a  percentage  as  they 
did  then. 

"The  iwrsoiu*  of  foreign  birth  in  this  country  in  I8G0  wore 
13.2  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  I  IKK)  they  wore  13.7.  The 
largest  percentage  in  any  intermediate  census  year  was  14.8  iu 
1890." 

The  New  York  ffcnting  /’««•/  attributes  the  falling  off  of  im¬ 
migration  from  northern  and  wisdom  Europe  to  the  fact  that 
countries  in  that  section  haxo  become  more  attractive  to  the 
people  ln»rn  there,  owing  to  improvement  in  social  and  political 
conditions,  and  it  consequently  foresees  a  decrease  in  immigra¬ 
tion  from  southern  and  eastern  Kuro|M*  when  such  conditions 
have  a  meliorated  there.  As  for  Mr.  Dillingham's  bill.  The 
I'oaI  calls  it  "a  device  which  smacks  sotnowhul  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  methods  found  by  Qullirtr  on  the  island  of  Laputa." 
Nor  lias  the  Philadelphia  I'ublic  l.xlQrr  any  admiration  for  the 
proposal,  which  is  illogical,  might  prove  absolutely  harmful  to 
the  West,  and  "might  even  lend  to  unfortunate  diplomatiu 
entanglement*,"  and  Thr  lA'lgtr  conclude*: 

"The  immigration  problem  must  Im*  settled,  but  let  it  In*  done 

reasonably  and  fairly.  Exclusion  by  . . .  would  not 

only  Im*  contradictory  at  the  historic  policy  and  principle  of  the 
nation,  but  it  would  Im*  wofully  futile  in  accomplishing  its 
pUT|KMM*.  The  ninth  man  might  Im*  the  very  one  who  ought  to 
Im*  kept  out  and  the  eleventh  the  very  one  who  ought  to  bo 
welcomed." 


IN  BRIEF 

P»  x«E  b  mm  rasing  in  the  Balkan.  —  Columbia  State. 

mouCTIMR*  the  nw*«un«  can  In*  made  to  do  service  a*  a  liand-waitntl. 
— Albany  Journal 

All  b  wfvtM*  in  <'alit.ni In  l*-land  St «a for. I  Modem*  have  (li*fi*ntc<|  a 
Jaium.—  nine  at  baneball.  — .Va1  York  Sun. 

Mr  Edison  a)i  then*  will  !»•  im.  poverty  one  hundred  years  lienee. 
No*  tor  any  of  u«  at  least  — CfecvfaiMf  leader. 

In  the  old  da>*  KrurUnd  Used  to  bum  thr  wltrhr*.  but  now  witches  an* 
trying  to  burn  Kngland  —ChailetUm  AVr*  and  Courier. 

•  iAs-Pire*  made  .Mil  Of  newspapers  nre  n  Into  invention.  Sons*  news¬ 
paper.  make  Mut  ga*-i>ip«*  Hum  others. — Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

NOHEBOOT  proposes  that  the  (tailed  Stair*  buy  Mexico.  Blit  If  we  Iiail 
lo  pay  all  tbe  Mi-Mean  govcramcais  iImiv  an*  wouldn't  it  Im*  expensive?  — 
A'nr  York  Mail. 

\  etrr  editor  with  a  few  ftw  «1rcu»  tickets  to  dbpoaa*  nf  know.  Jit.t  how 
ihc  PmMrwi  fc-u.  with  alMMit  0.:s*»  applicant*  for  every  posi-om.v.— 
Columbus  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

Thi.  OiH-ago  Tribune  remark*  that  Japan  ought  to  Im*  grateful  liecau*' 
the  t  nltrd  dtatot  opeti.M  her  u|.  lo  civilization  She  i.  and  would  like 
m  return  the  compliment  in  kind  iMuittHk  Timet. 

(>  to  the  hour  of  going  to  pmu.  no  nn-rnlicr  of  the  original  \nani.v 
flub  ha*  an n< Mined  hb  intention  of  following  (he Colonel's  example  and 
appealing  to  the  courts. — Xnt  Orleans  Tinies-lte  inoeiat. 
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WHY  JAPAN  CAN  NOT  DECLARE  WAR 


JAPAN’  WII.L  NOT  FK.HT  about  the  invidious  treatment 
of  u  few  fruit-farmer*  in  California.  "Of  that  we  may  bo 
sure,"  declare*  Mr.  Loval  Fraser  in  the  Loudon  baity  Mail. 
.Mr.  Fraser  is  one  of  the  first  Orientalists  in  the  world  and  knows 
nil  l  Imi  ean  ho  leurncd  about  the  |>ust  and  present  politics,  state¬ 
craft,  mid  military  resource  of  the  N ear  and  Far  Hast.  His 
India  under  ( ’ur/«n ”  is  oouaideml  by  critics  a  masterpiece  of 
brilliant  writing,  judicial  fairness,  and  accurate  information. 
Il»«  is  perfectly  well  qualified  to  givo  reasons  why  Ja|»an  must 
Imailulc  when  nnee  a  real  nutu  belli  has  developed.  Japan  is  lo«» 
wmli,  too  |MM»r,  indued,  to  enter  the  lists 
with  America,  homy*.  If  she  did.  she  would 
'•it 1 1 So  the  while  nwwt  throughout  the  worhl 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  solid 
phalanx  against  her.  Kven  if  she  conquered 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  the  United 
Slates,  after  expurtonoing  a  defeat  which 
could  Ih»  merely  temporary,  would  revive 
from  such  a  Hull  Hun  discomfiture  stronger 
than  ever  and  with  moro  ships  ami  moro 
men,  and  a  deepened  tempest  of  anger 
would  ultimately  drive  the  yellow  man 
"limitless  home  and  wootber-beateu  baek." 

To  quote  Mr.  Fraser: 

"A  conlliet  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  at  t  his  juncture  would  mean  the  ruin 
of  Japau.  The  late  Homer  Isa’s  fantastic 
visions  have  little  relation  to  reality.  Japan 
could  not  run  the  risk  of  an  invasion  of  the 
I'aoiitn  slope1,  because  she  would  soon  bo 
ejected.  She  might  luke  Hawaii  ami  the 
Philippines,  but  how  Ioiik  could  she  keep 
them?  The  United  States  would  prows  for¬ 
ward  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
spend  her  vast  tnutim*  in  luiildinK  an 
invincible  armada  of  dreadnoughts,  and 
devote  all  her  iucompnruble  aniitrgiaa  to 
winning  hack  her  lost  podmmions.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
si  rugglc  would  never  ho  in  doubt,  so  far  as  t  he  near  future  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Tor  .lupun  could  got  no  mure  ships  and  no  more  money." 

Japan  luul  the  bitterest  |Mi«siblo  experience  in  her  Manchurian 
campaign  when  she  »|**-ut  her  last  bullet  ami  almost  her  last 
man  in  winning  over  Russia  a  victory  which  brought  no  in¬ 
demnification.  Hml  the  struggle  continued  much  longer,  says 
Mr.  Fraser.  history  would  have  luul  a  dilTerent  talc  to  tell  about 
the  bloody  vicissitudes  which  were  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Ports¬ 
mouth.  One  victory  by  land  or  sea  over  the  Yankee*  would 
mean  nothing,  declare  this  writer,  for.  he  proceeds: 

"A  temporary  success  would  l»e  of  no  avail  in  such  a  mighty 
conflict.  Japan  fought  herself  to  a  standstill  in  the  war  with 
Russia.  Had  fighting  continued  a  few  months  longer  the 
verdict  might  have  ln«en  nwentxl.  She  knows  full  well  that  the 
United  States  would  never  accept  transient  defeat.  She  is 
equally  well  aware  that  the  Western  world  will  not  give  her 
more  -hips  ami  money  to  prosecute  a  war  Iwsed  u|*>n  such  an 
issue  as  the  Californian  land  Hill.  It  would  !*•  a  war  ddiber- 
ately  fought  to  challenge  the  world-supremacy  of  the  while  ra**es, 
and  in  such  a  cause  the  white  races  would  instantly  unite.  They 
would  mil  all  fight,  but  llmv  would  not  help  Japan.  The  welfare 
of  America  means  more  to  the  white  races  than  the  welfare  of 
Asia. 

“We  nmv  lake  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  pn'sent  «li(T«fenccs 
lielwceii  Japan  and  the  United  Slate*  will  in  some  way  or  other 
lie  com pOSed." 


Mr.  Fraser  thinks  that  the  United  States  has  a  high  mission  to 
perforin  both  by  sea  and  land  in  sup|>orimg  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  races,  ami  maintaining  their  right  to  rule  the  earth. 
Hence  he  tells  us  that  while  the  quarrel  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  "is  comparutivNy  trivial,  the  insuo  that  lies 
behind  it  is  not  trivial,  aud  is  prolwhly  destined  to  become  nno 
of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  Iwentiotli  century."  He  thus 
diwenlie*  wbat  the  yellow  races  want: 

"  Kquality  of  treatment.  in  the  form  in  which  the  claim  is 
being  advanced  by  the  inorw  progressive  |tnoplos  of  Asia,  eon- 
iioteM  sometliing  more  than  relief  from 
disabilities  under  the  special  laws  of  the 
while  race*.  It  means  that  the  tacit  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  white  race*  that  it.  is  their 
privilege  to  inherit  the  earth  is  directly  con- 
tHlol.  The  yellow  nu-es  are  lM<ginning  to 
insist  upon  their  right  to  spread  outward. 
The  overspill  of  the  population  *»r  Kuropc 
pours  into  llie  American  continent.  Japan 
and  China  do  not  m<c  why  they  hIioiiIiI  not 
move  outward  also,  especially  as  they  hrcsl 
faster  and  much  of  their  soil  is  already  ovor- 
peopled. 

"The  little  colonies  of  Japanese  nml 
Chinese  scattered  about  ovi-r  the  American 
continent  repnswnt  only  the  vanguurd  of 
this  gnat  movement.  Ja|«n  does  not  find 
in  Kona  all  the  opportunities  for  expansion 
which  she  hail  exported.  She  knows  that 
by  men*  weight  of  numbers  the  Chinese 
will  eventually  till  up  the  vacant  space  of 
Manchuria." 

In  this  point  lies  the  incalculable  good 
America  is  doing  by  setting  up  a  bulwark 
along  the  Pacific  slo|»o  to  keep  off  the 
locustliko  hordes  that  would  soon  desolate 
her  territory.  In  foot: 

"California  is  the  new-  boundary-wall  of 
the  white  raee*.  The  day  of  Asiatiu  invasions  of  Kuropc  is 
over.  We  have  just  seen  the  Turks  driven  from  their  last 
Kunqxan  po—i  edons.  The  |x*iplus  of  Asia  have  .turned  their 
face*  eastward  again,  and  they  look  across  the  Pacific  townnl 
the  light  of  the  morning  sun.  America,  with  her  millions  of 
negroes  and  her  mn»»  s  of  Imlf-eivilixed  immigrant.-  from 
Kaslern  Kuropc,  rejects  them.  She  does  so  with  good  reason." 

What  Mr.  Fraser  stylos  "a  trivial  quarrel"  between  the 
United  States  and  "the  eager  people  of  Jupun,  triumphant, 
sensitive,  clamorous  for  recognition,  but  still  more  avid  of  room 
to  expand,"  is  certain  to  be  adjusted.  The  Japanese  will  not 
retaliate.  They  will  not  hit  hack,  but  "they  will  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance."  turning  to  the  British  Pacific  possessions 
lying  at  their  feet  which  only  the  fleet  of  the  United  Stales  can 
deliver  from  their  clutches.  This  is  how  Mr.  Fraser  puts  it: 

"The  rich  coastal  licit  of  Northern  Australia,  with  its  deep 
rivers,  fine  liarUmt,  and  unfailing  rainfall,  could  maintain  thirty 
millions  of  people.  Its  present  inhabitants  number  loss  than  a 
thousand  white  folk.  We  have  painted  it  red  and  left  it  vacant. 

"At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  Australia  will  not  a  century 
hence  have  population  enough  to  stem  the  llood  of  a  yellow 
invasion.  Tin*  course  which  the  outward  movement  of  the 
yellow  races  must  eventually  follow  seems  automatic  and  irre¬ 
sistible.  Fleets  in  the  North  Sea  can  not  stop  it.  The  only 
rhancf  for  Australia's  salvation  will  t*e  if  the  mastery  of  lie* 
Pacific  pas<**s  into  the  hands  of  t be  United  Stales,  nml  lllftl  is 
an  issue  w lucli  may  have  to  lie  fought  out  first." 


JvrAK— •  rail  .Iff  ruurdne.  Mr.  Wilson  t” 
—Pwk  (Tokyo). 
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WHISPERINGS  OF  MONARCHY  IN  CHINA 

THRILL  of  joy.  or  something  very  much  like  it.  ran 
through  the  Flowery  Land  when  the  greatest  Republic 
of  the  New  World  recognized  the  latest  Republic  of  the 
Old.  All  over  China  meetings  have  been  held  to  celebrate  the 
event.  Four  thousand  students  marched  in  line  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  legation  at  Peking,  carrying  American  flags  and  making 


the  air  ring  with  their  acclamation*.  The  Climcsr-Aincrioan 
Society  also  arranged  a  meeting  in  the  capital,  with  a  parade 
of  the  citizens,  and  all  exprast  their  grulitiidc  to  "the  greatest 
Republic  in  the  world"  for  it*  gracious  reception  of  iu  younger 
sister  into  the  circle.  Then1  is  a  deep  meaning  in  this  burst  of 
exultation.  Young  republicans  of  China  have  been  for  some 
time  looking  with  suspicion  on  the  I  (curing  of  Yuan  Shi-kai. 
They  think  that,  like  <’u**nr.  ‘’lie  is  ambitious.”  and  there  i*  a 
whispered  threat  that  he  may  yet  meet  with  C«** ar’s  fate,  lie 
is  hup|m>s«h!  to  loathe  republicanism  and  would  fain  revive  the 
monarchy.  The  condition  of  things  is  stated  by  the  China 
Republican  (Shanghai),  which  qualities  it*  expression  of  gratitude 
with  regrets  thnt  the  recognition  did  not  come  earlier,  for  then 
Russia  might  not  have  had  so  free  a  hand  in  Mongolia,  and 
a  more  advantageous  national  loan  would  liave  been  settled. 
To  quote  the  words  of  this  organ: 

"The  long-deferred  recognition  by  America  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  which  to-day.  after  months  of  tardy  postponement, 
has  at  last  l>een  accorded  to  the  new  regime,  will  !*>  reeeivisl 
with  mixt  feelings.  In  I  lie  first  place.  Ur*  long  delay  of  this  ad 
of  courtesy  lias  robbed  it  of  much  of  its  spontaneity.  Alt  ho 
wo  fully  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  recognition  has  been 
accorded  to  China,  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  it  ha*  come  at 
a  most  inopportune  lime.  The  hasty  conclusion  of  the  loan 
without  Parliament’s  sanction,  which  is  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  has  created  an  acute  crisis  which  ha*  by  no  means 
passed.  Yet.  in  a  way.  recognition  i*  most  timely.  Taking  a 
broad,  instead  of  a  merely  superficial,  view  of  the  matter,  it  is 
clear  that  tin*  simple  act  of  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
by  the  United  States  has  uot  u  little  value.  It  is  amply  latent 
lliut  America  has  recognized  the  ehanpr  in  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ami  not  merely  the  personnel  of  the  Government  itself. 
Had  another  Government  Iscn  in  power,  recognition  would 
have  come  just  the  same.  Were  another  Government  to  a-sumc 
oflicc  to-morrow,  the  act  of  recognition  would  still  bold  good.” 

Especially  valuable  is  the  recognition  because  it  will  give 


sanction  and  strength  to  the  republicans,  and  help  them  to 
withstand  the  machinations  of  monarchists,  says  this  paper 
significant ly.  and  it  goes  on  to  say  more  pointedly: 

"For  some  time  past,  the  air  has  Incn  thick  with  rumors  that 
Yuan  Shi-kai  is  aiming  at  a  monarchy.  If  this  is  really  true, 
then  it  will  be  less  easy  for  him  to  put  his  monarchical  theory  into 
actual  practise  now  that  the  Republic  has  Ihcii  recognized. 
The  art  of  recognition  is  hound  to  lend  gnat  moral  weight  to  the 
principle  of  republicanism,  and  Yuan  Shi-kai's  chances  of  sule* 
verting  and  demolishing  the  republican  fabric  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  lessened.  The  fad  that  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
young  Chinese*  Republic  is  the  greatest  Republic  in  the  world 
makes  the  act  all  the  more  welcome.  One**  again.  America  has 
proved  herself  a  true  friend  to  China  in  word  as  well  as  in  deed. 
First,  her  attitude  relative  to  the  opium  question,  and  the  gener¬ 
ous  return  of  the  Boxer  indemnity;  then  her  l(efriending  of  China 
in  the  matter  of  the  loan,  and  now  recognition.  Verily,  it  is  a 
record  of  which  any  great  civilized  nation  lias  a  right  to  feel 
justly  proud.  Would  that  there  were  more  like  her  in  the  world.” 

In  another  editorial  the  China  l(< publican  expresses  its  ap¬ 
preciation  of  President  Wilson's  wisdom  and  moderation,  and 
observes: 

"The  real  import  of  the  recognition  appears  in  the  uctunl  words 
of  President  Wilson  and  Charge  d'AfTaires  Williams,  rather  tlinn 
in  any  meaning  which  other*  may  try  to  rand  into  these  words 
or  into  the  action.  Thera  ia  not  one  w*ord  implying  even  the 
existence  of  Yuan  Shi-kai  or  approval  of  the  man.  Therein  the 
American  President  shows  his  wisdom.  He  is  keeping  free  of 
political  com  plications  or  political  collision*.  Who  in  China  is 
right  or  who  wrong,  the  President  of  the  American  Republic  does 
not  propose  even  to  consider.  He  leaves  these  dilTeranees  of 
opinion  to  the  Chinese  to  settle  among  themselves.  First,  by 
withdrawing  from  the  loan  group,  and  then  by  the  wording  of 
the  declaration  of  recognition,  he  withdraws  from  unholy  alli¬ 
ances  or  annoying  complication*. 

"The  American  President  shows  sympathy  to  China's  attempt 
at  self-government,  with  no  reference  to  Yuan  Shi-kai’s  at¬ 
tempt  at  autocracy.  He  wcloomes  the  uMacmhling  of  the 
representative*  in  the  National  Aasemhly.  tho  a*  yet  unable 
to  welcome  a  chosen  lYesidcnt.  He  wishes  well  for  every  pur¬ 
pose  of  China  in  '((effecting  the  republican  form  of  government,' 
but  not  so  much  as  hint*  that  it  is  his  desire  lliut  Yuan  may 
succeed  in  overriding  such  a  Government  and  make  himself  a 
one-man  power,  whether  called  President  or  called  Emperor. 
I*rv*ident  Wilson  hope*  that  'all  the  established  obligations  of 
China,  which  |a«M>d  to  the  Provisional  Government,  will  in  turn 
pass  to  and  be  observed  by  the  Government  established  by  t  ho 
Assembly.'  and  does  not  desire  that  this  Assembly  shall  be  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  dictum  of  connivance  of  the  provisional  President. 


What  the  American  President  actually  does  is  1o  recognize  the 
n«  w  Republic  of  China  as  embodied  in  the  National  Assembly, 
until  such  time  as  the  Assembly  shall  effect  the  perfection  of 
democracy  by  drawing  up  a  permanent  constitution  and  electing 
a  permanent  President-" 


TUAN  Slll-KAI,  Tilt  OKOWIKU  BAMBOO  id-hOi  T. 

— ruck  iTokj.lI, 


KIVIDF.D  WK  FA  LI. 

Rt'ssi  a  TO  Japan  How  much  of  the  ruins  do  you  propose  in 
t»kc*  "  —XatUmal  Rrrinr  (Shanghai!. 
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CHINA  THANKS  AMERICA. 

,'lr.  Williams,  our  actlns  mlnbtrrat  Pekin*,  rrrrtving  ibc  address  of  thanks  by  Mr. 
Woog  for  the  Chinese  people  at  the  time  of  the  great  parade. 


Whatever  counsel  Mr.  Clemencoau 
gave  to  the  Pr*-*ident  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  he  ha*  himself  poinr  out  in  his 
|ni|mt.  the  Homme  Libre  i  Paris  I,  with 
:t  strong  attack  on  antimililarisiu  anil 
;i  iNixniouatp  a|>|Mitl  u»  the  onum-ripl 
not  to  lift  ray  bi«  roiintry.  His  elo¬ 
quent  words  run  as  follows: 


“  I  have  received  y’our  remittam-e.  also  the 
printed  matter.  You  may  rount  on  Die.  If  we 
go  to  war  our  bullets  shall  be  aimetl  at  our  ofli- 
t*t<rs.  ami  as  soon  as  we  an1  fare  to  faee  with  the 
enemy,  we  will  reverse  arms  with  upturned  nth- 
butts.” 


A  great  sensation  has  been  caused  by  President 
Poincare’s  action  in  summoning  Mr.  Cleinen- 
ceau,  the  brilliant  Senator  and  ex-Minister.  to  a 
private  conference.  The  witty  retort  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  when  Clemenreau  remarked  that  he  was 
not  President  of  the  Council,  has  been  nqx-ated  by 
every  European  paper.  "  No.  you  an*  not  President 
of  the  Council,  hut  you  must  become  counsel  to  the 


China'*  gnwt  parade  of  gralllmle  for  rnutcnlihsi  al  ih.-  America  l^walkxi  In  IVkli*  <•«  Ma>  V 


the  French  Army  is  now  being  struck  with  a  severe  attack  of 
aiitiiiiUitarism.  Mr.  Jaurf*.  the  great  apostle  of  this  creed.  is 
openly  juhilunt  as  he  witnesses  the  mutinies  and  demonstrations 
which  greet  the  Government'*  Three- Years'  Service  Hill  at  Tool. 
Nancy.  Belport,  and  other  garrison  towns.  The  most  serious 
disturbances  have  taken  place  at  the  great  military  center*,  even 
including  Paris.  The  drill  ground*  have  been  scenes  of  riot  in 
which  rides  have  been  broken  up,  uniforms  tramphsl  under 
foot,  and  officer*  iiiohlx-d  amid  cries  of  "Damnation  on  theThrc- 
Y ears'  Service  Hill."  Hundreds  of  soldiers  have 
marched  through  the  stn-ets  of  the  capital  singing 
the  "  International.”  the  gn-at  hymn  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  Labor  Party.  At  Toul  alone  :#¥)  conscripts  have 
been  put  under  arrest  ami  condemned  to  condign 
punishment.  The  I."»3d  Regiment,  stationed  at 
this  garrison,  have  a  particularly  rebellious  repu¬ 
tation,  and  an  intercepted  letter,  addn-st  to  a 
Soeialist  leafier  by  one  of  these  men.  contained 
the  following  words,  according  to  the  SoLil  (Paris;: 


"  Kternal  shame  on  you  who  deliver 
to  im-parable  devastation  the  Inst 
refuge  of  all  gn-at  news  and  or  nil 
la-aulyt  You  In-lieve,  unhappy  man, 
that  you  nan  think.  You  are  naught 
but  weakness,  n  weakness  that  hus 
lost  all  purpose.  You  younx-lf,  your  France,  your  Paris,  your 
village.  your  lane,  your  Immk.  all  that  manifold  mass  of  history 
from  which  you  come  since  it  is  the  work  of  your  forefathers 
— is  it  all  nothing  to  you.  nnd  an-  you  going  utterly  unmoved 
to  deliver  the  soil  of  your  soul  to  the  stranger?  Yes!  Say  t  hat 
this  is  your  wish!  You  pause:  you  did  not  understand;  you 
did  not  know.  A  heavier  sacrifice  than  you  expected  hns  been 
asked  of  you.  a*  of  many  others  who  would  huve  thought  them- 
Belvea  unworthy  <*f  France  if  they  had  murmured." 

Hut  Mr.  Jnurta  dwells  with  gh*o  on  the  spectacle  of  the  anti- 


SOCIALISM  IN  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 

THE  STUPEFACTION  thatVould  paralyze  Charlemagne. 
Charles  Martel,  Joan  of  Arc,  Louis  the  Magnificent, 
and  the  "  Littlo  Corporal  ”  if  they  could  come  hack  and 
see  France  permeated  with  pacifism  would  make  a  new  page  in 
French  history.  France,  the  France  of  "  Du  nous,  the  young,  the 
brave" — whose  ballad  tune  is  almost  the  national  anthem  of 


President,"  said  the  head  of  the  Republie.  It  is  not  recorded 
what  Mr.  Cleraenceau  replied,  but  since  that  interview  the 
Bartbou  Ministry  have  taken  vigorous  steps  to  check  the 
spread  of  Socialism.  Syndicalism,  and  Anarchism.  They  are 
raiding  certain  printing  and  publishing  houses  and  suppressing 
the  further  issue  of  the  Socialist  tract,  Manuel  du  SoUal, 
from  which  wc  quote  the  following  passage: 


"Every  infainv.  every  cruelty,  every  scandal,  and  every  lying 

program  has  had  La  I’atrie  for  its 
device.  It  is  for  this  word  that  we 
are  shut  up  for  three  years  of  military 
service;  that  we  are  made  slaves,  per¬ 
haps  murderers,  or  the  victims  of  the 
brutality  of  the  ciiaulct,  for  ouroffi- 
i-cr*  are  brute*,  and  the  best  officers 
the  worst  brute*.  The  whole  Arnjy  is 
a  school  of  crime,  vice,  laxim-ss,  hy- 
iHKTisy,  and  oowurdiee.  Better  for 
the  soldier  to  desert  than  to  put  up 
with  the  insults  and  punishments 
which  await  him  while  he  wears  the 
livery  of  slavery  nnd  erime." 
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Al'MTKI.VH  I'KI&K. 

\«la  Kali'll  an  Uand  In  tin-  Danube  ctalnwil  by  Scrtla  Inn  pounnH  up«*i  lau  month  l.y  \u.irli-llnnmry.  It  l«  bestrungly  fiiriill.il. 


|uiirioiii\  antimilitaristic  action  of  llu*  mutinous  «>ldici>.  nod 
nfli-r  rr|«<nting  hi*  internal  loiinlistir  doctrine  anil  hi*  cry  for 
pacifism,  iHiiuin  in  Tout  ami  Nancy  and  declares:  "Thi»  U 
only  On*  l-giiming;  tlx*  end  in  not  far  off." 

Tim  I nlranaigrnnl  (I 'nri*)  rejoice*  that  the  recalcitrant  rvgi- 
limnU  on>  to  In*  sent  out  of  Franco  on  penal  Mrvice  in  Africa: 

"Wo  nn»  sorry  that  NUch  a  disgrace  ha*  Itefallen  throe  mis¬ 
guided  men.  hut  the  punishment  is  neocanary.  for  the  Oovcrn- 
uienl'"  action  i*  msded  ns  a  precaution  against  another  attack 
of  I  hi-  mutinouN  fever  which  would  draff  the  country  into  fatal 
lei  liurgy  and  destruction." 

Ilehel'a  brilliant  unran,  the  Vorirnrlw  (Berlin),  think*  that 
the  Army  in  France  i-  at  Iciiffth  liecoming  Maturated  with  tho 
doctrines  uf  anthnililarism  and 
iuternationaluun  auoh  a*  went 
emUidied  in  a  resolution 
in  I1K)7  at  AtnienH  by  the  t  uu- 
gnws  of  the  General  ('unfetter- 
ilium  of  I  Ail  Mir.  nn  hm  leintion 
Inrvely  cumthttloff  of  Socialist* 
nnd  AuarvhinU.  Thu*  resolution 
ran: 

"The  Congrwn  declaim  that 
the  propaganda  of  antiiiiilitaruun 
mill  nntipatriotiNm  should  l-> 
pushed  wii  h  ev iT-inervaainff  earn¬ 
est  Udm  mid  auducily." 

The  lust  Cungrew,  held  in  1008. 
was  not  Ions  explicit,  nay*  For- 
wi irlK.  Its  views  were  embodied 
in  the  fullowinir  resolution: 

"The  Congress  indorse*  the 
formula  of  the  International. 

Workers  have  no  country:  con¬ 
sequently  nil  war  is  an  nttaek  nn 
t  he  working  r  lasses.  1 1  i*  a  bloody 
nnd  terrible  means  of  distracting 

nt  ten  lion  from  our  claims.  The  Congress  declares  that  in  easenf 
war  among  the  Power*,  workingmen  ought  to  retort  by  declar¬ 
ing  a  general  strike." 

S|nukiiig  of  the  length. nisi  tenn  of  service  in  the  French 
Government'**  program,  the  great  German  Socialist  organ  very 
temperately  iliimimi  the  question  as  to  its  effect  on  the  small 
fanner  and  the  peasant.  The  great  landowners  Item-lit  by  it. 
but  the  poor  are  made  poorer  still.  To  quote  from  this  paper: 

"Before  all  thing-  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  differ¬ 
ence  lelinvn  the  interests  of  the  great  landowners  and  llnsr  nf 
the  |M‘a.sanl  or  petty  farmer.  The  great  landowner,  if  he  !«•— 
long*.  1 4i  the  nobility,  is  from  the  outset  a  sin  mg  «up|«orl»-r  nf 
iuervased  aruiy  service.  Not  only  liccaum.*  the  sons  of  tho 
lauded  nobility  are  plaeed  iu  the  highest  rauk  a*  officers,  but 


Iwcauw  tlH>  landowner  himself  pndit«  by  supplying  to  the  Army 
grain  ami  foodstuff,  homes  and  fodder.  The  -mull  farmer 
mi-era  all  the  advuntngr-  which  the  lurge  estate-holder  reap- 
from  war.  Hut  his  heaviest  burden  lira  iu  the  foe  l  that  when 
his  moun  an*  called  to  service  under  the  color*,  lie  bus  to  hire  help 
from  other  sources,  nnd  at  a  dearer  rate.  Muny  families  under 
lln-ae  circumstance*  fe**l  the  load  heavy  to  bear,  nnd  ilide«*d  I  heir 
very  existence  a*  farmers  is  plainly  thn'aleue«l." 

Thu  is  the  main  reason  why  "the  Social  Democrats  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  or  France,  oppose  both  the  increase  of  thu 
Army  in  numlwra  and  lengthening  of  the  term  of  service." 

Such  pai«T»  as  the  Frankfurter  Zalung  and  the  I'm* n»rhr 
y.nlung  (Berlin)  ts-ll  the  story  of  Toul  and  Nancy,  but  without 


taboos  in  Africa;  a  number  more 
have  been  sent  to  be  tried  by  court  nmrtial." 

A  strange  story  in  the  Git  HUu  |  Paris)  make*  out  that  I  (us*  in 
imposed  the  three-years  plan  on  France.  "For  some  time."  says 
that  paper,  "we  wen-  threatened  with  a  rupture  of  the  Fra  neo- 
Russian  Alliance,  Inh^uim-  we  wen*  not  sufficiently  stnmg,  or  at 
least  Im-ause  we  did  not  ap|>enr  so."  Then  the  London  Xnlinn 
speaks  of  France  as  "a  Russian  satrapy,"  and  adds: 

"Whatever  the  fate  of  the  Thn-e- Years  Bill  may  •*•,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Alliance  will  have  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  criticism  and 
skepticism.  Pacifists  have  disliked  it.  ItecauK*  it  per|M‘tuated  the 
antagoni-m  to  Germany,  the  Chauvinist*  because  it.  never  seemed 
to  bring  nearer  lb.-  dn-am  ..f  n  "covering  the  lost  provinces.  It 
is  now  rewahd  as  a  iiicuacu  to  ualiouul  iuilepeudenuo." — Tnuu~ 
lalKtn  made  far  Tut  Lri  LtiAiu  DiuteT. 


editorial  continent.  The  English  pa|s*m  nn.  more  outspoken, 

and  the  tone  of  their  remarks  gen¬ 
erally  run*  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  following  utterance  of 
the  Dmdon  /)mlg  Chrnuich: 

"The  Ncnnational  mutinies  and 
demonstrations  in  the  French 
Army  against  the  pro|KiM*d  I  hr.-, 
years'  service  are  n  fMirtenl  which 
can  not  1m>  overlook'd  either  iu 
Fnuiie  or  in  Europe.  Nothing 
like  them  has  oooiimd  in  any 
west  Kuro|M<au  army  in  modern 
limtw. 

"  It  upiM-ars  now  that  the 
earlier  accounts  rather  under- 
stut*sl  than  exaggerated  the  in¬ 
cidents.  which  have  occurml  nut 
merely  in  the  gn*at  garrisons  on 
the  Eastern  frontier  at  Belfort, 
Toul.  ami  Nancy,  but  ut  cen¬ 
ter*  *u  different  and  so  widely 
ilis|MT->sl  ns  Paris.  Mucoti,  Mon- 
tan  ban.  and  Mont|M'llii‘r.  A  rela¬ 
tively  large  numluT  or  soldier* 
Tiir  CBAMCKLLOB  dokorUIkt  Lfcfekocchti  — "Sum.  dno’l  blame  mr  from  the***  place*  have  l"s*ll  di*- 
forthesnny  Inon-a**;  what  could  Ido?"—  KMdrradalMh  ported  to  t  be  ‘  |iutlisliuie||(  '  l*at- 


THE  MULATTO  TO  SAVE  THE  NEGRO 


A  KEY  In  the  negro  problem  ha*  been  discovered  by  Prof. 
11.  E.  Joniun,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  the  last 
place  where  one  would  look  to  sen  it  found,  especially 
by  h  Southerner.  This  key  Profe**or  Jordan  anert*  to  I-*  the 
mulatto.  There  are  now  about  two  million  mulatto***  in  the 
United  Staten,  and  there  will  be  more,  if  statistic*  an*  worth 
anything.  Half-breed*,  and  the  mulatto 
especially,  have  been  generally  held  to  lie 
inferior  to  the  race  of  either  |um<nt.  I*n>- 
fessor  Jordan  believe*  that  the  fact*  arc 
quite  otherwise.  Hu  thinks  that  tin*  half- 
breed  is  usually  a  better  and  more  useful 
citizen  than  the  man  of  pun-  race,  and  that 
tho  mulatto's  inferiority  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  crow.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  negro  problem  is  facilitated,  lie 
bid io vos,  rather  than  complicaN-d.  by  the 
mulatto's  existence.  The  breed  has  been 
proved  most  effective  in  mime  other  lands, 
notably  in  tho  English  island  colony  of 
Jamaica.  Says  l*rofo**or  Jordan,  writing 
in  Tin  Popular  Scunce  .Monthly  (New  York. 

Juno): 

"It  may  help  the  subsequent  discussion 
to  note  at  this  |H>int  the  fact  that  Jamaica 
din's  not  have  a  ‘negro  problem'  as  we 
know  it  in  the  United  States.  And  on  the 
face  of  things  it  would  appear  that  it  might 
well  be  present  then*  in  even  more  aggra¬ 
vated  'form.  For  in  Jamaica  then*  are  only 
about  16,000  whiten  among  a  colons!  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  700,000.  ineluding  about 
50,000  mulattoee.  It  should  Is*  noted  that 
in  this  'Queen  of  tho  Greater  Antilles'  the 
mulattnos.  ns  a  class,  are  nion-  nearly  at  the 
level  of  the  white*  than  at  that  of  the  pun*  negr**-*.  The 
mulattoes  contribute  the  artizan*.  the  teoehers.  the  busim-* 
and  professional  men.  They  are  tin*  very  Iwkbone  of  wonder¬ 
ful  Jamaica.  To  be  sun*.  Jamaica  has  had  thirty  year*  more  than 
the  United  States  during  which  to  ‘solve’  her  'negro  problem.' 
Hut  Jierhap*  the  perfect  adjustment  between  the  races  in  Jamaica 
ami  the  elimination  of  any  ‘ problem’  of  this  kind  finds  its  ex¬ 
planation  in  a  nion*  rational  and  mon*  consistent  political  treat¬ 
ment  made  possible  by  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  pre¬ 
scription.” 

Of  the  physical  and  mental  n**ult*  of  cross-breeding.  the 
writer  says: 

"I  admit  the  general  inferiority  of  black-white  offspring. 
Defective  half-breeds  are  too  prevalent  and  obtruding  to  |M-rmit 
denying  the  apparently  predetermined  result  of  such  crow*. 
Hut  I  emphatically  deny  that  the  result  is  inherent  in  the  simple 
fact  of  cross-breeding.  There  are  not  a  few  very  striking 
exceptions  among  my  own  acquaintances.  Absolutely  the  best 
mulatto  family  I  have  ever  known  traces  its  ancestry  luick  on 
both  tho  maternal  and  paternal  side  to  high-grade  white  grand¬ 
fathers  and  pure-tvpe  negro  grandmothers.  The  reason  for 
the  frequently  inferior  product  of  such  crosses  is  that  the  better 
elements  of  both  races  under  ordinary  conditions  of  easy  mating 
with  their  own  type  feel  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  inter¬ 
marriage.  Under  them*  usual  circumstances  a  white  man  who 
stoops  to  mating  with  a  colored  woman,  or  a  colored  woman 
who  will  accept  a  white  man,  are  already  of  quite  inferior  type. 
One  would  not  expect  superior  offspring  from  such  parents  if 
it  concerned  horses  or  dogs.  Why  should  we  expect  the  biolog¬ 
ically  impossible  in  the  ease  of  man?  If  the  parents  an*  of  good 
type,  so  will  be  the  offspring.  And  even  with  the  haudicap  of 


frequently  d« -graded  white  ancestry,  the  mulatto  of  our  country, 
as  in  Jamaica,  form*  the  most  intelligent  and  potentially  useful 
element  of  our  colored  population. 

"The  fact.  then,  ia  established,  beyond  all  jsisaibility  of  dis¬ 
proof.  it  seems  to  me.  that  a  negro-white  cross  does  not  in¬ 
herently  mean  degeneracy;  and  that  the  mulatto,  measured  by 
present-day  standards  of  Ciuicusiun  civilization,  from  economic 
and  civic  standpoints,  is  an  advnnce  upon 
a  pure  negro.  In  further  supisirt  of  the  |si- 
teney  of  even  n  relatively  remote  white  an¬ 
cestry  may  Is*  cited  the  almost  unique 
instaiKK  of  the  Moses  of  the  colored  race. 
Hooker  T.  Washington.  As  one  mingles  day 
bv  day  with  colored  |M*oplu  of  all  grades  and 
*>liad<*.  one  is  impn*st  with  the  significance 
of  even  small  admixtures  of  Caucasian  blood. 
What  element*  of  hope  or  menace  lie  hidden 
in  thi**e  mulatto  millions?  How  cun  they 
help  to  solve  or  confuse  the  'problem'?” 

Tin*  following  assertions  arc  made  by  the 
writer  in  this  connection,  and  evidence  is  ad¬ 
duced  in  Isdialf  of  their  truth:  ‘‘First,  the 
negro  can  not  undergo  mental  development 
Iwvond  a  certain  maximum.  Second,  it  is 
pouil4e  to  approximate  a  ‘pure*  mulatto 
ra«*e  combining  the  best  element*  of  black 
and  white.”  This  could  lie  done  ideally  by 
*  demigod  experimenter;  wo  can  approach 
it.  he  holds,  by  education  and  the  fostering 
of  negro  racial  pride.  He  goes  on: 

"The  |M»iiit  seems  char  that  in  the  pree- 
ence  of  ‘.'.OtH).(MM)  mulattoes.  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  number,  of  relatively  *u|>crior 
worth  to  the  pure  nngro,  we  have  n  key  to 
the  solution  of  our  problem.  The  mulatto  is 
the  leaven  with  which  to  lift  the  negro  nice, 
lie  serve*  us  our  best  lever  for  negro  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  mulatto  discs  not  f«**l  the  instinctive  mental  nausea  to 
negro  mating,  lie  might  even  Is*  made  to  feel  a  tacml  mission 
in  this  respi'ct.  The  negro  aspires  to  Is*  mulatto,  the  mulutto 
to  he  white.  These  aspirations  an*  worthy,  and  should  he  en¬ 
couraged.  Possibility  of  marriage  with  mulatto  would  Is*  n 
very  n*l  incentive  to  serious  efforts  for  development  on  the 
part  of  the  negro.  The  logical  conclusion  may  follow'  in  the 
course  of  the  ages.  At  any  rate,  from  present  indications  our 
hope  li«*s  in  the  mulatto.  A  wise  stnU**manship  and  rational 
patriotism  will  make  every  effort  to  conserve  him.  and  imbue 
him  with  his  mission  in  the  inten-st*  of  the  brotherhood  of  a 
l*cttcr  man.  The  problem  Mvma  possible  of  solution  only  as  the 
mulatto  will  undertake  it.  with  the  earnest  help  of  the  white.” 


SHOOTING  AT  THE  “MOVIES"  The  use  of  moving  pictures 
of  animals  as  "living  targets"  is  related  in  Thr  Outdoor  World 
(New  York.  Junej.  which  quotes  this  description: 

"Every  time  you  fin*  the  picture  stops  for  a  second  or  so  and 
the  passage  of  the  bullet  through  it  is  shown  by  a  hole  of  light; 
then  the  picture  starts  to  move  again.  The  report  of  the  rifle  is 
caught  hv  microphones  suspended  alnive  the  target  and  the 
sound  is  conveyed  to  the  cabin  in  which  the  pictun>-opernlor 
works,  actuating  a  relay  instrument,  which  is  connected  with  tho 
picture-machine  and  momentarily  checks  the  passage  of  the  film. 
The  disappearance  of  the  shot-hol«-s  in  the  screen  is  caused  by  a 
kind  of  triple  screen.  .  .  .  The  shot  goes  through  all  three 
screens,  but  when  the  two  moving  ones  alter  position  they,  of 
course,  cover  up  any  hole  made,  as  no  two  boles  synchronize 
on  the  aeries  of  three  screens.  Your  particular  sport  dejiends 
on  the  film.  You  ean  shoot  sea-gulls,  wild  tigers,  otters,  kanga¬ 
roos — in  fact,  anything  which  the  film  can  ‘catch.’" 


"Twa  mi  i.«rn>  is  rnr.  lookm." 


Prof  It.  K.  .Ionian  ofihe  t'nlvi««U> 
of  Virginia.  aUvano-  ih-.inkma  mi«- 
go>i  Ion  I  hal  I  he  mulal  In  *  I- 1  hr  l<w  wii 
with  which  to  lift  the  negro  rare.’ 
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EFFICIENCY'S  LATEST  WRINKLE 

THE  VERY  LATEST  thing  in  the  analysis  of  the  mo¬ 
tion*  made  by  a  worker  (luring  his  tank  in  to  um>  the 
stereoscopic  camera  in  connection  with  small  inean- 
ihwont  lamps,  to  study  tho  path  hi*  hand*  travel.  When  time 
in  to  bo  taken  into  account,  the  lamp*  are  flashed  at  given  in¬ 
tervals.  A  close  study  of  the  photographic  results  by  an  expert 
often  enable*  him  to  readjust  the  elements  of  an  operation,  or 
to  relocate  vital  part*  of  machinery,  in  such  a  way  a*  to  save 
time  and  energy,  and  consequently  money,  to  both  employer 
and  employed.  From  a  description  of  this  method  contributed 
to  The  American  Machinimt  (New  York.  Juno  6),  by  Fred  11. 
Colvin,  wo  quote  the  following: 

"Hack  of  all  the  various  method*  of  securing  increased  output 
by  nducing  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  and  utterly  regardless  of 
the  *|Mvial  name  by  which  the  method  may  Is1  called,  is  a  study 
of  the  different  details  which  go  to  make  up  the  operation*  and 
the  time  required  for  each.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
Frank B.  (HI broth  must  )>•  recognized  a*  the  pioneer  in  the  study 
id  motion,  or  ‘motion  study.'  a*  it  has  come  to  l»e  called. 

"So  fur  a*  we  can  learn,  all  previous  effort  in  this  direction 
was  confined  to  a  study  of  tho  elemental  time  required  to  per¬ 
form  certain  operations  without  much  regard  to  the  motions 
made  during  that  lino.  Motion  study,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks 
to  reduce  the  motions  to  the  lowest  possible  nuirtWr  and  to  the 
shortest  distance,  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the  total  time 
required  by  n  proportionate  amount.  Beginning  with  the  lav¬ 
ing  of  brick,  and  coming  up  to  the  comparatively  recent  use 
of  the  moving-picture  camera  ns  a  means  of  recording  motion, 
or  making  ‘motion  studies.'  Mr.  Clilbreth  hn*  now  developed  a 
Inter  and  simpler  nu  t  hod.  and  one  which  is  less  expensive  to 
operate  than  the  motion-picture  camera  with  its  yards  and  yards 
of  Minis . 

"This  representation  is  obtained  bv  attaching  a  small  electric 
bulb  such  as  is  used  in  the  pocket  Hash  lamp,  to  each  hand  of  the 
operator.  the  attachment  being  easily  made  by  a  sort  of  insulated 
ring  which  tits  over  the  operator's  forefinger.  These  lamps  re¬ 
ceive  current  from  a  small  battery,  and.  while  they  can  be 
lighted  continuously,  it  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  to  put 
a  small  motor-driven  interrupter  in  the  circuit  so  as  to  have 
the  lumps  Hash  at  regular  intervals  during  the  cycle. 

"This  also  affords  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  time 
of  various  motion*  by  having  the  lamps  make  a  predetermined 
numlier  of  flashes  per  minute.  As  they  are  photographed  as  a 
series  of  electric  dots  or  dashes,  the  frequency  of  these  light  spots 
on  the  picture  allows  the  time  to  W  easily  counted  if  we  know 
the  exact  number  of  Hashes  per  minute. 

“A  stereoscopic  camera  is  used  liecausc.  as  is  well  known  to 
those  who  arc  interested  in  photography,  the  use  of  two  lenses 
brings  a  certain  rouuducss  to  any  object  photographed,  showing 


a  motion  toward  tin*  camera,  a*  well  a*  across  its  range  of  vision. 
Thi*.  in  fad.  i*  almost  necessary  in  photographing  motion*  in 
this  way.  a*  without  the  slcreoooopio  effect  wo  arc  in  exactly 
the  |M>*ition  of  the  until  who  hit*  been  so  linfortunute  a*  to  lose 
the  sight  of  one  eye;  everything  appears  Hat,  and  wo  do  not  gel 
the  full  value  of  the  different  movement*. 

"Having  tho  operator's  hand*  equipped  with  the  electric 
light,  and  the  stereoscopic  camera  focused  on  him.  it  i*  an  easy 
matter  to  secure  one  of  these  ry-mo-graphs,  if  wo  muy  into  tho 
new  word,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  lighting  whatever. 
In  fad.  brat  results  are  secured  in  comparatively  dark  corners 
of  the  shop,  as  the  dots  and  dashes  of  light  show  to  Wlter  ad¬ 
vantage  against  the  dark  background." 

Ono  of  the  most  useful  results  of  this  method  of  motion  study, 
Mr.  Colvin  thinks,  is  to  enable  designers  so  to  place  the  various 
handle*  on  a  machine  n*  to  W  readily  reach'd  by  tho  o|M<rator. 
ls»ng  before  motion  study  was  ever  dreanud  of.  many  shop  men 
adjusted  their  machines  or  ndded  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  easier  for  themselves  in  operating.  The  new  met  hod 
ads  in  the  same  direction  by  pointing  out  in  a  very  forcible 
manner  every  unnecessary  movement  during  tho  whole  cycle 
of  operations,  which  is  proluthly  not  possible  in  any  motion  study 
made  without  the  aid  of  the  camera.  To  quote  further: 

"The  old  saying  of  the  'longest  way  around  is  the  shortest 
way  home'  may  possibly  have  more  to  it  than  its  antiquity,  him! 
we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  In*  cither  wise  or  economical 
to  attempt  to  force  all  men  to  follow  exactly  the  same  set  of 
motions.  For.  while  it  is  quite  true  that  wo  applaud  soldiers 
and  cadets  for  the  precision  with  which  each  man  moves  in  uni¬ 
son  with  every  other,  life  is  not  all  dress  parade,  and  we  have  vet 
to  W convinced  that  it  is  desirable  in  any  way  to  make  autom¬ 
atons  of  any  kind  of  workmen. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  ha\c  no  hesitation  in  commending  thi* 
latest  development  of  Mr.  (iilbrelh's  ns  ltcing  a  highly  desirable 
method  of  making  motion  studies,  and  we  believe  it  can  Ik1  used 
to  advantage  in  many  eases.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
originality  shown  and  the  results  secured,  which  are  sun1  to  be 
found  useful  in  many  ways. 

"Another  field  in  which  this  method  should  prove  extremely 
useful  i*  the  study  of  motion  in  machine  parts.  A  lamp  attached 
to  the  center  of  a  connecting  rod.  for  example,  would  show  at 
once  the  exact  path  traveled  by  that  point.  And  how  much 
easier  this  is  than  laying  ii  out  on  the  drawing-board. 

"Then  too.  a  lamp  attached  to  any  point  of  any  automatic 
machine  would  give  «  record  of  every  motion  of  that  point  so 
that  it  could  W  carefully  studied.  Such  a  study  might  easily 
show  a  defect  and  allow  it  to  Is-  remedied.  Lamps  attached  to 
different  points  at  the  same  time  and  having  different  rates  of 
flashing  would  enable  interferences  to  be  studied  and  remedied, 
the  different  *j«acing  of  ihc  dots  and  dashes  distinguishing  tho 
various  |s»iiits  as  iti  a  drawing  or  diagram.  Other  useful  ap¬ 
plication*  will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves." 
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COLD  LIGHT 

HE  DEVICE  of  Prof.  C.  F.  Dusaaud  to  produce  what 
he  calls  "cold  light”  has  already  been  alluded  to  in 
these  pages.  The  term  is  somewhat  misleading,  for 
Professor  Dussaud  by  no  means  produces  the  "light  without 
heat”  for  which  scientific  men  have  been  searching  for  years 
among  tho  phenomena  of  phosphorescence.  HU  light-source* 
are  those  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  their  product  U 
nothing  new.  His  invention  is  merely  a  clever  scheme  to 
prevent  overheating,  and  he  does  it  by  rapid  alternation  of  one 
lump  with  others,  each  being  extinguished  before  it  has  had 
time  to  give  off  much  useless  heat.  The  results  of  hU  simple 
device  are  said  to  be  most  interesting.  We  quote  from  an 
article  in  The  Scientific  A  meriean  (New  York,  May  31),  by  Jacques 
Boyer,  who  says  in  substance: 

“The  Dussaud  system  consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  tung- 
aten-fllamcnt  lamps  mounted  near  the  periphery  of  a  wheel  or 
disk.  As  the  disk  is  rotated  by  the  motor,  all  the  lamps  are 
successively  and  intermittently  lighted.  As  soon  as  one  lamp 
moves  away  and  is  extinguished,  another  immediately  takes  its 
place  and  is  illuminated,  the  retinal  persistence  of  the  inter¬ 
mittent  flashes  giving 
the  effect  of  a  steady 
light.  Each  lamp  is 
supplied  with  current 
for  such  a  very  brief 
interval  that  tho  slight 
amount  of  heat  to  which 
it  is  subjected  is  very 
quickly  dissipated.  The 
cooling  interval  is  about 
double  that  of  the  light 
interval. 

"Dussnud  has  found 
that  with  this  Apparatus 
it  is  possible  to  'over¬ 
volt'  his  lumps;  that  is, 
he  eftn  impress  upon 
them  a  voltage  from  two 
to  four  times  above  their 
normal,  lienee  tho  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  lamps  is 
greatly  increased  and  a 
very  much  more  intense 
light  is  obtained  from  a 
given  filament.  The  effect  of  overvolting  is  remarkable.  It 
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ia  stated  that  with  50  to  160  watts  applied  to  16  lamps  of  25  to 

HO  randies.  Dusaaud  has 
respectively  obtained 
250  to  800  candles  of 
cold  light  for  several 
hours. 

"Dusaaud's  new  light 
is  particularly  adaptable 
for  use  in  situations 
when*  great  luminosity 
must  he  obtained  with 
a  feeble  current.  These 
conditions,  for  example, 
are  those  which  manu¬ 
facturers  of  moving-pio- 
ture  projectors  have 
long  tried  to  realise. 
Dusaaud  has  shown  that 
it  if  possible  to  project 
moving  picture*  on  a 
sheet  five  yards  square 
with  an  oh'ctro-genera- 
ting  apparatus  of  160 
watts,  in  other  words, 
an  apparatus  so  small 
that  it  can  be  carried  very  easily  in  the  hand.  The  absence,  or 
rather  the  quick  dissipation,  of  heat  enables  the  operator  to  run 
the  film  off  as  slowly  as  he  pleases,  and  even  to  stop  it  entirely 
in  order  to  study  one  particular  picture  on  the  screen. 

"Because*  of  this  rapid  dissipation  of  heat,  it  is  possible  to 
employ  celluloid  instead  of  glass  plate*  for  ordinary  lantern  slide*. 
There  is  no  danger  of  setting  the  celluloid  on  fire  or  of  causing  it 
to  shrivel  up.  Dussaud  eonfldently  prophesies  that  with  his 
cold  light  it  will  be  possible  to  use  celluloid  films  of  an  inch  by 
1  inch  in  size  instead  of  glass  plate*  3  by  4  inches.  The  oollu- 
loid  can  be  cut  into  long  strips,  perforated  along  the  edges  so 
that  it  can  be  printed  mechanically,  as  in  making  moving- 
picture  positive*.  Indeed,  Dussaud  claims  that  a  single  operator 
can  make  twenty-five  thousand  celluloid  prints  a  day.  The*e 
tiny  photographs  can  be  made  by  any  amateur  at  a  cost  of  not 
more  than  a  cent,  and  can  be  projected  on  the  screen  by  means  of 
small,  cheap  projectors. 

"Opaque  bodies,  postal  cards,  illustrations  in  books,  and  other 
objects  can  be  directly  thrown  upon  the  screen  in  enlarged 
form  by  reflecting  lanterns.  The  image,  which  appears  in  all  its 
odors,  relief,  ete.,  on  the  canvas,  is  3^  yards  square.  Two 
lanterns  can  be  employed  for  dissolving  views,  in  which  case  it 
is  not  necessary  to  employ  the  usual  shutters,  but  simply  to 
rely  wholly  on  the  commutators  of  the  apparatus. 

"By  means  of  cold  light  autochrome  plates  tcan  be  projected, 
which  otherwise  suffer  when  exposed  to  the  electric  arc.  Power¬ 
ful  lights  can  be  concentrated  upon  parts  of  the  human  body 
without  danger  of  scorching  them,  with  the  result  that  foreign 
bodies  can  be  located  very  readily  in  the  muscles.  The  hand,  when 
held  close  to  a  powerful  cold  light,  appears  translucentlv  pink. 

"The  cold  light  can  be  employed  in  photographing  interiors. 
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The  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  ordinary  magnesium 
flash  powder  are  well  known.  Powerful  cold  lights  render  it 
possible  to  make  very  brief  exposures  without  polluting  the 
atmosphere  of  the  small  room  with  smoke. 

“With  a  small  electric  battery  and  a  simple  lens,  a  beacon 
light  of  long  range  can  be  cheaply  produced.  Such  an  apparatus 
will  be  found  serviceable  on  small  sailing  boats  as  well  as  by 
soldiers.  It  is  easy  enough  with  such  a  device  to  telegraph 
optically  for  great  distances." 


PIANO-PLAYERS.  HUMAN  AND 
MECHANICAL 

8  IT  POSSIBLE  for  a  mechanical  pionoplayer  to  reproduce 
exactly  the  effects  of  a  skilled  pianist’s  touch,  or  is  there 
wanting  some  elasive  element  that  only  the  human  Anger 
oan  supply?  If  so.  what  is  this  element?  asks  Prof.  G.  H. 
Bryan,  the  eminent  English  physicist,  writing  in  Xaturr  (London. 
May  8).  This  question,  he  says,  "lauds  us  in  a  very  difficult 
problem  of  dynamical  acoustics.”  which  has  not  had  much  at¬ 
tention  from  students  and  investigators.  At  first  sight,  it  would 
seem  as  if  exact  mechanical  reproduction  would  be  easy.  As 
Professor  Bryan  says: 

“A  piano-player  oan  be  played  aasoftlyor  as  loudly  as  iadrsired. 
it  allows  full  use  of  the  pedals,  and  a  slight  jerk  of  the  time  lever 
enables  the  performer  to  'linger  on  a  note’  as  well  as  an  ordinary 
pianist.  But  still,  we  are  told,  the  ‘touch’  is  not  the  same,  and 
if  a  few  notes  are  played  from  the  music  roll  and  then  played 
with  lingers,  a  certain  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  tone  often 
appears  noticeable. 

“Now  the  quality  of  a  note,  apart  from  its  actual  loudness, 
depends  on  the  relative  intensity  of  the  fundamental  tone  and  its 
several  harmonics,  and  we  an*  thus  led  to  inquin*  into  the 
question  how  far  the  harmonics  of  a  pianoforte  note  an*  capable 
of  being  intensified  or  reduced  independently  of  the  fundamental 
tone. 

“It  is  obvious  that  gn*at  difference*  in  quality  are  produced 
by  the  use  of  the  loud  pedal,  and  the  old-fashioned  soft  pedal 
which  shifted  the  hammer  off  one  of  the  strings  and  caused  a 
softer  part  of  the  hammer  to  strike  the  others  had  an  equal 
offset;  moreover,  the  singing  qualities  and  delicate  harmonics 
are  quite  destroyed  by  shutting  up  a  piano  and  covering  it  with 
ornaments.  But  even  when  other  conditions  are  kept  constant, 
difference*  an*  noticeable  according  to  whether  the  same  note 
is  struck  with  a  sharp  blow  or  a  heavy  pressure." 

Tlu*  question  reduce*  itself.  Professor  Bryan  thinks,  to  this: 
Is  the  quality  of  a  note  on  the  piano  dependent  only  on  the 
striking  velocity  of  the  hammer,  or  also  upon  the  wav  in  which 
the  pressure  is  varied  during  the  almost  infinitesimal  time  while 
hammer  and  win*  an*  in  contact?  Opinions  differ.  Ik*  says;  in 
England  experts  favor  the  former  or  “single-variable"  theory, 
while  the  latter  seem*  in  favor  in  Germany.  Professor  Bryan 
has  recently  been  making  some  experiments  of  his  own: 

“  For  some  time  past  I  have  obtained  results  with  a  piano- 
player  which  exhibit  conspicuous  discre|«ueies  from  what  one 
would  expect  on  the  single-variable  theory,  and  a  good  deal  of 
can*  has  lioen  exercised  in  ascertaining  that  these  effeets  an*  not 
due  to  men*  imagination.  My  experiments  have  been  so  far 
din*otod  toward  the  question  as  to  how  far  differences  of  dynami¬ 
cal  toucli  can  Ik*  made  to  produce  effects  that  can  he  noticed  by 
mi  ear  not  specially  trained  to  observe  them." 

Such  differences  IVob^ssor  Bryan  has  liecn  able  to  produce  by 
arrangements  of  weights  and  levers  that  he  di’scribes  in  detail, 
and  even  the  untrained  could  plainly  hear  them.  The  human 
linger,  of  course,  must  lie  able  to  produce  far  inon*  delicate  grada¬ 
tions  of  pressure — something  that  has  hail  too  little  attention: 

"  In  this  country  little  attention  is  paid  to  pianoforte  touch, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  use  of  boxed-up  pianos  covered  with 
jangling  ornaments,  when  sufficient  volume  of  sound  has  to  be 
obtained  by  violently  hammering  the  keys  and  bobbing  down  the 
pedals  through  harmonics  and  discords.  Moreover,  the  average 
pianoforte  pupil  has  too  much  to  do  with  learning  execution  to 


trouble  about  '  touch. ’  and  very  few  professionals  produce 
variations  in  the  quality  of  their  notes  at  all  approaching  the 
possible  maximum.  It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  to  And  wide¬ 
spread  belief  in  the  single- variable  theory.  At  the  same  time. 
I  do  not  consider  it  possible  to  overlook  the  numerous  results  of 
independent  observation  which  are  inconsistent  with  that 
theory. 

“It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
player-piano  will  lead  to  increased  interest  in  the  more  scientific 
aspects  of  piano-playing. 

“The  explanation  of  the  acoustical  effect*  produced  by  the 
modern  pianoforte  is  probably  a  dynamical  problem  of  consider¬ 
able  complexity,  depending  on  a  numlxr  of  causes,  many  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  neglected.  It  is  imi>ortant  that  not 
only  should  attention  lx*  directed  to  any  investigations  Injuring 
on  the  matter  which  have  commonly  been  overlooked,  but  that 
further  experiments  should  be  carried  on  with  the  object  of  better 
localizing  the  apparent  discrepancy  which  exists  l>etw«*en  theory 
and  observation.*' 

Professor  Bryan’s  experiments  would  seem  to  indicate,  first, 
that  improvements  in  mechanical  piano-players  will  enable 
them  to  approximate  human  touch  even  nioro  closely  thun  ut 
present;  and  secondly,  that  the  touch  of  a  skilled  pianist  will 
never  be  precisely  imitated  by  mechanical  means. 


STARVE  THE  SCAVENGERS 

IT1I1N  THE  MEMORY  of  most  of  us,  the  house-fly 
was  commended  as  a  domestic  scavenger,  lie  is 
now  in  IkuI  odor,  ami  not  only  the  Ay.  but  other  so- 
ealled  scavengers  an*  eoming  under  the  ban  of  science,  one  by 
one.  as  lM*arers  of  disease.  The  latest  is  the  cockroach,  which 
is  believed  by  some  physicians  to  Ik*  a  cauoer-carricr.  Now  that 
we  have  decided  not  to  encourage  these  “scavengers”  any 
lotig«T.  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  rid  ourselves  of  them,  says  an 
editorial  writer  in  American  Mr  Hein*  (New  York.  May),  simply 
by  ceasing  to  feed  them,  so  that  they  will  starve  to  death.  The 
kitchen  or  cellar  that  contains  food  for  cockroaches  will  In*  in¬ 
fested  with  them.  The  remedy  is  not  to  poison  the  insects,  but 
to  starve  them  out.  We  read : 

“Cockroaches  a*  carriers  of  cancer  arc  receiving  considerable 
attention  in  Europe.  According  to  The  Lannl  of  February  8. 1013. 
two  investigators  conceived  the  idea  independently,  and  tho  the 
facta  presented  an*  not  conclusive,  they  are  auflleient  to  warrant 
an  investigation  of  those  dirty  little  scavengers.  Indeed,  we  am 
now  so  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  disease  Iwing  oarri»*d  by  the 
animals  which  feed  on  the  garbage  and  dirt  we  collect,  or  on  the 
tissues  of  unclean  persons,  that  there  is  nothing  startling  in  the 
view  that  cockroaches  an*  also  biologic  as  well  as  mechanical 
carriers.  I)r.  W.  Mclvill-Duvison.  of  England,  has  asserted  that 
the  cause  of  cancer  is  an  alga,  which  is  also  found  in  the  liowels 
of  cockroaches  of  several  varieties.  Tho  the  evidence  is  declared 
inconclturive.it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  Smith  and  Townsend, 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  hnve  isolates!  a  vegetable 
parasite  which  they  believe  to  Ik*  the  cause  of  plant  cancer. 
The  ease  with  which  insect*  may  carry  the  disease  from  plant 
to  plant  msv  also  explain  somo  of  the  facts.  Now  comes 
I*rofc*sor  Fibiger.of  Copenhagen,  who.  by  press  reports,  has  found 
a  worm  in  the  domestic  rat.  the  larval  stage  being  passed  in  the 
intestines  of  the  e*M*kroach.  and  that  the  worm  causes  a  can¬ 
cerous  tumor  in  the  rat.  He  merely  suggests  a  similar  origin 
for  human  cancer.  Tlu-**e  *|>eculation*  arc  of  course  based  on 
the  unproved  hypothesis  that  cancer  is  a  germ  disease,  tho  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  dietetic  or  at  least  a  metal *>lio  toxemia.  Wo 
mention  them  merely  as  a  text  for  a  short  sermon  on  tho  possible 
dangers  of  all  our  ‘vermin '  or  scavengers.  All  these  animals  are 
semidom«*stieated  through  the  survival  of  those  wild  ones  fittest 
to  live  on  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  our  table.  As  they  are 
house  animals,  their  evolution  has  occurred  in  the  short  period 
since  man  has  had  house*,  but  in  this  short  jieriod  they  have 
developed  the  treasonable  habit  of  carrying  enemies  to  us.  and 
the  sentence  of  extermination  is  inevitable.  The  house-rat  has 
long  been  under  the  ban.  so  have  the  house-fly,  house-mosquito, 
house-mouse,  the  louse,  and  flea.  I’erhaps  the  English  sjiarrow. 
another  messmate,  will  soon  In*  detected  in  some  unhygienic 
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deviltry.  The  snraum  iie  This.  !fa«vUaM»  is  o«r»Wming  (hat 
we  must  live  in  «»fih  u  <(lean  way  that  *-e  have  oo  need  for  self- 
appointed  animal  swvonger*  like  Oriental  dogs,  buzzards.  rats, 
and  cookroaebe*.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  crusade  to  kill 
these  animals  off.  They  will  starve  to  death  if  we  atop  feeding 
them.  The  mu  aim  has  a 'dirty  hark  yard  or  o*4tar  is  a  public 
enemy.  That  k.  the  sphere-  of  puhhe  sanitary  authority  must 
be  extended  to  our  homes.  A  house  ran  not  he  considered  a 
ca-Stle  safe  from  uMrusion  .if  it  harUsw  pultlie  eneaura  and  out¬ 
laws.  The  t-rm  of  slnuDlimw  is  her*',  and  wo  betide  him  who  still 
lives  in  Oriontal  filth  and  medieval  narelcsaucss." 


AN  ILLUSION  ABOUT  ANTS 

THB  COM1IOK  fiTOHT  of  several  ants  tagging  at  the 
same  object  i«£«iiKxall>  takeu  to  be  a  united  effort  to  get 
it  to  th«r  nest_  The  assertions  of  a  Freu.-h  ealomologUt. 
Mr.  Cornet*,  that  far  from  helping  one  another  in  sueb  a  case,  the 
ants  ore  really  hindering  unr  another.  k  therefore  of  great  interest, 
especially  os  ho  support*  it  with  good  evidence.  His  proof 
rests  on  an  observation  of  his  own  that  before  setting  out  to 
draff  an  object  an  ant  always  turas  it  aruund.  somewhat,  appa¬ 
rently,  a*  a  dog  turns  ansojul  Wore  he  lies  down.  When  an  ant 
grasps  an  object  that  a  Mluw  ant  is  carrying,  it  thus  trim  to 
.effect  the  preliminary  rotation,  which  it  must  do  before  exerting 
a  straight  pull;  and  brace  there  k  opposition,  not  mutual  aid. 
Wo  road  in  Cosmos  (Park.  May  13): 

"  It  is  generally  asserted,  on  the  testimony  of  observers  of  the 
•custom*  of  ants,  and  by  a  common  tendency  toward  reasoning 
by  analogy,  that  when  two  or  three  ants  are  at  work  on  an 
■ubfMt.  such  as  a  seed,  they  associate  their  efforts,  and  aid  each 
oilier,  Mime  pushing  the  object  and  other*  pulling  it.  os  intelligent 
und  interested  workmen  would  do.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  arguments  in  favor  of  the  high  degree  of  evolution  of 
tiie  'social  instinct'  among  ants.  Now.  according  to  Mr. 
Coring/.  .  .  .  there  in  no  mutual  aid  amoug  ants;  it  is  an  illusion. 
Here  is  an  ant  dragging  a  long  stem;  a  companion  from  tho 
same  west  has  hold  of  the  other  end.  The  transportation  is 
not  e floated  well  at  all.  The  object  is  drawn  hither  and  thither, 
and  i*  is  only  when  the  axes  of  the  Isidies  of  the  two  ant*  are 
placed  is  the  direction  of  the  nest  that  the  object  make*  good 
progress.  There  is  thus  no  manifestation  of  mutual  aid.  for  the 
movement  of  the  object  toward  the  nmt  take*  plan-  bettor  and 
more  rapidly  when  the  first  ant  works  all  alone.  It  may  here 
lie  objected  that  in  the  case  when*  two  ants  meet,  they  do  not 
help  each  oilier,  hut  rather  strive  for  the  possession  of  the 
object;  hut  thaJ  the  case  is  very  different  when  several  ants  are 
working  together.  Then  they  understand  or  know  instinctively 
that  it  is  more  useful  «o  associate  than  to  fight.  Mr.  Cornet* 
almas,  however,  that  even  in  this  ease  there  is  no  mutual  aid. 
The  way  in  which  the  ants  behave  is  very  curious;  but  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  we  must  recall  a  fact  previously  noted  by  Cornet*  about 
the  orientation  of  ant*. 

"An  exploring  ant.  leaving  the  nest  in  a  certain  direction, 
having  found  food,  turn*  on  itself  like  a  compass-nccdR.  in  such 
a  way  as  to  replace  the  axis  of  its  body  in  the  direction  of  its 
nest,  and  then  only  does  it  begin  to  draw  the  object  along, 
turning  it  around  and  walking  backward.  When  the  ant  is 
gently  carried  on  a  support  to  another  point,  it  act*  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  lieen  done,  and  turns  and  move*  away  in  a  direction 
that  would  have  been  the  proper  one  if  it  had  not  been  moved, 
but  which  now  taken  it  away  from  the  neat. 

“An  ant  thus  does  not  move  toward  its  goal,  but  in  a  certain 
direction  in  space.  When  it  finds  an  object,  before  dragging  it. 
the  ant  begins  by  turning  around.  An  experiment  of  Mr.  Cornet* 
is  very  significant  in  this  regard.  He  offers  to  an  ant  a  bit  of 
dry  cheese  sharpened  to  a  point;  the  ant  grasp*  the  point,  turns 
the  object  around,  and  drag*  it  easily  and  swiftly  toward  the 
nest.  This  occurs  in  occupied  territory*  where  numerous  ants 
arc  looking  about,  here  and  there-.  These  come  by  chance  in 
contact  with  the  object,  and  finally  there  are  three  ant*  attached 
to  the  right  side  of  the  morsel  three  to  the  left,  and  one  hauling 
at  the  point.  The  object  continue*  to  move  toward  the  nest, 
but  much  more  slowly.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  no  united 
effort,  and  that  each  of  the  ants  is  working  on  its  own  account, 
seeking  to  turn  tho  object  around.  The  Made  of  a  penknife 
is  allowed  to  full  suddenly  on  tho  right-hand  ant*,  which  let  go 
at  once;  fbc  object  immediately  turns  in  the  direction  of  the 


hands  of  a  watch.  The  left-hand  ants  are  removed ;  the  object 
rapidly  turns  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  all  the  lateral  ants 
are  forced  to  let  go.  tho  object  is  quickly  drawn  along  by  tho  ant 
at  the  point,  as  it  waa  before  the  arrival  of  his  alleged  helpers. 
But  the  most  curious  thing  happens  when  all  the  ants  on  both 
sid«  are  left  and  the  one  at  the  point  lets  go;  the  movement 
of  the  object  slops  altogether!  Consequently,  this  ant  alone 
must  have  been  doing  useful  work,  for  it  exerted  a  tractive  force; 
the  others  only  hindered  by  their  efforts  to  turn  the  object 

around,  which  defeated  one  another . 

"It  is  thus  proved  that  in  the  transportation  of  objects  by 
ant*  there  is  no  mutual  aid,  but  only  here  and  there  fortuitous 
coincidences  of  purely  individual  acta." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  OLD  RUBBER  > 

A  SATIRICAL  EXPERT  define*  ruhher-manufoeturo  aa 
the  art  of  making  an  elastic  gum  with  the  least  posiiihio 
amount  of  genuine  caoutchouc,  lienee  the  division 
of  rubber  article*  into  classes,  of  which  the  best  is  bad.  And 
hence,  according  to  William  K.  Main,  who  writ*-*  on  tho  subject 
in  the  Recur  Seienltfigue  (Paris.  May  3),  the  foot  that  old  rubber 
fetches  all  sort*  of  prices,  defending  on  the  percentage  of  real 
gum  that  it  contain*.  There-  i*  an  active  market  for  old  rubber 
articles.  Mr.  Main  tells  us;  and  he  who  sells  in  it  may  learn  for 
the  first  time  some  interesting  fact*.  For  instance,  the  pneu¬ 
matic  tire*  that  came  *o  high  because  they  were-  "pure  Para" 
may  turn  out  to  contain  only  20  per  cent,  of  that  article,  and  *o 
fetch  little  in  the  second-hand  market.  The  balance.  Mr.  Main 
■ay*,  is  likely  to  contain  about  40  jier  rent,  of  textile  fabric,  20 
of  talc,  magnmia.  and  baryta,  and  17  of  sulfur.  This  may  lie 
nearly  all  removed  by  proper  treatment,  mechanical  and  chemi¬ 
cal.  Say*  Mr.  Main: 

"The  eaoutchouc  thus  obtained  is  not  completely  regenerated, 
to  toll  the  truth.  It  may.  by  taking  the  precaution  to  use  no 
cast-off  rubber  but  that  of  g«x»d  quality,  lie  rolled  into  sheets  by 
adding  some  oil  to  soften  it.  It  may  l*e  used  in  cheap  mixt 
rubbers  to  make  laboratory  corks  or  washer*  for  I  he  joints  of 
pipe*.  Rut  rubber  of  good  quality  can  never  Ik-  recovered  in 
this  way.  Then-  remains,  in  fact,  in  the  partially  purified  gum, 
not  only  a  notable  quantity  of  mineral  mat  Nr.  which  would  Iki 
only  a  small  inconvenience,  but.  what  is  much  more-  serious,  a 
large  quantity  of  combined  sulfur,  which  prevents  the  rubber 
from  sticking  to  ittfclf.  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  alwolutcly  indispensable, 
to  really  recover  the  old  gum.  to  remove  the  sulfur,  which  is  an 
extremely  difficult  operation." 

Altho  hundreds  of  patents  for  thus  “devulcanixing"  caout¬ 
chouc  have  bean  taken  out.  none  of  them  has  perfectly  solved 
the  problem.  Mr.  Main  says  that  no  one  yet  knows  exactly  in 
what  vulcanization  consists;  nay.  more — no  one  know  *  precisely 
what  india-rubber  itself  is;  at  least,  what  is  its  "degree  of 
polymerization " — a  chemical  term  that  Mr.  Main  translates  by 
the  word  “nerve."  This  nerve  may  Ik*  lost  by  simply  dissolving 
the  rubber -a  process  that  alters  its  chemical  composition  in 
no  respect.  No  wonder  that  the  substance  is  hardly  itself  again 
after  so  much  maltreatment,  physical  and  chemical.  Some 
inventors  try  to  art  on  the  sulfur  with  alkalies  or  with  pulverized 
metal*:  other*  dissolve  it  with  hydrocarbons  of  various  kind*. 
In  our  own  country,  where-  the  "regeneration"  of  old  rubber  is 
carried  on  widely,  various  processes  are  used,  most  of  them  secret: 

"In  the  United  States,  the  birthplace  of  the  new  industry, 
there-  are-  several  factories  where  •regenerated  rubber'  is  made  in 
large  quantities.  The  manufacturers  of  that  country  buy  over 
old  rubber  and  sell  it  hack  to  us  made  over.  At  present  there 
exist  in  Europe  only  three  or  four  factories  of  any  ini|xirtance, 
and  the  numerous  attempts  to  install  processes  more  or  less  pro¬ 
tected  by  intents  generally  end  in  bankruptcy.  Naturally,  wo 
do  not  know-  precisely  how  the  Americans  devulcanize  their 
waste  rubber;  so  far.  tho  methods  are  mostly  kept  secret.  In 
general,  it  seems  that  textile  fibers  and  sulfur  are  eliminated 
with  alkalies,  which  injure  the  gum  less  than  acids." — Transla¬ 
tion  made  for  The  Ltterart  Digest. 


Letters  and  Art 


COLOR  MUSIC 


ANEW  ART,  having  “the  same  kind  of  emotional  and 
stimulative  power  that  music  possesses,  tho  appealing 
to  another  sense,"  makes  its  bow  under  the  name  of 
color  music,  or  the  art  of  mobile  color.  It  deals  "solely  with 
color  for  its  own  sake,  as  music  deals  with  sound."  thereby 
opening  up  “a  new  world  of  beauty  and  interest  as  yet.  to  a 
great  extent,  unexplored."  Its  inventor,  Mr.  A.  Wallace 
Rimington,  professor  of  tine  arts  at  Queen's  College.  London,  ha* 
not  only  written  a  book — "Color  Music"  (Stokes) — expounding 
the  theories  underlying  this  art,  but  lias  given  demonstrations 
with  a  curious  instrument  which 
he  calls  a  color  organ,  and  on 
which  ho  composes  symphonies 
and  sonata*  in  colored  lights. 

Othnr  students  of  music  in  the 
past,  imprest  by  certain  anal¬ 
ogies  tietwocn  sound  and  color, 
have  foreseen  and  predicted  some 
such  development;  but  it  re¬ 
mained  for  Mr.  Rimington.  ap¬ 
parently.  to  do  tho  first  actual 
piotH*er  work.  After  years  of  ex¬ 
periment  he  has  constructed  his 
color  organ  and  other  allied  in¬ 
struments,  all  of  which  he  re¬ 
gards  as  merely  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  In  tin*  preface  to 
his  IxHik  he  expn<sscs  the  hope 
that  others  will  "Improve  the 
forms  and  powers  of  those,  and 
build  upon  tho  foundations  I 
have  laid."  There  is  no  reason, 
ho  argues,  why  a  great  color  art 
analogous  to  the  art  of  music 
should  not  be  developed.  The 
fact  that  color  has  hitherto 
played  u  secondary  part  in  the 
arts  into  which  it  enters  he  ex¬ 
plains  by  saying  that  while  a  reed 
or  n  conch-shell  is  "easily  con¬ 
verted  into  a  means  for  producing 
music,  it  is  a  far  more  difficult 
matter  to  devise  an  instrument 

suitable  for  the  production  of  color,  and  for  placing  it  under  the 
control  of  au  executant." 

True,  some  artists,  like  Whistler,  have  called  their  paintings 
."harmonies,”  and  "symphonies."  but  the  colors  have  been 
subservient  to  the  subjects  of  the  picture,  and  the  "harmony" 
or  "symphony"  has  been  fixt  and  unaltered.  "At  most  it  is  a 
chord  or  two  of  color,  or  a  single  color-phrase." 

Color  music,  on  the  other  hand,  "gives  us  what  the  finest 
impressionist  or  expressionist — even  Turner  and  the  greatest 
artists — can  never  give."  The  new  art.  moreover,  "has  the 
power  of  appealing  to  the  emotions  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
difficult  for  those  to  realize  who  have  never  seen  it."  More 
than  this,  color  music,  argues  its  inventor,  will  correct  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  modern  civilization  toward  a  loss  of  the  color  sense, 
thereby  reacting  on  the  other  arts.  For  example: 

"If  the  painter  had  a  more  sensitive  eye  for  color,  his  pictures 


would  be  better;  the  architect,  with  his  color  faculty  increased, 
would  deal  with  color  to  more  artistic  purpose  in  his  buildings; 
the  craftsman  would  produce  better  color  patterns  in  his  fabrics, 
his  wall-papers,  his  combinations  of  decorative  tints,  his  enamels, 
or  his  glass.  If  there  were  better  and  more  harmonious  eolor  in 
all  the  arts,  the  world  would  at  least  have  gained  something. 
Here,  then,  apart  from  its  possible  artistic  and  emotional  value, 
per  $e.  is  a  practical  side  to  a  pure  color  art  and  an  object  for  its 
existence," 

Few  realize  the  similarity  between  sound  and  eolor.  Roth 
are  vibratory  in  origin,  but  while  in  Mr.  Rimington's  eolor  organ 

the  color  octave  of  the  spectrum 
is  made  to  correspond  with  the 
octave  in  our  musical  scale,  ho  is 
careful  to  explain  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  far  tho  analogy  holds 
good  "is  relatively  not  of  very 
much  importance'."  And  us  there 
are  discords  in  music,  so  then'  are 
discords  in  oolor,  as  we  ore  often 
painfully  reminded  in  every-day 
observation. 

Now  for  the  organ.  When  you 
enter  Mr.  Rimington's  English 
studio  you  see  at  one  end  of  it  a 
curious  instrument  with  a  key¬ 
board  and  stops,  while  at  the 
other  end  is  a  white  *on«en,  hung 
in  folds  to  give  greater  depth  and 
life  to  the  colors  playing  upon  it. 
What  happen*  when  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  played  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Rimington: 

"Imagine  n  darkened  concert 
room.  At  one  end  there  is  a  large 
screen  of  white  drapery  in  folds, 
surrounded  with  black  and  framed 
by  two  bands  of  pure  white  light. 
Upon  this  we  will  suppose,  as  an 
example  of  a  simple  oolor  com¬ 
position,  (that,  there  appears  the 
faintest  possible  flush  of  rose 
color,  which  very  gradually  fades 
away  while  we  are  enjoying  it* 
purity  and  subtlety  of  tint,  and 
we  return  to  darkness.  Then, 
with  an  interval,  it  is  repeated  in  three  successive  phases,  the 
last  of  which  is  stronger  and  more  prolonged. 

"While  it  is  still  lingering  upon  the  screen,  a  rapid  series  of 
touches  of  pale  lavender  notes  of  color  begin  to  flit  across  it. 
gradually  strengthening  into  deep  violet.  This  again  becomes 
shot  with  amethyst,  and  afterward,  changing  gradually  into  a 
broken  tint  of  ruby,  gives  a  return  to  the  wanner  tones  of  the 
opening  passage. 

"A  delicate  primrose  now  appears,  and  with  little  mns  and 
flushes  of  pulsation  leads  through  several  passages  of  indescriba¬ 
ble  cinnamon  eolor  to  deep  topaz.  Then  suddenly  interweavings 
of  strange  green  and  peacock  blue,  with  now  and  then  a  touch  of 
pure  white,  make  us  seem  to  feel  the  tremulousness  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  on  a  breezy  day.  and  as  the  color  deepens  there  are 
harmonies  of  violet  and  blue  green  which  recall  its  waves  under  a 
Tramontana  sky.  More  and  more  powerful  they  grow,  and  the 
eye  revels  in  the  depth  and  magnificence  of  the  eolor  os  the 
executant  strikes  chord  after  chord  among  the  bass  notes  of  the 
instrument. 

■'Then  suddenly  the  screen  is  again  dark  and  there  is  only  a 
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rhythmic  and  echoing  beat  of  the  dying  color  upon  it.  At  last 
this  disappears  also,  and  there  is  another  silent  pause,  then  one 
hesitating  tint  of  faded  rose  as  at  the  opening  of  the  composition. 

"Upon  this  follows  a  stronger  return  of  the  color,  and  as  the 
screen  once  more  begins  to  glow  with  note  after  note  of  red  and 
scarlet,  we  are  prepared  for  the  rapid  crescendo  which  Anally 
leads  up  to  a  series  of  staccato  and  forte  chords  of  pure  crimson 
which  almost  startle  us  with  the  force  of  their  color  before  they 
dio  away  into  blackness." 

This,  says  Mr.  Kimiugton,  is  an  extremely  simple  example, 
“but  it  may  suffice  to  show 
the  kind  of  effect  produced  by 

mi  '.inudnriird  form  of  mobile 
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OLD  PLAYS  FOR  NEW 


YEARS  FROM  XOW,  remarks  Charles  Damton  in  the 
New  York  Evening  World,  New  York  thoatorgoers  will 
probably  speak  of  the  season  just  closed  as  “the  year  of 
theatrical  revivals";  and  he  runs  over  the  list  of  the  season’s 
productions,  pausing  at  the  familiar  names  of  such  old  favorites 
as  “Liberty  Hall."  “Rosodale,"  “Arizona,"  “The  Amazons," 
"  Divoryons."  and  those  comie-opera  classics  revived  by  the 

(Jilbcrt  and  Sullivan  Comio- 
^  Opera  Company.  Alto¬ 
gether.  says  the  New  York 
Hrvittr,  the  city  this  s.-nsmi 
witness'd 


a  dozeu  special 
revivals  of  former  successes, 
not  including  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  Sot  hern  und  Mar- 
lowo  and  Annie  Russell  in 
Shakespearian  and  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  repertoire.”  And  while 
the  New  York  Tribune  thinks 
that  “  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn”  from  this  epidemic 
of  revivals,  tho  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Argonaut  and  one  of 
Now  York’s  loading  mana¬ 
gers  arc  at  one  in  attributing 
it  to  a  dearth  of  available 
now  plays.  Thus  in  The 
Argonaut  wo  road: 

“A  little  while  ago  it  was 
assorted  lioth  humorously 
and  seriously  that  every  liody 

There 


“The  amount  or  pleasure 
und  interest  derived  from 
oolor  compositions  varies  im¬ 
mensely  with  individuals. 

An  interesting  instaucu  of 
this  was  the  case  of  a  well- 
known  London  doctor,  who 
told  the  author,  uftcr  first 

seeing*  recital  of  color-music, 

that  he  was  absolutely  unap¬ 
preciative  of  any  form  of 
‘sound-musio.’  that  it  was. 
in  fact,  a  pain  to  him.  ami 
that  he  had  always  detested 
it;  •hut,’  he  said,  ’from  the 
moment  that  I  first  saw  a  display  of  mobile  color,  I  realized 
what  I  had  missed  all  my  life  through  my  inability  to  appreciate 
music.  11  opened  up  a  new  world  of  sensations  to  me  and 
gavo  me  the  greatest  mental  pleasure  I  have  ever  experienced.’ 
This  elearly  shows  that  to  some  persons  mobile  color  would, 
or  d«>ee.  fill  the  place  which  music  can  not  occupy  in  their 
lives. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  some, 
tho  they  would  hardly  own  it.  color  of  any  kind  ia  more  or  less 
unpleasant,  and  they  would  prefer  to  live  in  a  monotonic  world. 
One  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  a  great  varioty  of  opinions 
with  regard  to  any  such  art  as  that  of  mobile  color.  The 
majority  of  people  will  probably  derive  a  moderate  but  in¬ 
creasing  pleasure  from  it. 

“There  are  many  to  whom  it  at  once  provides  a  surpassingly 
interesting  souree  of  enjoyment  and  education,  and  some  to 
whom,  like  my  medical  friend,  it  will  open  up  an  entirely  new- 
world  of  sensations;  and  there  are  others,  again,  to  whom  it  will 
be  supremely  distasteful.  It  is  well  to  recognize  this  to  avoid 
disappointment,  and  be  prepared  for  very  divergent  expressions 
of  opinion  about  it. 

"S)>oaking  broadly,  it  appeals  most  to  those  who  have  had  an 
artistic  training  into  which  color  has  entered,  and  it  is  less  at¬ 
tractive  to  those  whoso  interests  center  in  music.  This  is  not 
what  the  author  personally  expected.  He  imagined  that  the 
connection  with  music  being  so  close  on  some  points,  those  who 
would  take  the  greatest  interest  in  mobile  color  w*ould  be  musi¬ 
cians;  but.  with  some  striking  exceptions  among  distinguished 
musicians,  tho  musical  world,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  come  into 
contact  with  color-music,  has  been  at  first  inclined  to  see  points 
of  divergence  rather  than  those  of  analogy  and  to  look  upon 
tho  art  as  a  possible  rival.  A  similar  attitude  is  often  adopted 
toward  any  new  departure  in  science  or  art.  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  resenting  it;  it  merely  makes  the  cooperation  of  those 
among  musicians  who  are  able  to  take  a  sympathetic  view  and 
welcome  the  endeavor  to  open  up  new  fields  of  investigation 
all  tho  more  valuable.” 


A  COLOK-MUSIG  “  AUDITOKIUM.- 
-If  the  while  drapery  la  hun*  In  folds  Uuuad  of  bring  tightly  atmrhrd. 
the  effects  of  mlor  upon  It  are  more  Intcrntlng  barmuae  they  have  more 
’quality’  In  them:  and mihatanow  -1th  a  certain  amount  of  texture,  like 
white  vrlvrt.  are  better  than  absolutely  smooth  one*.  Tha  amen  may  alao 
be  modified  by  layera  of  white  eorxU  at  a  little  distance  from  It.  hung  verti¬ 
cally,  and  this  given  a  remarkable  rreolutlnn  of  the  compound  lint*.  '  * 


was  writing  a  play 
was  probably  some  evidence 
for  the  charge,  but  it  could 
not  be  found  in  tho  present 
condition  of  theatricals  in 
New  York.  It  stands  to  reason  that  somo  good  suggestions 
would  he  found  in.  nay.  a  hundred  thousand  efforts,  oven  if  thu 
readers  for  theater  manager*  an*  as  dense*  and  unappreciative  us 
they  are  said  to  bo.  Nevertheless,  then*  are  no  new  plays  to  1h> 
had.  If  then*  were,  why  would  the  managers  bo  taking  long 
chance*  reviving  moth-eaten,  hopokwsly  out-of-fashion  dramas!’ 
It  costs  just  as  much  to  put  on  an  old  play  as  a  new  one. 
Should  it  be  suoceuful  it  would  mean  a  run  of  hut  a  month  or 
so  at  the  most.  A  new  play  that  make*  a  hit  has  not  merely 
probabilities,  but  certainties.  Now  plays  are  uot  to  be  had. 
There  is  no  other  explanation." 

Turning  to  the  managerial  view  of  tho  situation,  wo  find  Mr. 
William  A.  Brady  discoursing  in  the  following  vein  to  the  New 
York  Evening  WorUT i  dramatic  critic: 

“Without  doubt  the  revival  of  old  plays  is  being  very  much 
overdone  this  year.  Tho  result  is  that  the  public  has  lost  its 
taste  for  the  play  of  ancient  flavor.  But  let  mo  say  this  before  I 
forget  it:  If  the  present  style  of  playwriting  continues  for  a  year 
or  two  longer,  the  only  hopeof  the  theater  will  be  in  the  revival. . . . 
Authors  are  responsible  for  revivals.  When  a  manager  can  get 
nothing  but  rot  from  the  modern  author,  why  shouldn’t  he  turn 
to  the  old  dramatist?  Here's  another  thing.  Managers  started 
making 'rerivals  too  soon  this  year.  They  should  have  waiti-d 
till  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  had  closed. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  audiences  that  patronize  Broad¬ 
way  revivals  come  from  the  opera-house . 

“After  all,  the  rerival  is  a  poor  proposition  for  a  manager, 
because  New  York  is  the  only  city  in  the  country  that  will  accept 
it.  Take  it  to  Schenectady,  for  example,  and  tho  public  will 
merely  say. 'Huh;  I've  seen  that  play !'  It  doesn't  matter  who  is 
in  the  east.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think  the  rerival  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  theater,  for  it  serves  at  least  to  teach  the  public  that 
the  drama  is  steadily  moving  forward.” 

A  point  specially  brought  home  to  old  theatergoers  by  the 
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DOES  CARICATURE  BLAZE  THE  PATH 

TO  FAME? 

IT  IS  OFTEN  remarked  that  a  staLwmaa  ran  not  Ik*  eun>- 
sidcred  famous  until  the  caricaturist  has  chosen  him  tut  & 
shining  mark.  But  is  the  converse  of  the  proposition  tmue* 
Does  the  caricaturist  help  to  make  fame,  even  when  his  xha/ta 
are  Karl**!  with  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitahleneu?  That 
is  the  interesting  paradox  suggest**!  by  Eduard  Fuchs  in  a  paper 
on  Wagner  contributed  to  the  lUuUnrlr  Z 'thing  (Berlin,  May  15) 
under  the  title  "Caricature  as  u  Path- breaker." 

Did  the  ax  of  caricature  blaw>  the  path  for  the  artistic  m union 
of  Richard  Wagner?  Mr.  F'uchs  admit*  that  such  u  view  would 
have  been  considered  rank  blasphemy  by  the  devotod  army  of 
disciples  and  colleague*  who  tailored  in  the  vineyard  with  tho 
master  himself.  HU  apostle*  saw  in  the  caricaturist*  who  fol- 
lom«*d  on  liis  trail  only  dogs  of  n>ali<*c,  yelping  and  l*urkiug  even 
at  that  which  was  most  sublime  and  beautiful.  Even  to-duy. 


AN  ENGLISH  CARICATURE  OF  WAGNER.  BY  PAUSTIN. 
IN  •FIGARO."  LONDON.  1874. 


turned  to  witnea*  this  revival,  utterly  bewildered  by  it*  recep¬ 
tion.  "  Haa  tho  whole  world  gouo  topsyturvy?"  aaks  the  per¬ 
plexed  ghost.  "Are  the  human  emotions  reversed?  Do  people 
now  laugh  when  they  used  to  cry.  and  cry  when  they  used  to 
laugh?  Doesn’t  heroism  thrill  any  more,  doesn't  villainy  aroum 
indignation — what  has  the  human  race  come  to  since  I  paa«ed 
away?"  And  Mr.  Baker  explains  to  him  that  human  nature  U 
just  what  it  always  was.  but  that  the  formulas  for  evoking  its 
emotions  on  the  stage  have  changed.  Among  other  tilings.  "  the 
aside  and  the  soliloquy  have  passed  away,  and  it  really  seems 
funny  to  us  that  they  ever  existed.”  To  which  the  shade  re¬ 
plica  understanding!}-: 

"Ah.  I  understand  why  they  laughed  when  they  should  have 
eried.  and  why  they  cried  when  they  should  have  laughed; 
styles  of  drama  have  chang'd — like  clothe*;  it  is  a  matter  of 
form.” 


"No  producer  of  opera  would  think  of  omitting  the  name  of 
the  librettist  from  the  printed  operatic  program.  A  song  is  a 
drama  in  brief,  and  there  is  just  as  much  reason  why  the  poet's 
name  should  be  given  on  a  program  on  which  the  song  appears 
as  why  the  composer's  should  appear.  One  occasionally  finds 


he  says,  there  are  numerous  Wagner  enthusiasts  who  would  at 
best  bestow  a  pitying  smile  on  those  who  hold  the  view  that  the 
Wagner  caricatures  largely  paved  the  way  for  the  acceptance 
of  his  mission. 


revival  of  such  a  play  as  Lester  Wallack’s  "  Rosedale.”  which  was 
first  produced  fifty  years  ago.  is  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  theatrical  conventions.  As  The  Argonaut  remarks,  "There  are 
many  theatergoers  of  to-day — now  in  the  sere  and  yellow  stage 
— who  remeraher  the  thrills  of  its  romance,  the  picturesqueness 
of  its  gipsy  camp  and  its  red-coated  guards,  and  the  suspense  of 
its  climax.”  But  where  the  earlier  audiences  thrilled  or  wept, 
the  modern  audiences  smiled.  Mr.  Colgate  Baker,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Hrvieic,  imagines  the  shade  of  Lester  Wallack,  re¬ 


port*  names  on  programs,  bnt  instances  rf  it  are  rare.  1 1  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  make* custom  of  printing  it  in  parentheses 
directly  after  the  name  of  the  song  and  retaining  the  composer's 
name  in  the  usual  place. 

"The  present  oinissioa  of  the  poet's  name  is  presumably  due 
to  the  fact  that  songs  are  regarded  as  an  affair  of  the  musical  and 
not  of  the  literary  turid.  While  in  a  sense  this  is  true,  it  is 
alight  justification  for  omitting  the  name  of.  the  composer's  co- 
artist  in  the  making  at  the  song.  Not  only  would  a  change  of 
the  present  custom  do  justice  to  the  port,  but  it  would  also  servo 
to  give  information  which  is  often  desired  by  pemms  in  the 
audience. 

"This  is  something  worth  while  for  singers  to  consider  in 
sending  copy  of  their  programs  to  the  printer." 


SLIGHTED  POETS — A  protest  is  registered  by  Muiical 
Amrrifn  (New  York)  against  the  prevailing  custom  of  printing 
only  the  names  of  the  composers  on  song  programs  and  omitting 
those  of  the  poet*.  When  we  consider  to  what  an  extent  the 
nut.1  of  song  composers  is  dependent  upon  the  race  of  poets,  says 
this  paper,  the  custom  "seems  a  little  unjust."  And  it  con¬ 
tinues: 


AN  AUSTRIAN  CARICATURE  OP  WAGNER.  BY  KARL 

KMC.  1874. 

••  By  the  din  and  ulltUvof  his  campaign  In  Balreuili  ho  dlslrncu 
(be  attention  of  Europe  even  from  tho  Turks  and  Sen  Ians." 
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That  the  cartoon*  helped,  however,  ho  hold*  entirely  true,  these  unusual  elements  which  it  seizes  and  illuminates,  aud  this 
altho  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  most  of  them  appearing  process  must  he  constantly  repeated,  since  the  opposition  roused 
during  Wagner's  life  wore  umpired  by  cheap  ridicule,  and  sadly  by  his  propaganda  was  naturally  enormous.  Mr.  Fuchs  eon- 
few  by  regard  or  admiration  for  this  new-born  giant:  tinues: 


It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  in  this  way  the  entire 

intellectual  physiognomy 
— _  _  of  Richard  Wagner,  ©very 

side  of  his  artistic  program 
of  reform,  became  illumi- 
V.  nated  by  the  sharpest  light 

of  the  wideat  publicity. 

"There  was  at  that  time 
no  comic  paper  in  the 
^  .A  world  which  did  not  con- 

tA  ®  cent  itself 


more  or  loss 
with  Wagner.  Besides 
these,  countless  caricatures 
of  hint  and  his  musie  ap¬ 
peared  as  loose  sheets, 
parodies,  satirical  com¬ 
mentaries,  etc. 

"This,  to  be  sure,  was 
done  in  a  very  distorts! 
manner.  But  it  is  just 
this  distortion,  as  we  have 
said,  which  made  his  pe¬ 
culiar  quality  jump  at  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world." 

Mr.  Fuehs illustrates  this 
specifically  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  clever  cartoon  of 
the  gifted  artist  Andrtf  (Jill, 
which  up|>eared  as  t  he  title- 
page  of  the  French  peri¬ 
odical  I'EcUpte,  on  April 
18.  1809. 

"The  entrance  of  the 
human  ear  (or  the  ear  of 
humanity)  is  too  small  to 
receive  the  vast  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  Wagnerian 
music.  This  entrance, 
therefore,  must  lie  en¬ 
larged,  and  Andrtf  dill, 
that  man  of  genius,  i>or- 
trays  Richard  Wagner 
working  with  fanatic  energy  at  the  task  of  chiseling  the  human 
car  anew,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  take  in  the  whole  fulness  of 
his  new  music. 

"This  is  a  rare  and  precious  example  of  the  humor  of  the 
grotesque  and  an  exceedingly  clover  intellectual  conception. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  characterization  of  the  Wagnerian  musie  as 
simple  as  it  is  convincing.  Hence  it  must  he  perceived  by  even 
the  narrowest  of  minds. 

"It  must  not  lie  overlooked,  also,  that  such  a  picture,  as  is 
true  of  caricatures  in  general,  is  ’enjoyed’  by  vastly  wider  circles 
than  are  reached  by  the  majority  of  articles  written  for  or  against 
the  composer.  And  thu  tptU *  popularization." 

Moreover,  as  Mr.  Fuchs  observes,  Wagner  turned  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  his  ideas  of  reform.  He  wished  to  serve  the  people 
in  its  entirety,  and  not  merely  to  provide  new  pleasures  for  a  few 
exclusive  circles.  Therefore  it  was  of  prime  importance  to  him 
to  be  made  known  to  the  masses.  And  this  service  was  uncon¬ 
ditionally  performed  by  caricature. 

"Caricature  had  a  similar  popularizing  effect  even  in  the 
distorted  views  of  Wagner's  most  intimate  private  life  which 
were  exposed  to  the  glare  of  day — as  when  his  relations  with 
women  were  mocked,  or  when  the  public  made  merry  over  his 
love  of  personal  adornment  upon  the  malicious  publication 
of  his  letters  to  his  Vienna  ‘beautifier’  IPulzmaeherin]." 

Mr.  Fuchs  closes  his  article  w'ith  the  pregnant  thought  that 
it  is  the  turnon  element  in  great  men  which  knits  us  to  them 
with  mystic  bonds,  since  it  proves  our  own  kinship  with  them. 


persona  ana  great  move¬ 
ment*.  'Tis  said,  ami  truly 
said,  '  Ridicule  kilU'  But 
does  it  kill  ever  and  al¬ 
ways?  No!  Half  things 
and  sham  things,  yes; 
whole  things  and  true 
things,  no. 

“  lx»rd  Shaftesbury  said 
once:  'Ridicule  can  make 
nothing  contemptible  un¬ 
less  it  is  really  contempti¬ 
ble!  What  is  Iteautifu!  is 
like  gold,  which  takes  on 
new  slum  and  shimmer 
beneath  the  hammer.' 

This  is  the  indis|>cn*ahlc 
corollary  of  the  words 
•Ridicule  kills.'  And  for 
tin*  reason  even  the  Wag¬ 
ner  caricature*,  instirn  t 
with  hostile  spirit,  have 
done  no  little  to  build  for 
Wagner  bis  road  into  the 
future. 

"Nothing  popularizes  a 
person  or  a  cause  so  great¬ 
ly  and  so  np<>cdily  as  cari¬ 
cature.  It  has  an  effect 
upon  the  beholder  liecauso 
it  underscores  and  hence 
emphasizes  thut  which  is 
different  and  therefore  ettenUal  in  things.  This  is  its  essence  and 
its  secret." 


A  FRENCH  CARICATURE  OK  WAQNER.  BY  ANDRfi  GILL.  IN 

-L-ECLIPME."  ISOM. 


In  this  way,  according  to  Mr.  Fuchs,  the  distinctive  and 
characteristic  features  of  a  thing  are  made  to  grave  themselves 
deep  in  the  consciousness  and  imagination  of  humanity.  And 
the  more  a  thing  possesses  of  what  is  thus  distinctive,  the  more 
it  naturally  tempts  the  art  of  caricature.  And  the  more  strong 
its  contrast  is  to  the  orthodox,  the  more  rich  and  manifold  will  be 
the  forms  taken  by  caricature.  This  law  Mr.  Fuchs  finds  espe¬ 
cially  operative  in  Wagner  because  of  his  artistic  universality,  a 
quality  which  in  his  case  "made  everything  in  him  peculiarly 
individual,  as  he  was  instinctively  opposed  to  the  traditional." 
Pursuing  the  same  idea  further: 

"Certainly  he  was  also,  like  all  geniuses,  only  a  fulfiller  of  the 
necessities  of  historic  evolution.  A  thousand  reads  led  to  him. 
His  coming  and  his  mission  were  a  historic  mutt.  No  phenome¬ 
non  stands  isolated  in  the  frame  of  time  and  circumstance,  and 
neither  does  Richard  Wagner. 

“But  just  l>ccause  the  trend  and  tendency  of  the  time  was 
fulfilled  in  him,  as  it  was  in  other  ways  in  other  times  in  a 
Luther,  a  DQrer.  a  Rembrandt,  a  Beethoven,  a  Goethe,  or  a 
Schiller,  there  was  concentrated  in  him  also  that  which  was 
different  and  distinctive  in  contrast  to  that  which  should  be  con¬ 
quered  and  superseded  by  his  work.  And  it  was  just  this  dif¬ 
ferent  and  distinctive  element  which  caricature  caused  to  be 
recognized." 


This  is  because  by  the  very  laws  inherent  in  caricature  it  is  — Trantlaliont  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Religion  and  Social  Service 


THINGS  THE  SALVATION  ARMY  IS  DOING 


Salvation  Army  Maternity  Home  in  Chicago,  we  read  in  the 


HE  PITTING  MEMORIALS  to  General  William 
Booth,  in  the  shape  of  a  million-dollar  training-school 
for  officers  in  New  York  and  a  chain  of  hotels  for  working¬ 
men  across  the  country,  attiact  the  attention  uf  editorial  ob¬ 
servers  not  only  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but 
to  its  development  along  the  lines  of  social  service.  In  the  view 
of  The  Province  (Vancouver,  B.  C.),  “no  religious  movement  of 
modern  times  ever  swept  around  the  globe  with  such  phenomenal 
strides  as  has  the  Salvation  Army  within  the  last  half  century." 
The  Province  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "in  the  recent  census 
statistics  it  stood  second  in  the  list  of  those  religious  bodies  whose 
growth  numerically  has  been  greatest,”  aud  reminds  us  that  there 
is  hardly  a  corner  of  the  knowu  world  where  the  Army's  flag 
is  not  unfurled  and  where  iu  drum-beat  does  not  "arouse  the 
martial  spirit  of  its  soldiery."  For  all  that,  the  Army,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  older  religious  denominations,  has  felt  the  effect 
of  modern  conditions  and  "has  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
old-timo  strcnuosity  and  success  along  the  line  of  the  personal 
salvation  of  inon,"  so  that,  altho 

“the  same  program  is  carried  out  in  this  direction  as  of  yore, 
the  stormy  days  when  the  battle  was  severe  and  the  triumphs 
of  grace  correspondingly  glorious  have  waned  perceptibly.  Not 
that  the  Army  does  not  still  see  souls  saved  at  its  altars — many 
are  still  bom  into  the  Kingdom  through  its  efforts.  But  the 
changed  conditions  have  altered  somewhat  the  current  of  the 
Army's  endeavors.  Now.  instead  of  merely  seeking  the  personal 
salvation  of  men,  as  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  history, 
a  wonderfully  diversified  ministry  for  the  varied  needs  of  human¬ 
ity  has  sprung  up  by  a  natural  course  of  development." 

A  feature  of  this  diversified  ministry*  "has  just  come  to  light." 
in  the  words  of  the  New  York  World,  which  finds,  "after  all  the 
antivice  crusades  in  Chicago,  that  the  rescue  and  maternity 
homo  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  that  city  has  been  receiving  about 
1,000  unfortunate  girls  every  year  and  making  no  noise  about  it, 
having  neither  a  brass  band,  a  legislative  inquiry,  nor  a  board  of 
society  patrons.”  Such  methods  of  work,  says  The  Enterprise 
(Beaumont,  Texas),  show  "the  difference  between  salvation  and 
society,  saving  and  sensation-seeking,  saving  and  slumming." 
while  the  members  of  the  legislative  committee  investigating  the 


Chicago  Tribune,  "exprest  satisfaction  with  the  showing,  declar¬ 
ing  the  Salvation  Army  methods  were  almost  ideal.”  Tho 
institution  accepts  no  girl  or  woman  unless  she  promises  to 
keep  and  care  for  her  child.  The  Tribune  says,  and  it  explains  tho 
conduct  of  the  home  in  this  statement  of  Miss  Anna  L.  Haustin, 
the  matron: 

"The  great  majority  of  the  mothers  are  unmarried,  but  they 
love  their  babies  as  well  as  those  women  who  have  no  stigma 
attached  to  them.  Some  of  our  |>atienta  ore  of  the  red-light 
districts,  and  their  mother-love  and  the  responsibility  of  nour¬ 
ishing  the  tiny  life  often  make  better  women  of  them.  When  a 
girl  is  strong  enough  to  work  we  find  her  employment.  We  keep 
track  of  her  as  much  as  possible.  If  she  loses  her  position  wo 
try  to  find  her  another. 

"There  are  1.000  girls  a  year  at  our  homes,  and  it  is  hard  to 
keep  track  of  all  of  thorn.  Some,  who  are  of  foreign  birth, 
return  to  Europe.  Some  become  wives  aud  others  drift  again 
into  wayward  lives.  We  requin*  no  money,  the  girls  do  not  have 
to  work  bard,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  anything,  except 
possibly  light  sewing,  for  three  weeks  before  tho  child  is  born. 
There  is  a  nominal  fee  of  *25.  however,  and  some  of  the  patient* 
pay  it.  Those  who  can  not  pay  are  just  as  well  treated  as  tho 
other*." 

Another  form  of  enterprise  for  social  regeneration,  supported 
by  the  Salvation  Army,  is  the  fresh-air  camp  for  adults  and 
children  and  tho  farm  homo  for  waifs.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  boys  and  girls  on  a  dairy  farm  at  Spring  Volley,  N.  Y., 
we  are  informed  by  the  Now  York  Evening  World,  which  records 
an  interview  with  Adjutant  Underwood,  in  charge,  who  say* 
the  whole  purpose  of  tho  country  home  is  "to  give  tho  boys  and 
girls  a  chance  and  to  prepare  them  for  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  more  people  the  Army  can  send  to  tho  forms  tho  more  it  is 
doing  for  tho  public  good."  That  tho  public  appreciates  tho  work 
of  the  Army  is  ovidcnced  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Oifford  on  tho 
fresh-air  camp  at  Canton,  Mam.,  which  appears  in  tho  Army’s 
official  organ.  The  War  Cry.  The  township  committee  at  first 
refused  to  vote  an  appropriation  extending  tho  water-supply 
to  tho  camp.  This  was  before  they  "had  oorno  to  know  our 
work,"  Colonel  Gifford  relates,  "but  this  year  the  appropriation 
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to  givo  us  water  was  voted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Wo 
wish  you  could  have  heard  those  speeches.”  the  Colonel  con¬ 
tinues,  ‘'Catholic  and  Protestant,  professional  man  and  farmer, 
each  adding  his  tribute  to  the  work  wo  aro  doing.” 


THE  TURKS  NOT  "FANATICS" 

HE  CHARGE  frequently  made  that  the  Turks  aro 
fanatica  and  that  thoir  religion  hinder*  them  from 
accepting  European  civilization  ia  challenged  and  de¬ 
nied  emphatically  by  Ahmed  Jovdot  Effendi  in  tho  Ikdam,  a 
Constantinople  newspaper  of  which  ho  is  tho  editor.  ”  Europeans 
are  particularly  fond  of  making  this  charge,”  he  saya,  and  aaaurea 
u*  that  neither  are  tho  Turks  fanatica  nor  ia  their  backwardness 
due  to  fanaticism.  Furthermore,  ho  adda,  "our  enemies,”  mean¬ 
ing  tho  Europeans,  "declare  that  the  Christian  peoples  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  are  crusht  under  Moslem  fanaticism.”  But 
this  is  not  true,  he  maintains,  and  the  religious  plaint  is  all  a 
subterfuge  of  statecraft,  because — 

"Our  onemioe,  knowing  tho  strength  of  religious  fading  in 
Europe,  especially  in  England,  and  wishing  to  partition  our 
oountry,  throw  into  the  arena  the  Christian  m.  Mohammedan 
problem  in  order  to  cool  tho  regard  of  those  states  that  are  in¬ 
clined  to  favor  us.  The  roligious  motive  is  a  pretense.  When 
asked  about  tho  atrocities  against  tho  property,  tho  lifo.  the 
honor  of  Moslems  in  tho  late  war.  they  say:  '  W*  don't  know.’ 
But  tho  European  world,  official  and  unofficial,  does  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  the  truth  about  those  acts.  'But  the  Turks  are 
Moslems — in  fact,  it  is  their  punishment.’  they  say.  The  reason 
of  the  charge  against  us  is  found  simply  in  tho  fact  that  as  a 
people  we  are  strangers,  outsiders  to  the  European  world  of 
science  and  culture.  Our  lacks  havo  cost  us  dear.  For  tho  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  wo  havo  reaped  no  moral  advantage  from 
Europe.  Before  that,  after  the  Crimean  War,  it  was  different. 
Then  all  doors  in  Europe  were  open  to  us.  It  was  not  the  re¬ 
ligious  fanaticism  of  the  Turks  that  kept  them  from  profiting 
from  this.  It  is  claimed  that  European  civilization  is  a  result 
of  Christianity,  therefore  the  door  of  this  civilization  is  dosed  to 
Moslems,  who  aro  held  by  their  religion  on  a  lower  plane.” 

Thus  fanaticism  would  seem  rather  the  reproach  of  the 
European,  according  to  this  writer,  who  describes  the  European 
view  as  "ever  unfriendly  to  Moslems."  and  believes  the  Moslems 
"have  the  right  to  recoil  from  a  civilization  of  such  a  temper.” 
This,  then,  is  the  actual  hindrance  to  the  Turks’  welcome  of 
existing  European  civilization,  for,  he  avers: 

"Our  roligion  is  not  a  hindrance  to  our  attaining  a  high  plane 
of  civilization  in  science,  in  art,  in  philosophy,  as  history  dearly 


proves.  Regrettable  events  have  taken  place  among  us  in  tho 
name  of  religion.  What  does  European  history  not  reveal  of 
war  and  massacre  and  rapine  in  the  name  of  religion!  Yet  we 
do  not  blame  the  religion  of  the  Christ  for  all  this.  Jesus,  'the 
Exalted,'  Mver  hurt  a  hair  of  any  man’s  head,  and  hia  religion 
never  permitted  such  barbarities. " 

But  this  Turkish  oditor  would  not  have  us  think  that  ho  is 
wholly  excusing  the  Moslems  for  "lagging  behind  in  tho  race  of 
dvilization,  the  benefits  of  which  are  before  their  eyes."  altho 
he  reminds  us  that  there  was  a  time  when  they  V  were  kooping 
pace  with  Europe  or  setting  a  bettor  pooe,"  but — 

"Now  their  ignorance  handicaps  them  in  the  contest,  and 
Europe  is.  in  my  opinion,  largely  to  blame.  By  what  right  do 
Christian  governments  deny  to  their  Mussulman  subjoots  an 
equal  share  in  what  they  proudly  claim  as  the  fruits  of  Christian 
dvilization?  Why  do  they  wish  them  to  remain  in  ignoranoo?" 

Nevertheless,  ho  does  not  sit  repining  over  tho  possible 
answer  to  his  question,  but  in  tho  next  breath  proclaims: 

"A  truce  to  all  complaining.  Wo  shall  try  to  gird  oureolvos 
in  manly  fashion  to  faoo  our  future  with  oourage,  and  prove  our¬ 
selves  worthy  of  our  bettor  past,  and  of  tho  plaoe  left  us  in 
the  world.”—  Tranalalion  made  Jot  The  Litkkahy  Digest. 


AWAKENING  OF  THE  BRAHMINS 

THE  BRAHMINS  OF  INDIA,  whose  conservatism  is  as 
proverbial  as  the  leopard's  inability  to  change  its 
spots,  have  suddenly  resolved  to  renounce  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  progress.  This  surprizing  and  momentous  decision  was 
recently  reached  by  a  convention  of  1.000  delegates  representing 
the  Brahmin  priesthood,  which  assembled  in  solemn  conclave  at 
Amritsar — the  scoond  largest  city  of  the  Punjab — to  ponder  over 
the  present  condition  of  the  keepers  of  the  Hindu  conscience 
and  to  devise  means  to  improve  that  condition.  This  con¬ 
ference  passed  unanimously  a  number  of  remarkable  resolutions, 
some  of  which  laid  violent  hands  on  venerable  Brahmin  customs 
and  superstitions  accepted  by  some  217,000.000  human  beings. 
We  quote  the  most  progressive  of  these  resolutions  as  printed  in 
the  Lahore  Tribune: 

"In  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  .  .  .  the  Brahmins  should 
earn  their  livelihood  as  far  as  passible  by  independent  means 
(and  not  depend  upon  charity). 

"...This  Conference  enjoins  on  all  Brahmins  that  they 
should  consider  it  their  first  duty  to  obtain  education. 

"...  This  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present-day  sub- 
castes  among  Brahmins  are  not  found  in  the  Sha*tras  (Hindu 
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Scriptures  I ;  therefore  leaving  aside  such  distinction  of  sub¬ 
castes,  all  Brahmins  should  intermarry  among  themselves  .  .  . 
(paying)  due  regard  to  gotra*  and  jximw  (consanguinity). 

"In  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  much  money  is  wasted  on 
marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  which  should  he  prevented. 
It  is  therefor**  urged  upon  all  Brahmins  to  put  an  end  to  such 
unnecessary  wasteful  expenses. 

•'This  Conference  enjoins  on  all  Brahmins  to  help  and  protect 
tin*  helpless  Brahmin  widows  and  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  Brahmin  hoys,  and  to 
open  *1  shram*  (dormitories)  for  Brahmin  ridyarthi*  (students). 

"This  Conference  resolves  that  ancient  Sanskrit  books  should 
In*  collected  and  preserved  and  that  biographies  of  our  risAw 
(sages)  and  saints  should  be  written  and  collected. 

"This  Conference  requests  our  benign  Government  that  Brah¬ 
mins  may  be  freely  admitted  in  His  Majesty's  military  service.” 

The  President,  in  his  concluding  speech,  urged  that  each 
Brahmin  should  maintain  at  least  one  cow  in  his  house,  and  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  opening  dairies  which  would 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  maintenance  of  cows  and  the  supply 
of  good,  pun*  milk,  and  ghee  (clarified  butter).  He  also  urged 
that  education  and  purity  of  heart  were  and  should  he  the  chief 
traits  of  Brahmins,  and  that  tho  they  may  earn  their  liveli¬ 
hood  by  agriculture,  service,  and  trade,  still  they  must  strive  to 
maintain  their  high  moral  charaetcr  and  purity  of  mind  while* 
performing  their  8  has  trie  (religious)  duties,  and  be  truthful  and 
honest  in  all  their  dealings. 


WHY  THE  RURAL  CHURCH  DECAYS 

OW  TO  RESUSCITATE  the  decadent  country  church 
is  a  problem  which  persistently  demands  solution  from 
the  religious  leaders  of  the  country.  The  decay  of 
rural  life  in  America  is  acknowledged  by  the  St.  I.oui*  Chrialian- 
h'naiigrlft  (Christian)  to  impose  serious  responsibilities  upon 
the  Church  in  genera!  as  well  as  on  our  statesmen,  ami  the 
religious  press  arc  Toeing  this  condition  of  things  with  words  of 
warning  and  counsel.  How  terrible  the  situation  is  may  he 
judged  from  the  statement  that  "fully  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
churches  in  small  town*,  villages,  and  the  open  country  are  dead 
or  dying."  As  these  places  of  worship,  districts,  or  parishes 
nro  not  endowed  as  they  would  lie  in  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land.  the  minister  looks  for  his  support  to  the  people,  and  if  tho 
people  an-  |»oor  and  can  scarcely  support  themsrlves  and  their 
fumilics.  how  can  they  support  a  minister  and  his  family?  In 
agricultural  districts  the  prevailing  poverty  is  put  down  to  had 
farming,  and  some  authorities  tell  the  preacher  that  he  must 
preach  the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture,  just  as  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  ministers  preached  "On  the  Advantages 
of  Stallfccding."  taking  occasion  from  the  gospel  of  the  day's 
mention  of  a  manger.  In  this  connection  Rev.  D.  F.  Steffens, 
writing  in  The  CAristian  Herald  (undenominational.  New  York), 
treats  of  the  theory  that  a  minister  should  as  a  preparation  take 
a  two  years’  course  in  an  agricultural  college,  for  "some  rural 
pastors  would  double  their  efficiency"  by  so  doing,  "the  Add 
for  the  country  church  being  coextensive  with  that  of  the  new 
agriculture  and  country  life."  Mr.  Steffens  pointedly  asks: 

“Is  the  study  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  to  replace  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  history  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  theology?  Is  a  knowledge  of 
bacteriology  to  be  considered  of  greater  importance  for  the  coun¬ 
try  minister  than  a  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek? 
Shall  he  learn  to  fight  insect-pests  and  plant-disease*  rather  than 
to  light  sin  and  the  forces  of  moral  evil?  Shall  the  country  min¬ 
ister  concern  himself  with  the  answer  to  the  question.  ‘What 
shall  we  eat.  what  shall  we  drink,  wherewithal  shnll  we  be 
clothed?’  rather  than  with  the  answer  to  that  other  question: 
'  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'  Of  course,  nobody  would  serious¬ 
ly  entertain  or  defend  such  a  proposition.  But  in  the  fare  of 
this  present  discussion  on  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  Church 


and  its  ministry  in  this  country-life  movement,  which  seems  to 
include  everything  from  killing  potato-bugs  to  the  science  of 
eugenics,  a  former  country  parson  may  Ik*  pardoned  for  unking 
himself  how  it  is  all  to  be  accomplished  and  what  the  result  il 
likely  to  bo." 

Beside*,  he  says,  these  generalizes  who  talk  about  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  the  country  church  forget  thut  the  city  church  is  just  as 
badly  off.  "With  regard  to  religion,  the  social  organization  of 
the  city."  he  declares,  “stauds  as  much  iu  need  of  transforma¬ 
tion  a*  in  the  open  country."  A  Quaker  paper.  7'Ae  American 
Pnend  (Richmond.  Indiana),  puts  the  blame  for  the  degeneration 
of  social  and  religious  life  in  the  country  entirely  on  the  church, 
and  we  read  of  this  decadence  and  its  remedy: 

"It  is  evident  that  the  country  church  is  not  the  effective 
agency  in  the  community  that  it  might  lie  and  ought  to  he.  1 1 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  general  development.  The  appeal  of 
the  city  has  been  so  strong  and  has  offered  so  many  advantages 
over  the  country  life  that  it  has  been  and  is  the  ambition  of  young 
men  and  women  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  city.  This  migra¬ 
tion  has  weakened  the  country,  and  made  il  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  an  undesirable  place  iu  which  to  live  and  make  a  success 
in  life." 

With  a  somewhat  more  definite  view  of  the  question  Her¬ 
man  N.  Morse,  writing  in  The  Continent  (Presbyterian,  Chicago), 
on  "How  Rural  Poverty  Hurts  the  Church,"  gives  tho  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  details: 

"In  the  final  analysis  the  prosperity  of  the  church  depend* 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  community  iu  which  it  is  located.  In 
all  the  State  of  Ohio  there  was  hardly  found  a  strong,  flourish¬ 
ing  church  in  a  poor  and  permanently  impoverished  community. 
Where  agriculture  has  suffered  most  the  churches  also  have 
suffered  most,  and  throughout  the  State  the  health  of  the  country 
church  varied  uniformly  according  to  the  degree  of  agricultural 
prosperity. 

"Through  certain  whole  areas  of  poor  fanning  land  the  churches 
have  almost  died  out.  That  is  to  say.  those  churches  which 
require  a  high  standard  of  living  havo  died  out.  Such  churches 
do  not  take  root  in  thin  soil,  lien*  are  to  be  found  certain  |>oor 
men's  denominations,  newer  sects  with  a  gospel  surcharged  with 
•motion.  Such  sects  often  flourish  where  the  land  is  sterile.  Yet 
as  with  most  shallow-soil  growths,  there  is  no  assurance  of  p**r- 
manence  here,  and  theso  denominations  have  the  same  difficulty 
that  the  older  denominations  experienced  in  building  and  main¬ 
taining  permanent  churches." 

He  cite*  the  testimony  of  a  pastor  of  Vinton  County.  Ohio, 
who  had  worked  there  as  teacher  and  preacher  for  a  number  of 
years  and  tells  us: 

"Recently,  when  Vinton  county  posscst  the  unenviable  record 
of  being  the  only  county  in  the  State  without  a  mile  oT  hard  road, 
a  strip  of  pike  had  been  built  and  topped  with  limestone.  In  the 
summer  the  traffic  crush t  this  limestone  to  a  fine  dust  and  the 
wind  blew  it  out  over  the  barren  clay  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Shortly  after  the  road  was  lined  with  a  good  stand  of  sweet  clover. 
Where  sweet  clover  will  grow  alfalfa  will  grow,  and  the  country 
which  can  grow  alfalfa  need  not  be  poor." 

This  had  its  effect  on  the  preacher's  mind,  as  we  see  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

"After  describing  the  effects  of  lime  upon  that  noil  where 
sheep  sorrel  in  the  fields  showed  that  the  land  was  sour,  this 
pastor  summed  up  hi*  |s>*ition  by  saying  that  in  the  future  he 
w*ould  preach  both  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gosjiel  of 
limi-stone  not  the  one  less,  but  the  other  more.  For  he  was 
assured  that  unless  the  farmers  accepted  his  gospel  of  limestone, 
which  meant  for  them  prosperity,  his  gos|M*l  of  Jesus  Christ 
would  fail  «*f  its  full  effect  among  them  and  their  churches  would 
continue  to  languish." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Morse  is  quite  optimistic  about  the  church 
in  the  country,  and  the  country  through  the  Church,  wherever 
"religion,  wholesome  neigh  bo  rlincsa,  education,  better  agricul¬ 
ture.  and  all  the  necessary  siwial  improvements  have  been  made 
parts  of  one  program  and  of  one  task." 


JAMES  II/S  DAUGHTER  QUEEN  MARY 


Mandars.  Mary  f.  Life  of  Mary.  Erl  acres 
and  queen  of  England.  8vo.  pp.  386.  N*w 
York:  lluflMd  A  Co.  31  n*t. 

Mary  II.  ww  I  he  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterward  James  II.  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  had  secretly  married  Anne 
Hyde,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  the  gossip  caused  by  the  palpable 
effects  of  that  marring*'  before  Mary  was 
born  caused  many  tongues  to  wag.  says 
Pepys  in  his  Diary.  That  she  was  actually 
married  was  surmised  by  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  who  said  that  her  mother's 
treatment  of  her  proved  it.  "A  concealed 
respect  (however  suppreat)  showed  it¬ 
self  so  plainly  in  the  looks,  voiw,  and 
manner  wherewith  her  mother  carved  to 
her.  and  offered  her  of  every  dish,  showed 
that  it  must  Is*  so."  And  so  it  was. 

We  And  in  the  diary  of  the  princess  in 
her  sixteenth  year  the  entry:  "I  was  born 
the  1 2th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  HW7,  at  Cranbourne  Didgc,  near 
Windsor,  in  Berkshire,  and  lived  in  my  own 
country  until  I  was  twelve  years  old.  having 
in  that  time  seen  the  ruin  both  of  Church 
ami  State  ami  the  rnurthcring  of  my  king." 
The  date  thus  given  in  Old  Style  for  Pepys 
in  his  Diary  dated  April  30.  1002.  notes 
that  "The  Duchess  of  York  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  girl,  at  which  I  And  nobody 
pleased."  The  fact  of  it  was  Clarendon 
was  a  lawyer  and  people  thought  him  no 
match  for  a  scion  of  the  royal  house. 

Mary  grew  up  to  exhibit  a  winning, 
nllho  somewhat  sentimental  nature,  but 
she  was  not  beautiful.  The  delightful 
retailer  of  «*eial  tittle-tattle,  the  inimitable 
Pepys.  declares,  "She  was  a  plain  woman 
and  like  her  mother,  my  lady  Chancellor.” 
In  character  she  posset  all  the  Stuart 
charm,  but  united  with  a  strictness  of 
principle  very  alien  to  the  spirit  of  her 
race.  She  gave  up  her  favorite  diversion 
of  dancing  because  she  found  herself 
growing  too  fond  of  it.  and  yet  Bishop 
Burnet  nays  of  her.  "  She  carried  that  air 
of  life  and  joy  aliout  with  her  that  animated 
all  who  saw  her."  It  was  natural  there¬ 
fore  that  she  was  not  transported  on  being 
presented  to  her  cousin.  William  i*f  Orange, 
"a  short,  serious,  sickly  looking  man." 
and  when  her  father  broke  the  news  of  tho 
marriage  with  him  planned  for  her.  .she  was 
in  the  depths  of  don  pair  and  wept  all  that 
night  and  the  following  day. 

On  the  deposition  anil  flight  of  James  II. 
the  question  of  the  royal  succession  came 
up.  William  of  Orange  declared  himself 
unwilling  to  become  "usher  in  waiting 
to  his  wife,"  and  eventually  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  Protestant  William  should 
take  the  precedence  in  the  royal  title  and 
Mary  be  Queen  of  England  as  he  was 
King.  "At  their  coronation,"  writes  Mary 
in  her  diary.  "Lady  Cavendish.  Lady 
RusseU’8  daughter,  who  was  an  onlooker, 
remarks  on  the  wonderful  acclamations 
of  joy."  Thinking  possibly  of  similar 
rejoicings  which  hail  greeted  public  events 
strangely  opposed  to  each  other,  in  the 
course  of  the  prec«>ding  fifty  years,  the 
Queen  goes  on  naively  to  say  that  ‘tho 
the  acclamations  were  very  pleasing  to  me. 


yet  they  frightened  me.  too;  for  I  could 
not  but  think  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  »■ 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rabble — they 
are  such  a  strange  sort  of  people."  We 
quote  Miss  Samian*  account  of  the 
ceremonial : 

"  The  Queen's  scepter  was  carried  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  King's  by  the  Duke 
of  Rutland;  the  Queen's  crown  by  tho 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  King's  bv  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
held  the  chalice,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
the  gold  patine.  ami  tho  Bishop  of  London 
the  Bible. 

"The  tall  Queen  and  tho  tiny  King  fol¬ 
lowed;  walking  side  by  side  under  a  canopy 
held  over  them  by  tbe  Banins  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  Both  were  robed  in  crimson  velvet 
edged  with  ermine;  their  wax  effigies  in 
Westminster  Abbev  are  still  clothed  in  the 
garments,  and  hold  models  of  the  orb  and 
scepter.  The  King  wore  a  red  velvet  cap. 
while  the  Queen's  hair  was  surmounted  by 
a  gold  circle.  Difference  in  height  was  not 
the  only  contrast  between  them,  for  the 
onlookers,  who  crowded  the  balconies  and 
thronged  the  stands  erected  ou  the  route, 
said  that  ‘it  would  be  impossible  to  see  an 
uglier  King  or  a  more  beautiful  Queen.’ 
■Hook-nose’  Wis  their  nickname  for  the 
unfortunate  William,  whoso  health  was  at 
this  time  in  a  very  precarious  state,  and 
whose  sickliness  and  apathy  seem  to  have 
struck  all  those  who  came  into  contact 
with  him." 

The  Jacobite  poets  were  indignant  when 
Mary  consented  to  share  the  crown  with 
her  husband,  and  as  dynastic  successor  of 
a  Stuart  father  to  usurp  his  throne  and  wear 
a  crown  herself.  One  of  their  poems  is 
quoted  by  tbe  author  of  this  interesting 
biography: 

“  Y*t  woe—  Ikon  rrref  .coreful  C.onrefl  ikoo; 

Sh-  look  but  what  tor  monarch  did  allow. 

Bui  l  boo.  more  impk.ua.  lobbret  thy  (al  tor'a  brow.” 

While  King  William  was  abroad  fighting 
the  armies  of  IsMiis  XIV.  under  the 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  by  whom  he  bad 
been  thrice  defeated.  Queen  Mary  was 
left  to  administer  the  kingdom.  In  the 
eyes  of  some  historians  she  was  greater  as  a 
queen  and  ruler  than  as  a  woman,  yet  in 
her  letters  and  diary  she  complains  of  her 
husband's  dissatisfaction  as  follows:  "Thus 
I  entered  into  administration  which  was 
altogether  unfortunate  in  naval  matters, 
and  where**  other  yean  the  king  had 
almost  ever  approved  all  that  was  done, 
this  year  he  disapproved  almost  every¬ 
thing." 

The  cares  of  state  seem  to  have  sapped 
her  strength,  and  on  December  20.  1094. 
she  was  taken  sick.  Three  days  after¬ 
ward  symptoms  of  smallpox  appeared. 
In  Burnet’s  diary  we  read  of  the  King, 
that  he  railed  Burnet  into  his  closet  and 
"gave  free  vent  to  a  most  tender  passion; 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  tbe  Queen,  and  that 
from  being  the  happiest,  be  was  now  going 
to  be  the  misers  blest  creature  upon 
earth."  The  King  never  afterward  saw 
Elizabeth  Villkn*.  his  infatuation  for  whom 
had  been  a  cause  of  long-honic  sorrow  to 
Mary.  Before  Mary's  death,  which  took 
place  December  2J>.  ICW,  "this  sorrow 


ceased,  for  she  detached  herself  com¬ 
pletely  from  all  earthly  things." 

While  her  death  was  the  signal  for 
immoderate  grief  among  those  who  knew 
her  and  loved  her.  a  Jacobite  preacher 
took  for  his  text  in  a  sermon  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  "Go  now  see  this  curst  woman,  and 
bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter." 

While  Miss  Strickland  in  her  "lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,"  has  devoted  a 
volume  to  Mary  II.,  her  work  has  b*«en 
made  obsolete  by  improved  historical 
methods.  New  material,  of  which  Miss 
Sandars  has  had  the  advantage  in  producing 
a  memoir,  makes  a  notable  liook  which  is 
certain  to  be  much  read. 

THE  YOUNG  HENRY  VIII. 

Maiabf,  Frink  Art  bur.  The  Youth  of  Henry 

VIII.  A  Nomat**  to  fontamporancoua  letters. 
*»o.  pp.  362.  Mo* ton  and  Now  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  M 

This  volume  oonaist*  of  a  series  of 
letters,  all  in  English  and  with  modernis'd 
spelling.  Such  a  collection  relating  to  the 
early  years  of  Henry  VIII.  has  never  l>oen 
published  before  and  will  be  found  of  sin¬ 
gular  interest  I  Kit  li  to  tbe  student  and  tho 
general  reader.  Epistolary  correspond- 
ence  contains  perhaps  the  moat  unrooorved 
and  authentic  revelations  of  the  great 
figure*  of  history  which  literary  monu¬ 
ments  can  yield.  Cicero’s  letters  illus¬ 
trate  the  stormy  days  which  preceded  tho 
establishment  of  the  Empire  at  Rome  as 
no  Sallust  has  done;  Jerome’s  work  ns  the 
founder  of  Western  monarchism  is  liest 
learned  from  the  letters  ho  wrote  to  Ills 
friends  and  converts;  and  how  Eastern 
monaslieism  eamc  into  being  is  boat 
learned  from  the  exquisite  letters  of  Greg¬ 
ory  and  Basil.  The  letters  of  Cowper 
an*  the  finest  in  the  English  language  as 
illustrating  tho  sweetness,  delicacy,  and 
taste  of  a  life  spent  congenially  in  tranquil 
intercourse  with  friends  who  loved  the 
poet.  In  fact,  the  words  of  Swift  are  not 
to  bo  charged  with  exoggvrat ion  when  he 
says:  "Nothing  is  more  capable  of  giving 
a  good  account  of  history  as  letters  are, 
which  describe  actions  while  they  are 
alive  and  breathing,  while  all  other  rela¬ 
tions  are  of  actions  past  and  dead."  A 
hundred  examples  of  the  truth  contained 
in  these  words  might  be  cited  from  tho 
writing  of  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen. 

Henry  VIII.  is  generally  remembered 
by  the  ordinary  reader  as  history  describes 
him  in  his  manhood— a  selfish  nnd  sensual 
polygamist,  who  had  sunk  into  that  at¬ 
titude  toward  a  Spanish  princess  whieh 
wrung  from  Shakespeare's  Katherine  of 
Aragon,  dying  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  the 
pathetic  words: 

“  Shipwrecked  upon  a  Idnfdom  whore  no  pity. 

No  triads,  no  hope,  no  kindred  weep  for  me. 

Almost  no  crave  allowed  me.  Like  the  Illy, 

That  once  win  m litre—  of  the  Reid  and  nourish’d. 

IH  han*  my  bead  and  perish.” 

This  book  merely  gives  authentic  de¬ 
tails  of  Henry's  career  from  his  birth  in 
1491  up  to  1515,  before  he  had  set  out  on 
"the  primrose  path  of  dalliance."  Wo 
have  many  letters  relating  to  his  engage- 
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ment  with  Katherine  of  Aragon,  in  which 
wo  see  the  Tudor  money-meanness  of  his 
father  contending  with  the  craft  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  who  was  holding  back  the  promised 
dowry  of  hi*  daughter.  Then  Katherine 
ohimes  in  with  a  complaint  of  poverty  to 
her  father,  and  a  request  for  money  to 
pay  her  debts  at  the  English  court.  The 
rise  of  Woleey  is  also  sketched,  and  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  Henry’s  sister  Mary  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  is  also  referred  to  in  let¬ 
ters.  It  is  very  interesting  to  learn  from 
a  letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  how  much  the  English  monarch 
was  to  change  before  ho  became  the  most 
powerful  reformer  in  Europe.  Before 
entering  on  the  war  with  France  he  de¬ 
clared  in  this  letter  that  "the  dignity  and 
estate  of  the  Homan  Church  must  be  de¬ 
fended  ...  wo  beg  and  entreat  your  majesty 
to  undertake  the  defense  of  the  holy 
Roman  church.”  But  this  was  before 
the  days,  of  Anne  Boleyn.  His  marriage 
to  Katherine  is  thus  announced  to  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Savoy  by  the  king  himself  in  a 
letter  dated  Junu  27,  1509: 

"On  the  11th  of  this  present  month  of 
June,  the  nuptials  were  performed,  and  on 
St.  John  Baptist's  day  we  were  crowned  in 
our  Abl>oy  of  Westminster  near  the  City 
of  london,  the  place  in  which  it  has  been 
usual  to  crown  our  ancestor*  the  Kings  of 
England,  there  lieing  nreaent  all  the  great 
princes,  lords,  and  nobles  of  our  kingdom." 

At  this  time  Henry  was  *  brilliant  and 

dashing  figure  among  the  sovereign*  of 
Europe  and  was  vain  of  his  personal  gifts. 
An  instance  is  given  in  a  letter  of  Pasqual- 
ijo’s,  the  French  ambassador,  who  says: 

"The  king  came  into  our  arbor  and.  ad¬ 
dressing  me  in  French,  said :  *  Talk  with  me 
a  while.  The  King  of  France.  U  he  as  tall 
as  I  am?'  1  told  him  then*  was  little  differ¬ 
ence.  Ho  continued,  'Is  he  as  stout?'  I 
said  he  was  not,  and  he  then  enjoined, 
'What  sort  of  leg*  luu  he?’  I  replied, 
'Spare.'  Whereupon  Wo  opened  the  front 
of  I  lis  doublet  and  oloeing  nis  hand  on  hia 
thigh,  said,  'Look  here,  and  1  have  also  a 
good  calf  to  my  leg."' 

Of  Henry's  private  character  at  this 
time  Mr.  Mumby  writes  that  he  was  above 
blame  and  indeed.  "His  standard  of 
morality  bears  comparison  with  that  of 
most  of  tho  ruling  princes  of  his  timo.  It 
was  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  his  young 
rival  of  France."  He  was  "spoiled  a  little, 
perhaps,  by  flattery,  but.  oven  when  duo 
allowance  is  made  for  exaggeration,  a  splen¬ 
did  figure  of  a  man  immensely  popular." 

Katherine  is  described  in  one  of  these 
letter*  as  "not  handsome  but  having  a 
vory  beautiful  complexion,  religious  and  as 
virtuous  as  words  can  express.” 

BALKAN  HISTORY  IN  THE  MAKING 

Aihmead-Rartlrtt,  Kill..  With  the  Turk*  In 
Thrace.  IUu»«r«ird.  Cloth.  335  pp.  Now  York: 
Geo  no-  H.  Doran  Co.  |3  net 

Jamr*.  Lionel.  With  the  Conquered  Turk. 

□Juatrated.  Cloth.  313  pp.  Boston:  Small.  May¬ 
nard  Co.  J2  net. 

Warner,  Lieut.  Ilermeneilld.  With  the  Vle- 
Urloui  Bulgarian*.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  273  pp. 
»3  net. 

In  the  eagerness  of  professional  news¬ 
paper  correspondent*  to  be  not  only  first 
in  war,  but  also  first  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen,  several  histories  of  the  Bal¬ 
kan  conflict  were  hurried  through  tho  press 
long  before  tho  last  gun  was  fired  at  Adna- 
nople  or  Scutari  had  yielded  to  the  in¬ 
trepid  Montenegrins.  That  these  hastily 


published  records  in  mediae  ret  are  not 
the  final  account  of  the  stirring  event* 
which  they  describe  does  not  detract  from 
their  present  interest,  and  one  of  them, 
at  least,  that  of  lieutenant  Wagner,  the 
one  correspondent  who  succeeded  in  some 
measure  in  keeping  in  touch  with  Balkan 
events,  possesses  permanent  value  The 
extraordinary  difficulties  which  Bulgarian 
censorship  aud  Turkish  evasion  put  in  the 
way  of  the  representative*  of  the  pres* 
during  the  war  may  account  in  part  for 
the  various  discrepancies  in  their  brilliant 
descriptions  of  the  battle*.  lieutenant 
Wagner,  of  the  Vienna  Reiehtpotl  and  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  had  been  from  boyhood 
familiar  with  the  Balkan*  and  the  character 
and  history  of  their  peoples  had  been  hi* 
favorite  study. 

Through  influential  acquaintance  with 
high  officials  whose  confidence  be  had  long 
posMcst,  he  was  informed  of  the  stirring 
event*  of  the  war — at  least  from  the 
Bulgarian  point  of  view — and  proved  to 
hia  own  satisfaction  that  the  point  of 
vantage  for  the  correspondent  in  modern 
warfare  i*  not  the  battle  lino  but  the 
official  headquarters.  Evidently  in  the 
apparent  "emptiness  of  the  modern  battle¬ 
field”  the  heroic  or  romantic  epoch  of  war 
correspondence  ha*  Iiren  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  diplomacy  in  securing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  official  bulletins.  Lieutenant 
Wagner  combine*  with  the  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion*  of  the  conflicts  at  Kirk-Kilisseh, 
LukvBurgms,  and  Chatalja  a  disruasion 
of  tho  history  and  politic*  of  the  Bul¬ 
garians.  of  the  life-story  of  their  states¬ 
men.  and  of  the  event*  leading  to  the  war. 
which  i*  almost  encyclopedic  in  it*  fulness 
and  authoritativenra.  IIU  book  U  pref¬ 
aced  by  a  significant  statement  from  the 
pen  of  the  Ihvmicr  of  Bulgaria,  in  1877 
a  political  prisoner  of  the  Turks  under 
Sentence  of  death,  in  1912  declaring  war 
against  them  in  behalf  of  his  people,  a  war 
which  has  avenged  year*  of  evil  and 
driven  the  Turk  from  Europe. 

No  better  comment  could  bo  made  upon 
the  methods  of  Mr.  Ashmcad-Bartlett 
and  Mr.  IJonel  James  than  Lieutenant 
Wagner  himself  gives  in  his  chapter  upon 
the  "Experiences  of  a  War  Correspon¬ 
dent."  Their  books  are  perforce  largely 
records  of  personal  experiences  in  a  very 
limited  area  of  war.  eminently  readable, 
occasionally  brilliant  in  vivid  descriptions 
of  tho  horror*  and  hardships  of  battle*, 
but  they  cannot  present  a  composite  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  war.  Mr.  Ashmcad-Bartlett, 
of  the  l»ndon  Daily  Telegraph,  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  heaviest  fighting  at  Lule- 
Burga*.  and  hi*  impressionistic  account 
of  the  conflict  and  retreat  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  reader  when  tho  wearisome 
detail  of  his  own  difficulties  with  bad  roads, 
unreliable  automobile*,  and  dragomans, 
U  willingly  forgotten.  The  reader  is  a* 
eager  a*  the  author  to  reach  the  renter 
of  interest,  and  ha*  perhaps  less  patience 
in  being  compelled  to  force  his  way  through 
masses  of  unimportant  detail  than  had  the 
author  with  muddy  roads  and  recalcitrant 
autos.  However.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlctf* 
"story  of  the  retreat  of  the  Turk  from  tbc 
map  of  Europe”  is  ably  told  and  will  be 
profitably  read.  That  which  was  a  de¬ 
fect  in  hi*  book  “assume*  the  dimensions 
of  a  vice”  in  that  of  Mr.  Uoncl  James,  of 
the  Ix>ndon  Timet.  A  flippant  note  "  when 
men  are  dying"  offends  the  earnest  reader; 
the  puerile  device  of  nicknames  for  him¬ 


self  and  his  colleagues  is  sophomoric  and 
not  even  clever.  His  book  claims  to  bo 
merely  a  narrative  of  personal  adventure 
in  the  great  campaign  in  Thrace  and  haa 
its  value  on  that  basis. 

Excellent  maps  and  abundant  illustra¬ 
tions  increase  the  useful  and  attractive 
qualities  of  these  three  interesting  books. 
One  can  but  note  in  the  pictures  tho  con¬ 
trast  bet  wren  the  fine  bearing  and  ap¬ 
parent  military  efficiency  of  the  Balkan 
soldiers  and  the  shambling,  ragged  look 
of  the  Turks.  It  was  a  sad  a*  well  os 
a  heroie  war — costing  almost  tho  very 
lift-blood  of  a  brave  people,  who  have 
purchased,  victory  at  a  heavy*  price,  and 
sending  a  nution  which  seemed  about  to 
redeeml  it*  past  buck  into  ignominoun  re¬ 
treat.  Whatever  is  honestly  written  con¬ 
cerning  it  is  of  deep  human  interest. 

AMERICANISMS 

Thoraloa.  Blrhard  H.  An  American  ‘iloiury. 

B»ini  an  Atu-mpt  to  Illuatrato  Certain  Arearlcantama 
upon  II latorical  Principle.  2  vola..  Svo.  Londons 
Franda  4  Co.  1*12.  Pnt»,  30a. 

The  author  of  this  work  i*  a  member  of 
tho  Philadelphia  bar,  and  was  for  twenty 
year*  Professor  of  Law  in  tho  University 
of  Oregon.  He  makes  it  clear  that  ho  haa 
fixt  definite  limits  to  the  material  which  ho 
considers.  For  one  thing,  "over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  illustrative  quotations  are  half 
a  century  old.  No  attempt  has  Iteen  modo 
U>  register  the  voluminous  outpourings  of 
modern  slang." 

One  must  recognise  that  any  eollootion 
of  modern  slung  approaching  completeness 
would  have  swamped  other  material.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  ace  lira  to  contem¬ 
porary  re-cord  is  not  kept  of  slung.  lireaure 
slang  is  language  in  tho  making,  and  an 
appreciable  portion  of  it  become*  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period  standard  speech. 
Its  origin  and  development,  then,  are*  of 
interest  and  importance;  but  any  measure 
of  certainty  about  them  is  attainable  only 
when  slang  is  captured,  as  it  were,  on  tho 
wing.  Aside  from  that  part  of  it  which 
succeeds  in  makiug  a  place  for  itself  aa 
"good  English,"  slang  enter*  largely  into 
current  literature,  especially  fiction,  and 
into  the  minor  periodicals,  as  newspapers. 
It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  have  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  slang  made  while  it  is  still 
current;  then  from  this  reoord  can  bo 
culled  in  a  future  period  that  portion  which 
is  useful  in  interpreting  the  literature  or 
the  language-phenomena  of  it*  time. 

Another  element,  bulking  largely  in  tho 
daily  speech  of  any  average  community, 
especially  in  sections  removed  from  educa¬ 
tional  and  literary  influences,  is  composed 
of  provincialisms  and  vulgarisms.  There 
terms  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  By 
provincialism  is  meant  a  form  or  construc¬ 
tion  characteristic  of  a  given  region;  tho 
provincialism  may  or  may  not  be  a  vulgar¬ 
ism.  By  vulgarism  is  meant  a  form  or 
construction  violating  the  grammar  (or 
accepted  principles)  of  the  language — a 
kind  of  error  that  marks  the  speech  of  tho 
illiterate;  a  vulgarism  may  or  may  not  lie 
provincial.  The  speech  of  tho  masses  in 
any  given  region  is  always  marked  by 
provincialisms  and  vulgarisms;  from  tho 
former,  indeed,  no  speaker  is  wholly  free. 

But  the  collection  of  sporeh-poculi unties 
of  any  one  important  region  and  generation 
i*  work  enough  for  one  man.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  collection  for  a  whole  nation. 
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The  Advantage  of 

EXPANDED  METAL 
CONSTRUCTION 

should  be  known  to  all  prospective 
builders  because  it  offers  them  a  rare 
combination  of  permanency,  econ¬ 
omy  and  lifelong  satisfaction. 

Our  booklet  70S,  "  Metal  Loth  lor 
Home  Construction,"  tell*  how  you  can 
most  readily  secure  these  qualities  by  using 
KNO-BIIRN  Mculljth  for  interior  walls 
and  ceilings,  and  KNO-FUR  Metal  lath 
for  exterior  work.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

KNO-BURN 
METAL  LATH 


for  inside  use,  is  a  Hat  sheet  of  expanded 
metal  with  a  web-like  mesh.  The  plaster 
works  in,  I  A  rough  and  around  the  mesh. 
The  result  is  a  reinforced  concrete-like 
wall -the  plaster  simply  tan'i  work  loose 
or  fall  off, 

rirorsmssf  KNO-ltURS  Metal  Lath  o>»- 

r  ireproor  wt„,  j  pU„„ , <inm  „ 

•-llertlvr  lurrlrr  to  iSre  br.ii u—  ii.umpletely  pc* 
Us  Is  all  vxkkI  studdliu  and  )<••'«» 

n..rskililv  KSaBURN  Metal  1  .ath.be- 
Llurablllty  t>UM>  rlaldtty.  produns 

snw*.lh  walls  and  cnllnys  th»t  will  never  -arp, 
hm  kleor  «r*«V  TAr  >/, i«re*  inn  /  .ssh  of. 
It  Is  routed  »lth  a  special  <atb..n  paint  that 
withstands  rtist.  It  never disiotearates. 

KNO-FUR 

METAL-LATH 


(nr outside  use,  i» a  mrtiil  l.ihric  sitnil.u  to  KNO 
IS  I  *  K  N  .with  p.uallel  ribs  tint  Iv.-mie  r»into«ied 
OiiX rrls  tx-ams  alt.  r  the  pL*l?f  i«  applied.  This 
gn-atly  iu-reases  the  «trri>cti>  «*  tne  completed 
wall  It  has  the  s.mie  plaster  gripping 
that  makes  KNOBI  KN  soeHecti.e. 


rr„_A_u  Tlie  ril»  in  KStHTR  p.-vW« 
Lconomy  a  MI|I.t„llt,.  t„,  r, 


__  _  substitute  lor  furring  and  en¬ 
tirely  eliminate  tlie  need  of  sheathinu'. 
luff  pa|»r  and  weatltef  l»>aril'. 
Tnerelore.theCOslof  aeon,  lele  f 
KNO-FCR  Metal  Lath  wall  « 
less  than  that  o (  a  w«s«l  ■ 
and  In  addition  ijmit 

economy  in  upkeep  •xi*u«- 

KNO-FI  K  i'  i 
mad*  of  a  '!>*-  I 
daily  pre)*ared  nwtal  that  / 
effectually  resists  and  and  / 
rust.  It  is  extremely  rigid 
and  practically  imperish¬ 
able. 

This  Booklet  LMae!H 


J 


L 
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through  two  centuries,  must  be  the  work 
of  many  acting  in  harmony.  The  result  of 
their  labors  would  be  two  collections:  (1) 
The  current  slang,  voluminous,  much  of  it 
transitory,  but  all  suggestive  and  illumin¬ 
ative.  A  good  part  of  such  a  collection 
would  have  only  temporary  value.  (2) 
That  part  of  slang  and  of  provincial  speech 
which  has  found  a  place  in  the  more  or  less 
temporary  local  literature  of  the  region  or 
time,  and  in  the  more  or  less  permanent 
fiction  which  attempts  to  portray  the  region 
or  the  time.  Such  collections  will  be  of 
value  to  future  generations  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  life  of  the  people  who 
produced  the  literature  in  question. 

The  prescut  work  is  of  the  latter  class. 
Certain  limitations  mark  the  work  which 
must  mark  any  such  work  that  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  one  man’s  spare  time.  Adequate 
review  of  the  field  would  require  the  whole 
of  a  long  life,  because  the  material  must  l*o 
gathered  from  so  immense  a  max*.  Mr. 
Thornton's  "Index  of  Authorities."  at 
the  end  of  Volume  II,  contains  the  names 
of  af>out  eighty  periodicals  (for  the  most 
part  newspapers),  widely  distributed  in 
place  and  lime,  and  the  titles  of  at>out 
two  hundred  and  thirty  liooks.  The  hooks 
are  chiefly  novels  and  !>ooks  of  travel  and 
description.  These  of  court--  are  excellent 
sources.  We  notice  frequent  citation  from 
Thr  Conffrtiiional  ( ilnbr ,  1K33-4VI.  which 
ought  to  he  a  rich  source,  because  it  records 
the  speech  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  who.  during  those  years,  assembled 
in  Washington  and  engaged  in  rather 
voluminous  discussions.  Their  sp»*cches 
ought  to  furnish  fairly  true  samples  of 
English,  as  men  of  average  intelligence  and 
training  used  it  in  cachof  tbedistinctivesec- 
tion*  of  the  country  during  the  second  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  even 
better  measure  Thr  Congr rational  Hrtord 
would  furnish  an  abundant  source  (thanks 
to  the  patriotic  vocal  activity  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people),  for  illustration 
of  American  English  of  the  period  during 
which  it  has  been  issued.  The  needful 
thing  is  that  a  compiler  should  indicate 
clearly  the  region,  the  time,  and  the 
character  of  his  source. 

With  reference  to  the  work  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  it  must  be  recogni&d  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  material  in  it.  The 
periodicals  and  hooks  from  which  it  was 
gathered  cover  a  wide  range  of  territory 
and  time.  Hut  along  with  that  fact  it 
must  also  be  said  that  the  sources  used 
were  by  no  means  all-inclusive,  and  hence 
the  material  assembled  is  not  a  complete 
collection.  Most  of  the  periodicals  from 
which  citations  are  made  cover  each  only 
a  year  or  a  few  years.  The  materials 
gathered  from  novels  could  be  augmented; 
that  from  journals  of  travel  and  descrip¬ 
tion  is  reasonably  complete. 

Accepting  the  limitations  that  the  author 
flxt.  as  stated  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  his  words  "To  the  Reader."  anti  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  necessary  limitations  that  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  sources  imposed,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saving  that  the  task  is  well 
done.  It  was  not  an  easy  task:  in  some 
respects  it  was  impossible.  There  are 
many  so-<*alled  Americanisms  which  are* 
equally  Briticisms:  but  the  identity  is  not 
discoverable  because  the  person  making 


;  the  investigation  can  not  lx*  equally  in 
touch  with  the  literatures  (written  and  not 
'  written)  of  each  country.  Let  English 
publications  and  English  recorded  speech 
equivalent  in  amount  and  character  bo 
compared  with  American;  it  may  then  ap¬ 
pear  that  certain  expressions  thought  to 
belong  exclusively  to  one  country  belong 
to  both.  The  New  English  Dictionary, 
capacious  as  it  is.  docs  not  give  a  portrait 
I  or  map  of  English  speech  parallel  with  that 
1  gathered  from  newxpaix-rx  and  current 
novels.  That  a  word  or  a  meaning  or  a 
;  construction  is  not  noticed  in  the  N.  E.  D.t 
then,  is  not  always  evidence  that  it  is  not 
British.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  expect  one  man  to  harvest  both 
fields  in  person,  and  the  N.  E.  D.  furnishes 
a  complete  enough  vocabulary  for  signi¬ 
ficant  comparison. 

The  work  fills  about  1,000  pages,  and  in¬ 
cludes  4,000  vocabulary  terms  and  "about 
14,000  illustrative  citations."  It  is  the 
most  representative  collection  that  wo  have 
seen,  and  has  both  interest  and  value. 
We  confess  to  genuine  entertainment  as 
page  after  page  recalled  words  and  phrases, 
forms  and  nenm*.  familiar  to  lioyhood'* 
days,  hut  now  seldom  heard  or  otherwise 
brought  up;  and  so  are  not  only  of  in¬ 
terest.  but  of  distinct  value  in  that 
they  give  brief  definitions  and  ample 
illustrations  of  words  that  have  historic¬ 
al  "nicknames"  of  many  famous  men 
(as  "Little  Giant."  "Old  Hickory."  "Old 
Bullion");  of  State*  and  citizens  of  States 
(as  " Hoosier,”  "Buckeye,"  "Badger," 
"Sucker,"  "Wolvcrino,"  etc.);  of  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  factions,  organizations,  etc, 
(as  "Know-nothings,"  "Copperheads," 
"Tammany."  etc.);  and  terms  to  which 
politics  has  given  color  or  currency  (as 
"roorback."  "repeater,"  "Salt  River," 
etc.).  Sometimes  current  misconceptions 
are  ©unvoted,  as,  for  example,  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Mrs.  Bloomer  invented  or  in¬ 
troduced  the  bloomer  costume,  or  that 
O.  K.  stood  for  Jackson's  misspelling  of 
all  correct. 

MR.  TAYLOR’S  "ANCIENT  IDEALS" 

Tartar.  Bcnrr  Osborn,  inrlrnt  Ideals.  Now 

edition.  2  vob.,  Bvo.  pp.  *61430.  Now  Yorfc: 
Thr  Macmillan  Co.  14. 

A  feature  of  the  modern  mind  in  scholar¬ 
ship  is  a  passion  for  investigating  the 
literary  tod  religious  remains  not  only  of 
(’•recce  and  Rome,  but  of  the  oriental  world 
lying  to  the  for  oast  of  the  Tiber  und 
Acropolis.  It  is  comparatively  in  recent, 
times  that  the  archeological  treasures  of 
Egypt  have  been  revealed  and  described. 
Parr,  I’orson,  and  such  Gentian  scholars  as 
Johann  Voss,  and  the  Frenchman  Brunek 
knew  nothing  of  the  lore  to  the  unearthing 
of  which  the  discoveries  of  Belzoni  gave  the 
first  impetus.  A  vast  amount  of  material 
in  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  remains  has 
since  then  been  made  puhlie.  while  India 
and  China  have  yielded  to  students  of  com¬ 
parative  religion  a  rich  veiu  of  precious 
learning. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  this  second  edition  of  his 
work,  makes  the  ideals  of  humanity  center 
in  Greece.  The  background  to  Greek 
culture  was  that  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea, 
i  whose  ideals,  whenever  adopted,  were 
elevated,  broadened,  and  beautified  by  the 
Greek  mind.  Of  course,  the  subject  of 
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nosi  DiacK  magic 

Whisk! 

If  a  wishing  cap  moved  your  clothes 
closet  from  town  to  town  you  wouldn't 
need  a  “Likly''  Wardrobe  Trunk. 

But  clothe*  closets  have  a  habit  of  stay¬ 
ing  at  home.  And  a  “  Likly"  Wardrobe 
Trunk  make*  wishing  unnecessary. 

It  is  remarkably  trim  and  compact. 
You  hang  clothes  in.  They  stay  flat,  no 
matter  how  roughly  the  trunk  is  slammed 
about.  Inspect  one  of  these  trunks  at  your 
dealer's  and  you'll  realize  what  a  marked 
improvement  it  is  over 
the  plain  bos  type  ol 
f  trunk  that  makes 

r  clothes  so  crumpled 
«  at  the  journey's  end. 


(No.  Country  C.luh  Ban) 

A  »sg  called  thn  bag  "ihc  Tight  Wad's 
!»o!itr  bcvauw  I  give*  to  much  lor  ll>e  money. 

It  ■  of  hoc  Sported  ptgikin.  cmloucd 

w«h  a  walrus  gram.  Lined  with  terge.  Look  at 
Ihe  Btottfure- proof  pockrti  loctoilrt  article*.  The 
oeKa  ode  hat  three  handy  (oho  pockrti.  Thu 
bag  is  guarani  red  (or  6ve  yean.  Price  $  1 5.00. 


(No.  IW  CUt. ton.  Ban) 

TW are  two  udr*  to  ibu "likly" Gladatone 
«.  You  pack  or  unpack  either  one  without  dii- 
i-ng  the  other.  Notice  the  three  uieful  pockrti. 
Tbu  handiomr  baa  is  heavily  mnlorced 
ougbout.  Comes  in  ire  leather*.  Luting  of 
her  linen  or  leather.  Cuatanleed  (or  live 
•r*.  Have  your  dealer  show  you  one. 

kc*  12). SO  to  $37.50. 


Wwdrobe 


$35.00. 


(No.  b0*  Oxford  Bag) 

Thu  bag  is  made  ol  imported  English  oihide. 
It  u  tough,  ret  light.  We  »ew  it  over  ■  feather¬ 
weight  frame  and  line  the  bag  with  leather.  It 
has  three  (olio  pockets,  two  short  pockets,  and  a 
brejear  guarantee.  Price*  $20  00  to  $23.00. 

Thi*  ••  one  ol  the  fine  collection  of  Osloid 
Bags  shown  in  our  catalog. 


(No.  MS  Wardrobe  Trunk! 

This  wrinkle-forbidding  "  Likly  " 
Wardrobe  is  called  "The  Hercules." 
In  many  respects  it  is  even  stronger 
than  the  heavy-fisted  old  Greek 
ever  dared  to  be. 

The  foundation  box  is  basswood. 
It  is  covered  and  lined  with  vulcan¬ 
ized  hard  fibre.  Then  it  is  bound 
on  the  edges  with  extra-heavy  fibre. 
The  metal  protecting  parts  are  of 
enameled  cold  rolled  steel  of  unusual¬ 
ly  stout  design.  All  trimmings  are 
riveted  on  by  hand.  Prices  $62.50 
—$65.00.  (Add  $5.00  to  these 

prices  west  of  the  Mississippi.) 

See  one  of  these  trunks  at  your 
dealer's.  And  send  for  our  catalog, 
which  describes  over  100  other 
"Likly"  Wardrobes  —  the  widest 
range  of  wardrobe  trunks  in  the 
world.  Prices  from  $25.00  up. 


HENRY  LIKLY  &  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  peer  1388) 


I  Greek  inlellwtualisra  has  been  well  thrashed 
out  by  German  and  English  scholars.  The 
verdict  of  Jowett  sums  up  the  question 
when  he  declares  that  Greek  intellect  ualism 
has  entered  so  completely  into  the  ideals  of 


Holder  Top 
havingltidi 


modern  civilization  that  it  operates  with 
all  the  unconscious  persistence  of  a  natural 
force.  But  before  reaching  Western  Europe 
the  spirit  of  Athens  had  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of 
Rome.  Thus  it  was  carried  even  beyond 
the  Tagus,  to  Ultima  Thult.  the  British 
Isle* — and  then  beyond  Britain. 

Mr.  Taylor  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
ultimate  development  of  human  ideals  in 
Christianity.  His  work  is  characterized  by 
learning  and  broadness  of  views.  We  do 
not  think  he  has  sufficiently  emphasized 
the  conception  of  unity  embodied  in  the 
church  as  an  ideal  that  was  carried  out  for 
centuries  in  Latin  nations  through  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  papacy.  Ho 
treats  Christianity  as  a  moral  force,  altho 
history  teaches  us  that  Christian  Rome  for 
centuries  was  the  corner-stone  of  authority 
and  the  bond  of  unity  in  politics  among 
contending  nations. 

Let  us  point  out  what  we  consider  a  more 
serious  omission  in  this  admirable  work. 
Cesar  and  Tacitus  have  described  more  or 
loss  fully  a  race  of  people,  living  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Central  Europe  whose 
character  and  instincts,  the  tendency  of 
whose  customs,  have  become  prominent 
factors  in  tho  character  of  those  nations 
which  at  this  moment  are  hading  powirs 
of  the  world.  Wo  refer  to  branches  of  the 
Toutonio  race,  including  Germany  and 
England.  Tho  Xiebelungon  Lied  and  the 


g  Just  five  quick  turns  X 
f  sharpens  any  new  pencil  X 
—one  turn  to  resharpen  1 
thereafter.  Thousands  of 
offices  have  this  positive,  never 
failing  Boston  service  todav. 
Prove  it  in  your  own  office  under 
ihesc  tests. 

The  Boston —  the  only  pencil 
tointrr  with  twin  milling  cutter. 

u  bnifredae — a  combined  millinc 


■nit  shape  of  pencil  or 
(im.or.lly  when  pen- 


The  same  dependable  soap  with 
an  added  convenience.  The  top 
furnishes  a  holding  surface  that 
makes  the  stick  as  easy  of  ma¬ 
nipulation  when  its  last  available 
fraction  is  left  as  when  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  new. 

And  from  first  shave  to  last,  you 
w’ill  have  that  abundant,  creamy, 
soothing  lather  that  has  always 
distinguished  Williams'  Shaving 


rent  ihavim  rffrptifif 


Judge  for 
Yourself 


Four  forms  of  the  same 
good  quality: 

Wimiiim'  ShiavInK  Stick 


The  Mcltoti-Rhndc. 
Sectional  Bookcase, 
are  MUCH  cheaper 
than  anv.imilarca.e.. 


William*'  Shaving  Cream 

f  s f«  Tub**} 


quality  would  not  in¬ 
terest  you.  There¬ 
fore  wc  leave  it  en¬ 
tirely  to  you  todecide 
whether  their  quality 
makes  them  worthy 
of  a  place  ! 
homr*  \\>  hav 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Men's  Combination  Package 

nnlMiltlT  o(  A  lifter* I  nffiplc  of  Wi| 


good  reavon.  tor  believing  that 
lan  any  other  make,  but  »e  are 
let  you  1*>  the  fudge.  We  will 
order  with  tl»e  dlvtinct  under- 
lew  live  caws  come  up  to  your 
Vive  the  privilege  of  returning 


Addrru  The  J.  IV  William*  Co. 
Dept.  A.  (iIi<ionhury.I.nnn. 

William*' Talc  Powd 


After  »ha*  inn 


Melton-RhodesSectional  Bookcases 


i  r.nglUh  hnlMi  <«r  <>l 
id  have  recedi  ng  doors 
«nd.  They  are  made 
.  are.  wa  ter  -rubied  and 
They  are  de*lcned  on 
iwdry  "  ginger  head" 


"  Frd.MP.n-id 

ted  literature  Riving 


Melton-Rhodes  Co., Dept. 11 
Oiiim.  WaiiuB.1...  D.  C.  F.rlwy :  Crwwkar*.  K.  C. 


T  A 

,,  it  free  10 

through  y 

1** 

irritate. 

i>t»l  i  ai  is  t  ««»vi 
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IT  will  interest  those  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  new  car  this 
spring  to  know  that  this  Overland  has  a  larger  and  more  powerful  molor; 
a  longer  wheelbase;  larger  brakes;  better  and  more  complete  equipment; 
more  carefully  and  finely  constructed,  tested,  and  inspected  chassis;  a  more 
finished,  graceful  and  durable  body  design;  a  bigger  tonneau;  more  com¬ 
forts,  conveniences,  and  refinements  than  any  other  car  for  the  price  in 
the  world. 


$985 

••  H.  74 -U, 

Complete! a 
equipped 


$985 

K  V.  0.  Milo 

Com  pie  tel// 
equipped 


Utcrutiirc  on  re/ next.  Pic  use  address  Dept.  17 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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NABISCO 


Sugar  Wafers 

enrich  the  elaborate  luncheon, 
adorn  the  simplest  of  "after¬ 
noons.”  Their  goodness  and 
attractiveness  are  pleasing  alike 
to  hostess  and  guests. 

Sweetness  and  flavor  aredelight- 
fully  united  in  these  highly 
esteemed  dessert  confections. 
In  tcn-cent  tins;  also  in  twenty- 
fivc-cent  tins. 

ADORA : — A  filled  sugar  wafer— 
the  newest  of  deMcit  tweets. 
rLSTINO. — A  favorite  confeetion 
in  the  gulte  of  an  almond,  with  a 
kernel  of  almond  •flavored  (team. 
CHOCOLATE.  TOKLNS:—  A 
dessert  confection  having  a  rich 
chocolate  coating. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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UClK*  roll 


I  %  tt.-het.  rarkt.  #t«».  Mnr  at  r«nn 

Lnw«»  Uatrw .  «ie.  Wrl«*  Rie  taiUrn  Bank  an!  imMl  a(9*r 

H  AUO  rfc.NCK  OA.  lit  Mmim 


MAKES  ANY  BOAT  A  MOTOR  BOAT 

I*  a  wivt'TKn 

Thi.  rtmple.  titht.  boat  maw 
make*  a  motor  boat  of  or.  i 
boat  very  quickly— as  qukk 
rietachcd.  Will  take  you  ; ' 
mile*  f*i  pi  Ion  of 
an  18  foot  boat. 

■Seres  mile/  an  hoar  is  a  rosr  boa 
T*e  mo,t  far  Ik*  Pr, 

Ike  meat  I'  .'•'fer  the  H  ••  - 

"PORTO” 

2  Full  H.  P.-55  Lbs. 

Fit’ll  yea'**  succe*‘ful  re*ult<- 
'  The  original,  ponahle  motor  — 
ao.ooo  In  u*e.  guaranteed  a 
an- 1  -old  on  a  mooch'*  triaL 

tVriie  for  taUSota*  o/tku  ami  o ik*r  WaUrmaa 

WiUraus  HUriM  Me*..  C...  221  Ml.  ElSad  At*.  I 


Memorial  Tablets 

Ordwd  by  the  U.  S  Gomtimpfl  (Nary  I  Apart¬ 
ment)  cist  from  bronie  metal  from  the 

Wreck  ol  U.S.S.  Maine 

Br  .two.  Williams.  I  we,  Branrr  foundry 

W  r-rh  St  S'  V  fllov  t»-»k  on  taSI-*.  Ir~ 


Two  Glasses  in  One  ciP 
For  Price  of  One  10 

— high  and  low  pmrr  — 


DH-HITEbwocolhrs 

wlh  thno:  oovr  Uao  I 

All  tbr  bor»  bw  sbimm.  to  m  k  P.  SHurm. 

V.  5 .  Army .  Port  Lit  cwm.  A  Las**. 

DA-KITE  Btnocviars  are  only  ha li  tbr  pno*  of 
claws  erf  ooc  ptyw^r — St  S-oo.  mcludins  carrying 
f.ur  and  cord.  Trarrlrrs,  Motor.  *ts.  SportssDtu. 
Theatre  *oers— send  for  FREE  Booklet  F-i. 

MclNTIRE.  MAGEE  A  BROWN  CO.. 

723  Sdnsom  St..  Philadelphia 


UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  IN 
ARCHEOLOGY 

One  department  of  institutional  lalx»r 
certain  American  universities  seem  to  have 
to  themselves.  No  European  university  a> 
such,  it  is  asserted,  equips  ex|>editionrt  of 
exploration  for  archeological  purpose*, 
maintains  them  in  fhe  field,  supplies  ex¬ 
perts  to  study  the  material  gathered  and  to 
report  upon  it.  and  then  under  its  official 
auspices  makes  the  result  available  fur 
general  use.  This  is  becoming  a  common 
activity  in  our  larger  institutions,  tho  the 
extent  fo  which  it  is  done  is  no!  generally 
known.  The  expeditions  fo  Nippur  in 
Habylouia  dispatched  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  gained  notoriety  through  the 
controversy  that  centered  about  some  of 
Dr,  IlilprechUs  claims.  The  noteworthy 
results,  however,  are  exhibited  in  a  renmrk- 
ably  rich  and  extended  series  of  volumes 
which  have  done  much  to  close  up  gaps  in 
and  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  tho  course 
of  history  in  the  Euphratcan  region.  That 
expedition  was  epoch-making.  The  same 
university  sent  out  later  an  ex|N<dition  to 
Northern  Nubia,  the  results  of  which  arc 
ap|M<Aring  in  a  series  of  volumes  published 
by  the  institutional  museum,  charing  up 
many  difficulties  of  Meroltie  inscriptions 
and  contributing  largely  to  nnthro|Milogieal 
knowledge.  Another  institution  doing  like 
work  is  the  University  of  California,  which 
is  putting  forth  one  or  more  volumes  catch 
year  that  exhibit  mill  explain  material* 
gather**!  by  expeditions  in  Central  and 
South  America  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  In 
these  regions  much  is  brought  to  light  that 
would  either  have  Ihsui  lost  to  knowledge 
through  d*«-ay  and  destruction  or  would  at 
best  have  lain  still  unrecognised.  Advance 
is  thus  constantly  lieing  made  in  under¬ 
standing  of  pro-Artecan  civilisations.  Also 
of  gnat  importanoe,  especially  in  the  way 
of  conservation  of  material  subject  to  d**- 
structioD  by  wandering  Arabs,  are  tho  ex¬ 
peditions  sent  out  by  Princeton  University 
to  Syria  sines-  1904.  the  materials  galhenxl 
by  w  hich  are  set  forth  in  story  and  illustra¬ 
tion  in  seven  volumes,  with  more  to  follow. 
The  latest  volume  of  this  aeries,  just  issu**l. 
dealing  with  the  site  of  Ummidj-Djimul. 
illustrates  the  great  value  of  tho  operations. 
Before  this  cx|M*lition  did  its  work,  hut  29 
inscriptions  wen-  known  from  this  site. 
Now  we  have  326  in  five  languages,  some 
of  them  of  great  value  and  all  useful.  This 
is  outside  the  valuable  architectural  gains 
I  which  an-  notable.  In  i»nrt  dovetailing  into 
this  field  is  the  Cornell  expedition  to  Asia 
Minor,  having  for  its  objective  Uittite 
remains.  One  notable  volume  gives  as  a 
result  a  considerable  number  of  additional 
inscriptions,  the  key  to  which,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  recovered. 

Other  universities,  even  tho  they  wild 
out  no  expeditions,  are  contributing  to  the 
same  ends  by  publication  of  study  of 
sources  done  by  experts.  The  Oriental 
Series  originating  at  Harvard  is  well  known. 
Yah-  University  has  recently  begun  the 
publication  of  an  Oriental  Series  in  the 
issue  of  1’irrnnnl  Sanu*  from  Cuneiform 
I  nrrript  inn*  of  the  Corf  He  Period ,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Albert  T.  Clay. 


GREAT  HEAR  SPKINO  W  ATER. 
60c  per  raw  of  fl  pl&aui  stoppered  bottles 
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(Continued  from  pa«e  1390) 
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Correct  Lubrication 


Question:  What  moves  your  car? 

Answer:  Power. 

Question  :  VS  hat  determines  your  power : 

Answer:  Your  motor, your  fuel  and  jour 
lubricant.  If  any  one  of  these  factors  falls  short 
in  full  efficiency,  you  receive  less  than  lull  pow¬ 
er.  The  greater  part  of  the  power  lost  is  taken 


by  mu  Englishwoman  and  the  introduction  up  by  friction — wear  on  the  moving  parts 
to  it  by  another — Lady  Henry  .Somerset —  .  . 

in  in  itself  a  noteworthy  tribute  to  Knuuw  Question:  \\  hat  will  give  you  the  n 
Willard.  Her  year*  of  devoted  service  to  efficient  lubrication? 

I  ho  cause  of  temi>erance  aud  suffrage.  her  .  .  •»  r  l  u*  l.  il- 

wonderful  activity,  power,  and  achieve-  Answer:  An  oil  of  the  h*hest  luhnca; 
niont  are  still  flush  in  our  memories.  They  I*?1'1}  whlos*  body,  or  thickness,  is  I 
uro  here  faithfully  dMorilwd.  but  wo  linger  suited  to  the  fet-d  requirements  of  your  mo 

longest  on  pagw  that  tell  of  the  fonnative  .  Qnnrxwe  .....  oil  lo 

yeun*  of  childhood  a.  "  Forest  Home  "  and  .  Suppose  >ou  use  oil  olio 

Kvaiirtton,  on  pages  from  h-r  journal  that  bibneating  quality  or  of  less  correct  boc 
reveal  her  devotion  to  a  brother  and  sister.  '»  bat  are  the  penalties. 

an  well  as  her  imselttshm™.  her  sense-  of  Aruwer:  Many.  Among  them  are: 
humor,  imu  tier  extreme  iionenty  even  in  * 

twtimnting  herself.  She  had  Iut  love  affair.  (i)  Escape  of  the  explosion  past  the  pis 
bill,  it  was  brief.  In-eause  neither  she  nor  rings  and  loss  of  compression.  (2)  Unlu 
t'lmriea  Fowler  could  yield  opinions.  Slie  ca|*d  cylinder  walls  at  the  upper  end  of 
alhleUe.  outHbrnr-loving  girl,  aod  pjston  i,roke.  (3)  Imperfect  luhricatior 
walked,  risle,  and  used  a  gun  as  would  m;iMy  cf  the  hearings.  (4)  Excess  carbon 

:.!r^;,dl^  ^ , 

her  ...Other  there  existed  oinumm  of  syra-  «be  piston  rings .and  burning m  the cpmbus 
imlliy.  belief,  and  purpose.  chamber.)  (?)  Excessive  oil  and  fuel  consul 

Always  prominent  in  educational  work.  non.  (6)  Worn  hvnst  pins.  (7)  Rapid 
llio  dean  of  the  tlrst  woman’s  university,  unnecessary  deterioration  of  your  motor. 


MK.  HUNEKER'N  NKW  VOLUME  OF 
ESSAYS 


llunrkrr.  J.tnrs.  The  Mho-  or  IlManrr. 

1.  1140.  No*  York:  ChariM  Serlbnof'.  Son*.  12 


A  grade  for  each  type  9/  motor 

TIk  vnrhiMM  (tsilM.  r^flnri  and  filtrrnl  <*•  ** 
tnosr  Ir^e  raft  ton.  «r c  U»rr«tW  «*MMI  '*4**.  •  * 
r-*l*  *‘H*.  ■.WWP  «•'«•>! 

■  •»ilwl  •*»•*. 

Thry  mte  put  ttplfi  t  and  %  fitllon  smteA  n»i*  « 

in  tialf-tufvH*  -rv 1  tiatrrU.  All  drr  hr*fnA* 

seeth  fke  G/tr***’*.  >ch*eJ%  4«  our  mart  e 

HinriH/'irfnrr  I  ! rv  r*n  ti r  «r«  urrvl  trom  - 

frJUblr  cafasrs.  AUtciftioldV  »dpt>lv  *to«r-v.i!i 
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Make  Your  Razor  Behave 
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Fitch.  (i«rir  Hamlin.  Modern  r.i.ll.h  Booh* 
of  rower.  *»o.  pp.  173.  San  KranOwoi  Paul 
Cider  a  Co.  1912. 

This  companion  lunik  to  Mr.  Fitch's 
"Comfort  Found  in  flood  Old  Book*"  in 
••omjKMwd  of  essay*  which  lira!  up|n-ured 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  They 
wen-  wrillcn  to  help  render*  of  the  |>h|mt 
leani  to  appreciate  good  muling  and  to 
form  a  taste  for  the  Iwat  books.  And 
unto  this  end  they  are  sufficient.  Students 
of  literature  who  have  grown  gray  in  reiul- 
Ifiir  classi***  of  course  will  find  little  of 
e*|M«ciaI  help  in  Mr.  Filch 's  silicon*  re¬ 
mark*  on  reeognired  musters.  Itut  those 
who  arc  just  In-ginning  their  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  books  will  tind  thy  work  a 
useful  guide. 

MU  niter  be  r*.  Hugo.  American  Palrlotl.m, 
and  Other  Social  Ktudlri.  l2mo.pp.266.  New 
1  York:  Modal,  Yard  A  Co.  «l.bO  net.  poalaKe  12  eta. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  chapter 
on  "American  Patriotism,"  all  the  others 
in  this  volume  first  appeared  in  magazine 
form.  They  deal  with  "The  Kducutional 
I  Unrest."  "The  Case  of  the  Reporter,” 
‘•The  Qerniany  of  To-day,"  "The  German 
Woman.”  "Coeducation."  "The  llousc- 
hold  Sciences,!'  "The  German  at  School." 
•  Psychology  and  the  N'avy."  The  chap¬ 
ters  which  deal  with  Germany  an-  par¬ 
ticularly  informing  and  interesting.  Not 
quite  so  much  can  be  said  for  the  other 
|  studies 

Putnam,  tieonte  Palmer.  The  Hoothl.nd  of 
North  America.  Illustrated.  Pp.  121.  New  York 
and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  J2.&). 

This  is  a  book  of  travels,  both  inland  and 
maritime,  made  during  1912,  and  should 


and  virtues."  Of  George  Moore:  "To 
tell  a  simple  story  of  simple  lives  is  thrice 
as  difficult  a  task  as  to  relate,  in  huge  and 
resounding  prose,  the  astonishing  hai>- 
penings  of  kings  and  queens,  dukes  and 
titled  dullards."  Whistler,  according  to 
Mr.  Iluneker,  “does  not  sound  the  morbid 
note  of  Poe.  He  is  sane,  and  his  strange 
ness  is  never  bizarre.  He  is  primarily 
concerned  with  essences.  In  the  true 
sense,  he  is  the  delineator  of  the  moral 
nature.  With  a  veiled  intensity  that  is 
absolutely  magnetic  in  its  power,  lie 
adumbrates  the  moral  temperament  of  his 
model." 

One  of  the  most  timely  and  interesting 
chapter*  of  the  book  is  given  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  new  movements  in  art.  including  tin- 
new  "  post-impressionism  "  and  such  men  as 
Gauguin.  Van  Gogh,  Matisse,  Picasso,  and 
their  revolutionary  ideas.  "Rhythmic  in¬ 
tensity."  we  are  told,  "is  the  key  to  tin- 
new  school;  line,  not  color,  is  king.  Not 
In-auty,  but,  as  Rodin  said,  character, 
character  is  the  aim  of  the  new  art." 
and  in  all  the  ruck  and  welter  of  the  new 
movements  there  are  a  few  men  (Henri 
Matisse.  1  think),  whose  work  will  stand  the 
test  of  time,  and  to-day  shows  mastery, 
originality,  obscured  as  it  may  Ik-,  by  wil¬ 
ful  eccentricities  and  occasional  posturing 
to  the  gallery."  He  conclude*.  "  |  am  in 
sympathy  with  revolutionary  movements 
in  nrt.  but  now  I  know  that  my  sym¬ 
pathies  have  nuchi-d  their  outermost 
verge."  It  is  a  book  charming  in  its 
|M<r*onality,  delicate  and  faaciiiating  in 
touches,  and  has  a  style  that  attracts  by 
it-  dignity  and  perfect  technic. 

OTHKR  HOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 


Comfort  for 
Your  Face — 
Economy  for 
Your  Purse 


Whichever  method  you 
prefer — Stick.  Powder  or 
Cream— you  find  the  full¬ 
est  measure  of  both  comfort 
and  economy  in 


Economy  will  Colgate's  Stick 

WKfa  the  ooe  you  now  kivc  m 
ortrly  mrd  up*  H  *r*d  pm 
it  firmly  oo  the  cod  of  the  arw 
Stick,  ll  you  use  evt ry 

i»le*io(h*mgtothfo*  «wiy 
L*  hftif  Mh  of  »o  «s  uaul. 


COLGATE'S 

SHOOING  LATHER 

They  all  give  the  same  creamy,  "smartleu*"  lather  that  softens  the  beard  while 
being  worked  up  wilh  the  brush  no  muuy  "rubbing  in  with  the  linger,  la 
necessary.  There  ia  no  wa*te. 

Shaken  on  the  wet  brtiah.  the  la.t  particle  of  Powder  a.  good  aa  the  fartf 
The  Cream  can  bo  squeezed  out  to  the  very  end  of  the  tube. 

Those  who  favor  the  Stick  find  economy  as  ahown  above. 

c—*«r  J.CoW. 

■  a ias  M  ■  tml  ate  d  Sstk.  PeLbr  <m  C 


COLGATE  A  CO. 

Deal.  V.  IM  F-U-«  Street.  New  York 
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arouse  interest  in  the  territory  they  con¬ 
cern.  It  gives  "a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  at  our  very  doors  lies  an  almost  un¬ 
touched  treasure-land  of  fascinating  possi¬ 
bility.”  From  serious  consideration  of 
these  pages  one  could  acquire  a  valuable 
fund  of  information  about  the  govern¬ 
ment,  industries,  products,  finance,  and 
commerce  of  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Niear- 

and  Ciuate- 


ngun. 
mala. 

will  come  from  the  descriptions  of  people 
and  places,  characteristic  habits  and 
costumes. 

Panama  is  now  practically  in  our  hands. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  will  bring  Central 
A merica  infinitely  closer.  No  small  area  in 
this  country  or  abroad  "in  more  thorough- 


Hlakmlrr,  II,  [IUIIUc).  Japan  and 

Japanese- A  mar  Iran  Brlatlon*.  Clark  fnlvrr- 
■lly  Addrraara.  Svo.  pp.  *1-848.  New  York: 
(>.  K.  HtMhrrt  h  Co.  12.60. 

In  the  family  of  nations  there  is  probably 
no  member  so  completely  self-conscious,  so 
sensitive  to  what  it  deems  reflections  upon 
its  honor,  and  so  alert  to  enforce  respect  for 
its  position  as  the  once  "Island  Empire”  of 
Japan.  By  reason  of  its  position  with  re- 
spoot  to  the  United  State*,  with  the  step¬ 
ping-stone  formed  by  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
HO  largely  occupied  by  Japanese  workers, 
our  own  relations  with  Ja|>an  must  neces¬ 
sarily  Im>  very  close  either  for  friendship  or 
for  enmity. 

The  volume  edited  by  Pmf«wsnr  Blakeelvo 
contains  twenty-two  pu|>ent  which  have  been 
published  in  part  in  Tht  Journal  of  Rncr 
Dnelopmrnl,  issued  by  Clark  University, 
and  present  Japan  from  the  view  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Japunceo  scholars,  professional  men 
uiul  merchants,  giving  ail  interesting  insight 
into  native  and  foreign  views  concerning 
this  fascinating  nation.  The  point  of  view 
is  altogether  sympathetic.  When  men  like 
President  Jordan.  William  Elliot  Uriflis. 
Dr.  Asakawa,  of  Yale  University,  Congress¬ 
man  Red  field,  and  Dr.  Berry,  formerly  of 
Doehisha  Hospital,  unite  in  a  series  of 
papers,  one  may  feel  assured  that  what  is 
good  in  Japan  has  come  to  the  surface'.  In 
the  present  crisis  the  reading  of  this  book 
might  serve  to  allay  some  jealousies  and  to 
quiet  some  fears. 


Kelly-  Springfield. 


me  time  it 
would  appear  that  the  leaven  of  Christian¬ 
ity  is  working  in  Japan  and  that  Christian 
ideas  are  being  taken  into  account  by  the 
Japanese  themselves.  One  must,  however, 
realize  that,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Griffis's  assertion 
that  there  is  "no  difference  in  the  human 
nature  of  an  Asiatic,  a  European,  or  an 
American.”  there  is  a  tremendous  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  viewpoint.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  number  of  Americans  who 
cun  understand,  for  instance,  the  patriotism 
of  a  Japanese,  its  root-idea*,  and  theeom- 
pletencss  with  which  it  possesses  a  native. 


Automobile  Tires 
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U  small  indis-d.  If  the  present  volume 
sums-d*  in  allowing  some  of  tin -so  id«w 
and  enabling  Americana  lo  appreciate  iheni 
it  will  have  served  its  pur|Mue. 

Mred.  Clarence  M.  Seeln*  Nature  First. 

Pp.  ill*..  Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Ijppm- 
coti  Co.  J2. 

Mr.  Weed  haa  made  hid  earn?  very 
strung  by  writing  a  delightful  book  on 
nature  attractions.  He  has  added  illus¬ 
trations  in  such  profusion  as  to  make  the 
I  took  irresistible.  He  takes  up  the  seasons 
in  rotation  and  tells  of  the  flowers  that 
herald  the  coming  and  enhance  the 
beauties  of  the  season.  His  style  is  |MM*tie. 
and  one  wonders  why  such  easily  acquired 
delights  should  l»e  so  often  neglected. 
Flowers,  birds,  insects,  but  ter  dies,  and 
streams  all  form  a  |>art  of  the  vivid  and 
graphic  word  pictures.  Many  nature 
secrets  an-  revealed  as  nailin'  romances. 
The  Issik  rominds  one  strongly  of  Mr. 
Sehmucker's  “Under  the  Open  Sky." 
Both  are  delightful. 

Co«cnui.  Mario  Kniillo.  Kranrr.ro  Prlrarra 
and  Chr  Krtolullon  of  Cola  dl  Klnui.,  il.nh. 
pp.  *iv-3J0.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  l*i««. 

To  most  |M-ople  Petran-h  is  known  ns  the 
author  of  wnne  celebrated  love-norinels. 
To  many  he  is  known  us  a  great  liiiiiiuuisi , 
a  lover  of  classical  culture,  and  one  who  did 
more  than  any  other  niuii  of  his  time  to 
revive  and  ]M.rpotuato  that  culture.  By 
very  few  is  he  thought  of  as  n  statesman 
seeking  to  pnunote  llalia  u mi  in  the  midst 
of  the  petty  conflicts  or  the  Italian  states 
and  the  pa|utl  courts.  Mr.  Cosenxa's 
monograph  gives  the  rull  setting  of  IVw 
t Hindi's  |»art  in  Cola's  evolution,  translat¬ 
ing  liberally  from  the  oomispondciioc  of 
Petrarch  and  of  Cola  di  Kien/si  and  fnmi 
the  archives  of  the  Homan  Court. 


knltocMId*’  DepMinwiI  S lure.  E 

|  Your  profits  will  be  increased  § 

§  by  better  light  S 

1.  My  making  employes  more  productive 

2.  By  saving  errors  and  waste. 

3.  By  attracting  people  and  helping  them  «l«»  business  s 

3  with  you  comfortably  and  satisfactorily.  g 

This  applies  to  a  bank,  store,  restaurant,  hotel,  oflke  or  any  S 
3  other  place  of  business. 

§  Alba  Lighting  Fixtures  | 

3  give  the  Ixrst  dollars-and-cents  results  from  your  lighting  system,  3 
S  and  arc  handsome.  Allxt  gives  to  brilliant  light  the  soft,  agreeable  a 
5  qualities  without  sacrificing  its  efficiency  ;  has  wonderful  power  of  3 
reflection  ;  directs  accurately,  and  is  easy  to  take  care  of. 

Ai  a  nultrrol  >omf  Ixoiere.  v»u  •oata  i- know  al*  .t.aii  Alla  u. 

V  for  1  Mir  Calal<i«u«  Ni>«j-0..|  Mb*  l.'*b<  -«  tuiarev  t(  atakwoa  So  pU  u  i*un.l  fW 

S  «*UUigu*  nl  ih»  l<n«r  kmda  ol  glauware  >  9 

j.  Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company  Pittsburgh  5 

Silei  aul  Show.fo.k<M  aUo  in  New  York.  Otkafo.  S«  to«U 

B  Hjrig  V.**  Hooum  isd  Tomtio  N 
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SAFETY  first — then  INCOME 


6<V  A  NON- 

/°  FLUCTUATING 
BOND 

INVESTMENT 
For  SAVINGS  or  SURPLUS 


What’*  the  U*e  of 

Palliating  Corns? 


•J  The  chief  advantage  of  n  Bond 
investment  is  the  fact  that  you 
know  that  you  will  receive  a 
regular  fixed  income  that  can  hr 
counted  upon  in  advance. 

€J  I  hr  great  thing  about  this  Company'* 
6'S  Gold  Mortgage  Bond*  i*  the  fact  that 
they  are  non. fluctuating  they  are  not 
aflectrd  by  •‘money  market "  manipula¬ 
tion*;  because  behind  them  ia  the  moat 
tfable  security  in  the  world  select,  im¬ 
proved,  income. producing  New  York  City 
real  estate. 

4|  Principal  and  interest  are  secured 
by  a  Genera!  Trust  Mortgage . 

<1  Write  today  for  new  illustrated  booklet  44. 

NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 
SECURITY  CO. 

Aaaet.  over  $17,000,000 

42  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Why  merely  pare  them,  when  they 

@  quickly  grow  again  f 
Why  use  old-lime 
i  methods— liquids, 
k  plustcrs— just  fur  brief 
ft  relief. 

A  chemist  has 
evolved  a  way  to  end 
u  corn  completely.  It 
is  used  iu  blue-jay 
plasters. 


Blue-jay  stops  the  pain  at  once,  just 
like  other  methods. 

But  it  also  ends  the  corn.  Within 
48  hours  the  entire  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out. 

No  pain,  no  soreness.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  complete  aud  final. 

It  seems  too  good  to  tie  true.  But 
every  month  a  million  corns  are  taken 
out  in  that  way. 

Try  it  on  one  of  yours. 


A  In  the  picture  la  the  aoft  BAB  w»«.  It  |now>  Ike  core. 
B  •.top*  the  pain  anil  krep»  Ihc  »u  !tom  .preaUinw. 

C  wraps  aronn.1  the  toe.  Il  I*  narrowed  to  he  comfortable. 
D  Is  lubber  adhesive  to  lasico  me  pUatct  oa 


Corn  Plasters 
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A  boy  can  learn  to  operate 
it  in  twenty  minutes. 


Do  Tour  Printiner! 1  fJ^iUL'9  BATH  TUB 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 


For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

Do  not  confute  vital  force  %*ith  muscular  strength.  Vital  force  is  what 
makes  Big  Men,  capable  of  sustained  mental  effort,  who  are  able  to  DO 
things — overcome  obstacles,  pu*h  themselves  ahead,  carry  out  their  plans, 
Itecome  UVE  HIRES.  Your  breathing  power  is  an  exact  measure 
of  vour  const itutmral  strength. 

Mv  M  pace  book,  DKEP  BREATHING,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  interesting  treatise  e*er  published  on  this  vital  subject.  Correct  and 
Incorrect  Breathing  are  clearly  described  by  diagrams.  Also  contains 
special  breathing  exercises,  and  hundreds  of  other  points  of  valuable 
information  on  HeaJth  and  Exercise.  520,000  copies  already  sold.  Send 
ten  cents  (coin  or  stamp*)  for  a  copy. 

PAUL  von  BOECKMANN,  R.S. 

1920  World’s  Tower,  110  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


CURRENT  POETRY 


ALTIIO  ninny  consider  the  positiou  of 
Poet  Laureate  an  anachronism,  and 
uftlio.  with  less  than  half  a  dozen  exception, 
its  occupant**  have  been  writers  of  littl> 
repute,  the  recent  death  of  Alfred  Austin 
has  caused  mueh  disetission  as  to  the  ekoie 
of  a  successor.  The  opinion  which  has  th' 
most  supporters  is  that  Alfred  Noyes 
whose  "  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern  " 
hart  been  extensively  quoted  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  is  of  all  living  English  poets  the  on- 
bout  entitled  to  this  distinction.  Sonv 
think,  however,  that  an  older  man  should 
be  laureate,  and  in  this  eonneetion  th- 
name  of  Austin  Dobson  is  mentioned.  I' 
in  not  certain  that  he  would  accept  th- 
honor  should  it  lie  offered  to  him.  and  t hi 
may  l*e  said  also  of  many  of  the  other  poet- 
who  are  eligible — Ktophen  Phillips,  John 
Maaeileld,  Henry  Newbolt,  and  Rudyard 
Kipling,  to  name  only  a  few.  A  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times,  after  discussing  n 
number  of  iHissihilities,  says. "There  is.  of 
course,  not  the  slightest  chance  of  a  woman 
becoming  laureate,  but  this  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  many  consider  that  Kngland 
has  few  poets  of  greater  genius  than  Alic> 
Meynell." 

Mrs.  Meynell'*  vena-  ap|M-als  strongly  to 
nil  who  are  inUtrestctl  in  spiritual  poetr>‘. 
hut  it  has  as  yet  by  no  means  uttaim-d  it 
full  measure  of  popularity.  Her  "  Collected 
Poems,"  just  publinhod  in  Ismdon  by  Hum 
&  Oates,  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  appear  in 
America.  Albert  A.  Cock  makes  it  tin 
subject  of  a  long  and  enthusiastic  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  The  Rrilieh  Renew  and  quotes  from 
it  the  remurkuhlo  poem  which  we  give 
below.  Surely,  only  a  gnat  poet  could 
writ**  with  such  beauty  and  simplicity  on  so 
tremendous  a  theme.  Most  readers  of  it 
will  lx*  ready  to  share  the  emotion  of  Mr. 
Cook  when  he  asks.  "  What  poem  .if  the 
nineteenth  century  is  more  m-nrehingh 
thoughtful,  more  massive  in  its  intellectual 
hold?  •: 

Christ  In  the  Universe 

Hr  Auct  Meynkia 

With  the  nnihlKiioui  earth 
III*  il<-nllngs  have  been  told  us;  thnr  abide; 

The  -Ignal  to  a  nuil.l .  the  human  birth. 

The  lesson,  ami  the  Young  Man  crucified. 

Hut  not  a  .Ur  of  all 
Th*-  unimaginable  sUtra  has  heard 
lion  lli-  admlulMcred  tlili  terrestrial  ball; 

*inr  ran-  havn  kept  their  laud’s  entru*tvd  wont 

of  those  i-arth-vtidting  feel 
None  know*.- the  ■erret.  eherlslinl.  perilous 
The  terrible,  shamo-fasl.  frightened.  whU|iervd 
sweet 

Heart -shattering  secret  of  His  way  with  us. 


Have  You  Ever  Wished  For  a  Machine 
that  Would  Add  Two  Columns  at  Once? 

A  BURROUGHS  DUPLEX  will  doit  and  also 
carry  totals  from  one  column  to  the  other, 
w  For  instance,  it  will  give  you  separately  each 
clerk's  sales  for  the  day  (or  week)  and  then  auto¬ 
matically  "re-cap'*  them,  all  in  one  operation.  It 
will  add  debits  and  credits  separately  at  same  time 
and,  in  fact,  carry  on  any  two  ordinary  adding- 
machine  operations  at  the  same  time.  Today  there 
are  160,000  people  operating  adding  machines  in 
this  country  who  could  save  20%  more  time  than 
they  are  saving  if  they  used  the  machine  "that 
almost  thinks" — 

Burroughs  Duplex 
Bookkeeping  Machine 

This  '*  two-in-one  ”  machine  in  a  little  more  than  a 
year  has  made  a  big  "hit."  2.600  out  of  the  20,000 

Burroughs  machines  sold  lust  year  were  Burroughs 
Duplexes  and  we  were  behind  on  our  orders  nearly 
all  of  the  last  six  months. 

We  ore  giving  it  more  factory  room  now  and  can  sup¬ 
ply  you  more  promptly. 

This  month  we  are  making  a  special  demonstration  of 
the  Duplex  machine  so  that  you  may  try  it  (gratis)  in 
your  business.  Our  representatives  have  machines  for 
this  purpose.  We  can’t  call  on  every  one,  but  if  you 
want  to  see  if  it  will  save  you  time,  work  and  worry, 
write  us  so  we  may  show  you  a  Duplex.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  and  put  you  under  no  obligation.  Ask  for 
Duplex  Folder. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
49  Burroughs  Block.  Detroit.  Michigan  ' 


•4  *•<•-*/  .m4  .•>  »,/.•, 

Hi*—' V.  M..AO/—* /.^  -  — *  4\*t—' 


No  planet  knows  that  till* 

Our  planet,  carrying  land  anil  wave, 
hove  ami  life  multiplied.  anil  pain  and  hll**. 
Hear,  a*  chief  lrra*un>  urn*  forsaken  grave 

Nor  In  our  little  day. 

May  HI*  device*  with  tin-  heaven*  lie  gucwnl. 
HI*  pilgrimage  lo  thread  the  Milky  Way. 

Or  III*  hcMnwal*  there  lie  manlftwt 

Hut  In  the  etemlthw 

Doubtless  we  shall  compare  together,  hear 
A  million  alien  bo* pels,  In  what  gul-e 
He  nalkisl  the  I’lelades,  the  Lyre,  the  Bear 

Oh.  Im>  prepared.  my  »oul! 

To  read  the  Inconceivable,  to  scan 

The  million  form*  of  Uod  tine--  ,t.,r«  unroll 

When  in  our  turn  we  show  to  them— a  Man. 


Hl'iB 
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BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


The*  l«nndoti  Bookman  has  every  month  a 
prize  <*oni|H-lition  in  which  several  cash 
awards  an*  made  for  l lie  Itesl  poems  n*- 
ifivul.  As  sfMS’inl  arrangements  an*  made 
for  l he  convenience  of  foreign  anil  colonial 
com|K*titors.  it  is  surprizing  that  so  few 


SCHLICHTEN-RAMIE  COMPANY 

357  Fourth  A»e-.  N.  Y. 


B.VD 


With  equal  faith,  less  convincingly  dis¬ 
played.  Miss  S|xilTord  uril«*s  on  a  mighty 
theme  in  II or /nr  *  Magazine. 


The  Fag-Free  “Fans”  Wear  B.  V.  D. 


I  he  II.  V.  I).  Company, 
New  York 

/-"•/«»  Se/limjg  Agrwey, 

fV»,  AMfr*umhur\,  K. 

It  A  A  -fl.'T  ty 

- Pi- Av!’  __ 


You 


Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  Slamliud  Machine  tor  Twenty  Year* 


PITTSBURr.il  VI5IBLF  TYPTWRITTR  CO. 
I»rpt.  77.  SbuIHTuU  aad Sulk  A»e..  P.it»bur*h.  Pa. 


Coot. and  comfortable  despite  the  grueling  heat,  the  fair-free  "fans'  ’  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  wear  Iamjsc  Kilting  Ught  Woven  B.  V.  I).  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  or  I'nionSuits.  Why  don’t  *  -.put  on  B.  V.  D.and'  ’coolotf"  ? 
To  get  Jf entente  B.  V.  I),  get  a  good  look  at  the  label.  On  every  B.  V.  |).  I'nJergarmcnt  i«  acn«d 

Thu  Red  H'avem  UM 


Immensity 

Br  Hah  MKT  PHiwtm'  seonsnm 

Now  Science.  ricar-eyed  os  the  clay. 

Uod*R  great  familiar,  with  her  Key 

of  mighty  nuwsagra.  declares 

The  lire- mist*  of  the  nebiibo  - 

The  k»uz}  Him*  that  hang  like  downs 

Woven  of  glimmering  (doom*  and  gleams  - 

A  iv  unlvmsw  rolling  fr«si 

Beyond  the  aimM  lioimds  that  In* 

« if  outer  dark  the  aw  fit  phare*. 
beyond  our  stars  and  all  our  play 
«»f  planet,  sun.  and  Milky  Way. 

Anil  at  that  vMnn  Into  space 

With  such  tremendous  splendors  wrought. 

Wlrtv  sovereign  oftilta  Interlace. 

Writing  groat  script  on  nlRhr*  dark  fan*, 
The  heart  shakes  with  a  tlin-awstliiu  thought 
That  we.  so  Mimefliliui  less  than  nuiiKhl, 
licskle  Uiat  vast  iicss  liuve  no  place 
I  n  the  creative  care  and  if  race. 

Ooroe.  thro.  O  Faith,  come  llghfnlng-«huri 
To  meet  Knot  Helene!  A.  a  dove 
Flashes  her  wing  u|*>n  tin*  blue. 

Seeking  for  height*  fon*ver  new. 

Tha  answerlmt  thought  hr  I  hr.  like  the  rod 
That  broke  lu  bloom.  Uiat  heaven's  w  ide  love 
Is  constant  as  the  sky  above. 

Tliat  near  at  hand  or  far  abroad  — 

Bcfbro  the  groat  the  small  inlawed— 

I  leaven  palnud  In  tile  drop  id 
ThrtlllnR  with  Ufe  In  soul  or  soil, 

Karli  atom  feels  the  UvIur  <  lo.lt 


A  legend  nlways  dear  to  |*oetR  in  Itcniili- 
fttUy  udapt.*d  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Kislt  Arm¬ 
strong  in  thin  poem  which  appeared  in  :• 
rwvnl  i»siio  of  The  Bril  man.  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  is  particularly  Huceewifiil  in  tln< 
stanza  next  before  the  laid.  The  efTeel i\ e- 
«>f  the  linen  in  dm*  partly  to  tin*  skill 
with  which  the  thought  i-  phrased  ami 
partly  U»  tin*  glamour  which  i-  iiiwpitraMc 
fmm  the  names  uNsnctated  with  King 
Arthur. 

Tintagd 

lir  flAMii.Tott  Fish  Ahm-tuonu 

lietw<s<n  twin  li.<adlands  stivp  whose  Cfcwts  are 
mm  tin  I 

With  K'*>c  and  heath :  w  hen*  clouds  IIm>  ocean 

bound. 

Wrapt  In  pale  mist  a  fairy  Island  lies 
Half  sunk  In  flame,  half  lialanml  In  the  skies 

\  dusky  I  ■ante  that  slowly  skirts  Ihc  bind 
Point*  toward  Uu»t  Isle,  by  unseen  brre/es  fanm.l 
H|in«cl>  darkening  wIiirs  Ixfore  tile  fnlllhg  11M11 
And  wn.  IrnvInR  arrow-wakr*  of  IIrIiI. 


Onex*  Arthur  pa***d  through  death  to  tliat  blest 
shore; 

Yet  here  they  wait  for  him  to  come  one  more. 
IIU  vessels  gloaming  bright  with  goMeu  sail. 

To  flaht  for  right  and  not  again  to  Tall. 

Why  should  we  tarry  for  the  coming  years? 

1*1  Vivien  lure  and  Merlin  whisper  fears! 

Fix  we  our  gate  above  the  blaek-liound  lanci* 
or  Mordrod  lurking  there  with  earthward  glnmv. 

Rkyward  our  vision,  till  we  **s*  the  crown 
of  flashing  pinnacles  on  that  fair  town 
Itising  lieyond  the  sUvcr-wiilered  strand*. 

Whin*.  dragon-hann.Ts  furhsl.  King  Arthur  stands 
And  bids  us  enter  Avalon. 


J-m*  i».  \\n'J 
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Amur  ink  us  send  in  murni  script.  For  l  lie 
information  of  our  readers  who  may  In- 
iuleresUxI  w«>  record  the  fuel  tliai  the 
/sdidun  Hookman  is  published  by  llodder 
A  Stoughton,  Warwick  Square,  K.<\.  l>»n- 
don.  England.  and  that  particulars  of 
i  lie  poetry  competition  am  given  in  its 
monthly  issues.  Here  is  a  poem  which 
r.'cently  won  a  prize.  The  writer  has 
evidently  Iwen  influenced  either  by  the 
poets  of  the  I'rerafTaelite  Brotherhood  or 
l»y  the  old  Imlhulists  whose  disciples  they 
were.  Ilis  poem  has  undoubted  delicacy 
and  charm,  alt  bo  some  of  the  images  are  a 
litt  le  stale. 


Banish  Tire  Troubles 


CHAFWG  WHOLLY 
PflEV  I'NILD 


•si...  ud  writ.  lod.r  <o*  b— Us  .ad  nl<f. 

LEATHER  TIRE  GOODS  COMPANY 

Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 


1  LOOK 
FOR  THE 
SPRINGS' 


W  lint  liavu  you  done  wllli  the  dream  I  l*n»ugbt  you 
I  Site  last  night.  a*  the  fall  »(  tl»e  dew? 

Over  the  brink  of  the  world  I  nought  you. 

And  never  paused  nnd  came  to  >«u. 

A  d renin  or  gulden  mid  purple  rewther  — 

I  .cl  us  follow  Its  flight  toget  her. 

TIhj  f*lris»t  dream  that  over  spread 

In  . looulight,  shining  win  to. 

It  lurched  In  the  blossom  overhead 
Ol  the  apple-tree  where  my  soul  sings — 

Sinus  or  you.  Il  came.  It  came 
When  tlimuuh  tile  dark  no  least  star  shone 
I  knew  not  ir  ‘tan*  star,  or  bird,  nr  Ituinc. 

Hut  stretched  rny  hand  out  and  II  perched  Uhow. 

Sweet,  sweet — all.  sweet! 

Hcv  how  Its  pinions  glisten' 

All  love,  nil  Joy  l«  In  their  heat 
And  in  its  sultry  pinions.  Listen 
To  Its  enchanting  strain— 

Like  sorrow  turned  to  laughter. 

Like  the  sound  or  rain 
Fulling  In  dissert  ptacrw,  or 

Delight  no  wcarlucea  i-otncs  alter. 

Is  mg  n  ailed  lor. 

W  hlch  still  renews  lu-lf  arraln. 


MOW  TO  CMOOSK  ORIINTAL  RUGS 


35HD 


FREE! 


Mastercraft  Sectional 

Bookcases 


1 

f  *i  mi*  Icily.  ilurmMUtj.*  fll 


rt%tt 


EDWARDS 

FIREPROOF 

STEEL 


For  Automobile* and  Muioh  )xlc« 


Tbe  Uwar<J«  I4fr.  CV.  GJ« -Ml  Are..  CiociodaIi.  0 


New  Typewriter 


Finals 

Hr  I),  h'.  Urnixti' 

FiuiiU  was  my  princnM 
That  dwell  hy  the  Northern  aw. 
Finulu's  raven  in®*** 

Hung  down  lielow  her  km* 

Ami  If-,  oh  for  my  dart-holrrd  holy. 

The  fulnwt  among  them  all 
For  she  slugs  no  more  at  her  window. 

Nor  dance*  adown  the  hull 

Flnula  w  as  my  prince*. 

Proudly  site  wore  her  crown: 

Ami  Hie  tread  or  her  i  sis.  lug  r,..uu  p 
Was  lighter  Hum  Utk.lUsh.wo 
And  IPs.  oh  lor  my  lovaiy  lady 
For  her  little  M  Ue  Mill: 

And  she  coitirth  no  morv  to  m«s*l  m< 

When  I  ride  up  the  Castle  hUI. 

Flnula  was  my  prlnnw*. 

She  sung  like  the  bird*  In  May  ' 

And  the  amiul  of  her  blillMwouHi  laughter 
Made  music  all  Ihe  day 
And  It's,  oh  for  u»>  lender  holy  - 
For  llio  blue  of  law  rjm  Is  dim: 

And  her  hands  are  like  eorven  llllm 
That  lie  at  the  rlver’a  l>Hm. 

Flnula  was  my  |irhicrn.. 

I  lovtsl  her  In  yeurs  gone  hy, 

And  I  w«s*d  her  In  early  spring-lime. 

In  winter  did  she  die 
And  IPs.  oil  for  my  winsome  lady 
In  her  grave  hy  Ihe  Northern  sea  — 

For  she  *h<ep*  when  Ihn  wind*  arv  calling. 
And  Hie  sru-wuvo  Uses*  fin, 


Here  is  n  melodious  lyric  from  Hie  Lon* 
•  loti  Splurr.  There  nre  no  new  I  bought*  in 
it  .  Inti  I  here  ure  many  Iw-aau I  iful  fitucicH,  ami 
it  is  tlelieuU'ly  wrought: 

A  Song 

llv  Maku.vkkt  Su-kvii.i.k 


K 

1  * 

LD  MONEY  W> 

• .  *  t 

V 

•  •»  1 

II 

■  M 

1  ~  *  1 

1  flw  ai'ttiv||  |  fta  a  i  AK  _•  t**a*  fv V*  f 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  FIRST  "MARTYR"  FOR 
SUFFRAGE 


MISS  EMILY'  DAVISON'S  intimate 
friends  among  the  militant  suffra¬ 
gettes  were  not  surprized  when  she  threw 
herself  in  front  of  King  George's  horse*  on 
the  K|>soin  track  the  other  day  and  was 
family  injured.  It  is  said  that  she  had  held 
for  some  time  that  a  woman's  life  would 
have  to  he  sacrificed  l»efore  the  women  of 
England  would  get  justice.  For  several 
years  'he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
daring  of  the  militant*.  "She  was  a  little 
mite  of  a  thing."  says  Mm.  Mary’  Freeman, 
mother  of  Miss  Klizaheth  Freeman,  the 
American  suffragist,  "hut  she  didn't  know 
such  n  thing  as  fear."  "She  died  for 
women,"  said  Mias  Cbrialobel  Pankhurst 
to  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ixmdon 
lt<nly  Sketch  on  the  day  following  the  in¬ 
cident;  "the  Government's  refusal  to  grant 
the  v..te  drove  her  to  make  her  proteat."  | 
Mm.  I  rwmau  has  been  in  England  much  of 
the  lime  since  the  militant  movement  be¬ 
gun.  >nd  is  familiar  with  the  career  of 
Mi-  Davison.  In  an  interview  printed  in 
tin  New  Y'ork  Tribune  she  describe#  some* 
of  the  exploits  which  made  the  girl  eon- 


Wisdom 

Don't  bo  in  •  hurry  when  you  select 
your  refrigerator.  Danger  lurks  in  the 
stagnant,  soggy  air  and  xinc  lining*  of 
ice  boxes  built  on  incorrect  principles. 
Kind  outabout  the  sJwayadry.swoct  and  clean 


“Say- 
Ain’t  That 
Enough?” 

It’s  as  bard  to  get  enough 
Kellogg's  as  it  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  flavor  that 
makes  everybody  like  just 
one  taste  more. 

Corn-fed  kiddies  who  get 
nil  the  Kellogg  s  they  a*k 
for  have  rosy  cheeks, 
bright  eyes  and  sturdy 
legs — because  they  learn 
early  to  eat  more  real 
food  and  "save  less  room” 
for  desserts. 

Let  them  have  all  they 
want.  Eat  all  you  want 
yourself — you'll  want  to. 
all  right,  when  you  find 
out  how  gi*od  Kellogg 
flavor  and  Kellogg  fresh¬ 
ness  can  make  these  corn 
flakes. 

Served  quick  and  liked 
by  everybody. 


'l-iensd  to  protect  the  health  of  the  family 
The  McCray  patented  system  of  rofrl*ernt|..n 
constantly  licit  the  provision  chambers  with 
a  ~M.  dry  current  of  lively  air.  Foods  kr-r. 
deliriously  cool,  fresh,  swot  and  untainted 
I*  'dors.  1—11/  cleaned  llnlnm  of  opal  ylans. 
•  r.nmel.  porcelain  or  odorless  white  Wood. 

.iisa 


ily  hail  pluck.  Once  when  she  wan  in 
»ay  jail— she  was  in  a  numl>cr  of 
anti  subjected  to  forcible  feeding  on 
t  four  different  imprisonments,  as  the 
she  wore  showed — well,  this  time 
ad*  up  her  mind  she  just  wouldn't 
i*ibly  fed.  She  took  the  two  plank 
in  the  cell,  for  tho  there  was  only 
isoner  there  happened  to  be  two  l»ed» 
planks  they  were,  twelve  inches  wide, 
it  the  end  of  one  against  the  door,  and 
id  of  the  other  against  the  window, 
‘iprned  inward  and  wa*  opposite  the 
That  left  about  a  foot's  space*  bo¬ 
th*  two  plank-ends  in  the  middle  of 
■  >m.  She  put  a  stool  between  them. 


ff  -*Vr  HotrU,  M».  AJ(,  tU\ if*  fn-Wrt 

l*stxtuti*ns.  Ur 

MeCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

>  Lske  Street  K.nd.UvilU.  lad 

Salesrooms  in  Ihm  following  citieu 

!m  I-..I  ....  S-hU. 


jailere  battered  at  the  door  and 
•ned  her  but  she  wouldn't  move. 
*  hey  broke  a  hole  in  the  window  and 
he  fire-hose  played  a  stream  of  rold 
on  her  back  for  nearly  an  hour.  At 
iejr  broke  in.  Emily  had  pneumonia 
hat.  and  they  had  to  release  her. 
is  the  girl  who  in  1910  got  into  one 
towers  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
'aturday.  and  stayed  there  concealed 
it  night  and  Sunday,  with  only  a 
of  milk  and  a  few  crackers.  And 
Sunday  night,  the  watchman  heard  a 
plaster  dropping  when  she  stirred 
narrow  place  where  she  hid;  and  she 
>und  and  put  out. 

got  into  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  once, 
at  is  the  chapel  under  the  Houses  of 
uent.  While  she  was  hidden  there 
ard  a  lady  who  was  being  shown 
;h  the  eha|iel  say  to  the  watchman: 
't  you  afraid  to  slay  here,  with  all  the 
>uried  under  these  stones?"  Emily 
there  all  night,  and  she  wasn't 
either. 

•e  in  1909,  she  climbed  to  the  roof  of 


i  <ml  burnt  ill  out  gu.  toili 
»»*k  to  operate.  No  dtrt. 
•  n>ir  odor.  A  pore  •bile  llyfel, 
btllll ml  thin  e U<tridty  or  ten- 
None  oilier  lochrap  or  rfleo- 
Ag«oi»  -anted.  Wiiie  tor  ctu- 


BIST  BY  TEST 


For  General  ofllco 


Over  60,000 

*"ld  thru  iro 


II*  W.  Urua. 


Ball-cup  Nipple  FREE 


*.Ut>d  aodqQAtiUtrof  food. 

!U*iUe#.  13SS  Mbib  Si..  BvfftW.  N.  T* 
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n  hall  in  some  suburban  town— I  forget  the  l 
name— where  h  political  meeting  was  Co  I 
held.  Sho  wait.ll  them  for  hours  in  the  I 
snow,  and  when  the  meeting  began  she  let 1 
herself  down  through  a  skylight,  and, 
hanging  there  out  of  reach  of  the  stewards, 
heckled  t  ho  speakers  through  a  megaphone. 


jyjAN  S  attire  must  be 
faultless  in  every 
particular,  else  he  is  not 
well  dressed.  You  can  t 
afford  to  compromise  on 
the  collar  question.  You 
won  t  have  to  if  you  wear 


2  for  25,  —  •«  liin  —  la  Canada,  3  for  50c 

Their  style  »  matchless.  They  are  beautifully  and  faultlessly 
made  for  fastidious  dressers.  Their  style  is  as  lasting  as  it  is  abso¬ 
lute— the  Linocord  Buttonholes  assure  the  correct  effect  and  set  of 
collar  every*  time  it  is  worn,  because  they  arc  nen-bre, stab/e  and 
ton  t  tear  tut. 

See  the  Sussex— try  it  today.  The  Sussex  is  dashing  in  style, 


Send  for  Style  Booklet  FREE 

IDE  A  CO,  507  River  Street, 
Almo  Maiara  of  Ido  SAirfa 


TROY,  N.  Y 


iHEnuaHiKKaattarjaim 


u;maiaunnyuimuinmmimiii  ■ 


arm  Mortgages 


FlIW  with  the  llralirie.  ''k.i-Ii-j.Kinc  Mllf, 
g*  tlp«ot  the  AROMATIC  BALSAM.  CA bw* 
.  Oro«p  on  the  crct  at  tbe  » un-cUd 
Blue  Rldre  in  an  altitude  at  orer  ««©  Iwt. 

lacr.nc  IrumKt.  Ke  *vcs  imoma.  coM*,  Hay 
>ertf.  etc.  .Sold  <*Jt  by  mail.  S««  mttu »d  -W 
each  or  two  for  II  M. 


EJ  Lander  if  Co  Grand  forks  MD. 


Pumpi  f  hr  Yni  Round  Without  Coat 
lLAauvr*  f unm ng  water  in  any  room  of  an i 
constry  noiurot  fatmwhrrc  llicrr  is  a  anrim 
or  flowinc  nrram  Br«ta  thr  windmill  Ruil 
oy  arlf  water  prrtMirt  without  onr  cent  coat 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram  4 

nina  cootlnuoualy.  can’t  fft  out  ol  or-  A 
dcr.  flow  car  becstfAdrd  and  e»lrv*tc«f  /L\ 
t psuit  DM*  Pncrdlow.  Wrstrto- 
day  for  C'aiaktcur  and  quotation*  B 

KlAOAlA  HYDRAULIC  IHQlXZ  CO, 


You  Can  Secure  a  Safe  and 
Regular  Income 

by  I  o How  in,  the  phn  optliapj  la  our  new 

“Monthly  Income  Payments” 

pun  pcoekle*  for  the  inmtiaem  ot  year 
pnacipal  in  time-tnted  bon. I.  of  wr.1  krwr.n 
railroad.  public  utility  and  tadosrial  corpora- 

&**'"** *  ir‘  «*r 
ParoU'tTciBkm'doconor.noa'M. 

Knaudi  -NariioB  &  Kulmc 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKERS 
New  York  *  Leipzig 


of  the  *ir»  ng  feature*  tl*M  I«a * v  brlT«4 
hraraih#  r»eae*»t  irmH-vtd*  rvntiU* 

l~M*  »»•**  ••^*rse*lt>e«rt  c?  ih-  lil!v||. 

rRnvrii  tip  tup  im  rut  m ml  *0 

l  »‘f  '•«*»  »  'Ilk  «W*d. 

|UC»  Miptrs  from  pc-Wl  «U^,* 

an.t  irp^i  front  f ype-Wf 

.‘ort.  O  Seal  00  let.  day**  Inti 

«r lib  1  mi  da pr« ft  CotnpUU  Dild 

CJL«  wtih  “  Haase***  OlJ*d  *C 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


HANS  WAGNER’S  D£BL:T 

A  FT  Kit  watching  “Hans’*  Wagner 
|,«it  the  Now  York  Giant*  one  after- 
not  in,  a  youngster  remarked  Hint  “when 
\Y ugner  hits  the  ball,  the  only  lime  it  stays 
iimido  the  grounds  in  when  he  bunts,  and 
1  lu«n  ho  knocks  down  the  infield.'*  The 
rouiurk  was  more  picturesque  than  accu- 
nsle,  bill  it  is  safe  enough  to  say  that  the 
veteran  Pirate  shortstop  hns  always  wor¬ 
ried  the  National  League  pitchers  more 
I  ban  any  other  batter.  Moat  hard  hitter* 
wait  Tor  the  hull  to  come  somewhere  near 
a  choice  place,  but  Wagner  hits  them 
everywhere,  and  he  never  seems  to  be 
anxious  to  get  his  base  on  hails.  HU 
own  story  of  how-  he  broko  into  profw- 
sionnl  baseball  was  told  to  a  reporter  for 
I  lie  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  from 
which  we  quote: 

I  broke  into  baseball  by  posing  as  my 
l*rol  her  **AI.M  We  wore  playing  kill 
n  roil  ltd  Mansfield,  Pa.  They  call  il 
Carnegie  now.  That 'a  where  i  was  bom 
back  in  IS7I.  My  brother  rnmivnl  an 
olTcr  from  Canton.  Ohio,  lieforo  he  was 
ofiere.1  a  place  with  the  Mansfield.  Ohio, 
•'bib.  both  in  the  same  league. 

The  day  he  got  the  second  offer  he 
lurned  to  me  and  told  me  to  go  to  Mans¬ 
field.  I  got  there  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  a  man  named  Taylor,  who  owned  the 
lemu,  recognis'd  me.  He  hail  seen  me 
(day.  The  club  was  hard  put  for  a  third 
IxMcmiin,  however,  and  Taylor  decided  to 
take  a  chance  with  mo. 

II  so  liupiiened  that  Mansfield  played 
( 'Billon  that  day.  My  brother  was  in  the 
liniMlpof  the  ('Hilton  team. and  the  pitcher. 
“Tools”  Harrell,  a  left-hander,  was  also 
from  Mansfield.  They  regarded  me  as 
pn  lty  much  of  a  “kid,”  and  when  Canton 
gnl  away  to  a  good  lead  early  in  the  game 
I  turret  l  “let  up*'  in  his  pitching  when  I 
went  to  bat.  He  wante<l  to  see  me  make 
good  and  figured  that  a  couple  of  hits 
more  or  loes  would  not  affect  his  rating 
niiy. 

I  made  a  couple  of  hits  in  this  way. 
and  then  came  the  ninth  inning.  Never 
will  I  forget  it.  Mansfield  was  three 
runs  to  the  bad  when  wo  went  to  hat. 
They  needed  four  to  win.  We  filled  the 
Inw«  "»‘l  >t  was  my  turn  to  hat. 

Taylor  was  not  “wise"  to  the  fact  that  I 
Parrott  had  1mm  easing  up  when  I  had  I 
been  at  hat  before  and  made  a  couple  of  I 
hits  or  he  might  have  sent  in  a  pinch  hit-  1 
ter.  I  made  a  couple  of  bingles.  so  ho  let 
me  stick. 

With  the  basi*s  full  Barrett  meant 
strike  me  out.  It  was  too  ticklish  a  ti 
for  “  monkey”  business.  He  shoved  across 
a  fast  one  and  I  knocked  il  over  the  fence 
for  u  home  run  and  won  the  game. 

It  was  just  a  ease  of  the  luck  or  things. 
That's  it  all  the  time.  If  the  pitcher’s ( 
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l  lucky,  he  gets  you.  If  you're  lucky. 
0  you  get  him.  You  know  some  fellows  an* 
'  l<nrn  lucky.  Others  are  horn  unlucky, 
t  So  far  as  mv  batting  is  concerned,  I  guess 
I  was  horn  lucky,  that's  all. 

While  I  have  always  regarded  my  job 
|  with  Mansfield  as  my  start  in  baseball,  I 
had  played  before  that.  I  have  been 
|  playing  ball  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
f  A  lot  of  fellows  who  afterward  butted 
I  into  the  big  leagues,  or  came  near  it, 
played  around  Pittsburg  with  men  when 
I  was  a  •'kid." 

My  first  assignment  in  baseball  with 
a  regular  club  was  with  a  team  out  in 
Mansfield.  Pa.  We  called  ourselves  the 
A  B  C  team.  I  don't  know  why  we  called 
it  that,  but  that  was  the  name.  We 
I  were  all  youngsters  about  fourteen  or 
j  fifteen  years  old.  and  we  played  Itaselmll 
1  every  day  from  daybreak  until  dark.  We 
,  used  to  play  our  games  on  Saturday  after* 
I  noons. 

I  Many  times  teams  composed  of  play¬ 
ers  much  older  than  we  were  came  to 

I  play  us  and  were  tempted  to  return  whence 
they  came  asserting  that  they  did  not  want 
to  play  a  Imnch  of  "kids."  Most  of  the 
time  theae  same  teams  left  well  trimmed. 

It  was  while  playing  with  that  elub 
that  I  grabbed  an  opportunity  to  break 
,  into  faster  company.  A  young  fellow 
named  John  8.  Robb.  Jr.— he's  a  big 
,  lawyer  out  in  Pittsburg  now.  and  we 
-  often  discus*  this— was  playing  second 
<  Use  on  the  Mansfield  team  in  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  league.  For  some  reason 


For  the  reason 
that  it  makes 
the  teeth  beauti¬ 
ful  and  keeps 
them  sound  and 
proof  against 
decay 

Pebeco  Gives 
a  Winning 


The  Bottle  That  Keeps  M 
Hot  Liquids  Hot  2*  Hours, 
Cold  Liquids  Cold  3  Days.  Ss 

Hot  or  oold  drinks  when  noadad  while  trsval-  <>: 
|n«.  fUhlns,  hunting.  m.iU.rlnif,  plrnl.l"*,  atn.  \\ 
Keep  baby's  milk  st  right  Utn.i-rstura,  or  .Xj 
In .  alU'-  I-  t  or  cold  drink  by  the  led.  sll  nt«ht.  •>. 
Without  heal.  Ira  or  bother  of  preparation.  ,\V 
ICY-HOT  CARAFE  takes  plsra  of  un«nllary  C* 
water  bottle  and  Pitcher— ideal  for  night  use--  Ss 
can  be  buns  In  lilllng  bracket  attached  to  wall 
at  bedside  nnd  refroabln*  drink  obtained  with-  ^ 
«!.»!•  Wj*.4**-.  _ _ _  \V 


ordinary  dentifrice. 
Besides  cleaning  and 
whitening  the  teeth, 
it  overcomes  the 
mouth-acids  that 
cause  95%— *u  den¬ 
tists  say  —  of  tooth 
decay. 

By  making  these 
acids  harmless, 
Pebeco  protects  the 
enamel  of  the  tooth, 
which  prevents  thr 
decay  -  germs  from 
penetrating  the  soft 
interior  and  preserves 
the  tooth  from  cavi- 


Send  for  FRF.E  10-Dav  Trial 
Tube  and  Acid  Teat  Pnpera 
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OPEN  AIR  TENT  HOUSE 

lata  «»•  Sir  IS  -Step#  Ur  lai.rti  OUT  tor  4-riuna  la 
Open  Air  -  Ili«  I'.n....  lur  Tsh.mlo.1.  and  llTJln 
CL05E.T0-NATURE  COMPANY,  Coif...  I. 


Air  Pressure  SOfl 
forces  water 
any  where, 
bouse,  stable,  lawn 

u*  In*  iirpdii  Unis 

ruwlfo.  3# 

Baltimore.  WH 


JMfll/CDQl  Good  Tobacco 

)ITIUIVCnO«  makesaGoodflgar 

I  rut w»rt  »Qor  rigaw  tllmllf  from  Rico  whey*  a 
tnn*4»  *1  lUtt  |i»ro|u«r*  lohacro  o I  qtsaht  r 

l*an»i'ultif  wmokaf*  at*  buying  «ny  ogan  bermmm  thry 

»tr  rtirr  #>f  getting  genuine  IV»»lo  Rkan  (  igsf»  which  at* 
atwwilulrly  lrw«h  arxj  in  perlert  cnffrJitina 
\  oil  «ax»  an  belief  tigsr.  *x*J  mw  moocy  by  oedmag 
Iftira  me.  1  ry 

ARMULETTA  "Diplomatic**,"  lor  S5.00  a  bmaJrni 
ARMULETTA  ME-p*neloft.." lor  10.00  a  ban**! 

For  25  Ct 3.  lwiU£?'j; ZSVZf'""' 

Sriwl  f r-r  pcirr  fiat  «f  ««  Her  ftwwl  og art  m ad*  at  purr  Porto 
Rican  Tatars  o  Mall  Order  Dwpf. 

FEUX  ROST.  P.O.B.  4*4,  Saa  Joaa.  Porto  Rico 


E  i  *jfi  ant  KtwJ  (  edit,  Put  up 
l-i-  ridlly  I.irparm!  in  nicrt 
Smrlllnfl  Mol h  Pr*«rn'af  l«r 

:r»m*L  plraian l  urfof—  very  r*- 

>*rt«  nl  aQ  kind* 

th  R«a»  m  rtrnr  trunk. 
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to  Paterson.  N.  J..  m  the  Atlantic  League. 
I  played  with  Paterson  all  of  that  yea r 
and  until  June  20,  1897,  when  tho  Louis- 
villo  club,  owned  by  '*  Barney ”<  Dreyfus* 
and  managed  hv  "Fred"  Clkrke.  and  of 
which  Harry  C.  Pulli  am.  one-time  president 
of  the  National  League,  was  secretary, 
bought  my  services. 

When  I  was  leaving  Paterson  the  "fans” 
of  that  city  presented  me  with  a  watch. 
I  still  have  it.  and  it’s  some  watch. 

During  the  winter  of  '1899  and  1900 
t  ho  National  league  was  cut  from  a  twelvo- 
to  an  eight-club  league,  and  Mr.  Drvyfuss 
purchased  the  Pittsburg  franchise.  He 
took  some  of  the  Louisville  players  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  with  him  and  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  among  them. 

Let’s  see — of  course  (’larko  came  along 
n*  manager,  and  "Tommy”  Leach  and 
Deacon  Phillippi  wen*  among  those  who 
Imd  been  playing  with  Louisville  and  were 
taken  to  Pittsburg. 

Well.  I've  been  with  Pittsburg  ever 
since.  Guess  that  aliout  completes  the 
yarn. 


20,000,000 


TWENTY  million  Elgin,  made  and  sold  in  fifty  year,  I 
Now  being  produced  at  the  rate  of  3000 daily  I  Keeping 
in  full -capacity  operation  the  world’,  bigger  watch  work. ! 
Shipped  to  all  part,  of  the  world  where  time  is  measured  I 

Dependability  ha.  done  this.  Many  of  the  first  Elgin*  are 
yet  in  constant  use — keeping  every  minute  with  Elgin  faithful¬ 
ness.  Many  have  served  two  generations.  Follower,  of 
every  occupation  have  found  them  true.  Rigorou*  tests 
of  donate  and  service  have  added  proof,  of  Elgin  .lamina. 

LORD  ELGIN,  here  illustrated,  is  the  consummation  of 
all  this  experience,  all  this  skill  and  all  these  facilities  It  is 
the  watch  for  lifetime  service.  It  is  the  cot 
masterful  men.  It  is  the  thinnest  watch  made 
in  America  with  an  enamel  dial. 

Forty  thousand  leading  jewelers  of  America 
— in  every  town  and  city — display,  endorse 
and  tell  Lord  Elgin*.  The*  jewelers  are 
FJgineerj — masters  of  watch  craft.  They 
know  good  watches. 

Let  your  local  Elgin eer  .how  you 
a  Lord  Elgin  and  demonstnte  . 

it.  supremacy.  He  will  aim  show  f 

you  the  G.M.  Wheeler. a  sturdy  fj 

watch  for  men  of  rugged  occu-  #  ,  * 


AN  UNUSUAL  TURK 

T'HR  love  of  indolence  which  critic* 
*■  charge  against  his  race  was  not  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  Shefket  Pashn,  the 
tlmnd  Vizier  of  Turkey,  who  was  slain 
on  June  11  by  nn  enemy  of  the  Young 
Turk  party,  who  sought  to  avenge  the 
death  Inst  winter  of  Nazim  Pasha,  for 
which  Shefket  was  blamed.  As  War 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  campaigns  against 
the  Halkau  Allies  lie  worked  night  and  day. 
snatching  n  little  sleep  each  night  in  the 
tent  which  sheltered  his  headquarter*. 
It  is  sniil  that  he  was  iirg.nl  to  .-scape  his 
enemies  by  a  sudden  flight  from  Con¬ 
stantinople.  but.  Wing  a  fatalist,  he  re¬ 
fused.  saying.  "What  God  wills  will  W." 


LORD 

ELGIN 


ELGIN  NATIONAL 
WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinok 


from  the  pen  of  M.  H.  Donohue,  the 
Balkan  wnr  correspondent  of  the  London 
Chronicle,  np|x'ur«  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Timet.  We  quote  in  part: 

Shefket  had  mauy  faults,  hut  was  hand¬ 
some  and  generous  to  a  d.-grve.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  he  never  forgot  his  friends 
and  rarely  forgave  his  enemies.  He 
locked  caution  and  discernment  and  had  a 
tendency  to  insincerity. 

Shefket,  as  I  remember  him.  was  a  re¬ 
markable  catueur,  possessing,  for  a  Turk, 
n  very  lively  imagination.  I  have  sat 
listening  to  him  for  hours,  telling  stories 
of  his  adventurous  military  life.  The  man 
had  the  true  girt  of  tho  raconteur,  and  the 
most,  prosaic  incidents,  coining  from  hi* 
lip**.  *mndc«l  like  a  new  version  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights.” 

One  of  the  dead  man’s  weaknesses  \*a* 


AN  EVENING 

AT  HOME 

Bausdi  [omk 

Balopticon 

Tha  Perfect  Stereopticon 


Bait  Casting  Rods 


DON 


Monarch 

Concrete 

MIXERS 


no  4 
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Have  a  Good 
Smoke  with 
Us — Free! 


If  you'vr  never  smoked  F.dgc- 
worlli  Toliocvo  you've  no  idea 
v.  luil  you've  missed.  1 4*1  us  semi 
you  a  few  sample  smokes  to  try. 

Test  n  plpeftol.  It'll  be  your 
•  Iriniu-Miiokc  come  liue.  You'll 
join  the  l-oyal  l-egton  of  Kdge- 
uorth  Lovers— right  nwnjr. 


^  EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE  4 

Ready  Rubbed  or  Sliced  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 

I*  tlic  Kneit  Burley  Imf  llie  grounJ 
•in  yield.  There*!  meet  a  bile  for  Ihe 
tongue.  The  inmu  U  u  In.tUng  ee 
ci  inun  eouhl  Knd. 

Yuli  who  iweur  by  "Kitgrworth**— 
tell  your  friendi  to  Iry  It  And  you 
Who  know  II  nol— ll'i  lime  to  get 
aoiuiiinlrd. 

We're  no  eure  of  "Edgeworth”  that 
we  OI.'AKANTKK  ll-oud  will  refund 
Hie  purrltaae  price  If  you  are  dlwnli*- 
Ikd.  hdgrworth  RKADY-RI'BBCD 
In  l or  mil  90c  Una.  everywhere,  and 
In  handsome  11 .00  humidor  package*. 
KilMworth  Sliced  Hug.  He.  tic.  »r 
aml  II .00.  Mailed  prrjmld  If  your 
dealer  haa  none. 

Liberal  Sample  Free 

We  know  what  It  will  mran  loyoo  lo 
try  Edgeworth.  «o»cnrt  you  In  accept 
n  few  (<>Mtl  amokea  al  our  enpenw, 
WrIU  l«Uy  and  we  will  mall  <omph> 
In  you  without  ehar«e.  If  you  will 
aend  u«  your  dealer*!  name. 

LARUS  A  BROTHER  CO. 
ir««aui!»*i  i*ni 

Aim  »!B"»»rt.ir-r!  of  Uhntd  OraaaUMd 
1'lua  Hmofelac  lobarvo 

5  South  21.1  Streot.  Richmond.  V«. 


*»i"ONE.f« 


RiiteyTent-Couch 


an  inordinate  variety  and  love  id  ihe 
picturesque,  whether  in  an  incident  or  a 
uniform.  He  would  pose  ten  times  a  day 
lief ore  the  earners,  and  was  wont  to  stand 
for  amateur  and  professional  photographer* 
with  hi*  head  well  thrown  hack,  those  dark 
Arab  eye*  of  his  Hashing  like  diamond*, 
one  hand  on  hi*  hip.  and  the  other  grasping 
firmly  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

Altho  loving  power.  Sbefket  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  drawn  unwillingly 
into  the  ranks  of  the  conspirator*  who 
planned  the  coup  dilat.  Once  a  parly 
to  the  conspiracy,  he  seemed  lo  liave  lost 
all  sense  of  per*|ieetive.  lie  (lung  military 
discretion  to  the  winds,  broke  off  ncgi din- 
lions.  and  light-heartedly  cml-ark.*!  upon 
the  second  campaigu.  which  tile  Turk* 
wen*  told  was  to  reverse  the  inglorious 
defeats  of  Kirk-Kilisseh  and  IaiIc  Iturgas 
ami  preserve  Adrianople  U«  the  Kmpin*. 
All  the  world  knows  how  grievously 
Shcfkct  and  his  ad\  iser*  disappointed  their 
i*ountrynicu. 

Despite  certain  political  difference*. 
Shcfkct  preserved  a  certain  attaehmenl 
for  the  immlcnd  Nazim  Pasha,  and  in 
private  never  censed  to  deplore  the  fatal 
bullet  which  robbed  Nazim  of  life  nnd 
Turkey  of  an  able  soldier.  According  Ui 
tin-  plan  submitted  for  Sbcfket'a  approval 
the  coup  if  Hal  was  to  have  !«een  accom¬ 
plished  without  bloodshed,  but  when  the 
land  of  conspirators  and  their  supporters 
rushed  from  Htamboul  and  invaded  the 
l»ns*incts  of  the  Sublime  Porte  this  under¬ 
taking  was  forgotten;  angry  |aauons  ami 
personal  animosities  surged  uppermost, 
and  Nazim  and  his  aidc-dc^-auip.  the  hand¬ 
some  and  accomplished  Tew  Ilk  Bey,  fell 
victims. 

From  this  moment  Shcfkct  rvali7.il 
that  his  earthly  days  were  numbered.  and 
that  he  was  a  doomed  man.  "Blood  must 
be  requited  by  blood"  was  a  saying  not 
unknown  to  the  murdered  Grand  Vizier, 
and  hclitcrmlly  paid  "  measure  for  measure."  ■ 
Ever  since  that  January  day  when  the  1 
Cabinet  of  Kiamil  was  overthrown  and  the 
Young  Turks  climbed  back  into  power 
Shcfkct  daily  lived  haunU<d  by  the  sjicclcr 
of  the  assassin.  Friends  and  sympa¬ 
thizers  of  the  dead  Nazim  had  sworn  to 
take  the  live*  of  both  the  Grand  Vizier  and 
Enver  Bey.  and  if  Sbefket  lived  so  long  it 
was  perhaps  because  opportunities  for 
killing  him  were  lacking. 

Shcfkct  was  the  best-hated  man  in 
Turkey.  IJke  most  politicians,  he  was 
hated  by  those  whom  in  the  course  of 
his  administration  be  had  driven  from  the 
army  and  those  whom  his  enmity  had 
sent  into  exile,  or  whom  hr  had  court- 
martialed  and  put  in  a  felon's  cell;  but  the 
one  unforgettable  crime  for  which  Sbefket 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  by  the  public 
conscience  of  Turkey  was  part  i<-i|>at ion 
in  the  as*a*si nation  of  Nazim. 


“ENSIGN” 


LONDON 


MADE 


Unique  in  Design 

$2.50  to  $240.00 
All  Sizes  All  Stylet 

Thee  Imported  “Ensign"  Cameras  occasion 
favorable  comment  wherever  seen.  They  aic 
preferred  for  fine  uorlnumfthipaiul  excellent'?  of 
remit*  in  ti»e.  The  pi  ice*  compare  favorably. 

Knucn  Double  Infttanuneom  Non-Ctirlablc 
Onhochromatic  Film*  preferred  by  all  eamr*t 
worker*.  Won’t  you  try  them  f  They  fit  your 
Camera  and  «ill  keep  a  full  year  in  any  climate. 


Note 


Man)  1  ru.l  Drain.  <li— rimiiulr  ngiin.l  En¬ 
sign  Camera.  and  Hlina.  Wrllr  to  in  li. 
Calalugur  and  nim«ol  nrarral  Kaotgn  Dralot. 


G.  GENNERT 


MB  lit*  at. 


CHICAGO 

BIO  B.  VUuft  At*. 


BAR  niAHCiaCO 
m  BiiiiM  at. 


UNIQUE 

Hedge  Trimmers 


Well?— "Your  wife  gave  a  beauliful 
address." 

"  Yes?"  replied  Mr.  Meek  too. 

"  She  said  il  was  woman's  especial  duly 
|o  In<  kind  to  dumb  animals." 

"  I  Inard  about  it.” 

"  But  you  tlon't  s.m  impfi-sl." 

••  It  doesn't  ms-in  lo  l.e  any  thing  llml 
interest*  me— Bid  unless  you  an  guile: 
li.  pill  huslanils  in  ll.>  dumb-animal 
.••la'*." —  H'asAiMfnn  Nf.ir. 


tilt*  I  HuiUf  Htdtf  TfiMtUff 

*hu  h  an  extra  ctsltet 
>  im  h  diameter.  Replace 
i*E  ‘•hear*  and  prune?*  f 
hue  l  o  pjiil  on  receipt  of 
il  not  satisfactory.  upon 
relt.rn  to  us  aftrr  one 
Refer  to  any 
hli.k  in  ritihtdelftlit. 

'• «  1  I •  *r  Free  I lln-.tr .itr«t 
|(m  ikH. 

"*• mm  wUhHtd*"'9 
FOUNTAIN  CUTtUT  CO 
24B7  Ur.*  St..  PkiUarl^g 
Nrra  Y«  k  Oti'c*.  I W.  Uik  St. 

On..  »  .ULirl.A.t**.* 
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The  New  Mother.—1 "  When  you  kissed 

your  weeping  mother  good-by,  and  went 
out  into  the  world  to  make  your  fortune.  I 
premimo  her  lo*t  tearful  injunction  wu  for 
you  to  b©  good?  " 

."  No,  make  good,"—  Houston  Pott. 


I.nrky  Meeting.— Anont 
"  Well.  I've  been  out  and  seer 
lot  I  bought  of  you." 

Ukal-KhTate  Mas — "  Yt 
ehap  I  want  to  nee.  What 
like?  "—Puck. 


Buslncan  Failure.— Tramp— “  Yee’m,  I 
wunat  had  a  good  job  managin'  a  hand 
laundry,  but  it  failed  on  me.” 

Lady—"  Poor  man  !  Mow  did  it  hap- 
|w«n  to  fail?" 

Tramp — "  She  left  an’  went  home  to 
her  folk"." — Chicago  Record- Herald, 


ummer  in  California 

Southern  California  prorltie*  an  roll*** 


very  easily  by  sending  D4.....A  H.4~. 

today  for 

“The  Summer  Paradise” 

It  illustrates  and  (rives  you  full  information  regarding  those 
gems  of  American  resorts :  Saratoga  Springs .  Lake  George . 
Wesipori,  ElizakelhtoiCn.  Essex.  Schroon  Lake.  Lake  Champlain . 
Cliff  Haven,  Lake  Placid .  Saranac  ls*kc.  Coopcntown.  Sharon 
Springs .  All  of  these  and  scores  of  other  charming  places 
in  this  cool  resort  region  suggest  an  infinite  variety  of  nappy 
vacation  possibilities.  “A  Summer  Paradise.*’  illustrated 
and  full  of  definite  information,  sent  for  6c.  postage  by 

A.  A.  HEARD.  C.  P.  A..  The  D.  A  H.  Co..  Alkaay.  New  York 


Collars  from  Maker  to  Wearer 


Alwavi  the  Shortest.  Qutcke*  and  B<-*1  Line  brtwrai  New  York 
and  Moctresl  —  The  Highway  to  Canada  s  Famous  Resorts 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Test.-  “  I"  "he  a  good 
"  Very.  She  knows  w  hen 
Dil mil  free  Press. 


musician.' 
to  quit." — 


Mating  It.—"  How  did  you  li"t  the 
money  that  fortune-teller  got  from  you?  " 
"  I  put  it  under  the  head  of  prophet  and 
lost." — Baltimore  American. 


Are  You  a  Captain?— Willie —  "  Paw, 
what  is  a  captain  of  finance?" 

Paw — "  Any  nalariod  man  who  can  live 
within  hi"  income,  my  non." — Cincinnati 
/•Inquirer. 


ackhon—  *'Whew!  that’s 


•  • 


Anticipation. 

Home  ollff !  " 

.Iomnmon — "  Reema  to  fascinate  you.' 
.Iaokron— "  Ye*.  That's  tho  way  my 
desk  will  look  when  I  get  book." — Judge. 

Corrected.— Irate  Patron  -"  I  thought 
thi"  railroad  wu  for  tho  benefit  of  the 
public." 

K All. Iio AO  Official- — “  You’re  away  off. 
The  public  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  rail- 
road.” — Cleveland  Leader. 


HIh  Hint. — “  Don’t  you  believe  every 
woman  hIioiiM  have  a  vote?”  uske<l  the 
Sweet  Young  Thing. 

”  No.”  replied  the  Young  Mon.  !’  But 
I  believe  ©very  woman  "hould  have  a 
voter." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


AmericasOnlyOeyserLand 


Personally 

Conducted 


OLD  FAITHFUL 
GEYSER- 

II  erupts  et'erp  SS  or  70 
minutes  lo  the  height  of  a 
fourteen  slorp  building 


I  rmre  To  and  ,hro 

*  OUlS  Yellowstone 
National  Park  via  Northern 
Pacdic-Burlington  lines,  lion 
Chicago.  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis  each  week  in  thro’ 
sleeping  cars  direct  to  Gar¬ 
diner  Gateway  reached  only 
via Ihisronte.  First  tour  leav- 
es  Chicago  June  22nd;  last 
Sept.  7.  M.k«  ..rt. 


Very  Low  Fares 


To  Y(lk7vttot4  Fuk .  Nor  Hi  Pgcibc 
4kd  CaHIovM  Write  for 
d€iAtU  KkWi  4  cents  in  itunpi 
foe  new  rUv  aQ.ua  of  Yelfewstoat 
Park,  cosily  wort*  a  4oUax. 


Northern  Pacific  Ry 


i  m 
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Terrible. — “  Daughter  and  h**r  I*eau 
must  have  had  a  lerrihle  quarrel  !  " 

“  Why  so.  ma?  " 

*’  Five  pounds  of  randy,  a  hunch  of  roar*.  | 
and  two  matinee  tickets  have  just  ar-  | 
rived."— Judge. 


KEEPS 

HOT 


KEEPS 


24  Hours 


2 Hours 


Revenge. —  Father  —  "  You  have  no 
sense;  I’m  going  to  cut  you  off  with  a 
million.” 

The  Son—"  If  you  do  I  II  disgrace  the 
family  bv  riding  around  in  a  second-hand 
auto.”—  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


>1  papel 


How  it  U  Done. — Owner — “  What  II  it 
cost  to  repair  this  car  of  mine?  ” 

Garage  Proprietor — “  What  ails  it?  " 
Owner— "  I  don’t  know." 

Oaraor  Proprietor — “  Thirty-four  dol¬ 
lars  and  sixty-five  cents."—  Buck. 


Polite  Retort.—"  You  are  getting  very 
l»ald.  sir."  said  the  barber. 

"  You.  yourself."  retorted  the  customer. 
"  are  not  free  from  a  numls-r  of  defect* 
that  I  could  mention  if  I  cared  to  Ixu-omc 
personal.” — Louinille  Courier-Journal. 


Ms 

Itself 


1  lit  KMOS  ON  nil.  THAMES 
At  Not  an  h.  (•mi 

Nf»  Ul  Nan  Kam  Uin  I  nriill 


C  hoice  of  Words.  "  What  is  that  man’s 

occupation?" 

"  Well."  replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "it 
depend*  on  your  point  of  view  whether 
you  say  he  is  conducting  a  camimign  of 
education  or  is  just  a  plain  lobbyist."— 
U  ashinylon  Star. 


In  (his  automatic  age  of  self- 
loading  gun*.  sclf-windin# 
clocks,  self-starting  motors, 
He.,  why  not  a  self-filling 
fountain  pen  ? 


Encouraging  News.- -Itcrlin  is  !«•  have 
a  fine  new  golf  course.  Thin  is  gis*! 
new*.  for  it  is  hoped  tliat.  in  course  of 
time,  the  German*  will  follow  our  example 
by  |*\iiig  more  attention  to  golf  I  ban  to 
national  defeat**,  and  then  we  shall  not  Iw 
so  unfairly  handicapped. — I'unch. 


llust  dip 
and  press 

-that’s 
all. 


Sell -Filling  ;! 

Fountain  Pen 

— sold  for  I  5  years — is  the  < . 
logical  answer.  It  does  things 

for  itself— FILLS  ITSELF 

instantly  from  any  inkwell 
by  one  simple  thumb- 
pressure  on  the  ‘‘Crescent- 
Filler."  No  dropper- filler 
needed.  Cleans  itself  same 
time  it  fills  itself.  That's  the 
Conklin  way! 

Sold  by  Stationers,  Jewelers, 
Druggists  on  30  days'  trial. 

Prices:  S2.S0.S3.00.S3.S0. 

S4.00.  SS.00  and  up.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  two  clever 
little  books  of  pen  wit -all  free. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFC.  CO.  - 
275  Conklin  Bid...  Toledo.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 

at  m  rtih'K  Rostov  vnn  .ino 

*5  .1  II  .  i  -I  •  I.  .•«  Mare  S»  .V.  •«« 


Slump  in  Sight.—"  Yetwir."  said  the  big 
.  man.  "  I'm  opposed  to  the  election  of 
'  I’nitcd  Slates  Senators  by  popular  vote." 

"  My.  I'm  surprised  to  hear  you  say 
Ilia:."  said  the  little  man.  "  What  are 
your  reasons?  " 

"  I  manufacture  dictographs."  replied 
the  big  man.  -Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Feared  the  Other.— The  man  of  great 
financial  prominence  had  met  with 
accident. 

"  We'll  have  to  probe."  said  the  doctor. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  man  recovered 
consciousness  and  exclaimed: 

"  If  it’s  a  surgical  operation  go  ahead, 
hut  if  it’s  another  investigation,  give  me 
an  anesthetic.” — Washington  Star. 

A  Catch. — Father  (angrily  entering 
parlor  at  twelve-thirty) — "  look  here, 
young  man  !  Do  you  stay  as  late  as  this 
when  you  call  od  otbe  girls?" 

J  ack  (trembling  with  fear) — "  N-n-n-no. 
sir!" 

Father  (appeased,  as  he  leaves  the  room) 
That ’sail  right,  thru  !  (Aside.)  Thank 
1 1  eaten  !  Marv  has  ••aught  on  at  last  !" 
I  -I’ueL. 


Smoke  a  few.  If  you’re  not  more  ilum  satis¬ 
fied,  leturn  the  rest  at  our  expense. 

We’ll  refund  your  money  promptly. 

I-SEE-CO  .  Jr.,  6  in.  panatela  stogie.  bix  of  so.  f  i.oo 
I-SEE-CO.  Sr..  6  in.  panatela  stogie,  extra  quality.  tj 
to  the  Uix,  *1.50. 

SLESDORA  XX.  a  « in  thin  model,  light  stogie  for 
siiort  .smoke, a  decided  novelty,  box  of  ioo. 
SI.EXDORA  XXX,  same  size  as  above,  but  «*xti.i 
tine  quality,  Uix  of  ioo,  JJ.oo. 

IIAVATOHA— A  bis.  clear  Havana  cigar,  pinatoli 
>ha|v.  si  ini li.  equal  to  any  lo  cent  Cigar  ymi  vi>i 
.smoked.  f  \  oo  per  hundred,  packed  so  in  a  box 

If  you  prefer  to  try  sample*  first,  send  us  toon  tv 
cents.  We'll  send  you  a  special  insured  package  »i 
llw  lour  varieties  ol  stogies,  and  the  llavatoba  .  U-u 
Havana  cigar.  Also  a  handy  leatherette  poa.kel  |u>w  li 
»">ir  stogies,  and  an  interesting  booklet  on 
Wheeling  stigjic*. 

Rrtrrenen:  A*<  H'irr/inf  Peek.  /Wr  er  Bradttrftit. 

1SENBERG  CIGAR  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


-lSee  Switzerland 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Japan  and  Return  Now  $300! 

And  Time  Reduced  Nurlj  ONE  WEEK 

Japan  in  10  Days — China  in  15  Days  f 

On  New,  Faat.  Luxuriously  Equipped 

Canadian  Pacific  Empresses  »' 

Pr»&4  mv,  tie  F mpn—  of  ftnwU  ad  1  i:tnprmof  \  f-i 

A “*  ar*  «■!»«»;»  n*utp«*-i-iu4ilta  llkr  Ibtm  in  /  V  1  /I  LW1 


(The  Only  ShrlltrtJVoyagf) 


Canadian  Northern  Steamships.  Lid.,  Toronto.  Can. 


SYDNEY 


g  VACATION  W 
f  CRUISES 

Serial  Sam...  R.u. 

NOW  IN  EFFECT 


!•*.-  ..... .11, tr-  »m 

«.ki*l  MMh  MM  III  *!»*—  Mlt 

-  AuUinha,  New  /..'.J.n.l 


Summer  Vacation 
Sea  Trip 


RED  CROSS  LINE 

TW  --  unE  haarndJ  Md  M.Wul  m. 


PANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA.  HATTI.  COLOMBIA. 
COSTA  BICA.  NICARAGUA. 

by  “PRINZ"  aiuloihti 
■  tr.mm  ol  out 
All.  AS  SKMVICF. 


FOREIGN 


Splendid  Fiahing  and  Hunting 


°f  RESIDENCE 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Craii*  Around  tbr  World 
Throu.b  I Hr' Panama  Caa.l 


Black  Diamond  Line 


1 35 day.  $900  00a. 
R#|i«t»r  * mr  • 


A  '  8  ,,om  A 

§  Vnattfl 

V  ''  ^  Italy  of  lb'  V 

Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

a  Fraan'i  Graalmt  K.i-.r 


Round  The  World 


THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

Round  The  World 


A.  T.  WELDON.  C.  P.  A. 
2  M.  M  Jamri  St  .  Mm 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


June  21.  1913 


HAMBURG; 

Ur£*tSSCo, 
in  the 
WORLD 


AMERICAN 

kOver  400  Ship* 
1.506.819 
TONS 


Imperator 

Newest  tad  largest  strinikip  > flail 
50, 000  Ten,  919  ft.  Wag.  98  ft.  ku 

OF  THE 

Hamburg -American  Line 

Now  ia  RcgaUr  transatlantic  service. 

In  aiUition  to  the  well-known  features 
ol  modem  ocean  tie >nm  there  ia  a 
Riu-Carlton  a  la  carte  Restaurant  Ball 
Room.  Gnll  Room.  Private  Dining 
Room.,  Pompeiian  Bath,  a  Swimming 
Pool  and  a  CyaaaMa. 

Vacation  Cruises 

Special  Summer  Rate* 

Now  In  Effect 

Cuba,  Jamaica 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Hayti.  Colombia.  Co—  Rica,  Nicaragua 
Weekly  Sailing, 
by  the  new,  (eat  Twin-screw  Steamship* 
Carl  Sc/hsu  and  Emil  L.  Boar  and  the 
well-known  "Prmi”  steamers  ol  our 

ATLAS  SERVICE 

MTcSuists*  ::::::  m. 

f=A  . 7  V 

MA  CANAL  fWd  Tiip  .  110. 

DaUthtful  3umm-r  Crwba a  to  tho 

Land  of  the  Midnight  San 

during  dir  months  al  Juiy  s*d  Aurml.  Vwm if 

Duration  11  to  25  daya. 

Coat  $56.25  and  up. 

Cruise  Around  the  World 

AND 

Through  the  Panama  Canal 

by  Twm.xrr—  S.  S.  CharUnJ.  bare*  New 
Y«k  jM««r77tK.  1915. 


135  daya — $900  and  up. 


Good 


room. 


«ooo  be  taken. 


Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
book’,  • toting  cruise. 

Hamburg-American  Line 

41*45  Broadway.  New  York 

Bokoti.  Philadelphia. 
Patiburgh.  Chicago. 

San  FncKiKO. 

St.  Lout* 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 


jne  5.— Tbe  British  Gov 
down  three  bwtUresfcl 


it  dreidm  to  lay 


down  three  battleships  or  the  prtweni  year  a 
naval  program  Immediately  Instead  of  neat 
March,  a*  Intended  Thfa  H  In  coctorqucoce  of 


.  to  deride  uunboni  eoaenninf  the  correct 
ol  -c*k.  the  Fuak  &  WiiniU.  StonduJ  IVt^.ry 


by 


the  rejection 

Naval  Ah'  “ 

June  7.— The  Agrarian  and  ('lerlcal  partita  are 
returned  to  power  at  the  parliamentary  eke- 
Uofu  In  Prussia  In  undlmlnlshed  strength. 

I  The  European  Power,  demand  that  the  Balkan 
Sum  dcmobilur  thrlr  annta. 

June  8. — Mb.  Emily  Davbon.  the  British  auf* 
fragetle.  dkw  from  the  Injuricw  received  when 
she  rushed  on  the  ran> track  at  Kpaan  Down* 
and  ttopt  the  King'*  bur— 

June  9. — A  new  Hungarian  Cabinet  b  formed 
with  Count  Tbua  a*  Premier. 

Ju2CcJ!d  irldingofii- Tn^'iToi^rit ikTtU 
Mexican  rebeb  dynamite  a  troop  train  n 
Guay  mas  and  kill  300  mm.  say  dUpatcbtw 

June  1 1  — The  Hamburg-American  liner  1m 
lor.  the  largest  *hip  in  the  world, 

Hamburg  on  her  maklm  trip  to  New  York, 
shefket  Catba.  Grand  Vlxke  of  Turkey,  b 

The  Parliamentary  Commit  t.e  whlrh  Inquired 
Into  the  llrllUh  Government  *  omlnu-1  with 
the  Marconi  Wlrebwa  TrWgrai.h  Company 
exonerate.  member*  of  the  Cabinet  of  any 
wrong-doing  In  the  purr  ha—  of  itork  In  the 
company 


■  coo- 


llraders  iclll  pirate  bear  In  mind  that  no  notice 
I  ci><  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 

"C.  A.  W„"  XewOorydon.  Ind.—“  Please  glvo 
!  part  of  speech  and  construction  of  place  In  I  lie 
—ntet.ee.  'A  change  ha*  taken  p/ore. 

In  the  —ntenre  you  a*k  altout.  place  must  bo 
understood  as  the  dirort  object  oT  the  verb  has 
taken;  it  b  a  noun  In  the  objective  ra—.  Tho 
relation  may  be  clearer  iu  such  a  sentence  as  “  lie 
look  hb  place  at  the  wheel. " 

"E.  O.  P„"  Tonopah.  Nev.— "Is  the  pad  tenae 
of  'attack  ’  pronounced  attackt?" 

The  pronunriatkin  you  auggiwt  U  correct.  To 
|  make  the  past  ten—  of  attack,  one  aim  ply  add.  ilia 
aound  reprewented  by  tho  consonant  letter  I. 

-H.  H.  W.“  Greenaboro.  N.  C.~"  Kindly  glvo 
tin*  correct  English  fur  tho  following  —  ntcnm: 
(I)  ‘Everywhere  them  ua*  mil—  and  tho  uaual 
Joat ling  life.*  13)  'To  glvo  U>  ukomtorttr  ha*  tho 
effrontery  to  a*k  U  not  wl— (3)  'We  will  fool 
l  better  to  all  be  together.'  (4)  ‘Of  course  wo  ha vo 
'  enough  work  to  do.  but  the  need  for  extra  effort  La 
ao  gmtt  a*  to  muck  more  than  make  up  for  tho 
.  work  Involved."' 


Domr.Hr 

Washington 

June  .1— The  Senate  Com  merer  Committee  \olro 
to  defer  reorganisation  of  the  custom*  service 
until  Januao' 

Bemtnry  of  Stair  Bryan  announow  that  Ger¬ 
many.  Bolivia,  and  Argentina  hero  ao  far 
approved  hb  peace  plan  aa  to  a*k  for  tentative 
drafts  of  the 


the 


7  —Thirty -one  employer,  of  the  Weather 
are  nduerd  In  rank  and  two  official* 
■—•pended  without  pay.  pending  an  Inviwtkta- 
lion  of  lUegrd  poMlirai  activity  In  behalfof 
Chief  Willi.  I.  Moure’*  randidao-forH^^H 
of  Srcrrtao  •*  Agriculture  I 

ne  9.— The  Supreme  Court  reverwrw  tlie  con- 
Get  km  In  the  ra—  of  the  office**  of  the  -> 
calkd  Turpentine  Trust 

ne  in— The  supreme  Court,  deckling  the 
Mlnnswota  rale  ca— .  hold,  that  State,  have  a 
right  t<»  fix  lntra*ta«e  rate*  ao  long  aa  they  do 


The  PnwMent  nominate*  Cornellua  J  Ford  a 
unkm  labor  lewder.  of  New  Jerary.  to  be  Public 
Printer. 

The  Supreme  Court.  In  an  opinion  handed  down 
by  Chief  Juatlre  White,  uphtikl*  the  legality 
and  the  constitutionality  of  the  ao-callrd  News- 
paper  Publicity  Law. 

Genual 

June  5  -Thirty-right  of  the  forty  -one  atrlkrra  In 
Palerwon  chanted  with  unlawfully 
In  doing  picket  duty  are  found  guilty 


III  court  dbmUarw  the  ra—  _ 
George  B  Co*,  former  political  leader, 
other  officer,  of  the  Cincinnati  Truat  Company 
>  note  which  it 


June  fl  —  Alexander  Scott,  editor  of  the  Wrrklg 
I  me.  a  Patereon  (N.  J.)  paper  tliat  ha«  been 
supporting  the  cau«r  of  the  *llk-mlU  .trtkrrx  b 
•rntenred  to  — rvr  ar 
term  of  not  lew.  than  a  y 
fifteen  yrwc  and  to  pay  a  line  of  8250  for 
"InrIUng  bontUlty  again. t  the  Government. ~ 

June  7.— William  W.  Wood,  preaklrnl  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company  .  1.  acquit t.d  at 
Bouton  of  the  charge  of  conaplracy  to  injure  the 
rau—  of  the  leatlle  «trlkrr*  at  l-awrcncc.  Mm. 
Int  year,  by  “planting"  dynamite  In  the 
ca—  of  Frederick  E.  At  team  a  dkagrrement 
b  reported,  and  DennU  J.  Collin*,  who  turned 
Stale's  evidence.  U  found  guUty  on  two  count* 
and  not  guilty  on  four  count*  of  the  indirt- 

Ptckleni  John  P.  White,  of  the  United  Mine 
Worker*  of  America,  and  eighteen  other 
official*  are  Indict.*!  In  tbe  Federal  Court  at 
Charbvton.  W.  Va..  on  a  chare.-  id  violating 
the  Sherman  Antltruaf  Law.  The  lndirtm.nl* 
charge  tliat  the  d<-fendant*  cons|dred  with  the 
I’nlted  Mine  Worker*  of  America  and  with  the 
coal  opt-retore  of  »e*Um  IVnn*>l»anla  Ohio. 
Indiana  and  lUinob  to  rai—  wage-  In  the 
West  Virginia  field  so  a*  to  prevent  thb  State 
competing  with  tU-m  In  Western  markets 

June  S  —The  Rev.  Dr  Charles  Augustus  Briggs, 
noted  theologian,  die*  in  New  York  City 


(1)  It  U  |irop«r  to  uae  the  dngular  verb  111  tho 
first  —  nlence  you  quote.  Tho  ground  for  that 
-on*  t  ruction  U  rltluT  (s)  tliat  no  Ire  ami  fo*lling 
Nfe  are  |wru  of  one  atato  of  thing*,  and  Ihb  «luto 
of  thing*  b  tlie  real  subject,  or  (»>>  that  tlu«  speaker 
auggiwt*  and  the  hearer  pcrcclrrs  not  svvoral 
thing.  In  a  group,  but  thing*  taken  one  at  a  lime. 
It  would  abu  he  pro|icr  to  uw  a  plural  verb,  i cere, 
augg.wi  Ing  the  plurality  of  thing*  In  llioarene  that 
b  recall.*!,  but  In  the  aontunen  died  the  effect 

1  would  not  lie  *n  good. 

(2)  I’M  ukotorttr.  U-eau—  the  won!  la  subject 
of  the  vert  hat 

(3>  Tbe  l*-xlc«>Krapher  doea  not  approve  of 
"  spin  ting  the  Infinitive":  but  not  all  person* 
who  have  ground  for  apeaklng  with  authority  will 
agree  with  him.  Hsnco  the  LexIrograpUor  will 
not  condemn  II  aa  an  error  lo  Insert  all  between 
tlie  algn  lo  and  Hie  body  of  Hie  Infinitive  he.  But 
why  not  omit  ain  That  relieve*  us  of  a  "split 
Infiul ti to"  and  al  the  same  time  Improves  (lie 
sentence;  all  b  redundant. 

(4)  The  fourth  sentence  llluatrate*  the  danger 
of  admitting  the  "apllt-lnnnltlve"  coDairurHon. 
A  simple  ca— of  It  may  nol  offend;  but  Indulgence 
In  UlNrty  may  lead  to  unnwtralnixl  license  "It 
aeema  lo  much  more  than  mn*r  up  for  tin'  extra 
work  “  sliould  lie  rather  "  1 1  *)*-m*  to  do  much  more 
than  make  up."  etc.  But  the  U-xIcograplirr 
would  recommend  entire  revision  of  the  —  nt.-nco 
hi*  correspondent  quotes.  The  Idea  Hie  writer 
•ought  to  Impart  b  apparently  nol  dearly  thought 
out,  certainly  not  carefully  exproat. 

F.  H  ."  Jarkron.  MUs.—"What  la  the  origin 
and  miwning  (liy  grammatical  construction)  of  tho 
expn—don.  by  and  large.'  aa  ust*l  In  the  sentenco, 
‘It  b  by  and  larar  the  moat  efficient  system  yet 
Introduced?" 

The  phra—  by  and  large  la  a  nautical  term  which 
In  tbe  United  HtaUw  has  been  given  currency  out- 
sMe  the  technical  world  or  Ita  origin.  Aa  a  nauti¬ 
cal  term.  It  is  a  combination  of  (1)  by  and  (2>  large 
in  tbe  nautical  senses  respectively-  or  (1)  close  lo 
the  wind  and  (2)  /w/ron-a*»y  from  -the  wind. 
A  ship  I*  said  to  sail  well  by  and  large  when  it  sails 
well  whether  going  Into  or  away  from  tlie  wind — 
that  Is.  in  all  conditions.  Hence  the  phraso  by  and 
large  In  Ita  wider  (American)  applications  means 
|  "In  general."  "considered  in  all  respect*."  or 
1  "from  all  polnta  of  view."  The  two  words  thus 
used  are  (grainmatlcallyxidrr'to. 


Plea—  cont¬ 
rol  any.*  la 
founded? ” 


W.  9..“  Aabury  Park.  N.  J.— ‘ 
on  the  expression.  ‘  I  have  not  go 
tbe  prejudice  against  tlie  word  got  well 

In  the  —ntenre.  "I  have  nut  got  any."  got  I* 
wholly  uncallid  for.  unless  it  b  understood  that 
the  speaker  was  to  gel  (procure)  some  of  the  thing 
or  things  In  question.  If  mere  haring  (possessing) 
and  not  gelling  (procuring)  Is  tho  Idea  to  bo 
rxpres— d.  tlie  word  got  sliould  Ik*  omitted-  Fur¬ 
ther.  "I  have  nol  any."  though  correct.  Is  not  so 
good  aa  "1  have  none." 
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MANLIUS  SCHOOLS 


Ossining  School  for  Girls 


for  boy  from  I  to  14. 
I  Attention 


Peekskill  Academy 


WALLCOURT 


RIVERVIEW 

ACADEMY 


-  A  Good  SchdoTW®*"  Burroughs. 

«J  A  Boy.'  School  dnignrd  lo  moboM  m.nlinc, 
•rlLirbatur,  love  ol  tludv,  »ivo  good  nhol»r»liip. 


York.  Pmi|tikM| 

PUTNAM  HALL 


«J  J>rvrtHy-»cvm  yr«r»  ol  cnntcculivr  rnimniv- 
mml  h**e  Ri«cn  I  hr  »chool  ritrplional  knowledge 
oi  boy*.  Modrra  equipment,  thorough  induction 
<J  Pot  culague  oddrm 
CC.CAINU.M  A  .LIP  ft*  .B-.  70I.r...kk«HU.N.r 


Heatlicote  Hall 


Emma  Willard  School 

For  Girl* 

Om  th«  hllW  4«  fl.  4b#v#  ffv*  cltf  of  Troy.  Four  bmatl. 

lul  «k*w.  tirrprxof  tiulLVtig  «.  the  gift  of  Mi«.  Kum  II 
b*  dr.  i  am  pit*  K>  arive  1 1  ttnla  routla.  hi*  « <y,  hat  kii't. 


RVING 

SCHOOL  lor  Boys 


SAINT  AGNES  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


Drew  Seminary  for  Young  Women 

ll.ia  Ida.  loroe.l  V\.  Gritrritl  .trvl  l*r»i»  Co* 


St.  Paul’s  School 


Cazenovia  Seminary 


MISS  C.  K,  MASON’S 
M  n  ull  MlimM.  H«|t  till* 
T  lorTrUwm.0*  H.6*on.H.V. 


MOHEGAN  LAKE  SCHOOL 


Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute 


II  You  ln.r«tl*»t 


Eastman  Can  Help  You 


The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 


Mackenzie  School 


Eastman  School 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 


REPTON  SCHOOL 


ASCADILLA 


MARY  AMOUNT 


TARRYTOWN-ON- HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 
IlifihClttfcfc  School  for  Yoimj  Ladle* 


School 


O® 

:  S 

uWBBNmi 

Tabile  ow 


ONTINT 9 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY t 


p««« 


SB 


LETTERS  AND  ARTi 


P'i* 


The  Suffrage  Conquest  of  IlUnole . 1409 

Democratic  Currency  Reform . 1411 

Lesaona  for  Rallroada  and  Rate-maker# . 1413 

America’!  Sixth  Polo  Victory  . 14 IS 


FOREIGN  COMMENT! 

No  Canadian  Dreadnoughts  for  England 
The  Blame  for  the  Epaom  Tragedy  .  . 
Rule  for  Ireland— and  Then  ?  .  . 


1417 

1419 

1419 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION! 

The  Human  Flaw  In  Irrigation  Schemes . 1421 

A  Railroad  on  a  Glacier . 1422 

A  Hint  for  Earthquake  Forecasts . 1423 

The  Dwarf#  of  Bergamo . 1423 

The  Poor  Man'a  Motor . 1424 

Reorutttng  by  Moving  Pictures . 1424 


Our  $600,000,000  Music  Bill . 1426 

A  Danger  in  College  Debates . 1427 

A  Loa#  to  Literary  Journalism . 1427 

Poetry  and  Profits . 1428 

Our  Architectural  Chaos . 1428 

*•  The  Sbakeapeare  of  Japan  " . 1429 

RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE! 

High-water  Mark  of  Bible  Distribution . 1430 

Dr.  Briggs  as  a  Conservative . 1431 

A  Knock-out  Blow  for  Opium . 1432 

MOTOR-TRUCKS .  1433-1436 

MISCELLANEOUS  .  1436-1446 

INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE .  1446-1463 


Montclair  Academy 

^  A  Country  School  for  Your  Boy 


School  for  Girls 


ful  Mont*  tikr 


Jo*  AlWrl  L*kI$.  AM 


a  tiooUrt  that  will  Ini  err  At 


IVY  HALL 

Mu*  Macdonald  and  M»a  Finn. 
SC  HOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


Carlton  Academy 


Blair  Academy 


M  MMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 

|  *oI  for  tKvy*  nn<irr  Catholic  a 
;.  r»  A  64* liool  In  ihr 


lw«  fill 

l.llls 


Morristown  School 


THE  VERMONT  ACADEMY  for  boys 


Pcddic  Institute 


Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls  GODDARD  SEMINARY 


Kingsley 

M  HOOI.  roR  BOYS  * 

f*U#t.  PfMfi l*T.  Of  KlflUWIAl  healthful*^ 

j  inilri  from  Krv  York  C  Itv.  In  the  Jcrwv  hill* 
rvlivktlutl  in «tr\icli«Hi  in  -null  cUmci.  Bo>  •  arr 

to  •tody.  howl  n*  alley.  MUnl 

tKtm.  Law  athletic  fiebf.  Sctanut  reafcJeoc*  for 
uMtxtrr  boy*,  f  or  Illustrate'!  catalocue  atMfts*  tlw 
«rnity,  j.  *.  campm.i  i.  a.M..  iSSIX  PUIS.  N.  J. 

Newman  School 

llsrkrnnsck.  N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  JERSEY 

1 

NEW  JERSEY 

BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

4 ink  1  tvirif  ur  for  Hie  work  ot  the  •o#l0.  «tth«v  j 

In  ct>)lrf*  «»f  bu*in#s*  A  Urcc.  •ymruth#tK.«flto«nt  (Acuity,  1 
orvfully  *l«« ml  pupil*  <t|  ninh  <h4/*itpf  *«ir.4u4t<  *<ju*t*’  ] 
mint,  rjrrliiJIv  «u|»*rvl*«  d  AthUtWv  mlltUry  daictpUc*.  1 

1 

AtMuarrtidld 

mWts  H  A  tmllji.  4»  ^  btek 

.t.tute  gsaatssnSfes: 

Far  Cirta  5 

•  bff  In  owtndmc  P*t>* 

Wenonah  Military  Academy 

WmoRfih.  New  JtVNf.  10  mil#*  from  PhiU. 

A  Real,  Live  School  for  Active  Boys 

Ut  •*  >'di  iliMtuiHt  r«tu«  m  l  Mr  ptr  t«A  Th#f 

Dwight 

School 

--  For  Girls 
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Mercersburg  Academy 


For  Young  Ludias 

V  FU<i|M4»iuUptAll(iu  of  rl\M 
A  Individual  ImtiurUi'ii 
\\  in  lantruai;*.  liit*f utii it*. 
\\  butory,  iiualr.  Kionro. 
\  \  art.  nuinira  dmuaaUr 

\\  KipchNorud 

b, \1  faculty .  Etofrpt^.nAl 
m?  1 1  *®cinl  un4  homo  life,  to- 
II  Miit  ^ lib  cirefully 
1 1  •m|htv|*^h!  |*h) rj»«J  4i x * 
yf  I  ••n*U«\  nm  ftitunn*  <if 
mil 

mi  I  \f  taijiiipiHMl  i.  uilli  tiy>  in  a 
1/ /  '  •  •  i"»nc  «•'  c,  acfi *. 

7/  i  to  t'l.ii . 

/  drlphia.  l  or  couIihi  nod 
f  WewiiUOlou 
MIm  Ablf  A  I  «tk«rWM.  F  rlatipaj 
Of  no  it  Bet**]  T  0  .  Fa 


*  Cm\\m?t\  «*d  Tmtttrt  *cKoo\ 

m.  If.  ItKtuKII.  I'lili.  I»r*a.  f  or 
R#?  I)  R  KERR.  I>  D.  LL  D  Aauutf  Youi 

mIUUmk.  !*».  «  ■lum  Ir^i  l%l«4«i|4kl  Won 


Bishopthorpe  Manor 


Miss  Cowles’  School  Girl* 

•  Hi.M.nd  It. II).  Molhd.,  .buru,  P«. 

M-  I—  Mat-*  C-wU..  A.  B..  tU.i  •!  Sth~l. 


KISK1MINET AS  5PIUNG3  SCHOOL 


CONWAY  HALL 

f'-*n4r4  PM  fnNm  thrcwl 
-b-l.  K—  wife  .  1 
t’BiWia  lUlx  CD)  i>  fc 

£.1 


Cedarcroft  School  lor  Boys 


Harrisburg  Academ 


.z/je  j^aiawin  ijcnooi 
for  Girls  «w  SMS 

Call?***.  A I  bo  vtrvtif  mrrul  ivurw  with  diploma.  M«n» 
Imifvnmrnli  Uriotr  I  hr  cipriUnc  of  thr  neat  almil  yaaf 
Jaa«L  Brovaatl.  AM.  Bta4  of  Ut  Bftaal 
illaaWU  remit  Jnbiioa  A  I  .  Am  list  af  Ui  kbMl. 
For  catalogue  aldrrat 

TW  Ulltli  ftcfcaal.  F  0.  Baa  B.  Brra  Matr  Fa. 


Thr  Misses  Kirk's  College  Preparatory  School 

ri-lmi..  (hi  l?f m  Hoi  M  -II...  .. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

LANCASTER.  FA.  Founded  1717. 

Enter*  alH.ui  «n  boya  to  tear.  Moslara  Vno I 

EfiSfS  atBloU# Arhl  HT.  tiOia 


THE  ELY  SCHOOL 


■  country 
VnrkCity 


\THE  SANFORD  SCHOOL 


SAINT  MARGARET'S  SCHOOL 


WAisamiRr.  coNKBcncc-r 

rvpnn.inr.  no i  tilpl..m.  CViom  TUni-.lgU 
rirrn  ...ufrni-nt 

Ml.!  EMILY  QAUHI  M~*»0.  AM  .  frlnelpni. 


School  ^1“  Wheeler  School 


The  Catharine  Aiken 

War  Ailrl.  lUnhi 

K^!at*'r  "S"’"1  «■!■■*"  - — 

«IHr.«r,  Oeo.nl  nxr—.  All  rat.1.»r  .(..rt.  AiMtm 
Mr.  B.rrl.t  IwUr  Soa.UI.  D*iu  I*.  B.  D.U.U«|,  tit 


RUMSEY  HALLcr™“u 


A  NTIWL  FOR  1 

Itfal  MHlH'B  Ilf  th 

ftnra!  turrrtm dins 
Aw  life  frma  S« 
akittac.  ts**rtMi)  , 
r.  »i*unt  i&fttror 
oadary  1 

boat  to  1  a  tllaripl 


The  Campbell  School 


Ogont3  School 
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PINES 


WORCESTER 

For  Box*  ACADEMY  80«h  Year 


DUtinrllvrly  Devoted  to  Developing  Pe 


Ip  fttil  tiW 
i*f,»  m  »i 


Waltham  School  For  Girls 

Waltham.  Mauachu.att. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

FOK  YOUNG  WOMEN 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN.  Weal  Newton.  M 


Lesley  Normal  School  lor  Klndc 
flnrtner*  and  Grade  Teacher* 


MISS  HALL’S  SCHOOL 

for  Girl* 

PITTS  FIELD,  MASS. 

MISS  MIKA  II.  HALL.  Principal 


MASS.  COLLEGE  OF  OSTEOPATHY 


te#e*f  Ilf 


WHEATON  COLLEGE 


Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

M  It  *•'•<»»  tala.  Iu> 


DeMERITTE  SCHOOL 


Mitllrwry.  Irnnl*,  Moating.  (iwlfnmtrg,  Mklt 
ullMr  eporte  ir*  #n«»«rnpd.  Ailtlmr 

0.  M.  WINSLOW.  Ph.  0  .  MmW 


Ma.imr.rMt  4J*  Jm 

The  We*lon  School  for  Girl* 


Wilbraliain  Academy 

FiU  Bor#  for  LIN  and  For  Co//#*#  Work 

Hem^lellrvl  Hi«'h  If  «»t»r  of  til"  moat  cMi  olmt.  com- 
f.  rt. il»l r  »m<I  it  Ni*w  Kn«Uml. 


Miss  McClinlock’s  School  for  Girls 


CUSHING  ACADEMY 


WILLISTON  SEMINARY 


QUINCY  MANSION  SCHOOL 


SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 


OMlKMluni  / 

Off  «le|»afl flit'll 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

41  Qatacr  Si..  ClaMn.  M.h. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

NATICK.  M  ASS. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 


Mloa  Conant.  MIm  Rlnvlow.  Prlnrl 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 


LAWRENCE  ACADEMY 


OWARD  SEMINARY 


A  REAL  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


PINE  BROOK  SCHOOL 


POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


Abbot  Academy 


DEAN  ACADEMY.  Franklin,  Mass 


Schools  and  Coll 

— 

eges 

Schools  and  Colleges 
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EDICAL  COLLEGE 

OF  VIRGINIA 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Hon..  School  (. 


Manly  Boy* 

rwatr  In  it r  Unit fJ 

I"  the  Ln/Hntltu, 


Mrdii.l  Collr«.ol  V.r.H... 
Univrmty  Code..  ol  M.d.m. 

Midirinr  .  Dmliitry  .  Pharmacy 
*.<.  .Hint  II.  M  l,.  rr..w.„ 


1838 

1913 


J.R  R.CAUlfY.Src 


The  Danville  School 


r,-  ss* 

Old  Dominion  Academy  STUART  HALL 

r  *ppjg  sx-  r‘  •—  SS’S'VEr'jy  ^  !gHE2ra 

**-  u  "T,,ut<  ■  »•"—*.  Mti.u  -Mur la  lVndletun  Un<al.  Vrtnctpal 

MASSACHUSETTS  I  RHWl  INC.  CDCCM  cruiuiovir  c 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

£•£*?•  STAtlNTON  VIRGINIA 

V«ic.  •  ••'  ;."h>  •*»!•  I '--At  "I  In  I  nr  Sliriundoah 

'»  >  “•"'I—— 1  <fini.lr.  Mml.iti  r^.lpront. 
HuOtWlTOi  uNB™.  Irrma  nuarlrr.tr.  SriKtlinraUinmr 


nu.lrratr  Nrh.|l.,tc  .tolotiur 


K.  C.  WEIMAR.  Principal. 


Hollins  College 


For  Young  Women 

Founded  IMI. 

College  Course  (4  years),  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  ,2  vears,  Music,  Art,  eic.  On 
|  an  estate  of  700  acres  in  the  beautiful 
Valley  of  Virginia,  7  miles  north  of 
Koanoke.  Buildings  equipped  for  250 
students  and  35  onicers  and  teachers, 
for  catalogue  and  views  address 
M.tt,  L.  Cocke.  President,  Box  313,  HHItns.  Va. 


VIRGINIA 

COLLEGE 

FOR  VAOMI.N 

\  I “’*» fiSrwttiu 

ROANOKI.  VA. 

^  |C«alk  \l  4^  ||  1  _ 
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12IIi  Year 
opens 
Sept.  24th 


USJ  Maryland  College  for  Women- uu 


Home  School 
tor  Boys 


HEBRON  ACADEMY 

lOrN.  He.  Founded  1*04.  A  Mail*  School .  with  mod 
rm  methods  and  modern  teacher*.  For  boyi  and  gu  U. 
Send  tor  ciuVocue. 

HILLUN  1C.  MHtBVT.  LUC.  U.,  Principal 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 


I!  Illinois  Woman’s  College 

A  Standard  College -One  of  the  Be.t 

Gram  drerwu.  CoIlr«r  of  t.lhrrml  An.  (full  wleetMIc 
and  (taHKil l ;  Collrgu  ol  MuMc;  School  of  Hoc  Am: 
School  ol  Ki|«rWo<|  School  ol  llonc  Eraamnn. 
Academy  louiw  for  younccr  (lit*  Ideal  hone  Hie. 
Maanihcent  roulpeicm.  (  uialoioc  on  requeal.  ha- 
praar*  iraunaUr.  Addrraa 

riUUmT  mill.  Bo*  C.  Jael.oa.lll.,  ni. 


KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY 

MIRIIIIN.  N.  M.  Il<4»  HmUN  UMMin*.  100 

am  Nr.  mml  inuiu  itotmiiooea  l»*  girt.  ami  Un  Nr. 
■tauau.m  AthirIM  l»M  Nrtuui  Farm  «  eniftaaU  pH«- 

U*.»  Kn4v**mm  i.ibui  cum  M  |mo  i.im  rear  owai 

STM.  » Tib.  CMAKLXN  ALOIS  nuev.rnaaWaL 


€:I)C  Come  School 


TILTON  SEMINARY 

N.  M.  UttefMhUidlbVhltBi 


A  BOY’S  WHOLE  TIME 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL 

r.e  Mm.  fmama  |r»  (VII. a*,  and  Trehale.l  Brhnela. 
lUaka  -lU  lb-  h.oheM  or  arhmdo  ol  Va  la.laal 

iMh»  rr»-aelea-L  .«^*«lh»M4»lon  i#»<»l.raie.  S rm 


mlver.ity,  or  lech 
Honan  ayatrm 
Five  building* 


Monticello  Seminary  MXVXM 

Ulrli  hvMfitorf  Md  Jtinlnr  (ViUnt  (nurwt 
Hr  nrlcnrr  Art.  tVrt.fhat#  prl%llcnr«  Fin** 

ImlldUga  Q  m iB-mm  C».mi»ua.  with  tennis 

rwilU.  nrrhrf*  fhic'.  feuiart-btll  »»il  Km’ln  firldn 

lutn  mod*  r»t~.  ■  !-  C.  Kridm.  frU.#  b*4fr*y.  |U. 


NOTRE  DAME  of  Maryland 


%  C  ollrpr  fnr  Women 

v  omliMtcai  by  School  Nntrr.arf  Notre  Dsrne.  to  iroin  ih« 
t-nly.  ml  ml  -ml  •p4»lt  —  to  develop  true  oumunhuunj 
LunttH  In  brwuttful  perk  ol  octee.  Mtdmr  eorroOT 
tnokri  taall.  tenitfs  hurkey.  BvMHful  Mukl 

•n*a.  I  1 11. 1  nut  or  null  .lentil-  l-crinrereol  itiionj 

rrptt  4  tatmn  C‘ui»»«r«  rejuUr  and  eWetlv^  Mu* 
.•ml  A  Alt  Notre  Dime  Preparatory  Vhooli.^ 
voun*rr  •tuifcnta  roe  rai«lu«ur  *Mrr« 
•Jtii  Notre  Dam*  of  Mart  land 
(PPJI  ClirUi  It  Avrotr  1 

^  ttltlaore  M4  /v 


France.  Shimer  School  •*  *,•<££%*' 

For  ckrN  and  toung  womrn.  Academic  unci  cuilrgc 
(otir«#t  Muiic.  Art.  IhuntMlc  Sclctue.  f»i%t  \rur 
CiUMuc.  R#r.  W«o.  P.  McKee.  Dean, 

Bex  015,  Ml.  Carroll.  III. 


Home  otMl  School  lor  KetvotM  etyl  Backward  Children 
i«o  Here.  Five  Wldtnt*.  <  ottift  plan  Open  year  round, 
tf  l»terc«tcd.  oddrr*.  Dr  W.  X  C  MITS  •aparlnteadaat. 


TRAVEL  SCHOOLS 


The  University  of  Chicago 

iiAiir  Correspondence  Study  Dept . 

HOME  SSfeSrxx :h-£S 

STUDY 

lh  Year  U.of  C.CDir.  R  )Chica#0.  111. 


d  CoUege  "teM&wo 

Frederick.  Mery  lend 

•raetlewl.  wel|.biUiir«-|  court*.  lecledlo*  elee- 
in*  to  It  A  *te*rr*.  FremrUnn  lv*r>-rim~*t 
irnitM  In  Moli*.  Art  and  Elocution  Prarti.  .il 
al  courwe  In  l>»ni*etic  iWao*.  Term*.  M1' 

nn>l  ill«Mnl*l  ImuiIIH  on  r*|nr«t. 

JOt l: I* II  II.  APPLE.  Ptl.O..  Prr.ldrnt. 


Aloha  Tour 

For  Young  Ladles 


no* 


The  Girls*  Latin  School 

Baltimore.  Md.  Admit*  to  Vnar.  W*H~l*y.  Smith. 
Caoii.  her  Altai  Ml.  Holyoke.  A  faojlt y  ol taper  l*mcvd.  orltece- 
trained.  Chhrtian  women.  A  healthful.  happy  home  in  a 

tlurmiat  v »ly.  ifth  year.  Catalan. 

MISS  WILMUT.  A.  B..  Ileedmltfreea. 


MADAME  JEAN  MARTY’S 
FRENCH  FAMILY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

163  A.oiua  Victor  Hu,o.  Piri*,  Franc. 

For  circular*  apply  ST*  Wntern  Avenue,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Greenbrier  Presbyterial  Military  School 

l.ewl*bui|.  W.  Vi,  An  up  lodate  mlllury  tojrdint  vbgol 
for  too  bo  ye.  Large  corm  of  in*trurtor»-  all  cofkte  jr>l 
bate-.  BrucinM  ntouat.ua  chmutr  jjwll.  altitwfe  BrA 
km.Minav  Athlrtn*  held  Term*  #150.  For  Uluot  rated  cat  a 
I.. cur  .tal«!r~  Col.H.II.MOORF.. A. M..  Principal.  Bo»  l> 


Mr.  Sargent’s  Travel  Schoi 

FOR  BOYS 

“An  experience  worth  more  than  can 
obtained  in  any  other  wey." 

Europe  and  Round  the  World  in  alternate  year*. 
Prepare,  tor  toUrp  or  buirm 
Write  for  catalog 

POBTEK  E  SABGEXT.  St  CwnSt.  Bootw.  M 


Europe  for  Girls 


EW1SBURG  SEMINARY 


The  Thompaon-Baldaaaeroni  School 

Spend*  a  hole  whool  year  abroad  in  atudy  and  travel. 
1  jtbyeai.  Uaualcourtci.  Cktober  sajUncwith  Principal*. 

MBS. HELEJf  T.SCOTT.  S« ret.ry .  ISSCcatr.l  Am.. Do..,.  N  H. 


Schools  and 

Colleges 

Schools  and 

1  Colleges 

MARYLAND 

MA"ii _ _ 

MAINE 
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National  Cathedral  School 

A  S.bitU.  S<UoJ  M  Mo«»f  SL  Albas.  WiiiuctM.  D.  C 


National  Park 

Semina  ly-for  G  iris 


Bristol  School 


Washington  Seminary 


MERING? 

PfmaM.ll y  CORRECTED 


The  Army 
and  Navy 
Preparatory 
School 


•  or  Anr  Collet, 
W..I  Point  or  Aanapolit 

^ulo.  rsjalMtor ut  Al  l  nirtln 


STAM 


GUNSTON  HALL 

A  ?U  tnf  Gift*.  Prvwnt«y  M 
T  a*1  C«t)rv» 

tUpfraujo.  |4«>vi 


bullducv  Hem 
**"■  O) Riti*«ioni  aim! 
Belli  l<NM'h|lt|.  frM» 

U»ill  «nl  tr*rk  U 
hI.  W  rite  for  I'MUtloif 


CHEVY  CHASE  SEMINARY 


National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls 


lleolthfvl  W.  *t  to  a  m  W|thiafir«  •  "Nalyifb  IWautlful 

Vrtnua  ««t#r  Mr.  tail  Mis  %.  H.  HatUi.  Pilas. 


WILSON-GREENE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


HAMILTON  SCHOOL  KSTsaL 

in  »  Frftmtk  St..  U«rWm«  Sturt.  WiiWitii.il.  D.  C 


College  and  Academy  of  St.  Genevieve 

lor  Young  Udlr«.  A%hrvlllr.  .V  C. 


Mrt.  PHOEIL  HAMILTON  SI  A  BROOK.  Pnnc.p.1 


MILO  B.  PRICK.  ft!  Frtoftjpat 


Electrical 

eoulpprtl  aNofM  an!  IjWt.i1 


A  Hmm  School  lor  Girls 


Faribault,  Minn 


Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

V I*41im .  A  t *t  Inatarvf I M  IV®  III 


Engineering 


Kt.  Re*.  3.  C.  EDSALL.  D.D..  LLD..  R.ct. 
MISS  CAROLINE  W.  EELLS.  Principal 


In  One  Year 


The  Subconscious  Schooling 
the  Boy  Gets  at  Culver 


Lindenwood 


court*'  with  Diploma 

h** tit  Only  50  ohm 


Junior  College 


MISS  COMPTON  S  SCHOOL  FOR 
CHILDREN  OF  RETARDED  MENTALITY 


LVER^  Military  Academy 


New  Mexico 
Military  Institute 


MICHIGAN 

|  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA| 

IDISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA] 
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UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


Kacmey 

College  School 


MARRY  A  PETERS.  Prln.  724C  Hough  Avc. 


IlrAaacf,  O.  Mich  grade. 
( AarlKl 


EF1ANCE  COLLEGE 


11  '"WOMEN  L 

Ranked  with  Ltadmt/  Eastern  Colltyes. 


Way  land  Academy 


NORTHWESTERN 


OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 


A.  ■  H  DISH  AW.  Sw.rMN4.nl.  hi  SI.  CJW«.  Hill.  OkU 


SI.  John’s  Military  Academy 


It  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  any  girl  to  become  a  student  at  the 

School  of  the  Brown  County  Ursulines,  57  o» 

"The  school  that  is  aloof  from  the  iconoclasm  of  the  age'  * 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE,  Glendale,  Ohio 


ennessee 


GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 


The  Cincinnali  Kindergarten  Training  School 


Cincinnati  Law  School 


or  DOUDfn. 

iBdindutl  In  «t mo¬ 
or  a  modern  military 

JilettcTlcM.  Gymnv 
prtdlct  m.nrrbea. 
Write  tor  ciniogiMi 


The  Bartholomew-Clifton  Sch 


Tennessee 

Military 

Institute 

Sweelwater.Ten 


Great  schools.  like  men  uAo  create  the  world**  standard *  in 
every  vocation .  must  posses*  distinctive  character  and  ability 
to  produce  results  superior  to  those  of  their  competitors • 

The  Georgia  Military  Academy 

^  The  South  Most  Splendidly  Equipped  Prep  School. 


The  Education  of  Sex 

A  Digcit  from  the  Writings  of 
DR.  JOHN  COWAN 
and  other  Eminent  Authorities 

Contains  25  Chapters,  Illustrations. 


I  a*  .  rue  anfl  raise  uojecis  in  marrying. 
Who  Should  and  Who  Should  Not  Marry. 
How  to  Select  a  Husband  or  Wife. 

How  to  Obtain  Perfect  Offspring. 
Pregnancy  and  Labor. 

Labor  and  Nursing. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

How  to  Insure  Marital  Happiness  and  4 
Other  Important  Chaptcra. 

I  hf  I*. duel i ton  of  Sex  hut  the  endorsement  of 
leading  Imvmiiirt.  Colleges.  S<  I100U.  I  ini  vie  nt 
Suumini  and  Preacher*  aiul  I'ioIcmoiv  through- 
out  l Ik*  country. 


COL  J.  C.  WOODWARD, A. M. , Prettiest,  C*IUeeP*rk.C*. 


Leading  l an  School 
In  Carre  tpondenca 
Imlructiiin 

EM.  1802 


A  High  Grade  Institution  For  Young  Women 


BE  A  WRITER 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 


Massawippi  Summer  School 
North  Hatley,  Que.,  >1** Sntllil-ti-t. 


rite  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 

to  •  •  ft  It  tirnur,  \pw  %»rft. 


C.  R.  Jnnkina,  Proa.  Dept.  B.  Macon,  Ga. 


PASQUANEY  NATURE  CLUB 

FOR  (.IRIS 


Short  Story 
or  LirpiB'OM' 


Qysrfc 


PAMP  WONPOSET 

•OTT  CAM?  IU  MILKS  fit 


A  Happy 


Marriage 


The  Westlake  School 


MISSISSIPPI _ || _ MISSISSIPPI _ I 

I  The  Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy 

L  A  First  Class  Preparatory  School 


Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy,  Gulfport,  Miss 


Th*  Juno  number  of 

THE  PLAY- BOOK 

U  devoted  to  the  OPEN  AIK  THEATRE  in  America 

movement*  In  diama?  Addret* 

THE  PLAY-BOOK.  Madison,  Wia. 

IS  cents  a  number  $1.50  a  yemr 
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Learn  the 
Truth 


I  $2  &SS 

I  +  and  the 
I  ancc  wi 

P  dia 

ffir  purer  m 


Ignorance  of  the  law®  of  life  has 
led  to  very  serious  misfortune*.— 
and  the  dissipation  of  thin  ignor¬ 
ance  will  result  in  truer  modcMy, 
levs  disease  and  a  happier  and 
purer  society . 
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FatnteJ  h  Galen  J.  Ferrer/  Jtr  Cream  #/  Wheat  C#. 


Mary  Ann* 

~t/ou  can 

just  Wait. 
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THE  SUFFRAGE  CONQUEST  OF  ILLINOIS 


INCOMPLETE  m  is  the  victory  of  tho  suffragist*  in  Illinois, 
the  pruts  of  the  country  nevcrthvluu  apeak  of  it  as  an 
"important,"  "notable,"  "•uhauntial,"  "amazing"  tri¬ 
umph  for  their  cause.  Its  importance,  explain*  the  New  York 
World,  "is  nuxuturod  by  the  fact  that  Illinois  is  the  first  State 
east  of  tho  Mississippi  to  givo  women  votes.  It  is  a  triumph 
in  ‘tho  enemy’s  oountry’  which  should  have  a  far-reaching  in¬ 
fluence."  Not  only  do  "tho  effete  East  and  tho  conservative 
Kouth  lie  before  them,"  now  that  tho  suffragists  “have  crossed 
tho  Rubicon,”  but.  tho  Philadelphia  Record  points  out.  "  Illinois 
is  tho  only  flrst-class  State,  so  far  as  population  goes,  that  has  as 
yet  adopted  woman-suffrage.  *  ’  Then  there  is  tho  accompanying 
fact,  omphaaized  by  a  Chicago  daily,  that  now  "the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  city  of  tho  first  rank  is  to  call  its  woman  citizens  into  its 
councils."  In  Illinois,  suffrage  is  granted  to  women,  not  by 
virtue  of  a  constitutional  amendment  carried  by  popular  election, 
but  through  legislative  enactment.  By  the  terms  of  the  measure, 
women  may  voto  for  all  office*  not  mentioned  in  the  Stale  con¬ 
stitution.  This  means  that  they  may  vote  for  !*n*idcntial 
electors,  mayors,  aldermen,  municipal  court  judge*,  sanitary 
trustees,  and  most  local  officers,  while  they  may  not  vote  for 
governors  and  other  State  officers,  members  of  the  legislature, 
county  or  district  judges.  Congressmen  or  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors.  Tho  act  provides,  too.  that  women  may  vote  "upon  all 
questions  or  propositions  submitted  to  a  voto  of  the  electors  of 
municipalities  or  other  i»olitical  divisions  of  this  State."  and  that 
"separate  ballot-boxes  and  ballots  shall  be  provided  for  women." 
The  antisuffragists  are  credited  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  with  an  inclination  "to  smile  over  tho 
limitation  to  "statutory  office*.’  and  to  claim  that  a  grant  of 
suffrage,  without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  leaves  the 
matter  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature,  with  the  possibility  of  a 
re|>enl  at  nny  session."  Hut  this  measure  of  equality  seems 
to  tho  prosuffrage  Chicago  Tribune  "so  large  that  hereafter 
Illinois  may  be  more  properly  put  in  the  equal  suffrage  than  in 
the  male-suffrage  column.”  Furthermore,  many  editors  believe 
that  within  a  few  years  the  Illinois  constitution  will  so  be  amended 
that  all  officers  will  be  elected  by  universal  vote.  Indeed,  ob¬ 
serves  the  New  York  Telegraph: 

"The  fact  that  women  in  1916  will  help  to  elect  Presidential 
electors  insures  a  respectful  consideration  of  their  other  claims 


by  the  politicians.  No  man  seeking  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate 
in  this  Union  will  dare  declare  himself  as  openly  op|>o*ed  to 
suffrage.  Illinois  has  twenty-nine  votes  in  the  electoral  college.” 

While  "the  groat  change  seems  to  have  come  suddenly."  tho 
strongly  prosuffrago  Chicago  Poet  notes,  in  fact,  "it  ha*  a  back¬ 
ground  of  thought,  of  inspiration,  of  service  os  noble  as  that  of 
any  other  hard-won  advance."  In  this  background  are  inom- 
ori«*  of  Franoe*  E.  Willard.  Jane  Addams,  Catharine  Waugh 
MoCulloeh,  and  leaden  of  an  earlier  generation  "who  fought 
for  suffrage  when  the  fight  meant  ridicule  and  abuse."  Back  of 
them.  The  Pott  sees  "the  trooping  ranks  of  womon,  young  and 
old.  who  went  to  tweuty-six  legislature*  at  Springfield  to  mako 
tho  plea  that  was  granted  yesterday  at  last."  Continuing: 

"  It  is  the  work  of  theao  women  that  made  possible  the  coming 
of  victor)’.  But  the  final  battle  was  won.  if  ever  a  battle  was 
won.  by  the  efforts  of  Mn.  Grm-o  Wilbur  Trout,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Equal  Suffrage  Association;  by  Mr*.  Sherman  M.  Booth, 
chairman  of  its  legislative  committee,  and  by  Mrs.  Antoinette 
Funk,  of  the  Illinois  I*rogr»wmve  Service  Board.  These  three 
women,  ably  assisted  in  the  last  days  by  Mrs.  Modill  McCormick, 
organized  and  carried  through  a  ‘people’s  lobby"  more  fnir  and 
more  efficient  than  the  general  assembly  had  over  known . 

"Had  these  four  women  not  gone  to  Springfield,  planned  their 
magnificent  campaign  and  cx.-cut.-d  it  so  ably.  Senate  Bill  03 
would  never  have  gone  through  this  assembly. 

"To  Mrs.  Trout.  Mrs.  Booth,  Mrs.  Funk,  and  Mrs.  McCor¬ 
mick  suffragistsof  to-day  owe  as  keen  a  debt  of  gratitude  us  that 
which  they  pay  so  generously  to  the  loaders  of  the  past." 

This  "unbeatable  combination,"  we  road  in  a  press  dispatch, 

"started  with  forty  votes,  and  it  had  to  get  seventy-seven  to 
win.  On  the  final  roll-call  it  had  eighty-three.  Furthermore,  it 
ended  the  fight  with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  legislator. 
Even  the  ‘gray  wolves’  declared  publicly  that  "tho  women  had 
played  absolutely  fair."" 

"It  is  a  glorious  victory,"  says  Mrs.  Funk.  "The  battle  is 
over.  And  not  a  man  who  voted  ye*  on  the  woman’s  bill  will 
ever  regret  it."  Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCulloch,  who  ha* 
given  years  of  hard  work  to  the  suffrage  cause  in  Illinois,  who 
ably  aided  the  "woman’s  lobby,”  and  who.  according  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  actually  "wrote  tho  bill  that  ran  the  gamut  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,"  calls  the  victory  "the  big¬ 
gest  thing  that  has  happened  east  of  the  Mississippi  since  the 
Civil  War."  Yet,  she  says,  as  quoted  in  The  Tribune, 
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"There  is  much  work  still  ahead  of  us.  We  must  continue 
to  work  unceasingly,  so  that  we  may  eventually  have  full  suffrage. 

"The  more  the  men  see  of  us  as  voters,  the  more  they  will 
respect  us  as  women. 

"This  victory  may  teach  the  English  women  the  ballot  may  be 


—  French  In  the  Chicago  Rrio'd-lIr'eH 


won  without  throwing  stones.  We  hove  shown  them  a  peaceful 
way  of  getting  the  vote." 

Reference  to  the  English  militants  was  also  made  by  Governor 
Dunne  in  u  little  speech  congratulating  the  successful  suffrage 
workers,  lie  said: 

"You  were  able  to  convince  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  the  S|ienkor  of  the  Mouse,  and  the  legislature  in  a 
quiet,  forceful  way.  While  your  sisters  across  the  sea  were 
netting  Are  to  buildings  to  gain  the  ballot  and  thereby  exciting 
the  contempt  of  mankind,  the  women  of  Illinois  went  about  it  in 
n  different  wav.  I  welcome  the  womanhood  of  this  State  to  .» 
share  in  its  responsibilities." 

The  Illinois  women  should  also  ho  complimented  on  their 
enemies,  thinks  the  New  York  American.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne's 
opposition  to  the  bill,  for  instance,  "supplies  the  best  argument 
that  lias  yet  been  made  for  woman’s  suffrage  in  this  country,"  and 
"it  is  the  protest  of  the  politician  of  the  Lorimer  stripe  against 
the  deaniiu  up  of  politics  that  is  sure  to  follow  the  granting 
of  the  franchise  to  women."  Mr.  Browne's  tinal  speech  on 
the  tloor  of  the  House  was  an  eloquent  app**al  to  his  fellow 
Democrats  nut  to  "crucify"  their  party.  He  exclaimed: 

"If  this  bill  | mimm"s  it  will  In*  ever  remembered  by  you  in  the 
days  t  «  come,  for  it  will  change  the  political  map  of  Illinois, 
wiping  out  all  party  lines.  It  will  eliminate  the  Dem«»cratic 
l»arly  because  the  women  of  Democratic  families  will  not  vote. 
They  and  their  husliands  and  fathers  ond  brothers  do  not  1**- 
lieve  in  this  bill.  Tin-  women  who  do  vote  will  not  he  Republi¬ 
can-  either.  Search  the  lobby  if  you  would  find  the  answer. 
It  has  I  wen  the  best  and  brainiest  lobby  you  ever  saw,  I  will 
admit,  but  are  you  sent  here  to  crucify  your  party?  " 

Another  helpful  enemy,  in  the  Chicago  .Yrin’i  opinion,  was 
the  opposition  of  the  liquor  interests.  The  same  opposition 
has  often  lieen  discerned  by  suffragists  in  State  campaigns:  the 
extreme  proeiiffragist  cartoon  on  the  opposite  page  shows  their 
version  of  the  situation  thus  created.  But  to  return  to  Chicago 
and  The  Xcirt: 

"  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  fight  on  woman-suffrage 
at  Springfield  was  mainly  a  light  by  friends  of  the  liquor  inter**!*. 


The  feeling  that  women  should  lie  permitted  to  express  them¬ 
selves  at  the  polls  on  the  liquor  question  and  on  many  other 
questions  directly  affecting  the  financial,  physical,  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  outcome  of  their  hard-fought  campaign. ” 

Now  that  the  campaign  is  won.  remarks  the  Albany  Journal. 
with  evident  skepticism,  "it  remains  to  be  seen  wfhat  good  will 
come  to  Illinois  of  the  woman-suffrage  law."  This,  say  tho 
Chicago  papers,  which  generally  favor  the  change,  is  for  tho 
women  themselves  to  answer.  Says  The  Inter  Ocean: 

"If  they  vote  in  approximately  the  same  proportion  as  do  the* 
men,  and  if  their  advent  into  tile  political  field  brings  about 
the  reforms  and  improvements  which  they  assert  will  follow, 
then  they  will  have  given  strong  reasons  for  the  amending  of 
the  constitution  so  that  they  may  have  an  unrestrict«i|  ballot. 
The  women  of  Illinois  are  on  trial,  and  their  political  future  is  in 
their  own  hands." 

The  suffrage  leaders  themselves,  as  reported  in  The  Inter 
Ocean,  predict  "a  geueral  uplift  in  the  entire  political  situation 
in  Illinois,  the  abolition  of  the  old-school  politician  of  the  •ward- 
heeler’  type,  serious  consideration  of  the  ’wet’  and  ’dry’  ques¬ 
tion.  and  a  higher  character  of  political  office-holders."  Nor 
is  a  practical  program  lacking  for  fulfilling  these  prophecies. 
Says  Mrs.  MediU  McCormick  in  a  statement  will  to  the  press: 

"The  plan  is  to  educate  women  not  only  along  political 
questions  of  the  day.  but  along  the  lines  of  all  sorts  of  civic  bet¬ 
terment*.  It  i*  in  this  field  that  the  women  are  now  ready  to 
do  the  most  effective  work,  for  municipal  regulation  is  house¬ 
keeping  on  a  large  scale. 

"A  special  committee  on  organization,  representing  all  tho 
suffrage  association*  in  the  State,  is  to  !*•  np|K>intod  within  tin* 
next  ten  day*.  Ita  pur|>uw  will  1n>  to  organixe  a  non-political 
educational  league  iu  every  p  red  net  ami  ward  of  the  cities, 
making  a  unit  of  the  Congressional  district.  Speakers  will  Ik* 
supplied  by  a  speakers’  bureau  to  uddress  meetings  held  at  stated 
intervals  throughout  the  State." 

In  Chicago,  say*  a  leading  woman  settlement  worker, 

"We  have  already  starl.d  the  process  of  educating  tho  women 
in  the  foreign  ward*.  The  mem  Ur*  of  the  woman’s  club  hero 


-  11<W  I  on  In  the  Chicago  Inlrr  Oeritn. 

at  the  settlement -house  are  prepared  to  vote  intelligently  now. 
The  campaign  of  education  will  go  out  beyond  tho  settlement 
houses." 

Upon  tho  heels  of  the  Illinois  victory  came  another  piece  of 
encouraging  news  for  the  suffrage  workers  of  this  country,  in 
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Mil*.  CATHARINB  W.  M'CILLOCII.  HI  Hit  MLMBLka  or  TMt  -  »  OMA.S  B  LOBBY."  MRS.  MEOILL  MCCORMICK. 

Who  Iho  triumph  of  suf-  From  the  rradrr.  left  to  right  they  » re  Mm  ShermBn  M.  Booth.  Mm.  The  other  member  of  this  oftl- 
fniKeafUT  twenty  yeBM  of  ac-  Grace  Wilbur  Trout,  and  Mm.  Antoinette  Funk  The  Illinois  victory  Is  dent  and  micwsful  lobby.  Shell 
live  work  for  tho  cause.  generally  attributed  to  their  skilful  work  at  the  State  t'apilol.  the  daughter  of  Mark  Hanna 

LEADERS  IX  TIIE  ILLINOIS  EIGHT  EOIl  VOTES. 


tho  shapo  of  tho  United  States  Senate  Committee's  report 
favoring  a  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
This  is  generally  looked  upon  as  more  valuable  as  an  indication 
of  a  friendly  attitude  in  Washington  than  as  a  preliminary  to 
succor*  in  the  national  field.  Indeed,  thinks  the  New  York 
Globe,  "tho  attainment  of  the  liallot  for  women  will  he  ac¬ 
complished  more  quickly  and  easily  through  separate  action  in 
tho  non-suffrago  States.” 


DEMOCRATIC  CURRENCY  REFORM 

EVERYBODY  BELIEVES  our  hanking  and  currency 
system  should  In*  made  over,  it  seems,  but  disagreement* 
ulmul  how  to  do  it  threaten  to  prevent  its  being  done. 
Many  question  whether  the  President,  who  has  put  through  tho 
House  u  tariff  hill  that  hears  the  imprint  of  his  personality,  ran 
nt  t  his  late  day  of  t  he  congressional  session  do  the  same  for  a  hank¬ 
ing  and  currency  reform  measure.  Editor*  generally,  in  fart,  seem 
to  consider  the  making  of 
a  tariff  luw  simple,  com¬ 
pared  to  tho  solution  of 
our  Iwnking  and  currency 
problem,  and  the  Boston 
llrnihl  (Ind.)  thinks  if 
President  Wilson  succeeds, 

“his  achievement  will  Ik* 
monumental."  It  adds  a 
little  pointedly  that  he  will 
succeed  if  he  can  keep  his 
own  party  in  control,  so 
that  certain  "oracles"  will 
not  rave  "liko  wild  men 
against  any  comprehensive 
measure  of  a  modern  or 
scientific  character."  The 
opposition  the  President 
will  have  to  meet  from 
his  own  party,  w'eare  told, 
is  likely  to  proceed  from 
what  certain  pa|>ers  call 
more  plainly  "the  Bryan- 

ites,”  who  have  “radical"  ideas  about  currency  legislation  and 
from  those  Democrats  in  both  houses  who,  for  reasons  of  tactics 
•or  prudence,  believe  it  inadvisable  to  rush  a  banking  and  cur¬ 
rency  bill  through  at  the  tag-end  of  a  session,  when  the  subject  is 
one  on  which  both  legislators  aud  the  public  need  instruction  and 


understanding.  So  the  whole  matter  turns  on  the  pivot  of  Dem¬ 
ocratic  unity  in  tho  Administration  as  well  as  on  the  deejicr  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  correction  of  a  currency  system  that  is  sweepingly 
described  by  some  as  "the  worst  in  the  world." 

Altho  much,  if  not  all.  renponsihility  for  the  Currency  Bill  is 
attributed  to  iTenidcnt  Wilson,  he  has  let  it  he  known  through 
pr«-wi  correspondent*  that,  while  the  Administration's  views  are 
rcprvxcntcd  in  it,  yet  it  is  “no  man's  hill."  but  the  result  of 
common  counsel  among  currency  advocates,  Seerotary  McAdoo, 
of  the  Treasury  Depart  merit,  Senator  Owen  and  Representative 
Glass,  respectively  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
and  Currency  committees,  aided  and  advised  by  tin-  Provident.  An 
outline  of  the  measure  given  to  the  press  by  Representative  Glass, 
down  lies  it  as  "a  basis  for  legislative  action  .  .  .  that  will  Iki 
gone  over  in  detail  for  alterations,  and  whose  intent  is  to  ac¬ 
complish  three  principal  object*:  a  means  for  rediscounting 
commercial  paper  of  specified  typo*;  a  safeguards!  basis  for 
clastic  notes;  and  machinery  fordoing  foreign  banking  business.” 
Altho  many  changes  have  been  made  and  are  boing  made  in  tho 

drafting  of  tho  bill,  tho 
essential  features  remain 
the  same,  wo  read  in  tho 
daily  press.  One  of  tho 
most  striking  of  those  is 
the  provision  for  twelve 
or  more  Federal  reserve 
banks,  in  as  many  regional 
districts,  "which  will  re¬ 
discount  pn|MT,  deal  in 
Government  securities,  ex¬ 
change  and  conduct  Gov¬ 
ernment  fiscal  operations.” 
These  banks,  we  are  also 
informed,  "would  do  no 
business  with  the  public, 
hut  deal  only  with  their 
member  banks  and  roecivo 
deposits  only  from  tho 
United  States."  Stock  in 
the  reservo  banks  would 
be  held  by  National  bunks 
and  such  State  hanks  and 
trust  companies  as  conform  to  standards,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  hold  no  stock,  altho  it  would  control  the  reserve 
banks  by  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  seven  members,  on 
which  the  hanks  would  not  be  represented.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Controller 


SpokfkSiS — ••  \v«*  have  ralUM  lonpfm  our  ralntne  icratirhu<1«*  for  the  brr-uUfUl 
flghi  joo  are  making  In  our  behalf  — John»>n  In  Thr  Saturday  Ercninp  Post. 
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uf  the  Currency  would  be  ex-officio  members  of  this  board  and  the 
four  others  would  he  subject  to  the  appointment  of  the  President 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate.  Other  provisions  of  the 
currency  bill  the  New’  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  sets  down  in  brief: 

“There  will  be  no  retirement  of  existing  National  hank  circula¬ 
tion.  nor  of  the  existing  2  per  eent.  United  States  bonds  used  for 
eirculation  purposes. 

"  Every  National  bank  is  allowed  to  continue  ita  note  issue 
exactly  as  at  present. 

"In  addition,  the  issuance  of  8o00.000.000  of  emergency  cur¬ 
rency  upon  prime  short-term  commercial  paper  and  other  liquid 
collateral  is  authorized. 

“The  Federal  hoard  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rates  of  discount 
for  the  twelve  reserve  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  to  be  a  reserve 
bank. 

“All  funds  in  the  general  fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Federal  reserve  tanks  within  one  year 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

"Every  Federal  reserve  bank  is  required  at  all  time*  to  have 
in  its  own  vaults  a  reserve  of  not  leu  than  one-third  of  its  out¬ 
standing  demand  liabilities." 

The  main  objection  to  the  Aldrich  plan,  tho  Philadelphia 
Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  recalls,  was  that  it  "too  greatly  concen¬ 
trated  the  banking  power,"  and  it  note*  that  the  present  measure 
"embodies  tho  chief  advantages  of  the  Aldrich  plan  without 
the  Central  Reserve  Association,  which  was  obnoxious  to  nearly 
all  Democrats  and  to  some  person*  not  of  that  party."  It  is  a 
great  improvement  on  present  arrangements  and  is  " essentially 
conservative"  in  the  judgment  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.),  which  soys  that  "it  will  make  the  whole  people,  who 
have  to  In*  served  by  the  tanking  system,  real  partners  in  the 
system,"  and  hope*  it  will  go  through  this  session,  berause  "any 
measure  of  reform  in  our  banking  and  currency  hodgepodge  will 
be  n  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  American  people."  Equally 
ready  to  approve  is  the  Philadelphia  Public  Lodger  (Ind.),  which 
"tale*  that  the  people  are  firmly  committed  to  the  proposition 
•if  n  new  banking  and  currency  law,  and  they  want  one  framed 


0. 


"WHAT'S  IT  UMDUt  wr»u?" 

—Murphy  In  the  s*n  Frandsco  Coll 

{‘without  partisanship  or  sectional  prejudice."  To  The  Public 
Ledger  the  Owen-Glass  bill  appears  “sane  and  remedial.”  and  it 
explains  that 

“A  more  centralized  tanking  system  and  a  currency  that 
shall  rise  and  fall  ns  the  exigencies  of  trade  expand  ami  decline 
appear  to  I--  scientific  n  m«di*s  for  present  financial  ills.  A 
s  heme  that  makes  the  notes  of  business  men  a  foundation  for 


credit  appears  to  be  an  avenue  that  will  surely  lead  to  tho 
greatly  desired  elasticity  in  our  currency." 


Open  opposition  to  the  measure,  however,  comes  from  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  says  that  the  excellent 


mi:  rtwT  MEAL  T 


—  Bowers  In  tlio  Newark  JVm. 

feature*  of  the  bill  "are  taken  bodily  from  the  Aldrich  plan," 
and  that — 

"It  is  in  iU  departure*  from  that  plan  that  thi*  bill  give*  cause 
for  criticism,  for  grave  apprehension.  The  promised  advantages, 
and  they  are  many,  arc  to  be  secured  by  surrendering  the  banking 
husincu  of  the  country,  not  to  the  regulation,  but  to  the  absolute 
control  of  the  (iovernment.  Banking  and  |>olitics  would  In*  one. 
All  experience  forbid*  u*  to  assume  with  any  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  appointments  made  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  would  be  made  with  that  careful  attention  to  tho 
need  of  securing  fit  and  experienced  men  which  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  tanking  business  and  it*  delicate  and  easily 
disturlwd  relation  to  the  industries  of  the  country  so  urgently 
require.  .  .  .  Tho  germinal  principle  of  the  bill  appear*  to  l>o 
distrust  of  tanks  and  of  bankers.  We  may  assume  that  not 
only  financiers  and  bankers,  but  business  men  generally,  will 
take  sober  thought  concerning  the  centralizing  features  of  tho 
bill  and  the  spirit  and  the  policy  which  have  inspired  it." 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  The  Times,  moreover,  in  view 
of  the  existing  hostility  to  n  central  tank,  to  learn  from  the 
report  of  the  Owen-Glass  plan  that  it  would  "so  centralize  tho 
tanking  power  of  the  country  that  most  of  the  evil*  and  few  of 
the  liencfits  of  a  central  bunk  would  Ik*  the  result."  Too  much 
power  is  given  to  the  Government,  The  Time*  adds,  "that  is, 
power  and  discretion  are  intrusted  to  politicians  instead  of  to 
tankers.”  That  the  bill  would  put  the  banking  system  of  tho 
United  States  into  public*  is  the  opinion  also  of  the  Now  York 
/'rrs*  (Prog.),  which  says  that  jiolitics  is  "the  Inst  place  on  earth 
that  the  tanking  system  of  this  or  any  other  country  ought 
to  be."  and  remarks  that  the  facts  of  the  Administration’s  cur¬ 
rency  bill  a«  now  known  "loom  big.  not  with  wisdom  and  promise, 
but  with  ignorance  and  warning.”  Suspicion  clouds  the  mind 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  over  any  currency  changes 
the  Administration  may  attempt,  because  it  questions  whether 
Mr.  Wilson  will  not  l»e  advised  by  Mr.  Bryan,  his  Secretary  of 
State,  of  whom  it  otaencs: 

“There  is  nothing  in  what  he  said  lust  December  about  fresh 
currency  that  indicates  any  material  departure  from  his  green¬ 
back  position  of  twenty  years  ago.  He  has  never  said  he  was 
wTong  in  any  of  his  paramount  issues:  free  trade,  free  silver, 
greenbacks,  imperialism,  or  the  government  ownership  of  rail- 
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roads.  President  Wilson  has  coincided  with  him  every  time 
in  tariff  revision.  If  it  is  to  lie  the  same  in  shaping  a  new 
currency  system  the  rag  baby  will  be  found  alive  and  kicking." 

The  press  generally  recognize  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bryan  in 
the  currency  conferences,  an  influence  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  describes  as  "insidious,"  but  the  whole  proposal 
is  summarily  dismissed  by  the  Baltimore  Ameriean  (Rep.),  which 
»ays: 


"At  best  the  Wilson  plan  has  but  launched  the  currency 
question  upon  the  seas  of  specific  debate.  The  first  reception 
given  it  by  the  Democrats  is  decidedly  cold,  as  sentiment  is 
strong  for  passing  the  tariff  measure  and  closing  up  Congress. 
This  will  l>e  done,  and  by  the  time  Congress  reconvenes  in 
regular  session  sentiment  will  havo  riddled  the  Administration 
inoasure,  and,  perhaps,  havo  brought  forth  something  construct¬ 
ively  better  in  being  less  complicated  and  less  partizan." 


The  problem  whether  President  Wilson  can  persuade  Congress 
to  consider  the  hill  during  the  present  session  is  to  some  ob¬ 
servers  of  equal  interest  with  the  bill  itself,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Rep.)  remarks  that  his  program  is  threatened  "by  a 
grout  and  growing  opposition"  in  the  ranks  of  his  party  that 
"with  all  his  dournees  ho  may  not  be  able  to  overcome." 


LESSONS  FOR  RAILROADS  AND  RATE- 

MAKERS 


NO  NEW  PRINCIPLE  for  the  guidance  of  railway 
magnatce  or  publio  officials  is  seen  in  the  Supreme 
Court’s  settlement  of  the  Missouri.  Arkansas,  Oregon, 
and  West  Virginia  rate  cases,  since  theso  decisions  merely  follow 
the  Minnesota  decision  of  the  previous  week.  Yet  newspaper 
oditors,  again  carefully  scrutinizing  tho  Supreme  Court’s  views 
on  Stato  rule-making,  discern  more  dearly  certain  Ivasons  for 
the  rate-makor  and  the  railroad.  "Tho  ‘limn  of  legality’  are 
being  laid  down  to  the  States  in  the  matter  of  railway  regula¬ 
tion,”  remarks  the  New  York  Timet,  "just  as  the  law  is  being 
taught  to  tho  trusts  in  the  industrial  world."  While  the  State 
rate-makers  are  confirmed  in  their  rights  of  regulation,  the 


•'MOVE  OVER.” 

— Dc  Mar  la  the  Philadelphia  Re rorrf. 


Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  four  roads  sets  aside  State-made 
rates  os  confiscatory.  Thus,  notes  The  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  the  States  are  reminded  that  they  are  held  "to  rigid 
accountability  for  their  acts."  When  they  overstep  the  bounds. 


the  Supreme  Court  calls  a  halt  and  gives  warning  "that  Stale 
power,  tho  it  exists,  must  be  used  rightly  and  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  mandates."  Then  the  railroad  officials  who  ap¬ 
plaud  the  Supreme  Court's  determination  to  let  no  State  enforce 
a  confiscatory  rate,  are  warned  by  the  New  York  Globe  that 

"This  interesting  doctrine,  of  course,  means  that  the  railroads 


SOME  UTTLE  FCZZLEN— BOTH  RIllM  rHir.lt, 

—Ireland  In  tho  Columbus  DlipalcH. 


allowed  to  charge  the  high  rates  must  charge  the  lower  ones  or 
see  their  traffic  vanish.  It  is  thus  established  that  the  practical 
level  of  rate*  is  to  1m*  one  that  will  avoid  confiscating  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  best  railroad.  The  vital  question  as  to  whether  the 
efficient  railroads  would  have  the  profit  of  their  efficiency  seems 
answered  in  the  negative." 

Twenty-three  rate  case*  were  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  its  last  decision  day  l>efore  the  summer  vacation,  notes  tho 
New  York  Journo/  of  Commerce.  Slate  regulatory  legislation 
was  upheld,  including 

"two-cent  passenger  laws  in  Missouri.  Arkansas,  and  West 
Virginia;  maximum  freight  rate  laws  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
ami  freight  rate*  out  of  Portland  in  the  Oregon  cases.  The 
only  exception  to  the  sweeping  approval  of  State  statutes  was 
in  the  case  of  several  weaker  roads  in  Missouri." 

The  hearing  of  the  decisions  on  the  question  of  State  rs. 
national  jurisdiction  need  not  l"1  again  considered  here,  in  view 
of  Justice  Hughes's  statement  regarding  the  eighteen  Missouri 
cases  that  "the  controlling  question  ...  is  not  to  bo  distin¬ 
guished  in  any  material  reaped  from  that  which  was  considered 
and  decided  in  the  Minnesota  rate  cases." 

The  Court's  further  contribution  to  the  current  discussion  of 
valuation  and  confiscation  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger: 

"As  in  the  Minnesota  caw.  the  valuations  presented  by  the 
roads  affected  by  to-day’s  decisions  were  declared  too  high.  The 
exception  of  three  of  the  roads  from  the  statutory  rates  came 
not  from  the  correct  valuation  of  the  property  of  those  roads, 
but  from  tho  fact  that  they  were  so  unprofitable  already,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  value,  tliat  any  further  reduction  in  their  revenues 
constituted  evident  confiscation . 

"  In  discussing  the  confiscatory  aspects  of  tho  cases  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  court  to-day  almost  went  to  the  point  of  saying 
that,  except  in  cases  where  from  overwhelming  circumstances 
confiscation  is  apparent,  little  short  of  a  physical  valuation  of 
railroads  would  afford  the  needed  evidence  to  sustain  a  pica  of 
confiscation." 

In  its  efforts  to  protect  weak  roads  from  confiscation,  says 
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TMK  " IMPCKATOa."  IK  KZW  ToRK  HARBOR  THE  MI'OOKR. 


The  (ierniun  llmr  Imperaior  reached  New  York  on  her  ra*id  n  niyur  Juno  I®.  She  m-w'iirc*  010  fret  In  kwjth.  OH  fret  In  beam.  and  ha> 
a  tonniuio  of  so  .000.  tome  5.000  mom  than  the  Oltrnpte  Hbe  h*«  0  decks  above  the  wau-r-llne.  and  make*  a  new  rroird  for  luxury  ai  well  a*  nice. 
The  Imprralor  U  driven  by  turtilne  rnxlnra  drvHoptn*  «2  000  horse-power.  Safety  U  provided  by  the  con* miction  of  an  Inner  hull,  the  division 
Into  30  water-tlitlil  ronipartinenu.  and  an  equipment  of  two  motor- boau  and  H3  lifeboats.  Over  5  003  |u>»eng<T«  can  In*  accommodated 

THE  NEWEST  “GREATEST  SHIP  AFLOAT" 


The  Wall  Slrrrl  Journal,  the  Supreme  Court  “has,  in  fart.  Riven 
them  no  protection  nt  all  front  the  rateu  which  it  finds  in  effect 
confiscatory."  Thin  llnuneial  daily  go«i  on  to  explain: 

“On  through  business  the  weak  linea  mint  meet  the  rmtra 
made  by  other  linen,  or  loae  the  truffle.  On  strictly  local  business, 
a  Hiunll  part  of  the  whole,  they  an*  at  liberty  to  charge  higher 
rates  than  the  State  fixes  for  the  comparatively  affluent  roads, 
hut  industries  ami  settlers  alike  will  go  where  transportation  is 
chea|H«t.  Again  the  weak  line*  lose.  Even  tho  they  should 
obtain  some  temporary  advantage,  the  Court  says  in  so  many 
words  that  the  State's  officers  may  move  to  deprive  them  of  it 
ns  soon  as  it  has  become  sulwtantial. 

“  In  other  words,  the  Supremo  Court  has  done  nothing  toward 
seitling  the  inevitable  conflict,  in  rate  regulation,  between  the 
interests  of  the  weak  carriers  and  the  interests  of  the  strong. 
Is  a  reasonable  rate  to  be  adjusted  nicely  to  the  need*  of  the  lieat 
situated,  oldest,  and  strongest  carrier,  with  the  sure  result  of 
putting  the  |Mx>r  but  hornet  and  economically  useful  rad  road  out 
of  the  running;  or  is  reasonableness  to  be  judged  by  what  the 
weaker  carrier  can  live  on.  even  tho  some  roads  should  mako 
more  than  a  bare  living  in  consequence? 

“  Is  it  to  In*  assumed  that,  tho  the  Slates  can  not  eonflseato  tho 
weaker  railroads  by  nslueing  rates,  they  may  make  ratew  which 
allow  the  stronger  railroads  to  confiscate  all  the  business?” 

The  same  thought  occurs  to  the  Baltimore  .Yrtrs  and  the  New 
York  Sun,  Times.  Globe,  and  Evening  1‘inl.  Another  critic, 
more  representative  of  railroad  opinion.  The  Railiray  Age 
Gan  He,  also  regrets  the  Supreme  Court's  lack  of  clearness  here. 
In  referring  to  this  it  sets  forth  for  its  readers  three  views  that 
have  been  advanced  regarding  the  appraisal  of  land  used  for 
right  of  way  and  terminals.  In  view  of  the  prominence  of  this 
topic  the  following  paragraph  is  of  interest: 

“Some  have  contended  that  land  should  be  appraised  at  its 
original  cost  to  the  railway.  The  Minnesota  commission,  in  the 
valuation  on  which  it  liosed  certain  of  the  rates  involved  in  this 
litigation,  held  that  the  proper  basis  for  appraising  land  used 
for  railway  purposes  was  its  present  market  value.  A  third  view, 
and  the  one  prest  by  the  railways  in  this  case,  has  been  that  land 
used  for  railway  purposes  should  lie  appraised  at  what  it  prob- 
aldy  would  cost  now  to  acquire  it  for  railw-ay  purposes.  Expe¬ 
rience  shows  that  the  cost  of  acquisition  for  railway  purposes  is 
from  .’it)  |>er  cent,  to  1.1*10  per  cent,  more  than  the  ordinary 
market  value.  The  Court  apparently  accepts  the  view  of  the 
Minnesota  commission  that  the  correct  basis  of  apprai-al  is  the 
present  market  value.  The  ruling  is  important.  While  it 
does  not  uphold  the  railway  position,  it  puts  a  quietus  on  the 
contention  that  railways  an-  not  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  incre¬ 
ment  in  the  value  of  their  real  •-state.” 


This  railroad  weekly  agree*  with  the  railroad  men  who  find  in 
the  rate  decisions  cause  for  encouragement.  It  concludes: 

“On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  when  the  decision  is  thor¬ 
oughly  analyzed,  it  will  lie  found  to  have  advanced  the  problem 
of  regulation  «f  rate*  toward  m  solution  which  will  not  lie  de¬ 
structive  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  railways  anil  which  will 
at  the  same  time  he  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Furthermore,  it 
should  always  lie  borne  in  mind  that  the  courts  fix  only  tho 
minimum  below  which  rates  can  not  constitutionally  Ik*  rtxlueed, 
and  that  the  lawmakers  and  public  always  have  it  within  their 
power  to  k«s*p  them  as  much  above  the  limit  of  confiscation  us 
consideration  of  tho  public  interests  may  indicate  that  they 
should  be  kept." 

An  eminent  finaneial  authority.  The  Commercial  ami  Financial 
Chronicle,  is  also  optimistic,  taking  tho  rather  unusual  ground 
that  the  strengthening  of  the  State's  arm  is  a  boon  to  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Its  argument  develops  into  a  lengthy  attack  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  To  quote  the  last  few 
sentences: 

“No  State  body  which  has  ever  existed  has  Wn  so  unrelent¬ 
ing  in  its  hostility  to  the  railroads  ns  this  national  Inody.  .  .  . 
Yet  in  the  hysteria  of  this  week  it  has  been  seriously  urged 
that  esrape  from  supposed  injury  at  the  bunds  of  the  States 
should  U*  sought  by  turning  over  ull  their  functions  and  au¬ 
thority  to  this  single  Federal  body,  which  owes  responsibility 
to  no  one  and  can  not  Ik*  called  to  account  for  its  shortcomings. 
Better  a  thousand  times  State  regulation,  subject  to  Supremo 
Court  control.  To  us  the  only  disturbing  feature  in  this  week’s 
decision  is  the  broad  suggestion  in  the  opinion  that  Congress 
may  confer  upon  the  Commerce  Commission  some  of  the  powers 
and  functions  now  exercised  by  the  State,  it  being  within  Con¬ 
gressional  province  to  do  this  by  virtue  of  the  supreme  authority 
which  Congress  possesses  over  interstate  commerce.  Our  nj>- 
prvhensions  on  that  score,  however,  an*  tempered  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  that  Congress  will  ever 
attempt  to  transfer  distinctively  State  functions  to  the  Commerce 
Commission.” 

There  now  remains  for  adjudication,  notes  the  Newark  .Yeirs, 
the  Inter-Mountain  and  Shreveport  rate  eases. 

“In  both  of  these  sets  of  eases  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  set  up  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  question  is  whether 
it  will  he  sustained  bv  the  Supreme  Court.  None  of  the  eases 
thus  far  decided  has  involved  rates  upon  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  upset  a  State-made  rate,  as  in  tho 
Shreveport  ease-,  or  the  power  of  the  commission  to  fix  zonal 
rales,  as  in  the  Inter-Mountain  ease." 
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AMERICA’S  SIXTH  POLO  VICTORY 

HILE  JUBILATION  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  re¬ 
marks  of  our  editors  on  Itcaiing  Britain  at  a  British 
game,  they  do  not  forget  to  ask  whether  the  victory 
was  duo  to  skill  and  muscle,  or  just  luck.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
natural  that  no  matter  how  they  figure  it  out,  they  all  find 
that  "the  best  team  won,"  and 
go  on  to  moralize  on  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  American  athlete. 

Home  of  tho  London  critics, 
however,  fail  to  share  this  view, 
and  lay  the  victory  of  our  men 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  long 
played  together,  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  challenging  team  "had 
never  one©  played  together  on 
the  same  side"  before  landing 
on  our  shores.  The  American 
team,  too,  was  somewhat  disor¬ 
ganized  in  thu  second  game  by 
changes  in  the  line-up  necessi- 
tated  by  thu  injuries  that  kept 
"Monte"  Waterbury  from  the 
field,  so  that  the  weakened  team 
of  defenders  had  finally,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Inirr  Ocean  says,  to  "cut 
loose4  with  such  desperate  in¬ 
dividual  play  that  victory  was 
snatched  from  defeat  in  the 
seventh  pcriml."  Between  two 
woll-mntohed  teams,  the  New 
York  Evening  l‘o*i  tells  us,  the  victory  will  go  to  the  one  "with 
a  capacity  for  something  like  a  religious  frenzy.”  and  this  is  "a 
gift  which  is  this  nation's  al>ovo  any  other  when  it  plays."  Just 
what  is  the  "thrill"  of  polo  may  Ik- felt  in  the  account  of  The 
Poet'e  sporting  expert: 

"In  the  midst  of  a  great  hush— forty-odd  thousand  men  and 


women  voiceless  and  immobile— eight  polo  players,  every  man 
with  his  neck  for  sale,  raged  through  the  last  two  periods  of  tho 
second,  and.  as  it  proved,  the  deciding  game  of  the  international 
match  for  the  international  cup.  with  the  utter  abandon  and 
exalted  disregard  of  physical  consequences  of  beings  incarnate. 
Fifteen  grim,  inexorable  minutes  with  only  the  quick  roll  of 
hoofs,  the  diarp.  musical  click  of  hickory  against  willow,  an  oc¬ 
casional  staccato  outcry  to  tell  one  that  it  was  not  all  a  scene 

set  in  an  immense  vacuum.  .  .  . 

"When  in  that  lost  hard  rid¬ 
ing  |H*riod  when  the  Americans 
abandoned  for  thu  time  being 
their  policy  of  defense,  and  with 
splendid  disregard  brought  every 
man  forward,  brought  up  Mil- 
burn,  who  rode  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  among  the  British  backs, 
throwing  them  back  upon  them¬ 
selves,  and  giving  his  side  three 
clear  shots  at  goal,  two  of  which 
missed,  not  so  much  liecnuric  of 
bud  shooting,  but  simply  l>eonu*© 
Fate  had  doomed  against  them, 
it  seemed  'us  tho  thu  spectators 
would  never  draw  a  long  breuth 
again,  and  when,  rising  in  fury, 
the  British  at  length  turned 
Itaok  the  deadly,  laneo-lik©  as¬ 
sault  and  carried  thu  play  to  tho 
American  goal,  thu  sjiectators 
were  under  a  stress  not  alto¬ 
gether  benign  in  its  effects  upon 
the  human  system." 

The  price  the  British  paid  for 
defeat  is  set  down  at  "two 
years  of  hard  work "  in  preimra- 
tion  nnd  an  expense  of  $500, 000, 
a  loss  that  evidently  cause*  little  dismay  to  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster.  backer  of  the  British  challenger*.  Imeaus©  we  are  in¬ 
formed  in  pres*  reports  that  he  "ha*  only  just  started"  und 
will  challenge  for  another  series  of  games  to  bu  played  next  year. 
Of  incidental  interest  is  the  published  statement  that  the  gato 
receipts  for  the  two  games  totaled  nearly  1 200, (XX),  which  may 


TUB  OLD  CTP  COLLECTOR. 


— Kogrr.  In  the  New  York  llrtttld. 


G-lirtUhW'l  l>T  *  C,xt>r-c.  d  S—  Id 


A  POLO  SCRIMMAGE. 

An  exciting  moment  of  the  worn!  same  of  the  International  match  The  Ox  player*,  from  the  reader  s  left  to  right,  are  Waterbury  (U.  8.). 
Frcakc  (F.ng  >.  MHbura  <l\  s  >.  Klt^oa  (Eng..  Cape  ).  Whitney  (U-  S..  Capt-I.  and  Cbrape  (Eng>.  The  American  players  wear  whitj  shirts. 
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be  considered  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  New  York  Sun  a 
declaration  that  "polo  has  taken  root  in  the  affections  of  the 
American  people.” 

The  Sun  adds  that  altho  the  British  lost,  "they  lost  gloriously." 
and  while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  actual  defeat  in  the  score 
came  "in  the  infliction  of  penalties  by  a  quarter  of  a  goal,"  still 

"that  was  the  fortune  of  war.  In  the  first  game  the  defenders 
lost  a  goal  and  a  half  by  penalties  and  the  invaders  nothing. 
If  goals  soo red  for  tho  two  games  are  counted,  the  result  of  the 
series  is:  Americans.  12;  British,  8;  so  that  a  clear  superiority 
of  four,  irrespective  of  penalties,  is  established." 

Minus  the  penalties,  the  official  score  for  the  first  game  reads: 
America,  3 1-j  goals;  England,  3.  For  the  second  game:  America, 
A\g\  England.  4. I*.  Passing  from  the  question  of  figures.  The 
Sun  pays  a  tribute  to  the  challengers’  "clever  and  determined 
play”  in  the  lost  game,  "the  finest  that  has  been  seen  on  either 
side  of  the  water  in  an  international  series  since  the  Americans 
captured  tho  cup  at  Ilurlingham."  This  happened  in  1909,  the 
New  York  Times  reminds  us.  after  the  English  had  held  the  fa¬ 
mous  Westchester  Cup  for  many  years,  and  says  that  "so  long  as 


the  Big  Four  keeps  its  form,”  or  the  Big  Five,  as  it  is  now 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Stoddard,  so  long  will  America 
keep  the  cup. 

No  such  athletic  prowess  is  admitted  by  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  whose  New  York  correspondent  says  "nothing  but 
luck"  gave  victory  to  the  Americans,  but  the  London  Times 
holds  that  it  is  "idle  and  unsportsmanlike"  to  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  American  victory  "by  any  sophistical  cal¬ 
culations  as  to  the  balance  of  luck  in  the  two  games,"  and  re¬ 
lates  that  six  times  in  succession  in  matches  in  1909,  1911,  und 
1913  "we  have  been  beaten  fairly  and  squarely  by  America  in 
a  game  which,  as  a  result  of  the  Indian  experience  of  our  young 
soldiers,  we  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

Nevertheless  this  will  not  be  the  last  effort  England  will  make 
to  recover  the  cup.  The  Times  gives  warning,  and  says: 

"Public  interest  in  the  duel  between  the  two  countries  is  great, 
and  no  doubt  somebody  will  again  come  forward,  as  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  has  done,  to  undertake  the  heavy  oxpense  that 
is  a  necessary  part  of  international  polo  matches.  We  shall 
then  see  how  far  wo  have  profited  from  lessons  of  the  past." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Ir  Is  still  the  fashion  to  paint  the  Illy.  J.  M.  Itarrle  has  hren  made  a 
bn rum- 1 .  — Ch Ir  ago  JVnr t. 

Ht'rrKAOK  nans  marching  merrily  on— wherever  then*  are  no  militants 
to  slop  !».— Mew  York  Tribune. 

The  Colonel  never  drunk  more  than  one  mint  Julep  at  a  time.  Did 
anybody  else?— Norfolk  Vlrglnla-PlhL 

TltS  Intelligence  that  the  Colooel  rarely  Ultrs  anythin*  will  come  as  a 
rude  surprise  to  Columbia.— CofumWa  State 

Mint  bed  at  the  White  Rouse  Is  probably  maintained  out  of  deference 
to  Southern  asnUmimi.— 3L  Louts  Globe-Democrat. 

A  Boston  Jury  has  acquitted  William  M.  Wood,  doubtlme  under  the 
Impression  that  he  l»  Mated  to  Joe.— CeiumMe  State. 

Tnc  efforts  of  the  Republicans  and  Prugrwwdvws  to  set  together  are 
almost  as  enthusiastic  as  a  small  boy  bringing  In  stovo  wood  — Dallas  .Vnrs. 

Did  Secretary  Ilryan  have  any  one  In  par¬ 
ticular  In  mind  when  he  told  the  girl  grad¬ 
uate*  that  ho  "respected  the  aristocracy  of 
learning  T  H  'all  Sir  ret  Journal. 

It  I*  beginning  to  look  as  If  the  fellow  who 
Is  trylnx  «<>  brlt.x  the  (>.  O.  Y.  and  tlie  Bull 
Moose  together  would  meet  the  customary  fate 
of  the  peacemaker. — Dorian  Tranter! pi. 

If  Dr.  Friedmann's  turtle  serum  could  he 
used  to  prevent  automobile*  from  turning  tur- 
tie  It  would  save  a  lot  of  lives  not  threatened 
by  tuberculosis.— Pttisburg  Gaietie-Timn. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  continues  to  disap¬ 
point  us.  Iln  1-  going  gunning  In  Arizona  this 
summer  when  we  were  sure  he  would  pick  out 
either  Utah  or  Vermont. — St.  Louts  H- public. 

A  cheat  many  of  the"  forward-looking  men" 
arv  shuslng  symptoms  of  eye-strain,  owing  to 
the  tremendous  distance  of  the  post-office* 
from  the  point  of  observation. — Houston  Post. 

Now  that  a  Filipino  baseball  b-nm  Is  com¬ 
ing  to  twvko  a  three  months  tour  of  the  I'nitrd 
state*.  W0  shall  hate  a  chance  to  see  what  prog- 
rocs  the  little  brown  men  have  mode  toward 
(It  nets  for  self-government. — IPs  ton  Globe. 

S»:<-i«etm«y  RrtaN  seems  to  he  having  rich 
a  good  time  that  probably  what  he  meant  that 
time  when  herald  hi*  tenure  of  office  would  bo 
short  wa»  dial  It  would  seem  so  to  him. — Col¬ 
umbus  Ohio  Stott  Journal 

Japan  probably  ronrluded  tliat  If  the  l" tilted  State*  had  never  been  able 
to  enforce  tho  Fourteenth  Amendment  she  couldn't  hope  to  do  It.—  Boston 
Transcript. 

PoeniASTER-GBNERAL  Bf  HIXSON  I  las  reversed  Pu*tma*trp-Grncral 
Hitchcock's  on  I  tr  that  the  let  ter-bose*  be  painted  red.  Thu*  we  have  a 
Clear-cut  vital  laur  for  the  191rt  campaign. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

In  one  day.  President  Wilson  recommended  nineteen  Texas  Democrats 
for  appointment  a«  postmasters.  .V*  we  understand  It.  this  leave*  only 
about  2,010,359  Texas  Democrats  clamoring  for  Federal  jobs.  —Manchester 
Union. 


It  now  only  remains  to  take  the  crlrket  championship  away  from  flreni 
Britain  —  .Vnr  I’srt  American. 

Beinu  a  grand  rider  In  Turkey  Is  almost  on  a  level  with  Ixdng  an  umpire 
In  Amorim.— Philadelphia  .Worth  American. 

Mexico's  crying  need  seems  to  be  a  President  who  will  execute  more* 
reforms  and  fewer  reformer*.— Columbia  Stale. 

Pewiapw  the  Knglbh  union  men  think  that  The  M  or  Id's  Work  Is  the 
organ  of  the  I.  IV.  W .— Syracuse  Poil-Standard. 

Wall  Stweet  la  getting  down  so  that  It  will  soon  bo  able  to  compoto 
with  the  five-  and  ten-ernt  ausew.— Philadelphia  Press. 

A  »oor  of  Arkansas  Bible  students  has  decided  that  there  Is  no  las'll. 
Let  them  observe  Tennessee  politics  for  ten  mlnutra.— Nashtlllr  Danner. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  nation  for 
giving  It  the  Mggest  six  cents’  worth  uf  news  It  ever  had. — Chicago  .Vnr*. 

Did  you  notice  how  tlioec  Tokyo  Jingoes 
calmed  down  when  Andrew  Carm-stlo  an¬ 
nounced  that  In  the  event  of  war  be  would 
shoulder  a  muskctT—  CetomMa  Stale. 

It's  true  Hist  the  suffragette*  hurled  only  ono 
liag  of  flour  at  Mr.  Asquith;  still.  In  thaw  day* 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  small  favor*  aro 
thankfully  received.— Boston  Transerlpi. 

Mathe  Presddmt  Wilson  wishes  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  Washington  never  saw  so  "numerous,  In¬ 
dustrious.  and  Insidious"  a  lobby  because 
none  such  was  ever  needed  before.— Cleteland 
Leader. 

President  lit  ».rta  may  l»e  neither  a  great 
warrior  nor  a  stat«<sman.  but  lie  has  succeeded 
In  negotiating  a  7  Vmllllon-doU:ir  loan,  which 
Is  more  than  most  of  biscrltlaican  do.  —Kan¬ 
sas  Clly  Star. 

If  Is  estimated  that  within  alx  weeks  Euro¬ 
pean  lines*  could  bring  I  AO. 000  armed  men  to 
this  country,  but  what  good  would  tluit  doT 
The  immigration  authorities  wouldn't  let  them 
load.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

At  host  thi*  country  can  take  Its  stand 
firmly  on  the  Immovable  rock  that  it  has  two 
men  of  cvrtiflrel  worth.  Tho  morals  of  Mr 
O'Hara  and  tho  sobriety  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
have  been  officially  indorsed.  We  challenge  the 
w  orld  to  produce  t  wool  hem. — Chicago  Ketts. 

The  I'nitrd  State.  appear*  to  have  recognized  tho  Chinese  Republic 
without  waiting  for  the  Chinese  people  to  do  It  themselves.— Boston 
Transcript. 

A  r,:ort*w.R  makes  the  positive  statement  that  tho  girls  of  2.000  years 
ago  wore  the  same  kind  of  drew*  a*  the  girls  in  these  days.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  may  have  seen  his  first  mummy.—  .Vnr  Orleans  Picayune. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  Called  State*  Senate.  Captain  Hobson  will  have 
the  enthusiastic  indorsement  of  the  women,  but  as  the  hero  Is  married  now 
the  Indorsement  prultahly  will  not  lake  the  form  It  did  Ju*t  after  the  Spanish 
War.— Boston  Transcript. 


NO  CANADIAN  DREADNOUGHTS  FOR  ENGLAND 


THE  BOAST  beard  frequently  in  London  music-halls 
that  “we've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got 
the  money  too,"  has  become  obsolete  sinee  the  naval  race 
with  Germany  began,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Admiralty 
has  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  her  dominions  beyond  the 
seas.  In  the  case  of  Canada  she 
seems  to  have  appealed  so  far  in 
vain,  for  Mr.  Borden's  Naval  Bill, 
which  embodied  a  proposal  to  v 

give  to  the  British  Admiralty 
three  first-class  battle-ships,  has 
been  thrown  out  by  the  Canadian 

Senate.  The  Senate  has  a  Liberal  u-T  *  ‘ J 

majority  ami  acted  under  the  in-  4k  i  — 

stigation  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  .  ~  , 

ox-Lilicral  IVemior.  and  Sir 
George  Rom,  the  I.iheral  leader  f 
in  the  Senate.  Sir  Wilfrid,  whose 
policy  is  to  build  such  ships  in 
( 'anada  and  man  them  in  Canada, 

.  .  .  ,  .  .  .  ri'l>:>UN«l  IN  THE  NAVT  SI  I'HU 

involving  a  delay  of  six  or  seven 
years,  has  thus  gained  a  victory. 
and  the  whole  question  of  Cana¬ 
da's  part  in  empire-defense  is  in¬ 
volved  in  a  struggle  between  tho  Senate  and  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons,  which  passed  the  Bill.  The  Conservative  organs 
assure  us  tliut  Mr.  Borden  has  one  of  two  courses  to  take.  Ho 
must  either  appeal  to  the  people  in  a  general  election  or  a  ref¬ 
erendum,  or  else  he  must  immediately  take  action  to  limit  the 
veto  power  of  the  Senate,  just  ns  Mr.  Asquith  by  his  Parliament 

Act  has  dealt  with  tho  British _ 

House  Isirds.  Such  Conserv- 
alive  pujM'rs  ns  the  Winui|ieg 

TvUgrnm  express  great  indigna-  HsT  dll  F*. - 
T...H  again*  •  Sir  t'  i  If  rid  laurw  t 
and  his  followers,  and  we  rend: 


’JfJ  !  rwusai  to  am  tne  uruisu  JNovy: 

“Mr.  Churchill  stated  in  the 
^  «  House  of  Commons  yesterday 

t?1.-  that  ‘the  situation  brought  about 

1*5'  by  the  rejection  of  tho  Canadian 

jC'/' —  Naval  Aid  [Bill  requires  immodi- 

A  ate  action  in  order  that  tho  rnar- 
r  M  '}  \  of  nBVal  necessary 

l  J  Kf,  Wj  ,  for  ,*H’  world-protection  of  the 

^  ’  ■*  ?  \  Empire  may  lie  adequately  main- 

f  j  f}\  Y  tained  for  t  lie  nul umn  and  winter 

-  nf  ini  :’ an<l  in  tbe  spring  of  1916.’ 

LML  V  *  To  meet  this  situation,  ho  |an- 

Wn  )  )  nounn«d  that  order*  had  already 

TV.  i-.  '  been  issued  to  insure  tho  com¬ 

mencement  of  the  throo  contract 
ships  of  this  year’s  program  at 
j  N  the  earliest  possible  date.” 

This  proves,  say  tho  Canadian 
Conservative  papers,  thnt  tho 
emergency  in  European  affairs 
upon  which  England  based  her 
ap|H*al  to  Canudu  for  help  was  a 
_  genuine  thing,  and  not  as  tho 

THE  OLD  MAN  TAKES  IT  THE  dcckfC.  a  I.OgV 

called  up  by  England  as  an  excuse 
Jack.  I'U  build  the  ships  mj-  for  laying  her  own  burdens  on 
u  imoihc  harcain.”  Canadian  shoulders.  Tho  Mon- 

-Daily  Witness  iMontml).  .  « 

treal  paper  continues: 

"The  effect  of  the  Churehill  announcement  on  tho  situation 
this  country  will  undoubtedly  lie  to  strengthen  materially  Mr. 
rden's  case.  It  makes  abundantly  evident  the  Admiralty's 


“Separation  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  British  North  America 
is  the  obvious  aim  and  purpose, 
the  declared  object,  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lauricr.  Wo  have  now  reached 
a  crisis  that  is  of  vital  importance 
to  tho  Dominion  and  to  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  policy  of  the  Lilicrals 
is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  loyal 
Britishers  (of  Canada)." 

Another  leading  Conservative 
organ,  tho  Ottawa  Evening  Cili- 
ren,  doe*  not  take  such  a  despair¬ 
ing  view  of  the  situation,  but 
contents  itself  with  advising  tho 
referendum — or  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  so  as  to  make 
it  a  more  representative  body. 
To  quote  its  editorial: 
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belief  that  the  emergency — to  use  a  well-worn  expression — is 
sufficiently  acute  to  render  three  extra  dreadnoughts  necessary 
two  years  from  now.  It  waa  of  the  existence  of  such  an  emer¬ 
gency  that  the  opponents  of  the  Borden  policy  entertained  the 
strongest  doubts.  To  those  doubts  the  Churchill  announcement 
must  be  an  effective  reply. 

"  The  Hr rnltl  believes  that  there  are  thousands  of  Canadians 
who  will  bo  deeply  stirred  by  the  First  lord's  speech.  In  this 
in  many  wavs  the  most  important  question  Canada  has  ever  (won 
called  on  to  face,  party  strife  has  cost  us  dear.  Tkr  Herald 
believes  that  there  was  placed  upon  us  a  moral  obligation  to 
take  our  port  of  this  particular  burden  of  empire.  Along  with 
the  moral  obligation  and  involved 
in  it  there  was  as  well  a  physical 
obligation  of  which  the  Churchill 
announcement  has  given  ample 
proof.  Canada  has  I  wen  thwarted 
in  what  we  Iwlicve  is  her  desire 
to  meet  these  obligations.  We 
have  hu«l  months  of  party  strife, 
terminating  only  with  the  dose  of 
the  session.  The  total  result  of  it 
all  has  been  to  leave  us  just  where 
we  wen*  when  it  commenced.  We 
can  not  fed  that  Canada's  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  has 
been  enhanced  thereby.” 

The  Toronto  .Veirs  (Ind.)  sup¬ 
ports  the  Borden  policy,  says 
"Borden  is  justified”  and,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Churchill’s  announcement 
in  Parliament,  declares: 

"The  British  taxpayer  is  once 
more  eompelled  to  assume  that 
portion  of  the  Imperial  burden 
thnl  should  properly  fall  upon 
Canadians.  This  decision  of  the 
Liberal  (lovernmeiit  in  the  moth¬ 
er  country  finnllv  and  alMolutcly 
justifies  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister's  policy. 

"Thednvmment  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  British  Isles  may  rest 
assured  that  Mr.  Borden’s  policy 
has  the  approval  or  the  great 
majority  of  Canadians,  and  that 
this  will  lie  made  nleuilutely  plain 
when  the  issue  is  submit  ted  to 
the  electors.  It  is  prolwhlc  that  Mr,  Borden  will  he  able  lo  take 
over  the  three  ships  now  to  In*  laid  down  long  before  they  near 
completion.  For  the  moment  an  irresponsible  band  of  politicians 
has  humiliated  the  Dominion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  when 
Canadians  get  the  chance  they  will  show  that  they  are  anxious 
to  pull  their  own  weight  in  the  Empire,  instead  of  remaining  a 
burden  on  other  British  cilixetu." 

The  most  important  paper  in  Canada  and  the  most  widely 
re-ad  is  probably  the  Toronto  Globe.  This  paper,  stanehly 
Liberal,  declares  that  Borden  has  missed  his  opport unity.  He 
should  have  built  his  shi|H,  as  he  might  have  done  under  the 
Ijiurier  Navy  Bill,  and  left  the  people  to  decide  whether  they 
were  to  belong  to  Canada  or  to  the  Empire: 

"Mr.  Borden  announces  that  before  the  dreadnoughts  of  the 
British  program  of  1913  are  completed  hi*  Government  will  he 
in  a  position  to  assume  their  cost,  and  will  do  so.  He  need  not 
have  waited  a  day  to  carry  out  this  policy.  He  could  have 
laid  down  and  paid  for  the  vessels  under  terms  of  the  Xaval 
Service  Act  und  left  to  the  future  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
ships  when  completi-d  shnll  sail  under  the  British  or  the  Canadian 
flag,  and  he  manned  by  British  or  Canadian  sailors.  That  issue 
ran  only  Ik*  settled  by  the  people  of  Canada,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
I.aurier  announced  once  again  yesterday  his  readiness  to  go 
liefore*  the  people  for  their  verdict  on  the  question:  Shall  Canada 
build,  man.  and  maintain  her  ow  n  naval  defense  force,  or  shall 
she  support  the  'one-navy'  idea  of  the  empire  reorganisers  and 
contribute  from  time  to  time  fur  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  that  navy  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Admiralty' 

"Meanwhile  we  an*  told  that  Laurier  and  his  separatist  fol¬ 


lowers  have  prevented  Canada  from  coming  to  the  immediate 
aid  of  the  Empire  That  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  un¬ 
true . 

"Mr.  Borden  reject ed  the  proposals  of  the  liberals  and  ex¬ 
pert  lus  determination  to  force  through  the  contribution.  He 
did  so  in  the  Commons  by  gagging  the  opponents  uf  the  measure, 
and  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  in  the  Senate  the  measure 
sent  forward  by  such  unprecedented  means  should  lie  halted 
in  its  passage  until  the  will  of  the  dec  tors  could  In*  ascertained. 
Two  methods  of  providing  immediate  naval  aid  for  the  defense  of 
the  Empire- remained  open  to  the  l*remier  after  the  nuMiMm*  wan 
hung  up  in  the  Senate:  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  people,  or 

the  placiug  of  a  sum  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  fur  the  comim-neeiiient  of 
the  construction  of  dreadnoughts 
under  the  authority  of  the  Naval 
Hen-ice  Act  of  1910.  A  statesman 
believing  that  there*  re-oll.v  was  an 
emergency  confronting  the  Em¬ 
pire-  would  have  unhesitatingly 
taken  one  course  or  the  other. 
Mr.  Borden's  path  was  clear. 
The  ball  lay  at  his  fret.  His  op¬ 
ponents  had  urged  him  to  take  a 
credit  of  thirty-five  millions  for 
the  immediate  eonstruction  of 
Vessels  for  naval  defense.  But 
Mr.  Borden  did  nothing  at  all." 

Mr.  Borden  is  accused  of  sac¬ 
rificing  Canada  and  the  Empire 
to  party.  People  whose  votes  he 
wanted  would  have  turned  their 
baeks  on  him  in  the  next  election 
if  he  had  carried  out  the  Iaurier 
plan,  we  are*  told,  so  lie  tried  to 
force  on  Parliament  n  measure 
which  they  would  not  pass  with¬ 
out  first  consulting  the  |*coplo. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  a  Icuding 
Ontario  LilN-ral  pn|N*r,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Adrerliter,  which  thus  df»- 
seriU-s  the  Conservative  conduct 
of  affairs  and  predicts  n  Conserv¬ 
ative 'defeat  at  the  next  election 
nfler  a  campaign  in  which — 

"We  shall  hear  little  of  reciprocity.  We  shall  hear  little  of 
the  merits  of  a  naval  contribution,  of  the  demerits  of  a  Canadian 
navy.  But  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  disloyalty  of  the 
GriU.  We  shall  Is*  told  day  after  day  that  Sir  Wilfrid  taurfor 
is  trying  to  establish  a  Canadian  Republic.  It  is  very  likely 
that  the  shont-holra-in-tlic-tlag  allies  of  Mr.  Borden  will  call 
upon  all  true  Britons  to  rally  round  the  (lag.  till  the  election  is 
over.  But  the  old  scheme  never  work*  for  more*  than  one 
campaign.  Found'd  on  falsehood,  operated  by  spiteful  prej¬ 
udice.  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  re-ward,  supported  by  the 
money  of  sultsidired  pa|n*r*  and  financial  interests  and  voracious 
corporations,  it  will  lie  promptly  rejected  by  the  common  sonso 
and  true  patriotism  of  the  people." 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune  (Ind.)  speaks  with  similar  bitterness  of 
the  evil  effects  of  party  rancor  at  Ottawa  and  observes  in  sub¬ 
stance: 

"Many  stupid  thing*  have  lieen  said  during  the  naval  debate. 
Many  unfortunate  statement*  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
Canadian  representatives,  who  seem  to  think  it  is  the  liouiidcn 
duty  of  every  mcmls-r  to  talk,  no  matter  whether  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  his  subject  or  otherwise. 

"In  the  Senate  yesterday  the  Conservative  leader  was  most 
unfortunate  in  some  of  his  language.  Mr.  Lougheed,  laying 
down  the  government  policy,  said: 

"'If  you  refuse  to  adopt  this  policy  of  the  Government  you 
practically  announce  separation  from  Great  Britain.' 

"Such  language  is  vicious.  Th,  Tribune  supports  the  *3.ri.OOO.- 
OUQ  contribution,  and  would  welcome  its  approval  by  the  Senate, 
but  the  man  who  does  not  believe  in  any  war  contribution  may  be 
as  true  a  British  subject  as  John  Bright." 


June  »» 
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T11E  FATAL  SUFFRAGETTE  EXPLOIT  AT  THE  DEKUY. 

MUs  Emily  DavUoo  throwtu  the  King'*  hone  at  Epson  oo  June  4.  She  died  on  June  8.  Thh  remarkable  photograph  *u  Ukon  Just  at 
the  moment  when  MU.  DavUon.  the  horn.  and  the  jockey  came  down,  and  before  «he  hcrwlf  had  touched  the  ground  In  falling. 


THE  BLAME  FOR  THE  EPSOM  TRAGEDY 

That  miss  emily  wilding  davison*  should 

have  boon  arrested  and  taken  way  from  the  raco-track 
on  tho  Epsom  Downs  before  she  could  do  any  mischief, 
i*  tho  opinion  of  many  London  paper*.  Tho  feebleness  of  tho 
Homo  Secretary  is  blamed  for  the  whole  affair.  The  Timet 
thua  summarize*  tho  career  of  the  poor  enthusiast  who  brought 
about  her  own  death,  without,  however,  apparently  disturbing 
tho  cheerfulness  of  England'*  great  racing  day.  for  the  British 
public  show  littlo  pity  or  sympathy  for  theso  reeklcw*  agitator*. 
The  following  details  of  Mis*  Davison's  career  illustrate  Mr. 
McKenna's  vacillation,  so  flagrant  as  almost  to  warrant  the 
charge  of  connivanco  sometimes  made  against  him: 

"She  was  sentenced  to  two  months’  imprisonment  for  a  dis¬ 
turbance  at  Limehouse  in  1909,  but  was  released  after  hunger 
strike.  In  the  same  year  she  was  sentenced  to  a  similar  term 
for  stone-throwing  in  Manchester,  but  was  again  released  after 
hunger  strike:  a  little  later  she  was  imprisoned  with  hard  labor 
for  stone-throwing  at  Radcliffo  and  was  forcibly  fed.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  tho  homvpipo 
Incident  took  place  in  Strange- 
ways  Prison.  She  was  released 
at  the  end  of  eight  days.  In 
November,  1910,  she  broke  a 
window  inside  tho  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  wm  sentenced  to  ono 
month's  imprisonment,  but,  after 
hunger  strike,  was  released  in 
eight  days.  In  Deeeml*er,  1911, 
she  was  sentenced  to  six  months’ 
imprisonment  for  setting  fire  to 
pillar-boxes  at  Westminster.  In 
November  last  she  was  sentenced 
to  ten  days'  imprisonment  for  as¬ 
saulting  a  Baptist  minister  by 
mistake  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at 
Aberdeen.  She  was  liberated, 
however,  after  four  days'  fast.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  asked  by 
a  correspondent  how  the  Sir 
Robert  Peel  who  was  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  under  Queen  Victoria  would 

have  acted  in  the  present  Home  Secretary's  place,  and  he  re¬ 
plies  in  tho  columns  of  The  Times: 

"Judging  from  his  work  at  the  Home  Office  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinets  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  (and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  he 
was  the  strongest  Home  Secretary  that  has  ever  been  and  Mr. 
McKenna  the  weakest),  I  should  say  that  when  a  suffragette  had 
been  convicted  she  would  have  had  to  have  served  her  sen¬ 
tence — hunger  strike  or  no  hunger  strike — for  he  was  known 
never  to  have  interfered  with  a  sentence  or  to  have  asked  for 
tho  clemency  of  tho  Crown  in  the  case  of  a  convicted  murderer. 


He  was  of  opinion,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  trial  by  jury,  and 
with  it  conviction,  was  the  end  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  ho 
could  not  interfere.” 


HOME  RULE  FOR  IRELAND-AND  THEN? 

HEN  BURKE,  at  the  end  of  ono  of  his  most  thrilling 
periods,  flung  down  a  knife  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  look  of  horror  appoartd  on  the  faces 
of  those  present,  until  Sheridan  rose  and  exciud  a  peal  of  lough  tar 
by  his  remark:  "Well,  there  is  the  knife,  hut  what  lmvo  you 
done  with  the  fork?"  This  deaerilww  the  effect  produced  by  the 
fiery  and  almost  rebellious  utterance*  made  by  such  speakers  us 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  the  light  manner  in  which  tho  Govern¬ 
ment  organs  pas*  them  by  sJmost  with  a  joke.  Anns  ore  pouring 
into  Belfast.  Lords  This  and  That  and  generals  and  colonels  of 
high  degree  are  inveighing  against  what  they  consider  tho 
Government's  "iH-trayal"  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Orange 
Unionists.  All  this  falls  flat  on  the  ears  of  a  public  who  have 
icen  Carson  lampooned  and  Londonderry  laughed  at.  Yet  no 

one  affects  to  t  hink  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  a  serious  one.  John 
Redmond  has  Ms-urid  n  great  tri¬ 
umph.  we  read  in  the  unanimous 
utterances  of  the  press,  tho  some 
papers  think  the  result  has  been 
obtained  by  fair  means  and  others 
hv  foul.  The  Unionists  are,  in 
fact,  staggend  on  seeing  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  the  Asquith 
Government  pass  its  second  rend¬ 
ing,  and  the  London  press  assure 
us  that  if  Mr.  Asquith  remains 
in  power  it  is  bound  to  become 
law.  The  chief  opponent  of  the 
bill.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  made  n 
powerful  but  somewhat  violent 
speech  during  the  dchato  which 
preceded  the  division.  Ho  as¬ 
serted  that  "betrayal  was  im¬ 
printed  on  every  section  of  the  bill.”  It  was,  in  fact,  being 
passed  in  conspiracy  with  the  Nationalists  and  in  defiance  of  tho 
Constitution.  He  concluded: 

"The  men  of  Ulster  are  in  deadly  earnest,  and  in  the  event  of 
armed  resistance  would  have  the  whole  fore*1  of  the  Unionist 
party  with  them.  Our  duty  is  not  hero;  we  must  help  our 
people  to  organize.  We  shall  not  forget  the  wise  counsel  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  'trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry.’” 

The  police  have  seized  4.000  rifles  and  bayonets,  and  500  more 
rifles  have  been  confiscated  in  Dublin  consigned  from  I«n»don, 


Militant  ScmuciWT  (after  Ion*  and  futile  effort*  to  Ujtht  a  flro 
for  her  tea-kettle)—' “  And  to  think  that  only  jwtwttaj  I  burnt  two 
pavtUona  and  a  chureh!"  —Pvnch  (London). 
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says  The  Daily  Mail,  some  of  which  were  made  in  Italy.  "They 
were  consigned  to  Messrs,  ('arson  and  Co." 

Speaking  defiantly  of  this  i*onrtscation  of  foreign  arms  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  Sir  Edward  repeated  his  declaration  of  war 
to  the  knife  and  his  profound  confidence  in  Protestant  Ulstermen, 
saving: 

"You  may  seize  their  arms  or  send  troops,  hut  you  will  not 
settle  the  Irish  question.  You  know  that  you  are  crowing  about 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,  and  you  will  fail  in  your  object. 
For  my  own  part.  I  will  continue  to  support  the  Ulstermen  and 
will  lake  full  responsibility  for 
their  resistance." 

Unionist  papers  praise  the  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  of  Mr.  iionar  Law, 
the  leader  of  the  op|M«sition  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who 
urges  that  the  question  of  Home 
Rule  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  country  licfore  the  Govern¬ 
ment  proceeds  to  measures  that 
may  plunge  Ireland  into  conllirt. 

He  realizes,  we*  are  assured,  that 
the  cry  of  "civil  war  or  the 
Union,"  is  no  empty  threat. 

Says  the  Isuidon  Speelalor: 

"In  handling  the  Ulster  que*- 
tion.  Mr.  Honor  Iztw,  like  a  wise 
man,  never  rented  his  ease  solely 
on  nn  abstract  argument.  Ho  has 
always  insisted  that  the  threats 
of  resistance  by  the  |s«ople  of  Ul¬ 
ster  an- real  threats,  and  can  not 
be  met  by  the  Government  thrust- 
ing  its  head  into  the  sand  and 
protesting  that  what  it  wilfully 
refuses  to  see.  doos  not  exist.  Further.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  ha* 
always  pointed  out  that  if  the  < lover n mm t  mean  to  niHM 
Ulster  the  only  proper  and  legitimate  way  of  doing  so  is  through 
a  general  election.  In  effect  he  ha*  said  to  them,  as  we  have  said 
ho  often  in  the**'  columns.  1  Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  coerce 
Ulster  by  force  of  arms  the  (lovcrnmcnt  must  try  the  coercion  of 
a  general  election.  Till  they  have  attempted  to  obtain  from  the 
country  uii  assurance  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  electors  that  Ulster 
shull  give  way.  they  must,  if  they  insist  upon  Northeast  Ulster 
being  driven  from  the  United  Kingdom.  !»•  guilty  of  bloodshed 
in  no  rhetorical,  but  in  the  most  reui  sense.’" 

Another  Unionist  view  is  presented  by  Sir  Henry  Blake  in 
The  Xt  nr  If  nth  ('minty  ami  .1  (Ur  (Ixindon  .  Sir  Henry  is  a  man 
of  murk,  having  been  a  coloniul  governor  in  many  British  de¬ 
pendencies.  ami  head  of  the  Irish  constabulary.  He  utters 
in  u  tone  of  conviction  the  following  stirring  words: 

"Now  let  us  consider  the  situation  with  which  Great  Britain 
may  be  confronted  during  the  coming  year.  The  |*rot*-*tant 
population,  grim  and  determines!,  drilled  ami  ready,  and  prepared 
to  shed  their  blood  if  needs  lie  m  defense  of  what  they  consider 
n  sacred  cause,  calling  upon  Protestant  England  ami  Scotland 
to  come  to  their  aid.  and  the  Orange  Imlgi-s  sounding  the  tocsin 
and  urgently  calling  upon  their  brethren  all  ov«*r  the  world  to 
answer  to  their  appeal;  while  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ulster 
arm  for  their  own  protection,  ami  the  (lovernnient  consider* 
whether  an  army  shall  In*  sent  to  coerce  with  (ire  and  sword  a 
Protestant  population  assembled  under  the  folds  of  the  Union 
Jock  to  resist  forcible  expulsion  from  the  United  Kingdom." 

He  believes,  moreover,  that  as  the  Home-Rulers  have  the 
sympathy  of  u  large  Sa-ctklll  of  the  American  population,  so  Irish 
Unionists  an-  supjsirled  by  the  patriotic  populations  .»f  I jver- 
pttol  and  Glasgow.  and  even  b\  thousands  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

In  case  of  civil  war  in  Great  Britain  will  there  Ik*  an  Orange 
contingent  from  the  Western  World  to  engage  in  the  struggle? 
After  describing  the  "two  armed  populations"  in  the  North  of 


Ireland  and  talking  of  reprisals  in  the  four  Protestant  counties 
of  Ulster,  he  proceeds: 

"This  is  the  Irish  aspect  of  the  near  future.  But  what  almut 
England  and  Seotland?  I  am  informed  by  an  English  member 
of  Parliament  who  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the  covenant 
that,  deeply  as  he  was  imprest  bv  the  scenes  in  Belfast,  he  was 
still  more  struck  when,  on  landing  at  U\cr|>ool  at  seven  o'clock 
on  a  cold  and  wet  morning,  lie  found  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  people  assembled  to  greet  Sir  Edward  Carson  on  his 
return.  Will  the  fiery  cross  W*  answered  in  I-iverpoo!  or  in 
Glasgow  ?  In  both  we  have  conflicting  elements  tliut  ruay  arouse 

religious  strife  to  which  Great 
Britain  has  happily  long  l»ccn  a 
stranger.  And  what  about  Can¬ 
ada.  in  which  then*  an*.  I  am 
informed,  altoul  three  thousand 
Orange  lodges?  Or  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  in  which  thir¬ 
ty-seven  hundred  Orange  lodge* 
exist  with  an  average  membership 
of  eighty?  Will  they  endeavor 
to  answer  an  Orange  cull?  The 
answer  to  th«**e  questions  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  stability 
and  prestige  of  the  Empire,  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  tliut  the 
prcocnl  restraint  of  the  Orange¬ 
men  and  Unionists  of  the  North 
is  due  to  the  guiding  intlucnee  of 
leaders  who  have  solemnly  de¬ 
clared,  and  re|N*utcd  at  the  open¬ 
ing  or  this  Willow  field  Drill  Hall, 
that  if  the  time  should  oomewhon 
unhappily  the  Ulstermen  must 
assemble  with  arms  hi  their 
hands,  they  will  Is*  there  to  com¬ 
mand  and  lead  them.  These  men 
are  no  braggart  agitators.  The 
Duke  of  A bercorn  has  taken  hi* 
full  share  in  political  work;  tho 
Marquis  of  Dindonderry  has  filled  the  office  «*f  Ix>rd  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  whose  leadership  is  unanimously 
accepted,  has  In-on  one  of  the  chief  law  officer*  of  the  Unionist 
Government,  and  the  names  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting* 
ami  signed  the  covenant  include  men  who  have  attained  high 
rank  in  the  Army.  These  men  assert  that  any  attempt  to 
impose  an  Irish  Parliament  upon  Ulster  would  be  resisted,  if 
nccesHAry,  by  an  np|>*iU  to  arms.  In  pursuance  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  the  Orangemen  of  the  North,  as  well  as  Unionist  societies, 
have  liren  making  their  prc|*ra lions,  openly  but  quietly,  by 
drilling  and  by  perfecting  arrangements  thHl  would  be  necessary 
in  the  event  of  overt  action  if  the  forces  to  In-  used  were  to  net 
as  disciplined  troops  and  not  as  an  armed  mob." 

The  confiscation  «»f  "loyalist"  arms  bring*  n  smile  to  a 
writer  in  the  Unionist  Morning  l‘n»l  (Dmdoii).  who  regards  tho 
numlwr  seized  as  insignificant,  and  remarks  that,  "one  consign¬ 
ment  of  arms  has  been  captured,  but  only  one.  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  lock**!  the  -table  door  when  only  one  horse  was  left." 
But  a  very  different  view  of  it  appear*  in  the  Liberal  Daily  .Yrerj, 
which  to  think  the  Carson  rebellion  a  solemn  farce.  It  say*.* 

"  Yesterday  a  few  more  hundred  rifles  were  seized  in  tho  coutm 
of  {smuggling  into  lr**land.  Th«*  Ulster  ’loyalists'  hasten  to 
assure  the  world  that  in  spite  of  those  ‘misadventure*.’  tho 
organization  of  'resistance'  will  Is*  eontinm*d  with  indomitable 
resolution.  The  nfl.-s  that  have  gone  astray  are  but  n  few  unita 
of  a  gn  at  host.  all  carefully  -.-In-led  after  the  most  exacting  testa, 
and  guaranteed  t«*  kill  with  the  exaetest  ease  ami  precision. 
Ni'ViTth.-l*-—.  then-  an-  <om** skeptical  indi\ idnals  recklcM  *‘iiough 
to  as-  rt  that  the  *!iiisud\«*nlun>«'  may  not  have  boon  so  entirely 
accidental;  rather  that,  like  (In*  drilling,  tin*  signaling,  and  tho 
dispatch-riding,  they  are  part  of  that  elaborate  facade  -In-hind 
which  then-  is  nothing  intended  to  impress  the  susceptible  with 
the  terrible  oininousness  of  ' Ulster's*  rosolut ion.  The  skeptics 
have  something  to  go  upon.  There  is  the  ela Innate  absence  of 
precaution  with  which  these  arms  have  la-on  smuggled  in.  liko 
the  dropping  «*f  the  telltale  fan  in  a  pre-Ibsen  comedy.  Only 
one  thing  can  l*o  thought  that  the  army  is  a  fantom.  and  tho 
civil  war  melodramatic  politics.” 


dhawiko  Tiir.  UK*. 

•  Home  Tory  i**|.-n  advoratc  tk-portln*  «he  mlinani  •uffrucM-  > 
Mr  Ronar  L*w—“  Ttul’R  the  »»>  to  inwi  rvM-IUnu*  lnlmslir*, 
('•nun  brtmc  In  •  MU  U.  deport  thorn!” 

sir  B.  CARSON — "Yor — with  R  .pccUl  pro* tdon  tor  t'Utcr.  «g 
room*."*  — RritoUli  Srttpopn  lonitexii. 


THE  HUMAN  FLAW  IN  IRRIGATION  SCHEMES 


VAST  TRACTS  of  land  in  the  Far  Weal,  now  valueless, 
can  bo  made  worth  8100  an  aero  bv  an  expenditure  of 
$50  an  acre.  This  would  seem  to  he  a  good  business 
proposition,  and  yet,  we  are  told  by  Enginming  .Verna  (New 
York,  Juno  12;,  irrigation  projects  have  too  often  failed.  Some 
arc  successful,  but  irrigation  bonds  arc  in  many  east*  practically 
unsalable,  wo  rend;  bankers  frequently  refuse  to  linanec  such 
project*,  and  irrigation  securities  arc  shunned  by  man)  in- 
vcslors.  What  is  the  reason?  The  fault  is  not  with  the  irriga¬ 
tion  idea  itself.  In  the  deeade  since  the  passage  of  the  Rec¬ 
lamation  Act  the  bureau  in  charge  of  the  government  work 
has  undertaken  20  project*,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $75.- 
OOO.OtXl.  The  Shoshone  dam  diverts  the  water  to  irrigate  a 
valley  of  I.' <0.000  aeres  that  was  u  desert  two  years  ago.  To-day 
it  has  200  farmhouses  and  three  thriving  towns,  and  10,000 
aeres  of  it  produecd  erops  lust  year.  In  southern  Wyoming 
the  Path  tinder  dam  makes  a  reservoir  whose  waters  irrigate 
n  regain  twenty  miles  l«mg  and  six  miles  wide,  containing  I ,.**■> 
families,  and  land-valu.  s  there  have  risen  more  than  51. •*>211,000. 
Aral  wi  the  stories  go.  Chief  Klanehard.  of  the  R'--lamation 
Service,  jtninU  an  almost  idea!  picture  of  the  life  of  the  farmer 
in  these  resurrected  regions,  where  the  weather  doesn't  matter. 
Yet  it  seems  that  the  farmers  are  not  flocking  in  as  fast  as  they 
ought  to.  Why?  To  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt.  *' wild-cat" 
schemes  are  responsible  for  this  distrust,  hut  according  to  the 
paper  named  aliove.  tin*  fundamental  reason  lies  deeper.  The 
trouble  is  not  with  finance,  nor  with  engineering,  nor  with  agri¬ 
culture,  theoretically  considered.  It  is  with  the  man  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  farm  the  irrigated  land: 

"There  is  one  essential  element  in  irrigation  development 
which  many  shrewd  capitalists  who  have  undertaken  irrigation 
work  in  the  past  twenty  years  have  overlooked,  and  that  element 

is  . . .  of  th>>  purchaser-  of  the  irrigated  lands. 

"There  are  no  doubt  several  miliums  of  people  resident  in 
towns  nud  cities  who  would  l>c  very  glad  to  try  the  experiment  of 
settling  on  an  irrigated  farm  and  enjoying  all  the  delights  so 
picturesquely  -ct  forth  by  the  glowing  prospectus  writers,  but  a 
very  small  percentage  of  these  people  have  the  ready  money  to 
buy  nil  irrigated  farm  at  $100  an  acre,  and  an  equally  small  i*-r- 
centage  would  know  how  to  work  such  a  fora  profitably  if  they 

had  it. 

"The  present  situation  is  that  the  supply  of  irrigated  land  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  has  far  outrun  the  supply  of  intelligent  farmer*  who 
desire  and  are  able  to  purchase  such  lands,  and  live  upon  and  work 
thorn.  In  British  India  tin-  irrigation  works  undertaken  by  the 
Government  have  lieen  uniformly  successful  and  have  invariably 
returned  a  handsome  margin  of  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  work: 
but  British  India  is  swarming  with  peasants  who  ask  nothing 
better  than  the  privilege  of  living  upon  and  working  land  which 
yields  them  a  burr  subsistence.  There  is  the  greatest  possible 
contrast  between  the  irrigator  of  British  India  and  the  Americans 
in  the  Far  West,  whom  promoters  of  irrigation  projects  detire  to 
place  on  the  land. 

"A  very  large  proportion  of  land-buyers  in  the  West  have 
made  money  by  land  speculation.  If  the  manager  of  an  irriga¬ 
tion  project  can  persuade  land  speculators  to  buy  up  lands  at 
$101)  an  acre  on  the  ground  that  they  an*  likely  to  be  worth  $150 
to  8250  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  he  is  a  lucky  fellow. 
In  fact,  wc  are  informed  that  where  irrigation  enterprises  have 
turned  out  profitably  to  their  promoters  and  investors,  it  has 
generally  lieen  because  those  in  charge  were  shrewd  enough  to 
sell  out  at  a  sure  profit  nit  her  than  hold  on  to  the  land  and  wait  for 
a  rise. 

"We  should  not  lie  understood.  however,  as  stating  that  there 
ore  no  substantial  intelligent  farmers  living  on  irrigat'd  land 
iu  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  a  very  great  number  of 


them:  but  it  requires  large  inducements  to  persuade  enough 
of  these  men  to  move  into  a  new  eountrv  to  fill  up  at  once  a  largo 
irrigation  project. 

"The  development  of  an  irrigation  projis-t  i-  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  development  of  a  tract  of  suburban  land.  Many 
an  investor  has  Icarmd  by  dear  experience  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tmild  up  quickly  a  suburban  tract  of  large  size  and  sell  all 
the  land  ut  a  large  profit  to  6rift<i-jtdr  home-builders. . 

"A  good  many  engineers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  easier 
to  tackle  all  the  engim-ring  problems  in  building  an  irrigation 
works  than  it  i«  to  solve  the  human  problem  of  managing  the 
works  after  they  are  completed  and  keeping  peace  and  harmony 
among  the  various  water-users. 

" Where  an  irrigation  plant  is  permanently  operated  by  u 
private  corporation,  there  is  apt  to  grow  up  antagonism  of  the 
water-users  toward  the  company.  Such  antagonism  toward 
eor|M>rations  operating  public  utilities  is  a  notable  feature  every¬ 
where;  Imt  now  here  i*  it  more  injurious  and  dangerous  to  public 
w.-lfare  than  in  the  ease  .if  irrigation  companies.  The  welfare 
nod  very  existence  of  the  whole  community  are  dependent  on  the 
supply  "f  water  available  for  irrigation.  Tin-  whole  community 
is  endangered  if  the  eom|iany  which  administers  this  supply 
Iw—unc*.  bankrupt  that  it  can  not  properly  maintain  and 
o|-  rate  it-  plant. 

"Because of  tin-  v«cy  general  antagonism  lietwccn  the  farmers 
nml  tin*  corporation  which  controls  the  supply  of  water  to  their 
land-,  the  plan  of  having  the  former-  themselves  own  and 
manage  the  irrigation  work-  on  which  they  dc|>cnd  has  been 
generally  favor'd  and  is  prohalily.  on  the  whole,  the  best  plun  of 
control.  N'evwthdiw,  lh«i*M  water-users'  asoieintious  also  hnvo 
their  troubles.  I'.tmuiuI  jealousies  and  feuds  and  local  |to!ities 
too  often  re-nll  in  ineoni|M*tcnt  men  being  placed  in  control  of 
the  works:  maintenance  may  lie  neglected,  and  favoritism  in  tho 
distribution  of  water  may  lead  to  litigation  and  loss." 

But  how  aliout  the  government  reclamation  projects?  Docs 
not  the  very  fact  of  government  ownership  and  improvement 
obviate  all  (lie  objections  stated  above?  Apparently  not.  for 
if  we  are  to  believe  this  informant,  a  large  portion  of  the  latul 
to  which  water  is  supplied  on  the  Federal  reclamation  projects 
is  not  under  cultivation  liecause  those  who  hold  title  to  it  have 
not  actually  settl'd  upon  it  and  gone  to  farming.  Another 
large  proportion  of  settlers  who  are  living  u|hui  the  land  lack  tho 
capital  or  the  aliility  to  work  their  holdings  successfully.  Tho 
fact,  wc  are  told,  is  that  while  this  work  is  free  from  the  financial 
difficulties  that  hamper  private  enterprise,  it  hut  the  same  sort 
of  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  securing  desirable  settlement 
on  the  reclaim'd  lands.  The  financial  returns  from  sales  hnvo 
fallen  far  below  the  amounts  which  would  have  been  received  by 
this  time  if  the  original  plan  had  ln>en  successfully  carried  nut. 
The  reasons,  the  writer  assures  us.  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  have  caused  disaster  to  private  irrigation  com¬ 
panies.  Is  there  a  better  way  of  doing  things?  He  thinks 
that  there  is.  and  that  it  is  now  being  practically  illustrated 
on  the  other  side  of  our  northern  border: 

"It  is  of  interest  to  contrast  the  difficulties  aliove  set  forth  in 
the  sale  and  settlement  of  irrigated  lands  in  the  United  States 
and  the  methods  which  are  living  pursu'd  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  in  placing  settlers  upon  its  lands  in  tho 
Canadian  Northwest . 

"To  make  many  «if  these  tracts  located  in  the  arid  regions 
cultivable,  the  railway  company  has  engaged  in  irrigation  work 
on  a  large  scale:  but  instead  of  selling  thr-c  lands  to  whm*vvr  may 
come,  the  railway  eoiu|nny  ha-  adopted  the  jKiliey  of  eurefully 
selecting  its  settlers  and  future  patrons.  Agents  of  the  company 
travel  through  eastern  Canada  and  the  eastern  Unit'd  States 
and  arlcd  in  country  towns  young  farmers  who  have  a  good 
reputation  for  lume-ty.  energy.  and  success  in  farming.  After 
thoroughly  investigating  such  men.  the  company  makes  them  a* 
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justment  of  the  whole  system  of  support;  once  even  the  abut¬ 
ment  of  a  bridge  slid  16  inches  toward  the  river,  and  a  new  one 
had  to  be  built.  As  these  difficulties  are  renewed  every  summer, 
it  is  very  expensive  to  maintain  the  way.  and  the  speed  of 

the  trains  must  be  kept  very 

- low.  altho  tho  passengers  are 

- never  in  danger,  as  a  very  closo 

watch  is  necessarily  kept  of  the 
road. 

“What  makes  the  upkeep  of 
the  road  still  more  risky  is  the 
••  s  jjap  possibility  of  a  forward  move- 

v  inent  of  the  (Un«r  The  road 

.v.4  »ould  be  dmtroyod  ami  all 
traffic  slept,  for  there  would 
be  no  possible  way  of  getting 
out.  After  the  period  of  im- 
munity  of  67  years,  which  s 
ii T 1 1  s 1 1 I  by  the  vegetation,  a 
S J',  /  movement  of  this  kind  may 
lake  place  any  day.  The  .lunger 
seems  particularly  imminent  in 
wc  ouscikr  ict.  the  years  that  are  just  Imfore 

II  i ho  vrtc.-ntk>n  «■"  «ho  pl.rtrr.  u*\  «»•«  neighboring  glaciers. 

Childs,  Gnnnell,  and  Honey. 
^ —I  moved  forward  in  1910  and 

1911,  which  suggests  that  the 
snow  fields  to  the  west  of  tho  Copper  River  should  determine  a 
similar  movement  for  the  Allen  Glacier,  situated  exactly  between 
Grin  noli  and  Heney.  It  would  seem  that  sueh  a  movement  is 
always  of  short  duration,  and  oven,  if  the  push  is  not  too  pow¬ 
erful.  that  its  whole  force  may  1--  supported  entirely  by  the  in¬ 
terior  mass,  as  was  the  case  in  190b  with  the  HigurrG  Glacier. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  edgo  of  the  glacier  surface,  on  which 
the  railroad  is  built,  will  not  necessarily  be  destroyed. 

"The  future  anil  tell  what  thee  prognostications  are  worth. 
At  present,  Mr.  Caleb  Corner  writ-*  that  the  forward  movement 
began  during  the  summer  of  1912.  The  southern  «*dgo  of  the 
glacier  has  thickened  and  cracked,  and  in  SepteraU-r  it  frnotunxl, 
showing  clear  bluo  ice  where  a  thin  moraine  covered  the  ioo  in 
1911.  On  tho  northern  side  appeared  the  same  thickening  with 
formation  of  crevasses,  and  a  progression  of  the  glacier  reaching, 
it  is  said.  2.500  feet. 

"On  tho  other  hand,  the  largest  of  tho  streams  on  tho  north 

sido  has  left  the  bed  that 

Sit  has  occupied  since  1911 

and  has  out  a  new  one, 
nearly  a  mile  to  the  west. 
It  has  swelled,  and  has 
frequently  left  its  banks, 
which  has  disturbed  tho 
raitwny  embankment  built 
at  this  point  on  deluvial 
gravel.  Nevertheless,  by 
the  end  of  Septeml>er. 
1912,  the  (list urhnncc  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  stop 
traffic. 

"It  may  bo  asked  why 
tho  engineers  had  ndopted 
no  dangerous  a  location. 
The  reason  is  that  it  has 
the  advantage  of  avoiding 
rock  outs,  a  tunnel,  and 
two  costly  bridges  over  the 
Copper  River.  A  serious 
error  was  committed,  how¬ 
ever.  during  tho  building 
of  the  road,  by  destroying 
all  tho  vegetation  along 
the  track.  If  tho  alders 
s*  s  >  had  been  left  along  the 

right  of  way,  the  melting 


A  RAILROAD  ON  A  GLACIER 


AN  AIA8K AX  RAILROAD,  tho  Copper  River  and 
f-\  North  western,  runs  for  nearly  seven  miles  over  the 
^  lower  end  of  the  Allen  Glacier,  partly  covered  in  this 
part  with  moraines  and  vegetation,  altho  at  points  the  ice  is 
visible.  In  an  article  contributed  to  La  Salute  (Paris.  May  23), 
Prof.  Laurence  Martin,  chief  of  tho  National  Geographical 
Society’s  Alaskan  expedition,  describes  this  port  of  tho  road  and 
recounts  tho  dangers  that  it  is  running  in  its  risky  location. 
Fortunately,  glaciers  move  slowly,  and  there  is  little  peril  of 
any  sudden  catastrophe. 

r  Martin:  PI  .  ,i  a. 


Writ**  Prof 
"During  our  visit  in 

1009.  tho  ice  was  visible  in  <-v\V\ 

six  of  the  railway  cuts  on  A  O  /v'Tr/7 

the  terminal  glacier;  it 
was  no  longer  seen  a  year 

later,  altho  it  could  bo  . 

brought  to  light  by  digging  \ )  • 

slightly.  In  1909  the  rail-  V 

road  had  been  built  on  a  -S [f 

sort  of  shield  of  morainic  s —  v  J  '  ''i  , 

ballast,  encased  in  the  ice,  *  —  £  ( 

which  had  been  opened  up  d//V _ \ _ ' 

with  dynamito.  It  was  'f/f  . . 

found  to  be  seriously  f:  , — •  — ’V' 

changed  in  1910.  the  sink-  <  ^  'V  -{’ 

ing  due  to  tho  melting  of  N 

tho  ice  varying  from  two  7^'-  -'\  ' >• 

to  three  fpet  in  one  place  V-,X)V  '  r. 

and  to  six  or  oven  eight  N  ^ 

feet  in  others.  .  .  .  The  X  C  _  •  ,1 

railroad  men  had  endeav-  ^ 

ored  to  repair  the  damage  '  " - 

by  filling  in .  ^ - ■ /  7  i '  ^  ^ 

"Nowhere  else  in  tho  /  \  __ 

world— at  least  to  our  ~  l1^  M l*S 

knowledge — has  a  railway  '  ‘  ^  m*  ^  ~  ”“® 

line  lH*en  constructed  for 

nearly  seven  miles  on  tho  M'p  or  ™K  *UM  w 

edge  of  a  still  active  or 

'living'  glacier.  Here  the  layer  of  ballast  which  supports  the 
ties  and  rails  lies  directly  on  the  ice.  and  not.  as  at  the  Heney 
Glacier,  several  miles  to  the  north,  on  a  solid  moraine. 

"This  perilous  situation  gives  rise  to  continual  accidents; 
sometimes  the  melting  of  the  ice  displaces  the  profile  of  the  road; 
sometimes  there  are  formed  new  streams,  which  involve  a  read¬ 
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A  HINT  FOR  EARTHQUAKE  FORECASTS 

PROFESSOR  OMORI,  tho  great  Japanese  earthquake 
expert,  thinks  that  earthquakes  are  caused,  at  least  in 
many  instances,  by  bulging  of  the  earth’s  crust  due  to  the 
pressure  of  its  contraction.  The  crust  Anally  fractures,  with  a 
shock,  and  returns  to  its  normal  level.  The  swelling  and  sub- 
sequent  subsidence  appear  to 

the  observer  ns  slight  local 

ultcratious  in  the  sca-Iuvol, 

amounting  at  their  greatest  to 

only  a  few  inches.  In  tho 
scientific  section  of  the  Journal 
dee  DtbaU  (Paris.  May  22)  wo 
read  that  this  may  possibly 
lead  to  a  method  of  earthquake- 
prediction.  Says  this  paper: 

"Is  the  sea-level  constant? 

That  depends  on  locality.  In 
some  places  it  scarcely  varies, 
while  in  others  it  changes  ap¬ 
preciably.  often  alternately  in 
opposite  directions. 

"This  is  shown  in  two  im¬ 
portant  memoirs  published  by 

Professor  Omari,  the  well-known  Japanese  earthquake  author¬ 
ity.  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Earthquake  Investigation 
( 'ommittes.  Omori’  describee  variations  of  sea-level  ascertained 
from  olwervations  made  from  18M  to  1910  at  10  Japaneso 
stations . 

"From  1897  to  1899  the  level  rose  about  inches;  .... 
from  1900  to  1902  it  fell  about  1 1  $  inches,  rising  again  between 
1902  and  1906.  and  then  falling  until  1909. 

"Evidently  these  facts  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  We 
may  suppose  cither  that  the  level  of  the  sea  itself  changes,  or 
that  what  changes  is  the  elevation  of  the  land.  .  .  .  How  shall 
we  decide  which  is  the  changing  element?  Simply  by  observing 
that  not  far  from  stations  where  there  is  variation,  there  ant 
others  when. then*  is  none  or  where  tho  movement  is  even  in 
tho  opposite  direction. 

In  these  conditions  wo 
can  not  well  supposo  a 
variation  of  the  sea.  as 
it  would  l>o  noticed 
everywhere;  so  wo  must 
conclude  that  there  is  a 
change  of  elevation  in 
the  land." 

Professor  Omori  sup¬ 
ports  this  theory  by  facts 
observed  in  Europe,  seis¬ 
mic  observations  in  Ja¬ 
pan  having  been  made 
for  too  short  a  time  to 
draw  conclusions  from 
them.  It  would  appear 
that  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  at  Mcssinn  took 
place  at  a  time  when 
the  sea-level  was  at  a 
minimum;  that  is,  when 
the  land  elevation  was 
at  a  maximum.  Just 
after  the  quake  the  sea 
rose;  that  is.  the  land  fell, 
what  really  happened: 


tension  due  to  this  upward  swelling  exceeded  tho  crust’s  limits 
of  resistance,  and  this  evidently  ended  in  a  fracture,  owing  to 
which,  with  some  crushing  and  friction — which  explains  tho 
large  number  of  shocks — the  swelling  flattened  out  and  dropt,  and 
the  ground  resumed  its  normal  level. 

"In  these  conditions,  we  may  ask  whether  tho  progressive 
lowering  of  the  sea-level  (indicating  an  upward  swelling  of  the 
land;  does  not  constitute  a  warning  of  an  approaching  earth¬ 
quake.  ...  It  w-ould  be  premature  to  conclude  this,  evidently, 

but  it  remains  a  fact  that  tho 
earthquake  of  1908  took  place 
after  a  continuous  sinking  of 
the  sea-level  for  nine  years, 
that  is.  after  a  rising  of  tho 
land.  ...  In  any  case  we  must 
continue  our  researches  and  in¬ 
vestigations.  and  the  study  will 
be  a  most  interesting  one.” — 
Translation  made  J or  Tur 
Liteuaht  Digest. 


ICE  OS  71IE  LEFT. 


THE  DWARFS  OF 
BERGAMO 


T! 


'HAT  THE  CITY  of 
Bergamo,  Italy,  has  an 
abnormal  number  of 
dwarf 8  of  a  peculiar  type  is  as¬ 
serted  by  Prof.  Max  Kasaowitz,  of  Vienna,  who  was  struck  with 
this  fact  during  a  recent  visit.  From  an  allusion  to  the  town  in  one 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  he  is  led  to  believe  that  this  peculiarity 
is  of  long  standing.  The  technical  way  of  putting  it  is  that  there 
prevails  in  Bergamo  "endemic  micromelic  dwarfism."  In  othor 
words,  the  dwarfs  of  Bergamo  have  "large  crania,  broad  in  tho 
vault,  with  the  root  of  the  nose  doprest,  and  have  short  and 
twisted  limbs."  We  nod  in  The  British  Medical  Journal 
(London.  May  24)  that  Professor  Kaiuowitz  w’as  only  aliout  two 
hours  in  the  Upper  Town  of  Bergamo,  and  yet  ho  counted  at 
least  twenty  of  them  there,  tho  he  noted  not  more  than  one  in 

the  Lower  Tow-n.  This 


««< 


On  w 


THE  AIXT.N 
wluo  runs  the  Copper  HI 


This  is  Professor  Omori’s  idea  of 


"  For  years  the  land  had  been  gradually  rising.  That  is  to 
say.  a  part  of  the  earth’s  crust,  under  prwure  from  the  adjoining 
masses,  squeezed  by  them,  curved  upwanl.  just  as  a  sheet  of 
cardboard  curves  when  grasped  by  the  two  hands  and  pushed 
together.  Hence  the  lowering  of  the  sea-level  ami  the  recession 
of* the  water  abandoned  by  the  rising  shore.  But  in  1908.  the 


’The  subjects  wore 
both  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren.  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  there  wore 
more  women  than  men. 
They  all  had  intelligent 
faces.  He  calls  upon  the 
medical  men  of  Italy, 
and  especially  of  Ber¬ 
gamo.  to  investigate  this 
curious  instance  of  en¬ 
demic  micromelic  dwarf¬ 
ism.  and  refers  to  a  ptw- 
sible,  alt  ho  not  a  very 
prolwble,  allusion  to  its 
occurrence  in  this  same 
town  in  Northern  Italy 
in  Shakespeare's  time. 

"In  'A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dreum.'  Bottom, 
the  weaver,  says:  ‘Will 
it  pleas*1  you  to  see 
the  epilog,  or  to  hear  a 
Bergamask  dance  be¬ 
tween  two  of  our  com¬ 
pany?'  ‘A  dance  of 
clowns'  then  takes  place.  A  ‘Bergamask’  is  defined  as  a  rude 
claim ith  dance,  such  as  the  people  of  the  town  of  Bergamo  were 
wont  to  practise,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  people  of  this 
town  were-  spoken  of  commonly  as  clownish  in  manners  and  in 
speech.  .  .  .  There  is  another  saving  in  which  they  are  described 
as  buffoons.  .  .  .  There  is  also  some  evidence  that  in  stage  rep¬ 
resentations  tho  downs  were  made  of  a  stunted  and  contorted, 
dwarfish  appearance.  It  will  be  interesting  if  the  Bergamask 
doctors  are  able  to  throw  any  light  on  this  matter." 


GLACIER. 

rte  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 


puper  goes  on: 
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THE  POOR  MAN'S  MOTOR 

THB  UNITED  STATES  has  led  in  the  production  of 
high-class  motor-cars  within  the  reach  of  uicq  of  moder¬ 
ate  means,  but  it  seem*  that  Creat  Hritain  has  already 
taken  the  next  step,  in  the  production  of  a  "poor  man's  ear,"  the 
" cycle-car”  or  " monocar,”  a  one-*«-ated  motor,  weighing  less 
than  IMX)  pounds  ami  e«>sting  as  low  as  $27.>.  Even  U-low  this 
is  the  so-called  "auto- 
wheel,"  a  motor  attach¬ 
ment  to  an  ordinary  bi¬ 
cycle,  From  nn  article 
in  The  Motor  Ag<  {Chi¬ 
cago,  May  22),  wo  learn 
that  the  dream  of  the 
promoters  of  the  cycle- 
car  movement  in  Eng¬ 
land.  where  it  has  al¬ 
ready  made  long  ad¬ 
vance,  is  a  time  when 
every  n  hi. -bodied  citizen 
will  either  ride  or  drive 
some  kind  of  a  power- 
vehicle.  A  tremendous 
interest  in  the  pouibili- 
ties  of  the  "poor  man’s 
motor,"  wo  are  told,  in 
addition,  is  now  Iwing 
arouiMsI  in  our  ow  n  coun¬ 
try.  Kuy*  the  paper  just 
named  *|>eukiug  llr*t 
of  the  ordinary  pedal- 
drivon  bicycle: 

"In  Great  Hritain  there  must  Ik*  well  over  .*1.1111X10  in  use. 
tile  numlM-r  being  ndd«s|  to  each  year  by  part  of  an  out|>ut  that 
in  estimated  us  not  fewer  than  .’nsi.US)  annually.  Thin  year 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  famine  in  bicycles.  The 
next  stage  in  the  nutowheel.  a  little  auxiliary  motor-wheel  which 
trnlls  alongside  and  slightly  behind  the  bicycle  to  which  it  is 
attached  and  pushes  it  along.  It  seems  likely  to  till  the  gap 
between  the  bicycle  and  the  motor-cycle.  The  motor-cycle 
and  the  motor-bicycle  und  nido-uor  are  the  next  stages  which 
bring  us  to  the  cyelo-car.  follow.-. I  by  whnt  are  known  as  minia¬ 
ture  car*,  light,  cars,  and  then  the  motor-car  proper,  and  of  all 
tiles.*  various  means  of  mechanical  progression,  with  the  solitary- 
exception  of  the  pcdnl  bicycle,  the  eyelivcar  seems  likely  to  bavo 
by  for  anil  away  the  greatest  numU-r  of  devoirs*. 

"Three  years  ago  the  number  of  manufacturers  who  had  the 
idea  of  a  simple  motor  of  low  first  cost  and  economical  to  run 
could  lie  counted  on  the  Ungers  of  one  hand:  to-day  on  the 
English  market  there  are  no  fewer  than  VM  different  machines 
offered  nt  prices  ranging  from  f42o  to  and  this  does  not  take 
into  account  ul«>ut  u  score  of  cyclo-ear*  which  have  not  pene¬ 
trated  beyond  the  market  for  this  type  of  motor  vehicle  in  France. 

"  Every  week  *e*~<  the  production  of  two  or  three  more  entirely 
new  machines,  some  incorporating  very  nov.-l  ideas,  others 
merely  copies  of  big  cars  reduced  to  a  small  scale.  Every  week 
gee*  more  and  more  of  these  mo>-hines  on  the  road,  and  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sundays  on  each  main  highway  from  London  at.  say, 
twenty  miles  from  town  any  numlier  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  score 
will  pass  the  onlookers  in  an  hour. 

"The  attention  they  create  is  astonishing.  There  is  an  active 
organization  known  ns  the  Cyelo-car  Club,  which  hold*  rallies, 
runs,  and  trials  throughout  the  year,  and  at  each  of  the-**  motor¬ 
ists.  motor-cyclists,  and  the  non-inntonng  public  collect  in  their 
hundreds,  having  come  down  to  have  a  look  at  the  wonderfully 
interesting  little  maehines.  It  is  impossible  to  leave  a  cyele- 
ear.  especially  if  it  Ik*  wliat  is  known  as  the  simple  typo,  outside 
a  hotel  or  restaurant  while  the  owner  goes  inside  for  a  meal 
without  finding  a  big  crowd  collected  around  the  machine  when 
he  emerges. 

"The  public  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  new  movement 
and  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  the  performances  of  the  little 


machines.  Some  of  these  are  small,  compact,  and  very  com¬ 
fortable.  the  replicas  of  big  ear*;  others  strike  out  on  original 
lines  with  a  mure  sporting  appearance  and  with  either  chain  or 
belt-drive,  but  the  biggest  baby  in  the  cycle-car  world  and  the 
one  which  is  creating  the  most  public  interest  is  the  unilinear, 
or  single  mated  cydt-ear.  It  has  been  predicted  that  this 
eventually  will  prove  to  lie  the  biggest  phase  of  the  whole  move¬ 
ment. 

"Three  single-seated  cycle-cars  an*  now  offend  for  sale,  two 
at  the  price  of  $275  and  the  other  at  $420.  On®  ...  is  just  a 

tiny  torpedo  shell  on 
four  wheels  with  a  little 
single -cylinder  engine 
placed  behind  the  buck 
axle,  which  it  drives  by 
menus  of  a  short  chain. 
In  the  original  model,  to 
start,  the  driver  ran 
alongside  it.  lifting  the 
exhaust  valve  on  with 
n  motor -bicycle,  then 
dropping  the  exhaust 
valve  and  jumping  in 
when  the  engine  find. 
In  Inter  models  a  clutch 
is  fitted. 

"  It  is  very  interesting 
to  olmerv®  the  emotions 
raised  by  those  tiny 
little  one-man-carrying 
motor-ears.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  laugh  and  nay  how 
absurd  they  look. 

"Others,  who  never 
have  fancied  the  motor¬ 
bicycle  Iwcausc  of  itn 
tendency  to  sideslip  anil 
its  general  instability, 
jump  at  once  at  the  idea 
of  n  motor- bicycle  on 
four  wheels,  which  is 
whnt  the  monocur  rvp- 
n-M-nts.  and  which  costs  but  little  . . 

"So  far  the  popularity  of  the  cheap  American  car  has  not  made 
an  impnwsion  on  the  development  of  the  cycle-car,  for  tho  two 
machine*  appeal  to  entirely  different  classes." 

RECRUITING  BY  MOVING  PICTURES 

HE  USE  of  attractive  pictures  of  military  life  to  aid 
recruiting  is  familiar  to  all.  it  has  even  l>ccn  suggested 
that  the  colored  posters  commonly  employed  give  rather 
too  rose-colored  an  idea  of  the  soldier's  daily  routine.  He  is 
shown  in  spotless  uniform  saluting  a  spick  and  span  officer  amid 
magnificent  seeo®ry— the  private  is  never  seen  running  n  lawn- 
mower  or  carrying  pails  of  water.  The  same  objection  can  not  bo 
made  to  the  moving  picture,  for  it  depicts  actual  scene*  in  camp 
or  on  the  march.  The  plan  has  Im*cii  used  w-ith  success  in  the 
National  Guard,  and  it  is  now  pro|KMcd  for  the  regular  Army. 
Says  Major  R.  C.  Oroxton,  U.  S.  A.,  writing  in  The  Infantry 
Journal  (Washington,  May -June): 

"Ibiilcd  down  to  n  cold  business  proposition,  the  United 
Stall*  want*  about  30.000  men  every  year.  It  has  curtain 
ad  vantage  to  offer  and  it  requires  curtain  things  of  the  men 
wanted.  What  an*  these  advantages  anil  requirements  nud 
how  can  they  best  be  mode  known  to  possible  applicants? 
Among  the  advantages  are  good  food,  comfortable  barracks, 
medical  att«*ndance.  sun*  pay.  sanitary  habits,  healthy  exercise, 
chance  to  improve  one'*  education,  service  in  various  purls  of 
the  world,  increased  pay  and  promotion  if  merited,  retirement 
on  three-fourths  pay  after  thirty  years’  service,  etc.  The 
requirements  are  sound  physique,  rigid  discipline,  attention  to 
duty,  neatness,  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  development  of  char¬ 
acter  sn  as  to  be  useful  to  one’s  country  in  dev  eloping  ami  sliupiug 
a  machine  which  will  be  efficient  either  in  preserving  peace  or  in 
waging  war.  These  things  can  l>est  Ik*  shown  to  the  men  wanted 
by  moving  pictures  with  explanatory  printing  and  brief  lectures. 
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"It  in  n  fact  that  the  Government  ha*  nothin*:  to  conceal 
from  any  prospective  applicant  a*  to  any  feature  of  the  different 
arniH  of  the  service;  on  the  contrary,  nil  possible  information  it 
given  to  inquire™  in  order  that  they  may  decide.  ti™t.  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  enlist,  and,  second,  which  arm  of  the  service 
will  Ih'hI  suit  their  ideas.  Itut  it  is  also  a  fact  that  no  officer  or 
soldier  can  give  to  the  average  applicant  a  true  idea  of  tho 
service  a*  it  will  appear  to  the  recruit  during  the  first  few  months 
of  his  enlistment.  .  .  .  Tho  Government  is  in  the  market  for 
men;  it  is  advertising  its  wants.  Certainly  then*  is  every  reason 
why  it  should  uso  the  most  economical  ami  up-to-date  methods 
in  reaching  the  best  class  of  men  to  till  its  ranks,  and  to  show 
such  men  ns  truthfully  and  completely  as  possible  just  what  tho 
service  of  u  soldier  means.  Moving- picture  parti.*,  properly 
equipped,  will  produce  lietter  result*  at  much  less  cost  than  now 
ami  will  rench  and  attract  a  class  which  present  methods  seldom 
reach . 

“These  picture*  and  slides  would  lie  interesting  to  all  persons, 
of  whatever  degree.  They  would  s|M>ak  for  themselves  as  giv¬ 
ing  ii  true  idea  of  army  life  and  the  men  attracted  by  them 
would  undoubtedly  prove  better  material  than  the  service  now 
attracts . 

“In  the  average  town  of  from  20.000  to  200.000  inhabitants, 
nearly  as  many  men  would  see  these  pictures  in  from  three  days 
to  two  week*  as  notice  the  present  advertising  methods  in  a  year. 
We  would  thus  pructieully  secure  tin*  entire  recruit  material  of 
the  town  in  one  short  visit  and  do  so  at  less  than  half  the  present 
cost;  and  in  addition  each  party  would  leave  an  educational  ad¬ 
vertising  impression  upon  fully  300.000  people  a  year  that  would 
he  cheap  at  ten  times  the  cost.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that 
the  proposed  method  would  attract  better  men.  nor  is  there  a 
doubt  that  the  inen  attracted  would  bo  le.w  apt  to  desert  or  be 
run  out  by  court-martial  sentence.  They  would  lie  shown 
practically  all  phases  of  the  soldier's  life  and  would  come  in  with 
their  eyes  open." 

Undo  Sam  has  boon  forestalled  in  these  methods  by  the 
Michigan  National  Guard.  In  the  same  issue  of  The  Infantry 
Journal  in  which  Major  Croxton’s  article  appears.  Major  M.  J. 
Phillips.  Michigan  N.  G.,  tells  of  his  success  in  the  actual  use 
of  moving  pictures.  A  board  of  five  officers  was  named  last 
summer  to  carry  out  tho  plan,  and  its  practical  accomplishment 
was  left  to  Major  Phillips,  aided  by  the  photographer.  Says 
this  officer: 

*'  I  knew  that  the  impression  is  general  that  camp  is  a  ‘ten  days' 
drunk,’  at  which  the  men  spend  the  taxpayers’  money  in  having 
a  ‘good  time.’  So  there  was  no  display  of  bottles  or  kegs,  and  no 


horseplay.  Our  aiin  was  to  picture  the  Guard  busy  at  inter¬ 
esting  employment  Qut-of-doors.  at  occuiwtions  requiring  in¬ 
telligence.  Wo  felt  that  picture*  of  this  description  would  up- 
peal  to  the  parents  whose  influence  is  now  keeping  many  young 
men  out  of  tho  service.  lu  short,  wo  wanted  to  educate  tho 
public."  .  # 

The  cooperation  of  the  moving-picture  houses  was  secured  by 
a  brilliant  plan  that  is  thus  outlined: 

"After  the  films  had  been  edit*>d.  titled,  and  assembled,  I  was 
ordered  to  visit  each  of  tho  thirty-five  company  stations,  or  head¬ 
quarters,  in  the  State,  and  lecture  with  them,  making  my  own 
itinerary  and  arrangements.  The  plan  genern'ly  followed,  except 
in  two  or  three  larger  cities,  was  to  show  for  two  days  nt  tho  lead¬ 
ing  moving-picture  house  or  theater  having  projecting  machine 
equipment.  The  house-manager  could  usually  lie  induced  to 
turn  over  his  theater  free  of  charge  to  tho  local  company  for  its 
exclusive  use  the  first  day,  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  films  for  his 
own  profit  the  second  day.  On  the  first  day.  members  of  the 
company,  their  friends,  and  prospective  recruits  and  their  friends, 
were  admitted  without  cost.  The  next  day,  it  was  up  to  the 
general  public,  and  they  invariably  mqiondcd  with  packed 
houses. 

“After  the  first  few  days  as  an  'actor.'  I  discovered  that  the 
people  are-  appallingly  ignorant  of  things  military,  and  so  cx- 
pluined  each  foot  of  film  shown.  In  addition,  an  introductory 
talk  and  a  little  address  between  each  two  reels  were  necessary. 
I  carried  about  forty  slides,  including  photographs  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  other  prominent  men.  and 
scenes  not  shown  in  the  ‘movies.’  Two  very  valuable  slides  were 
a  military  map  of  Gettysburg  and  another  model  military  map, 
showing  a  smaller  expanse  of  country,  on  which  roads,  streams, 
hills,  crops,  woods,  and  farmhouse*  were  correctly  depicted. 
These  were  used  just  l*cfore  the  infantry  reel,  so  that  the  audi¬ 
ence*  secured  a  good  idea  of  what  the  military  map,  on  which 
the  problem  was  based,  looked  like.  ...... 

“The  legislature  has  evinced  a  very  kindly  feeding  toward  tho 
Michigan  National  Guard  since  we  gave  a  special  pcrformanco 
for  them.  The  usual  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  rural  member 
to  cut  down  our  annual  appropriation,  thereby  involving  us  in  a 
protracted  and  exhaustive  campaign,  will  not  be  mude  this 
session,  thanks  to  the  films. 

“As  to  the  general  value  of  the  exhibitions,  they  have,  em¬ 
phatically.  fulfilled  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  projected. 
Company  commanders  write  that  they  have  many  desirable  en¬ 
listments:  that  esprit  de  corps  has  been  fostered,  mid  that  tho 
standing  of  the  company  in  the  eyes  of  the  home  people  has  been 
raised  greatly.  Several  companies  have  applied  for  return 
dates." 


Tbc old-time  fashion-plate  porters.  like  the  one  on  the  Irft.  supposed  to  attract  m-rulu.  are  bring  supplanted  by  moving  picture*  of  actual  army 
■icvnea.  The  picture  on  the  right  W  as  nmr  a  moving  picture  as  It  postlbir  to  print  brer.  1 1  U  bring  u«<d  by  Ibarm-niltlngoItVcrr*  In  New  York  City. 
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OUR  $600,000,000  MUSIC  BILL 


STARTLING  FIGURES  of  what  wo  pay  for  music  are 
brought  out  in  a  now  investigation  of  the  question.  “Are 
wo  u  musical  nation?”  The  figures  are  gathered  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Freund,  editor  of  Musical  America  and  The  Music  Trades 
(New  York),  and  convince  him  that  wo  are.  Tho  people  of  the 
United  States,  he  discovers,  spend  nearly  $000,000,000  a  year  to 
gratify  their  taste  for  harmony.  This  total,  he  says,  represent* 
a  conservative  estimate,  and  does  not  include  the  box-office 
receipts  of  musical  comedies.  The  largest  item  is  $230,000,- 
000  found  under  tho  head  of  “  musical  industries ’’—musical 
instruments,  sheet  music,  talking- 
machines.  and  record*.  Next 
cornea  $182,500,000  for  tuition, 
followed  by  $55,000,000  for 
church  music,  $35,000,000  for 
brass  bands. $30.000.000 for  "con¬ 
certs  of  all  kinds,  including  ro- 
cituls  by  artists,  women's  clubs, 
and  symphonic  orchestras,”  an¬ 
other  $JM),000,000  for  orchestras 

that  play  in  theaters,  $8,000,000 
for  opera,  and  $3,500,000  for 
musicul  publications  and  musical 
critics.  Theso  figures  were  laid 
before  the  recent  convention  of 
New  York  State  Music  Teachers 
at  Saratoga  in  the  course  of  Mr. 

Freund’s  discussion  of  tho  tre¬ 
mendous  musical  uplift  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  country  during 
the  past  decade.  Scarcely  less  in¬ 
teresting  are  some  of  tho  other 
statements  and  comparisons 
contained  in  his  address,  from 
Musical  America's  summary  of 
which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"Analyzing  these  figures.  Mr. 

Freund  said  that  he  had  obtained 
them  after  forty  years'  intimate 
lie  piaintance  as  Alitor  of  musical 
pa|>cr*,  by  careful  computation 
and  with  assistance  from  the  cen¬ 
sus  bureau  in  Washington. 

"He  said  thnt  this  meant  that 

this  country  spent  nnnually  for  music  three  times  as  much  as  was 
spent  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the 
ImmIuI  receipts,  within  20  per  cent,  of  the  hay  crop,  which  is  the 
biggest  crop  in  the  country,  and  within  15  percent,  of  thecotton 
crop,  which  is  the  next  largest  crop.  It  meant  also  that  there 
was  s|>ent  for  music  four  times  ns  much  as  the  value  of  all  the 
agricultural  implements  in  the  country,  three  times  as  much  as 
the  value  or  all  the  poultry  raised  in  a  year,  and  33  per  cent,  more 
than  the  entire  output  of  the  woolen  industries. 

"  He  said  that  a  significant  feature  of  the  figures  was  that  whilo 
a  large  amount  in  itself  was  spent  for  opera  and  concerts,  especial¬ 
ly  of  foreign  artists,  the  amount  was  insignificant  compared  with 
what  was  spent  for  tuition,  pianos,  and  talking-machines,  which 
virtually  meant  ‘music  in  the  home.’ 

"Mr.  Freund  further  pointed  out  that  in  this  country,  while 
we  spend  three  times  as  much  for  music  as  we  do  for  the  Army  and 
Navy,  in  Germany,  which  is  considered  tho  most  music-loving 
nation  on  enrrli.  they  spend  ten  times  as  much  on  the  Army  and 

the  Navy  as  they  do  on  music . 

"Contrasting  the  present  condition  of  the  musical  industries, 
Mr.  Freund  said  that  whereas  about  half  a  century  ago  we  were 


absolutely  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  our  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  especially  our  organs,  wo  to-day  were  practically  indc(>end- 
ent.  and  even  exported  pianos,  organs,  and  other  musical  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  annually,  whilo  in  tho 
manufacture  of  pianos,  organs,  harps,  and  guitars,  we  had  not 
only  surpassed  the  world,  but  our  manufacturers  had  gained 
international  renown . 

"He  said  that  there  were  some  250,000  registered  music 
teachers  in  the  United  Statos,  about  one-half  of  whom  wore  found 
in  tho  flvo  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois.  In  the  next  group  came  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey.  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  California. 

"In  the  course  of  his  address 
Mr.  Freund  said  that  it  must 
never  bo  forgotten  that  from  70 
to  75  per  cent,  of  all  tho  money 
spent  for  music  was  spent  by 
women.  He  said  that  as  they 
had  unquestionably  formed  tho 
hading  factor  in  the  musical  up¬ 
lift  in  the  country- they  would  not 
only  continue  to  do  so  but  would, 
in  the  coming  years,  carry  us  to  a 
higher  plane  of  musical  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  culture,  and,  in  this  way, 
prepare  the  nation  for  an  artistio 
growth  which  he  said  ho  scarcely 
dared  to  prognosticate,  and  that 
he  believed  the  time  to  l>o  coin¬ 
ing  when  this  country  would  bo 
as  independent,  in  a  musical 
sense,  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
while  ever  ready  to  welcome  tho 
great  artists,  as  it  had  liecomo 
first  politically,  then  industrially, 
commercially,  and  finally  finan¬ 
cially  independent. 

"As  an  indication  of  tho  vaat 
increase  in  musical  interest,  he 
contrasted  the  little  uttonlion 
given  to  music  by  tho  proas 
throughout  tho  country  ovon 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  with 
the  columns  devoted,  in  all  stand¬ 
ard  publications,  whether  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly,  to  musical 
affair*  to-day. 

"It  must  also  not  be  forgotten, 
said  Mr.  Freund,  that  this  coun¬ 
try  was  forging  ahead  not  alono 
in  tho  amount  of  money  it  spent 
on  music,  not  alone  in  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  interested  in  music,  whether  as  teachers  or  ex¬ 
ecutants  or  in  homes,  but  in  the  consequently  rising  standard 
which  prevailed,  and  which,  indeed,  had  gotten  to  such  n  point 
in  our  leading  cities  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  a  foreign 
artist  or  conductor,  unless  he  was  absolutely  of  the  highest  rank, 
to  come  here  and  win  success." 

" Facts  like  these  are  as  significant  as  they  are  gratifying," 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  in  the  New  York  Tribune  w’e 
find  not  only  acceptance  of  this  dollar  test,  but  a  rather  sur¬ 
prizing  tribute  to  the  "mechanical  music  makers’’: 

"This  may  be  called  a  Yankee  method  of  calculating  a  nation's 
artistic  ability.  Yet  it  is  a  highly  interesting  one  and  quite 
applicable  to  our  case.  No  one  could  assert  that  we  had  lx«en  or 
were  to-day  a  musical  nation  at  all  comparable  to  the  Germans, 
for  example.  The  question  is.  Are  we  becoming  a  musical 
nation?  On  this  point  the  figures  have  a  very  real  bearing. 

"No  amount  of  hook -reading  or  school-training  can  ever  mako 
us  musical  any  more  than  it  can  cultivate  taste  in  any  other  art. 
The  futility  of  that  short  cut  is  now  well  realized.  ‘Culture’  of 


JOHN  C.  FRKUND. 

Who  convicts  ua  of  beta*  >  musical  nation  by  the  dbcorrvy  that 
»••  ap>«d  nearly  $000,000,000  a  yrar  for  music. 
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that  brand  has  earned  the  scorn  which  it  deserves.  Living  among 
beautiful  things  and  the  habit  of  hearing  music  belong  in  quite 
another  category,  however.  The  taste  that  is  thus  slowly  de¬ 
veloped  is  a  real  part  of  the  mind  and  not  a  glib  patter  or  a  pose. 

"Here  is  where  our  national  expenditure  for  music  must 
surely  count  in  the  end.  And  no  one  item  is  half  as  important 
as  the  two  and  a  third  millions  spent  on  music,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  all  the  miraculous  range  of  mechanical  music  makers 
in  which  America  leads  the  world.  Certain  lofty  souls  are  in¬ 
clined  to  smile  sadly  at  these  ubiquitous  affairs.  Yet  they  are 
actually  disseminating  muaio  more  widely  than  was  conceivable 
before.  And  if  we  ever  do  become  a  musical  nation  we  shall  have 
these  wonderful  modern  'music-boxes’  to  thank." 


I  went  into  the  debate  without  joy  or  confidence.  I  came  oat 
feeling  bitter  and  sick  at  heart  over  having  brought  defeat  to  my 
college  without  the  consoling  reflection  that  I  had  done  my  best." 

"One  give-and-take  session  with  men  who  believe  what  they 
say  and  are  permitted  to  say  what  they  believe."  concludes  Mr. 
von  Kaltcnborn,  "is  better  training  than  a  dozen  formal  debates." 


IP  V 


A  DANGER  IN  COLLEGE  DEBATES 

A  DEMORALIZING  TENDENCY  in  the  present  method 

of  college  debating  contests  is  pointed  out  by  Colonel 

Roosevelt  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  autobiography,  and 
is  discust  in  The  Outlook  and  in  a  number  of  college  papers.  This 

method,  says  the  Colonel,  puts  _ 

a  premium  on  mental  ingenuity 
and  discounts  convict  ion.  In  his 
indictment  of  this  tiiue-honorod 
college  institution  he  declares 
himself  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  "debating  contests  in  which 
each  side  is  arbitrarily  assigned  a 
givon  proposition  and  told  to 
maintain  it  without  the  least  ref¬ 
erence  to  whether  those  maintain¬ 
ing  it  believe  it  or  not."  Such 
debates  "encourage  precisely  the 
wrong  attitude  among  those  who 
take  part  in  them,”  since  they 
."make  the  contestants  feel  that 
their  conviotions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  arguments."  " I  am 
exceedingly  glad,"  ho  goes  on  to 
say,  "that  I  did  not  toko  part  in 
tho  type  of  debate  in  which  stress 
is  laid,  not  upon  getting  a  speak¬ 
er  to  think  rightly,  but  on  get¬ 
ting  him  to  talk  glibly  on  tho 
side  to  which  he  is  assigned,  with¬ 
out  regard  either  to  what  his 
convictions  are  or  to  what  they 
ought  to  be." 

"Is  there  something  in  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  contention?"  asks 
The  Harvard  Alumni  bulletin; 
and  it  prints,  as  a  partial  answer 
to  its  question,  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Hans  von  Kaltcnborn,  in 

which  the  writer  describes  his  own  experience  as  a  debater 


7 


FRANCIS  FISHER  BROWNE. 
Who  founded,  and  tor  nearly  a  third  of  a  century 
Chicago  Dial.  -  probably  the  only  purely 
survived  In  this  country  without  other  In 
with  any  other  publishing  venture." 


*•  i 


'In  my  own  case,  after  thinking,  talking,  and  believing  that 
Federal  incorporation  is  about  the  most  unsatisfactory  solution 
of  the  trust  problem,  I  was  sent  to  Princeton  to  argue  for  Federal 
incorporation.  The  insincerity  and  artificiality  of  my  speech 
was  as  apparent  to  the  judges  as  it  was  to  myself,  and  we  lost  the 
debate  largely  l>eeau»e  niv  speech  failed  to  carry  conviction. 
Moreover.  I  have  never  ceased  fueling  thoroughly  ashamed  for 
having  yielded  to  tho  persuasion  of  the  debate  managers. 
Throughout  the  trials,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  and  in  the  course  of  which  I  spoke  as  I  believed,  points 
and  illustrations  suggested  themselves  spontaneously.  In  read¬ 
ing.  my  mind  grasped  quickly  and  eagerly  everything  that  bore 
oil  my  contentions.  Having  made  the  team  .  .  .  for  three 
weeks — the  most  arduous  and  unpleasant  weeks  of  my  college 
career — I  struggled  to  change  my  belief  and  to  armor  myself 
against  it  with  an  increasing  array  of  '  proof.’  When  the  day  came 


A  LOSS  TO  LITERARY  JOURNALISM 

SL’CH  MEN*  as  Francis  Fisher  Browne  “make  little  noise 
in  the  world,  and  are  seldom  known  in  their  own  day, 
but  posterity  has  a  habit  of  finding  them  out,"  writes  one 
editor,  commenting  on  the  recent  death  of  tho  man  who  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  founded  the  Chicago  Dial.  The  Chicago 
of  1880,  which  Mr.  Browne  had  the  temerity  to  select  for  the 
launching  of  a  purely  literary  magazine,  has  been  descrilwd  as 
"a  veritable  hotbed  of  philistinism."  Yet  under  the  influence 
of  his  devotion  and  enthusiasm  this  incongruous  venture  so 

flourished  that  when  he  laid  down 
its  editorship  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  The  Dial  hail  won  and 
long  held  a  place  all  its  own 
among  our  publications.  As  the 
Chicago  Public  remarks,  it  is 
"probably  the  only  purely  liter¬ 
ary  paper  that  has  survived  in 
this  country  without  other  in¬ 
terests  and  unconnected  with  any 
other  publishing  venture."  The 
Dial't  independence  of  other  in¬ 
terests,  however,  did  not  dato 
from  tho  beginning,  since  for  the 
first  twelve  years  it  appeared 
under  the  imprint  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  house  of  McClurg  &,  Co.  It 
was  in  1892  that  Mr.  Browne 
acquired  Messrs.  McClurg  &  Co.’s 
interest.  The  Dial  at  tho  same 
dato  Iteing  changed  from  a  month¬ 
ly  to  a  semimonthly  publication. 
In  The  Dial  for  Juno  1  wo 
find  the  following  tribute  to  its 
founder: 

"His  death  has  occasioned  lit¬ 
tle  comment  outside  the  circle  of 
those  who  in  one  way  or  another 
came  in  direct  contact  with  his 
personality.  Like  all  sensitive 
and  finely  grainod  natures,  he 
made  no  claims  for  himself,  pre¬ 
ferring  rather  to  work  obscurely 
for  high  ends  than  to  gain  popu¬ 
larity  at  the  slightest  cost  of  low- 
end  standards.  He  belonged  dis¬ 
tinctively  to  the  older  editorial  school — the  genial  and  scholarly 
and  urltane  type  which,  as  long  as  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Alde’n 

are  with  us.  can  not  yet  be  termed  extinct - It  can  not  bo 

doubted  that  in  the  rolls  of  the  future  the  name  of  him  who  has 
just  left  us  will  be  found  with  that  small  but  shining  company 
of  whom  Curtis  and  Norton  and  Stedman  are  perhaps  the  chief 
recent  exemplars —the  men  whose  lives  were  given  with  quiet 
stedfastness  to  advancing  the  interests  and  enhancing  the  honor 
of  culture  in  America.” 

In  addition  to  his  magazine  writings  Mr.  Browne  published 
a  small  volume  of  poems  called  "Volunteer  Orain.”  and  “The 
Everyday  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  compiled  and  edited 
several  anthologies. 

While  The  Public  characterizes  him  as  "throughout  his  life 
a  democrat,  an  open-minded  radical,  a  living  refutation  of  the 
idea  that  culture  and  democracy  are  ineomi>atib!e,"  it  seems 
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that  his  democracy  did  not  make  him  subservient  to  the  mob's 
point  of  view'.  Thus  we  are  told  by  John  Burroughs  that 
"Francis  Browne  never  went  with  the  great  crowd  either  in 
politics  or  literature  or  religion."  To  quote  further  from  this 
tribute  of  an  old  friend: 

"  His  keen  sense  of  the  real  values  in  life  kept  him  apart  front 
the  loud  and  scrambling  multitude,  and  made  him  an  inspiration 
to  nil  persons  of  line  and  heroic  ideals.  The  Dial,  which  he 
founded  and  conducted  so  long,  has  been  a  distinct  force  in  our 
higher  civilization.  Ho  had  one  gift  which  I  have  never  known 
equalud,  and  which  probably  was  not  poesest  in  the  sain© 
maimer  by  any  other  person  of  his  time — I  mean  hi*  prodigious 
capacity  to  absorb  am!  repeat  the  best  lyric  poetry.  His  mind 
was  a  veritable  anthology  of  all  the  best  short  poems  in  Knglish 
and  American  literature.  He  did  not  have  to  memorize  a  poem 
as  most  of  us  do  in  order  to  retain  it:  he  got  it  by  a  kind  of 
spontaneous  absorption,  uud  it  apparently  required  no  effort 
of  memory  for  bim  to  recall  it — it  had  become  a  |»rt  of  the 
vital  current  of  his  life.  I  verily  believe  that  without  any 
apparent  effort  he  could  recite  the  greater  part  of  the  poetry 
contained  in  his  selection  railed  * (iolden  Poems.’ 

"And  this  wonderful  rapacity  to  retain  the  poetry  of  other 
people  did  not  stuud  in  the  way  of  his  producing  many  line 
poems  of  his  own.  His  father  liefore  him  was  a  poet,  and  the 
sacred  lire  gained  rather  than  lost  in  the  keeping  of  the  son." 


POETRY  AND  PROFITS 

THE  TRADITION  that  he  who  serves  the  muses  must  be 
content  with  rewards  other  than  financial  is  rather 
startlingly  confirmed  by  a  recently  published  letter  from 
Haliert  Browning  to  the  officials  of  the  British  Inland  Revenue. 
Altho  this  letter  was  written  in  1880.  when  the  poet  was  sixty- 
eight  and  his  reputation  hail  long  been  established.  i»  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  profits  he  derived  from  his  poetry  were  negligible, 
if  imlcoil  he  was  not  actually  out  of  pocket.  Most  of  his  work, 
he  says,  was  published  at  his  own  expense,  which  "was  never 
lYpftid."  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  he  <ttd  not  sell  his 
poems  to  magazines  More  publishing  them  in  book  form,  and 
that  the  |iOMOMion  of  "a  little  independence”  relieved  him  of 
any  necessity  of  exploiting  his  gift  financially.  Commenting  on 
this  letter  The  Bellman  (Minneapolis)  remarks: 

"  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  hail  Browning  not  poMwal 
private  means  a  callous  world  would  have  allowed  the  poet  to 
starve  to  death  in  a  garret.  Under  the  spur  of  necessity  his 
methods  lioth  of  writing  and  of  publishing  would  no  doubt 
have  I  wen  radically  different.  As  it  was.  he  deliberately  turned 
bis  bark  on  the  mercenary  side  of  his  calling.  ‘  I  write  poems.* 
he  says,  'and  no  prose  whatever,  having  never  in  my  life  written 
one  line  for  a  newspaper,  review,  periodical  of  any  kind — with  a 
single  exception  in  the  case  of  a  magazine  ten  years  ago  or  more.' 
The  exception  was  a  poem  written  for  a  charity,  which  derived 
five  hundred  dollars  from  its  publication.  ‘My  poems.'  he  adds, 
‘are  unpopular  and  unsalable.  being  only  written  for  myself  and  a 
certain  number  of, critics  whose  approbation  is  satisfaction  enough.' 

"Hud  the  poet  chosen  to  exploit  his  wans  he  could  no  doubt 
have  inode  a  hare  livelihood;  but  when  all  allowances  are  made 
for  hi*  indifference  to  pecuniary  reward,  the  re-ult  i*  sufficiently 
astonishing.  .  .  .  Hi*  reputation  had  long  l>cco  established,  and 
Browning  societies  were  busy  up  and  down  the  land  burning 
ineenso  to  their  hero  and  dissecting  and  torturing  hi*  verses. 
From  the  sale  of  his  works  in  this  country,  when-  they  had  a 
wide  vogue,  it  is  true  that  on  account  of  inadequate  laws  of 
copyright  he  received  no  profits;  but  even  so.  one  would  have 
supposed  that,  however  far  he  was  from  being  a  'popular'  poet, 
he  would  have  met  with  sufficient  appn -elation  in  England  to 
have  scoured  him  a  modest  com|>etence. 

"The  moral  seems  to  Ik-  that  which  Alfred  Noyes  recently 
preached  to  u*  and  which  he  himself  has  put  into  practise  with 
no  small  degree  of  aueees*.  that  a  poet.  if  he  is  to  receive  the 
pecuniary  recognition  to  which  he  is  entitl'd,  must  adopt  the 
business  methods  that  are  applied  to  any  other  profession,  not 
excluding,  let  us  whisper  it.  the  sweet  uses  of  advertising.  Only 
thus,  unless,  like  Browning,  he  happens  to  possess  ‘a  little  in- 
dependence.'  can  he  escape  the  traditional  lot  of  poets— a  garret 
in  bis  Itfctinu — and  the  Hall  of  Fame  after  his  death." 


OUR  ARCHITECTURAL  CHAOS 

HAOS.  according  to  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  architect*,  "is  the  only  word  that  one  can 
justly  apply  to  the  quaint  and  inconsequent  conceits 
in  which  we  have  indulgi-d  since  that  monumental  moment  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  when,  architecturally,  all  that  had 
been  since  the  beginning  ceased,  nud  that  which  had  never  been 
before  on  land  or  sea  began."  Becoming  more  specific  in  his 
dates,  Mr.  Cram  places  the  "monumental  moment"  hero  r»- 
f.Hed  to  somewhere  in  the  decade  between  1820  and  1880. 
"What  happened,  then,  in  1825,  what  is  hnp|K'iiing  now,  what 
is  going  to  hap|K-n?"  he  asks,  and  in  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
his  question,  replies  (in  the  July  Yale  Itermr,  New  Haven; : 

"We  all  know  whut  our  own  Colonial  was  like;  perhaps  wo 
do  not  fully  realize  how  varied  it  was  as  between  one  section  and 
another,  but  at  leant  we  appreciate  its  simplicity  ami  directness, 
its  honesty,  it*  native  n-finement  und  delicacy,  it*  frequent 
originality.  It  isn’t  the  same  a*  Kngli*h  Georgian;  sometimes 
it  in  distinctly  letut.  and.  however  humble  or  colloquial,  it  is 
marked  always  by  extreme  good  taste.  If  anything,  it  improved 
during  the  almost  two  centuries  of  Colonial  growth,  und  when 
the  nineteenth  century  opened  it  was  still  instinct  with  life.  A 
half  century  later  where  were  we?  RememlM-r  1880,  and  all 
that  date  connotes  of  struct ural  dishonesty,  slylistio  burbarism. 
and  general  uglineM!  Here  is  the  del  >u  table  period,  and  w«-  may 
narrow  it;  for  in  1810  and  iii  1820  good  work  cu  still  living 
done,  while  in  1840.  yes,  in  1880.  the  sodden  savagery  diluted 
with  shameless  artifice  was  widely  prevalent.  To  me,  this 
decade  I*- tween  1820  and  1830  is  one  of  the  great  moments  in 
architectural  history,  for  tlu-n  the  last  flicker  of  instinctive  art 
among  men  died  away,  nud  a  new  period  camo  in.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  happened  before:  it  is  true  Rome  never  matched 
Gr«-cee  III  prefect  ion  of  art;  the  dnrk  ago*  after  her  fall  were 
dark  indeed;  the  nceond  dark  ug«-s  after  the  death  of  Chnrlo- 
mnguc  wen-  equally  black;  while  the  transition  from  Gothic-  to 
Renaissance  was  not.  without  element*  of  disappointment;  hut 
at  none  of  these  transitional  moments  were  people  absolutely 
wrong-headed.  never  was  the  work  of  their  hands  positively 
d i -graceful.  Even  now  we  put  their  pcnir  products  in  our  art 
museums,  wjrere  they  an-  not  outfaced  by  the  splendid  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  gnat  and  crescent  epochs,  lit  a  word,  what 
happrmd  altmit  1825  was  anomalous;  it  hnppem-d  for  the  first 
time;  and  for  the  first  time  whatever  niHn  tried  to  do  in  art 
was  not  only  wrong,  it  was  absolutely  aud  um-seupably  bad." 

For  some  example*  of  the  chaotic  architectural  conditions 
that  followed,  Mr.  Cram  commend*  us  to  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  We  read: 

"A  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue  from  Madison  Square  to  the  Park, 
with  ones  eyes  open,  is  an  experience  of  some  »ur prizes,  and 
equal  illumination;  and  it  leave*  an  indelible  impression  of  that 
pnmal  chaos  that  is  certainly  without  form,  if  it  i*  not  wholly 
void.  Here  one  may  we  in  u  scant  two  miles  (scant,  but  how 
n-|ilole  with  experiences I)  treasure-trove  of  all  peoples  uud  all 
generations:  Roman  temples  and  Parisian  shops;  Gothic  of  sorts 
and  out  of  sorts*,  from  the  'Carpenter-Gothic'  of  1815,  through 
Victorian  of  that  ilk.  to  the  most  modern  and  competent  re¬ 
casting  of  ancient  forms  ami  restored  ideals;  Venetian  palaces, 
and  Louis  Seize  |talacrs.  und  Roman  palaces,  and  more  palaces 
from  wherever  palae.--  were  over  built;  delicate  little  Georgian 
ghosts,  shrinking  in  their  unpremeditated  contact  with  Baby¬ 
lonian  skysera|H-r*  that  poim-  their  towering  masses  of  plnusihio 
masonry  on  au  unconvincing  substructure  of  plate  glass.  And 
it  is  all  contemporary  -the  oldest  of  it  date*  back  not  two  gen¬ 
erations;  while  it  is  all  wildly  and  improbably  different.” 

Turning  to  the  question.  "What  is  happening  now?"  Mr. 
Cram  finds  the  following  styles  contesting  for  the  field:  Three 
kinds  of  Classic,  namely,  pure  Classic.  Beaux  Arts,  and  noo- 
Colonial;  Gothic  (of  which  Mr.  Cram  is  himself  perhaps  tho 
most  eminent  exponent);  steel-frame;  and  Secessionist.  "Each," 
he  says,  "is  contributing  something  to  the  mysterious  alembic 
we  are  brewing;  and  all  we  hope  is  that  out  of  it  may  come  tho 
philosopher's  stone  that,  touching  inert  matter,  shall  turn  it 
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into  refined  gold — which,  by  the  way.  is  the  proper  function  of 
architecture  and  of  all  the  arts."  Becoming  more  optimistic 
as  he  turns  to  the  future,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

“  1  believe  all  the  wonderful  new  forces  now  working  hiddenly, 
or  revealing  themselves  sporadically,  will  assemble  to  a  new 
synthesis  that  will  have  issue  in  a  great  epoch  of  civilization  as 
unified  as  ours  is  disunited,  as  centripetal  as  ours  is  centrifugal, 
as  spiritually  efficient  as  ours  is  materially  efficient ;  and  that 
then  will  come,  and  come  naturally  and  insensibly,  the  inevitable 
art  that  will  be  glorious  and  great,  because  it  shows  forth  a 
natioual  character,  a  uatioual  life  that  also  is  great  and  glorious.” 


"THE  SHAKESPEARE  OF  JAPAN" 

THIS  TITLK  i*  applied  by  his  countrymen  to  Chika- 
niatsu  Mon/Jiemon,  who,  born  nearly  a  century  later 
than  Shakespeare,  is  credited  with  Iwing  l*»th  the 
cri'ator  of  the  Japanese  drama  and  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  its  history.  Ilis  plays,  of  which  the  fifty-one  still  in  existence 
nre  said  to  Ihi  only  a  |»ortion.  were  first  written  for  a  marionette 
theater  at  Osaka.  While  they  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
the  author  scorns  to  have  had  a  predilection  for  tragic  love 
episodes.  These  facts  and  those  which  follow  are  gathered  from 
an  article  by  II.  Kazumi  in  Thr  Japan  Magarine  (Tokyo. 
June).  ChikamaUu's  origin  and  early  youth,  we  read,  are  still 
involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  most  of  his  biographers  agree 
that  he  was  born  in  lftM,  of  samurai  stock,  in  the  little  village 
or  Ilogi,  in  Chosu,  and  that,  like  the  great  Japanme  novelist. 
Bakin,  lie  afterward  renounced  his  class  and  became  a  renin. 


These  ronin,  or  masteries*  samurai,  says  Mr.  Kazumi.  "were  the 
terror  of  medieval  Japan.”  Just  how  he  came  to  turn  his  at¬ 
tention  to  play-writing  is  not  made  dear,  but  "in  1(00  we  find 
him  associated  with  the  marionette  theater  in  Osaka."  and 
here  "he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  stage  in  Japan." 


He  died  in  1724.  Of  the  points  of  resemblance  between  Cbika- 
matsu  and  Shakespeare  Mr.  Kazumi  writes: 

"In  both,  comedy  frequently  treads  on  the  heels  of  tragedy, 
and  prose  is  often  intermixed  with  poetry.  The  language  of 
monarchs  and  nobles  is  allowed  to  alternate  with  the  speech 
of  the  common  people.  In  both  dramatists,  there  is  a  disposi- 


"  TIIKKK  IS  A  PKKFONDKKANCK  OK  MUliUKR." 
ChikamatMi  w««  fund  of  mvnnn  like  lliU. 


lion  toward  the  historical  play.  Both  reveal  a  marvelous 
facility  of  language  and  loth  are  tainted  with  the  grosser  de¬ 
ment  rejected  by  the  morn  rofinod  tastes  of  later  times.  Hut 
whatever  may  be  said  for  ShakM|tt*re,  it  must  1m>  held  that 
Chikamatsu  is  v«ry  far  removed  from  the  elassical.  The 
portraiture  of  eharoeter  is  somewhat  rudimentary,  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life  is  considerably  wanting  in  originality  nnd  depth, 
and  there  is  a  preponderance  of  blood  nnd  murder  that  tends 
to  reflect  upon  the  audiences  of  his  time.  Chikamatsu  loved  to 
make  the  blood  of  his  hearers  curdle  ami  their  flesh  em»p,  and 
they  loved  to  have  it  so.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  poetio  )a»r- 
tions  of  the  plays  of  Chikamatsu  there  is  no  comparison  with 
Shakespeare  at  all.  Tho  there  are  meter,  rhythmical  cadence, 
fit  language,  and  some  play  of  fancy,  there  is  real  poetry  in  but  a 
Very  modest  degree.  Moreover,  the  habit  of  playing  on  words 
and  using  pivot  words  in  his  poems  must  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  blemish  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  tho  no  doubt 
these  chonu'teristirs  addid  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  tho 
play  by  tbo  people  of  the  time." 

Altho  Chikamatsu's  plays  average  about  the  same  length 
as  a  Shakcs|>carian  drama,  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
written  in  a  single  night.  So  moving  were  his  Shiuju-mono,  or 
plays  in  which  the  victims  die  for  love,  that  "stories  are  still 
told  of  how  lovers  died  together  after  seeing  them."  We  road 
further: 

"To  many  students  the  works  of  Chikamatsu  at  first  sight 
do  not  appear  like  dramas  at  all,  but  simply  romances  with 
an  unusual  proportion  of  dialog.  All  the  Joruri  contain  a 
large  narrative  element  of  a  more  or  less  poetical  character. 
The  poetic  part  is  chanted  to  music  by  a  chorus,  while  the 
narrative  is  declaimed  as  the  puppets  perform.  The  dialog, 
which  is  often  subordinate,  merely  forms  a  thread  to  connect 
the  scenes  represented  by  the  pup]M>ts  on  the  stage,  and  makes 
up  for  what  is  lacking  in  stage  scenery.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  works  of  Chikamatsu  arc  real  plays.  They 
have  a  well-marked  movement  of  plot  from  the  opening  scene 
up  to  the  final  catastrophe;  and  they  abound  in  highly  dramatic 
situations  and  appear  designed  with  a  view  to  spectacular 
effect.  At  any  rate,  the  stage  of  Japan  had  never  before  seen 
anything  like  them:  and  so  they  won  for  their  author  the  credit 
of  being  the  creator  of  the  Japanese  drama. 

"Most  of  the  plays  of  Chikamatsu  may  be  classified  ns  Jtdai- 
mono  and  Srtra-mono.  that  is,  as  historical  plays  and  dramas  of 
life  and  manners.  The  majority  of  them  are  written  in  five 
acts,  tho  a  few  are  tlirco-oct  plays.  There  are  critics  who  hold 
that  the  number  of  acts  was  suggested  by  the  Dutch  then 
living  at  Nagasaki,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence." 


Religion  and  Social  Sewice 


HIGH-WATER  MARK  OF  BIBLE  DISTRIBUTION 


THE  BIBLE  as  a  force  for  religion.  for  civilization,  and 
even  for  the  spread  of  commerce  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  U  dwelt  upon  with  reverence  and  enthusiasm  by 
the  preas,  both  secular  and  religious,  in  commenting  on  the 
Ninety-seventh  Annual  HejKjrt  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 


One  encouraging  feature  of  the  report,  according  to  the  Baptist 
ITdfcAman  (Boston),  is  that  "the  life  of  modern  nations  is  both 
o|M>ning  new  doors  for  the  advent  of  the  Bible  and  opening  the 
old  doors  wider.”  and  it  instance*  the  course  of  events  in  China 
and  the  results  of  the  Balkan  War  as  presaging  "great  changes 
in  the  attitude  of  millions  of  people  toward  the  Scriptures." 
Moreover,  the  reports  from  home  agencies,  we  read,  show 
"steady  and  progressiva  action"  in  most  fields,  especially  in 
those  of  the  West.  Mere  figures  may  often  seem  "dry  and 
uninspiring  things,"  The  H'afrAman  admits,  yet  bids  us  consider 
that  of  the  number  of  Bibles  distributed  at  least  a  portion  "have 
been  read  to  spiritual  advantage  by  very  many  people."  while 
equally  worthy  of  note  is  "the  example  of  devotion,  fidelity,  and 
even  heroism  ou  the  ixort  of  many  who  carried  the  book  into 
isolated  communities." 

What  those  figures  are  appears  from  the  report  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  as  follows: 

"The  total  issues  at  home  and  abroad  amount  to  4.019.610 
volumes.  These  consist  of  399,734  Bibles.  713.N91  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  and  2.935.965  portions.  Once  more  we  report  an  advance 
over  the  issues  of  any  year  in  the  Society's  history.  When  we 
realize  that  this  is  more  than  twice  the  issues  of  five  years  ago. 
and  that  for  twenty-five  years  preceding  that  the  annual  issues 
averaged  1 .500.000,  this  very  noticeable  advance  liecomes 
significant,  and  is  a  tribute  in  itself  to  the  living  power  of  the 
Scripture*.  Of  the  total  issues.  2.107.859  volumes  wire  issued 
from  the  Bible  House  in  New  York,  which  is  an  advance  over  the 
issues  of  last  year  from  the  Bible  House  of  270.503  volumes;  and 
1,941.751  volumes  were  issued  by  the  Society's  agent*  abroad, 
being  printed  on  mission  and  other  presses  in  Turkey.  Syria, 
Siam,  and  Japan.  The  total  issues  of  the  Society  in  the  ninety- 
seven  years  amount  to  98,2* >8.175  volumes." 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Ref.  Epis.,  Philadelphia)  says  that 
this  report  is  second  in  interest  and  figures  only  to  that  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society,  which  "issued  during  the  year 
nearly  seven  million  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  four  hundred  and 
fifty  different  languages. "  which  comparison  brings  to  mind  tho 
statement  of  the  Indianapolis  Sews  that  the  latest  figures  on  the 
general  distribution  of  the  Bible  are  "amazing  in  their  magni¬ 
tude."  Year  by  year  throughout  the  world,  we  read,  tho  dis¬ 
tribution  increase*  and  w’ith  each  increase  "comes  an  enlarged  de¬ 
mand  from  the  field."  analyzing  which  The  News  has  this  to  say: 


"China  and  Japan  continuo  to  absorb  most  Bible  distribution, 
altho  the  East  Indian  countries  are  close  to  them  in  demand.  It 
is  impressive  to  consider  that  many  peoples  without  a  written 
language  received  their  first  insight  into  such  by  the  presentation 
of  the  Bible  or  parts  in  their  spoken  tongue.  A  pessimistic 
report  was  given  the  other  day  by  a  missionary  of  long  experience 
in  China.  He  said  that  the  Chinese  had  as  yet  only  a  vague 
conception  of  Christianity.  That  may  he  true.  But  this  dis¬ 
tribution  is  having  its  effect,  and  it  perhaps  never  will  bo  known 
to  what  vast  extent  the  political  awakening  in  China  was  caused 
by  the  leaven  introduced  by  the  Bible." 

The  Society's  statistics  move  the  New  York  Commercial  to  tho 


DISTRIBUTING  THE  niHI.E  BY  BICYCLE. 

Thl«  l«  one  of  the  902  roliMtncun employed  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  In  the  home  and  foreign  Helds.  He  I*  with  a  western  agency. 


following  observations  on  the  involuntary  service  rendered  to 
commerce  by  tho  spread  of  the  Gospel: 

"The  one  has  broken  the  path  for  the  other  where  they  have 
not  traveled  together.  Not  all  the  practises  of  commerce,  it 
may  be.  are  quite  as  much  in  accord  with  gospel  teaching  as 
they  ought  to  Ik*,  hut  more  than  any  other  two  forces  in  human 
life  they  have  been  and  are  conquering  the  world,  and  molding  it 
to  loftier  ideals." 
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on  Juno  8.  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  having  been  a  member  of 
DR.  BRIGGS  AS  A  CONSERVATIVE  Union's  faculty  for  forty  years.  During  his  long  career  as 


scholar  and  teacher  he  published  many  books  on  Old  Testament 
exegesis.  Hebrew  lexicography,  higher  criticism,  and  theology. 

“In  certain  points."  says  the  New  York  Independent,  “Dr. 
Briggs  was  as  frankly  conservative  as  in  others  he  was  pro¬ 
gressive.”  The  same  paper  adds: 

"His  older  years  have  been  given  more  to  conserving  the  faith 
than  to  breaking  new  paths.  Indeed,  his 
last  work,  just  issued,  *  Fundamental  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith,’  is  an  exposition  and  defense  of 
the  ApwtW  Creed  and  the  N Irene  Creed . 
for  altho  he  had  declared  the  Unitarian 
Martineau  quite  as  worthy  a  Christian  as 
Spurgeon,  he  never  swerved  from  his  defense 
of  trinitariauism  and  the  virgin  birth." 


THE  HERESY  CHARGES  sustained  against  the  Rev. 
Charles  Augustus  Briggs  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  made  an  eminent 
theologian  and  scholar  a  national  figure,  even  to  the  secular 
world,  sent  him  into  the  ministry  of  another  denomination,  and 
caused  Union  Theological  Seminary  to  declare  its  independence 
of  tho  Presbyterian  Church.  Now  his 
recent  death  moves  many  an  editorial  ob-  , 

Server  U»  rvcall  with  Bonder  the  heat  and 
bitterness  generated  by  that  famous  trial, 
and  to  contract  the  conservative  attitude 
revealed  in  his  writings  with  the  popular 
conception  of  him  as  an  extreme  religious 
radical.  They  note,  also,  a  growing  spirit 
of  tolerance  in  the  religious  world.  Thus 
the  Chicago  Post  remarks  that  Canada  and  HLiV 
the  South  are  now  practically  tho  only  two 
sections  of  the  continent  where  outbreaks 
of  “ hereay-hun ting "  are  conceivable;  and 
the  New  York  World,  commenting  on  the 
"progress  made  in  two  decades  in  reading 
'the  rule  of  reason’  into  the  Scriptures,” 
remarks: 


His  death  seems  to  bring  hack  no  echoes 
of  the  old  bitterness  of  those  days  when  his 
opponents  raised  the  cry:  "Which  will  you 
believe — Christ  or  Briggs?  ”  Thus  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  banner  (Pittaburg)  refers  to  him  as 
“one  of  the  most  noted  Biblical  scholars  of 
the  world,"  and  "one  of  the  few  American 
scholars  that  have  a  reputation  abroud,"  and 
declares  that:  "He  rendered  a  large  aervico 
to  all  churches  in  his  Biblical  investigations 
aud  writings,  and  his  name  will  long  lie  held 
in  honor."  Aud  in  The  Herald  and  Prtabt/lcr 
(Presbyterian,  Cincinnati)  we  find  praise  for 
his  later  works  and  only  a  mild  condemna¬ 
tion  of  bis  "heretical "  opinions: 

“His  recent  work  in  which  he  defends  tho 
doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  is  one  of  tho 
strongest  defenses  of  that  essential  doctrine. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  much  learning 
and  scholarship,  the  author  of  many  speoinl 
volumes  and  the  editor  of  various  series  of 
commentaries  and  other  works,  ull  on  re¬ 
ligious  and  Christian  themes,  and,  while  his 
contributions  have  boon  rich  and  varied,  it 
will  always  lie  lamented  by  the  friends  of 
evangelical  truth  that  lie  said  so  much  in 
the  year*  gone  by  to  weaken  the  strong  re¬ 
gard  of  his  pupils  and  readers  for  tho  sole  and  questionless 
authority  of  tho  Holy  Scriptures.” 

One  scholarly  secular  paper,  tho  New  York  Evening  Poet,  is 
not  deterred  by  the  seeming  paradox  from  picturing  this  con¬ 
victed  heretic  as  "one  of  tho  most  conservative  of  theologians." 
We  read : 


"  By  a  coincidence  of  interest  a*  affording  a 
basis  for  comparisons  in  the  liberalization 
of  doctrinal  tenets,  only  a  few  weeks  lie/ore 
Dr.  Briggs's  death,  four  graduate*  of  tho 
sominary,  one  a  son  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  were 
accepted  for  ordination  in  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  notwithstanding  their  doubts  on 
such  cardinal  points  of  doctrine  as  the  literal 
interpretation  of  tho  virgin  birth  and  tho 
physical  death  of  Lazarus.  Dr.  Van  Dyke, 
in  their  defense,  stated  that  belief  in  these 
old  fundamentals  of  orthodoxy  ‘was  not 
essential  to  tho  Christian  faith,’  and  ho 
denounce!  'the  new  attempt  to  exalt  tho 
loiter  uliovo  the  spirit  in  judging  the  fit- 
nos*  of  men  for  the  Christian  pulpit.’" 

In  tracing  the  influences  behind  this  change 
of  spirit. says  the  Brooklyn  E>iqle,  “not  a  little  should  bo  credited 
to  what  is  popularly  called  ‘the  Briggs  case.”’  This  case  arose 
from  an  address  on  "Tho  Authority  of  Scripture."  delivered  by 
Dr.  Briggs,  in  1891,  when  assuming  tho  chair  of  Biblical  theology 
in  Union  Seminary,  where  he  had  already  served  for  seventeen 
years  ns  professor  of  Hebrew.  In  this  address  he  said  that  there 
were  threo  sources  of  religious  authority— the  Bible,  the  Church, 
and  reason.  This  amounted,  in  the  opinion  of  his  critics,  to  an 
invasion  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible.  Other  state¬ 
ments  made  by  him  on  tho  same  occasion  and  afterward  used 
against  him  in  his  trial  were,  that  “error*  may  have  existed  in 
the  original  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;”  that  “many  of  the 
Old  Testament  predictions  have  been  reversed  by  history;"  that 
"Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch:"  that  "Isaiah 
wus  not  the  author  of  half  the  book  which  bears  his  name;"  that 
"the  processes  of  redemption  extend  to  the  world  to  come;" 
und  "that  sanctification  is  not  complete  at  death.” 

Dr.  Briggs  was  first  tried  by  the  presbytery  of  New  York  in 
1892,  and  was  acquitted.  His  critics  then  carried  his  case  before 
the  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  Washington  in  1893,  and 
there  he  was  convicted  of  heresy  by  385  to  116.  and  removed 
from  the  ministry.  As  a  result  of  the  Assembly’s  action  tho 
seminary  withdrew  from  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  became  an  undenominational  evangelical  institution.  Dr. 
Briggs's  views  did  not  prevent  hi*  ordination  a  few  year*  later 
as  a  Protestunt  Episcopal  clergyman,  altho  he  is  said  to  have 
challenged  that  Church’s  claim  to  apostolic  succession.  He  died 


A  "Kiunc"  WHOM  BOOKS  NOW 
HUH  rtlNWKRVATIVK. 

Altho  Dr.  was  coovlrtr«|  ,<t 

heresy  twenty  year*  ab<>  because  of 
hU  application  of  Ihr  higher  rrlilrt.m 
to  the  OM  Tr* lament,  hla  later  works 


"Greatly  misunderstood  as  he  was  at  the  time,  it  is  probable 
that  the  lapse  of  years  has  done  little  to  correct  the  popular 
judgment  of  this  great  scholar.  The  judicious  have  known  what 
his  work  was.  but  common  repute  continued  to  class  Dr.  Briggs 
as  a  radical  in  theology,  whose  views  were  dangerous  to  tho 
peace,  if  not  to  the  doctrines,  of  the  l*resbyterian  Church.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  theo¬ 
logians.  The  'heresies'  of  the  last  few  years— those,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  with  which  young  graduates  of  Union  Seminary  have  been 
supposed  to  be  tainted — were  anathema  to  Professor  Briggs.  A 
large  part  of  modern  theological  speculation  and  development 
left  him  untouched— except  as  it  filled  him  with  righteous  in¬ 
dignation.  The  very  last  book  which  he  published  contained 
attacks  of  the  most  severe-  ki  jd  upon  rash  innovator*  who  would 
take  away  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  In  its 
thoroughly  orthodox  and  traditional  spirit,  it  might  have  been 
written  by  any  of  the  theologians  who  prosecuted  him  for  heresy 
— by  Dr.  Patton,  let  us  say.  or  Professor  Shedd. 

“This  suggest*  the  complexities  of  Professor  Briggs's  position, 
and  the  causes  of  the  strange  misapprehension  under  which  ho 
long  labored.  Fundamentally,  he  was  u  scholar.  His  industry 
was  for  years  almost  cruel,  so  completely  did  he  wreak  himself 
upon  study.  And  his  range  of  attainment  was  vast.  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  do  American  teacher  of  his  day  had  a  wider  or  inoro 
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minute  acquaintance  with  Semitic  languages  and  the  whole 
literature  of  investigation  relating  to  them.  Particularly  did  his 
labors  in  Old  Testament  criticism  win  for  him  recognition  a.s  one 
of  the  masters  of  them  that  know.  .  .  .  He  Hung  himself  with 
ardor  into  what  was,  in  his  earlier  years,  the  new  method  of 
the  higher  criticism.” 

Dr.  Briggs  himself,  says  The  Burning  Foil,  "had  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  discoveries  of  scholars  with  reverence  for  the 
Bibb*  as  the  inspired  word  of  God."  but  "others  in  the  Church 
could  not  do  it": 

"They  honestly  thought  that  he  was  destroying  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration.  They  could  not  sec  how  a  Bible  made  up  of 
superimposed  and  blended  documents — shown  graphically  in  the 
•Polychrome  Bible'  published  some  years  ago  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Ilaupt  -could  be  an  iufallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practise.  Aud  they  brought  I*rofussor  Briggs  to  trial." 


A  KNOCK-OUT  BLOW  FOR  OPIUM 

\NY  RELIGIOUS  and  secular  papers  construe  the 
statement  of  Mr.  II.  S.  Montagu.  Under-Secretary  for 
India,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  revise  the  treaty  of  HHI.  and  not  send  any  more  opium 
to  China,"  to  mean  that  the  traffic  in  the  drug  will  In-  wiped  out 
in  a  comparatively  abort  time.  This  new  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  is  regarded  us  being  doubly  significant  Iweauro 
Yuan  Shi-kai,  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  "no  stone  will  Ik-  left  unturned  till  opium  is  finally 
ami  completely  supprest  in  China."  In  his  address  Mr.  Montagu 
said  that  two  steps  had  already  been  taken.  In  1907.  the  Indian 
Government,  acting  through  His  Majesty's  Government,  had 
agreed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Indian  tralfie  with  China  on  condition 
that  China  during  the  same  time  end  the  growth  of  the  poppy 
within  her  own  border.  The  treaty  was  modified  in  1911  ao  as 
to  accelerate  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  tralfie.  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tagu  continued: 

"Now,  to  assist  China,  the  Indian  Government  is  prepansl  to 
take  a  third  step  in  advunce.  They  have  ahaudomd  altogether 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  opium  to  China  for  this 
year,  and  ure  to-day  selling  no  opium  to  China.  I  am  in  as 
proud  a  position  as  an  Under-Secretary  for  India  has  ever  oc¬ 
cupied.  in  saying,  for  the  first  time  in  the  modern  history  of 
Indiu.  that,  we  are  not  selling  an  ounce  of  the  poppy  to  China. 
When  the  present  stocks  are  absorbed  in.  roughly  speaking,  a 
year’s  time,  we  shall  have  the  treaty  right,  in  response  to  China's 
own  demand,  to  sell  her  Jti.TSl  chests  more,  but  I  am  glad  to  Ih- 
able  to  tell  the  House  that,  notwithstanding  this,  and  tho  we 
might  get  something  like  $.*•.*•  .INNMMI  revenue,  we  are  prepared 
to  revise  the  treaty  of  1911.  and  not  to  rood  any  more  opium 
to  China:  but  never  again,  with  the  single  condition  that  China 
is  stedfast  in  pursuit  of  her  present  policy.” 

"This  declaration  represent*,"  thinks  The  Christian  Adroratc 
(Nashville),  "one  of  the  most  significant  and  auspicious  actions 
taken  by  the  British  Government  since  ten  million  pound* 
sterling  wan  paid  by  way  of  compensation  to  the  slave-owner* 
of  the  West  Indies  when  slavery  was  abolished."  And  Thr 
Examiner.  a  New  York  Baptist  paper,  remarks  that  "thus  the 
long  disgrace  and  reproach  of  a  professedly  Christian  nation 
forcing  the  horrible  tralfie  in  opium  upon  a  helpless  and  protest¬ 
ing  people  has  liven  at  last  ended.”  and  "the  Government  is 
paying  a  heavy  price  for  its  post  iniquity,  hut  the  removal  of 
the  reproach  is  well  worth  the  money."  "The  importance  of 
this  statement  can  not  be  exaggerated.”  says  The  Mrlkn-hst 
Hcmnlrr  (London);  "its  effect  on  the  Government  of  China  will 
lie  immense,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  drastic 
measures  pursued  there,  both  by  stopping  poppy-growing  and 
suppressing  opium-smoking,  will  lie  per*ev«-nd  in  until  the  curse 
ha*  completely  <lisap|>earc<l  from  the  land."  The  perplexing 
problem  which  confronts  the  reform  movement  just  now  is  the 


disposition  of  the  opium  already  manufactured.  Concerning 
this  the  Prohibitionist  Vindicator  (Franklin.  Pa.)  states: 

"It  is  said  that  England  will  face  a  somewhat  difficult  financial 
problem  in  connection  with  this,  since  not  less  than  875.000.(XK) 
worth  of  opium  is  now  stored  at  Shanghai  with  loans  to  the 
amount  of  $.V).000.000  against  it.  advanced  by  Chinese  banker*. 
England's  only  way  out  will  be  to  appropriate  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  this  whole  stock  of  opium." 

President  Yuan,  who  is  supposed  to  speak  with  authority  for 
the  Chinese  nation,  expre-st  his  views  in  the  following  language 
when  he  announced  bis  program  I 

"More  important  by  far  to  the  present  generation  of  my  people 
is  the  complete  extermination  of  opium  and  the  opium  habit. 
China  has  been  dying  from  this  curse  for  more  thnn  half  ft 
century — fifty-nine  years,  to  l>e  exact.  Her  people,  overcome 
by  this  vile  drug,  have  been  half  asleep  and  have  not  known  that 
they  and  their  country  were  dying.  Years  ago  the  nution 
appealed  for  outside  aid  in  its  suppression,  and  the  world  knows 
what  aid  was  rendered.  The  drug  was  forced  upon  us  more 
than  before.  For  nearly  sixty  years  it  has  stood  as  a  great  crime 
of  humanity.  But  we  will  stop  it  and  fre*-  the  land  of  the  de¬ 
vouring  scourge.  Our  National  Assembly  has  already  paused 
many  laws  regarding  it.  anil  these  laws  will  lie  enforced.  Wo 
an-  establishing  an  army,  and  that  army  will  fight  opium  and 
••IHUiii-siiiiigglers  on  all  the  frontiers  of  land  and  sea,  opium 
dealers  and  subdealers  in  all  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  opium 
user*  everywhere." 

The  protests  of  some  of  the  East  India  newspapers  are  not 
unlike  those  of  American  liquor  interestii  wherever  and  whenever 
there-  is  a  fight  to  drive  saloon*  out  of  business.  They  say  tin* 
people  who  profit  by  the  production  of  opium  are*  tho  victim* 
of  "senseless  agitators.”  They  argue  that  Hindustan  is  "being 
robin  si  of  her  revenue  merely  to  secure  a  monopoly  for  Chinese 
opium  cultivators.”  The  case  for  the  Hindu  poppy-growert  is 
presented  by  The  Statesman  (Calcutta),  an  English  paper: 

"It  is  notorious  that  tho  production  of  nulive  opium  in  China 
ha*  continued  despite  the  effort*,  ostentatiously  announced,  of 
Chinese  official*  to  put  it  down.  It  is  not  necessary  to  impugn 
the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  reformers.  All  we  say  is  that  their 
professions  have  not  l»cen  made  good  h.v  China  ns  a  tuition. 

"In  one  of  the  lutest  Chinese  papers  to  hand  a  Shanghai 
Republican  organ,  by  no  mean*  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  the  opium  trade—  a  telegram  appears  dated  April  7,  which 
state*:  ‘Reports  coming  in  from  many  quarters  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  present  year's  opium  harvest  in  Kanau  will 
prove  a  record  one  if  the  w  ent  Iter  is  suitable  and  there  is  no 
official  interference.* . 

"The  Republican  Administration,  we  are-  told,  has  boon  making 
Strenuous  efforts  to  suppress  the  cultivation:  bill  apparently, 
after  a  year  of  the.*.-  *lrenuous  efforts,  all  that  can  he  said  is  that 
they  have  met  with  'considerable  success  in  many  districts' — 
success  which,  ns  we  know,  has  been  obtained  in  many  eases 
only  by  the  most  ruthless  coercion  of  an  unwilling  ptn>pl«." 

Now.  according  to  this  writer  and  others,  while  Chinn  has  I  teen 
so  delinquent  at  home,  sin-  lias  treated  the  opium  exported  from 
India  in  open  contravention  of  Indo-Chinese  agreements,  tho 
re-sult  of  whn-h.  according  to  the  same  writer,  is  that  "the  stock* 
of  Indian  opium  at  Shanghai  have  accumulated  to  an  extent 
which  in  January  practically  oomjK-lled  tile  Government  of 
India  to  suspend  the  sales  of  opium  certified  for  export  to  China.” 
It  is  to  relieve  this  congestion,  at  present  amounting  to  almost 
SlttMWOJMI  worth  of  the  drug,  that  the  East- Indian  authorities 
have  l*ccn  eomjHll.-d  to  kill  the  Indo-Chinese  traffic.  The  writer 
thus  condemns  the  Chinese  for  creating  the  successful  im passe, 
and  thereby  foreing  the  hand  of  the  British- Indian  Government: 

"India  has  made  a  great  sacrifice  of  revenue — in  other  words, 
is  consenting  to  check  the  progress  of  public  works  in  this  country 
— {<*  the  sake  of  coding  the  opium  trade,  merely  stipulating  that 
the  Chin.— ••  shall  do  their  share  of  the  work  by  stopping  their 
own  production  of  the  drug.  It  is  reasonable  to  nsk  that  tho 
suppression  of  the  evil  complained  <*f  shall  l*c  a  reality,  and  that 
India  shall  not  Is-  tricked  in  order  to  secure  a  v  aluable  monopoly 
for  China." 


Motor 


METALLIC  WHEELS  AND  WOODEN 
WHEELS  FOR  TRUCKS 

\S  the  wire  wheel  for  pleasure  oars  is  now 
muoh  to  the  front  in  discussions,  so  is 
the  metallic  wheel  for  trucks.  Thus  far 
trucks  in  this  country  have  usually  boon 
equipped  with  wooden  wheels.  Such 
changes  ns  have  been  made  In-gan  with  the 
substitution  of  metal  hubs  for  wooden  ones; 
the  motive  here  was  to  make  possible  the 
use  of  antifriction  hearings.  Metallic 
spokes  next  came  in.  Of  various  former 
steps  in  the  industry  and  the  trend  nowa¬ 
days,  Arthur  J.  Slado  writes  iu  Aulomohtle 
To  pirn 

"Since  1!K)7,  when  the  importation  into 
America  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
European  trucks  began,  the  improvement 
in  the  design,  as  well  as  construction,  of 
wood  wheels  has  been  very  marked.  At 
that  time  one  of  our  leading  wheel  builders 
undertook  to  practically  duplicate  theso 
European  wheels  with  spokes  hImhii  inches 
in  width.  Haring  at  the  outer  end  so  ns  to 
form  an  adequate  support  for  the  felloe, 
ami  also  of  mflloienl  cross-section  to  insure 
a  good  shoulder  on  the  end  of  the  s|xik« 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  felloe. 
Ever  since  that  date’ the  wheel  builder  in 
question  lias  liecii  manufacturing  wheels, 
from  designs  similar  to  this,  with  great  sue- 


wheel  builders  catering  to  the  motor-truck 
industry  are  now  building  wood  wheels  of 
this  general  type. 

"As  far  back  as  ISAS  and  IS62.  motor¬ 
trucks  are  reported  to  have  been  built,  in 
an  experimental  way,  with  steel  wheels. 
The  east-steel  wheels  were  similar  to  those 
now  being  advocated  by  several  manu¬ 
facturers.  having  hollow 
spokes  integral  with  hub 
und  felloes.  They  wen- 
made  of  crucible  steel  ami 
used  a  tire  constructed 
from  a  combination  of 
wood,  steel,  and  ruMier. 

About! wen tj  5-ton  trucks 
were  built  and  the  wheels 
were  found  to  lie  on  the 
whole  satisfactory.  The 
disk  wheels  were  made  of 
Inuler  plate,  riveted  to 
cast-steel  hubs  and  to  a 
steel  tire  band . 

"In  1005  came  out  a 
line  of  trucks  equipped 
with  wheels  made  up  of 
steel  plates.  In  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  wheels  an  clwv 
tric  motor  was  mount.-.!, 
and  this  same  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  follow«-d  up 
to  the  present  date.  At 
nlioiit  the  same  time  came 
out  5-  and  10-ton  capacity 
gasoline  trucks  equip|K-d 
with  wheels  on  which  the 
tin-s  wero  s.>gm<uts  of 
rock  elm  and  the  side 
plates  wen*  steel  disks. 

"In  l!«(l.  a  metal  wheel 
was  introduced  to  the  market  in  Chicago. 
These  wheels  wen-  built  of  side  disks  of 
steel,  reinforced  insido  with  structural 
shapes;  the  various  members  of  the  wheel 
being  riveted  together. 

"Com  para  lively  few-  well-known  truck 
builders  in  this  country  an- at  pn-sent  using 
metal  wheel*,  and  those  who  an*  using  them 
have  not  previously  us>-d  wooden  wheel*. 
The  vast  majority  of  motor-truck  manu¬ 
facturers.  including  tboae  whose  product 
dales  hark  to  Ihe  ix-ginning  of  the  motor- 
iruck  industry  in  this  country.  have  used 
wooden  whe«-U  consistently,  improving 
their  design  from  time  to  lime,  but  not 
abandoning  a  material  f<»r  wheel  evmsl ruc¬ 
tion  which  has  on  ihe 


there  is  a  distinct  saving  in  tires  on  steel 
wheels.  Some  of  Ihe  largest  tire  manu¬ 
facturers  guarantee  as  much  as  30  and  10 

Ccent.  longer  life  on  sl«*ol  thau  wood.’ 

uirv  made  of  ihe  leading  t  ire-man  u- 
facturing  companies.  verbally  or  by  letter, 
has  failed  lo  verify  that  statement.  The 
opinion  of  several  tire  company  officials 


be  had  m 


M<a>iltl»T  WHO  I*.  Ill  NNINO  Omit. 

TIk-  above  ptciurr  show*  ihe  motor-car  equipment  of  n  sciuorv 
irimi.-f  la  Lo.  Amtekw  who  recently  became  a  candidate  for  a 
•oral  oftlcc.  One  of  I  Ik-  owner  *  method*  In  Id*  campaign  wu»  lo 
Uwvrl  about  ihe  city  In  thi*  «-ar.  nimhlnlns  w-twof  grind  I  ns  and 
»*■ -filing  with  ihe  pro-erutkm  of  Id*  claim*  a*  a  candidate.  He 
look  to  grinding  sriwmn  and  «harprnlns  saws  a*  u  mnarqurn.**  of 
an  acrtdml  which  made  him  a  cripple  and  dUd  puled  what  money 


seems  lo  Ik-  personally  in  favor  of  metal 
whi-cls  for  the  one  reason  that  they  are 
likely  lo  Im*  made  accurately  t.i  size,  hut  I  he 
lift*  companies  |>osi  lively  decline  lo  guar- 
ante.  an  added  mile  or  even  lo  express  the 
opinion  I  hat  added  milt-age  can  Ih<  exiH-cled. 

"As  to  the  question  of  accuracy  of  work- 
mnnship,  it  is  entirely  feasible  for  the  wood- 
wheel  manufnet  im*rs.  under  the  prest*iit 
S.  A.  E.  standards,  equipping  I  lit-  w  heels 
with  S.  A.  E.  bands,  lo  work  within  tho 
mtv.nry  tolerances  iuid  provide  wheels 
which  will  have  llu*  accuracy  required. 
Accuracy  in  workmanship  is  a  question  of 
care  in  construct  ion  and  careful  inspection, 
nod  Ihe  manufai-lurer  who  insists  iijain 
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accurate  wood  whwM  conforming  to  S.  A.  E. 
standards  has  no  tmuMe  in  securing  them. 

’’  Auot her  claim  mode  for  metal  wheels  is 
that  their  strength  is  putter  than  wood 
wheels.  Assuming  the  cast  steel  wheels  to 
be  fr»e  from  defects,  and  to  have  the 


You  know  the 
Southern  Pine 

From  the  silent  forest 
its  fragrant  and  health- 
giving  influence  shall  go 
forth  throughout  the  land. 


tact  recently  with  a  road  ol ..miction  with 
such  impact  that  the  strain  l»r«ike  the  iteer- 
ing-gvar.  but  the  wheel  was  uninjured,  and 
on  anotlwr  truck  a  r»*ar  »  h.-cl  was  kul»i«<*'UMl 
to  such  an  imj*u«-t  t lint  the  axle  spindle  was 
hent  without  injury  to  the  wheel.  There¬ 
fore,  on  the  i|Ue«tioa  of  strength,  that  of  the 
high-grade  wood  i*  entirely  adequate  for 


Its  healing  and  soothing 
properties  shall  be  embodied 
in  thousands  of  cakes  of 
Packer' »  Tar  Soap. 

Ultle  children's  tender  skins 
shall  feel  its  cleansing  touch. 

The  luxuriant  hair  of 
maidenhood  shall  testify  to  its 
beneheient  power. 

Old  men's  snowy  locks  shall 
bear  witness  to  lU  vitalizing 
influence. 

And  you  w  ho  seek  a  clean, 
vigorous  scalp  and  healthy 
lustrous  hair  will  surely  enjoy 
the  active  virtues  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pine  in  every  cake  of 


corn#*  u 
v*  lilt’ll  1 
fni«;k  I 
ra<linti«i 


radiated 


Packer's 
Tar  Soap 


II  you  are  a  stranger  to  it* 
benefits,  send  10c  lur  a  sample 


The  Packer  MTn  Co 


MMTOK-IH  SFS  HERE  AND  IN 
LONDON 


Ready 

When 

You  Stop 

A  food  immediately  ready 
for  use.  Add  n  little  cream 
(or  milk)  and  a  sprinkle  of 
sugar. 

It  is  pul  up  in  double 
sealed  packages — impossi¬ 
ble  of  contamination  from 
dust  or  moisture. 

Post 

Toasties 


the  deliciously  toasted  bits  of 
wafer-like  corn  are  the;  food 
for  picnics,  auto  tours  and 
any  kind  of  trips — ond  for 
the  home. 

Its  convenience  docs  away 
with  a  lot  of  bother  to  who¬ 
ever  prepares  the  meal. 

I  he  delightful  flavor  of 
Post  Toasties  makes  new 
friends  every  day— and 

The  Memory  Lingers  ” 


oy.  Limit* 
U.  S.  A. 
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buses  on  Madison  and  Park  Avenues  for  a 
flat  rate  of  five  cents,  instead  of  the  dime 
which  lias  been  exacted  by  the  monopolistic 
company  now  in  operation  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
Other  companies  are  heard  of  which  pro¬ 
fess  an  intention  to  run  lines  north  and 
south  on  other  avenues  in  New  York. 

This  type  of  public  conveyance  in  cities 
hud  its  origin  in  Europe.  In  lxindon  the 
motor-bus  has  about  eliminated  com¬ 
pletely  the  historic  bus  drawn  by  horses 
so  long  a  dominant  feature  of  interurliaii 
lxindon  transportation.  The  first  motor- 
bus  is  lielieved  to  date  from  1902.  The 
number  in  service  in  London  long  since 
exceed**!  1,000  and  is  now  more  than  3.000. 
Most  early  motor-buses  were  made  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  II oritlett  Age 
prints  a  paper  by  T.  V.  Browne  dealing 
with  the  experience  of  London  with  those 
vehicles,  from  which  tho  following  para¬ 
graphs  are  taken 

“According  to  figure's  furnished  by  the 
commissioner  of  police,  the  number  of 
motor-omnibuses  licensed  during  1912  for 
use  in  lxindon  was  2.908,  so  that  with  the 
subsequent  additions  there  are  now’  more 
than  3,000  of  theae  vehicles  in  use  in  tho 
metropolitan  area,  as  compared  with  about 
1,000  in  Paris. 

“The  first  requisite  for  the  su**coh»/ul  utm 
of  motor-omnibuses  in  competition  with 
street  tramcars  is.  of  course,  good  roods,  ( 
and  in  this  qualification  lxindon  and  its 
environs  are  now  second  to  no  other  town, 
and  it  is  Inrgely  owing  to  this  that  the 
motor-omnibuses  have  bean  able  to  com¬ 
pete  so  favorably  with  the  trolley-cars. 

"Two  main  factors  have  principally  con¬ 
duced  to  the  present  efficiency  of  the  petrol  . 
omnibuses  ns  now  running  on  the  London 
streets,  and  these  an',  first,  the  insistence 
of  the  police  authorities  that  the  vehicle* 
should  comply  with  a  high  stnndanl  of 
noiselcssness  and  reliability  combine*!  with 
alow  maximum  weight  limit;  anil  secondly, 
the  determination  of  the  constructors  to. 
produce  vehicles  callable  of  pouring  these 
tests.  Case*  have  been  known  where 
vehicles  foiled  to  obtain  n  been*.*  to  run 
solely  on  account  of  the  hissing  noise  caused 
by  tho  passage  of  the  uir  through  the  car- 
bun'tor  inlet. 

"The  greatest  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  reduction  of  noise  has  Ims-ii  ex¬ 
perienced  with  tho  change  siMsd-genr. 
Extcnsivo  ox  peri  men  t  s  have  Im'cii  carried 
out  in  the  endeavor  to  minimize  the  sounds 
omitted  by  the  indirect  drives  of  the  gears. 
The  solution  has  Iws-n  found  by  entirely 
replacing  the  spur-wheels  except  in  the 
caw  of  tho  reverse,  by  silent  chain  drives. 
These  have  proved  to  lie  quite  satisfactory 
in  every  way  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
chain  makers  themselves  were  very  pessi¬ 
mistic  as  to  their  use.  _  Tho  salvation  of 
the  whole  arrangement  is  the  short  ness  of 
the  chains,  so  that  with  the  few  links  em¬ 
ployed  the  total  stretch  of  the  chain  with 
wear  is  very  slight. 

"For  some  time  great  trouble  was  caused 
by  the  leakage  of  oil  onto  the  roads  from 
the  crank -case,  gear-box,  and  worm-gear 
case.  It  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  police  regulations,  to  east 
troughs  below  tho  joints  to  cat<*h  the  oil 
which  eseaped  from  them.  The  joints 
wore  made  us  tight  as  possible  by  the  use 
of  brown  paper,  but  the  mechanics  when 
overhauling  the  chassis  often  displa/'ed  tho 
paper,  so  that  leaky  joints  were  rather  the 
rule  than  tho  exception.  This  objection 
has  now  been  entirely  overcome  by  having 
the  joints  carefully  scraped  up  by  hand 
and  tin'll  fitted  together  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  jointing  material. 

"The  road  wheels  arc  made  from  special 
eteel  castings  with  hollow  spokes." 


The  Truck  Triumphant 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  that  the  most  extravagant, 
inefficient  motor  in  the  world  is  the  hav-fed,  four-legged  motor 
of  pre-historic  man — the  horse. 

That  is  now  a  universally  accepted  economic  fact. 

To  the  elements  of  commerce — such  as  railroads,  the  tele¬ 
graph,  steamships  and  the  telephone— there  has  been  added 
one  more  national  institution— the  motor  truck.  The  trans¬ 
portation  of  freight  has  been  motorized. 

I  low  ever,  1000  American  manufacturers  have  gone  further 
than  motorizing  their  trucking  departments.  They  have — 


FEDERALIZED  Their  Transportation 


1000  American  business  men  and  give  him  the  experience  and 
have  found  in  the  Federal  Truck  data  of  1000  Federalized  business 
the  first  motor  driven  vehicle  to  houses, 

solve,  scientifically  and  permanent-  \Ve  have  yet  to  have  reported 

ly,  the  problem  of  Reliable,  Fx-  to  us  a  jetious  interruption  of 
peditious  and  Kconomical  I  ranv-  Federal  Service — or  a  complaint  of 
portation.  We  have  tabulated  Federal  quality -with  1000  Federal 
records  of  the  hauls,  comparative  trucks  in  hourly  operation.  That 
cost,  repairs  and  taxings  of  Fed-  record  is  unique — and  con- 
cral  trucks.  elusive. 

When  we  Federalize  a  business  We  will  put  you  in  communi- 
man's  transportation,  we  do  more  canon  wuh  owners  in  your  own 
than  sell  him  a  Federal  truck  or  a  hnc-if  you  want  the  facts. 
d*r/.en  Federal  trucks.  We  ana-  Let  us  send  you  the  Blue  Book 
ly/e  his  transportation  problem  of  Traffic. 


Body  astro,  built  to 
meat  individual 
requirement* 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

Dept  K,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Kelly-  Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


KELLY -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY.  Cec.  B’ way  &  57th  St.,  NrwYork 

Braarh  cArsa  im  %*m  fork.  fk  Ud*:pfc.a  M  L-aia.  l*4rt»il.  Onriniali.  Lsanire. 
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Prawaylvania  Rubber  Co.  of  Naw  Yorfc 

N.w  YarfcOtr  ITMBj4»a£  biMn  U. 

Prnniylvaaia  Rubber  Co.  of  California 

YTNQNT7’  fc«*oo.  512-M  *.«•  St. 

U*  “•  M  Hate  Si. 

I  ftW/  <Al*  InJtptnJtnf  Com ii. in, 
OIM  on  inJtotn^tnl 
r^T\ ••Hina  polity 


Maintain  Full  Firing  Efficiency 


Further  porficufari  on  application. 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Company 

S3b  Eul  riM  Sired  D..!on,  Ohio 


CURRENT  POETRY 


We  take  the  liberty  of  printing 
this  advertisement  because 
of  the  enthusiastic  endorse¬ 
ment  so  freely  offered 
by  our  V.  C.  patrons 


A  NY  lime  you  see  this  equipment  on  a  car  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  owner 
**  or  chauffeur  about  the  anti-skid  action  and  the  general  service  behavior  of 

PENNSYLVANIA 
\AGUUM1  CU  WIRES 

You  will  be  told  that  such  a  thing  as  skidding  on  wel  and  greasy  pavements  is  absolutely 
impossible  with  the  Vacuum  Cupt-  imposvble. 

You  will  be  told  that  the  odproof  quality  if  those  particular  tucs  have  encountered 
much  oil  is  a  real  lire  saver — a  real  worry  saver,  too.  when  oil  can't  be  avoided. 

You  will  be  told  all  this— or  in  words  to  that  effect— and  more. 

And  when  you  nslc  for  the  mileage,  and  weigh  the  quoted  distance  against  the  condition  of 
the  tires — you  will  understand  why  we  attach  to  each  casing  a  printed  definite  guarantee  of 

4,000  miles 

Thp  average  service  is  far  greater. 

IN  STOCK  EVERYWHERE 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company 

JEANNETTE.  PA. 

riltte.rik.  MS  Lib.. I,  A...  M  S.  Kb  S». 

CMt»U»4.  1437  FmMAm.  D.ic.ti  2U  JiIIhm  Art 
CUciif,  l004M.<H«ft«At*.  Omaha  ms  roth  54 
iCitr,IU..SI4E.IMfe 


Till*  clan  i»  the  only  comfortable  |Of|le  and 
only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 

\Y/ fTflorT  rtlti*.  hinfed  at  the  center,  it  is 

licit  iim|  iMirin^pkiioiw.  Conform*  I  th- 
Cnntnnr  nf  ill**  f.icp  »od  at  tlic  Mine  time  a  Bor*  1j 
on  uiliiicty  mobMi  ucted  vHkiQ. 

Price,  with  plain  ember  lenaes.  .<$.00 
Or  v  *Mt  w rarer  %  correction.  S9.00 

An v  Opitcinn  Sporting Oords  or  Supplr 
It  u*e  ran  equip  sou.  It  your  dea2cr  h**n  t 
lb*,  nt  v  wtte  to  it*  We  will  that  >o«i  get  them. 
0*er  12.000  now  in  uae. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

Departm>nt  D.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


THAT  the  metaphor  is  an  important 
element  of  poetry  no  critic  would  deny. 
Indeed,  the  successful  use  of  figurative 
language  is  one  of  the  tests  of  tho  poet ;  if  he 
merely  states  facts  in  straight,  unimagina¬ 
tive  phrases  his  verses  are  uninteresting  and 
generally,  in  spite  of  rime  and  rhythm, 
unworthy  to  be  called  poetry.  And  per¬ 
haps  the  highest— certainly  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult — type  of  poem  iR  the  one  which  is 
throughout  a  sustained  metaphor.  Some, 
but  not  all,  of  the  parables  of  the  New 
Testament  are  examples  of  this,  and  some 
Biblical  scholars  have  so  considered  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  A  metaphor  extending 
through  a  stanza  is  not  difficult  to  sustain, 
hut  to  carry  it  through  a  succession  of 
stanzas,  with  no  inconsistency  or  confusion, 
is  not  easy,  and  for  this  reason  it  scorn*  to 
us  that  the  poem  which  we  quote  below 
deserves  particular  attention.  It  appears 
in  the  July  number  of  The  Yale  Hr  new.  a 
magazine  which  is  gaining  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  high  quality  of  its  verse. 
In  a  manner  somewhat  suggestive  of  the 
late  William  Vaughn  Moody,  Mr.  Rent'd 
has  developed  n  lofty  metaphor,  developed 
it  in  stanzas  that  crash  and  ring  like  the 
sledge  of  tho  smith  of  whom  he  Rings. 
Some  little  obscurity  mars  the  poem  nl 
first  reading,  particularly  in  the  eighth 
stanza,  in  tho  line  "  Not  smith  of  dispensa¬ 
tion  I.  but  smith  of  truing."  But  this 
defect  disappears  when  the  poem  is  rerend 
and  the  full  force  of  the  metaphor  is  com¬ 
prehended.  This  is  more  than  distin¬ 
guished  versification;  it  is  poetry  of  a  high 
order. 

The  Anvil  of  Souls 

Rr  Wiluam  linen  IIcxCt 

Above  tho  darkening  forest,  from  his  rod-doond 
smithy. 

■.corned  forth  the  huge  arllflrrr  of  sll  tho  years 
to  he. 

‘Now.  on  tho  stoops  of  vision,  what  wanderer 
thou.  I  prithee?" 

•‘I  climb  from  Man  to  And  tho  plant"  "Then 
learn  erf  mo!" 

IIU  sledge  t«  oak  and  mountain  crag,  Its  weight 
Is  thunder. 

Tho  souls  arc  on  his  anvil  laid  like  sword-blades 
bright. 

Ills  sledge's  swing  Is  lightning  and  cataclysmic 

wonder — 

It*  Impact  on  the  leaping  *oul  both  Mom  and 
Night! 


\nd  this  is  the  song  that  he  hath  for  mighty 
singing: 

“The  Made  that  writhe*  beneath  tlio  sledge, 
white-hot— cold-hluc* 

The  ant  il  the  anvil  the  anvil's  giant  ringing: 
And.  hissing  from  its  bath  of  stars,  tile  soul 
steeled  trucl" 

The  smithy's  wall*  are  lightened  a*  by  a  forest  tire: 
And  first  the  smith  was  imaged  w  rath,  and  then 
vast  peace! 

IIU  lineaments  an1  joy  and  peace.  Ills  thews  can 
never  tire.  . 

The  starry  bath  txarfdo  hU  hand  Is  called 

Release. 

The  souls  an'  hot  with  flashing  sparks.  The  souls 
have  voices: 
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HU  face  glow*  Joy.  HI*  face  U  ever  i«nm 
Not  angrily,  but  glowing  with  the  justice  of  hi* 
trade; 

For  lo.  the  dullest  metal  to  beauty  brightened— 
The  bent  and  dinted,  flawed  and  scarred,  like 
blue  steel  made! 

“For  Man  I  toll— for  men  have  no  regretting; 

So  toll  I.  Joying  to  be  Ju»t  to  each  for  all. 

As  due  them  all.  1  true  them  aU.  no  flaw  forgetting: 
And  In  a  llko  perfection  they  hang  upon  my  walL 

“  Foe  Man  la  mine,  but  men  are  not  my  doing. 

So  mime  shall  writhe  through  fu maced  pain  to 
dazzle  whole. 

Not  smith  of  dispensation  I.  but  amlth  of  truing. 
Hark!’  From  the  well-brink  of  KeWoze  chanU 
soul  on  ■oull" 

"And  what  I*  colled  your  anvil*  You  name 
namew  madly!” 

"The  atato  men  flee  and  cling  and  flee  and 
would  retret! 

For  all  the  glory  of  mine  anvil,  bcovon  ring*  *adly. 
The  aoul  of  aU  perfection  know*  mine  anvil 
Iwwll" 

I  keep  within  my  heart  thU  song  of  hi*  for  ringing: 
“The  .ted  tlutl  writhe*  beneath  the  riedgr. 
white-hot— cold-blue! 

Tho  anvil— tho  anvil— the  anvil  *  mighty  rtnglng- 
And.  hl**lng  from  lU  bath  of  *lar*.  the  *oul 
itoelod  truol” 


Hayaakil*  “32”  Sis 

$1200  f.o.  b.  Detroit 

In  Canada. S I  4J0f*.k.  Wind** 

rourcvIMrirr  mo*oo.  crUadad  .’4 
iiwh  lotot  by  tl*4ack  n»uk*.  0.1 
ra  bloc.  Veil  pow«r  |>lut 

S*I««*W  t,p.  lr>Mu»lc.  .M.*t 


NEXT  MONTH 


A  Constant  Water  Supply 

<-«■*.»  aitlioot  rn«'t>*v 

RIFE  RAM 

«iO»  Orfw  or  mc*v 


Carbon  Troubles  Ended 


I  caf.ier  rich  store*  Tor  tho  children,  the  children. 

Th  •  lowing  of  oxen  l*  heard  as  I  come. 

1  carry  the  abeam  In  my  arms  Tor  the  children. 
Oh.  sweet  «m  the  hill-top  the  lights  of  home! 

Vnt  -u  the  Lord  build  It.  the  house  for  the  children; 

I'lilcw*  he  be  with  me  my  labor's  vain. 

He  has  thought  it  and  planned  It.  the  fold  for  the 
children 

When  the  lambs  lie  folded  without  fear  or  stain. 


W IN TON  SIX 


DAVID  S  CARBON  REMOVER 


1  tight  the  holy  light  for  the  children,  the  children; 

The  sons  of  Clod  glorious  sit  down  at  my  buard. 
Tho  the  flier,  hem  us  in.  shall  I  fear  for  the  children 
Fighting  the  strong  fight  In  the  Name  of  the 
Lord. 


e  Water  Su 


H 


Ho  for  Camp  W'ec^End! 


Thtto  un’f  (AU  "  I  fault 

In  ,ht  It  00 *  '  *  <akln  nelly  ft 
mx  roe  mi.  From  Iht  rw*v 
-■»!-  lo*.  you  .an  w  Inr  <Uyt 
•/  (mo*..  Ytl  you  hoot  found 
(U  luw  < lav  fn  iht  «W.  riw* 

I  a  ...» '»  AmAA /or  (A t  u  huh  f am- 
;  «...  Iht  u  L-.lt  /amtly  a  .ita/com- 

lo  goo.  litrh  jaihtt  ai  moihtt.  ‘‘Camp 
II  "k  F-xJ  '  *•  htntx.  than,!  anJ 
oaf”  lhan  that  Hu  tJrttU 

Tta 

Iht  mnnd  lot  I 

mado-mcamd  only  M >  *'  tho  car  0/ 
Iht  Amt  than  Family  —your  /lup¬ 


in  iht  IVoodt"  U 

•  t  VM  #Wf 


Many  pooU  try  to  put  «ocinl  problem* 
into  verno,  and  few  achieve  n-al  *uece«. 
Thera  art'  tome  notable  exception*.  Mr*. 
Browning's  "  Tho  Cry  of  tho  Children," 
being  one.  Katharine  Tynan  contribute* 
to  the  London  Vineyard  *omo  *trong  and 
beautiful  line*  on  tho  campaign  for  the 
protection  of  children.  Tho  la«t  *tatun  is 
splendidly  resonant. 

The  Strong  Fight 

lit  Katharine  Trout 

I  build  a  strong  tower  fur  the  children,  the  children. 

With  moat  and  portcullU  I  k«<ep  It  still : 

Tho  flie  clang*  without,  but  within  It  the  children 
Bleep  soundly  and  sweetly  till  cock-crow  shrill. 

I  wage  a  Holy  War  for  the  children,  the  children. 

My  hand  against  tho  world  that  they  may  live 
1  am  cunning  and  crafty  a-  the  fox  for  her  children . 
Wise  a*  tho  serpent  lest  the  children  grieve. 

I  build  a  warm  Ore  for  the  children,  the  rhIUlrcu. 

To  my  tower  oft  beleaguered  allies  I  call . 

They  shine  like  tho  sun  to  the  eye*  of  tho  chlldrrn: 
God's  mon-at-arm*  keep  us  by  gate  and  wall. 

1  leave  In  safe  keeping  the  children,  the  children. 

Down  to  tho  cities  I  take  my  way: 

Past  the  wall*  and  the  sentry,  alert  for  the  children 
I  creep  In  the  shadows  like  a  beast  of  prey. 


11000 


SIOOO 


I  750 


rammed 


Hasn’t  it  been  your  experience  that  nearly 
everyone  thinks  well  of  the  Hupmobile? 

Just  notice,  next  time  you  hear  a  group 
discussing  several  cars. 

See  if  it  isn't  true  that  the  majority— no 
matter  how  little  they  know  about  the 
others  — have  a  clearly -formed,  good 
opinion  of  the  Hupmobile. 

Of  course  we  have  striven  to  that  end— 
everlastingly. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  car  of  its  class 
in  the  world. 

And  we  think  that  most  people  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

Which,  of  course,  is  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  that  we  are  building  the  sort  of 
a  car  we  say  we  are— the  sort  of  a  car 
you  ought  to  own. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,  1243  Mil-«kc.  Av*..  Detroit,  Mich. 

W  Hap,  Mat..  Car  C*..  LU-.  Factor.  Wlo**c.  0*. 
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Dandruff  Germs  Gone  Forever 

No  Place  For  Them  In  This  Brush  and  You  Can  Prove  It 

THROW  away  your  old-fashioned,  mussy.  "woodcn  h-vk-  hair  brush.  Invest  SI. 00 
or  more  in  a  unitary  SANITAX  and  know  that  dandruff  and  oilier  hair-de¬ 
stroying  germs  can  never  again  threaten  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  your  hair. 
SANITAX  Brushes  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  acalp  cleanliness,  hair  health  and 
hair  beauty.  They  are  worth  many  times  their  small  cost  merely  as  brushes.  As  a 
means  of  preventing  dandruff  and  scalp  diseases  they  arc 
In  hotels,  clubs,  barber  shops,  hair  dressing  parlors,  or 
in  :he  home— SANITAX  Brushes  are  indispcnsible  for 
the  very  important  reason  that  they  arc  safe—  always 
sweet  and  clean  always  germ •  proof —not  repulsive  to 
touch  nor  dangerous  to  use. 

Old  foihionrd  "wooden  back”  bru»hr*  runnot  tie  Vrjrt  clean  mo- 
•cijurntly  they  limply  m«i avafr  half  trouble*  SANITAX  ilnnbn 
-  on  the  contrary  arc  clean  and  Dew  alter  a  >ear  »  u»e  •*  they 


Be  Sure  You 
Get  a  Genuine 

SANITAX 

PRICE 


|(u«»i*n  quality.  an* t  ?  aw.  Mm. I  hf  &<>a  nulabw  a;f»,  ln*.al  -I 
( !«•.  iHAfMUw!  not  to  luKm m  of  Oom  u«I. 

A«k  yO«ir  dealer  to  lot  VM  tiimlM  **•  ••alUry  •  Ml T AX  t# 

M  will  Mad  IN#  Brvh  »i#ti*r#4  «M  •h«r|ss  p—4.  uM« 

MMlpt  of  Ihe  priee  fi  oo  Compute  eoteUp  of  •AOITOH 
NoJr.  Shampoo.  H«af  pa  fowalsia  »•<*  ItwUa  Mil  O* 
rooolpt  of  yoor  OeelerU  Homo. 

SANITAX  BRUSH  COMPANY.  2340  So.  Woboah  A**-  0».ui« 
lUrtlrr*  Nofoi— If  IAXITA \  HnMt  -•  mrmn  (mo#  in  y  ont# 

f*»r  *x»r  hi^rlol  losu*  >u*tr*t um  « 


Guaranteed 
Satisfactory  or 
Money  Refunded 


CxchUtvt  Slulo 


n  cf  SngfOhC* 
!^.noc\  tc 
t-  nuilrfi  cut  i 
^Tuudi  Sec 


uraDUnur 


STOCKINCS 

EXCLUSIVELY 


CATALOG 


9cc  k 

3Twct  Ttftli  Qixjuic  Slicju 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


588 

>181 

230 

xst 

at 

at 

w*st 

,lf  St. 

2TSt 

MORSES  COME-BACK 

T  MPRISONMENT  in  a  Federal  peni- 
A  tontiary  did  not  take  the  fighting 
spirit  out  of  Charles  W.  Morse.  He  not 
only  believes  be  ran  regain  a  position  of 
power  and  influence  in  his  old  world,  but 
has  the  barking  of  wealthy  relatives  and 
friends.  He  has  already  got  control  or  an 
$8,000,000  eor|H>ration.  which  is  not  a 
half-bad  start  for  a  man  who  was  "down 
and  out"  a  few  months  ago.  Three  or 
four  mornings  a  week  he  goes  to  his  offices, 
the  front  door  of  which  is  marked  ."The 
Morse  Securities  Company."  at  No.  43 
Exchange  Flare,  just  off  Broad  Street, 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  people  in  the 
Wall  Street  district  who  knew  him  in 
former  days  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
in  the  next  year  or  two  that  he  iH  adding 
more  business  eoriMiratinns  to  his  list.  A 
story  of  his  pant  and  his  prospects  is  told 
in  the  New  York  Sun: 

It  was  not  until  ISftS  that  the  general 
pul.lie  ttegnn  to  know  Charles  W.  Morse, 
but  in  the  next  dozen  years  he  furnished 
more  stories  of  varied  nature  than  any 
six  men  in  the  same  game.  His  flush 
on  the  Wall  Street  horizon  l>egnn  when 
he  organized  the  Amerirnn  loo  Com¬ 
pany  in  I  hits,  and  from  then  until  mis¬ 
fortunes  fell  upon  him  his  can-er  nnm/.cd 
traders.  He  quickly  acquired  a  string 
of  banks,  meantime  dabbling  in  indus¬ 
trials.  and  at  one  time  had  eighty-one 
ocean-going  steamers  and  a  number  of 
small  ones  on  the  Hudson  River.  * 

In  190T>  he  had  won  practical  control 
of  corporations  whose  combined  r»-  ’ 
sources  were  more  than  $.‘HK).<*K).000;  in 
11XX>.  after  his  fight  to  save  himself  from 
jail,  he  was  in  debt  $7.(MX).(NN).  While 
he  was  confined  in  the  Tombs  und  try¬ 
ing  to  save  himself  from  the  necessity 
of  serving  the  prison  term  he  reduced 
his  debts  by  $.*>.(*>0,000.  und  it  was  not- 
long  after  he  was  taken  to  the  Federal 
prison  at  Atlanta  that  Wall  Street  heard 
,  he  had  settled  almost  every  obligation. 

Mr.  Morse  testified  under  oath  on 
January  8  last  that  there  were  three 
unsatisfied  judgments  against  him.  amount¬ 
ing  to  $100,000.  Two  of  these  were 
caused,  he  said  by  indorsing  the  notes 
of  some  one  else,  or  guaranteeing  an¬ 
other  person's  account.  Attention  was 
called  the  other  day  to  one  of  those  judg¬ 
ments.  but  the  Bath  Trust  Company 
of  Bath.  Me.,  had  taken  can-  of  it.  Morse 
had  done  much  for  Bath  when  he  had 
money,  and  you  can't  get  any  one  in 
1  Bath  to  believe  that  he  has  erred  in  any 
save  a  technical  way. 

He  spends  only  three  or  four  morn¬ 
ings  a  week  in  his  small  office  now.  With 
him  arc-  only  his  son  Harry  and  a  stenog¬ 
rapher. 

Just  what  Mr.  Morse's  ambition  is  in 
getting  hack  into  Wall  Street  few  can 
He  is  the  only  one  who  knows. 
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and  ho  won't  toll.  But  his  friends  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  ambition  is  undiminished 
by  his  experience  of  the  last  few  years; 
he  may  go  more  slowly  and  with  a  greater 
degree  of  care  than  formerly,  but  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  regain  his  grip  on 
affairs,  and  he  is  able  enough  to  do  this. 

In  appearance  ho  has  changed  a  great 
deal.  In  former  years  he  had  a  ruddy 


The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  Westfield,  N.  Y 


UNDERGROUND 
GARBAGE  RECEIVER 


FACTORY  PRICES 


r- v «-ry  mrrrtwr of  IhvhouM-hoH  *h..uM  lmv..M-nwn 
”  Trcoi"  Frier  Thernxmirter.  It  *  Uio  unitary  way. 
You  Wouldn't  um>  another  *  tooth  bru*h.  would  youT 
If  your  drurirl-t  hnrn  t  It.  urtwl  uii  II. M  for  a 
1-minute  "Tv  cor"  Fever  Thermometer.  Accept 
no  other.  TAYLOK  IN STUU M ENT  COMPAN1KS 
•<7T  West  Avenue  ftochriter.  N.  Y. 

“  Where  Trees'  Thermometer!  Come  From." 


OOK  AT  THE  BOYS  MUSCLE 


mmmom  •  —  - -  - - 

plumper.  Ho  always  drest  neatly  und 
was  never  without  a  red  carnation  in  his 
buttonhole.  Dapper  is  the  exact  word  ( 
for  his  appearance  in  those  days.  His 
face  is  still  ruddy,  but  has  not  half  the 
color  it  ustxl  to  have.  The  red  carnation 
is  gone;  he  still  dresses  with  care  hut  more 
quietly. 

No  ono  knows  that  any  exceptionally 
wealthy  man  is  behind  him.  The  banks 
and  trust  companies  of  Bath,  Me.,  might 
furnish  him  with  enough  capital  to  give 
him  a  sturt,  and  they  have  plenty  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  him.  Member*  of  his  family 
have  some  money,  anti  they  lent  him  the 
15.000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Hudson 
Navigation  Company,  which  he  pledged 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  company.  He  has  plenty  of  friends 
who  havo  confidence  in  his  ability  to  "come 
hack"  who  would  back  him  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount. 

Morse  did  not  havo  to  put  up  any 
money  of  his  own  to  get  the  Hudson 
Nuvigntiou  Company,  which  was  an  old 
pro|HTty  of  his.  His  sister  owned  4,0111) 
shares,  and  other  ineml»ers  of  his  family 
brought  the  total  to  1.1,000  share*.  A 
syndicate,  composed  of  John  W.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon,  who  had  Ix-cn  president  of  the 
company  since  Morse  was  deposit  in 
1910;  0.  E.  Shaw,  his  partner;  IjkIcii-  , 
burg,  Thnlmann  &  (*o.,  Q sorgo  It.  Shel¬ 
don  and  others,  hud  20.000  shurv*. 

Them  are  SO, (XX)  share*  of  slock  out-  1 
standing.  The  murket  price  was  918  a 
share.  Morse  bid  125  for  it.  ami  his  bid 
wo*  accepted.  In  tho  same  brisk  man¬ 
ner  of  bis  earlier  days  he  clowd  the  deal, 
put  up  the  15,000  shnre*  of  his  family 
for  security  for  the  purchase  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate's  20.(XX)  shares.  He  then  controlled 
35, (XX)  shares,  and  almost  all  the  other 
stock  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  un¬ 
friendly  to  him. 

Wo  are  told  that  the  line  has  not  en¬ 
joyed  since  the  punic  the  prosperity  of 
the  old  days,  but  it  is  behoved  that  Morse 
can  make  the  business  a  success.  He  made 
the  American  Ice  Company  and  tho  Ice 
Securities  Company  pay  huge  dividends 
until  he  lot  them  go.  The  Sun’s  story 
continues: 

There  is  a  tightness  in  his  jaw  that 
is  notieoable.  One  can  easily  imagine 
that  he  has  determined  to  make  good  in 
his  chosen  Held.  He  is  a  strong  be¬ 
liever  in  his  own  ability  to  make  money, 
and  it  was  this  that  carried  him  from 
his  iee  business  in  Brooklyn  into  Wall 
Stm>t  in  ININ). 

To  become  a  power  in  the  iee  husi- 
m-ss,  Morse  Hrst  went  back  to  Maine 
und  cornered  the  supply  of  ice  there. 
Iee  companies  had  to  buy  their  ice  from 
him  at  his  price.  Some  of  them  did  but 
couldn’t  pay  for  it.  so  Morse  took  stock 
in  payment.  That  gave  him  control  of 


w  T5fie  Dining-Car  J3 eVerage 

Get  the  Welch  habit— it’s 
one  that  won’t  yet  you. 

Wherever  you  are,  in  the  diner,  at  the 
hotel,  in  your  favorite  club  or  cafe,  the  best 
away-from-home  drink  is 

Welch’s 

CAr  A'attonexl  Drin£ 

It  relieves  thirst  without  creating  more.  It  is  n  soft 
drink  that  hits  churaetcr  to  it.  It  is  tin  »|>|>ctizer 
mid  a  refreshiiitf,  beneficial  beverage  when  you 
arc  travel-tired. 

It  S'  H*s  |«i  tin*  >}M»t  **  Always  keep  h  supply  III 
whether  seneJ  plain  or  ms  the  liousr  for  the  folks  lit 
tin*  utiiv rrvjtlU  |Niptjltr  Wrirli  home,  find  st/irt  liv  ordrr- 
B-ilI  iiuwlr  In  a  high  uU+%.  mg  a  cast  today.  Tell 
Kill  I  tit  I  f  with  Wrick’*,  add  your  wife  to  drop  us  n 
lump  of  Irr  anti  chtrgnl  iiostal  Anti  get  »ur  free 
water.  I  took  let  of  feei|>rs. 
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the  companies.  When  he  formed  the 
American  loe  Company  with  a  capital 
of  $60,000,000  he  sent  the  price  of  ice 
up  to  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  at  the 
piers.  Tl  .t  invited  competition,  hut 
when  competitors  got  their  ice  to  Xew 
York  they  found  that  Morse  had  closed 
every  dock  to  them. 

American  Ice  Company  stock  went  up 
to  90.  and  up  went  the  fortunes  of  Morse 
into  the  millions.  The  company  had  a 
few  years  of  great  prosperity,  and  paid 
6  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  and  4  per  cent, 
on  the  common.  Then  tho  stock  began 
|  to  drop  as  fast  as  it  had  gone  up,  and 
stopt  paying  dividends.  Morse  got  out 
as  active  manager,  remained  quiet  for 
a  while  until  public  indignation  over  the 
prioe  of  ice  cooled,  and  then  organized  the 
Ic«  Securities  Company.  He  took  in  the 
American  Ice  Company  and  other  ice 
companies,  paid  7  percent,  on  the  preferred 
for  a  while  and  sent  tho  prioe  from  34  up 
to  93  in  less  than  a  year. 

In  1907  this  company's  stock  dropt 
from  96  to  8!-$.  after  three  dividends  had 
!>een  paid.  Morse  had  sold  long  before 
the  crash  came. 

Between  his  two  coups  in  ice  ho  had 
gone  into  tho  banking  field  and  acquired 
bank  after  bank.  An  investigation  after 
the  1907  panio  showed  how  ho  did  this. 
Ho  simply  put  up  the  stock  of  one  bank 
.1*  collateral  for  a  loan  with  which  he 
bought  the  stock  of  another  bank,  und 


Athletic  Union  Suit 

Licensed  under 

Klosed-Krotch  Patents  $ 

An  improved  summer  undergarment  af-  : 

fording  the  last  degree  of  comfort.  Made 

so  as  to  do  away  with  the  gaping  seat  and  2- 

opening  between  the  legs.  Front  and 

rear  openings  are  separate.  No  open  f  V 

edges  running  through  the  crotch  to  bind  / 

or  cut  Seat  flap  buttoned  so  it 

cannot  gap  or  roll  up  in  folds.  jpjj 

$1  and  up.  If  not  carried  by  f  J  ijtfi  A 

your  regular  dealer,  ask  him  to  l  4  ‘  fi  '  /, 

secure  Irom  u*.  Other  furnish-  /  j 

te&cttJrt*  /  .MWm  '  K V  s'**** 

5“  LMm  >  45^ 
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No  Other  Cow  Like 
the  Jersey 

Younewrracta  Jersey  owner  who 
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Do  Not  Look  Sectional 
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THE  \MEW(A\  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
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TREAD 


V 


f/« 


for  every  kind  or 
service  —  the  famous 

Nobby  Tread 

and 

Chain  Tread 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  effective  automobile 
tires  ever  manufactured. 

Insist  upon  them 


Sold  by  Reliable  Dealers  Ecetyirhe'c 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY 


TREAD 


WHEN  BREAD  WAS  PRECIOUS 

After-dinner  .p«ch«  in  favor  of 

international  |*ac*  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  good,  but  their  efficacy  u  nominal  j 
when  compared  with  the  impemdon  made 
upon  the  mind,  of  intelligent  p.«ple  by  the 
war  painting,  of  faraou.  arti.u  like 
Vcn'nehagin  and  the  lerribl*  *torica  of 
blwnUhod  on  I  tattle*  field*  and  .tarvation  . 
behind  the  fortification*  of  Imaged  citm. 
Tlmt  i*  a  rraaoo  for  quoting  a  London 
Chronicle  man'a  *tory  of  the  fall  of  Scutari. 
HU  rcali.tio  account  of  the  .ufTering*  of 
thouaanda  and  death  of  hundred.  before 
and  after  the  aum*d«*  to  the  Montenegrin, 
might  Ih«  u*d  to  advantage  a*  a  trart  by 
the  pence  aootolUa  of  Europe.  Ada,  and 
America.  Rand  it: 

And  what  week,  tho—  la»t  two  were’ 
The  wunihip.  of  the  I’.twem.  lying  foobdi 
and  l.llo  off  the  const,  were  wn  fn>m  the 
height,  of  Taralto.h.  and  in.prred  hop.-. 
Hut  no  help  came,  and  the  rumor  -pread 
through  the  town  that  they  were 
and  Itulgar  reinforeomcnW.  Europe  bal»- 
hled  and  unrolled  eoil.  of  rod  tap- -talked 
of  rvneue  and  did  nothing.  Ami  in  eight 
davs  over  :««  j.-ople  died  of  .tarnation. 
Indeed,  only  the  fact  that  in  the  .urmund- 
ing  field,  n  large  number  of  frog*,  .nail*, 
and  tortoiaea  were  found  and  u*ed  a*  food, 
raveil  a  large  part  of  the  population. 

And  all  the  while,  in  defiance  of  Europe, 
thr  Montenegrin*  raintnl  nhcll*  ami  shrap¬ 
nel  into  the  be*t  quarter  of  the  town. 


3mm*.  because  it  is  therapeutically  superior  to  laboratory  prepa¬ 
rations  of  lithia,  lithia  tablets,  etc 

Uric  Acid  O-avci,  Chronic 

Rheumatism  and  Gout." 

Voluminous  Medical  Testimony  on  Reque.t 
_ For  Sale  by  the  General  Drug  and  Mineral  Water  Trade 

_ _ .  ra  wniuo  uw* 
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Contentment"- that  great, 
splendid  state  of  the  mind, 
is  associated  with  the  pipe 
that  smokes** Velvet ”! 


Handy  5«b*. 
OW  pound  jUm 


humidor  jarf 


away  with  suspenders  and  belt* 


Adopt  the  only 

practical  and  hygienic  way 

of  holding  your  trousers  up. 


Samr  outfit  on  «» 


WEAR 

Stanford  “HIP-FIT 


WORM  S  -probably  destroy  more 
puppies  than  amt  other  kno*n  cause 
Sergeant*  SURE  SHOT  Capsules 

Will  quickly  and  effectually  expel  them* 
Safe  and  harmless  Certain  in  effect. 
Easily  administered  PRICE  SO  r  PER  BOX 
Portal*  Oruffists  **d  Sporftnf  Goods  - 
Dtalers  or  waited  on  receipt  ofpnce 

Book  on  D/teoses  of  Dcfi  rXll 
oaa  .a  A nxMnu*  Ctvc  Co«*+*rr 


'  'a- 


smoke 


THE 

SMOOTHEST 


TOBACCO 


Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 

”*11  Utah  grade  1000 
gallon  Cyprraa 
Tank  and  JO  ft. 
Steel  Tower.  |u«l 
mm  *hovvn  In  cut. 


Every  church.  school.  convent,  and  hos¬ 
pital  was  a  mark.  Two  thousand  wretched 
refugees  were  sheltered  in  the  cathedral, 
believing  it  would  !><•  safe.  But  the  guns 
of  the  Orthodox  sought  specially  each 
Catholic  building.  A  searchlight  turned 
oo  the  cathedral  at  night  enabled  the  gun¬ 
ners  finally  to  get  the  range,  and  40  shells 
it:  and  near  it  completely  wrecked  the  finest 
building  in  these  lands. 

Horrible  tales  of  suffering  are  told — of  a 
woman  and  all  her  six  children  who  starved 
to  death;  of  another  woman  who,  while 
cooking  a  few  bean*  for  her  child,  was 
'truck  by  a  shell  which  tore  off  both  her 
hand*  and  feet.  The  soldiers  who  came 
from  the  trenches  to  fetch  provisions  and 
ammunition  hurried  back  thither,  for  the 
trenches  were  far  safer  than  the  town. 
The  fire  was  directed  on  the  civil  popula¬ 
tion  to  force  its  surrender. 

For  the  last  28  days  no  food  was  dealt 
out  to  this  population.  All  was  needed  for 
t  he  army.  T wo  and  a  half  pounds  of  maixe 
rose  to  three  dollars.  Bread  was  made  of 
linseed  and  all  kinds  of  bran  and  cement, 
and  caused  acute  diarrhea.  And  all  this 
time  two  gnat  ship-loads  of  relief  stores, 
-■•nt  by  Italy  and  Austria,  were  wniting 
off  the  coast.  Yet  the  so-called  Powers 
w.  re  powerless  to  save  the  town.  Thom 
storm  wait,  still. 

When  the  last  rations  of  dry  biscuit  had 
l-en  given  to  the  soldiers  three  battalions 
threw  down  their  arms.  Then  it  was  that 
K  sad  Pasha  sent  out  a  boat  with  a  white 
ling  to  make  terms  of  surrender. 

And — such  was  the  irony  of  futo—  the 
'*t  had  only  left  a  short  time  when  the 
•s“  rbs  sent  in  word  that  in  obedience  to  the 
Powers  they  wen-  withdrawing.  Ilu<|  i In. 
Powers  but  acted  strongly  a  week  earlier 
how  differently  things  might  have  turned 
|  out!  Kssad  was  reluctant  nt  first  to 
>i**ld. 

So  all  that  night  a  merciless  l>oiiihurd- 
ment  was  kept  up  on  the  town.  Next  day  lie 
surrendered,  but  made  most  ample  ami  full 
stipulations  as  to  the  safety  of  the  popula- 
tion  making  special  terms  for  sick  and 
wounded,  and  for  respecting  the  n-ligious 
rights  of  the  population;  and  demanded 
liunself  to  withdraw  with  all  his  arms  and 
I  the  honors  of  war. 

The  Montenegrins,  nnxious  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  town  before  the  Powers 
could  act.  gave  him  nil  his  terms.  And 
in  such  a  hurry  were  they  that  he  Bhould 
evacuate  that  they  supplied  him  with  a 
•urge  amount  of  food  to  start  away  with  at 
on.-e.  He  evacuated  Tara  bosh  mid  the 
other  defenses  in  turn,  and  the  Montene¬ 
grin  troops  took  possession.  Thus  the 
town  surrendered.  Scarcely  any  largo 
ammunition  remained.  By  assault  it  could 
never  have  lw«en  taken.  Its  defenses  were 
t<«  -  strong.  The  lettering  to  pieces  of  the 
’  vn  itself  and  the  starving  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  finally  gave  the  place  into  Montene¬ 
gro's  hands. 

The  tale  spread  by  the  Montenegrin 
•tli  ial  news  that  a  big  fight  hnd  taken 
p:  me,  and  the  Montenegrins  suffered  heavy 
I'.'-ea,  was  a  pure  invention. 

Montenegro  occupied  the  town  first 
•  hiofly  by  volunteer  troops  from  abroad 
and  by  gendarmerie.  With  the  eyes  of 
Europe  directed  on  the  town,  the  long- 
talked-of  pillage  of  Scutari  had  to  Ik- 
detained  from.  In  fact,  the  wilder  and 
•re  undisciplined  troops  were  not  ad- 
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initial  till  some  days  later,  and  were  only 
allowed  to  stay  a  couple  of  days. 

Since  then  Montenegro  has  been  striving 
feverishly  so  to  "corner"  the  Scutarines 
that  they  will  ask  Europe  for  Montenegrin 
rule.  Owing  to  the  blockade  no  ford  can 
be  imported  save  through  Montenegro,  and 
Montenegro  has  the  people  in  her  hands. 
The  whole  of  the  flour  and  corn  and  rice 
she  can  control.  A  small  amount  of  food 
only  comes  in  from  the  surrounding  vil¬ 
lages— but  many  of  them  are  in  need  of 
food  themselves. 

Rations  of  broad  and  flour  are  dealt  out 
to  the  poor,  who  sit  in  crowds  waiting  all 
day  for  the  dole.  No  one  can  buy  flour  ex¬ 
cept  in  tiny  quantities.  Only  Montene¬ 
gro  can  feed  the  people. 

They  are  in  terror  of  a  second  famine. 
Common  suffering  has  united  Catholic 
ami  Moslem  as  they  have  never  been 
united  before.  Both  dread  Slav  dominion, 
anil  wait  impotent,  hoping  for  help  from 
the  Powers,  w^ile  armed  patrols  march 
up  and  down  the  streets. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


High  Nolea.— Dr.  Lloyd,  of  London, 
says  Caruso’s  very  lames  arc  musical. 
Those  2.000  ”  bones  "  a  night  he  received 
in  the  United  States  are  musical  also.— 
llouMton  Poal. 


Wild.—"  Does  your  huxbnnd  give  you 
all  the  money  you  want  to  spend?" 

"My  goodness,  no!  Why.  even  I 
would  not  think  or  being  that  extravagant." 
— Detroit  Free  Fret*. 

Loquacious  Diet.  Mission amv  (to  can¬ 
nibal)—' "  What  makes  your  chief  so 
talkative  to-day?" 

CaNNlBAle— "  Oh.  he  ate  a  couple  of 
barbers  this  morning." — Minnetoia  Minor- 
Hti-lla. 


A  Riot.— Willi r,—"  My  father  put  down 
a  disturbance  last  night." 

Billie—' "  Is  that  right?" 

Willie—"  Yes;  he  ate  a  Welsh  rabbit." 
—  Yonkere  Slateeman. 


Lady  Elgin 


Lord  Elgin 
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THF.RE  are  MANY 
MODELS  of  the 
PERFECT  WATCH 


The  high,  unvarying  Elgin 
standard  of  excellence  char¬ 
acterises  all  the  various 
models  and  styles  —  care¬ 
fully  planned  to  meet  every 
individual  requirement. 
Men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life  will  find  an 
Elgin  Watch  exactly  suited 
to  their  needs. 

LADY  ELGIN 

—  here  Illustrated— the  perfect 
watch  tor  women.  Theimalleit 
watch  made  in  America. 
Double  roller  eicapement. 
Diameter coireipondi  with  that 
of  i  he  new  5-ccni  piece  now 
being  coined  bytheU.  S.  Mini. 
Can  be  uaed  on  a  bracelet  or  ui 
a  pendant.  Tiny,  beautiful  and 
moil  dependable. 

LORD  ELGIN 

— alio  llluiirated— with  double 
roller  aafeiy  action.  An  ex¬ 
tremely  ihin  waich  for  men. 
Without  a  peer  in  dignified  ap¬ 
pearance  and  perfect  timekeep¬ 
ing. 

For  railroad  men— VERITAS, 
II.  W.  RAYMOND,  and 
FATHER  TIME  — each  a 
■tandard  in  in  clou.  The 
<;.  M.  WHEELER,  a  tturdv, 
well-built,  handiome  watch. 

TWn  lit  W.oee  |nrrl»t»  In  thv 
Unite!  SutM  eellini  Ilf  In  W.uk... 
TMrn'eknono  at  Ilf  Onto 
t<*u  Jewflet—  you  Rlflntw.  A>» 
bia  lo  a  ho»  r«i  an  Rif  In  W.uk— 
Ur  aolel  beat  * !»!"•«  lo  »ooi  nttdt. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois 


Why  He  Groaned.— A  small  pickaninny 
heaved  a  jug  over  the  counter  to  the 
groeer. 

"  Mammy  wants  or  dime’s  wuth  er 
’lusscs,”  she  announced. 

Knowing  the  family  ways,  the  grocer 
was  inquisitive. 

"  Clot  yo’  dime  with  you,  Solly?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yas.  Huh." 

Thereupon  the  groeer  went  below  to 
the  molasses  barrel  in  the  cellar.  It  was 
a  cold  day.  and  the  stream  ran  slowly 
from  the  spigot,  but  he  whistled  and 
Humped  about  for  ten  minutes  to  keep  up 
his  temperature  as  well  as  his  courage. 
At  last  the  jug  was  filled  and  his  cold  and 
lonely  vigil  ended.  He  returned  and 
heaved  the  jug  l>nck  over  the  counter. 

"Lemtne  have  yo’  dime.  Sally."  he  said. 

Sally's  eyes  grew’  white  and  wide. 

’’  Laws  a  mussy,”  she  exclaimed.  "  if 
mammy  ain’t  gone  an’  put  dat  dime  in  de 
bottom  er  dat  jug." — \'ic  York  Ertning 
Post. 


••HOW  TO  CHOOSE  ORIIHTOL  BUOS" 

fl»*H  NkSO» 

pn r r  i  .  „a.ri.n..iar*  »-r»  4  ifca  *  •*“ 

I  I\LL  •  MiM  to  Mf  Lto'toT  lwr  H  ■ 

Iks  (If**  «U  to*  ■swwltrj  to  tht  _ 

H  MKIIARI.YAN.  Broadw.,  .nJ  r*1h  Si..  Ne-  Yotk 


a 


Mum 


is  a  hot-weather  toilet  necessity,  as  well 
as  a  year-' round  comfort,  for  both  men 
and  women. 

It  gently  neutralizes 

odor  of  perspiration 

and  such  sources  of  discomfort  without 
affecting  the  action  of  the  pores  or 
irritating  the  skin. 

Unscented— stainless— applied  in  a 
moment. 

2S  ttttU  well  it  po«F**jd- 

MMuo"  Mlic  Co  1106  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 


arm  Mortgages 

Ouf  motif  acn  her  Wood  Uw  Mat  loi 
yo  *c»i»  without  Ih*  lorn  o4  a  dollar. 
Smd  lot  dractiptivr  |iaiii|dilr1  "A"  and 
|MI  ut  odrtlof'  Hifhml  ipIucikc* 

.J  Under  &  Co  Grand  forks  N  O' 


Standard  Dictionary  supenority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigate*. 


WEIGHS  ONLY  15  POUNDS 


Telescope  Cot  Bed 


*2 


Prlfr.  Oqf  Can,  !*•••  r  tmilwr. 

STlINrtLD  B*0*  5f«  Broa^T ^ H# w^Tor t 


GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  S0Q.P0UND 
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WITH  uiuat  rt*fin*  material*  ii  i*  impowbk  «o  pro- 
am*  iu.h  a  uniijur.  attractive  (uofasihatUluKra- 
ird  la-loo .  Bui  -ith  KcynoUt  fUuUt  A.phait 
Sili|4lr«  roll  r.t«r*.  tbatrttrflm*  and  rouble*  corner*  air 
taUly  mude.  Such  a  rool  iddi  real  dial  lact  inn  to  a  «.*U**- 
•lanril,  well  built  hoioc.o briber  raolnt or  moat  prctrauou*. 

Tlir  (aid  I  ha  l  KrynoM*  Aaphali  Shln*lc*  may  be  bent  to  any 
required  lonn  line*  imply  lhal  I  bey  art  Hinny  or  *ooo 
dcMroral.  On  I  hr  contrary.  (key  Mil  Me, n  I  Atm  wooj  lAim- 
fl4l.  1  hey  cannot  warn,  uilil,  crack,  curl,  drop  or  blow  od. 
Sun.  urn-,  rain.  bail,  tad  to  impair  thru  uartulnem 
or  beauty. 

h'urthermore.  Reynold*  Asphalt  Shln*le*  are  a  real  protec¬ 
tion  nsainat  nre  Hying  apaika  cannot  art  them  abLue. 
TAty  rare  pari  a/  your  ianua*<*  mil. 


are  made  of  rruthed  date  or  granite  eecurely  Imbed- 
pure  aaphali.  Natural  colore  of  garnet,  red  of  gray 
which  **t*r  /.id*  «.4  arrer  -*r  J  put  an  ar.  We  are  I  hr 
nul  maker,  ol  Ite.lt.le  a.phall  dale  eblngle.  and  teetrd 
for  ten  year*  before  putlog  them  on  the  market.  It. 
unitor  in  In  *U*-S  Inchea  by  111  Inch*. -and  are  la. 
Incbee  to  the  weather.  Your  building  ruppty  or  K 
dealer  can  get  them  for  you. 


roofr<l  with  Reynold*  Aephalt  Shingle*  *lgne.f 
the  owner*  are  Included.  Aim  opinion*  .4  (radii 
and  builder*.  \\  rile  fur  a  copy  TU-pAY, 


H.  M.  REYNOLDS  ASPHALT  SHINGLE  CO. 
161  Grant  St..  Waal,  Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 
E'tmbU.h.J  1369 

p..<4..,e  If  r  War* 


Whit  Mother  Did.— Perev  Noodles  mvs. 
speaking  of  automobiles,  that  when  he 
a-tketl  the  capitalist's  daughter  the  other 
night  how  her  father  got  his  start,  she 
replied  that  her  impression  was  that  her 
mother  found  him  in  neutral  and  cranked 
him  up. — Dallas  .Vers. 


Bark-slap.— She  finished  a  tirade  at  her 
friend,  anil  ended  with: 

“  There.  I  think  1  have  made  myself 
plain,  have  I  not?" 

“  Made  yourself  plain,  dear?"  sweetly 
answered  the  once  friend.  “  Oh.  no. 
dear;  you  were  l»om  that  way.” — Ladiee' 
Home  Journal. 


ummer  in  California 


TWO  WEEKS’  FREE  TRIAL 

f  16.50  m 


Heading  Them  Off. 


Aunt  Cindy  was 
running  around  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  her  . 
rahin  seeking  to  drive  into  her  henhouse  | 
a  dozen  or  so  of  chickens  that  seemed  \ 
anxious  to  go  anywhere  hut  in  the  hen¬ 
house.  — 

"  Why  do  you  go  to  all  that  trouble.  1 
Aunt  Cindy?"  asked  a  passer-by.  “  Don't 
you  know  that  chickens  come  home  to  Mr 
roost?" 

"  Sho\  I  knows  it.  white  folks."  answered  r 
Aunt  Cindy.  *•  an’  dat’s  de  trouble — dev's  lL 
qoin  home  to  roos'  V — AVir  York  Erenina ,  I* 
Post.  R 


5okU»pnea a  saoduat  TN»a  I.V hlf  •  -'»»s«~nUl  ‘  BU  E  Rl lAi* ' '  *-J 
t^nlUorke.  m  «ttN#r  p->itsb^1 og  land  In 

Inst  %  liM  mr  Just  tire  «h:ng  te*  liar.  Im  tk*is f  we  t «t*r 

Utdar  fr»«i»  l»  Mf  Wr  prepay  it*.  fr- Ifhtsre.  ?  II 

RiVsx  Rsn.  t  t.j  i*ni  fU*|  tWk  r  O  wc  hpr«N  H  n-yo-s-r 

W#  will  al  -.w  701  1mm  "c*ka  »•»  trial.  If  ch.«t  is  rv  t  at  w 

n«nt«*i.  retuns  at  Mr«tpes«s.  Catolrcre  .lew,- «**  n*  rh*ns  •(  nil 

R»lr«  a»l  lip  *•»•  a*  i.t  t r*+  Hfkin  r*ou»it  Irii.l  ••}** 


FREE  HAMFLE 


I  VENUS 


Unusual,  Beautiful 
Architectural  Effects 


Ain’t  It  Awful?— Perseverance  has  won  I 
many  a  hard-fought  victory  that  was 
really  not  worth  the  effort.— Puck. 

True  Courtesy.— Ladt  (at  piano)— 
“  They  say  you  love  good  music." 

YorTH— “  Oh.  that  doesn't  matter. 
Pray  go  on.”— Le  Hire. 

Special  Request.—"  Please,  teacher, 
mother  says  can  Albert  David  sit  by 
'isself  this  niornin'.  'cos  'e'a  got  a  touch 
o'  the  measles?"— Punch. 


REYNOLDS 

Asphalt  Shingles 

Guaranteed  for  19  years— 
will  laat  many  years  longer— 


Let  ua  send  you  a  booklet  showing 
photographs  of  modern  houses 


Trade  Formula. — Woman  (to  druggist) 

I  — "  Are  you  sure  this  rat  poison  is  good?" 

"Certainly.  It's  cheap,  palatable,  and 
very  nourishing."— Eliegende  BlaeUer. 

Just  a  Listener.— Irate  Intruder— 
"  Look  here,  you’ve  l*e*n  in  there  half 
an  hour  and  never  said  a  word." 

Man  in  the  Tki.kpiione  Booth — "  I 
am  speaking  to  ray  wife,  nr."— Sketch. 

On  a  Payroll.—"  IIow  is  our  friend 
Grafton's  position  on  that  bill  regarded?"  I 
asked  one  member  of  a  legislature. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other.  "  the  general 
impmsion  is  that  his  position  is  a  very 
lucrative  one."—  H'agAinpfon  Star. 

Stung  Again.— Landladt  (to  lodger)— 
—"Come  into  the  kitchen,  sir,  and  see 
the  grand  procession  as  it  starts." 

"  I  can  see  it  well  enough  from  my  own 
room  window." 

“  Of  course,  but  I've  let  that.”— PUtmtmdt 
BlaeUer. 

Puzzled. — Bess — "  Something  that  Jack 
said  last  night  didn't  sound  just  right." 

Ter*-"  What  was  that?" 

Bes*  I  told  him  if  ho  called  me  pet 
names  1  wouldn't  speak,  and  be  replied 
that  he  would  call  me  dear  at  any  price."  | 
—Brooklyn  Life. 


Ghielets 

m  O  REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

el)C  $ainto  TI|int  (£oberc6 
€an6j>  (£oatc6 
Cfjetamtfl  (fiuin 

Look  for  the  Bird  Cards  in  the 
packets.  You  can  secure  a 
beautiful  Bird  Album  FREE 

Half  a  million  folks  of  all  kimli— induil- 
injj  ^rtmn-upc,  chiUlrrn,  irachertp  etc.  t 
air  collecting  our  wonderful  Bird  Studies 
— faithful  reproduction*  of  American 
bird*  in  full  color*,  with  dcftcriptiont  of 
the  bird**  plumage,  habit*,  and  how  to 
know  them  on  tight*  You  will  find  our 
brain iful  bird  picture  in  each  packet  of 
Chiclet*.  Send  u*  any  fifty  of  tlic»e  pic- 
turrt  with  ten  cent*  in  ttampt  anti  we  w  ill 
kend  you  -  free— our  tplcndid  Bird  Album. 

The  refinement  of  chew¬ 
ing  gum  for  people  of 
refinement.  It's  the  pep¬ 
permint —  the  true  mint. 

For  Sslc  si  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Storo* 

iKf  Ounrr  snd  (n  Sc., 

10c.  and  2Sc.  Fnck»U. 


June  12— The  Danish  Cabinet  resigns  after 
an  advene  vote  in  the  rwwit  clcctlcos. 

It  1>  announced  at  Buen*«  Air**  that  ex- 
President  Koowvdt  will  vWt  Argentina  and 
lecture  on  UW  progress  of  the  I'nlled  States 
The  Argentina  Oov  eminent  announ.-«  that  It 
dor*  not  consider  the  American  nnl  cotn- 
l«inlr«  operating  In  Argentina  a  trust. 

June  13  —A  French  column  K  ambushed  In 
Morocco  and  ftl  killed  and  100  wounded. 
Oov.  Castillo  Brito,  of  the  Mexican  State  of 
Campeche,  take*  the  field  -Ith  l.ono  men 
against  Provisional  Pre-klent  Huerta.  accord - 
Imr  to  a  dispatch  from  Constitutionalist 


Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact 

— «•*— — ^  Our  Engineers  have  built  up 

— — -  and  torn  down  thousands  of  ex- 
jr*  perimental  tires  to  give  you  a 

_ i,  road- resisting  More  Mileage 

JW  ii  Tire — a  tire  in  which  each  thread  of 

_ -  fabric  an.l  every  ounce  of  rubber  would 

*9 lie  combined  to  give  you  the  greatest 

strength  and  resistance — and  the  result 
is  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact. 

Diamond  ch„V Tires 

made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 

Our  ChemiM  ditcovercd  how  to  yet  a  *"> 

fl.nt-like  rubber  that  reams  all  the  young, 
lusty  vigor  o 4  the  pure  gum,  uith  no  lou  ol  t  .  *-  w  — 
elasticity— Vit-iUred  Rubber. 

\dJ  r !»«■•«  ad\.mr.iu«'  'hr  N  -!  null  Bfia. 


June  IS. — The  Servian  Cabinet  resigns. 

An  Ottawa  dispatch  «a»*  government  .srtimauw 
Indicate  that  Canada  -  crop*  this  year  will  be 
below  the  average 

June  Id.— Mrs.  Pankhurst.  the  militant  suf¬ 
fragette  leader,  who  was  reurrostrsl  oo  June 
It  I.  once  more  reloa-d  fium  Jail  after  a 
-hunger  strike" 

Kmprrur  William  at  the  celebration  Cd  the 
twenty-Ufth  anniversary  of  his  reign.  burns 
the  political  testament  of  his  Pf~lco«or 
ami  great-uncle.  Frederick  William  IV  .  which 
counsel**  I-  Prussian  sovereigns  to  overthrow 
the  COWUtutloQ. 

June  17.  Six  militant  suffragette*  are  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  to  destroy  property  and 


lo  fit  your  rims  from 


signature. 

June  II.— Am 
lory  llryan 
the  treaty  v 

June  !«.— M 


r  lemk  alike,  but  r« 
I ictt  ii»*pretio«  am 
ra»  sktiw  the  « 
«.  Estcrbmok  |«at 
r*t  ol  const 4 nr  u*c. 


carpenter,  says  ne  mi  y "  "  V.  ~ 
crime members  of  Congress  lor  geituw 

The  American  polo  tram  defeat*  the  British 
team  In  the  reread  and  deciding  game  '*  •** 
International  cup  scries  at  Wet  bury,  uoog 
Island. 

June  l« — The  II amhunt- American  liner  fm- 
«•«*'.  Iunc.-t  ship  .Tloat  arrlvre  .  V; 


W.  M.  Slrppacher  &  Bn»..  Philadelphia 


our  engineers  have  buill 
a  “More  Mileage”  Tire 
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Industrial 
Bonds 

To  Net  6% 

Assets  are  51/ 
times  the  total 
issue. 

Earnings  are  5 
times  interest 
charges. 

Business  was 
established  in 
1896. 

Bonds  are  secur¬ 
ed  by  CLOSED 
first  mortgage. 

Bonds  are  pay¬ 
able  every  six 
months. 

Available  matu¬ 
rities  from  1/2 
to  10  years. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  813-R 

Peabody, 

Hou&lilcling  &  Co. 


(E.l.blMhed  IMS) 


10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Investments  and  Finance 


THE  FALL  IN  STOCK-EXCHANGE, 
JUNE  10.  PRICES 

DURING  the  week  ending  Juno  14,  rail¬ 
way  and  industrial  stocks  fell  to  new 
low  records  since  the  panic  of  1907.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Minnesota 
rate  case  brought  upon  the  Stock  Exchange 
a  flood  of  liquidations  in  which  practically 
all  railroad  and  industrial  stocks  suffered 
serious  declines.  A  table  was  printed  in 
the  iV all  Street  Journal  showing  the  low 
pri.-es  for  railways,  on  the  day  following 
the  decision  (June  10).  as  compand  with 
the  previous  day's  prices.  Figures  were 
also  given  to  show  the  low  prices  na.-h.sl  in 
1907.  Following  is  the  table: 


or. 


Railroad*: 
AtrhUsi  ......... 

Halltmon-  A  Ohio .  . 
Canadian  Partilc... 
« Vntral  of  N  J 
rh.-*aprakc  a  ohm. 
C  M  A  St.  Paul  . 
Chicago*  N  U 
C..C..C.  A  Si.  L. . 
IM  A  llud-on 
l>rn«CT  A  Km  < 

Krk- 

lirrai  Northern  at. 

I  lllnut*  CYntral _ 

LooW  A  Xa«h  . . . 
M  ..S.  P.  A  S  S.  M 
M;e  K,,,  AT. . . . 

New  York  Ceot ' * 
X.  Y  .  N  H  AH.. 
Norfolk  A  Wen.... 
Northern  PactAc  . . 

Pmmvlvania. . 

P  .  C  (*.  A  >H.  L. . 

::::: 

Hock  Idand  pf  .. 
Souttk-m  I’arlflc  . 
Soulltmi  K.U««> . 
Tr**.  *  PactBc... 

I  nks.  Partite  ... 

W  Iwundn  Cent .... 


June  10  lltah  |»w 
Low  1913  1907 
to  ton',  on*. 
Illfi  •, 


ton 

214  *,  2*K 
2*n  ;mi- 
U 
ID*  I 


123  S 
*« 

nr  S 

20 

itft'i 
llO», 
21 », 
hi  •; 
128*, 

101  >, 

an 

mi  »,* 

loa'i 

«4'l 
151  4 
12’. 
20’. 
Ml 

!?'’ 

'S* 

42 


Ml 

13* 

54 

187 

aq 

32*. 

W '» 

*£.; 

ins*. 

112 

■g :: 

43*4 
109  *| 
I29«; 
113*4 

122  H 

123  •« 
104 
If?  4 

24  U 
44  », 
no 
2*  ‘i 

■a 51 


75*. 

13s 

144 

s:-, 

128 

4* 

12.1  >, 

III 

12'. 

107  >, 

no 


"»4 

no 

20 

4*v* 

lorn, 

70  4 

iii; 

r* 

I7U 

100 

0 

II 


Ix-w 

1901 

<2 

*T* 

'S* 

134 
I  OS  I  J 
73 
105 
29  *, 
21  , 
187  u 
124 
13.4 

78 

15 

15 

OP 

1304 

■S'1 

..S'1 

A7 
24  4 


29 

1H 

S'1 

14  4 


There  was  some  recovery  within  a  week 
after  the  decision,  but  the  level  remained 
low.  John  Moody,  writing  in  his  well  known 
Magazine  several  days  liefore  the  decision 
was  rendered.  d<-dand  that  prices  had  then 
"reached  a  lower  average  than  at  any 
time  since  the  spring  of  1908.“  many  prices 
having  gone  to  "  the  ncighliorhood  of  the 
panic  prim  of  1907."  Of  the  causes  for  the 
decline,  he  said: 


•  *  * 


The  causes  are  clearly  apparent. 
While  general  trade  conditions  an*  not  such 
as  to  cause  extreme  discourageinent.  it 
must  he  agreed  that  such  disturbing  factors 
as  the  Berlin  situation,  and  the  general 
stress  of  credit  conditions  in  Europe,  are 
not  matters  to  be  jiasstd  lightly  by.  Our 
own  credit  condition  has  been  none  too 
sound  this  year,  but  there  is  not  such 
urgency  here  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  While  New  York  has  found  it 
difficult  to  float  new  security  issues.  Lon¬ 
don.  Paris,  and  Berlin  are  all  confronted  ! 
with  a  far  more  troublesome  situation.  1 
The  absorbing  power  in  those  centers  has 
been  overtaxed  for  many  months, and  has 
filially  almost  reached  the  brraking-point. 

"It  is  this  foreign  situation  which  has 
been  the  primary-  factor  in  unsettling  all  the 
world’s  markets  during  the  past  ten  days,! 
and  the  liquidation  which  started  extensive¬ 
ly  at  the  close  of  May  is  directly  traceable 
to  this  can***.  The  selling  of  Canadian 
Pacific  by  Berlin  on  so  large  a  scale  last 
week  clearly  precipitated  the  general  down¬ 


ward  movement  in  the  entire  New  York 
market. 

"But  this  situation  alono  would  not 
have  been  so  serious  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  certain  local  developments  of  the  past 
month  have  helped  the  general  demoraliza¬ 
tion  in  the  New  York  market.  Chief  of 
these  have  been  the  disclosures  in  recent 
mouths  of  the  new  type  of  high  finance 
which  has  characterized  the  flotation  of  a 
large  number  of  the  new  industrial  issues. 
The  collapse  in  the  prices  of  so-called  ‘high- 
grade’  preferred  storks  to  figures  represent¬ 
ing  little  more  than  half  their  original 
flotation  prices  has  naturally  gone  a  long 
way  toward  creating  distrust.  And  follow¬ 
ing  quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  reve  lations  in 
Huincly  and  others  of  this  type,  we  had 

theSt.  lxmisand.Snn  Francisco  receivership. 
The  latter,  had  it  lw-en  duo  to  ordinary 
causes,  would  not  have  been  so  disturbing, 
but  when  it  was  realized  that  the-  failure  of 
this  great  railroad  system  was  mused  ulso 
by  a  specie*  of  ‘high  finance 1  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  earning  capacity  or 
nun t  of  the  main  property  itself,  extreme 
uneasiness  dcvclo|>ed  throughout  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  Wall  Street." 

THE  INCOME  OF  A  RAILWAY  AND 
HOW  IT  IS  SPENT 

Moody’ «  Magazine  prints  the  subjoined 
diagram  to  show  the  distribution  which 
railways  make  of  their  gross  earnings.  It 
will  In*  seen  that  lalmr  gets  much  the  lar¬ 
gest  part  of  the'dnllar,  the  next  largest  parts 
going  for  interest  on  funded  debts  and  for 
material*,  supplies,  etc.  Dividends  call  Tor 
one  of  the  smaller  parts;  stockholders 
get  Hi-Hit  the  same  amount  as  the  .State 
gets  as  taxes.  The  shaded  line  which  sur¬ 
rounds  about  three-fourths  of  the  circle 
indicates  that  75.5  per  cent,  of  a  railroad’s 
gross  earning*  are  paid  out  for  operating 
expenses  and  taxes,  leaving  the  remainder 
for  interest  on  debts,  rentals  of  loused 
lands,  dividends,  and  hot  torments. 


THE  WAR  BURDENS  OF  EUROPE 

Not  the  least  important  factors  in  the 
heavy  demands  which  have  l>«>on  made 
on  the  world’s  credit  in  late  years  are 
those  due  to  war  and  preparations  for  war. 
A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
notes  that  the  cost  of  the  German  Armv 
and  Navy  in  1900  was  *203,500.000; 
to-day  it  is  nearly  double  that  amount. 
During  that  period,  the  military  expendi¬ 
tures  of  Germany  increased  -15)  ji  per  cent.. 


their  outlay*  for  armit-  ana  navies,  r  or 
eight  en»t  l*ow«» — Germany.  Austria- 
Hungary.  Italy.  Franco,  Kuv-ia,  Gnat 
Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  Sut**- 
the  total  for  military  «*prnditun«=%  in  1900 
twelve  yean  later  the 


July  Investments 

Meeting  the  General  Demand  for 

6%  and  Safety 

Unquestionable  safety  is  the  first  requirement  of 

rautiouft  and  prudent  investor.  At  the  same  lime,  confronting 
« retted  a*ol  living,  investment  beyersiuHly  in»*»  on  ^ 
r.terest  me  consist er.t  with  perfect  seeunty. 

For  the  fawcaamBM  ol  July 

FMnwIkif  J^"(«erines  we  have  selected  the  following  0% 


*036,500,000 

wn*  *1^30^004X0.  So  5bo  uf 
naval  expenditures;  th*~-  eight  Power* 
increased  th«ir  outlays  in  the  *an,.  period 
from  |430.UU().O(»  to  STtiH. -rf«»4 Stal¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  a  dBTmnl  way,  the 
figures  show  an  incrco~>  in  military  ex¬ 
penditures  .if  32' ,  per  cent  and  in  naval 
expenditure*  of  75  i*-r  cent.,  tin-  combined 
increase  for  the  two  purpo— >*  in 
twelve  years  bring  43  Ji  per  cent. 

In  contrast  with  th.«  figure*  arc  those 
for  lk«  growth  0(  population  of  the  same 
eight  countries  This  growth  was  about 
15  per  cent,  only,  or  one-third  as  gnat  | 
as  the  inpreu-ed  expenditure  for  armies  and 
navies.  The  writer  belie* •*  that,  if  to. 
the  total  »i"-nt  by  thr«-  countrie,  on 
armies  anil  navies,  he  added  the  >um  «> 
pended  by  .rnall.r  Powers  then*  will 
found  n  total  outlay  for  armament  in  1912 
of  *2,. VK),000. 0Q<>  Sueh  wa-  tie  c.r 
of  an  urnn  1  without  reckoning  the 

indirect  cost  due  to  . .  |*s  lliiig  able- 

bodiod  young  mm  to  alxMidon  pf'-iiotvr 
occupations  in  order  to  serve  in  armi.  •  and 
naviiw.  In  Raru|m  atv  about  I.HHMM* 
men  mnstantly  u»k  arm,.  If  ih. 
economic  loss  thus  uu-d  by  diminished 
production  be  placed  at  five  dollars  per 
man  per  we.  *,  or  *250  per  y.  ar.  tic  t-tal 
loss  to  Eunipc  from  llii-  ~«urr.-  in  1912 
would  amount  to  fil.lllMl.iMUMl.  Th;- 
sum,  addi-l  to  the  -urn  -pent  by  taxpayer, 
for  armaments,  give-  u-  the  prodigious 
total  of  $3.500, 0U> <*■»  annually  «x|.  nd.d 


total 


S.W.  Straus  &  Co 

MORTGAGE***  BON  D  BAN  K  F.RS 


. Vaguin*,  dal.*.  the  beginnings  of  m«.-t- 
menU  •’  in  a  brood  «•  u.  ral  ri  .  fn.m 
the  Civil  War.  when  Jay  Cook*  found  a 
marliet  among  llm  pmple  for  government 
issues  with  which  to  finance  the  war 
.Since  that  lime  <»v*Ml  BkMKlktgMf 
Ilf  the  investment  idea  ha.  I- CO  even  innr. 
wonderful  than  il.c-ptVud  of  •avings-lmnk. 
It  is  estimated  flint  th.  piddle  now  al—rl. 

annually  n  .  tpprndmati  Ij  of  II  W0 

<100.000  in  investment  .eeurtlU-  Mr. 
Ktraus  believes,  however,  tha'  th#  field 
"Is  only  beginning  »"  »-  cultivated 
thoroughly." 

It  I*  only  wit  Inn  Ih#  |ia-t  m  or  eight 

years  that  financial  hmi..-.  hud  in  . . . 

any  investors  except  those  >>f  luru> 

They  did  not  ndv.  rti".  In  order  to  attract 
tlm  general  puhlie.  Condition-  ha*.- 

changed  tliut  "  buyers  >>f  inv.  si . it 

aocuriUn  ora  n  "Ml* 

lions."  Twenty  or  thirty  >**r-  aj".  * 

Ilian  of  modcrat.  in.  an-  “hi  am  tl . 1  ' 

of  making  an  in*,  ■tiu.-nt  v>  anyth.'.; 

eiccpt  honw-i.  land-,  or  •  ulativ . 

A  man  with  a  f.“  ihmi-and  dollar-  only 
was  not  sought  »•*  large  inv-'in.  ut  I -  ■ 
which  had  -mnd  iinti.*  f-»  -•*'•  l‘ 
was  in  sueh  conditions  a-  th.  •  t tin" 
Kvt-rich-quick  industry  grew  up  «lm.«t 
overnight."  Mr  St  ran*  contimi" 

'*  During  the  In  -  *  feu  yen's,  thre.  c^wt 
forces  ha\>  op  again*’  Uw  dan- 


“SHOULD  I 
BUY  OR  SELL 
STOCKS?” 


Sound  6r*>  Bond 

Tax  Exempt  in  N.  Y.  Stato 

To  Yield  Full  69b 


5%  lo  *rcurc  a  20'  c  larger  in¬ 
come  without  speculative  mk  or 
tit  »apf  ointment. 

$100  difference  in  income  upon 
each  $1,000  bond  in  ten  year*  u 
worth  consideration. 

Write  for  full  particular*,  furnished 
gratu  upon  request  for  circular  D -A. 

N.W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

RS.  dlMESE 

ESSES*-*.  ^3^22 

HALSEY  &  CO-  lac 


BABSON  COMPOSITE  PLOT 
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Iferous  promoters.  The  first  wr 
of  publicity,  for  many  magazines 
tional  scope  began  a  long  seri.-s  of  ex 
which  put  the  public  on  their  guarc 


Healthy  Returns 

From  a  Safe  Investment 

Even  k>  conwrv  alive  a  lender  u  the  United 
Suio  Government  accept*  Municipal  Rood*  a. 
»«urily  for  30Ci  of  United  Slam  depodts. 

TKoutandi  of  iavetfon  of  large  and  small 
amount  will  be  glad  to  know  of  ihu  ever- 
w  lioung  marker  for 

American  Municipal  Bonds 

We  append  a  lid  of  attractive  m  untie,  for 


United  States  Government  began  pros¬ 
ecuting  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
The  third  force  exerted  was  hv  the  great 
investment  tanks  of  the  country,  which 
jwgan  catering  not  only  to  the  wealthy, 
but  to  investors  of  moderate  and  of  small 
mean.'. 

"When  a  sound  investment  bond  is  put 
in  competition  with  the  ten-cent  mining 
xtock  and  the  merits  of  the  two  are  im¬ 
part  lallv  compared,  the  mining  stock  stands 
little  chance.  So  year  by  year,  as  the 
*al« at  worthless  stock  decreased,  the  sales 
jf  legitimate  securities  have  grown. 

"The  United  States  is  not  yet  a  nation 
>f  investors  in  the  sense  that  Franco  is. 


Before 

*  you  invest,  send 
for  these  booklets 

They  explain  In  drtail  ah  <nvc*t-whUe~you- 
arn  vlan  we  have  originated  — • 

‘Compound  Investment” 


lh.il  gold"  for  they  mr.n  not  onl 
the  piuiopal  l.ul  a  definite  and  «Irc 

tJOOOO  SUn.  Co..  Ui*d  it  01 
WOO  Sylv.  Tp..  N.  C.  R«*d  SR,. 
30W0  l^auJalr.  T«*B..  RWrnc  L.  S>«. 
JOOOO  GionullUarh.  V.  .  W«t  6. 

I  WOO  WJl.un-ooTp.N  C  .IW6i 
26000  Yp-a^on.  Nr...  Srw«  6. 

Wr  .hall  be  glad  to  .end our  "Book 
on  request.  Address 


Paris  last 
nihscrilKd 
to  take  up 
of  municit 


aranteni 


ULEN  &  CO. 

3S  5.  Doarborn  8U  Chicago 


nation  *ll  conviix*  ihe  aumt  r  ^  tm«4rvl 
■live  tnmtiai  u I  the  of  th*«r  . 

But.  Brtt  of  dll.  read  ttar  hooklrtfc 
write  lit  a  puaui  aju!  they  wiU  be  tocw 

you  At  OIK*. 

The  Realty  Guarantee  and  Tn 
Capital  and  Surplu.  »400 

Youneatowa.  Ohio. 

Fo  flMlkwi  NV  lAod«f#/y  (it’A  Af  .4  V  Tt 
iy*  ••/#»#,!  -w.f  wwiJirw, 
optum  of  tm.fg.mmg  ^i/n#h  mWuu 


O/  Per  Annum  with 
/  Pnrllclpntlon  In 
/O  Excm  tarnlngs 


are  the  safest  and  he»t  investments  when 
judiciously  made.  We  offer  Pint  Mortgages 
on  the  richest  producing  farms  in  the  world— 
the  Illinois  •'Com  Belt. M 
The  underlying  security  it  readily  salatde  for 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  loaned. 
We  have  specialised  in  them  for  more  than 
55  years.  Never  a  cent  hot  to  investor*. 

HWi.  fa.  /.. ,1  n,. 

A.  C.  DAN  FORTH  A  CO.  Banker* 

>•••4.4  i.  I».  I*»v 
WASIIINriTtlN,  It.t  INOIK 


FRISCO"  FAILED 


$100  Bonds 


form  of  investment. 

Mine  bond*  ns  the  £  moo 
up  into  convenient  £ioo 


liovcrnmcnt , 
tilily,  Indus- 


First  Mortgage 

_  Real  Estate  Gold  Bonds 

$500  -Denominalions-S  1  OOO 


New  York  Stock  Ex- 
ave  ,i  quick  market. 
V  bought .  readily  sold, 
ought  for  cash.  They 
Mi  Partial  Payments  - 


5 too  Bonds 


JohnMuir&fo 

Specialists  In  ^ 

Odd  Lots 


Mrmb-O  New  York  Si 


[be  cause.  of  this  c-ompaa  v's 
•ms  clear  that  may  *urr*Wul 
should  first  of  all  divoro*  the 


The  Tariff 


Write  for  GrcuUr  No.  443 
daahng  htgh-gr.de  bondi  and 
short  tom  note,  yielding  bom 

5  to  6*  «*.ble  lor  July  b- 


Your  July  Dividends 

Will  i  he  i*»|»sc<!  Tariff  legislation 
•fleet  your  invrbtincntu  unfavorably^ 


J.S.&W.S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Pittsburgh,  Peu 


Investment  Bonds 

YIKLUINO 

4/2%  to  6% 

Th.  M mu  IB  hlik  frmiV  bond,  of  mllvr  mart* 

CSKsfe'K^ 


Service  to  Investors 


Every  investor  is  confronted  by 
the  problem  of  obtaining  the  larg¬ 
est  possible  income  return  without 
sacrificing  safety. 

Primarily  thi.  problem  Xiongs 
to  the  investment  banker.  The  in- 
vesrigatkm  of  all  features  concern¬ 
ing  bond  issues,  including  the  un¬ 
derlying  security,  is  his  siniific 


SSL 


It  is  just  this  kind  of  service 
that  is  offered  by  our  Bond  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  will  be  glad  to  have 


ment.  We  will  be  glad  to  haw 
you  call  on  u»  or  write  us  in  regard 
to  your  investments. 


Send  for  our  investi 
Circular  V044. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


140  Broadway 


Capital  aad  S.rylsi. 

D^aiU,  •  -  - 


SW.OOO.C 

I7i.00*.« 


Buy  Bonds 

Oood  bonda  have  .11  the  elements  of 
security  of  real  eatate  mortgage..  They 
are  fractional  parti  of  carefully  drawn 
mortgages  on  improved  and  product¬ 
ive  property  and. in  addition. are  back¬ 
ed  by  the  credit  of  proaperoua  bu.mea. 
enterpriaea.  Theyarereadilyaalable.t 
all  lime,  and  the  interest  can  becollec- 
ted  at  any  bank  by  presenting  the  cou- 

Ci  as  they  become  due.  Long-term 
i.  assure  permanent  investment 
of  fund*  and  save  the  trouble  and 
possible  risk  of  changing  of  renew- 
ing  investment,  every  few  year.. 

May  we  offer  suggestions  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  your  money  in  high  grade 
bond,  which  we  have  esamined  care¬ 
fully  and  which  we  can  recommend? 

('.•rrtiftnJintt  il  itvilrJ 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 


The  Rookery 

Chicago 


14  W  All  St  aa 

New  York 


Digitized  by  Google 
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int  under  the  list 


NEW  YORK  NOW  THE  WORLD'S 
GREATEST  PORT.  SURPASSING 
LONDON 


Later  figures  might  change  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  hut.  so  far  as  they  are  now  available, 
official  figures  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world"*  great  cities  place  New  York  at  the 
head.  I»ndou.  which  for  generations  led 
all  cities,  now  stands  second;  Hamburg  is 
third,  and  Liverpool  fourth.  The  element 
of  uncertainty  referred  to  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  latest  figures  for  Hamburg.  Liver¬ 
pool.  ami  some  other  cities  an-  for  1911. 
while  tho*c  for  New  York  are  for  1912.  So 


A  safe  Mind  to  carry 

Keep  a  few  of  these  "A.  B.  A" 
Cheques  in  your  pocketboolc  and 
you  will  never  be  caught  short  for 
want  of  cash. 

They  are  as  good  as  actual 
money  and  much  safer.  A  thief 
cannot  use  them  without  your  sig¬ 
nature  and  they  may  be  replaced 
if  lost  or  stolen. 


*  ork  leads  beyond  question,  inasmuch  as 
the  1912  figures  are  at  hand  for  London  as 
well  as  for  New  York.  While  it  is  possible 
that  Hamburg  or  Liverpool,  or  even  both, 
may  have  made  greater  increase*  than  New 


v^neques 

Hotels  everywhere  accept  them 
In  payment  of  bills.  You  can  pay 
railway  and  steamship  fares  and 
make  purchases  with  them.  30,000 
banks  have  agreed  to  cash  them  at 
sight;  no  Introduction  needed,  your 
counter -aignature  identifies  you. 

Get  them  at  your  Bank 
It  rn ,r  Sink  n  it* t  »//  tuffluj  mtk 
A.  H.  wr lit  far  m/irrmalhnt 


Xalion’t  l! unneti. 
t|Miru  nml  imports 


BANKERS  TRUST  CO..  New  YoehCit, 


jiit  tnl  SWY&ve* 


Oxford  Laces 


Mojs-green  and  Tile-red  Roofs 
Bungalow-brown  and  Silver-gray  Walls 


Guaranteed  3  months 

25  Cfnti  per  pair.  A !l  J>urtf  *llk. 


Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 


Nufaihond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 
s.  Dept.  E.  Rcdinii.  Pa. 


DON'T  SNORE 


‘-AMUFJ.  CABOT.  In..,  M.n»« 


AMERICAN  BANKERS 
TRAVCICRS  CHCOUCS 


Coward 

Shoe 

*«•  ¥  i  mi  on* 

James  S.  C  oward  imports  and 
l  *ses  More 

IRISH  and  ENGLISH 

BEND  SOLE 

LEATHER 

than  any  other  shoeman  in  the 
United  States. 

Amfrlrnii  "Im  ihIs”  art*  u*td  by  n»t*s!  makers 
Imvjiiim*  the*  o>*t  is  Ii  nh,  it  nil  they  arr  ensy  to 
*»ork.  A  five  minute  bath  putt  A  inert  cud 
••bend*"  in  condition  to  u*e, 

1IIIS1I  AM)  ENGLISH  BENDS 

MI'SI  SOAK  Hill  KlfTKKN  MOCKS 
IIKFOKK  TIIKV  CAN  BK  I  SKI). 

Nothing  i»  loo  good  for  Coward  Shoe*, 
rhen-fun-  hundred* of thr»e  superior  "bends'* 
»ro  cut  every  week  in  ('ownrd  workrooms. 

5010  N0WHME  LUf 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y. 

Mali  Order*  Filled  I  S«ml  for  CaUlofua 
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French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian 


Language- Phone  Method 


Tke  LaB«Mgr.PhoB*  Method 

•Hr;  f  ah»4iHpH  -  •  \\  |:t||  >t  1  \ 


“Six  groups  descended  during  a  month- 
time,  while  seven  ascend*.!.  Live  s?.--k 
dropt  principally  because  of  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  sheep.  Textiles  rt  ceded.  largely  on 
cheaper  domestic  wool.  Metals  declined 
all  around.  Coal  and  coke  Ml.  owing 
chiefly  to  cheaper  prices  for  Southern  coke. 


Sbend  This  Summer 
Sightseeing  in 


Q\  Glacier  National  Park 


Building  materials  went  off,  ami  chemicals 
and  drugs  show  a  rather  sharp  decline,  this 
being  due  to  lower  prices  for  eariMUa  acid. 
Brcadstuffs  advanced,  principally  on  crop 
or  weather  reports.  Provisions  -how  a 
trifling  advance,  the  ui”<t  noteworthy 
decline  in  this  group,  that  furnished  L\ 
butter,  being  counteracted  by  a  rise'  in 
eggs  and  slight  gains  in  other  commodities 
Fruits  are  up  owing  to  dearer  lemons. 
Hides  and  leather  ascended  because  of  a 
slight  rise  in  hides.  Oils  moved  up  a  little 
owing  to  uu  increase  in  cottons. ..1  oil. 
Naval  stores  rose  just  a  shade,  principally 
on  u  higher  price  for  resin, 
cellaneous  group  reflects  i 
vanoe,  cheaper  hops  being 
by  a  rise  in  tobacco." 


un  tor  balanced  m 


July  Investments 
to  Net  6  Per  Cent. 


^rfJ'UNDS  Available  at  this  time 
Tj  should  be  invested  to  secure 
safety  and  tbe  highest  con¬ 
sistent  rate  of  interest. 

A  R  E  6  s.  the  Gold  Bonds  of  the 
American  Real  Estate  Company,  pro- 
vide  t  his  combination.  They  are  based 
on  the  extensive  ownership  of  New 
York  real  estate,  which  has  increased 
steadily  in  value  for  nearly  JW)  years 
and  creates  millions  of  new  wealth 
every  year. 

The  Company’s  KoWifWs  are  located  al««* 
rapid  transit  law*,  in  the  direct  path  ol  New 
York  C*r'a  and  in  the  e*tens«oa  ot 


yew  hud  it  not  been  for 
harvesting  of  exceptional 
enabling  us  to  put  off  the 
oiling. 


Vot h« « «tll  •  Trsiel 


i  these  two  convenient  nmr.s 

6  Coupon  Bonds 

naetros  o4  $1W.  $*00.  $100 

Accumulative  Bonds 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian 


rrir«in  fiwl  (Tsfafr  (foinpanr 

md-d  I  MS  Ami.  S27.202J124.19 
Capital  .™1  Surplui  l2.lM.SOS.SO 

1  Fifth  Arc.  B»o«  S04  Ne.  York 


Language- Phone  Method 


Tke  La.iiMgr.Phon*  M.lhod 

•nr;  f  ah»4iHpH  -  •  \\  t  \ 


nal  Park  BtKitc 


THIS  YEARS 
THAT  OF 


DEPRESSION  AND 
OTHER  YEARS 


“In  our  opinion  wo  ar. 
second  period  of  liquidate* 

now  in 

this 

n  far 

a# 

concerns  the  stock  market. 

With  m 

ar*l 

to  general  business,  a  depn 
or  less  severity  is  certain!} 
dependent  upon  tho  crop 
political  situation  at  horn*' 

taswl  fvict  nlulitt*  ,,f  t  1  v  .  . . 

•ion  of  it 

itini 

in  proaj 
OUtl(Klk. 
and  stbri 

>4-0 1 

tho 

•ad, 

a  1.  • 

ann  me  ni*nit>  ol  tnc  money  ■ 
world  to  adjust  themselves  t 
strain.  This  period  of  reaiiju 
not  unlikely  have  reached  i' 

^•ntt*r5  of 
r*  the  con 
w< 

the 
ling 
hi  Id 

s  Hituax 

Itttt 

A  writer,  using  the  initials  "  O.  It.  S.," 
and  who  is  referred  to  an  a  member  of 
a  Now  York  stock  exchange  hou-c.  con¬ 
tributes  to  The  Hankers'  Mn^ann-  for 
June  a  short  article  in  which  lie  onmpar. •» 
the  flnnncinl  depression  of  t hi-  y«.ir  with 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  other  year- 

back  to  1873.  Without  a . >pting  the 

cycle  theory  of  |uuiics  and  -lopr«  .mod-,  h* 
undertakes  to  point  out  certain  ways  in 
which  present  conditions  r»  -onihlo  tin—  of 
sonic  other  years.  He  accept-  Is73.  ls‘.»3. 
and  1907  as  "  panic  years  of  the  tir-t  da--." 
but  the  years  1883  and  HUM  belong  ratin' r 
to  the  class  of  secondary  dopre—ioti*. 
and  it  is  to  this  class  that  the  pre»«  nt 
year  liolongs.  Following  are  inter*  -ting 
points  in  his  artiele  which  »*-  may  a»-uiu- 
to  have  been  written  at  least  a  month 
ago: 

"The  panic  of  1907  wns  of  tin-  fir-t  da-* 
and  culled,  (heoretically,  for  the  recover* 
of  1908  and  1909.  This  in  turn  pr*  -need, 
at  some  time  during  tho  sue.-c.ding 
years,  commercial  liquidation  and 
pressinn  in  liusincss,  with  n  t*ndcne\ 
the  part  of  prices  to  return  to  tin  pr. 
panic  level,  though  this  tendency  ha-  l«  *  n 
modified  materially  in  tin  p  the 

condition  of  the  money  mark*  t.  by  tin 
rate  of  gold  production,  and  by  tin  acci¬ 
dent  of  good  or  bad  crops  in  any  particular 
year. 


—if i -a,  St »«•  Iff* 
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“The  position  of  the  market  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  bears  more  resemblance  to  the 
secondary  depression  periods  of  1903  and 
1883  than  to  the  first-class  panic  years 
of  1893  and  1873.  In  those  depressions 
the  trouble  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  strained  money  situation,  due  to  the 
enormous  overproduction  of  securities  and 
unwarranted  extension  of  credit  by  the 
banks  on  inadequate  reserves,  just  as  is  the 
case  to-day.  There  was  no  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  either  period  and  prosperous  condi¬ 
tions  ruled  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
but  the  strain  on  the  banks  proved  too 
great  and  resulted  then,  as  it  most  cer¬ 
tainly  will  now',  in  forced  liquidation. 

"It  is  an  undisputed  fact  thut  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  security  markets  of  the  world 
are  in  a  congested  condition.  In  Flu  rope 
the  condition  is  probably  worse  than  hen*. 
War,  and  the  preparations  for  war.  the 
hoarding  of  (told  by  both  the  banks  and  the 
people,  coming  at  a  time  of  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  demands  for  funds  by  govern¬ 
ments  and  municipalities  and  corporations, 
have  created  a  situation  that  the  signing 
f  of  a  treaty  of  peace  may  alleviate  but  w  ill 
ol  not  settle  without  subsequent  liquidation. 
Already  theca  are  signs  of  a  business  re¬ 
action  in  England  and  Germany,  which 
may  eventually  lie  severe,  particularly 
in  the  latter  country.  In  our  own  country 
we  are  without  doubt  headed  toward  a  de¬ 
pression  of  moro  or  less  severity.  The 
tariff  agitation,  tho  secondary  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  money  situation,  will  also 
have  a  vary  disturbing  and  restraining 
influence  on  general  business,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  its  full  effect  bus  yet  been  felt 


Is  Your  Business  Transportation 
On  An  Efficient  Basis  ? 

Are  you  an  owner  of  horse  drawn  trucks  or  delivery  wagons  ? 

If  so,  this  talk  directly  concerns  you* 

Among  the  most  important  problems  of  modem  business  is  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  goods  over  roads  or  streets.  Vet  until  recently  many  manufacturers 
and  merchants  have  regarded  this  department  of  their  business  as  the  least 
important.  While  aware  of  wastes  in  the  traffic  service,  they  have  too  often 
regarded  trucking  and  delivery  as  necessary  evils.  The  significance  of  de¬ 
livery  expenditure  is  disclosed  when  the  light  of  business  efficiency  is  turned 
upon  the  transportation  end  of  any  business  in  which  goods  have  to  be 
moved. 

Experience  shows  that  comparatively  few  business  men  know  how- 
much  their  haulage  costs  them.  Ihis  is  true  not  only  of  the  retailer  with 
two  or  three  wagons,  but  also  of  the  manufacturer  whose  movement  of 
goods  runs  into  thousands  of  tons  each  year. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  to  find  out  whether  you  arc  hauling  your 
wares  most  efficiently: 

First,  you  can  make  a  careful  and  thorough  investigation  yourself.  But 
when  you  undertake  to  do  this  you  will  find  the  task  more  difficult  than  is  at 
first  apparent. 

Second,  you  can  employ  a  business  efficiency  engineer  who,  if  entirely 
competent,  can  tell  you  exactly  how  much  per  ton  per  mile  it  costs  to  handle 

your  freights.  He  can  also  probably  suggest  economics  and  improvements.  fluctuation.  Ii>  the  .toek 

But  business  efficiency  experts  arc  not  always  easy  to  secure,  and  with  small  always  difficult  to  forecast, 

tradesmen  their  services  entail  heavy  expenditures.  . * 

Third,  you  can  write  to  the  Motor-Truck  Department  of  The  Literary 
Digest!  Tho  suggestions  we  will  make  will  be  unbiased.  Through  us  you  can 
avail  yourself  of  the  traffic  experts  of  one  or  more  of  the  reliable  motor-truck 
manufacturers  and  meure  two  important  remit,:  Them  engineer, will  deter- 

mine  for  vou,  first,  how  much  your  deliveries  are  costing  you;  and,  secondly,  iu  cJuiiuly  in  thut  direction.  Tho  only- 

how  much  they  should  cost  you  if  made  by  motor  vehicles.  Furthermore, . 

they  will  tell  you  frankly  if  the  motor-truck  cannot  successfully  replace  the 
horse.  These  services  will  put  you  to  no  expense. 

The  broad,  educational  work  being  conducted  by  the  leading  motor-truck 
manufacturers  aims  to  show  you  what  you  arc  now  doing,  how  to  do  what 
you  are  now  doing  better,  and  how  to  do  what  you  cannot  now  accomplish. 

The  Literary  Digest,  whose  patronage  includes  so  large  a  percentage  of 
manufacturers  and  business  men  (92,450  highly  rated  men  of  this  class  are  now- 
on  our  subscription  list),  has  taken  an  active  part  in  this  educational  work. 

Hundreds  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  consulted  our  Motor- 
Truck  Department.  Our  file  of  letters  from  these  men  includes  communications 
from  a  great  diversity  of  trades  and  industries,  ranging  from  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  with  a  single  delivery  wagon  to  the  executive  heads  of  great  factories. 

We  have  helped  scores  of  these  men  and  wc  are  ready  to  help  you. 

If  you  will  tell  us  as  fully  as  possible  about  your  haulage — of  what  it  con- 
sists,  average  length  of  runs,  how  much  you  carry  per  load,  monthly  or  annual  wurmir,,  either  the  investor  or  tho  spuo- 
costof  your  delivery  service  (if  such  figures  are  available),  we  will  analyze  your  ulator." 
problems  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  1  here  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 

Isn’t  it  worth  while  to  make  this  investigation?  Competition  makes  it 
necessary  to  watch  closely  every  operating  cost.  Arc  you  getting  the  maxi¬ 
mum  return  from  your  delivery  expenses?  If  you  are  not.  your  competitor  may 
be.  We  are  ready  to  help  and  suggest.  Isn’t  it  worth  your  while  to  write  us? 


hut  the  ultimate  outcome,  we  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying,  looks  bail  for  the  hold¬ 
er*  of  securities.  The  trend  is  mani¬ 
festly  downward.  Whether  prices  will 
reach  the  |«nnie  level  of  190*  before  a 

would 


modifying  influence  that  we  ran  rec  would 
be  another  big  crop  year,  but  even  this 
might  not  have  more  than  a  steadying 
effect.  The  governing  influence  at  tho 
present  time  is  money.  Our  legislators 
have  left  unheeded  the  warnings  of  1907. 
Our  currency  is  the  same  inelastic  medium, 
and  our  honks  will  be  in  the  snme  (Nisition 
as  then  in  time  of  stress.  We  believe  both 
the  President  and  the  leaders  in  Congress 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  but 
tho  stress  of  politics  has  relegated  bunking 
reform  to  a  position  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance  when  it  ought  to  Ik-  receiving  the 
first  consideration,  and  the  reform  when  it 
comes  may  come  too  late  to  slay  tho 
storm.  The  menace  of  short-time  loans, 
falling  due  on  our  normally  tight  money 
period,  with  little  prospect  of  conversion, 
hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  l*ond  market. 
In  the  stock  market  there  is  little  to  011- 


COOD-WILL  IN  CORPORATIONS 


Motor-Truck  Department 

I  »  04UC<* 

TheJiteraryDigest  li 


Promoters  in  recent  years  have  made 
much  of  good-will.  Its  inclusion  ns  an 
asset  dates  back  Jierhaps  many  years,  but 
it  was  not  until  quite  recent  years  that  it 
was  made  to  ap|x<ar  as  a  very  large  item 
in  the  assets  of  corporations  capitalized 
for  many  millions.  Some  writers  in 
financial  journals  are  skeptical  as  to  tho 
slues  that  are  often  placed  on  good-will. 
77..  financial  World,  for  example,  remarks 
his  item  "  is  worth  only  what  the 
person  will  pay  for  it.  and  is  not 
ngible  asset.”  A  writer  in  The  9100 
bond  At trs.  quoting  this  remark,  adds  that 
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Rood-will  “  is  usually  many  times  the 
liRure  the  next  person  will  pay  for  it.” 
Ho  adds  that  "  much  may  be  said  in  de¬ 
fense  of  good-will  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  corporation."  At  the  same  time  it  has 
often  been  found  to  be  an  uncertain 
quantity.  Following  is  a  list  of  seven 
corporations,  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  with  their  total  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  the  amount  named  in  their  balance- 
sheets  as  good-will,  and  the  high  and  low 
prices  at  which  the  stock  has  recently  been 
quoted: 

Tout  Capital  Good-will  High  Low 
Woolworth.  .  565 .000.000 *00.000.000 117'*  85  M 
o 'ditch  Itub’r  00.000.000  (VI.A02.A50  Ml  28 
1»UU.  Pub.  Co.  14.S47.XIO  9.865.065  40  H  27  >» 
Studeb'k'rCo.  41.020,000  19.807.277  491,  26 
.SjWM.  Ho.  t’O.  48.000.000  30.000.000221  165 

Una  rw  dT'p'r  13,500.000  7,995.720  1 15  **  79  H 
In  contrast. 

Gen.  Elec.  Co.  101,202.000  SI  118  H  13-1  W 


THE  COMING  NEW  DAY  FOR  THE 
ERIE 

Ever  since  1908,  after  the  beginning 
of  improvements  in  grades  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  double  tracks  on  the  Erie  road, 
repented  prodictions  havo  l>oen  mode  us 
to  coming  large  increases  in  traffic.  Mar¬ 
ring  a  few  recessions  duo  to  Hoods  or  a 
coal  strike,  these  predictions  havo  thus 
far  boon  well  home  out.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  increases  in  earnings  will 
onntinuo  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
double  traeking  of  tho  western  lino  of  the 
Erie,  undertaken  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$20,000, (XX).  is  now  nearing  completion. 

The  entire  lino  to  Chicago  will  bo  ready,  where  valleys  and  streams  arc  simply 

it  is  said,  for  the  heavy  movemeut  in  enchanting. 

SSf HSgtafi  rs  °ur  *“p"  ”“ion  *■"  ■>"  ■>>' 

Xb"'n  pu‘  mUj  “rv“e by  ,h"  ""d  Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

Tho  gross  revenuo  of  the  Erie  for  May  “•••7 *• 'r— 

this  year  was  $f,. 318,000;  last  year  for  the  . 7 

*umo  month  the  revenue  was  $4,285,000. 

an  inerenso  of  alniut  24  per  cent.,  duo  in  \v«  ju.t  a«*  ar.d  .Wni  and  u.ked  imWoWe.- 

part,  however,  to  the  cessation  of  trouble  V*  %h*  !",,k 

»ilh  th.  miner,.  For  eleven  month,  of  hi ilttSte '* 

tho  current  fiscal  year,  tho  total  revenue  “77U  Colorado  Fiver” 

of  tho  Erie  was  $57, 190,000;  for  tho  same  *  t««K e»i «nr.  «4~mi* .ww-6. 

period  last  year,  it  was  $51,463,000.  or 

on  increase  of  about  II  per  cent.  It  is  ,or  f— ***  **■■■■  **“fc  »*-**>  c««. 

expected  that  tho  total  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending'  June  20  will  reach 
$62,200,000.  and  possibly  something  more.  1  " 

Six  years  ago,  when  tho  important  work 
in  lowering  grades  was  undertaken,  the1 
gross  yearly  revenue  was  only  $49,783,000. 

The  growth  from  that  point  has  been 
steady.  President  Underwood  says  it  is 
the  8 toady  increase  in  Erie's  earnings  that 
makes  “  the  foundation  of  his  faith.” 

If  the  crops  this  year  shall  prove  to  be  all 
that  they  now  promise  to  lie  “calamity- 
howlers  may  howl  in  vain.”  There  can 
ho  no  hard  times,  he  says.  ”  if  tho  crops 
are  anywhere  near  as  good  as  they  were  last 
year."  As  soon  as  the  company  is  able 
to  profit  from  the  facilities  now  so  near 
completion,  lie  believes  a  further  increase 
of  810, (XX), (XX)  will  occur  in  tho  road's 
business,  making  u  total  annual  income 
of  at  least  $72,000,000,  as  against  a  total 
of  only  $-19, 783, 000  when  the  new  work 
was  undertaken.  Following  are  figures 

which  show  how  steady  has  been  the  growth 
in  the  Erie’s  income  since  1908,  the  figures 
In  iiig  for  tho  month  of  May  in  each  year, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  itself: 

May  Year 

55.318.473  562.200.000 

4.285.4P2  56.492.370 

4.834.975  56.619.908 

4.506.138  64.866  190 

4*289.265  AO  .*41  162 

3.851.252  4&7MJM  I 


COLORA 


Puncture-Proof 

Pneumatic 


Put  the  Shine  Back 
on  Your  Automobile 

You  can  lake  oil  all  Iravel-Maln-Ihc  heaviest 
gt tiuc  r no  pease.  i  oil  can  make  you r  cat 
as  lustrous  and  tlossy  as  new  with 

MOBO  cfi&r 

A  vr  friable -oil  soap  thal  fives  new  life  to 

gfgstsss^* 001  iUC3k  or  c,a<k 

MOBO  is  food  lordcaninf  furniture.  leather, 
pamled  Wife.  narquetr,  and  the  like. 
_  u  buy  MOBO  In  your 

/SkS 

LfflnU  fcrrp  »n  Aalo  CV*»n.” 

T.  STANLEY 
/taker  of  f.nt  Aea*i 
rVK  f  •  6W  Wen  »th  Sir  eel 
New  York  Chy 


'Puncture*  Proof 
or  Money-Back” 
Guarantee 
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There  is  a  Great 
Difference  in  Tobaccos 

Tuxedo  is  the  Mildest,  Sweetest,  Most 
Pleasant  Smoke  in  the  World,  Because — 

First — The  makers  of  Tuxedo  have  always 
been  willing  to  spend  the  money  necessary  to 
buy  the  mildest,  choicest,  most  thoroughly 
aged,  selected  Burley  tobacco. 

Second — The  makers  of  Tuxedo  know  ex- 
TK:  actly  how  to  treat  this  Burley  tobacco  so  that 
™:  every  bit  of  pleasantness  and  goodness  remains 

in  the  tobacco  and  every  bit  of  unpleasantness 
and  harshness  is  taken  out. 


HAKKISON  FISHER 
Ha  mum  Fl*h«r.  ewe  nf  America '% 
foremost  illustrators,  celebrated  an 
the  aide  rip«mcnt  of  the  genuine 
"American  Girl  *'  tv  pc.  U>ii 
*7  d—'i  *****  *t  Utter  reht.trr,  /• 
A fttrr  toother.  *«  better  ip»r\e  of  #«- 
thou  «f  fifa/mt  4*/  luted o 
/ koto  ye:  to  find  the  Tuxedo 


WALLACE  IRWIN 


V  W  The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco g 

Tuxedo  wa»  born  in  1904.  In  firit  imitator  appeared  two  year* 
later.  Since  then  a  h«ut  of  imitation*  have  been  bom,  and  ate  rlainor- 
ing  for  your  patronage, 

B  So  mu, won  ii  rvtr  at  g—J  at  tht  original.  No  amount  of  adver- 

living,  no  amount  of  bluitcr  and  bluff,  can  ever  make  an  imitation 
tobacco  a*  good  a*  Tuxedo. 

Until  tomeone  ditcover*  the  *ecret*  of  the  Tuxedo  proceu  Tuxedo 
A  will  remain  without  a  rival.  Tbote  *ecret»  are  »o  carefully  guarded 

that  it  U  practically  impouible  for  them  to  be  ditcovered. 

The  greatett  men  in  America— bminev*  men,  profenional  men. 
lawyer*,  doctor*,  minuter*,  actor*,  tporumen.  athlete*,  engineer*  and 
men  in  every  walk  of  life,  imoke  Tuxedo  and  recommend  it  a*  the  mo*t 
tt  ILL! AM  COLLI LR  enjoyable,  moil  plearant  and  moil  healthful  *moke. 

il'.Um  Ollier,  celebrated  If  y»u  are  not  a  pipe  tmoker,  you  are  denying  yourtelf  the  greatett 

coking  Plea*ure  known  to  nun.  One  week  of  Tuxedo  will  give  you  J. 
moft  genuine,  whole*ome  enjoyment  than  eigart— and  at  considerably  £1 
lc  otcpern^l  Try  TmxUt  thn  Wf  ^ 

you  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE  /Li 

Tom—  greea  tia  with  (old  S  A  Ce-veraent  pewk,  innar-linad  P* 


W.  HAYDEN  COLLINS 

W.  Hayden  Collins,  prominent 
it*  real  r*Utr,  and  mrtler  of 
Chaml* end  CuMHICf.  Wishing, 
ton.  D.  CtMTH 
Tw  com  fared  T*  redo  with 
othrr  ro&i  iof.  mmrh  t o  tho  ad 
fmntat*  of  t  utedo*  It  leadi  by 

it  write  m.trfiu  jh  fanty  and 


GEORGE  H.  ROllERTSON 

Georrc  H  Rohr risen.  famous  autr 
driver  and  Vanderbilt  Cup  winner 
aaya: 

"My  chief  udace  after  a  /our  r.tcr 
a  f'fa/ut  rf  luted*;.  IPs  the  A  HA  / 
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